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WRaPkgt HIS Aurtror is ſo Generally 
SER I Eſtcemed in all ehbt , that 
thoſe who underſtand not the Itali- 
an, are glad to Converſe with him 
by an Interpreter ; and even in 
France, after ſo many Hiſtories 
as be there of the ſame Times, ſe- 
FRG weral Impreſtions of this in thiir 
anguage have been bought off , whereby we may judge, they 
think Him to be Impartial, and as worthy of Credit, as the 
beſt of their own, Nor hath He wanted a due value here, 
for, our late King, of ever Glorious Memory, by whoſe Com- 
mand, at Oxford, this T ranſlation was Continued and Fi- 
niſhed (though not begun ) read it there, with ſuch eager- 
neſs, that no Diligence could I.tite it out faire, ſo faſt as he 
daily called for it ; wiſhing he had had it ſome years ſooner , 
ont of a Beliefe, that being forewarned thereby, He might 
have prevented many of thoſe Miſchiefs we then groaned 
under ; and which the Grand Contrivers of them, had drawn 
from this Original, as Spiders do Poiſon From the moſt whol- 
ſome Plants. The Truth is, their Swords had already Tran. 
ſcribed it in Engliſh Blood, before this Pen had done it in 
Engliſh Inke; and, it were not hard to name the very Per- 
ſans, by whom many of the ſame Parts were Ated over again 
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To the READER: 


in the Civil Wars of England; the Faflion of our Presby- 
terians in that Long-Parliament, outvying thoſe of the Hu- 
gonots and of the Holy -League put together. Yet, when 
they had followed the ſteps of them both, as exattly as they 
could, they were out-wvied ar" grogs by the Independents 
who far tranſcended them all, in an unexampled Concluft- 
on, by the Horrid Murther of our Royal Martyr, and by 
enſlaving- the Kingdom under ſeveral Tyranies, till His 
Son's Miraculous R eftauration to His Fuit Rights, Re- 
ſtored His Subjects alſo to their Mich-wſh fer Liber- 
ties. But, I am not to Write a Preface, and therefore all 
T ſhall add, is, That finding this BOOK ſtill much ſought 
for, ſince the former Impreſsion hath been Sold off, I ob- 
tain'd the Right of the Copy from Sir Charles Cottrell, 
(whoſe Work it was, all but ſome Pieces here ind 
there in the Firſt Four Books ) with his Leave to Re- 
= it , 'as I have now done, ſo carefully, that T think it 
ath not many groſs Fanlts, and, for thoſe leſs confudera+ 
ble, 1 doubt not bur the obſervation of the Ingenious Reader 
will eaſily find, his care Corrett, and, ] hope, bis Candor par- 
don them, WD 50 -ale=hk$ oh 
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The Firs T BOOK. 


The ARGUMENT. 


N this Firſt Book is ſet down the Original of the French Nation : The EleGion 
I Li their firif King Pharamond : The Inſtitution of the Salique Law : The 
ights and Prerogatives of the Princes of the Blood : The Succeſſion of their 
Kings to Lewis the IX. ſarnamed The Saint :. The Diviſion of the Royal 
Family into two diſtin@ branches , one called Valois, the other Bourbon : 
The Jealouſies between them, and in time the ſuppreſſion of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon: The original, and raiſing to greatneſs of place in the rooms of the Princes 
of the Blood, the Families of Guile aud Momorancy : The Emmwations, and 
cenrrences between them, in which the Guiſes prevail. King Henry the Se- 
cond js killed by accident in a Tournament : Francis his Son, a Youth of weak 
Conſtitution, ſucceeds to the Crown : He gives the Government to his Mother 
Dneen Caterine, and the Guiſes : The Princes of Bourbon are offended 
thereat : The King of Navarre, chief of the Family, uponthat refe goes 
to Court, prevails little, goes from thence, and retires into Bearn : The Prince 
of Conde his Brother reſolves to remove fon the Government of the Queen- 
Mother and the Guiles : He is counſeled to make uſe of the Hugonots : Their 
Beginnings and Dodrine : La Renaudie makes himſelf chief of a Conſprracy, 
and the | fneev reſolve to follow him : The Conſpiracy is diſcovered : The 
King chuſeth the Duke of Guile for hjs Lheuteand-Otverel , who without 
much difficulty doth break, take and chaſtiſe the Conſpirators. 


He Civil Wars, in which for the ſpace of forty years together the * 
242 Kingdom of France was miſerably involved, though on the one 
A fide they contain great Actions, and famous Enterprizes, that 
F may ſerve for excellent Leſſons to thoſe that maturely conhider 
them z yet on the other ſide, they are ſo confuſed and intangled 
in their own revolutions, that the reaſons of many bulineſſes do 
not appear, the counſels of many determinations are not rightly 
| . comprehended, and an infinite number of things not atall under- 
ſtood through the partiality of private Intereſts, which under divers pretences hath ob- 
ſcured the truth of them. True it is, that many excellent Wits have endeayoured W 
B make 
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ke of theſe a perfe& Story , by bringing to light ſuch things as they have gathered 
aces with _ —_ and commendable induſtry : Notwithſtanding the difi- 
culties are ſo many, and the impediments prove to be of ſuch conſequence , that in a 
multitude of accidents (all great and conſiderable, but hidden and buricd in the vaſt 
ruines of civil difſentions) his pains will not be leſs prohtable to poſterity, who labours 
to digeſt them into an orderly method , than the endeavours of others formerly have 
been. Wherefore, bcing in my infancy by Fate, that deſtined me toa reſtleſs life, tran» 
ſported into the inmoft Provinces of that Kingdom, where, during a long ſpace of time. 
which I lived there , I had the opportunity to obferve, and be an eye-witneſs of the 
moſt ſecret and notable circumſtances of ſo remarkable paſſages; I could not chuſe a more 
worthy matter, nor a more uſeful Study wherein to imploy my preſent Age, now come 
to maturity, than to write fromthe very beginning, all the progreſs and order of thoſe 
troubles. Andalthough the firſt taking up of Arms, which bapned in the year 1560. 
was indeed before my time, fo thatT could not be preſent at the beginning of thoſe 


Civil Wars : nevertheleſs I have diligently informed my ſclt by thoſe very perſons who 


then governed the affairs of State ; ſo that with the perfect and particular knowledge 
of all the following events, it hath not been hard for me to penetrate to the firſt root of 
the moſt ancient and remote cauſes of them. : - 

This Story will contain the whole courſe of the Civil Wars, which brake forth upon 
2 ſudden after the death of Ring Henry the Second 3 and varying in their progreſs, by 
firange and unthought-of accidents , ended hnally after the death of three Kings, in 
the Reign of King Henry the Fourth. But to form the Body of this Narration perfectly, 


it will be-convenient for. me to look back ſome few periods into the Original of the . 


French Monarchy 3 for the ſeeds of thoſe matters which are now to be related, taking 
their beginnings from times long ſince paſt , it is neceſfary to lay a foundation, and to 
explain all difficulties, that we may with more clearneſs come to the perfe&t knowledge 
of medern things. But if in the performance of this my ſo painful undertaking, I be 
neither accompanied with eloquence of words, nor richneſs of conceit 3 yet being free 
from thoſe affetions which uſually byaſs the Pens of many Writers, I hope I ſhall be 
able to-reach the proper order, and natural-unfolding of thoſe things which (having 
been many years converſant in the Courts of Kings, and always ative in the firſt Files 
of Armies) I have learned of my ſelf by Experience and Acton. 

Whilſt the Roman Empire, with the terrour of Arms, upheld the Majeſty of her Mo- 
narchy, (which with a large compaſs embraced the greateſt part of the known World) 
thoſe few Nations, who, either defended with the generous fiercenefs of their own 
conrage, or by nature invincibly fortihed , felt not the general yoak of flavery, being 
reltrained within thoſe Confines which neceſſity preſcribed them, ſtudied rather how 
to preſerve their own liberty in their native ſoil, than forcibly to invade the rights of 
others. So in the Eaſt, the Parthians had for a bridle to their. fierceneſs the banks of 


\ Ewhbrates ;, ſoin the Weſt, the Germans for the moſt part contained the force of their 


Arqps beyond the Rhine. But afterwards, when the Dominion of the Romans, through 
its dwn unbounded greatneſs, firft difanited it felf, or throngh change of ancient cu- 
hs, began maniſeltly to decline 3 the barbarous Nations, (that for a long time had 
fortheir own defence only kept a Guard upon their Contines) the bridle being broken, 
and the bonds of fear fhaken off, aſſaulting on all ſides the Roman Provinces , gave 
beginning to new Principalities, and new Kingdoms. Hence it was that the fame of 
ſo many warlike people, till then wholly buried in its own obſcurity, began powerfully 
to ſpread it ſelf in the World 3 and hence likewiſe it came to paſs, that ſtranger peo- 
ple, emulouſly getting poſſeifion of the moſt fertile and beſt Regions of the Univerſe, in 
a ſhort time changed them, not only in their Habits, Language and Cuſtoms, but alſo 
in their manner of Government, in their condition , andjp their names : '{ that all, 
parts being invaded by new Nations, and new Maſters, not@nly Brizaxy from the 4nyl; 
that uſurped it, took the name of Emgland ; not only Pantia from the Hans, that 
ruled there, took the denomination of Hwungaris; but infigite other Provinces in all 
parts of the World had the like change 3 and even within the Confines of Ley ic (elf, 
the Longbeards gave the form and name to the State of Lomtbardy. | 
But amongſt all thoſe people, who, abandoning their native Country, endeavoured 
to get new poſſeſſions, and uſurped others rights, there is not any one that for great- 
neſs of Empire , well-policied Government, and unconquered Valour in Arms, and 
above all, for length of time and continuance, can be compared to the French Nation. 
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For notwithſtanding the famous incurſions of the Oftrogaths, the Viſigothe , the Heng, 
the Vandals, and the Longbeards ; yet ſome of them vaniſhed like a flaſh of lightning, 
which dazling the fight with a ſudden and unexpeted light, paſſes away in a moment; 
almoſt unperceived : others had ſo ſmall a progreſs, that.in a ſhort time'they loſt both 
their power and their greatneſs. But the Franks, after they had fought with, and 
vanquiſhed the moſt glorious Nations, and made themſelves Lords of one of the moſt 
noble and beſtparts of Exrope, powerful in people, flouriſhing inriches, renowned for 
great and magnanimous actions, and glorious with a Majeſtick Succeſſion of Empire, 
after the courſe of a thouſand and two hundred years, do continue at this preſent un- 
corrupted in the ſame kind of Government which at their firſt beginning was by a for- 
mal and natural Law eſtabliſhed amongft them. | 

Theſe people which now call themſelves Frenchmen , and were formerly called 
Franks, whether they came long ſince from the. moſt remote parts of Aſia, (as ſome 
among many modern Hiſtorians have thought) or cle had their firſt beginning in the 
boſom of Germany, (as the beſt Writers have reaſonably held 3) certain it is; that when 
the Roman Empire firſt declined, they inhabited that Cquntry towards the North which 
lies upon the Rhine between Bavaria and Saxony, and that Francoxia to this time bears 
the name of that Nation. Theſe people at firlt, through terrour of the Romans, kept 
themſelves together within their own Country where they were born, and ſireightned 
in a narrow Territory, with great pains, provided neceſfaries for life : but in progreſs 
of time, (as commonly thoſe which inhabit a cold Climat multiply without meaſire) 
they were increaſed to ſuch a number , that their little ill-built Cottages could no 
longer contain them, nor ſo ſmall a Country afford them nouriſhment. Wherefore (all 
fear of the Romans being now ceaſed) invited thereunto by the example of their other 
neighbours, they reſolved , by common advice , to ſeparate and divide themſelves into 
ewo diſtin People 3 one of which ſhould retain the wonted care and poſſeſſion of their 
common Country 3 the other , expoſed to hazard , provide by force of Arms greater 
Commodities of living, and a more large and fertile Habitation. 

This Conſultation had no interruption in the end to which it tended, and the divi- 
fion was made by a voluntary'conſent of every one. Thoſe to whoſc lot it fell to leave 
their Country, although through generoſity of courage accuſtomed to the toils of War, 
they fearcd not the danger of fo great an enterprize 3 yet nevertheleſs they believed ic 
was not a deſign to be remitted wholly to chance, but to be governed by mature deli- 
beration, and weighty counſels. Wherefore being all aſſembled in the fields near the 
River Sala, to couſult of thoſe things which were neceſſary for ſuch an expedition, 
and knowing well that a tumultuous and unſetled kind of Government could not con- 
duce to the effeQing their ends, they determined, before any thing elſe, to eſtabliſh 
by univerſal conſent the form of their future Government. And, as people accuſtomed 
for many Ages to live under the ſole rule of one Prince, knowing alſo perhaps, that the 
qualities of a Monarchy are moſt agreeable and beſt proportioned to thoſe that aſpize 
to great atchievements, and enlargement of Empire, they reſolved to chuſe themſelyes 
a King, upon whom ſhould be conferred the whole authority of all. To fo great a 
power was added this priviledge 3 That the Kingdom ſhould be hereditary in the de- 
ſcent of him that was to be choſen 3 wiſely foreſceing , that if from time to time they 
ſhould make a new election , it might eafily breed Civil diſcord amongſt themſelves, 
which without all doubt would hinder the ſucceſs of any enterprize whatſoever. So 
(as the beginnings of things uſe for the moſt part to bedire&ed with ſincerity of mind 
to their proper end, the publick good) all ambition and private intereſts laid aſide, 
they choſe by common accord for their King, Pharamond, one of the ſons of Marconir 
a Prince , not only by deſcent, (being of the ſame Blood, which that people were uſed 
for many Ages paſt to obey) but in vertue alſo 3 being ſingularly valiant, and moſt 
deeply wiſe in the Government of affairsz conſenting, that to his poſterity ſhould deſcend 
the ſame power and the ſame narhe, until a legitimate deſcendent of his failing, the 
right ſhould return to the people of chuſing a new Lord. 

But becauſe Authority without limitation commonly converts it ſelf into deſtructive 
cs, at the ſame time that they eleQed their King , they would eſtabliſh cer- 
tain Eaws, which were to remain perpetual and immutable in all times, and in which 
ſhould be comprehended in bricf the general conſent , as well in the ſucceſſion of the 
Kings, as in every other part of the future Government. Theſe Laws propoſed by 
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The Franks 
began to in- 
vage the Gal- 
lia's in the 
year 419. be- 
ing then poſ= 
ſeſſed by the 
Romans.” 


Clodian the ſe- 
cond King, 
made himſelf 
Maſti cr of Bils 
gia, and this 
was firſt con- 
quered. 
Meroue the 
ehirf; King, 
continu his 
Conqueſts as 
far as Pris, 
and ynires the 
two Nations 
4nto one. 


which from the river £z!, take the fame name, were called Saliqns Laws; and (after 
the eſtabliſhthent of the Ringdom) origitial and fundatriental Conſtitutiors. Afﬀeer this 
rincipal formdation , all 'other things reſolved on that wete neceſſary for the preſent 
Roveraineht, and advantageous to the deſign in hand, having paſſed the Khine under 
the condut of their firſt King Pharamo4d , they betook theinſelves to the conqueſt of 
the Galliz's , about the year of out Salvation Four hundred and nitieteen, leaving. the 
Dominioti of Francoxis to the old Prince Marcomir. 

The Galiz's were as yet poſſeſſed by the Roman Empverours , but much declined 
frvth their firſt ſtrength and greatneſs, partly through Civil diſſentions, partly through 
the iricurtions of divers batbarous Nations, by whoſe fury they had been long time 

uch waſtcd and ſpoiled 3 which was the cduſe.that the Franks Arty found much leſs 
Aiſfculle in their conqueſt than the Romans did forttietly. Nevertheleſs they were noc 
ſubdued without great reſiſtance, atid much tinie ſpent. For the Roman Legions ap- 
pointed to guard that Province , being joined, for their own defence, with the Gawl# 
chemſelves, held the firſt King Pharamond at a bay, till his end drawing near, he left 
the care of the whole enterprize, and bf the people, to his ſon Clodian, This man, 
of a, fierce courage , in the firſt lower of his age, having many times fought with the 
inhabitants of the Country, and having overcome and driven out the Rotnan forces, be- 
228 to maſter that part of Galli, which lying neareſt to the Rhine, is by common con- 
[ent of Writers called Belgica. To him ſucceeded Meroze, whether brother or ſon to 
Clodizn, is not certain; but out of doubt, neareſt to him, and of the ſame race, con- 
formable to the Salique Law. He with happy ſucceſs advancing into Galt a-Celtics, 
propagated the Empire of the Franks as far as to the City of Paris : And now thinking 

e had potten enouph to mainrain his people, and to form a compleat moderate Empire 
ſtayed the courſe o his Conqueſts 3 and having conceived thoughts of peace, joined 
both Nations under the fame namez and with moderate Laws and a peaceful kind of 
rale, founded and eſtabliſhed in the Galia*s, the Kingdom of the French. 

This was the firſt original and foundation-ſtone of that Monarchy 3 in which, as the 


deſcent of their Kings hath ever conſtanely remained in the ſame Progeny, ſo in all Ages 


Princes of the 
ovd. 
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the firſt rutes of Goyetritment have been moſt religiouſly obſerved , neither power of 
Cortimand, nor authority of Laws lofing any thing , through time, of their firſt ob- 
fervation, and ancient ſplendor. Thoſe Laws ordained in the beginning by the uni- 
verſal-conſent of all the people, exclude the Female Sex from the Royal Succeflion, and 
admit only to the inherirance of the Crown the neareſt Malesz by which means, the 
Empire of that Nation, by a continned and uninterrupted Succdſfion, always remaincth 
in the fame Blood. From the diſpoſition'of this Law, the Princes of the Blood derive 
their name and priviledges 3 for being ail capable through default of the next heir, in 
their order to ſacceed to the Crown, they have in that conſideration great intereſt in the 
State, hnd the gots = of their famnlics preſerved with great reverence from the 
people3 no time nor diſtance of degrees prejudicing the conſervation of that order 
which Natore preſcribes them to the Succeſſion of the Kingdom. For which cauſe, 
though in the courſe of time, divers families, through ſundry accidents, have changed 
their names 3 as ſome have taken the ſirname'of Valor, others of Bowrbon, others of 
Orleans , others 'of Angoleſme , others of Vendoſme, others of Alayſox , and others of 
Montpenſier, yet for all that they have not loſt the trace of their Royal Conſinghinity, 
for the right of ſucceeding to the Crown 3 but the pre-eminencies of their Blood, and 
the ſame priviledges are ever from time to time preſerved to all. 

And becauſe it is evident how much they are all concerned in the cuſtody andpre- 
ſervation of ſo great an inheritance, of which they are all ſucceſſively capable, it hath 
therefore'ever been a cuſtom , that the next of Blood ſhould be Guardian to the Pu- 
BB, and  Governour of the 'Kingdom, 'ditring the minority or abſence of the lawful 
King. Reaſon willing, that the Government ſhould. not be committed to ſtrangers, or 
thoſe altogether Aliens, who tnight endeavour to deſtroy and diſmember the Union of 
{o noble a Body 3 but to ſuch, who, born of the ſame ſtock, ought in reaſon to attend 
the' preſervation of the Crown, as their own birth-right. Nor is this Prerogative a 
caſtom only, but the States-General of the Kingdom (which Aſſembly hath the power 
of the whole Nation) having often confirmed it with their conſent, and ordered it to 
beſo, it is fince becotne as a decteed Law, and a firm eſtabliſhed Conſtitution. 

The Royal Houfe then enjoys two Pre-eminencies : the one in matter of Inheritancez 


rhe other, of Adaiiniſtration; that, when any King ics withont male-children _ 
| | . when 
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when the abſence or minority of the Prince requires ſome other perſon for the Govern- 
ment and management of the State. Theſe wo Priviledges that arealways inherent 
Is choſe of the Royal Line, have been a cauſe that the. Princes of the have ever 
held a great authority with the people, and had a great part in the Governtnent of the 
Kingdotih. For they thernſelves have ever been very vigilant in the adminiſtration'of 
the Empire, which they eſteemed, reaſonably enough, as their own and the 
conceiving the Government might, at ſome time or other, fall into their hands, have 
ever had then in great veneration 3 and ſo much the rather, becauſe it hath often been 
found by experience, that the eldeft Line failing, the Crown hath been devolved upon 
the younger family. { *q SPTi-10. 
So the Regal Authority having an orderly ſucceſſion -in the race 'of Meroxes, after» 
wards in the family of Carolins, and laſtly in that of the Capetts; after many Ages, 
Lewis the Ninth of that name poſſeſſed the Kingdom 3 He who for innocency of life, 
and integrity of tnanners, was after his death deſervedly written in the Kalendar of 
Saints. Ot him were born two ſons 3 Philig the Third, firnamed The Hardy; and 
Robert, the younger, Count of Cler?mont, From Philip came the eldeſt Line, which 
enjoyed the Crown tnore than three hundred years, with the firname of Valois : from 
Robert deſcended the Houſe of Bowrbon, fo called (as it is a cuſtom atnong the French) 
from that State of which they-bare the Ticle, and enjoyed a long time as their own Ins 
heritance. R 22,001 
Now whilſt the Houſe of Valor poſſeſſed the Crown, the Houſe of Bowrbon held by 
eonſequence the rank of firſt Prince of the Blood , and enjoyed all choſe priviledges 
which we {aid before by Law and Cuſtom belonged . to that quality. This Family, 
great, not only through nearneſs to the Crown, but alſo in large poffeiſions, abundance 
of treaſure, reputation in war, and fruirfumeſs of off-ſpring z producing likewiſe tx 
quently tmen of a liberal nature , and popular civility ; eafily exceeded the limits of a 
private life 3 and with the ſinews of its own ftrength, together with the favour of the 
people, eſtabliſhed it ſelf in an exceſhve ſtate of greatneſs : which begetting jealoufic, 
and envy in the Kings , who were diſpleaſed at fo great an eminence and authority, 
bred tnany oceaſions of hate and ſuſpition 4 which ſometimes alſo brake forth into open 
war. - For Lewis the Eleventh, King of Fraxce, made war uppn Fobn, Duke of Bour- 
bon, in the war intituled, For the Commonwealth; and Lewis the Twelfth (though be- 
fore he came to the Crown) tried the ſucceſs of Arms with Peter of Boxrbon ; and fo, 
what by open defiance, what through ſecret malice, the Kings of Fraxce grew daily 
wore and more jealous of the Authority of the Princes of Bowrbon. + 
At the length, Frantis the Firft came co the Crown 3 who in the beginning of his 
Reign , led by the ardour and facility of youth , began with great demonſtration of 
afeRion , to confer honour upon the chief Princes of the 3 it ſeeming a thing 
ſhitable to that rmagnificence he ſhewed towards all men, and to the eſs of his 
mind, that thoſe Lords moſt nearly altied to him, ſhould be mo exalted, both for the 
Hohour of the Royal Line, and for his own particular reputation : And having obſerved 
in Charles of Bourbon, (who was the firlt Prince of the Blood) a generous courage, and 
a penius fit for any anployment , he promoted him co be High Conſtable of Fraxce 3 
and reſolved that all the weighty affairs. and principal charges of the Kingdom, ſhould 
þaſs only thorow his own hands, and thoſe that were neareſt of relation to himſelf; But 
when he came to 2ge more mature , the fervour of youth being paſt , and finding by 
being converſant in affairs, the reaſons by which his Predeceſſors gui ir coun- 
fel, with how much greatrr carneſtnefs he ſtrove formerly to raiſe the Houſe of Bowr- 
box, with fo mach the more anxiety of mind he laboured now to abaſe their excefſive 
-reatnels. | 
Nor did fortune fail to preſent an occaſion , woriderfully proper 'forthe execution 
of his deſign. For there being a Proceſs at that time between Louyſe , the Kings Mo- 
ther, and Charles of Bowrbon, for the ſame Dutehy which he then held, the King thought 
with himſelf, that if he cauſed Jadgment to be given in favour of his Mother, and 
deprived the Houſe of Bowrbon of their fundamental revenues, the Duke would cafily 
fall from that power and dignity which-was chiefly upheld by ſo fptendid a fortune: 
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But Charles, having ( by the preceeding of his buſineſs ) diſcovered the deceicful | 


praQtices of the Chancellor Antonio del Prato, by the Kings infligation, againſt him, 


diſdain of the injury, and fear of ruine, which was inevitably ted, fo much pte- 
vailed over him, that joyning ſecretly with the Ermperour'Chav/es the Fifth, and _ 
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T he Hiſtory of the Coil Wars 
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the Eighth of England, he began to conſpire agaitiſt the Kingdom, and the-very perſon 
of the' King. Which being diſcovered , he was conſtrained to flee , and afterwards 
bare Arms againſthim 3 and continuing that courſe, it fo fell out, that he was laſt of 
all: General to. Ceſar in the Battel at Pavia; where, after a. bloody laughter in the 
the French Army, the K ing, invironed by divers Squadrons of Foot, was at length 
taken priſoner. For theſe facts Charles being declared Rebel, and all his eſtate contiſ- 
cate and havirig within a ſhort time after, at the taking of Rome, Joſt his life alſo ; 
the Houſe of Bourbox fell from that envied greatneſs, which had cauſed ſuch jealouſie 
im the King, | | | | 
This _ not ſufficient to ſtop the perſecution now begun : for although Charles were 
unhappily dead without children, and though the others of the family did in no way 

take of his counſels 3 notwithſtanding, the King, more ſwayed with revenge of the 
injuries paſt, than the force of reaſon 3 all the Lords of that Houſe, more through 
hate of their name, than any delinquency in their perſons, were utterly deprived of 
all favour at Court, and wholly removed from the management of affairs: And al- 
though this rigour was in time ſomewhat lefſened, and the —_— mind fo far mitiga- 
ted, as to forget things paſt, and to lay by the ill opinion he had conceived of them; 
notwithſtanding he continued ſtudiouſly to endeavour to cut off all means whereby thoſe 
Princes might return to their former honour, and that power to which they were for- 
merly with ſo much favour advanced. 

This ſecret intention.of the Kings was very well obſerved by Charles Duke of Vex- 
doſme, the chief of that Houſe, Wherefore forcing himſelf with moderation of mind 
to overcome the ſuſpition and jealouſies that ſo oppreſſed his family, he refuſed, du- 
ring the Kings impriſomment , to pretend to the Regency which of right belonged to 
him and after the King was delivered, having retired himſelf to the quiet of his own 
domeftick affairs,' ſought not to be recalled to any part in that Government in which he 
knew himſelf ſo much ſuſpe&ed.' The reſt of the ſame Houſe following his example, 
to ſhew how much they were ſtrangers to the wicked counſels of Bowrbon, by being ſuch 
ready Exccutors, though to their own diminution and prejudice, of the Kings inclina- 
tions, voluntarily withdrew themſelves from all buſineſs that might breed any ſuſpition 
of them 3: and ſtanding retired, little troubled themſelves with the charges and com- 
mands:at Court 3 among which, deſpiſing the little ones, they already perceived it was 
impoſſible for them to attain to thoſe dignities which they knew belonged to the great- 
neſs of their birth. - | | 

The Houſe of Bowrbon thus ſuppreſſed, and removed from the affairs 3 there ſprang 
up under Francis the Firſt, two great families, which within a ſhort time got the whole 
buſineſs of the State into their own hands z Momorancy and Gwiſe, neither of them any 
wayallied to the Houſe Royal, but both the one and the other of very eminent Nobi- 
lity. : That of Momorancy keeps a venerable record of the eminency of their Anceſtors 3 
for they do not only ſhew a right deſcent from one of thoſe Barons that accompanied 
the-firſt King Pharamond in the Salique Expedition 3 but prove alſo, they were the firſt 
among the French Nation, that received Baptiſm, and the Chriſtian Faith : wherefore 
among other marks of Nobility, thoſe of that family give this device: Deus primun 
Chbriſtzanum ſervet , as an undoubted teſtimony of the antiquity and piety of their Pre- 
deceſſors. From this ſtock came Anne of Momorancy, a man of great quickneſs of wit, 
but a moderate diſpoſition z who, beſides his natural dexterity and gravity, being ac- 
.companicd with a fingular induſtry, and exceeding patience in the various changes of 
the Court, he knew ſo well in what manner to gain King Francs his affection, that ha- 
ving: paſſed thorow other great charges, he was firſt by him promoted to the Office of 
Grand Vaſter, and a little after the death of Boxrbox, to the dignity of High-Conſtable, 


The Houſe of and had then the Government of the War, and Superintendency of the Aﬀairs wholly in 
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his own. hands. 

But the Houſe of Lorain, from which are deſcended the Lords of Gziſe, deriving their 
original from great antiquity, reckon in the malc-line of their Predeceſſors, Godfrey of 
Builex : He who being General of the Chriſtians at the recovery of the holy Sepulchre, 
attained in Afia by his Piety and Arms, the Kingdom of Feruſalem ;, and by the Mo- 

. thers fide, ſhews a long continued pedigree from a daughter of the Emperour Charles 

, the Greats In this Family, flouriſhing in wealth, and powerful in poſſeſſions, Anthony 

Duke of Lorain obtaining the Soveraignty over his own people, Claudian the younger 
brother, (a Ptince of excellent yertue, and no leſs fortunate ) going ſome little _ 
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aftet into Frende, to take poſſeſſhon of the Dutchy of Griſe, gave ſuch clear teſtimony 
of his conduct amd valour in the Wars, that after the Battel of Marignas, wherein he 
commanded che Almans, being found moſt grievouſly wounded among thickeſt of the 
dead bodies, and almoſt miraculouſly recovered, he ever after held the firft place of re- 
putation amang, the French Commanders. But though both theſe Families had defer- 
ved fo well, as it was not eaſe to-judge which ſhould have the pre-eminence ; yet as 
Gwiſe was ſapeviour in birth , and large poſſeſſions, ſo the Conſtable had the advantage 
of the Kings favour, and chief management of the affairs. The truth is, as the con- 
dition af the Court is ever various and unconftant , ſo both of them towards the end 
of Francis his Reign, paſſed thorow many accidents of great hazard and difficulty. For 
the Confiable, who was a chief inſtrument in perſwading the King to credit the pro- 
miſes of the Emperour Charles the Fifth, and to give him a fafe condut when he was 
forced in haſte to paſs quite thorow the Kingdom unarmed, to ſuppreſs the Rebellion 
at Gawnt:; afterwards the Emperours deeds not any way correfponding with his words, 
fell into ſach diſgrace with the King and Court , that being noted by every one for a 
light faithleſs man, he was forced to abſent himſelf, and retire toa private life, to be 
ſecure from the perfecutions of his adverſaries. And the Duke of: Gziſe having without 
Commukon carried ſome Companies of ſouldiers within the Kingdom to aid his Bro- 
ther, the Duke of Loraiz, in the War againſt the Anabaptiſts, ſo incenſed the King, 
that he was likewiſe forced, by withdrawing himſelf, to give place to the adverſity 
of fortune. 

The Conſtable and the Duke of Gziſe thus gone from Court, there came in their 
places to the Government of the affairs, Claud &* Annibaut Admiral, and Francis, Car- 
dinal of Toxrnon; men that by long experience and induſtry had acquired a great re- 
putation of wifdom 3 but of ſuch private condition for their birth and fortune, that 
they could never afcend to that ſuſpected greatneſs, which the King ; as dangerous, 
abhorr'd in any fubject. | 

Some are of opinion, that the King, a Prince of exquiſite agacity in timely diſco- 
ering the natures and inclinations of men, at fuch time when through paſſed adverſt- 
ties, he was grown to be of a difficult and jealous nature, made it his ſtudy to ſuppreſs 
and banith from Court the Conſtable and the Duke of Gziſe, whom before he fo much 
loved, and ſo conftantly favoured 3 ſuppoling he could never reign abſolutely, nor rule 
as hc liſted, whilſt he had men about him of ſuch power and reputation, who were in a 


- manner able to balance his will.. And as in the Conſtable, that which moſt offended 
" him, was his great experience, and too much knowledge, through which he believed 


he could not conceal from him his moſt ſecret and hidden defigns: fo in the Duke of 
Gruiſe, he was diſpleaſed not only with the eminency of his birth , but alfo the reſtlef- 
nefs of his thoughts ; perceiving in thoſe of that Family a diſpoſition and inclination 
xcady to embrace any ſeafonable opportunity 3 and withal, an ability not unfit to ma- 
nage any whatſoever weighty or dangerous delign. They add alſo, that towards his 
end he gave ſecretly this advice to his Son Henry the Second, That he ſhould beware of the 
exceſſtve greatneſs of his SubjeAs, but particularly of the Houſe of Guiſe , who, if they were 
ſaffered to grow too high, would without doubt maleſt the quiet of the Kingdom. Which, 
though 1 dare not affirm, having no other teſtimony than publick Fame, which often 
proceeds from malice yct it is certain, the things which ſince hapned have added great 
credit to that report. 

But howſoever it were, Francis the Firſt being dead, the new King Henry the Second 
(inclined rather to follow the appetite of his own will, than the advertiſements and fo 
late example of his father) removed at firſt daſh; from Court, and from their places, 
all thoſe that before had any part in the Government, and ſubſtituted into their rooms 
the fame men whom the deceaſed King had taken occahion to diſcharge of their truſt, 
Preſently were diſmiſſed from all employment the Admiral, and the Cardinal of Towr- 
01 , both of them privy to thoſe ſecrets which for many years were negotiated by this 
Prince, and his Predeceſſors 3 in whoſe room were called to the principal charges of 
State Anne de Momerancy High-Conſtable, and Francis of Loraix, Son to Cland Duke 
of Gziſe, Theſe being made as it were Moderators of the Kings youth, and Arbi- 
trators in the Court of all buſineſſes of conſequence, though they had ſeveral thoughts, 


ſeveral ends and inclinations, yet in power and authority were ina manner the ſame. 


For the Conſtable, a man ripe in years, a friend to peaceful counſels, and of a long pra- 
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T he Hiſtory of the Goil Wars 


Emulation be- 
tween the 
Conftable and 
the Duke of 
Giſt, 


and held:the firſt place in the management of the affairs of State. But the Duke of 
Giſe; being in the flower of his age, firong of body, of a noble preſence, full of viva- 
city of: courage , and 'of a ready wit-for any generous notable aCtion, had the air and 
favour of the Court 3 was admitted by the King to a familiarity of converſation, and as 
it were a companion. in all his pleaſures and youthful exerciſes : fo that his affeQion to 
the Conſtable was rather-reſpe&,' and his inclination to the Duke of Gziſe might ra- 
ther be called acquaintance. Their ways alſo were very different 3. for the Conſtable 
loving parſimony and moderation, with a certain kind of pride: that uſually accompanies 
old age, flighting the applications of ſtrangers, oftentimes oppoſed with his authority 
the Kings liberality, and full of auſterity, and ſevere conſtancy, little eſteemed the po- 
pular applauſe. . But quite contrary, the Duke of Gz4ſe, affable of ſpeech, and popular 
in his ations, with oltentation of liberality and pleaſantneſs, laboured to win the affe- 
Rionsof all the ſouldiers 3 and by. taking into his protetion thoſe that were in neceſ- 
ſty, ſought to gain-the dependency and affections of firangers. Hence began (as it 
often happens) to riſe.an emulation betwixt them 3 for tinding they were equally lo. 
ved and credited, they both laboured with all their power to get the advantage of each 
other in the Kings favour, and adminiſtration of affairs. Wherein, beſide their natu- 
ral inclinaticn, they were upon all occaſions animated by their neareſt Allies: The Con- 
ſtable by, Jaſper de Coligny, Lord of Chaſtillen, his ſiſters ſon, who after the death of 
Annebaut, was created Admiral of France z a man of ſubtil wit and eſteemed valour : 
and the Duke of Gwiſe, by his brother Charles, Cardinal of Lorain ; who though he were 
fiogular jn learning and gracefulneſs of ſpeech, thoſe excellent endowments received no 
little luſtre from his dignity and noble preſence. 

Fortune was not ſlack in opening a large field to ſtir up this emulation : For the 
Emperour Charles the Fifth preparing a mighty Army to beliege Mets a place of ſtrength, 
which they pretend belongs to the Empire, but placed upon the Frontiers, ſerves in a 
manner as a Bulwarkto France : and the greatneſs of the preparations ſtriking a terrour 
through all the Kingdom , it appeared fit that one of the Kings Favourites ſhould be 
choſen. to manage the troubleſom command of that War. But the Conſtable being now 
aged, being above ſixty years old, defiring rather to continue about the þ ings perſon, 
than to expoſe the reputation he had already gotten tonew hazaxds, ſeemed filently to 
refuſe the weight of ſo great a charge. j On the contrary, the Duke of Gziſe, who ſaw 
there was no other way lcft to raiſe hiqaſelf in favour and reputation above Momorancy, 
but by arms, being of a warlike genius{gand great courage, ſought _ that imploy- 
ment. | So the Conſtable, glad of theYdvantage, to ſee the lite and reputation of his 
Rival expoſed to ſuch danger , cither -gyving conſent, or not. contradicting .it, the de- 


fence of Mets was wholly committed to, the Duke of Gwiſe 3 who with his valour and © 


condu& having fully anſwered the expectation of all men , diſcharging himſelf with 
great honour in ſo doubtful an enterprife , remained in ſuch reputation both with the 
King, and all the French Nation , that afterwards , a General being to be ſent into 
Italy, to recover the Kingdom of Naples, there was no doubt but that charge ſhould be 
conferred upon him- And although che War of Italy was altogether without ſucceſs, 
or but of little advantage, not by the Dukes fault, but partly through the ordinary de- 
f{e& of the French Souldiers, partly through the unconſtancy of Confederates z he never- 
hn grew in greater authority and reputation than happily he. would have done by a 
victory. ? 

For Philip the Second, King of Spain, to whom his Father Charles the Fifth had 
ſurrendred the Government of his-Kingdom, having brought an Army upon the con- 
fines of France out of Flanders, and to divert the War of Italy, invaded Picardy, the 
Conſtable who was Governour of that Province, was forc'd to abſent himſelf from the 
King , and once more, againſt his will, to try the fortune of War, when loſing the 
Battel of S. Qxintin, and being taken priſoner by the' Spaniards, to the evident danger 
and great terrour of all the adjacent Provinces, the Kings Council thought it neceſſary 
to recal out of Italy the Duke of Gxiſe to oppoſe the fury of the Enemy, and to pro- 
vide againſt thoſe dangers, and repair thoſe loſſes which the overthrow given to the 
Conſtables Army had occaſioned ; Which expeQation was (o fully anſwered, not only by 
the expedition he made thither; but -by the memorable fieges of Calais, Guines, and 
Thionville, that he was ever after without ſcruple thought as far ſuperiour to the Con- 
ſtable, as the Victor ought to be above the vanquiſhed. 

But the Conſtable being in proceſs of time freed from his impriſonment, and returned 
v3 to 
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ro Court, it ſoon appeared, that the King began to renew his former inclination to- 
wards him : for, attributing his late misfortune to the uncertain chance of War, he 
reccived him into the ſame nearneſs as before, and again made uſe of his counſel, by 
which he was caſed (being wholly addicted to his pleaſure) of the intolerable burthen 
of buſincſs. Whercupon the Duke of Gwiſe , and his Brother the Cardinal of Lorain, 
the one in War, the other in Civil matters, of great reputation and credit, doubting 
he would ealily recover his former power, if there were not ſome ſtratagem or impe- 
diment laid in his way 3 they reſolved to ſide with Diana, Dutcheſs of Valentinozs z and 
ſo joinivg intereſts and a ſtrict league of friendſhip, under the proteQiion of her favour 
to maintain their own greatneſs. This Diana was of a noble Family, and deſcended 
from the Counts of Poitiers, endowed in her youth with rare and ſingular beauty, of 
a courtly.lively,and graceful behaviour, of a flowing ſprightly wit, and indeed adorned 
with all thoſe qualities that render young, Ladies eſteemed and favoured. - She was 
married to the Seneſchal of Normandy, and by him having had two daughters, in a 
ſhort time after became a widow 3 then that yoak ſhaked off, letting her ſelf looſe to 
the pleaſures of the Court, ſhe preſently became fo abſolutely Miſtreſs of the Kings affe- 
tions, that ſhe diſpoſed of him as ſhe pleaſed 3 and not degenerating from her womans 
nature, governed fo licentiouſly, and with ſuch greedineſs appropriated all the riches 
of the Crown, that ſhe became intolerable to the whole Kingdom, and univerſally ha- 
ted of all men, For the Queen (although ſhe made ſhew of the contrary) through dif- 
dajn of being rivalled, was inwardly her bitter enemy z and the Nobility, who through 
her womanith malice and praQtices, [were many of them ill uſed, and diſobliged, could 
not endure to ſubmit themſclves and their fortunes to her peeviſh humour 3 and the 
people ceaſed not tocurſe her covetouſneſs perpetually, attributing the cauſe of all their 
Taxes which they fo groaned under, only to her avarice. 

But the Gmaiſes, ſollicited only with the fear of falling from their greatneſs, to 
which they had climbed thorow ſo many difficulties, having no regard to this univer- 
{al hate, much leſs to any other reſpeQ, reſolved to ſecure themſelves under her prote- 
Aion and favour 3 which in a ſhort time grew fo partial on their ſide, that having mar- 
ricd one of her daughters to the Duke of Axmale their third brother , they united all 
their powers to one and the ſame &nd. But the Conſtable ſoon perceived the ſubtil 
practices of the Guiſes , and not abſolutely relying upon his own ſtrength, nor the 
Kings favour, thought likewiſe of making his addreſſes to the ſame Diana 3 and, as 
the Guiſzs had allured her with the greatneſs of their alliance, to win and draw her to 
his party by ſatisfying her covetouſneſs, a paſſion by which he perceived ſhe was no leſs 
ſwayed than by her ambition : Wherefore beginning to uſe her with great reſpeR, to 
gain her the ſooner, at the ſame time he gave her many rich preſents, and was ſo far 
* tranſported with the deſire of effecting his purpoſe, that, all greatneſs of ſpirit laid 
alide, he reſolved to take for his daughter-in-law, a Neece of hers, whom he married 
to his ſecond Son Henry Lord of Danville, which was ſo much the more unadviſedly 
done, by how much Diana already fireightly united with the Gwiſes , really endea- 
voured to maintain their power, and favour'g the Conſtables deligns in appearance and 
ſhew only. | Fe 

From henceforward it was in vain any longer to oppoſe the greatneſs of the Gmiſes, 
For beſides the merits of their ations, in the ſame time that this contention was at the 
higheſt for ſuperiority z Francis the Daulphine of France , and the Kings eldeſt fon, 
took to wife Mary, only heir to the Kingdom of Scotland, who was daughter to Fares 
Stuart, then lately deceaſed, and Mary of Lorain, ſiſter to the Duke of Guiſe and the 
Cardinal 3 ſo great an alliance, that they ſcemed now to have the ſame intereſt with the 
Crown 3 in ſo much, that nothing remaining to rhe Conſtable and his, but the Kings 


uſual countenance, and ſome natural propenſity of kindneſs to himz nor to the other M5 


Lords and Barons of France, but only the charges and offices of leſs conſequence 3 the 
three brothers of Gmiſe got into their hands all the principal dignities and chief Govern= 
ments of the Kingdom, together with the Superintendency of all the affairs both Mar- 
tial and Civil. 

Whilſt theſe things, which buſied the minds of all men, were agitatedat the Court, 
the Houſe of Bourbon, next of blood, and neareſt allied to the Crown, contrary to the 
cuſtom of the Nation, being in a manner deprived of all honours and dignities, ſe 
dom apprarcd, unleſs called upon by the neceſſity of war, or in the exerciſe of their 
charge in thoſe few ſmall Governments which PRIGHEIES ia their — 
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though the Prince of Anguin, one of the ſame Houſe, ſo advanced himſelf by his va» 
lour and-generoſity of ſpirit, that the King was content to beſtow upon him the Go- 
vernment of his Army in Piedmont, where he won the victory at Ceriſola, and in di- 
vers other occaſions gained ſtill greater credit and reputation : Notwithitanding, he not 
living long, his good fortune but little advantaged the oppreſſed and ftill-perſecuted 
Houſe of Boxrbon 3 for he once dead, it remained abſolutely deprived of all manner of 
greatneſs or favour at Court. The chief of this Houſe were Antory Duke of Vendoſme, 


" and Lewis Prince of Conde his brother, both ſons to that Charles of Vendoſme , who 


after the Rebellion of Boxrbon, and the impriſonment of Francis the Firſt, by his mode- 
ſty and retiredneſs, in great part appeaſed the hate which fo violently raged againſt 
the whole Family. 

Thoſe of Boxrbox ſeeing themſelves thus overtopped in power and authority by the 
Houſe of Guiſe, (being but ſtrangers newly come out of the Houſe of Lorain, which 
lies between France and Germany) were not a little troubled to ſee themſelves not 
only deprived of all priviledges belonging to their blood , (except that which could 
not be taken from them , the right of ſucceſſion) but, whereas by the natural courſe 
they uſed always to hold the firſt place about the King3 to be now, contrary to all 
reaſon and juſtice, the laſt : And their condition was yet more deplorable, by reaſon 
of the Kings reſoluteneſs and violent nature, not at all to be moved by the complaints 
of thoſe who ſeemed in any way to oppoſe his natural inclinations. In ſo much, as 
the Court loſing in a manner its natural unconſtancy, kept ſtill the ſame face and form 
of things 3 the Giſes ruling all. ſo abſolutely, that none durſt oppoſe their power. The 
Conſtables greatneſs afflicted them not ſo much; but on the contrary, they exceedingly 
grieved to ſee him ſo much fallen from his former beight, and left in ſuch a ſtate, that 
he was ſcarce able to uphold himſclf. For being joined with him not only by alliance, 
but in friendſhip and intereſts , .they had yet hope by means of his favour to riſe again 3 
at leaſt to ſome tolerable condition, if not to the power and authority their Predecefſors 
had formerly enjoyed. So that now deprived in a manner of all hope, (which is uſually 
a comfort to thoſe in aMiQion) they- became ſo much the more ſenſible of the hard- 
neſs of their preſent fortune. . 

But amongft theſe, Antony of Vendoſme, a Prince of great goodneſs, (and of a facile 
quict nature) bare his misfortunes with an excellent temper 3 his thoughts being for the 
moſt part buſied about greater matters : for having married Fane of Albert, only daugh- 
ter to Herry King of Navarre, and after his father-in-laws death, aſſumed the Title and 
Arms'of King z he took upon him not only the care of the Principality of Bears, at 
the foot of the Pirenean Mountains, (where he was abſolute Soveraign) but alſo uſed 
all manner of eudeavour by way of accord, to recover his Kingdom, which the Spa- 


'niard;had long poſlefed by force, ever ſince the Wars between Ferdinand the Catholick 
King, and Lewis the Twelfth. - But the King of France, by whoſe means it was loſt, | 


had often; though to no purpoſe, (being ſo nearly joined to Spain) attempted the re- 


; gaining of it by force. Wherefore now theſe two great Kings being about a Treaty 


tor. a.general peace; he hoped likewiſe ſo tobe compriſed in the Articles of Agreement, 


* that his own fate ſhould be reſtored to him 3 or at leaſt changed for ſome other lands 


of-tks vahue. He grew more paſſionate in that deſire, becauſe the Queen, his Wite, 
had brought him a Son, who, in remembrance of his Grandfather on the mothers ſide, 
was called Henry, the fame, who after the revolution of many miſeries and irkſom 


Wars, by ſucceſs.of vidtory obtaining the Crown, is now by general conſent firnamed 


The birth of 
Henry the 4th, 
Dec. 13-1554- 
in the Terri- 
tory of Paw, 
intheViſcouns 
ty.of Bearn, & 
Free State. - 


The Great : He was betn upon the thirteenth of December, in the year of our Salvation 
1554. in the Town of Paw, in the Viſcounty of Bearxe, which is moſt deliciouſly $1- 
tuated ar the foot of the Perinees, This birth, as it greatly rejoyced the Parents, (o 
It ſpurred them on, with all eagerneſs, to purſue their deſigns for the recovery-of Na- 
varre z. and withal the King 4ony of Bowrbon thinking he ſhould eafilier intereſt the 
King to include his refiauration-in the Treaty, than obtain as Prince of the Blood any 
dighity or. Government in Frazce, with ſo much the greater patience and meekneſs, 
ſuffered the injurics caſt upon his Family. And although the King, either till of the 
{ame mind to leffen'the Princes of the Blood , or elſe meerly in anger to Antony, be- 
cauſc he refuſed to change his Signiory of Bearxe, and the reſt of his poſſeſſions in thoſe 
parts,” for other Cities and Lordthips in the Kingdom of France, diſmembred his Go- 
vernment of Guienne; which he enjoyed as firſt Prince of the Blood, and ſeparated 
from it all Laxgeedae, a large and populous Province, together with the City of 7 _ 
roger on 
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and aſſigned the Government of them to the Conſtable 3 he notwithſtanding, diſſem- 
bling ſo great an affronc , without any ſhew of being at all ill ſatisfied, conſtantly per- 
ſevered in his deſign. | 

But Lewis of Conde his brother, full of high thoughts, and of an unquiet ſpirit, not 
awed by ſuch pretences, finding the narrowneſs of his fortune could not maintain the 
greatnels of his birth, ſpitefully vexed at his preſent condition, could not conceal the 
malice and- envy he bare to the Houſe of Gziſe, which in a manner devoured all the chief 
employments of the Kingdom. Beſides his own intereſt, the diſgraces laid upon the 
Conſtable, made not a little impreſſion in him : for having married his Neece Elianor 
de Roye, and made a firm League of friendſhip with him and his ſon Momorancy, he 
eſteemed the ſuppreſſion of that Family an increaſe and accompliſhment of his own miſ- 
fortunes. Theſe unquiet thoughts were ſtill nouriſhed in him by the Admiral of Cha- 
ftilloa, and his brother Mounſieur 4* Andelot : The firſt, of an ambitious nature, but 
withal, cautious and ſubtil, let paſs no opportunity by ſtirring up troubles, to raiſe 
himſelf to an eminent degree of power : The other of a fiery diſpoſition, raſh by na- 
ture, and perpetually involved in faQtions, endeavoured by his example and perſwa- 
fions, more to exaſperate the Princes fury, which already had kindled ſuch a fire in his 
breſt, that burning with hate, and made as it were deſperate, his mind was wholly ſet 
upon innovation. 

Such was the fate of things, ſuch the emulations and enmitics amongſt the great 
ones, diſpoſed upon every little occaſion to break out into open diſſention, when upon 
a ſudden ſupervened the death of Hexyy the Second, in the _ of Fuly, 1559. 

This Prince had in the War proved the variouſneſs of fortunez and dehiring at the 
laſt to caſe his Kingdom of thoſe great expences and troubles, he was per{waded, join- 
ing with the Neighbour Princes, to eſtabliſh a general Peace : to confirm which with 
the moſt laſting bonds that might be, - at the ſame time he married his eldeſt daughter 
Elizabeth to Philip the Second King of Spain, and Margaret his only ſiſter to Philibert 
Emanuzl, Duke of Savoy, But whilſt theſe Marriages were celebrating, with all Royal 


- magnificence, and an univerſal joy in the City of Paris; Behold, the laſt day of une, 


in a publick ſolemn Tournament, running with headed Launces againſt Gabriel Count 
of Montgomery, Captain of his Guard, by accident the Vizor of his Helmet flew open, 
and the ſtaff of his adverſaries Launce hitting him in the right eye, he was preſently 
carried away to the Hoſtel des Towrnelles, where, his wound being mortal, the tenth of 
Fuly he paſſed out of this life, much lamented ot all men. | 
Henry the Second being deceaſed, there ſucceeded to the Crown Frencis , Dolphin 
of France, his eldeſt Son , being about ſixteen years of age, a Youth of a languiſhing 
ſpirit , unhealthful and of a tender conſtitution , under whoſe Government all things 
ran on in ſuch a precipitate way to the foreſeen end , that hidden diſcords brake out 
into open enmities, and ſoon after came to the reſolution of Arms. The Kings youth, 
or rather his natural incapacity, required, though not a dire& Regent, (for the Kings 
of France are at fourteen years of age out of minority) yet a prudent affiduous Gover- 
nour, till his natural weakneſs were overcome by maturity of years. The ancient 
Cuſtoms of the Kingdom call'd to that charge the Princes of the Blood : amongſt 
which, for nearneſs and reputation it. belonged to the Prince of Conde, and the King 
of Navarre, On the other ſide, the Duke of Gaiſe and the Cardinal of Lorain, nearly 
allied to the King in relation of the Queen his Wite ,, pretended to have this Dignity 
conferred upon them , as due to their merits, and great ſervices done to the Crown 3 
and, which moſt imported, becauſe they in effe& enjoyed it during the life-time of the 
deceaſed King, Amongſt theſe , Katherine of Medicis , the Kings Mother, for near- 
neſs of Blood, and according to many examples in former times, pleaded the right to 
be in her and her hopes were fo increaſed through the difſention among the Princes, 
that ſhe doubted not eatily to compaſs what ſhe defired. The fear that one faQtion had 
of another, facilitated her deſign, infomuch that the Griſes, knowing they had not the 
Qualification of Blood that was required to obtain the Goyernment of the State, and 
toreſceing how much the authority of a Mother was like to prevail with the unexperi- 
enced youth of a Son 3 reſolved to join and unite themſelves with her, dividing into 
two parts that power , which they doubted they could not wholly obtain for them- 


 felves. And in like manner the Queen , a woman of a manlike ſpirit and ſubtil wit, 


knowing the Princes of the Blood are ever naturally againſt the Government and great- 
nels of the Queens 3 - foreſeeing alſo, that as an Italian and a ſixanger , ſhe ſhould _ 
DE | C.2 _ the 
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the ſupport of ſome potent FaQion to eſtabliſh her ſelf; willingly condeſcended to 
wake a League 'with the Gziſes, who, the ſaw, would content themſelves with a 
ſhare only of the Government, which the Princes of Bowrbox pretended to belong wholly 
fo them. 

A great obſtacle to this Union, was the mutual intereſt of the Gxiſes and the Dutcheſs 
Diana, whom the deceaſed King loved extreamly even to his laſt but the buſineſs re- 
quiring it, delays not being to be uſed in ſuch great deſigns; The Queen on the one 
fide, who in her Husbands life-time had with moſt commendable patience indured a 
Rival , was inclined with the ſame moderation to forget all injuries paſt And the 
Guiſes on the other part, wholly fixing their thoughts upon the preſent occaſion, eaſily 
conſented ſhe ſhould be abaſed, and removed from the Court provided, ſhe were not 
abſolutely deprived of her eſtate , which after her was come to their third Brother the 
Duke of Arumale. Wherefore their common intereſt accommodating their preſent 
Union, and all matters concerning Diana ſetled to the Queens liking 3 they began una- 
nimouſly to lay the baſis of their intended greatneſs. 

The King of Navarre was abſent”, little ſatisfied with the King and the Court, be- 
cauſe in the Capitulation with Spain, no regard was had of his intereſt for the recove 
of his Kingdom. The Conſtable was employed in the Obſequies of the King, whic 
were on purpoſe committed to his care : for, that _— continuing with the ſame 
pomp three and thirty days together, it is not lawful for him that hath the charge of 
it to depart from the place where the dead body lies, and the Ceremonies are kept, 
which was in the Hotel des Towrnelles, very far diſtant from the' Lowere, whither (as 
the manner is) the new King was brought to reſide. So that all thoſe obſtacles remo- 
ved, partly by induſtry, partly by fortune, it was no difficult matter to get the King, 
who was likewiſe more than ordinarily led by the beauty and allurements of the Queen 
his Wife, to remit his whole authority into the hands of their neareſt Allies. So to 
the Duke was committed the care of the Militia; the Civil affairs to the Cardinal 3 
and to the Queen-Mother the ſuperintendence of all. 

Things thus ſetled according to their own will, they began to take ſurer footing 3 
and there being none preſent who by complaints or praftice could work the King to 
open a way to alterations , they preſently entred into conſultation how to remove all 
ſuch as might in any way oppoſe their deſigns. There was no doubt but their firſt at- 
tempt would be upon the Conſtable, as one whoſe authority and wiſdom the Griſzs 
moſt apprehended, and the Queen-Mother long, though ſecretly, hated. The Guiſes 
feared him by reaſon of the ancient emulations that had ever been between them , and 
becauſe the opinion of his wiſdom, though he had loſt his power at the Court, preſer- 
ved him ill in great credit with the people. But the Queens hate of him proceeded 
from many cauſes, and particularly becauſe when ſhe was hrſt married, he uſed all 
manner of endeavour to perſwade the King to repudiate her as barren and afterward, 
when ſhe proved to have children, he never ceaſed to ſpeak ſcandalouſly of her, ſaying, 
Of all th? Kings children not any one reſembled him, but only Diana his baſtard-daughter, 
who was deſtined for wife to Francis of Momorancy, one of his ſons : which ſpeeches 
(though not directly) caſt a blemiſh upon the Queens honour and chaſtity. Nor be- 
ſides theſe injuries, could ſhe eaſily forget , that he ( as he was naturally averſe to 
ſtrangers ) had obſtinately perſecuted all thoſe Florentines who through relation either 
of Blood or Country had recourſe to her Court 3 and as if he pretended to an emulation 
with her herſelf, had ever uſed what means he could poſſible to affront and keep under 
all her dependants. All which things in her Husbands life-time ſhe either patiently 
overcarne, or wiſely ſeemed not to take notice of, as indeed ſhe was a woman of a moft 
inſearchable mind, and a moſt profound diſſembler. But now that there was an op- 
portunity, they made her eaſily to conſent to the defire of the Gniſes, which was under 
other pretences to deprive him of all Government in the Kingdom, or favour at Court. 
Wherefore in private diſcourſe, cunningly falling into that Argument, they with one 
accord repreſented to the King the too great authority of that man 3 that if he remained 
at Court, he would pretend to keep him likea Child, under Government, and the lafh 
of his Diſcipline 3 and that being ſtraightly united wich the Princes of Boxrbon, (always 
enemies to thoſe that poſſeſſed the Crown which they had long looked after) it was 
not-fit in any manner to truſt him, leſt through that means his Majeſty might expoſe. 
both his own life and his young brothers to the treacheries of thoſe men, who being 
ſuſpeRed by reaſon of their reſtle(s ambition, were by the Kings his Predeceſſors _ 
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kept under, and at a diſtance. Theſe Arguments eafily making an impreſſion in the 
Kings weakneſs, (as thoſe that know little are naturally jealous of thoſe that know 
more) they reſolved upon a dextrous manner to licenſe him from'the Court. Where» 
fore his fathers Obſequies ended, receiving him with great expreſſions of kindneſs, he 
told him, thar being not able any other way to reward the greatneſs of his merits, and 
the pains he had undergone in the ſervice of his Predeceſſors , he was determined to 
eaſe him from the cares and —_ of the Government , which he knew now were 
burdenſom , and diſproportioned to his age, which he would not oppreſs with the 
exceſſive toil of buſineſs, but reſerve him for ſome great occaſion 3 and that therefore 
he might retire himſelf to his eaſe where belt pleaſed him, he being reſolved not to 
wear him out as a ſervant , or a vaſſal, but always to honour him as a father. By 
which ſpeech the Conſtable knowing it was no time to diſpute the matter , but that it 
would be beſt for him to accept that for a reward which otherwiſe would turn to a pu- 
niſhment, having thanked the King, and recommended to his proteQion his ſons and 
nephews, retired himſelf to his Palace of Chantilly, ten leagues from Paris, where he 
had formerly been ſheltred from the perſecutions of the Court. 

The Conſtable thus ſent away , the next thought was how to remove the Prince of 
Conde, whoſe arrogancy and animoſity appeared eyery day more prompt to take hold of 
any whatſvever occaſion to attempt innovations, Id to diſturb the form of the preſent 
Government. But there being yet no means found to remove him, by reaſon of his 
quality of Prince, and for want of a jult pretext, it was thought a good expedient, 


to ſend him out of the way, until ſuch time as the foundation of their new-formed 


Government were ſettled. Wherefore being appointed Ambaſſador to the Catholick 
King, to confirm the Peace and Alliance contracGed at the end of the laſt Kings Rei 
—_— from the Court, he left them the Field free to perfect their natdl To” 
ns. 

= the ſame manner they proceeded with all other perſons. For the Queen and the 
Gruiſes having reſolved formerly to eſtabliſh their commenced greatneſs, they thought it 
would happen according to their deſire , if reducing by little and little, the Fortrefſes, 
Souldiers, Treaſure, and Sinews of the State, into their own power, all the eſſential 
important buſineſſes of the Kingdom werecither managed by theraſelves, or elſe com- 
mitted to the truſt of their neareſt followers and adherents. Bur they were not 
wholly governed by their intereſts, that they had not ſill a regard to the publick good, 
and their own reputation. For they advanced not, as the common courſe is, men of 
little merit and abje& condition , thinking they would be more truſty becauſe of their 
obligation 3 but were induſtrious to get about them perſons of known worth , noble 
birth, and above all, of good reputation among the common people 3 by which they 
obtained two ends at the ſame time 3 the one, that the people were commonly pleaſed, 
and their il-willers could have no juſt exceptions 3 the other, that crediting perſons 
of honour and ſincere intentions, they were not cozened not deluded in their truſt, as 
—2 thoſe are that in great buſineſs rely'\upon men of baſe extraQion, or of vitious 

e. 

According to which Maxim, they recalled to the exerciſe of his charge Francis Oli- 
vier, High Chancellor of the Kingdom, a man of tried integrity, and ſevete conſtancy 
in the Government z who for too much freedom, or too much perſevering in his opi- 
nions, was at the beginning of Henry's Raign, by the Conſtables perſwaſion, diſmiſſed 
from the Court. Likewiſe they recalled to the Council of State, and near to the Kings 
Perſon, the Cardinal of Toxrnon 4 he who in the time of Francis the Firſt, Grandfather 
to this King, had the principal Authority in the State : by which means, being men of 
tried and known goodneſs, and enemies to all impoſitions which oppreſſed the Com- 
monwealth, they not only ſatisfied the deſire of the common people, and publick ex- 
peQation 3 but being diſgraced , and as it were caſt out by the Conſtable, and now 
recalled with much credit to the preſent Government, they ſerved alſo (by their coun- 
ſels and indufiry) to eſtabliſh the foundation of their-commenced greatneſs. Like 
dexterity and like artifices were uſed to fetch in the reſt. But with the Houſe of Bowr- 
bon and the Houſe of Momorancy, they proceeded not with ſuch moderation : on the 
contrary, the Gmiſes, tranſported, with a defire, as much as was poſſible, to abafe 
their old enemy, and the ſplendour of the Royal Family, readily embraced any occa- 
fon to diminiſh their reputation, or otherwiſe to prejudice them. Gaſper de Coligny the 
Admiral, was poſſeſſed of two ſeycral Governments , the Iſle of France (fo that Pro- 
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vince is called wherein Paris is ſituated ) and Picardy: and, becauſe the Laws of the 
Kingdom prohibit any. one to have two charges, the Jate King had reſolved to give the 
Government of Picardy to the Prince of Conde 3 thinking by that means, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to pacihe his mind, which he knew, though his oppretſions, was much incenſed, 
To which he was the rather induced, becauſe his father having long enjoyed that Go- 
vernment, and after him the King of Navarre his brother , he not only very much de- 
fired it, but had alſo ſome juſt and reaſonable pretences to it. But the Admiral ha- 
ving in conſideration of the Prince ſurrendred. it, and the King dying almoſt at the 
ſame time, Francis, not regarding his fathers purpoſe, though already declared, at the 
inſtance of the Guiſes, conterred the ſame Government upon Charles de Coſſe, Mareſchal 
of Briſſac, a Captain of great reputation, and no leſs vertuez but who taking his riſe 
from the fortune of the Houſe of Lorain, and ſtraitly united with thoſe Princes in all 
things , depended- abſolutely upon-them. The ſame reſpect was born to Momorancy, 
the Conſtables eldeſt ſon :- For he having married Diana, baſtard-daughter to Hexry, 
with promiſe to have the Office of Grand Maiſtre conferred upon him, which his ta- 
ther had enjoyed many years, the Duke of Gziſe, as ſoon as Francis came to the Crown, 
got it for himſelf; it being his chief end, to add to his new greatneſs, new authority, 
and new luſtre, and to deprive that family of it, which he defired to bring as low as was 
poſſible. Thus the Duke, and much more the Cardinal, when any opportunity was 
offered to depreſs their adverſaries, and advance themſelves, moſt greedily entertained 
it. But the Qyeen-Mother, who knew ſuch exceſſive covetouſnelſs, and great animo» 
ſity, muſt of neceffity, at one time or other , produce ſome great evil, and wiſhed 
they would proceed 'with more dexterity, and difſimulation,, was fo bold as in the be- 
ginning to oppoſe the counſels and reſolutions of thoſe, -by whoſe power her own autho- 
rity was chiefly upheld. Now the Princes of | Boxrb2n in this manner excluded from 
any part of the Government, and almoſt from the Court, and from the Kings ear, be- 


gan at laſt to weigh the eſtate of their own affairs; and conſidering the proceedings 


of their adverſaries, (who, not content with their preſent authority , contrived all 
means to/ eſtabliſh themſelves for the future) they rcſolved no longer to ſtand by as idle 


{ſpeRators of their own diſgraces, but to find out ſome remedy for the time to come, 


which might recompence their paſt loſſes, and ſtop the precipice of their future ruine, 
which they ſaw undoubtedly lay before them. To this end, Antony, King of Navarre, 
having left his young ſon to the care of the Qucen, his wife, in Bearze, in a manner 
ſecure-from that fire, which he ſaw now kindling to conſume the Kingdom of France, 
came to Vandoſme, where met him the Prince of Conde, then returned from his Em- 
baſſie, together with the Admiral Andelot, and the Cardinal of Chatillon his brothers, 
Charles Count of Roche-faucault , Francis Vidame of Chartres , and Antony Prince of 
Portian, all near Allies and Friends 3 with whom came divers other Gentlemen, anci- 
ent dependents and adherents to the Families of Bowrbon and Momoraxncy. Nor did 
the Conſtable (who, under pretence of retiredneſs and a quiet lite , ſecretly gave mo- 
tion to all the wheels of this attempt) fail to ſend thither his old Secretary Dardres, that 


by aſſiſting at the Aſſembly , he might repreſent to them his judgment concerning the 


preſent buſineſs, 


Now eatring there into a debate what (as things ſtood) was fitteſt to be done; | 


they all agreed in the end, but were of different opinions concerning the means : For 
they all knew the great indignities received by the Princes of the Blood ; who were 


not only: put by the firſt place in the Government, . but deprived of thoſe few charges | 
that remained amongſt them : likewiſe they clearly forcſaw how great a ruine ſuddenly 


threatned both the Princes of the Blood themſelves , and their whole party 3 the ſup- 
preftion of which,. they ſaw was the Gziſes chick aim. Wherefore they all concluded, 
that in the firſt place it was neceſſary to provide, as much as might be poſlible, againſt 
ſo grcat a danger, before things were brought to the laſt extremities, and irrepaira- 
--6 But by what means this was to be done, they did not ſo cality agree among them- 
clves. : | 

The Prince of Coxde, the Vidame of Chartres, d* Andelot , and divers others, the 


.moli ardent and reſolute amongſt them , were of opinion, that without giving more 


time to their adverſaries to ſtrengthen themſelves, and augment their power and repu- 
tation, they ſhould forthwith have recourſe to Arms, as the moſt expedite remedy, and 
more f{ccure than any other. They further ſhewed, it was but in vain any longer to 
expect in hope that the King would at length be moved, of his own free-will, * re- 
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ſtore them to their rights: for being of himſelf unable to reſolve any thing, he would 
hardly perceive or ſhake off that careleſneſs whercin frgm his birth his own nature had 
as it were buried him 3 that over-awed by the authority of a Mother, and the power 
which the Gwiſes uſurped over him, he would not dare to reſume that Sovereignty 
which he had ſo calily parted with : that the complaints and admonitions of the Princes 
of the Blood, and ſubjects well affected to the Crown, would never come to his cars, 
being as it were beſieged (even to the ſervants about his perſon.) by men hired by their 
adverſarics, the Champions of the preſent Tyranny : and therefore it was not to be 
expected, that the King ſhould , of his own dcliberation , yield them any relief, to 
whom their complaints would never be admitted, but deformed and blaſted with the 
odious names of Rebellion, Treaſon, and Conſpiracy : What elſe then could they look 
for ? that the Queen-Mother, and the Gwiſes, ſhould willingly depart from that great- 
neſs, which with ſuch pains and artifices they had eſtabliſhed, to ſhare it with their 
enemies ? that was a hope more vain, and more unrcaſonable than the former : for 
what men acquire boldly, they do not often part with cowardly. It is ordinary and 
natural for things unlawful and unfit, to be ſought after ſecretly, and acquired leiſure» 
ly 3 but once gotten into poſſeſſion , they are atterwards impudently held, and main- 
tained openly : That the ſhew of right, the refuge and authority of the Laws, (things 
that uſe to prevail with private men) do yield, without conteſt, to the violence and 
force of Princes, who meaſure reaſon by the rule of their power and will z and that 
to proceed with ſuch reſpect, increaſed confidence and boldneſs in their adverſaries 3 
That to begin with complaints and ſupplications , was but to ſound the Trumpet be- 
fore the Battel, to give the enemy warning to prepare for his defence 3 That the fuc- 
ceſs of great dcligns depended on the quickneſs of exccution , and timid uncertain 
counſels uſcd to abate the courages of men, vilitic their ſtrength, and let paſs opportu- 
nities, of themſelves apt enough to ſlip away : That therefore it was neceſſary to haſten 
the taking up of Arms , thereby to open a way to the ſuppreſſion of their unprepared 
enemies 3 and not to uſe ſlow wary courſes, which would ruine the foundation of 


their hopes, and render the whole enterpriſe very difficult. 


On the contrary, the King of Navarre, the Admiral, the Prince of Portizn, and 
the Conſtables Secretary in his Lords name, diſliked fo at firſt to have recourſe to 
force, and recommended more moderate gentle remedies. For they knew well, how+ 
ever the Princes of the Blood profeſſed to take Arms rather to ſet the King at liberty, 
who was belicged and oppreſſed by the power of ſtrangers, than againſt his State and 
Authority 3 nevertheleſs, it would be finiſterly interpreted, and abhorred by all true 
French-men 3 who moſt rcligiouſly reverence the Royal Majeſty, which ought not in 
conſideration whatſoever, ner under any pretences, to be in the leaſt degree violated 
or conſtrained. They conſidered withal, that obſerving the ftricneſs of the Laws, 
they could not juſtly force the King to yield up the Government into their hands 3 for 
being now paſſed fourteen years of age, he was no longer ſubje& to Tutelage, or the 
Government of any : and therefore it would be better to manage their cauſe with dex« 
terity, and ſhew of modeſty in their attempts and complaints, as wholly founded upon 
equity, rather than commit it to the fury of War : and if this reſolution were pru- 
dently followed with art and induſtry, they deſpaired not to ſecure the Queen-Mother 3 
who, if ſhe were once drawn from the Guiſes party, the foundation of their vaſt Great- 
neſs would ſoon fall, and a moſt ſecure and caſte way be open to their own pretences. 
Neither was it altogether to be doubted, that the Guiſes, who, without contradiction, 
had with ſuch boldneſs ingroflſed the whole , when they ſaw themſelves ſo ſharply and 
powerfully aſſaulted, would at leaſt yeild up ſome part of the Government tothe Princes 
of Bourbon : which once poſſeſſed of, they might ſecure themſelves from thoſe preſent 
indignities and imminent dangers that now ſo diverſly threatned them 3 in which mans 
ner they thought it much better quietly to content themſelves with ſome reaſonable 
condition, than to hazard all to the inſtability of fortune, and incertain chance of War : 
to maintain which , they did not ſee what Forces they could hope for in France againſt 
Their lawful natural King , nor what aſfiſtance was to be had from ſtranger Princes, 
who by the late Treaty and Alliances were fo firmly united and entred into a League 
with him; in which conſideration , it was greatly to be feared , that by taking of 
Arms, they might rather open a defiructive way even to the utter ruine of their whole 
Family, than an honourable inlet to the Government and Adminiſtration of the 

Kingdom. : 
This 


= T he Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 


The King of This laſt opinion, through the authority of the Author, at length took place ; and 
[i pr. gg fo it was reſolved, that the King of Navarre, as chict of the Family, and firſt Prince of 
if ſoliciting the ghe Blood, ſhould go to. the Court 3 and there having the Kings ear, (which could | 
nike Not be refuſed to one of his quality) lay before him, their reaſons, uſe all manner of 

Prinees of the rneans to. gain the Queen-Mother 3 and try by a wiſe and well-managed Treaty, whe- 

they mighe ther he could get him(elF any place in the Government, and his Brothers and their 

_—— in dependants reſtored to thoſe dignitics that were injuriouſly taken from them ; or elſe 

ment... to other offices and charges of like eſteem. But by the beginning it was eafie to ſe 
- how the event would prove: For the King of Navarre, terrihed with the dangerous 

face of ſogreat an enterprize, proceeded in it full of doubts and conſiderations, being 
beſides of a facile and baſhful nature 3 where, on the other fide, the Duke of Giſe, 
and Cardinal of Loruix, animated with their proſperity, boldly prepared themſelves 
to encounter with vigour and aſſuredneſs any oppotition whatſoever. 

"The k ing for a long time was informed and made believe by the Queen his Mother, 
and the Gmzſes, that the Princes of the Blood had ever been kept under by his Prede- 
ceſſors, by reaſon of the innate malice they always found in them towards the Kings 
that were in poſſeiſion of the Crown z whom they were ſtill practifing againſt, either 
by ſecret conſpiracies or open rcbellion; and that at the preſent,the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Conde ſeeing themſelves ncxt to the ſucceition, the King of a weak Con- 
ſtitution, and without heirs, and his Brothers Pupils, they endeavoured to deprive him 
of his Y others Government, and the care of his neareſt kindred, and keeping him in 
ſubjeQion , ( as formerly the Vaſters of the Palace did Clouis, Chilperic , and other 
Princes of weak capacity) intended perhaps by other wicked means, by treachery or 
poyſon, ſpeedily to make way for themſelves to the Crown. This probable well-form'd 
Story cabily breeding jealouſics in the King, who was by nature timerous and miſtruſt- 
ful, he received the king of Navarre with little ſhew either of kindneſs or honour 3 
and when he talked with him , (which was not but in the preſence of the Duke or 
F the Cardinal, who never ſtirred a minute from his fide) he ſtill made him ſharp an- 

ſwers and alledging his Majority, and avowing the great ſervices he received in the 

” preſent Government, ſtill cut him off from the inſtances and demands of the Princes 
of the Blood 3 as wholly proceeding from contrived ends, neither ſuitable to the times, 
nor any way agreeable to reaſon. 

The deſign upon the Queen-Mother had no better effet: for knowing ſhe could 
not truſt to the Princcs of the Blood, who, though they ſeemed well-afﬀfected to her 
for a time, till they had gotten acceſs to the Government 3 yet ſhe might afterwards 
not only be abandoned by them , but cxcluded from the Adminiſtration, and perhaps 
made to retire from the Court 3 and withal, thinking it direct indifcretion to forſake 
the friendſhip of the ſtrongeſt party, that was ſo well ſetled, to join with the Princes 
of Boxrbox , that had not any ſupport at all, ſhe reſolved to reſt upon that ſecurity 
which ſhe had alrcady propoſed to her ſelf. But nevertheleſs, deſirous to withſtand as 
much as was poſſible, the publick diſtra&tions and tumults of War, ſhe propoſed to her 
{#f, not to Jeave them altogether hopelcſs, but to efſay by diſſimulation and artifices, 
to divert the King of Navarre (whom ſhe knew pliable enough) from ſuch intentions, 
and by delays in time to effe&t ſomething that might be beneficial to the Common- 
wealth. _ To which purpoſe, at thcir fixſt mceting, having with ſhew of kindneſs filled 
him with hope, ſhe began moſt dexterouſly, in the progreſs of their diſcourſe, to de- 
monſirate unto him, that the King being of a delicate diſpoſition, was not to be ex- 
alperated by demands and unreaſonable complaints 3 but that it was neceſſary to ex- 
pet ſome fit opportunity, which time would at length produce. For as the King, be- 
ing now paſt his minority, was not bound in matters of Government to conform him- 
{lt to the arbitrement or opinion of avy body, but only to his own will and judg- 
ment 3 {o when an occaſion ſhould be offered to honour or gratifie the Princes of Boxr- 
hon, he would without all doubt ſatisftie the bond of conſanguinity, and ſhew to all 
the world, how great an account and eſteem he made of their vertue and loyalty. 
That the King ought not in any manner by a change to deſtroy or alter the things als 
ready eſtabliſhed, leſt he ſhould give occation to be thought of a variable nature, un- 
conltant, irreſolute, and inconfſiderate. But when places grew void, (as daily ſome 
or other did) he would not fail, ſo far as was reaſonable, /to fatishe the pretences of 
every one. Withal, the offered her (elf toundertake the proteQion of the Princes of 


the Blood, and earneſtly to follicite her Son, as ſoon as was poſlible, to ſatisfic their 
dcſires3 
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deſires that it would not be ſeemly for the King of Navarre, who was a wiſe man, and 
had ever been a pattern of moderation, that-he ſhould now ſuffer himſelf to be guided 
by youthful raſh Counſels, and led into thoſe precipiges which were neither becoming 
his age nor wiſdom 3 but expecting with patience that which he ought toacknowledge 
ſimply the Kings courteſie and affection, teach others the way how to receive in fe 
time the favours and benefits of their Prince. With theſe diſcourſes having often 


taſted his temper, and perceiving he began already to ſtagger, finally, to give him the - 


laſt ſhock, ſhe propoſed to him, that Elizabeth the Kings liſter, being to be ſent into 
Spain, accompanied with ſome Perſon of great quality and eſteem , ſhe had thought to 
recommend that charge to him, being every way qualifed both for gravity and Royal 
Birth, to honour and dignifie thoſe Nuptials ; which, beſides the content the King her 
Son would receive by it, would by the way prove very advantageous to his particular 
ends, For he would have opportunity to gain the Catholick King, and withal, to treat 
in perſon concerning the reſtitution or change of his Kingdom of Navarre z in which 
bulineſs ſhe proffered to iniploy all her own authority , and the power of the King her 
£on, to bring his deſires to their wiſhed ends. 

The King of Navarre, who in diſcovering and penetrating into the inclinations of the 
Court, found thoſe who had any employment there, complying with the preſent occa- 
ſions , took little care of the pretences of the Princes of the Blood 3 and thoſe that had 
reaſon to delire his greatneſs and his Brothers , ſome of them diſheartned, others ill {a- 
tisfied with his long ſtay, and all cqually deſperate of effecting any thing, eaſily return- 
ing to his former thoughts of recovering his Kingdom, he conceived he ought not to 
refuſe that occalion, which would be a means, not only to renew the Treaties of Agree- 
ment with Spain, but alſo to depart with honour from the Court, where he found he 
could not remain with any reputation. Wherefore willingly entertaining the motion 
to conduct Queen Elizabeth into Spain, and filled with infinite hopes by the Qyeen- 
Mother, (notwithſtanding the other Princes his adherents were very much offended at 
it) he haſtcd his departure with ſuch eagerneſs of mind, that his enemies themſelves 
could not have deſired it more. Nor did he with leſs facility entrap himſelf in the 
Treaty with the Spaniards : for King Philip being already advertiſed of the particulars 
of that bulineſs by the Queen-Mother, and he detiring no lefs than ihe, that the Kin 
of Navarre, who had ſuch ſtrong pretences againſt his State, ſhould be kept low, ow. 
far from avy power in the Government 3 commanded the Duke of Alva, and the other 
Lords appointcd to receive the Queen his wite, that they ſhould be forward to uſe all 
manner of mcans to allure him on, and entertain him: but ſlowly imbracing his propo- 
fitions, they ſhould offer themſelves to make report thereof to the King and his Council, 
without the opinion of whom nothing could be determined that concerned the intereſi 
of the State. 

So the King of Navarre being come to the confines of Spain, and having delivered 
Queen Elizabeth to the Spaniſh Deputies, he preſently entred into a Treaty that began 
fairly, as he thought, of his own private buſineſs z which being managed with excel- 
lent dexterity by the Spaniards, fo filled him with great, but delayed hopes, that he 
had no other thoughts but of his own affairs; in ſuch manner, that having at their 
requeſt ſent an Ambaſſador to that Court , he determined to retire himſelf to his an- 
cient quiet in Bear 3 with a firm reſolution not at all to meddle in the buſineſſes of 
France, ſince their deſires, by way of negotiation, proved fruitleſs. And for the War, 
he thought there was but little Juſtice in it, and too much hazard. 

But contrary was the opinion, and other the reſolutions of Lewis of Conde his Bro- 
ther, a poor Prince, but hardy and couragious z who having fram'd his hopes toaſpire 
to great matters, precipitated through the hate of his adverſaries, conſtrained by the 
narrownels of his fortune, and continually ſpurr*d on by his Wife and Mother-in-law, 
(this Siſter, that Neece to the Conſtable 3 but both of them fierce and ambitious wo- 
men) he could no longer ſupport the weariſomneſs of his preſent condition, but with 
all his power n—— new and dangerous counſels having, already figured to him- 
{cIf, that if he were a means and inſtrument to ſet the War on foot , he ſhould not 
only obtain a great power amongſt his own party, but riches alſo, with. divers other 
conveniencies 3 many adherents to his faftion, and abſolute Dominion over divers 
Cities and Provinces in the Kingdom. Wherefore having again aſſembled at his own 
bouſe at 12 Ferte in Champaigne the Princes his Allies, and Lords adhering to his fa- 
Ction, he laid before them, that having till then __ gentle pleaſant — = 
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found no eaſe by them 3 / it was neceſſary to apply a ſtronger medicine to cure the di- 
temper, which from the beginning fo violently tended to the ruirie not only of the Royal 
Houſe, but even of all that did not'adore and depend as ſlaves upon the rule of the 
Queen-Mother and the Griſes : That it was no longer time to hide their wounds, (till 
then with ſo much patience concealed) for they appeared manifeſtly to the eyes of all 
the world : That the injurics, with ſuch indignitics caſt upon the Royal Family, were 


- now openly to be ſeen 3 as their baniſhment from the Court , depriving them of the 


Government of Picardy , the ufarpation of the Office of Granud-Maiſtre ; The ſuperin- 
tendence of the Kings Revenues 3 The dividing of all the Charges and Offices amongſt 
ſtrangers, and perſons unknown ; The attificial impriſonment of the King. himſelf, 
to whom no body could have acceſs, that ſpake freely or honeſtly ; And fnally, the 
oppretſiont of all good men, and advaticerent only of thoſe, who looked after nothing 
elſe, but to rob and waſte the richts of the Crown. The eager perſecution of the 
Blood Royal was known to every one, and the tyranny of ſtrangers eſtabliſhed amongft 
them, whoſe violence could not be withſtood but in the ſame manner by violence 3 
That it was not the firſt time the Princes of the Blood had taken Arms to defend the 
Juriſdictions and Priviledges of their Fatnily. So Peter Duke of Brittain, Kobert Count 
of Dreaux, and divers other Lords, ingaged themſelves in a War, when in the mino- 
rity of the King Saint Lewis, Queen Blanch his Mother, of her own accord took upon 
her the Government of the State : So Philip Count of Valois, after the death of Charl-s 
the Fair, made uſe of his power to exclude from tlie Guardianſhip and Regency, thoſe 
that unjuſtly pretended to uſurp it 3 ſo Lewis Duke of Orleans made war in the time 
of Charles the eighth, to make himſelf be choſen Regent and Governour of the King- 
dom, againſt the power and authority of Anne Dutcheſs of Bourbon, who being the 
Kings elder ſiſter, had aſſumed the charge of his Government : That theſe, and many 
other examples, were fo evident, that they could not do amiſs in following the ſteps 
of their anceſtors, whoſe caſe being clearly the ſame with theirs then, directed them 
the way to their own preſervation, That they ought no longer to linger in expea- 
tion of the Kings pleaſure 3 who buried in the lethargy of his own incapacity, perceived 
not the miſerable ſlavery into which he was brought. But as a wile careful Phyſician 
gives medicines and potions to a ſick man againſt his will, to cure him of an infirmity, 
and recover him From that danger which he perceives not in himſelf: fo the Princes of 
the Blood (to whom , by conſent of the whole Nation, and ancient cuſtom , this care 
naturally belongs) ought to endeavour to frec the King from that ſlavery , and thoſe 
bonds, which he (overcome by his infirmity) perceived not, though ſo prejudicial to 
himſclf, and deſtructive to the whole Kingdom 3 but that it was neceſſary , before the 
preſent danger precipitated them into extremities, to arm themſelves with a ſtrong re- 


| Colution, and to proceed with a reſolved conſtancy. For by quickneſs, prevention and 


boldneſs, they ſhould cafily overcome thoſe difficulties, whioh appear more in a Coun- 
cil, or putting doubts in a debate, than they arc indeed when they come to be attempted. 
That on the contrary, by dejecdtedneſs of courage and flackneſs, they ſhould for ever 
ſubje& themſelves to a ruinous ſhameful ſervitude, Wherefore he deſired every one, 
all. doubts and uncertainties laid afide, couragiouſly to truſt his preſent ſafety , quiet, 
and future honour, to the ſtrength of his own Arms. 

Theſe things being ſpcken with efficacy and Souldier-like boldneſs and courage by 
the Prince, wrought upon the minds of the greateſt part of his audience, who were 
already of themſelves , through their own affections and intereſts, diſpoſed to take 
Arrns, 

But the Admiral , with more weighed counſel , meaſuring the greatneſs of the at- 
tempt, oppoſed the Princes opinion, and adviſed to take another way,which he thought 
more ſecure, and likelier to take effe&t. For to hazard ſo openly all the Royal Family, 
and ſo many their Allies and Dependants , with little force, not any adherents, no 
firong places, without men, and no proviſion of money, to the arbitrement of War 
and Chance, appeared to him too deſperate a reſolution 3 and therefore thought it ne- 
ceflary to have recourſe to induſtry and art , where there was a manifeſt defe&t of 
firength 3 and ſo working under-hand, without diſcovering themſelves, bring their de- 
bgn notwithſtanding by the miniſtry of other perſons, to the end they deſired. He 
ſhewed them , how the whole Kingdom was full of multitudes of thoſe that had em- 
braced the opinions and faith newly introduced by Calvin : . that, by reaſon of the (e- 
vcrity of the Inquilitions exerciſed againſt them, and rigorous puniſhments, = __ 
throug 
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through deſpair, brought toa deſire, nay, toa neceſſity of expoling themſelves to any 
danger whatſoever could befal them, ſo they might be free from the'miſery of their 
preſent condition 3 that they all believed that the ſeverity uſed againſt them, proceeded 
from the motions and advice of the Duke of Gxiſe, and much more from the Cardinal 
of Lorain, who not only in the Parliament and Kings Council ardently wrought their 
deſtruction, but in publick diſcourſe and private meetings, oppoſing their Do&trine, 
never defiſted to perſecute them that the reſolution and violence of that people was 
till then ſuppreſſed , becauſe they had no head to guide them , nor any perſon whoſe 
counſel __ ativity might put heat into them 3 but with any little ſhew of aſliſtance, 
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they would, without regard, hazard themſelves in all difficult and dangerous deſigns, 


through hope to be delivered from thoſe calamities that ſo much oppreſſed them. 
Wherefore it would be an excellent Expedient to make uſe of that means to animate 
and get intoa body a multitude ſo prepared 3 and then ſecretly to fet them on when oc- 


caſion ſerved, to the deſtruction of the Houſe of Lorain, in which manner, the Princes - 


of the Blood, and other Lords of their party, ſhould ſecure themſelves from danger, 
increaſe their ſtrength by ſuch a number of followers, gain the adherents of the Prote- 
ſtant Princes of Germany, and Elizabeth Queen of England, who openly favoured and 
tected that belicf, ſet a greater ſhew of honeſty upon the cauſe, lay upon others the 
urden of ſo bold an attempt and make it believed for the future by all the world, 
that the Civil War was ſet on foot , and ſtirred up, not by the intereft of the Princes, 
and their pretenſions to the Government , but by the diſcords and controverſies in 
matters of Religion, 

It was not hard for the Admiral by his cloquence and authority to perſwade the reſt 
to approve of this deſign , of it ſelf, in appearance, much conducing to the fiate of 
their preſent affairs : and there being many in the Aſſembly which ſecretly inclined to 
Calvins DoQtrine, it was reſolved with a general conſent, to follow that advice, the 
which, with lively and no lefs preſent hopes, hindred fo precipitate a War, and kept 


off, for a time , thoſe evident dangers to which men unwillingly expoſe themſelves, 


when there is any means wholly to avoid, or at leaſt to delay them. But it was a coun- 
ſel and reſolution ſo fatal and pernicious, that, as it let in all the miſerics and calami- 
ties, which with ſuch prodigious examples have for a long time afflicted and diſtracted 
that Kingdom, fo it brought to a miſerable end, both the Author himſelf that made 
the Propoſition, and all thoſe, who, led by their own affeQions and intereſts, conſented 
to it. 

But ſince the beginning and progreſs of Calvins Doctrine is fallen into mention, un- 
der the colour of which, ſo many great and ſeveral Factions have been engaged in the 
Civil Wars of France, both for the better clearing the buſineſs in hand, as alſo 
not to be forced often to look back to thoſe beginnings, which are 'fo requiſite to 
the underſtanding of matters of fact, it is neceſſary to make ſome thort relation 
of it. 

After Martin Luther in Germany opened the way to let in Schiſm into Religion, and 
new opinions into our Faith, ob Calvin, born at Noyon in Picardy, a man of a great, 
but unquiet wit , marvellouſly eloquent, and generally learned, departing from the 
Faith generally held and obſerved ſo many Ages by our Predeceſſors , propoſed in his 
Books which he publiſhed in print , and in his Sermons which he preached in divers 
places in France, One hundred twenty eight Axioms (ſo he called them) diſagreeing 
from the Roman Catholick Faith. The French Wits, curious by nature, and defirous 
of Novelties, began at firſt, rather for paſtime, than through choice, to read his Wri- 
tings, and frequent his Sermons. But, as in all buſineſſes of the world it uſes often 
to fall out , that things beginning in jeſt, end in earneſt; theſe Opinions ſowed in 
Gods Church, ſo crept up, that they were greedily embraced, and obſtinately believed 
by a great number of people and perſons of all qualities : in ſo much as Calvin at the 
firſt, thought a man of little worth, and of a ſeditious unquiet ſpirit, in a ſhort time 
came to be reverenced of many, and believed for a new miraculous Interpreter of Scri- 
pture, and as it were a certain infallible Teacher of the true Faith. 

The foundation of this DoRrine was in the City of Geneva, ſituate upon the Lake 
anciently called Lacus Lemanxs, upon the Confines of Savoy : which having rejeted 
the Government of the Duke and Biſhop, to whom formerly it paid obedience under 
the name of Terra Franca, and under pretence of living in Liberty of Conſcience, re- 
duced it ſelf into the form of a Commonwealth or Commonalty. From thence Books 
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coming, out daily in print , and men furniſhed with wit and eloquence infinuating 
themſelves into the Neighbour-Princes, who ſecretly ſowed the ſeeds of this new Do- 
Arine 3 in progreſs of time, all the Cities and Provinces of the Kingdom of France 


were hlled with it, though ſo covertly, that there appeared openly, only ſome few 


marks and conjectures of it. | 
The Original of this diſſention- began about the time of Francis the Firſt z who 
though ſometimes he made ſevere reſolutions againſt them , notwithſtanding, being 
continually buſfied in foreign Wars, either remitted it , or was not aware how at that 
time, the Principles of that Faith ( then rather deſpiſed and hated , than any way 
feared or taken notice pf) began by little and lictle to ſpread -in the world. | 
But Henry the Second, a religious Obſerver of the Catholick Faith, knowing withal, 
that from diſtraction of Religion in mens minds, would infallibly follow (as a neceſſary 
conſequence) diſtractions in the State 3 uſed his uttermoſi endeavours to extirpate the 
roots of thoſe ſeeds in their firſt growth. And therefore, with inexorable ſeverity 
reſolved , that all who were found convict of this imputation , ſhould ſuffer death 
without mercy. And although many of the Councellors in every Parliament, either 


- favouring the ſame Opinions, or abhorring the continual cfulion of blood, made uſe 


of all their skill, to preſerve as many as they could from the ſeverity of this execution z 


; notwithſtanding the Kings vigilance and conſtancy was ſuch. chiefly by the incitements 
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of the Cardinal of Lorain, that he had reduced things to ſuch a point, as he would in 
the end , though with the effufion of much blood, have expelled all the peccant hu+ 
mours out of the bowels of the Kingdom, if the accidents which followed, had not 
interrupted the courſe of his reſolution. | | 

But thereupon, the death of Henry happening unexpectedly, which the Calviniſts 
uſed to preach of as miraculous, and magnifie to their advantage : In the beginning 
of Francis the Second his Reign, this ſeverity being of neceſſity ſomewhat remitted, 
the diſeaſe by intermiſſion of the purge grew ſtronger 3 and as the remedies were gentler 
and leſs operative, ſo inwardly it increaſed , and ſpread it ſelf the more. For the 
Duke of Gaiſe and the Cardinal of Lorain, who governcd in chief, continued the ſame 
reſolutions of ſeverity 3 but it continued not in the Court of Parliament, nor were the 
other Magiſtrates ſo ebedient to the Regal Authority 3 but, over-awed by the number 
and quality of thoſe that had embraced that Doctrine which they called Keformed, and 
already weary of ſuch cruelty towards their Country-men and kindred, filently flackned 
the rigour, and were leſs diligent in enquiring after them : Beſides, there were many 
amongſt the Counſellors, who according to the inclination of the preſent Government, 
and through delire of change, were well pleaſed to have things ſo brought into confu- 
ſion. that every one might live with Liberty of Conſcience. For Theodor Beza, Cal» 
wins diſciple, a man of great eloquence and excellent learning, having by his Sermons 
ſeduced x great number of men and women, and many of the chief Nobility and 
greateſt Ks ar of the Kingdom being revolted to that Religion, their Aſſemblies and 
Sermons were then no more celebrated in Stables and Cellars, as in the Reign of 
Heyxry the Second, but in the Halls and Chambers of the bcſt Gentry, and moſt emi<« 
nent Nobility. | 

Theſe people were formerly called Hwugonots ; becauſe the firſt Conventicles they had 
in the City ot Tozrs, (where that belief firſt took ſtrength and encreaſed) were in cer- 
tain Cellars under ground near Hugo's gate, from whence they were by the vulgar ſort 
called Hugonots 3 as in Flaxders, becauſe they went in the habits of Mendicants, they 
were called Geux : Others count other ridiculous and fabulous inventions of this name z 
but howſoever it were , theſe Hnugonots had not yet any Head, nor authority of any 
Prince to prote&t them. For though the Admiral and other Lords inclined to their 
opinions, they durſt not as yet declare themſelves, but were bridled with the fear of 
puniſhmegnt, and therefore kept their Aſſemblies exceeding privately. 

Now the Princes of Bowrbox finding France in this ſtate, and {d agreeing with their 
intereſts, they greedily embraced the. Admirals propofitions, and unanimouſly conſented: 
to his opinion, to make uſe of this pretext, and the opportunity of theſe conjunQures 
to perfeQ their deſigns 3 and to this end deputed 4ndelst and the Vidame of Chartres, to 
negotiate their buſineſs. 

Andelot was brother to the Admixalz a man of great fierceneſs, and much experi- 
ence in war 3 but being of a-precipitate nature, and turbulent ſpiric, (Kill mingling and 
iatereſting himſclf in ſeditious Treaties and Plots) had many times offended the for- 
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mer Kings 3 and but for the protection of the Conſtable, and favour of his brother, 
more than once had forfeited his life and reputation. . But, for theſe and the like cauſes, 
removed from Court, he had a long time continued to take part with the Hagonets, 
and to give them his aid in their ſecret aſſembling themſelves to hear . Sermons. - Of 
like nature, and yet more precipitate, and more open, but not of like yalour,” was the 
Vidame of Chartres z who, great in riches, leading a licentious diffolute life, was be- 
come a refuge and ſanRuary for all vitious perſons and laſtly, (more through capti- 
ciouſneſs of his unquiet nature, than any ſenſe he had of matters of Religion) declared 
himſelf an adherent to Calvins DoEtrine, Theſe, as experienced Inſtruments to ſtir up 
Novelties, and knowing the places where the Hhgonots uſed to aſſemble, had no great 
difficulty, without diſcovering themſelves , to hnd out men enough fit to convey ſe. 
cret intelligence to thoſe that were intereſſed in it, of the begun defign 3, and to put in 
order and form thoſe things that were to be put in execution ; who,. befides their 
wondrous activity, had continual correſpondence with thoſe who (terrified with feat 
of danger and puniſhment) cared not for their own ſafety, to moleſt and ſubvert the 
whole world : and eaſily, in a ſhort time, brought their buſineſs to that iſſue as was 
intended. ”» off 

PraQiſing thus in all parts, they diſpoſed the order of their Council in manner as 
followeth. That, having afſembled a great multitude of thoſe that profeſs the Re- The manner 
formed Religion , they ſhould firſt of all ſend, and then appearing before the Court — 
unarmed, delire the King to grant them Liberty of Conſcience, free exerciſe of their ings. 
Religion , and Temples allowed, them for that purpoſe : which demands, knowing 
they would be ſharply and reſolutely denied , the armed men (which were to be ſent 
privately at the ſame time out of divers Provinces) appearing on a ſudden under cer- 
tain Captains, as if it had been a multitude enraged with a denial, that ran furiouſly 
to take Arms, the King being found unprovided, and the Court diſarmed, they ſhould 
kill the Duke of Grzſe, and the Cardinal of Lorain, with all thoſe that followed or de- 
pended upon any of their name 3 and fo force the King to declare the Prince of Conde 
ſupreme Governour and Regent of the whole Kingdom z who ſhould then remit the 
Laws made againſt them, and grant them a freedom of their Religion. 

Some believe, and have divulged , that the chief inſtrutnents of this Conſpiracy, 
had ſecret order, if their Plots ſucceeded as they had defigned it, that they ſhould pre- 
ſently cut in pieces the Queen-Mother, and the King himſelf, with all his brothers 3 
by theſe means to clear the way for the Princes of Bourbon to attain tothe Crown : But 
not any of the complices having ever confeſſed this intention, but always, even upon 
the rack, and otherwiſe, conftantly denied that point; I cannot give my ſelf leave to 
affirm it upon the uncertain report of Fame only, which is raiſed and increaſed accor- 
ding to the ſeveral inclinations of men. 

Now the Conſpirators having thus ordered their buſineſs, they preſently divided the 
charges and chiet Provinces among(t the Hwgonots , that they might execute their de- 
figns with more order, and leſs noiſe. Godfrey de la Barre, Sieur de la Renaudie, a Rngudic, x | 
man who, having paſt thorow divers fortunes, and ſpent much time in other Coun- * of 2 det- 


tries, with his boldneſs and wit had got a great name amongſt the Calvinits, and was tune > i 


much followed by them, took upon him the chick Government and cate of the whole CE 
enterpriſe, neither wanting courage to undertake, nor underſtanding to dire& fo ha Conſpiracy. 
zardous a deſign, Withal, being brought to a low deſperate fortune, he refolved by 
theſe means cither to better his condition, or loſe his life in the attempt. He was born 
in Perigort, (which people were anciently called Petrocoriz) of an indifferent good fa- 
mily 3 but for ſome falſe dealing in a certain Proceſs, was forced to flee his Country, 
and , having for many years wandered up and down the World, at length came to 
Geneva, and there, by the readineſs of his wit, having gotten into reputation, he found 
means alſo to return home to his own Country 3; where waſting his tortune in projeQs 
and fatious companies, he brought himſelf into ſuch a condition , that he was at 
tength forced to get his living by the ſame arts he had formerly ruined both his credit 
and eſtate. Such was the quality and birth of the chief Head of that Conſpiracy, with 
whom many others joined themſelves ; ſome led by Conſcience, others thruſt on 
through defire of change, and many alſo invited by the natural humour of the French 
Nation, who cannot endure to live idly. To thoſe of beſt quality amongf theſe, he 
gave ſeveral charges to raiſe men, and to bring them to a place appointed 3 fo that ha» 
Ving divided to all their ſeveral Provinces, in this great diſorder they procceed in " _ 
| orderly 
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orderly method, which with all the members, agitating ſeverally, were notwithſtand- 
ing each of them in due time to be afliſting to their Superiour. To the Baron of Ca- 
ftelnaw they committed the care of Gaſcoignez To Captain Mazares, the charge of 
Bearn, To Meſny, the Country of —_—_ To Mirabel, Xaintonge ; To Coccaville, 
Picardy ; ' To Movans, Provence z To Malines, Brie and Champaigne ; To the Steur de 
S. Marie, Normandy, and, To Montejan, Britany : Men who, as they were all of No- 
ble Families, ſo were they of known c2urage , and reputed principal leading men, in 
ſeycral Cities, and their own Countries where they lived. 

All theſe departing from the Aſſembly at Nantes, a City in Britany, (where under 
colour of Law-buſineſs, celebrating Marriages, or ſuch like pretences, they met toge- 
ther) and returning with great expedition, every one to the Province allotted him, in 
a few days working with wonderful ſecrecy, they brought a great number of people of 
ſeveral conditions to be at their devotions 3 who, without looking further into the mat- 
ter, were aſſured by their Preachers , that the buſineſs they had in hand was for the 
good and quiet of the Commonwealth. In the mean while, the Prince of Conde (who 
underhand miniſtred fuel to ſo great a fire) by little journeys went towards the Court, 
to be ready, without demvr, to take ſuch reſolutions as were moſt expedient, and 
conformable to the preſent occaſion : But the Admiral with his wonted ſagacity , pre- 
ſerving himſelf as it were Neuter, to be better able upon all occaſions to abt his par- 
ty, being retired to his-houſe at Chaſtillon, made ſhew of deliring the eaſe of a private 
life, without any thought of publick buſineſs belonging to the Government. Which 
he did not ſo much that he might ſecretly favour, : with his counſel and affiſtance, the 
common deſign, as through doubt (eſteeming it too raſh and dangerous) that it might 
meet ſome croſs encounter, or unhappy end. 

Now the Conſpirators (not troubled with ſuch thoughts, but full of good hope) 

were departed from their houſes , where they had lain hid ſecretly, and carrying 
arms under their garments, went diyers ways in ſeveral companies (according to their 
order at that time prefixt) from divers, parts towards Blozs ; where for the preſent, by 
rcaſon of the goodneſs of the air, the.Court remained 3 a plain open City, and not any 
ways fortified 3 near which, in the places adjacent, they were all to meet the 15 day 
of March, in the year 1560. a day more than. once deſtined for the execution of great 
deſigns. -— 
But the diligence and ſecrecy of the Conſpirators was not ſuch (although very 
great) but that it was exceeded by the induſtry of the Queen-Mother and the Gwiſes : 
who through great rewards, and the authority they had in the State, having infinite 
dependants in all parts of the Kingdom, were particularly informed of the whole frame 
of the Conſpiracy 3 and it was impoſſible in reaſon, that the riſing of ſo great a multi- 
tude could be concealed : for we ſee the ſecretelt plots truſted to few perſons of tried 
ſecrecy and known faith , uſe often to be diſcovered before they come to execution. 
Some will have it, that la Renaudie communicated all the particulars to Pierre Ava 
xelles, an Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, whom he thought a man to be truſted, 
becauſe he was one of the ſame Religion. But he, either looking upon it as too great an 
attempt, or deſigning to. get a reward, revealed the buſineſs confuſedly to the Duke of 
Guiſes Secretary 3 by whoſe counſel, afterwards ſent for in perſon to the Court, he 
diſcovered all the particulars to the Queen-Mother. But whether this ſecret came from 
Avanelles, or ſpies entertained in the houſes of the chief Conſpirators, accuſed them z 
or that the advice, as ſome have faid, came out of Germany z the Qyeen- Mother and 
the Guiſes having notice of it, conſulted what courſe to take to divert, or elſe ſuppreſs 
the miſchief of the preſent Conſpiracy. The Cardinal not accuſtomed to the dangers 
of War, inclining to the ſecureſt reſolution , adviſed , that all the Nobility of the 
neareſt Provinces ſhould be ſent for 3 that all the Foot in the Neighbour-Gariſons 
ſhould be drawn into a Body 3 that Curriers ſhould be diſpatched to all the Princes and 
Governours of the Kingdom , with abſolute command to put themſelves into the field, 
to purſue all ſuch as they tound bearing Arms : conceiving, that the Conſpirators hnding 
they were diſcovered, and hearing of fuch great preparations, (which are commonly 
increaſed by reports) would of themſelves ſcatter and disband, rather than try the ut- 
termolt danger. | 

But the Duke of Gxzſe, who uſed to the greateſt dangers, made little account of the 
force of a confuſed multitude without diſcipline or government 3 thought, by follow- 


ing that way which the Cardinal propoſed, the miſchicf would be delaycd, but not ex- 
tinguiſhed 3 
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tinguiſhedz which ſtill pernicioufly creeping into, and ſctling in the inward bowels of 
the Kingdom, would break forth again at ſome other time with greater viokence, and 
perhaps with more trouble and damage to the State. In which conſideration,” he-was 
of opinion, that diſſembling, and making ſhew of knowing nothing, they ſhould give 
courage and commodity to the Conſpivators to diſcover themſelves; that fo being van- 
quiſhed, and puniſhed , the State might be freed from the repletion of fo peſtilent and 
dangerous an humoup 3 which, ſhewing it {clf like co occaſion ſuch great diſtempers, it 
was no time: to appeaſe it with lenitives only , but being already grown to a head, to 
expel it with ſtrong purging medicines. He added yet to thoſe reaſons, that the Con- 
ſpirators being ſo ſeparately ſuppreſſed but in part , it would be in the arbitrement of 
malignants to-calumniate the act and the people not accuſtomed to ſuch proceed- 
ings, would dificultly bclieve it 3 ſo that many would think it an invention of thoſe 
that governed to depreſs their enemies, and more ſurely to eſtabliſh their preſent power 3 
but that, oppreiling them all united together in one Body, at the ſame infant that they 
meant to put their detigns in execution, all calumnies would be taken away, and the 
truth and ſincerity of their proccedings be evident to all the world. 

The Queen-Mother, moved with theſe Reaſons, concurred with: him. in opinions 
Wherefore not making any provilions extraordinary that might make the Conſpirators 
ſuſpe they had any advertiſement of their defign 3 they carried the King, with all the 
Court, as for recreation only, from Blois to Ambors, ten leagues diſtant, (a French 
league contains two Engliſh miles) upori the River Lowe and by rcaſon of that, and 
the woods that inviron it, very ſtrongly ſituated. They did this, partly to delude the 
Conſpirators in their firſt attempt, (who'thought to tind the King in a nearer place, 
and more open 3) partly that by means of the Caſtle'the Kings perſon and the Queens 
might be more ſecure and being a place but of little compaſs, it was cafily to be de« 
fended by thoſe few people that were to be gotten .chereabouts. There the day ap- 
pointed drawing near, in which the Confpirators were to appear , the Guiſes, having 
deviſed amongft themſelves how to make uſe of this fo great an occation for their own 
advantage, not only bettcr to cſtabliſh ,' but to increaſe and bring to perfeion their 
newly atchicved greatneſs , and convert this aſſault of their enemies to their own ad» 
yancerfient, (as from poiſons are often extracted cordials) without making the Queen 
privy thereunto, they went direMly to the King, and, with-ſhew of great fear, exag- 
gcrating and magnifying the attempt of the Conſpirators, laid before him how greatly 
the Government, and by conſequence, his own perfon, and all his Allies, were indan- 
gered by their practicesz and withal, told him of the nearneſs of the danger , the 
Conſpirators being already at the gates of Ambois, and that their number and force be- 
ing more than at firſt was believed, it was neceſſary to rcſolve.upon ſome preſent ex- 
pedient to prevent them. 

The King, of a timorous feeble nature, and at the preſent much moved with the 
greatneſs of ſo imminent a danger, calling to his prefence not only his Mother, but all 
the Council, began to debate the means of oppoſing the force, and ſuppreſſing the vio- 
tence of ſo great an infurretion. The Council was tumultuous and confuſed, by rea- 
fon whereot many doubts and infinite dangers appearing on all fides, which were much 
increaſed by the vehemence and art of the Cardinal of Lorain 3 the King of himſetf 
unable to rcfolve any thing in matters of ſuch difficulty, much leſs to ſuſtain the weight 
ot the Government in ſo'troubled a time, without any other motive but his own, was 
of opinion to declare the Duke of Gruife, his Licutenant-General, with abſolute power; 
and relying upon the vigour of his courage and mature wiſdom, to leave the Govern- 
ment of the State during thoſe troubles wholly to him, for as much as he found himſelf 
unable to undergo ſo great a burthen. The Queen-Mother, though inwardly ſtruck 
with fo bold an attempt, readily conſented to the Kings opinion 3 becauſe ſhe ſaw ſhe 
could not oppoſe that reſolution without coming to open variance with the Gmiſes ; 
which in that time when it was molt neceſſary to remain united, would have occaſioned 
the Kings ruine, and the ſubverſion of the State, admitting with diforder and confu- 
ſion in the Government, advantageous opportunities for the Conſpirators to execute 
with greater facility their intended defigns. Beſides , it appeared very reaſonable to 
her, that to ſuch imminent dangers ſhould be oppoſed the abſolute power of ſore one 
experienced perſon of great reputation 3 and that it 'was not fit to relie upon one of 
weak capacity , who with doubts-and delays might give the enemy that opportunity 
which he delixed, and take off from his own that xcfolution and freencls of _—_ 
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which-the urgency of the preſent affairs required. And by the example of paſt occur- 


rences, (which teach excellent leflons to govern the future) ſhe was put in mind, that 
not only-Kings, who govern abſolutely according. to their will, but even Re-publicks, 
had conferred the ſupreme Authority upon one man, when the occurrence of any great 


- dangers ſeemed to require extraordinary and powerful oppoſition. But beſides theſe 


reſpes, which concerned the welfare of her Son and the publick good, ſhe was per- 
ſwaded to it by her own private intereſt, For foreſccing afar oft the deſolation that 
mult of. neceſlity follow, the enmities of the Princes of the Blood; and the hate and 
envy that would fall upon her if the oppoſed it, the thought it very fit for her purpoſe, 
that the Duke of 'Griſe commanding abſolutely in chief, all the blame and envy ſhould 
fall wholly on him, and ſhe by that means preſerve the love of the people, and the 
liberty co bend her counſels that way which ſhe ſhould think moſt fit and advantageous 
for her (elf. | | 

But Olvier the Chancellor, a man in all times eſteemed the Author of wiſe counſel, 
and averſe to ſuch unlimited power, ſeemed to ſtand doubtful and in fuſpence, whe- 
ther or no he ſhould conſent to the Kings Propoſitionz and ſuch was his conſtancy and 
authority; that the buſineſs had been held longer in debate, and with doubtful ſucceſs, 
if the Queen-Mother had not made it appear-to him, that the preſent danger was (6 
extraordinary and fo preſſing, that it could not be prevented with ordinary moderate 
counſels : That it was neceſſary. to'provide for the urgency of the inſtant affairs, and 
rather than ruine the preſet, lay afide a little the conſideration of future things, 
which might be otherwiſe remedied by time and opportunity : That it would be very 
eafie, this urging neceſſity once paſt, to moderate with new Decrees and new Edicts, 
the now unlimited. power of the Duke of Griſe, which would quickly tranſport him 
beyond the limits'of duty and reaſon , if he were not reſtrained by his own vertue : 
And finally, it would-be of advantage to every one,. that in the effultion of ſo much 
blood, which it was foreſeen muſt be ſpilt, no other power nor authority ſhould be uſed 
but the. Dukes only 3 neither the King himſelf, his Friends or Miniſters, having their 
hands imbrued in thoſe ſflaughters. Which conſiderations moving the Chancellor, he 
ſcaled the Commiſſion drawn by Þ Aubeſpine, Secretary of State: In which was granted 
to the Duke of Gziſe the Title and Authority of Lieutenant-General for the King, in 
all the Provinces and places under his command, with ſupreme Power in all cauſes Civil 
and Military. | - 

The Duke of Guiſe having obtained this charge, which he had ever aſpired to, be- 
gan reſolutely to attend the ſuppretſion of the Conſpiracy 3 and preſently cauſing the 
'Gate of the Caſtle into the Garden to be walled up, and having placed the Switzers 
and French Archers, which uſe ordinarily to guard the Kings perſon, at the ather ; he 
ſent forth the Count of Sanſerre with ſome Horſe to ſcout abroad, and give him con- 
tinual advertiſement what he could diſcover. 

In the mean time Renardie arrived with his Complices at the place appointed ; and 
finding the King was retired from Blois to Ambois, nevertheleſs his courage not failing, 
he went on in the ſame order towards the Court. The unarmed multitude came firlt, 
who falling proſtrate before the King, were to demand Liberty of Conſcience. But 
they were not only not admitted to his preſence, but being roughly driven away from 
the Gates by the Souldiers that were in Guard, they retired, and ſcattered up and down 
in the fields, and without either order or advice, expected the coming ir; their other 
Companions. 

Not long after Captain Lignieres, one, of the Conſpirators , either terrified at the 
point of execution , with the greatneſs of the danger , or elſe through remorſe of 
Conſcience, leaving his Companions, went a by-way to Ambois, and acquainted the 
King and Queen-Mother particularly of the number and quality of the Confſpirators, 
the names of the Commanders, the ways by which they came, and withal their whole 
deſign. Wherefore by the Kings order a Guard being ſet upon the Prince of Conde, 
that he might in no manner be aiding to the Confpirators, as he had promiſed them, 
the Duke of Griſe ſent forth Faques d* Auboen, Mareſcal ds S. Andre, and James Savoy 
Duke of Nemozrs, with all the horſe they could make, either of the Kings Guard, or 
the attendance about the Court ; who being placed in Ambuſhes in the woods there- 
abouts, intended to expe the coming of the Conſpiratorss Mazeres and Raznay, 
who led the Troops of Bearne, were the firſt that fell into the, Ambuſcade laid by the 


Count of Sanſerrez and aſtoniſhed with the ſudden aſſault, ncicher knowing _—_ 
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flee for defend themſelves ,. were taken priſoners without much diſpute. The Baron 
of Caſtelnau , who led a great number. out of Gaftoigne, being arrived at Noze, and 
and there refreſhing his Horſe to continue their march , was met by the Duke of Ne- 
mours 3 who beſieging him in that place where he had no manner of proviliog to make 
any defence, they thought it beſt to yield themſelves to the Dukes mercy, who carried 
him and all his company priſoners to Ambois. La Renaxudie paſling thtough the woods, 
having avoided all the Ambuſcadocs, approached near the Gates of Ambois, where en- 
countred him Pardillian with a Squadron of rcſolute Cuirafſiers ; yet ſeeing himſelf in 
good condition to hight, he-made a herce aſſault 3 but ſoon found that his men, as it is 
ordinary in ſuch tumults, began to yield to the Kings old Souldiers. Wherefore deſi- 
ring toend his life honourably, he ſpurred on his Horſe to Pardilian, and running him 
into the Vizor with his Tuck, laid him dead upon the ground 3. whereupon being ſhot 
in the thigh with a Catabine by Pardiliian's Page, who was near his, Maſter, he died 
fghting valiahtly 3 and the reſt of his Companions without much refiſtance, were for 
the molt part all killed uponi the place. The next day the reſt of the Conſpirators 
Troops, hearing of the death of 1a Renandie, and the defeat of their Companions, and 
conſidering that the Country about being raifed tpon them, there was no rheans to 
fave themſelves by flight 3 they reſolved under the condu&t of 12 Mathe and Coccaville, 
who. were the only Commanders left , to aſſault the walls and gates of Ambois. For 
not knowing that the Prince of Conde was ſtraightly guarded, they hoped ſome com< 
motion would be raiſed by him within. The aſſault was at firſt very reſolute and va- 
liant 3 but finding the walls of the Caſtle in all parts well defended, at length wearied 


. ont; and deſparate of effeQting their purpoſe, they retreated into the Fauxbonrg; re- 


ſolving to ſtand obſtinately upon their defence 3 with hope, by help of the night that 
drew on, to find ſome means of eſcape. But the Cavalry coming in that had been 
ſcouring the Champaign, preſently ſet fire to the houſes where they were , and (o 
burning therh, they periſhed in a manner all, without being able in this laſt exigenct 
to perform any memorable at, Thoſe that were taken alive in the places about, - the 
chief of them were pteſerved to draw from theit confeſſion the particulars of the Con- 
ſpiracy 3 the reſt condemned to die, being hanged upon trees in the fields, and over 
the Battlements of the Caſtle-wall, butchered and toin by the Souldiers and Executio- 
ners, wete a moſt lamentable ſpeQtatle to the beholders, and the firſt beginning of 
that deſolation and bloodſhed, which continuing fot the ſpace of many years after; pro« 
guced ſuch ſad and miſerable events. | | 


The End of the Firſt BOOK. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
He Second Book, contains the perplexity of. the Kings Councit in remedys 
' ff #ng the: Diſorders diſcovered in the Conſpiracy : The Deliberation to pu- | 
wiſh the np Princes : The Aſſembly of Fountain-bleau : The Reſo- | 
 - Tution to hold an Aſſembly of the States-Generat,, mhich are ſummoned by the 
King.to meet at Orleans: The Princes of Bourbon roſs e to go thither : Tie 
Ls King makes them change their Reſolution : The Conſtable with delaysprocures 
the benefit of time : The Princes of the Blood arrive at Orleans : The Prince 
of Conde 3s committed to priſon, and condemned to die. Francis the Se- 
coud dieth ſuddenly : Charles the Ninth ſucceeds to the Crown , who being 
in minority , there ariſe great Diſſentions about the Regency. The Bueen- 
Mother is made Regent, and the King of Navarre Preſident of the Provin- 
ces : The Prince of Conde js abſolved, and a tacit liberty granted to the Hu- 
gonots. The King is Crowned at Rheims. The Conſtable unites himſelf with 
| the Guiſes : They joyn together to take away the liberty from the Hugonots : 
{ RAR The Edi# of July follows : The Miniſters demand a Conference, and obtain 
* | '* #5 it s kept in Polly , but proves fruitleſs : The Hugoriots departing fron 
MY the Conference , preach freely : Great Troubles ariſe thereupon : To remedy 
which , the States are aſſembled at Paris , where by the Edi& of January, a 
Wl | Liberty of Conſcience is granted openly. The Heads of the Catholick Fa@ion 
Wl * leave the Court : Draw into Confederacy with them alſo the King f Navarre: 
Wi i. Th Qneen-Mother being Ferrified, feigns to make a League with the Hugo- 
Wk nots, and ſo adds ſtrength to that party. 


EISSN His multitude thus ſcattered, and the greate(t part of their Commanders 
. Either taken or killed, that had brought them from the remoteſt parts 
of the Kingdom, the fury and violence of the Inſurre&ion , was in 
F* appearance abated and ſuppreſſed. But none having periſhed ſave 
#2 only the ſeditious rabble, who deſperate in their fortunes, were ready 
| h SS raſhly to run upon any danger: and the Princes of Boxrbor, with the 
_"_- other Lords of that party , had not diſcovered themſelves to be authors of that Con- 
bl." ' ſpiracy, remaining Rtill unſatished, and ready to embrace new counſels, the common 
[*Mh ; _—_ 
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peace was ſtill internally, more than ever diſturbed, and the publick ſafety expoſed to 
new troubles. This being very well known both to [3% Queen-Mother and the Guiſes, 
as ſoon as the tumult and commotions in the Court cohld be appeaſed, which by reaſon 
of the rareneſs of the accident were very great, to make the ſpeedieſt and beſt pro- 
viſion that might be againſt ſo great a danger, they preſently called to Council, in the 
Kings own Chamber, all thoſe who as faithtul Miniſters in; the preſent Government, 
they thought might be truſted with che ſecrets of theſe new occurrences. There the 
reaſons being, weighed with long debate of the late ſtirs, it clearly appeared that they 


# proceeded only from the practice and incitation of the Princes of the Blood 3 and that 
' to maintain the Kings Authority, and the form of Government eſtabliſhed, it was ne- 


- ceffary in the firlt place to take away the Heads, and remove the Authors of that Inſur- 
: rection 3 they knew that proceeding according to ftrictneſs of Law, they might juſtly 
; be puniſhed as diſtarbers of the publick peace, as favourers and introducers of Hereſie, 


and finally, as ſuch who had conſpired againſt the Kings liberty, and the ancient Con- 
ſtitutions of the Crown 3 and they doubted not, if.the fomenters of that Inſurreion 
were puniſhed and ſuppreſſed, but the people would ſoon return again to their former 
quiet and obedience. But the reverence born in all times , to thoſe of the Blood« 
Royal, and the power of thoſe Princes that were named to have part in the Conſpiracy, 


; would have cauſed every one there to ſuſpend his judgment; it appearing to them a 


buſineſs of great moment, and on all {ides very dangerous, if the King himſelf ex- 
ceedingly incenſed, even beyond his natural diſpolition, at fo ſudden a Commotion, 
(which without any fault of his, or ill uſage of his Subjefts, he ſaw was raiſed by the 
Princes in the beginning of- his . Government ) had not ' with ſharp and ſenſible ex- 
preſſions given courage to the reſt to reſolve upon ſome ſuch ſevere courſe as might ex- 
pres a ſenſe of the affront. To which the Queen-Mother ( no- leſs follicitous of 
her ſoos welfare, than her own greatneſs) and the 'Gmifes, to maintain themſelves in 
their acquired power, readily conſenting3 there was not any one who finally con- 
curred not -in decrecing the puniſhment and xruine of all thoſe , who cither by their 
counſel or affiltance adminiſtred fuel to that fire. 

- Burt becaule a deliberation of ſo great weight, full of infinite hazards, and that drew 
after it many great conſequences, was neceſſarily to be governed with exceeding Art, 
and managed with prudent dexterity 3 they reſolved to begin with diffimulation, to 
feign they had no further knowledge of any thing concerning the Conſpiracy, than the 
manifeſt apparence of it brought to light, to attribute all the fault to the diverſity of 
Religions, and ill Government of the Magiltrates, to ſhew rather a fear and terrour 
ſtricken into them by the fury and ſudden attempt of the Confpirators, than any confi= 
dence or ſecurity by their ſuppreſſion 3 in outward apparence to maniteſt a great delire 
of regulating the Juſtice of the Kingdom, and to find a way to a new Reformation in 
the Government , which contenting all pretenders , might reduce with fſatisfaQtion 
thoſe turbulent ſpirits to their former quiet. yo_ kind of proceedings , they 
thought they might lull into ſecurity thoſe anxious minds, who pricked in Conſcience; 
lived in extream apprehenſions, and by artifices compaſs their defires , which they 
knew by force were very difficult to attain unto. And becauſe they conceived, the 
Conſtable and the King of Navarre had both by conſent and afliſtance abetted theſe 
figs, and it was certainly known that the Viſdame of Chartres and Andelot had been 
aQive in them, whom it was agreed upon they could not get into their power but with 
dillimulation and time 3 they reſolved to ſet at liberty the Prince of Conde, as well to 
confirm an opinion that they were confident of his loyalty, and had not penetrated in- 
to the depth of the buſineſs, as alſo becauſe to take away or puniſh him alone, if ſuch 
powerful revengers of his death were left alive, would rather be prejudicial and dan- 
gerous:, than of any advantage 3 paſt examples teaching us, that it is in vain to cut 
down the body of a tree , how high or lofty ſoever, if there be any quick roots left 
which may ſend forth new ſprguts. 

The ſecret intentions for matter of Government thus ſetled, and covered over with 
the veil of ſb perfe& a difſimulation 3 they reſolved, that ſoon after a General Aﬀem- 
bly ſhould be called of the three Eſtates, upon which is divolved the Authority of the 
whole Kingdom 5 and that for two reafons. Firſt, becauſe the Kings reſolution againſt 
the Princes of the Blood was ſo ſevere , he being but young, and uewly entred upon 
the Government, they thought it neceſſary to ſtrengthen that act by the concurrence 
and unjverfal conſent of the whole Nation, Secondly, becauſe by declaring a _ 
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Treaty concerning remedies for the preſent diſorders, and a form and rules to be ob- 
ſerved in matters of Religion, and adminiſtration of the future Government, the King 
might have an apparent and reaſonable occaſion to call to: him all the Princes of the 
Blood , and Officers of the Crown , without giving fuſpicion to any body 3 neither 
would there be any colourable excuſe left for them not to come , when it ſhould be gj- 
ven out, that a Reformation was intended, which they themſelves profefſed chat they 


& defired. But becauſe this Aﬀemmbly of the States was a thing by all Kings ever ab- 


horred; (for whilſt they fit with abſolute power repreſenting the body of the whole 
Kingdom, the Kings Authority feems in a manner ſuſpended) it was therefore reſo 
ved firſt to call a great Council under pretence of remedying the prefene diſtractions z 
wherein by pcrſons ſet on to that purpoſe, it ſhould be propoſed and counſelled, as ne- 
ceffary 3 that ſo the Princes and Lords of the Conſpiracy might not enter into any je2- 
louſie, as though the King, without requeſt made by his Subjes, had voluntarily of 
himſelf rcfolved to call an Aſſembly of the States. 

Things thus reſolved upon, preſently were publiſhed Letters Patents direQted to all 
the Parliaments, and Edidts divulged to the feveral Provinces of the Kingdom : Int 
the Preambles of which the King lamenting and complaining, that without any evi- 
dent occaſion, a great number of perfons had riſen, and taken Arms againſt him : at- 
terwatds proceeding, he clearly imputes the blame thereof to the raſhnefs of the Hu- 
gonots, that they having laid aſide all belief in God, and love to their Country, en- 
deavourcd to diſturb and trouble the peace of the Kingdom : But becauſe it is the du 
of a good Prince, to procecd with love and fatherly indulgence, He declared withal, . 
that he was ready to pardon all fuch , who acknowledging their errour , ſhould retire 
peaceably to their own houſes, reſolving to live conformably to the Rites of the Catho« 
lick Church, and'in obedience to the Civil Magiſtrates. Wherefore he commanded all 
his Courts of Parliament, not to proceed in matters of Religion, upon any palt Infor- 
mations , but to provide with all ſeverity for the future, that they ſhould offend no _ 
more in the like kind, nor keep any unlawful Aﬀemblies. And becaufe he defired above 
all things to ſatisfie his people, and to reform abuſes in the Government 3 That he there- 
fore ſignified his pleaſute to afſemble all the Princes and eminent perſons of the King- 
dom, at Fountain-blean, a place fitly fituated in the heart of Fraxce, and but few leagues 
diſtant from Paris, to provide by their counſel for the urgent neceſſities of Sratez to 
which purpoſe he gave free leave and power to all perſons whatſoever, to come to the 
Aſſembly , or elſe to ſend their Deputies and grievances in writing, which he would 
not only graciouſly hear himſelf, but the ſupplicants ſhould have redreſs in all chat was 
reaſonable or juft. 

With theſe and the like Decrees, divulged on purpoſe and with diſfimulation, (the 
Court Maſtcr-piece ) they in a reaſonable manner ſecured the great ones from their 
feats and jcalouſics 3 rior was there any one who believed not, but that the Queen-Mo- 
ther and the Gaiſes, being tetrified with rhe ſudden attempt of the Confpirators, and 
doubting more than ever new Inſurrcctions, had determined in a fair and fitting way 
to ſatishe the diſcontented Princes, and fo to regulate the form of Government, that 
all _ again patticipate according to their merits, the charges and honours of the 
Kingdbm. | 

In this interim the Prince of Conde was diſcharged of his Guard, and left free, ci- 
ther to fiay at Court , or depart, as he pleaſed 3 neither the King nor the Queen omit- 
ting any demonſtrations of kindneſs that might appeaſe him. But he , grievoully 
troubled in mind, not being able to quiet his thoughts, (for if he ſtayed, he ſtayed in 
danger and going away , he went as criminal; at length he rcſolved to taſte, in 
ſome meaſure, the Kings inclinations , and to find out, it it were poſſible, the inten- 
tion of thoſe that governed. Wherefore being one day at Council, where the Princes 
of the Blood are always admitted, he laboured by weighty and earneſt ſpeeches to clear 
himſelf from being guily of any practice cither againſt the Kings perſon or the Queens, 
as had. been falily ſaggeſted by his enemies : But becauſe things done in ſecret cannot 
otherwiſe be cleared, that he was ready to maintain his innocence with his Sword in 
his hand, againſt atiy perſon whatſoever that durſt calumniate him as a partaker in che 
late Conſpiracy. Which words, though they were directed to the Princes of Lorain, 
nevertheleſs the Duke of Gmiſe, not forgetting the reſolutions already taken, moſt eun- 
ningly _— added thereunto, that he knowing the Princes neſs and can- 
dor, offercd himſelf in perſon to accompany him, and hazard his life as his ſecond, if 
there were any that would accept the challenge. Theſe 
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Theſe Ceremonies paſt over, which were ſo artificially carried, on both ſides, that 
the moſt ſuſpitious andileaſt apt to believe, began to think them realz the Prince not 
at all quict nor ſecure within, but thinking he had done enough for his juſtification, 
departed preſently from Court,-and with great diligence went into Bearn to the King 
of Navarre. x 

They omitted not to-uſe the like artifices with the Conſtable, the Admiral, and the 
reſt; but entertained them with kind Letters, and Commiilions, and charge$jof truſt : 
Neither was there leſs care to provide in all the Provinces againſt any new: IoſurreRi- 
ons for which cauſe the Gens & Armes were ſent into. ſeveral parts of the Kingdom 
that were moſt-ſuſpefted, and the Governours of places, and other Magiſtrates, were 
very watchful, that there ſhould be no ſecret Aſſemblies, in which they perceived all 
the miſchief was ordered and contrived z and under pretence of the: Hugonots, they 


| kept a ſtri& watch upon other people of all forts and qualities. But abvut the King, 


where there was 'greateſt danger, and cauſe of ſuſpicion, were appointed to wait, the 
Duke of Orleans , and the Duke of Angouleſme his Brothers Bands of men at Arms, 
commanded by men of fidelity and truſt, the Duke of Gziſes Company and his Brothers 
the Duke of Aumale's, the Duke of Lorain's, the Duke of Nemonr s, Prince Lodowick 
Gonzago's, Don Franciſco 4 Ejie's, the 'Mareſhal of Briſſac's, the Duke of Never's, the: 
Viſcount of Tavanne's, the Count of Cru{o/s, and Monſizur de la Breſſe's., to which 
were added the Prince of Conde's Band , and the Conſtable*s 3 for beirfg amongſt fo 
many others, they might be carefully enough looked over. All theſe, which amounted 
to a thouſand Launces, were ſtill quartered about the Court, to be near the i ings per 
ſon; and to his ordinary Guard were added two hundred Harquebuthers on horſe- 
back, under the command of Monſiexy de Richliew, a man of exceeding hierceneſs, and 
abſolutely depending upon thoſe that governed. The Princes, Miniſters of the Crown, 
many Prelates and Gentlemen, eminenc in birth or quality, were already ſun:moned to 
the Aſſembly at Fountain-bleaw , where thoſe that fate at the Helm , proceeded with 
ſuch difſimwlation, that all men obſerving in them rather a timorouſne(s, and appre» 
henſion of che future events , than any thoughts bent to ſeverity or revenge, the Con= 
ſpirators themſelves believed they might without any more trouble , obtain ſuch a Re- 
gulation in the Government as they had deſigned. 

In the mean time, the High Chancellor Olivier dying, that dignity was confirmed 
upon Michel de P Hoſpital, who to his deep knowledge in the Greek and Latin Let- 
ters, having addcd a great experience in affairs of State, and being of a cautclous 
ſubtil wir, the King thoughc he would prove an exccllent Miniſter for thoſe reſoluti- 
ons that were then in deſign. The Queen uſed great induſtry and no ks diligence to 
advance this Creature of her own to that Office, notwithſtanding the Princes of Lorain 
would have brought into it Monſieur Morvilliersr, a man no way inferiour , cither in 
reputation or wiſdom, but who ſeemed not to defire that place, leſt he _ gain the 
diſpleaſure of the Queen-Mother , who beginning to grow jealous of the greatneſs 
of that Family , delired to have fuch a perſon in fo eminent a charge, who de- 
pending abſolutely upon her will , mighr alſo be of ability to manage thoſe great 

rs. 


But the EleQtion of the High Chancellor thus confirmed, (which for ſome days kept 
buſineſs in ſuſpence) no delays being to be uſed in the execution of their purpoſed de- 
figns, the King with thoſe bands before mentioned, and the Court all armed, went to 
Fountain-bleax to celebrate the appointed Aﬀembly with =_ expeQation of all men, 
There arrived two days after, the Conſtable accompanied by Francis Marcſhal of Momo- 
rancy, and Henry Lord 4* Amnville his ſons, by the Admiral Andelot, and the Cardinal of 
Chaſtillon his Nephews, the Viſdame of Chartres, the Princeiof Portian, and ſo numerous 
a gallant ny of his fricnds and adherents that in an open place (as Fowntain-blean 
was) he needed not fear either the Kings —_— or the Guiſes power. The Prince 
of Conde and the King of Navorre, though kindly invited, bad already refuſed to come 
thitherz the firſt , through exaſperation of mind, which more than ever inclined his 
thoughts to new deſigns 3 the other, having remitted what concerned their common 
mtereſts to the Conſtable and the Admiral, (to whom he ſent his Confident Jacques 
de Ia Sagne with inſiruftions) was reſolved to ſtand at a diſtance in his own private 
Quiet. 

The day appointed to begin, the Afſembly being now come, after they were all met 


together ta the Qyeen-Mothers Chamber, the King in tew words told them his _— 
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' which was to prevent the troubles that were riſing, and toregulate ſuch things as were 


thoughe neceſſary to: be reformed. Wherefore he carneſily deſired every one there pre- 
ſent., with ſincerity and candour to deliver his opinion in what concerned the pubs 
lick good. "The Quyeen-Mother purſued the Kings ſpeech, ſpeaking much to the ſame 
purpoſe 3 but more at large exhorting every body there to ſpeak freely .their own 
fenſe, without any reſpects 3! for: the Aſſembly. was called to no other intent , but to 
regulate and reform ſuch things as were requiſite for the preſent and future quiet. The 
Chancellor de P Hoſpital made a long ſet Oration. much to the ſame purpoſe, but de- 
ſcending to more particulars, | ſignified it was the Kings opinion, and the Lords of his 
Council, that the'*troubles of the: Kingdom did proceed chiefly from the diſſentions in 
Religion 3 and next , from the-excethve grievances laid upon the people by the Kings 
his Predeceſſors 3 -and therefore: deſired every one upon thoſe. two points eſpecially to: 


' ſpeak-his opinion; that care might: be taken both for the ſecling of, mens Conſciences, 


and for paying the debts of the-Crown, without laying more burd@ upon the Subjec, 
already overcharged , but- rather find ſome way to disburden andtaſe them of their 
oppretſions.; Yet his Majeſty prohibited none, if they diſcovered any other diſorders 
in the Government, but that they might and ought freely and plainly to. propoſe, and 
repreſent to the Aſſembly, whatſoever they thought might conduce £0 the re-ſecling the 
preſent Difiraftions 1n the State. We > | 

After theſe Propoſals, for the better information of thoſe that were to ſpeak their 
opinions, the Duke of Giſe rendred an account. of the Armies, and other things com+ 
mitted tohis charge 3 and the Cardinal of Lorain related particularly the efiate- of the 
Treaſury and publick Revenne,-commonly called Finances 3 and'with theſe Preambles, 
that every one.might have time to prepare himſelf what to ſay-, the Aſſembly was diſ- 
miſſed for that time. '\ | | 

The next day, before they entred upon any buſineſs, the Admiral more in love with 
his own Opinions. than ever, 'and conceiving it he could add to the Queens apprehen- 
fions, and the Griſzs, they might. with more facility obtain ſuch a full Reformation as 
was aimed at'z. reſolved ito ſet forth the number and force of the Hugonots, notwith- 
ſtanding the.late ſupprefſion of the Conſpiracy, and by that means gain the favour and 
abſolute dependance of that party. Wherefore riſing from his ſeat , and preſenting 
himſelf before the K ing, he delivered him-a Paper, and ſaid aloud, fo that he might 
be plainly heard. by every one , That it was'a Petition from thoſe of the Reformed Religion, 
who in confidence af bis. Majzjties Edits, intwhich be permitted all people freely to preſent 
th:ir' grievances.,: had deſired him to preſent it, axd though there were yet uo hands to it, 
when his Mijeſty, ſhould ſo order,” # would preſently be ſubſcribed by One bundred and fifty 
tbouſand perſons..' . The King, whoby his Mothers precepts had learned the Art of dif- 
{mbling, graciouſly received ghe Paper , and with affable ſpeeches commended the 
Admirals confidence in preſenting to him the,defixes of his Subjects. This Paper be- 
ing:read -by Anbeſpine, it appeared to be a Petition from. the Hugonots , by which, 
with many tedious circumſtances, : they defired in ſubſtance Liberty of Conſeiexce , and. 
Temples to be afligned them in every City where:they. might freely exerciſe their Reli-- 
gion. After the reading of which, the Admiral being returned to his place, and the. 
murinur ceaſed, which -proceeded from the diverſe ſenſe 'that-men had 'of this pro- 
ceeding, every: one was appointed in order to; ddiver his opinion. The Cardinal of 
Lorain, of himſelf ardent, and put on by the obligation of his calling, could not for- 
bear to anſwer; the contents. of the Petition, which he termed ſeditious, impudenc, 
raſh, heretical and petulant,z concluding ; that if to ſtrike a terrour into the Kings 
youth , it had been ſaid , . that the Petition ſhould '' be ſubſcribed by 150000 ſedi- 
tious perſons, he made anſwer, : There was above a Million of honeſt men ready to ſup- 
preſs the boldneſs of ſuch rebellions people, and make' due obedience be rendred to the Royal 
Majeſty. Whereupon the Admiral offering to reply, a great conteſt would have fol- 
lowcd, to the hindrance of the buſjne(s-intended, - if the King, impoking-on them both 
filence, had not commanded the- reſt to proceed in order to deliver their opinions. 

For {o. much- as concerned-Controverties in-Religion ,, thoſe that favoured Calvins 
Dodrine, as there .were many.even among the Prelates that inclined that way, pro- 
poſed that the Pope ſhould be defired to grant. a-free General Council, where the diffe- 
rences in matters -of Faith might be diſputed , and determined by common conſent z 
and if the Pope refuſed to- grant it in ſuch manner as -was neceſſary for the preſent 


times, and the general ſatisfaRion of all men ,.the King ought, according to the wu 
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example of many his Predeceſſorg, to call a National Council in his own Kingdom 
where, under his protection, thaſe diffcrences might be determined. But the Car« 
dinal of Lorain, and the reſt who' conſtantly perſevcred in the Catholick Religion, and 
were the major part in the Aﬀſembly , denied that any other Council was neceſſary, 
than that by the Popes order many years fince begun , and now newly entred into 
again in the City of Trent 3 whither, according to the Canons, and ancient uſe of holy 


\ Church, it was free for every body to have recourſe, and to bring all differences in 


matters of Religion to be decided by the natural competent Judges 3 and that to call a 
National Council , whilſt the General was open, would be to ſeparate ( through the 
capriciouſneſs of a few deſperate perſons) a moſt Chriſtian Kingdom from the union 
and fellowſhip of the holy Church 3 that it was not neceſſary to look fo far back : For 
the General Council of Trent, having diſcuſſed and examined the Dodrine of thoſe 
Teachers that diſſented from the Roman Church , had already for the moſt part re- 
proved and condemned it 3 That they ſhould endeavour by the beſt means that could 
be , to purge the Kingdom, and not by hopes or propoſitions of new Councils, -in- 
creaſe the diſorders, and multiply the confufions. But if the manners of the Eccleſi- 
afticks, or abuſes introduced into the Government of the Church of France required 
reformation, or more ſevere conſtitutions 3 an Aſſembly might be called of Divines and 
Prelates, in which, without medling with controverhies in Faith, thoſe diſorders might 
be remedied by common conſent. This opinion was approved by the major part of 
voices, and finally imbraced by all. ; 

Then for the concernment of the State, after many Propoſitions and Diſputes, which 
proceeded from the divers intereſts; Fobxz de Monlzc Biſhop of Valence, having by 'ſe- 
cret order from the Queen propoſed an Aſſembly of the States, both parties willingly 
conſented thereunto. The Conſtable , the Admiral, and their faftion , becauſe they 
hoped from that, a Reformation in the Government: The Quecn-Mother and the 
Gmiſes, becauſe they ſaw things go on of themſelves to their own: ends. 

This conſultation ended , the King by his Chancellor thanked the Lords of the 
Aſſembly, and forthwith Letters Patents were diſpatched by the Secretaries of State to 
all the Provinces in the Kingdom 3 containing, That in the Month of Odober next they 
ſhould ſend their Deputics to the City of Orleans, there to hold a general Aſſembly of 
the States : and order was likewiſe given to the principal Prelates, that in the Month 
of February following, they ſhould all meet at Poiſſy, to reform, by common conſent, 
thoſe abuſes that were introduced in the Government and Miniſtry of the Church 3 and 
to take ſuch order, that a conſiderable number of them ſhould go to the general Coun- 
cil of Trent, The Aſſembly ended , all were licenſed to return to their houſes, and 
defired to meet again at Orleans, to aflift at the Aſſembly of the States. 

But Faquzs de 1a Sague, the King of Navarre's ſervant, being charged with Letters 
of Inſtructions from the Conſtable, the Admiral and the rcft ot the Adherents, dire- 
Red to his Maſter, as ſoon as he left the Court returning towards Bearne 3 being gone 
as far as Eftampes , was by ſecret order of the Queen ſtayed priſoner 3 from whence, 
with all his papers, he was privately conveyed to Court. The Letters contained only 
private and general compliments, ſuch as uſe to paſs among friends z and being exa- 
mined, he conſtantly denied, that he had any other commiſſion than what was plain 
to be ſeen by the Letters, But being brought to the place of torture to draw the 
truth from him by force , not enduring the rack, he confeſſed , That the Prince of 
Conde had adviſed, and the King of Navarre in part alſo conſented thereunto, that he 
ſhould leave Bearne,' and under pretence of coming to the Court, by the way take poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the principal Towns thereabouts ; ſeiſe Paris by the help of the Conſtable, 
(his Son the Marefhal of Momorancy being Governour of it ;) make Picardy revolt by 
means of the Lords of Senarpont and Bouchavanne, and draw Britenny to his party by 
aid of the Dvke of Eftampes, who being Governour of that Province, had great de- 
pendances there 3 and ſo armed and accompanied by the Forces of the Hugonots, 

come to the Court, and force the States to depoſe the Queen-Mother and the Guifes 
from the Government , and declaring the King was not out of his minority till he 
came to 22 years of 'age, create his Tutors and Governours of the Kingdom , the 
Conftable , the Prince of Conde, and the King of Navarre, He added to his con- 
fellion , that if they put the cover of the Viſdame of Chartres Letters which were ta- 
ken from him, in water, the charaQers would preſently appear, and they ſhould find 
there all written that he had faid. Thus by the confcilion of .one imployed by _ 
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and the teltimony of the Letters, the new deſigns of the Confſpirators were diſco- 
vered.- : 
But as the diſcontented Princes (reſolved to bring in Innovations ) increaſed in 
' power and dependents3 with ſo much the more fſollicitouſneſs and diligence they at 
Court made their proviſions 3 where continuing ſtill their wonted diflimulation, they 
ſtudied all manner of pretences and colours to draw near to the Kings perſon, or clſe - 
remove out of the ſuſpeed Provinces all ſuch, who being united with the Princes of 
the Blood, had received Commiſſions to trouble or molett them. For this cauſe the 
Duke of Eſftampes being ſent for under pretence that he ſhould be imployed as: Gover- 
nour of the Kingdom of Scotland, was entertained with artificial dclays 3 and Sear- 
pont being declared Lieutenant to the Marcſhal of Briſſac, coming, to receive new In- 
fructions in order to his Government , was by the ſame arts hindred from raiſing any 
commotion in Picardy; and fo all the reſt with ſundry delays and excuſes were in like 
manner entertained and ſuſpended, But the remedies were not ſufficient , for the 
wound already feſtered, 
The Hugonots having taken courage from the firſt Councils of the Inſurreion at 
Ambois, and the open profeſſion of the Admiral, began to raiſe commotions in all parts 
of the Kingdom 3 and laying aſide all obedience and reſpe&, not only made open re- 
ſiſtance againſi the Magiſtrates , but in many places had directly taken Arms , endea- 
vouring to raiſe the Countries , and get ſirong places into their hands, whither they 
might retire with ſafety: which was grown to ſuch a paſs, that from all parts came 
complaints againſt them to the Court , and news of their deportments. But one 
; thing more important and more grievous than all the reſt, made them haſten their for, 
ven bay mer reſolutions. For the Prince of Conde, mayed by his old inclinations , and urged 
- ſeth to poſſeſs by the ſting of Conſcience, not being able to quiet his mind, -or moderate his thoughts, 
himſelf of L;- reſolved to make himſelf Maſter of a firong place in ſome patt of the Kingdom, which 


os, but with- * ©, - X . : 
out ſucceſs, . might ſerve him afterwards for a retreat or ſtanding quarter , it he were forced to 


x 560, 


' | make preparations for the War. Amongſt many others in which he kept ſecret in- 
telligence, none pleaſed him ſo well as Lions, being a populous rich City, placed upon 
two Navigable Rivers, not far from Geneva, the principal ſeat of the Hugonots 3 and 
placed fo near upon the Confines, that he might eaſily receive ſpeedy ſuccours from the 
Proteſtant Princes of Germany, and the united Cantons of Switzers z and from whence 
upon any accident or neceſſity , he might ſoon rctire into ſome free open place out of 
the Kingdom. 

Wherefore uſing the afliſtahce of two Brothers, the Maligni's his old ſervants, he 
found a means to treat with divers principal men of the City , which by reaſon of 
the Traflick, is always inhabited by many ſtrangers of all Nations, and through the 
neighbourhood of *Gezeva, was then (though covertly) + gg,” with people averſe 
ro the Catholick Rcligion , and inclined to Calvins Doctrine. Theſe, when they 
thought they had got a party ftrong enough in the City to make inſurrection, endea> 
voured to bring in privately Souldiers unarmed , and others of their faQtion 3 with 
which being afterwards furniſhed with arms, they might on a ſudden poſſeſs them- 
=_ of the Bridges, and Town-houſe, and at length reduce the Town wholly into 
their power. 

The Mareſchal of S. Andre was then Governour of Lions z who being ſent for upgn 
the preſent occaſions to Court, left there in his place, with the ſame authority, his Ne- 
phew, the Abbot of Achov. He , by means of Catholick Merchants jealous to pre- 
ſerve their own eſtates, and enemies to thoſe Counſels that might diſturb the peace of 
the City, having, perfectly diſcovered the practices of the Hugonots, and the time that 
they determined to riſe ; the night before the fifth of September, appointed Pro with 
the chief Deputy of the Citizens, with three hundred Fire-logks, to place a guard 
upon the Bridges over the Rhone, and the Soane, and beliege that part of the City 
which is placed between the two Rivers, where he knew the Conſpirators were to 
aſſemble. The Malignti's perceiving the Catholicks defign , not willing to ſtay to be 
belieged and-affaulted where they could not defend themfelves, holpen by the darkneſs 
of the night, prevented the Governours men, and haſting with great courage, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the Bridge over the Soane, where they lay watching with great ſilence, 
in hope that the Catholicks, terrified with a ſudden encounter , would be cafily dif- 
ordered 5 whereby the paſſage would be free for them to the other part of the Bridge, 
and to make themſelves Maſters of the great place, and of the chicteli firong _ in 
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But it fell out otherwiſe : For the Catholicks enduring the firſt ſhock without being 
troubled or diſordercd, and. afterwards continual freſh ſupplies of men being ſent by 
the Governour, the Conſpirators could no longer reſiſt. The reſt of their complices 
(:cing the beginning ſo difficult, durſt neither ſtir not appear any longer., Wherefore 
the Maligni's having fought all night, and being wearied out, as the day began to 
break, perceiving the Gate behind them was open, (which the Governour on purpoſe 
to facilitate their flight had commanded not to be ſhut, leſt by an obſtinate perſeve« 
rance, all might, be indangered ) they fled away , and many of their fation with 
them, and others hid themſclves 3 by which means the City was freed from thoſe great 
commotions | 

Then the Governour calling.in thoſe Troops that lay about the Town, and having, 
made diligent ſearch for the Conſpirators3 to terrihe the Hugonots with the ſeverity of 
their puniſhment , condemned many of them to be hanged , and preſerving the reſt 
alive, ſent them preſently to Court 3 who ſerved afterwards to confirm the depoſitions 
of the priſoners againſt the diſcontented Princes, | 

The news of this attempt being come to Court, the King reſolving to uſe no longer 
delays, nor give more time for new experiments, departed frum Foruntain-bleax with 
thoſe thouſand Lances that uſed to attend him, and two old Regiments of Foot, that 
were newly come out of Pizd4mont and Scotland; and taking the way of Orleans, fol- 
licited the Deputies of the Provinces to appear. | | 

The whole French Nation is diſtinguiſhed into three orders, which they call States. 
The firſt conſiſts of Ecclchalticks ; the ſecond of the Nobility 3 and the third of the 
common people. Theſe being divided into thirty Precincts or Juriſdiftions, which 
they call Baillager or Seneſchauſces, when a general Aſſembly of the Kingdom is to be 
held, go all to their chief City, and dividing themſelves into three ſeveral Chambers, 
every one chuſes a'Deputy, who in the name of that Body, is to aſſiſt at the general 
Aſſembly, wherein are propoſed and diſcuſſed all matters concerning the ſeveral Orders 
or Government of the State. ; | | | 

In this manner three Deputies are ſent by. every Baillage, one for the Eccleſiaſticks, 
one for the Nobility, and one for the People 3 which by a more honourable term, are 
called the third Eſtate. Being all met together in preſence of the King, the Princes of 
the Blood, and Officers of the Crown, they form the Body of the States-General, and 
repreſent the Authority, Name, and Power of the whole Natton. When the King is 
capable to govern , and preſent, they have power to conſent to his demands , to pro- 
poſe things neceſſary for the good of their order,' to oblige the common people to new 
raxes, and to give and receive new Laws and Conſtitutions 3 but when the King is in 
minority, or otherwiſe uncapable, they have authority when it falls into controverſie, 
to chuſe the Regents of the Kingdom, to diſpoſe of the principal Offices, and to ap- 
point who ſhall be admitted to the Council z and when the Kings line fails, or a de(- 
cendant of the Royal Family, they have power according to the Salique Laws to chuſe 
a new Lord. But beſides theſe ſupreme Priviledges, the/Kings have always uſed in 
any urgent weighty occaſions to aſſemble the States , and to determine of matters of 
difficulty with their advice and conſent 3 thinking not only by a publick conſent to 
make the Princes reſolutions more valid, but that it was alſo neceſſary in a lawful Gq- 
vernment and truly Royal, that all great buſineſſes ſhould be communicated to the whole 
body of the Kingdom, Now at that time it plainly appearing, that through the diſſen- 
tions among the Princes, and differences in Religion, all things were full of diſorder, 
and had need of ſpeedy retvedy, the Deputies elected by the Provinces, and inſtantly 
called upon with reiterated Orders from the Court, met together with great diligence 
at Orleans, at the beginning of OGober , where the King himſelf being alſo arrived, 
with a great company of the principal Lords and Officers of the Crown, he now ex- 
pected nothing but the coming of the diſcontented Princes: The Conſtable with his 
ſons ſtayed in the wotited place, at Chantilliiz the King of Navarre, and the Prince his 
Brother, were retired into Bearn 3; and being ſummoned by! the Kings Letters tocome 
to the Aﬀſembly of the States, they did not plainly refuſe it , but with divers excuſes 
and many delays put off the time of their appearance. Mi 
| This kind of procceding held the King and all his Miniſters in great difpenſe, donbt- 
ing, not without reaſon, that the Princes either ſuſpeQing ſomething of themſelves, or 
advertiſed by ſome Confident, by reſuſing to appear at the Aſſembly, would fruſtrate 
all their great deſigns and preparations, which were founded only upon their coming; 
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And the Prince of Code, who ruled his actions by the guiltineſs of his Conſcience, it 
appearing to him a thing impoſſible, but that by the priſoners at Ambois, Sag's eon- 
felſion, and the Confpirators taken at Lioxs, there was enough diſcovered to lay open 
his intents, was grown fo extreamly jealous, that no reaſons could perſwade him to 
put himſelf again into the Kings power or his Miniſters, the chief of which he knew 
were all his mortal enemies. But the King of Navarre, cither being lefs guilty , or 
of a more credulous nature than his brother, thought, that by going to the States, 
they ſhould cafily obtain a reformation in the Government, which was the thing they 
had ſo much laboured for, and that by rcfuſing to go thither, they ſhould condemn 
themſelves, and leave the field free to the avarice and perſecution of the Griſes, Nor 
could he poſſibly believe, that in the face of a General Aﬀſembly of the whole Kingdom, 
the King yet as it were a Pupil, an Italian woman and two {trangers would venture 
to lay violent hands upon the Princes of the Blood , againſt whom the moſt maſculine 
Kings and moſt revengeful, had ever proceeded with great regard, as againſt perſons 
not to be violated, and in a manner Sacro-ſanii, Wherefore he was of opinion, what- 
ſoever came of it, to go to the Aſſembly, and to take the Prince with him 3 not mean- 
ing to give them that advantage , to condemn him in abſence, without any kind of 
defence, as he was ſure they would if he ſtayed fo far off; whereas if he were there 
to ſollicite the Deputies himſelf, he hoped his cauſe, it it were not approved of by 
the rigour of juſtice, yet the equity of his rcaſons would at leaſt make it be born with 3 
and at the laſt, (if no better) in conſideration of his quality, and pre-eminence of 
Blood, pardoned. All their Counſellours and Friends concurred in this opinion, ex- 
cept the Prince's Wife, and his Mother-in-law 3 both which conſtantly oppoſed it, 
eſtcewing all other loſs inferiour to the danger which they thought evident of leaving 
their lives there. 

Whilſt they were in this debate, there arrived on a ſudden, firſt the Count of Cxrſot, 
and afterwards the Mareſchal of Saint Andre, whom the King had diſpatched one 
after the other, to perſwade the Princes to come : They repreſented to them, that 
this grave venerable Aſſembly was called with much expence to the King , and great 
incommodity to the whole Kingdom, only in conſideration of the Princes of the Blood, 
and to ſatisfic their inſtances and complaints : That they were obliged to deliver their 
opinions in regulating the Government, and deciſion of points controverted in Reli- 
gion, buſineſſes of ſuch weight, as without the aſliſtance of the chief Princes of the 
Blood, could not be dctermined : That the King had great cauſe to think himſelf 
mocked; and the States, that they were ſlighted by the Princes of Boxrbox ; fince ha- 
ving ſo often. defired a Reformation in the Government , and to have the' Hugonots 
cauſe examined, now that the time was come, and the Statcs aſſembled fa that pur- 
poſe, they took not any care of going thither as it were contemning the Majeſty of 
that Aſſembly, which was the repreſentative Body of the whole Kingdom 3 that here- 
after they ought not to blame any body but themſelves, if = were worthily excluded 
from-any. part or charge in the Government , fince they would not vouchſate to come 
to receive that portion which the King with the approbation of the States thought good 
to align them 3 and ſhewing themſelves thus manifeſtly averſe to the Kings ſervice,and 
good of the Crown, they ought not to wonder if quick reſolutions were taken to ſup- 
preſs and extirpate thoſe roots of diſcord, and a pen deſigns of innovation. That 
the King was reſolved , as he meant to gratifie ſuch who ſhewed themſelves refpedful 
and obedient to him 3, ſo he would bind thoſe to a neceſſary and forced obedience, that 
had any imtents to ſepatate themſelves from his Councils, or to ſtir any commotions 
in the Cities and Provinces of the Kingdom : Of which delinquency he would chink 
the Princes of Bowrbo#: guilty, if they took no care at all to ſhew their innocence, but 


with their-abſence and conturnacy ſhonld confirm the reports of fatne 3 which being 


never beheved-either by the King or his Council , yet his Majeſty deſired , for the 
honour 'of the Blood-Royal , that with true demonſtrations of duty and loyalty, 
and a real union for the publick , they would teſtific as much to all France, 
which with wonderful expeRationhad turned her eyes upon the aCtions of the preſent 
timcs. | 

' This MeNſage was tefivered from the King, to the Princes of Bowrbon, which had 
little noved'the Prince of Conde, reſolved not to venture his perſon ina place where 


His enemies were the fir6nger, if neceſfity had not'forced him to break that reſolution. 


For the Count of C/o), being returned to Court, and having fignified the Princes = 
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force might be uſed to fetch them in, and the Queen notgiſſenting from them, ( through 
a deſire ſhe had to ſee the ſeeds of thoſe diſcords eradRated, and her ſons quietly re- 
eſtabliſhed in their States) the King took a reſolution to make ſhew of compelling then 


; by Arms. To which purpoſe the Mareſchal de Termes being diſpatched into Gaſcoigne, 


there began an Army to be formed under his command; and all the Troops and Infan- 
try that were diſtributed in the Neighbour-Provinces , were ſent that way. The 
Princes of Bourbon were not only without Arms, and unprovided, but teſtrained alſo 
in Bearne, a marrow Country, at the foot of the Perinees, and partly by France, partly 
by Spain, ſhut up, and compaſſed in on all ſides: So that they were aſſured, being at- 
tacked on ohne {ide by the French army ovt of Gaſcoigue, and on the other by the King 


of Spain's forces, (who deſired to extinguiſh thoſe few reliques that remained of the 


Kingdom of Navarre) they ſhould eaſily be opprefſed and ſubdued. In Fraxce the 
Princes deſigns had no where proſpered 3 and in Bearne he had neither men nor money, 


Wherefore the King of Navarre (reſolved, not to hazard the teſt of his ſtate, toge« 


ther with the ſafety of his Wife and Children, who were all in the ſame place) ſhews 
ing the neceſſity , to which all Counſels muſt yield 3 at length brought his brother t6 


be content togo 3 all being of opinion , that whillt the States were fitting, the Gmiſes 
-would not dare to attempt any thing againſt them 3 whereas if they continued obſtinate 


to ſtay in Bearne; they would undoubtedly be forced with cternal infamy to fall undet 
the hateful name of Rebels; bs 2 | | | 
Charles Cardinal of Bourbon their brother, contributed very rnuch to bring them to 
this reſolution. For he being a man of a facile good nature, as appeared in the whole 
courſe of his life, averſe to novelties, and extreamly affecionate to his brothers, when 


| he underſtood the Kings intent, and the preparations that he made, being perſwaded 


by the Queen-Mother, who deſired their purpoſed deſigns might be effected, without 


noiſe of Arms, or the hazatd of Wat 3 he preſently took poſt, and went into Bearze 


to perſwade them to come, by magnifying on one {ide the greatneſs of the forces that 
were preparing, (againſt which they would not be able to make any reſiſtance) and by 
aſſuring them on the other, that there ame not in the King or the Queen-Mother 
any other ſhew but of good-will, and a defire'of peace and agreement. So leaving the 
Queen with the young children in Pax, they departed all three with a ſmall train; to 
give lefs' cauſe of ſuſpicion, and went together towards the Coutt: l 

| The Conſtable was ſent for, though noe with ſuch earneſtneſs; berduſe he was in a 
place where they might eaſily get him into their powet whett they pleaſed. But+he 
proceeded with.greater diffimulation, and tnote ſecurity : For, having not favoured the 
Faction of the Male-contents otherwiſe than with his counſel, and that alſo evet tending 
rather to ſeek tedreſs from the States, than to moveany InſurreRion ot Rebellion 3 he 
would not, by refuſing to go to Court; incteaſe the fufpicion againſt him; but by bother 
arts and diffimulations deter his coming thither; till he ſaw what beeame of the Princes 
of Bourbon. ' Wherefore being come to 5 there feignitng, he was troubled with a 


Catarrh, 'and the Gout, he teturned (till he c@uld recover) tb his own houſe; Many 
days aftcr; being again upon the way; under, pretence that too much motion offended 
him, (which by reaſon of his age was cafie tobe believed) hetnade little apa 
went out of the way: for commodity of lodging , 'artificially delaying the time, unti 
he: could hear that the others were arrived: © OOO 

It is certain, that, his ſons urging him to take more haſte, and telling Kimi that 


neither the Queen+Mother nor the Guiſes would be {> bold as to offend a man ſo much 


eſteemed as he was, and that had ſuch great dependencesin the Kirigdoth 3 he, grown 
wiſe through long experience, made them anſwer, That thoſe about the King could 
govern-the .State as they pleaſed , without any obſtacle or impediment whatſoever 3 
and yet. notwithſtanding ſought contradiQtions,, and afſemblies of the States 5 thi 
-* could not be without ſome hidden deſign , which with a little patience would be 
rought to light. By which reply his Sons being ſatisfied, he ſought ill by delays to 
gain the benefit of time. Þ IR SOS ES TL AEDT ATR 
In the mean while the King of Navarre, and the Pririce of Conde, wete tnet up6n the 
Confines by the Mateſchal de Termes, who, under ſhew of honouf, conduQted them 
with a great body of Cavalty to ſecure' thoſe Towns which 1s Sage tnenitioned in his 
Contethon 3 and-at the ſame time, ſent other Companies 'of Foot and Horſe to ſhat up 
and guard the ways behind them 3 doubting that = Princes might change oy * wor 
h FT. 2 1 


wardneſs to come to the Aſſembly 3 - the Guiſes theftupon preſſing and ſolliciting, that +560; 
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1560, lution, and endeavour ſecretly to get back again into Bearn. But news being come 
| to Orleans, that the Princes bcing in their journey, were come into the Kings domi- 

pions, and compaſſed about by de Termes his Troops 3 preſently Hierom Groſlot Baily 
of Orleans , accuſed to have held intelligence with the Hugonots, to make that City 
revolt to the diſcontented Princes , was laid cloſe upz and by order from the King, 
the Viſdame of Chartres was committed to priſon in Paris, who {till contriving new 
miſchicts, had lingred there unadviſedly. 
\ Andelot was not ſo eaſily intrapped 3 who being as wiſe and cautelous in providing 
againſt dangers, as he was precipitats and bold 'in contriving them, had ſecretly con» 
yeyed himſelf away into the xemoreſt parts of Britany, near upon the Sea-(ide 3 being 
reſolved, in caſe of neceſſity, to paſs over into Erngl/and. But the Admiral,” who with 
great art and dexterity had managed the bufineſs; without being diſcovered,-went thi- 
ther freely at the beginning, with an intent to imploy all his power in the Aſſembl 
for the advantage of his party 3 and being very much made of by the King, and uſe 
(as was her cuſtom) very civilly by the Queen, he had opportunity nearly to obſerve 
gll the paſſages of the Court ; of which afterwards with great warineſs, he gave ſecret 
advertiſement to the Conſtable, and the King of Navarre. 

But now there was no further need of pretences, inſomuch as the Princes of Bourbox 
being neither met upon the way, nor courted by any body but a few of their intimate 
familjar friends, arrived at Orleans the 29 day of Odioberz where (contrary to the cu- 
ſiom of the Court, though in time of War) they found not only the Gates of .the City 
guarded with a great number of Souldiers 3 but the ſtrong Holds ſecuged , the places 
manned , and Watches appointed at the end of every ſixceet , with a terrible ſhew of 
all warlike inſtruments, and many Companies of Souldiers , which pafling thorow, 
they arrived at the Kings lodging, much-more ftrictly guarded, as if it had been the 
Tent q@ Pavilion of a General in the midſt of an Army, Being come to the Gate, and 
intending to go into the Court on-horſe-back, (which is a priviledge belonging to the 
Princes of the Blood) they found the Gate ſhut, and only the Wicket open 3 ſo that 
they were forced toalight in the midſt of the High-way 4 and being neither ſaluted nor 
wet, (but by very few) were conducted to the Kings preſence. 3 who placed beeween 
the Duke of Gviſe and the Cardinal of Loyaix ,, and compaſled about by the Captains 
of his Guard, received them in a much different manner from that familiarity which 
the Kings of France uſe to all men, but eſpecially to the Princesof their Blood.* From 
thence the King himſelf went with them, but the Gwiſes followed not, to the Queen- 
Mothers » who not forgetting her old Maxims, to ſeem independent, and not 
intereſſed jn any party, received them with the wonted demonſtrations of Honour, and 
with ſch-an apparence of ſadneſs, that the tears were ſeen to fall from her: eyes, 

But the King,: continuing ftill che ſame countepance, turning to the Prince of Conde 
begav in OP Ne to in, that he,, without any injury or ill uſage receiv 
from him, had, in contempt ot all/humane and divine Laws, many times ſtirred his 
Subjects to rebel, gaiſed War in divers parts of the Kingdom, attempted -to ſurprize 
his princjpal Cities,, and practiſed even againſt his own life antl his brothers. To which 
the Prince, not at all:diſmayed, boldly. anſwered; That theſe were the edlumnies and 
perſecutions of his ehemies 3 but that he could ſoon make his innocence appear to all 

The Prince of the world, - Then replied the'King, -To find out the truth, ie is-neceſſary to-proceed 
pong by the uſual ways of Juſtice: and ſo departing out of the Chamber, commanded the 
Coperingal his Guard to ſeize'upon-his perſon. + . zi 1292 
e the Queen-Mother, who meved with the neceſſity, gave her conſent, but fors. 
got not the various: changes of the world, wholly applied her ſelf with kind words 
comfort. the King of Navarre, whilſt the Prince not ſaying a word elſe , but blami 
himſelf to be fo coxencd by the Cardinal his brother, was led to a houſe hard by, whi 
being prepared for that purpoſe ,. had the Windows walled up, the Gates: doubled, 
and vr om into a kind of Fortreſs flanked with Artillery, and ſtrait Guards oy, 
every ide. &1 ; wh ye | 03 7: - 
The King of Navarre, aſtoniſhed at his brothers imprifonmerit , aſter many com- 
plaints and long debate with, the Queen-Mother, (who laying the fault upon the Duke 
of Guiſe Lieutenant-Genezal, ſought to remove all. jealouſies and ill will from her ſelf ) 
| was carticd to be lodged. in a houſe joining to the Kings Palacc 3 where his ordinary 
The Kingof, Guards being changed, ſaving the liberty of converſation; he was in all other reſpes 
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At the very ſame time that the Prince was committed , deny 
King of Navarre's Setretary , was arreſted , and all his Letters and \ 
from him. j 

The fame night alſo Tannequy de Carrouge went from Court towards Anict in Pi. 
eardy, a place belonging to Magdalen de Roye, the Princes Mather-in-law ; and there 
Fnding her without ſuſpition of any thing, being but a woman , he ſent her away 
priſoner to the Caſtle of S. Germain, and carried all her Letters and Papers with him 
to the Court, | 

But the news of theſe ſtirs ( notwithſtanding the Gates of the City were kept 
ſhut, and Travellers forbidden to pals ) being come to the Conſtable, who was 
Rill upon the way , ſome few leagues from Paris 3 he preſently Ropped his jour- 
hey, with a reſblution not to go any further till he ſaw what would be the event of 
them. 

In the mean while , the Aſſembly of the States beganz whete the firſt thing, that 
was done, was to tnake a profeſhon of their Faith 3 which being ſet down by the 
Doors of the Sorbox, conformable to the belief of the Roman Catholick Church, 
and publickly read by the Cardinal of Toxrnon, Preſident of the Eccleſiaſtical Orders 
was by a ſolemn Oath approved and confirmed by every one of the Deputies, becauſe 
none ſhould be admitted into that General Aﬀembly either unwittingly or on purpoſe; 
that was not a true Catholick: : 134 | | | 

This ſolemn A& being, paſt , the High Chancellor, in preſence of the King, pros 
poſed thoſe things which were neceſſary to be conſulced of for the Reformation of the 


' Government, Upori which, and the demand of the Provinces, they tetired irhto their 


ſeveral Chambers ; where when they had debated them apart, they were to make their 
reports theteof in publick. But this was the leaſt thing in every tnans thought 3 . for 
the minds of all meri were in ſuſpence, and expeding the iſſue of the Princes im- 
priſonment 3 whoſe commitment was confirmed by a ſolemn Decree of the: Kings 
Council, ſubſcribed by the King himſelf, the High Chancellor, and all the other Lords, 
except the Guiſes, who, as ſuſpected of eamity, abſented themſelyes when the Princes 
of Boxrbons cauſe was to be handled , which was remitted to an Aſſembly of Judges 
Delegates, who forming a Judicial Proceſs , ſhould proceed tha final Sentence. The 
Delegates wete Chriftophle de Thox, Preſident in. the Patliament of Paris 3 | Bartholomy 
de Faye, and Jaques Vile, Counſellors in the fame Parliament 3 and according to the 
Cuſtoms of that Kingdom , Giles Bowrdin, the ordinary Atturney that proſecutes all 
Cauſes that either concetn the Kings Rights, or tend to the mdintenance of the peace 
and ſafety of his Subjects, Procuror fiſcal to the King, performed the Office of Plain- 
tiff and Accuſet ; John Tilliet, Chief Notary in the Court of Parliament , wrote the 
Proceſs 3 2nd all the Examinations and Ads paſt in the preſence of the High Chan= 


cellor. 


on purpoſe brought from Amboyſe, Lyons, and divers other Fares) they were ready 
to examine the Prince upon the points already diſcovercd an proved: But the High 
Chancellor and the Delegates comlng into the Chamber where "the Ptince was in pri- 
ſon, to intcttogate hirh, he conſtantly refuſed to aaſwer or ſubimit himſelf to the Exa- 
mination of any of them 5 pretending as Pririce of the Blood; that he was not under 
any Juſtice but the Parliament of Paris, in the Chambet called The Chamber of Peers, 
that is, in a full Patliament, the King being there himſdlf in' perſon ; all the twelve 
Peers of France, and all the Officers of the Crown; which was the cuſtom formetly 
and therefote he conld do no other than appeal to. the King agaihft ſuch an extraordi- 
nary and perverſe way of Judicature. This appeal being transferred to the Kings 
Council , atthough actotding to the ordinary Forms and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom it 
appeared a cable to reaſon, notwithſtanding ( the preſent eaſe requiring quick and 
ſpcedy Ju gment, and no Law making it neceflary that the cauſes of the Princes ſhould 
always be tried with ſuch formality m- the Chamber of the Peers) it was declared not 
valid. Bur the Prince having ofteti made the ſame appeal, and- petfiſting fill co make 
the ſame proteftations 3 the Kings Council, upon demand of the Procurer fiſcal , de- 
Clared at length that the Prince was t6 be held as convie, becauſe he had refuſed to 
anſwer the Delegates. So being forced to ſubmit himſelf to exiamination, they pro- 
ceeded judicially , and with'great expedition in the reſt of the circumſtances, till the 
very laft pronouncing of Sentence; Into fach calamity were the Princes eter 

roughnt, 


In this jntiner proceeding upori the Examinations of the Priſonets, ( which were | 
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brought, that they were like to expiate with their Blood' their paſt crimes 3 yet was 
there not ' any body ſo much their enemy among the French Nation, that, conſidering 
the great Birth and noble Education both of the one and the other brother , was noe 
moved with exceeding compaſſion towards them. Only the Gzifes, men of a reſvlute 
nature; either really believing it was expedient for the common good, peace and wel- 
fare of the Kingdom 3 or elſe, as their ill-willers aftirmed, being eager to oppreſs their 
adverſaries , and confirm their own greatneſs, conſtantly purſued their firſt defigns, 
without any regard either to the quality or merit of the perſons : nay, boaſted with 
arrogant and bold ſpeeches, That at two blows only they wonld'cut off at the ſame time the 
Heads of Herefie and Rebellion, x | 

But the Queen-Mother, though perhaps ſecretly' ſhe gave ther conſent , and was 
willing-enough they ſhould-proceed' to execution 3 yet deſiring notwithſtanding, that 
all the hate and blame ſhould fall upon the Griſes, as ſhe had ever artificially contrived 
it, and having an aim ſtill to preſerve her ſelf Neuter for any accidents that: ſhould 
happen in the uncertain changes of the World  - her.countenance expreſſing ſadneſs,-and 
her words ſorrow, ſhe often ſent, fornetimes for the Admiral, ſometimes for the Car< 
dinal of Chaftillon, and ihewed an eatneſt deſire to find ſome means or other to ſave the 
Princes of Boxrbou. With the ſame arts ſhe entertained Facqueline de Logent, Dutcheſs 
of: Montpenſier, a Lady of ſincere intentions, who being far from diſſimulation, judged of 
others by her ſelf, yet ſhe was inclined to the DoEtrine of the Hugonots, and being 
withal nearly intimate with the King of Navarre, ſhe ſerved by carrying Meſſages from 
one 'to'the other, to maintain a kind of .correſpondence between them 3 which kind of 
proceedings , though dire&ly oppoſite to her deſigns, the effect whereot could not be 
concealed; they were nevertheleſs fo excellently diſſembled , that even thoſe who per- 
ceived'inoſt. were in doubt whether they were true or no conſidering how profound 
the ſecrets'vf men are, 'and how various the affections and intereſts that govern the 
force! of ' worldly ations. - | 55g , | : 
The Commiſſaries had now pronounced the 'Sentence againſt the Prince of Conde 3 
That being convidt of Treaſon and Rebellion, he ſhould loſe his head at the beginning 
of the Aſſembly of the States-General, before the Royal Palace. - Nor was the execu- 
tion deferred for any other reaſon, but to ſec'if they could catch, in the ſame net the 
Conſtable, who being 'carneſily called upon, did not yet appear 3 and to involve in 
the ame'executiontheKing of Navarre, againſt whom nothing; could be found ſufh- 
cient to condemn him3 when one morning, the-King heing under the Barbers hands, 
(which: he uſed often) was on a ſudden taken with ſuch a grievous ſwooning, that 
his ſervants laid him vpon the bed for dead; and though in a-ſhort time .he returned 
again to his ſenſes, yet he had ſuch mortal accidents, that he gave very little hopes of 
lite. | In which tumult of general amazement ahd. confuſion, the Guifes ſollicited the 
Queen-Mother, that whilſt the King was yet alive, the Judgment ſhould be executed 
upon the Prince of Conde 3 arid the [ame reſolution taken againſt the King of Nquarre 3 
by which means they ſhould: cut off the way to all Innovations that might happen up- 
on "the' Kings death." Withal;: they (perſwaded, that it was the only way to;preſerye 
the Kingdom to her'other Sons yet in minority, and to diſſipate thoſe elouds of future 
difſention which already appeared'in divers parts of the Kingdom; For although the 


| Conſtable were wanting , whom in. this neceſſary and haſty reſolation they could not 


get into their hands notwithſtanding, the authority and priviledges of the Blood- 
Royal, the prudence of the. King of Navarre , and the Princes:fierceneſs being once 
taken away , there' was-little to be:feared from. him, who would neither be followed 
by the Nobility, hor/have the adherence of the Hugonots, as. the Princes of Boxrbox 


had.' That there wanted nothirig to-perfe& their deſigns, (with ſo much art and pa» 


tience brought to maturity) but the very laſt point of execution, which by no means 
was to be hindred ; if the King fhould chance;to die. , For the Kingdom falling by 
right upon his Brothers , both they and the Queen-Mother would till haye the ſame 
reaſons and intereſts, :2But the Queen having had the dexterity in apparence to pre- 
ſerve her ſelf as it were Neuter, was not ſo ſtreightly necethtated as to precipitate her 
deliberations. Wherefore conhdering , that under her Sons, .yet Pupils, the face of 
things would be wholly changed , and the exceſlive greatneſs of the Giſer, if it re- 
mained without counterpoiſe or oppoſition ,” was-no lefs to be feared than the conti-" 
nual praCtices of the Princes of the Blood 3 ſhe leſſencd the report of her Sons: weak- 


neſs, and oftcn gave it out, that there was great hopes of his xecoyery 3. nag hy 
gnat 
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» that means to gain time , and defer the execution of what was determined , that ſhe 1580; 
tight afterwards conform her ſelf to the preſent occalions In purſuit of this reſo« 
lution, which was confirmed by the advice of the High Chancellour 3 as ſoon as they 

; knew the King, was paſt hopes, ſhe cauſed the Prince Dolphin , Son to Facquelin? and 
wr the Duke of Montpeyfier, to bring the King of Navarre in the night ſecretly into her 
F Chamber 3 where, with her wontcd arts and many effectual arguinents, ſhe ſought to 
perſwade him, that ſhe had ever been averſe to the late proceedings, and that ſhe was 
oF deſirous to join with him to oppoſe the unlimited power of the Guifes, Which, 
"Fg though it were not abſolutely believed , was not altogether unuſcful for the future : 
for with this and other negotiations, a correſpondence being ſtill maintained between 
them, it was not ſo hard to treat upon agreement when occaſion ſhould ſerve, as it 
would have been , if ſhe had paſſionately declared her elf a principal agent in what 
was done, and an open encmy to the Princes of the Blood. | 
In the mean while, the Kings weakneſs till increaſed, who frotn the beginning was 
thought to have an Impoſtume in his head , over the right car, becauſe he was ever 
from his infancy troubled with defluxions and pains in that part , which afterwards 
coming tv break , the abundance of matter and corruption falling into his throat, 
_ Choaked him 3 ſo that the fifth day of December in the morning he paſſed out of this 
life, leaving all things in extream diſorder and confuſion, | 
All men for the moſt part believed at the preſent, that he was poiſoned by his Bars 
ber 3; and it was ſaid that the Phyſicians had diſcovered evident figns of it, which the 
ſuddenneſs of the accident and time of his death would have made believed by men of 
beſt underſtanding, if the diſeaſe of which he died had not been known to be nouriſhed 
and grown up with him from his ctadle. He left behind him the opinion of a good 
Prince, free Gem vice, inclined to Juſtice and Religion 3 but reported to be of a weak 
heavy underſtanding , and of a natute rather apt to be awed by othets, than able co 
govern of himſelf. However, it. would have been expedient for the peace of Fr2nce, 
either that he had never come to the Crown, or elſe that he had lived till the deſigns 
then on foot had been fully perfected. For as the force and violence of thunder uſcth 
in a moment to ovetthrow and ruine thoſe buildings which are built with great care 
and long labour 3 ſo his unexpeRted death , deſtroying in an inſtant thoſe counſels, 
which with ſo much att and difſimulation were brought to; tnaturity and concluded 3 
left the ſtate of things (already in the way (although by viplent and rigorous means, 
yet) to a certain nd ſecure end) in the height of all dlend, and mote than ever they 
were formerly, troubled, wavering, and abandoned. - 
Charles the Ninth, Brother to Francis, and ſecond Son to the Queen, ſucceeded to Cries the 1h 
the Crown, being yet but a Child about eleven yeats old. In fo tender an age, there 
was no doubt but he ſhould be cotntnitted to the cate of a Guardian, who ſhould ſup- 
ply his defe@ in the Government in which caſe the ancient cuſtoms of the Kingdom, 
and the Laws often confirmed by the States , called rightfully to that charge, as firſt 
Prince of the Blood , the King of Navarre, But how could the Kings youth, and the 
Government bf the = be ſafely comfnitted into his hands, who upon great ſuſ- 
picions to have praiſed againſt the State, was kept in a manner priſoner, and his Bro- 
ther for the ſatne crime already condemned to die? The Giſes had governed with 
ſupreme authority under the late King, and with great conſtancy applted all manner 
frank remedies to recover the proſperity and peace of the State : fo that committing 
the Government to them, the ſame Councils might be continued, and the ſame deli- 
berations followed; But how could the Guardianſhip of a King in minority be con- 
ferred upon thoſe that were in nv manner of way allied to the Royal Blood, againſt all 
the Laws of the Kingdom, and in ſuch a time when the major part of the great Lords 
being already wakened and advertiſed , would earneſtly oppoſe it * The States had 
often committed the Regency, and Government of Infant-Kings to the Mothers 3 and 
in ſuch diviſion of opinions and fations, the life of the King, and cuſtody of the King» 
dom ought not in reaſon to be truſted in other hands: But how could a woman that 
was a ftranget , without dependences, and without favourers, pretend to the ſupreme 
authority with two ſo powerful and already-armed factions ? | 
Wherefore, when the late King Francis beginning to grow worſe, ſhewed evident 
figns of death 3 the Guiſes foreſceing what might eaſily happen, entred into a ſtreight 
league of friendfhip with the Cardinal of Toxrnon, the Duke of Nemoxurs, the Mare(- 
chals of Briſſac aud S; Andre , the Siexr de Sipierre Governour of Orleans , and mw 
otner 
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other great Lords, continually providing what force they could to maintain thernſclves 
and their power. On the other fide, the King of Navarre, conceiving good hopes for 
the future, making a confederacy with the Admiral, the Cardinal of Chatilor, the 
Prince of Portian, Mounſicur de Farnac , and the reſt of his dependents, had ſecretly 
armed all his Family, and by ſundry meſſengers ſent for the Conſtable, who, having 
underſtood the Kings death , haſted his journey, which he uſed to delay, was every 
hour expected at Orleans. So that both Factions having put themſelves into-a po- 
ſture of defence, and the whole Court and the Souldiers divided between them, and 
not only all others, but even the Deputies of the States themſelves taking part accor- 
ding to their inclinations and ſeveral intereſts , there was no place left for any third 
reſolution 3 but with the inſtant danger that every hour the Factions would affront 
each other, evcry place was full of tumults and terrour, and all thcir proceedings tended 
to a manifeſt ruinc. 

Notwithſtanding , the unbridled deſire of Rule did not ſo ſway their minds ( as 
yet accuſtomed to reverence the Majeſty of Laws) that through private diſcords, pub- 
lick obedience ſhould be denied to the lawful King, though in minority : but both 
FaQions' with tacite and unanimous conſent ſtriving who ſhould be the firſt, they 
Galuted and did homage to King Charles the Ninth of that Name , the ſame day 
that his Brother died 3 all agrecing to acknowledge him for their lawful and natural 
Prince. 

This was the foundation and baſis whereon to form thoſe things which were left 
ſo ſtrangely diſordered. . For the Qucen , who knew ſhe could not truſt the life of her 
children, and the Government of the State to cither Faction, the one grievouſly of- 
fended and exaſperated, the other full of boldneſs and pretentions, and both of them 
powertul in adherents, and inclined to undertake any great attempt, defired to preſerve 
in her ſelf, not only the cuſtody and care of her children, but alſo the Government 
and adminiftration of the Kingdom 3 which in the Jaſt days of Francis his life, and in 
the diſorders at his death, appeared to her ſo difficult, that ſhe little leſs then def. aired 
of ſafety. But this firſt point confirmed , of obedience rendred to the Kings Perſon 
by both parties 3 which, as appeared manifeſtly, was done through jealoufie and mu« 
tual fear the one had of- the other, each doubting his adverſary would arrogate the au- 
thority to rule, and uſurp the power of the Government 3 the Queen laying thin 
together, conceived, that drawing from theſe diſcords and preſent confuſion , an ad- 
vantageous reſolution for her ſelf, ſhe might, as Mediatrix between them, get the ſu» 
periority of both , being ſupported by the proper interelts of the cne and the other 
Faction 3 who not agreeing among, themſelves, nor able ealily to attain to that end 
they aimed at , would agree upon her, as a mean between the two extreams 3 being 
contented that the Anthotity and Power ſhould: reſt in her , which by reaſon of the 
oppoſition of their adverſaries they could not obtain for themſelves. In which reſpe&t_ 
the Gaiſes would eaſily join with her, that the King of Navarre might not acquire the 
abſolute Government 3 and the King of Navarre would perhaps be content with leſs 
authority than of right belonged to him, rather than hazard the whole, by contending 
with the Gziſes, So that if the buſine(s were dextrouſly carried, the ſupreme Authority 
would fall upon her. | 

| This conception was the likelier to take effe&, becauſe the Queen, though united 
with the Gziſes, had in apparence preſerved her felt Neuterz by which means ſhe was 
cbnfident to one party, and not thought, an enemy to the other. | 

But two great difficulties traverfed this deſign. ' One, that the King of Navarre be- 
ing exaſperated with the injuries paſt, it was a very difficult matter to appeaſe him. The 
other, that beginning to treat with him, ſhe might give cauſe of ſuſpition to the Guiſes 3 
and ſo greatly endangered the loſing that ſupport , before ſhe had time to ſettle the 
affairs: Which obſtacles though they appearcd invincible, yet the urgency of the oc- 
caſion inforced a neceſſity to try all kind of policies, though never ſo doubtful. The 
firſt thought was to aſſure the Guiſes : for it had been but an unwiſe counſel, to aban- 
don all. old friendſhip already contirmed., before there was any manner of aſſurance 
that it was poſſible to contract a new one. But a bulineſs of that nicety, and on eyery 
fide full of ſuſpition, was not to be managed but by perſons of great dexterity. Where- 
fore having thought upon many, the Queen at length reſolved there was no inſtrument 
fo' proper tor that negotiation as the Mareſchal., S. Andre. For being a-great Confident 


to the Gaiſey, privy to all their ſecreteſt thoughts, and beſides that, a man of —_— 
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and ſingular quickneſs 3 he would not believe the Queen could have atiy hope to cozen 
him, and the buſineſſes treated by him would have credit and great authotity with his 
own Faction. So that having ſent for him , and deplored the ſtate of the m_ af- 
fairs, ſhe enquired what reſolution the Princes of Lorain meant to take profeſſing that 
ſhe would not differ from them, but follow any advice that they, by agreement amoigſt 
themſelves ſhould think moſt reaſonable. To which he taking a doubtful reply, with 
an intent rather to penetrate into the Queens defigns, than to diſcover to her the in- 
tentions of his own party 3 after many ſeveral diſcourſes, at laſt all their arguing ended 
in this concluſion 3 That the differences between the twb FaCtions could not be acs 
commodated without great troubles, and the danger of a doubtful War, if both parties 
did not yield ſomething in their reaſons, and retire ( as it is commonly faid ) a ſtep 
backwards, leaving to her to mediate between them 3 who both as a Judge and Mode- 
ratrix, and as an indifferent party , might limit the pretentions of the Princes in ſuch 
a manner, that one fide ſhould not ſeem to yield to the other, but through modeſty and 
reſpe that they bore to the Mothet of their King , forget all paſt injuries, and fo 
things might remain equally balanced between them; This counſel proceeding in a 
mannet wholly from the Mareſchal , the Queen feigning rather to take than. give ad- 
vice, they began tg conſult which way was beſt to proceed. Then ſhewing that the 
King of Navarre was a man of right intentions, and of a facile modetate nature, ſhe 
doubted not but lie could perſwade him to it, ſo the Princes of Lorain would be con» 
tent, The Mareſchal, that was free from = private paſſion, and knew the ſlippery 
dangerous condition-in which the Gziſes ſtobd, took upon him the charge to manage 
the buſineſs with theta 3 which being propoſed to the Duke and the Cardinal, and at> 
terwards debated in a meeting of their Confedetates , they all apptbved of it. But 
the two Brothers were of different opinions: Fot the Duke being thore placable and 
moderate, conſented to an accommodation, provided hjs Governments and Revenues 
that he enjoyed by the favour of the late Kings, might remain untoutht. Bur the Car- 
dinal being of a more ambitious nature, and vehement diſpoſition, deſired ſtill to pers 
ſiſt in the ſirifes they had begun, and to endeavour to preſerve themſelves in the ſame 
authority they had obtained and exerciſed during the life of Francis. Notwithſtand- 
ing, not wy the Cardinal of Towrnon concurring with the Duke in opinion , as defis 
rous to avoid the tempeſt of War, but alſo the two Mareſchals of Briſſac and S. Andre, 
and —_ the Siexr de Sipierre, whoſe opinion, through the fame of his wiſdom 
was of. great eſteem amongſt them, and concciving they got enough, if, preſerving theit 
reputation, their eſtates and honours which they poſſeſſed, they could preſerve them 
ſelves for times of better conjunQture 3 leave was given to the Queen, by means of the 
ſame Mareſchal, 'to try all the ways ſhe ſhould think good to make an agreement witti 
the King of Navarre. | | 

+ This difficulty being overcome , the greateſt obſtacle was yet to paſs through 5 
which was to appeaſe the FaQtion of the diſcontented 'Princes : a thing judged by 
rnany not poſſible: tobe btought to paſs, and abſolutely deſparate But the Queen, 
knowing the nature and inclination of thofe the haw to deal with ; (a thing chiefly 
neceſſary for the effeRing any great deſign ) did not doubt to compafs her defire. 
The intimate Counſellors to the King of Navarre were Francit de Cars, a Gaſcoigne, 
and Philip de Lenon-court , Biſhop of Axxerre z That, a man of ſmall judgment, and 
lctle experience in the world ; This, of a deep teach, extreamly vigilant, and altoge- 
ther intent upon thole intereſts that were moſt for his own advancement. Theſe be- 
ing ſecretly gained by the working of the Queen-Mother , with ſach means 'as' were 
moſt likely to prevail over their ſeveral humours, (for ſhe fought by rewards, and ap- 

Fpecious reaſons, to corrupt and perſwade de Cars, and to Auxerre the offe 

urs-and Eccleſiaſtical preferments'z which by rheans of the Ring of Navarre ly 


vt 


he could not {> eafily attain unto) they became Miniſters to' the Quetns deſighs, an 
under the name of faithful ſincere Counfellors, were ready to favour thoſe negotiation 
that tended to an agreement, and the advancement of her greatneſs. The firft byer- 


tures of this accommodation were«made by the Dutchefs of Moizpenfier, by rtafon of 
her:goodnefs and candid diſpoſition very inward with the Qyteu, 2nd a great fficad to 
the King and Qyeen of Navarre, through the inclination ſhe had to the oppinote Re: 
ligion 3 and in the progteſs of the bulinefs ; came in by little and little annegyy de 
Carrouger, and Loxis de Lanſad, men of approved #iom, in whorti the Qqeen' t#- 
poſed-great confidence + and theſe! thiee ue an wav end _ = 
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ſhake the King of Navarre's reſolution 3 who, being now drawn from his wonted in» 


clinations to peace and quietneſs, and incited by the ardour of enmity, and the me- 
mory of dangers paſt , had his thoughts ſo confuſed, that he ſtood in ſuſpence , and 
doubtful what courſe to take. Three conditions were propoſed from the Queen 3 
Firſt, that all priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty, and particularly the Prince of Conde, 
Madam de Roye, and the Viſdame of Chartres, cauſing the Parliament of Paris to de- 
clare nwll the Sentence pronounced againſt the Prince by the Judges Delegate. Secondly, 
that the King of Navarre ſhould have the Government of all the Provinces in the King- 
dom, provided the Queen ſhould enjoy the name and authority of Regent. And the 
third, that the Catholick King ſhould be follicited to the reſtitution or change of Na- 
varrez and the Ifle of Sardinia was particularly named. Theſe conditions being, pro» 
poſed by the Queens Agents, the Kings Counſellors highly approved them 3 ſhewing, 
that the Regency, a Title without ſubſtance, and only an airy name, was abundantly 
recompenced by the authority and power over the Provinces , wherein confilted the 
real command and eſſential Government of the Kingdom : to which being added the 
honourable releaſe of the Prince, with the ſuppreſſion of his enemies , and hope to 
recover an eſtate — his quality and birth, there was not any. doubt at all to be 
further made. They added, that their affairs for the preſent were in ſo doubtful a 
condition, that putting themſelves upon the rigour of the Laws againſt ſuch potent ene+ 
mies, and with the prejudice of their paſt machinations, it was rather to be feared 
they would be.utterly ruined, than advanced to thoſe honours they delired': that the 
States then at Orleans depended wholly upon the Queens will and the Gwiſes, by whole . 
means they were with great regard afſembled 3 for which cauſe they were for the moſt 
part united and joined with them:wherefore it was greatly to be feared it their cauſe were 
remitted to the arbitrement and determination of the States, that they being incenſed 
'by their former praQtices, woyld exclude the Princes. of the Blood from the Govern- 
ment, and commit it-to the Gziſes, as perſons they could more confide inz upon which 
would follow the inevitable deſtruction of the whole family of Bozrboy. That it was ne- 
ccfary to ftop this precipice with moderate Counſels 3 and ſhewing they deſired i no- 


- thing but what was juſt and reaſonable,'by yielding to the Laws, clear themſelves from 
| ſuſpition and theix former contumacy.z and although the change propoſed with the Ca- 


Pope Fulio the 
ſecond excom- 
municates the 
Kingdom of 
France and the 
Adherents 
thereof ; in 
which the 
King of N- 
varre bein 
included, he 
applicth him- 
ſelf to follow 
the opinions 
of Bexa and 


tholick King were very uncertain and doubtful, yet it would be great imprudence any 
way by. pretending to.the Government of other States, to weaken the hopes of reco- 
vering. his own, and the inheritance belonging to his children. Theſe reaſons wrought 
upon-the, King of Nayarr?, 'of himſelf inclined to ſuch kind of thoughts 3 but he was 
ſpurred on to the..contrary by the ipftigation of the' Prince his: Brother , though 14+ 
ther. with, a violent paſſion of revenge; ithan any founded reafon. Notwithftanding, 
there being joined to that party which perſwaded an accord, the anthority of the Duke 
ot: Moxzpenfier, and .the-Prince de 14 Rocheſicr-yon, both of the-ſame family of Boxrbor, 
but who being many. degrees rempved, from the Grown, had notintereſted themſelves 
In theſs late buſineſſes 3, the King, of Navarre inclining to: come-'tor ani. agreement-with 
the.;Queen,: propoſed, . by the ſayae: perſons that, treated the Accommodation, beſides 
ths; three Conditions offered, two,others : The tirſt,, that the Griſts ſhould be deprived 
of Kid pane command at Court,z -The other,,that Liberty of Conſtience ſhould: be 
grante .to the Hugonots. 124.75? IT nin Jo godl 1 , inet von 3 47 br. 
"When Calvins, Dodtrine was firſt preached ,; the ſuds theroof yere-planted-in-the 
ER of Henry, King of, Navarre, and; Margares. his -wite, father 'avd mother tori Aaze 
the. preſeyt Queen 3:-and. as the minds, of thoſe Prinees were ill-affeed to the Apoſty+ 
lick Sce, being deprived of theix Kingdom under-pretence; of Ecclefiaſtical Cemlſiires, 

ung; { out by Pope Jap the Second againſt the Kingdom of: Ffance -and. the adhe« 
XCnts th with which Navarye was then ip, confederacy: ifs it 'was-liketieft, 
Pep ſhould 2pply, emſclves to that'Dodrine, which, oppoſing the Authority-bF-the 
oman.Bilhop.,, by.copſequence concluded. thoſe. Cenlares invalid, tby vertue whereof 


Catholick Church, ſheha 6 entertained and embraced the” Religion of the Hiigo- 
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Bez.a, Peter Martyr Vermeil, and other Teachers that went freely into Bearne to preach 
their new DoErine. And the Prince of Conde, the Admiral, and other principal men 
of the Faction of the Princes of the Blood, having at the ſame time, partly through 


Conſcience, partly through intereſts of State, embraced thoſe Opinions, with ſo much 


the greater conſtancy , the King of Navarre perſevered to continue the proteQion of 
the Hugonots- For this cauſe he deſired of the Queen in the Treaty of Accommo- 
dation between them, that Liberty of Conſcience might be granted to the Calvinifts : 
and ſhe, who thought all other things inferiour to the evident danger, (wherein ſhe 
faw the Kingdom to be loſt both to her ſons and her felt ) not to interrupt the Treaty 
of agreement , would not abſolutely deny thoſe two Conditions , though very hard 
ones, but ſhewing, that to deprive the Gwiſes of their charges at Court , was imme+ 
diately contrary to the Accord then in agitation , and to the thought of reducing the 
wavcring eſtate of the Kingdom into peace and repoſe , (tor they being armed and 
powerful, would never ſuffer ſo great and manifeſt an affront , but joining with the 
Catholick Faction and the greater part of the States, would to maintain theit dignity, 
ſoon have recourſe to;Arms ) notwithſtanding, ſhe obliged her (elf, that with time 
and art ſhe would continually leſſen their authority and power 3 which, they being by 
degrees deprived of their Governments , would ſoon fall to nothing. And for fo 
much as concerned the liberty of the Hugonots, being a thing of too great importance 
to be granted upon fo, little deliberation , and which the Parliaments and the States 
themſelves would undbubtedly oppoſe 3 ſhe was content to promiſe ſecretly, that go+ 
verning by common conſent with the King of Navarre , ſhe would by indirect by- 
ways, and upon the emergencies of occalions which might happen every day , ſo 
work under-hand , that by little and little they ſhould in great part obtain their de- 
lirCs. 

The Queen promiſed theſe things, being forced by the preſent neceſſity z yet with 
an intent, when the Government was eſtabliſhed, and the King of Navarre appeaſed, 
to obſerve none of them 3 but delaying the'execution of them with her wonted arti- 
fices, at length with dexterity to render them altogether vain. For ſhe thought it tot 
expedient for her own interelts, and the preſervation of her ſons, wholly to ſuppreſs 
the Guiſes, (who (crved marvellouſly to balance the power of the Princes of the Blood 
and to permit a Liberty of Conſcience, ſhe knew it would not be done without great 
ſcandal to the Apoſtolick Sce, and all other Chriſtian Princes, nor without great dif- 
ordcr and difſention in the Kingdom 3 but rcſerving many things to the benefit of 
time and future induſtry, ſhe endeavoured by all manner of means to provide for, and 
remedy the preſent diſtractions, 

Now the Accommodation being, in a manner confirmed upon theſe Conditions, the 
King of Navarre declared, that he would not conclude anything without the conſent 
and authority of the Conſtable, who was already near upon his artival 3 ſo that it was 
neceſſary to return to the old arts to overcome'this laſt impediment, eſteemed by many 
no leſs difficult to maſter than the former. Wherefore the Queen, who very well 
knew the nature and inclination of the Conſtable, thought by reftoring him to the au- 
thority of his place, and ſecming to acknowledge from him both her own greatneſs, 
and the welfare of her ſons yct in minority 3 that he, ambitious to be held the Mode« 
rator and Arbitrator of all things, would cafily be brought to favour her Regency, and 
to ſhew himſelf Neuter to both FaRtions. So that having the conſent of the King 
of Navarre and the Guiſes, (who on both ſides were now inclined to thoughts of peace) 
ſhe made ſhew of confeſling that all things depended upon his power giving order 
that the Captains of the Guard and the Governour of the City at his entry into the 
Gates ſhould dcliver up to him the chief Command of the Souldiers, acknowledging 
him as in effe& was but juſt , for General of the Militia. By which teſtimony of fa- 
vour, the ancient ſparks of loyalty and devotion reviving in him , wherewith he had 
{o many years ſerved the Grandfather and the Father of the preſent King, turning him- 
ſelf about to the Captains with the ſame majeſtical countenance that he uſed always to 
have, he told them, ; ſince the King bad again intruſted him with the command of 
the Armies , they ſhould uot need to ſtand long with ſuch watchfulneſ# upon the Guard in 
a time of peace; for he world ſoon take ſuch an order, that though he were yet in age of 
minority, be ſhould be gbeyed in all parts of France by. bis Swhjedts without the force of 
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So being come to the Kings Palace, where the Queen received him with great ſhews 
of honour, and he doing homage to the yorng King with tears in his cyes, cxhorted 
him not to have any apprehenſicn of the preſent troubles 3 tor he and all good French 
men | would be ready to ſpend their lives for the preſervation of his Crown : From 
which the Queen, taking courage, without any delay, entring into private diſcourſe 
with him about the preſent affairs, not to give time to the practices of others , told 
him,. that ſhe had placed all hope of her own welfare and her Sons in him only , that 
the Kingdom was divided between two pretending Factions, which reſolving to per- 
ſecute each other, had forgotten their obedience to their Prince and the publick ſafety 3 
that there was no other perſon of Authority, who, ſtanding neuter , could ſuppreſs 
their pretences 3 that there was no hope of preſerving her children in poſſeſſion of the 
Crown, which was aimed at, and aſpired to by ſo many, it he (mindful of his Loyalty, 
of which he had given ſo long a teſtimony) did not undertake the proteion of the 
young King, of the Kingdom afflicted with ſuch diftraCtions, and of the whole Royal 
Family that was then in a very ſlippery dangerous condition, and relied only upon the 
hope of the fidelity and aid from thoſe who had been obliged and advanced by their 
Predecefſors, To which words adding all the womaniſh flatterics that either the time 
or buſineſs required, ſhe ſo wrought him to her will , that he not only conſented to 
the accomodation treated with the King of Navarre , but ſeeing the Guiſes already 
Icſſencd, and the charge of the affairs with the firſt dignity of the Kingdom returned 
again into his own hands, forgetting all private intereſts of particular FaCtions, pro- 
poſed that he would unite himſelf with the Queen for the conſervation of the Crown, 
by which only he pretended to hold that place , which in the courſe of a long life he 
had taken ſuch pains to attain unto. | 

The accommodation then agreed upon and confirmed by the Authority of the Con- 
ſtable, without further delay they aſſembled the Kings Council, at which were afliſtant 
all the Princes and Officers of the Crown that were preſent. Where the Chancellor pro- 
poſing according to ordinary uſe in the Kings preſence, it was unanimouſly reſolved 
upon, That the Queen-Vother ſhould be declared Regent of the whole Kingdom, the 
King of Navarre Preſident and Governour of the Provinces , the Conſtable Superin- 


tendent of all the Forces , the Duke of Guiſe as Grand-Maſter-Keeper of the Palace, 


and the Cardinal of Lorain High Treaſurer. That the Admiral, the Mareſchals and 
Governours of the Provinces, ſhould enjoy and execute their charges , without being, 
intrenched upon by Strangers ; that the Supplications and Letters of the Provinces 
ſhould be addrefſed to the King of Navarre, who ſhould make report thereof to the 
Queen, and return ſuch anſwers as ſhe and the Council thought good 3 that all Em- 
baflies and Letters of Negotiation with Foreign Princcs ſhould be brought immediately 
to the Queen, and ſhe to communicate them to the King of Navarre z that in the Kings 
Council where the Princes of the Blood were to afhiſt, the Queen ſhould preſide, and 
make all Propoſitions , and when ſhe was away, the King of Navarre , or in abſence 
of them both, the High Chancellor; all diſpatches whatſoever paſſing under the com- 
mon name of the Governours of the Kingdom 3 Conditions, by which the Princes of 
the Blood had in ſhew a great part of the Government, but in ſubſtance all anthority 
and power remained in the Queen. She promiſed further than this, (although ſecretly, 
by little and little) to open a way to Liberty of Conſcience for the Hugonots, and by 
the fame addreſs in a ſhort time to-remove the Gziſes from all Miniſterial dignities : 
which were the two conditions finally propoſed by the two diſcontented Princes, and 
by her through a final neceſſity feignedly accepted of. 

The precipice of things being thus ſtopped, and the beſt order taken that could be 
for the Government of the Kingdom!;, the Prince of Conde, according to-the Agree» 
ment, was ſet at liberty; and departing from the Court to ſhew how free he was, 
within a few days after returned thither again 3 and laſtly, was by an honourable Edit 
in the Parliament of Paris abſolved from the imputation laid upon him, and the Sen- 
tence declared »ull and irregular which was pronounced againſt him by the Judges Dele» 
gates, as incapable of judging the Princes of the Blood. The Viſdame of Chartres en- 
joyed not the benefit of this Agreement ; for when he was firſt taken priſoner, being, 
put into the Baſtile, (a fortrcſs placed upon the skirts of the City of Pars) he grew in- 
to ſuch a diſcontent and indiſpoſition of body, that he died before the Accommodation 
was fully concluded, ; 
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Things being in this ſtate, ended the year 1560: but in the beginning of the year 
after, the Regent and the King of Navarre, not willing that the affairs thus ſetled ſhould 
be diſturbed by any new practiſes , diſmiſſed the Aſſembly of the States , after they 
had celebrated the Ceremonies of the firſt Sefſion 3 having cauſed by their dependents 
this reaſon to be alledged from the beginning , That the Deputies being ſent by their 
Commonalty to treat with the late King, their Commiſſion was expired by his death 
and therefore they had no power under the reign of the preſent King, cither to treat 
or conclude any thing concerning the State : Yet notwithltanding they gave Commiſ- 
fion, that the Deputics upon the firlt opportunity ſhould mcet at a place appointed to 
conſvlt of a means to pay the debts of the Crown without opprefling the people with 
new Taxes; but not to meddle with any thing elſe. 

The States thus broken up, they appticd themſelves to ſettle the Government. But 
for all this, the diſcords and troubles of the Court were not quicted. For the Gmiſes, 
who had gotten o little a ſhare, and which conſiſted rather in apparence than any real 
power, being accuſtomed to govern , could not conform their minds to their preſent 
condition : and being ill ſatished with the Queen, for having performed much lcfs 
than ſhe had promiſed, they ſought all manner of opportunitics, -whereby they might 
again raiſe themſelves to their former greatneſs 3 and on the other fide, the Prince of 
Conde, being, exaſperated , but not withdrawn from his wonted deſigns, burnt more 
than ever with an implacable deſire of revenge 3 and the Logds of Chatilloz , who 
firmly continued to prote&t the Hugonots party, dchiſted not tg.attempt the railing ot 
Tumults, by which they might augment their own power. Bbth Factions were in- 
tent to draw to their party the Conſtable, who having dcclared that he would depend 
only upon the Kings will and the Queens, maintained himſelf Neuter : and ſo much 
the rather, becauſe the King of Navarre, contented with his preſent condition, con- 
tinued ſtill a good correſpondence with the Regent, and perſevered in the deſire to 
eſtabliſh a Peace. Wherefore there was not any apparent reaſon for the Conſtable not 
to remain conſtant in his firſt reſolution, 

But the Admiral and his Brothers, together with the Prince of Conde, hoped that 
the nearneſs of Blood would at lenth prevail to win him to their ſide 3 and the Guiſes 
knowing him affectionate to the Catholick Religion , and averſe to that of Calvin, 
ſo ſeverely perſecuted by him in the Reign of Hexry the Second, deſpaired not, uns 
der a colour to defend the Faith , and extirpate the Hugonots, to draw him to their 

rty. 
= Theſe ſtirs were kept in motion by the obſtinacy of the King of Navarre, who very 
urgently preſſed the Queen , that ſhe would apply her (elf to perform thoſe promiſes 
which ſhe made unto him in favour of the Hugonots. And ſhe, who contented her 
ſelf with the preſent ſtate of things, which, being equally balanced, and not enclining 
more to one fide than the other, ſecured her greatneſs and her Sons Kingdom, avoided 
all that was poſlible the being brought to a neceſſity of diſcontenting him, leſt he ſhould 
alter his reſolutions. But on the other fide, conceiving it neither juſt nor ſafe to give 
{ much liberty to the Hugonots, ſhe found out quaint excuſes, and divers pretexts to 
delay the execution of her promiſe 3 hoping indecd, that in progreſs of time the King 
of Navarre would grow lefs inſtant in his deſires. But it fell out altogether other- 
wiſe : for being ſtirred up by the continual inſtigations of the Prince and the Admiral, 
and the perpetual incitements of the Queen his Wife , he grew every day more vio- 
lent in pretfing the performance of that promiſe which was made him at the be- 

inning, | 

. The High Chancellour de P Hoſpital, though covertly, favoured his deſire 3 who 
either believing that it was indced expedient for the quiet of the Kingdom 3 or elſe 
through an inclination that he had to the Hugonots DoQtrine, took off as much as he 
could from the ſeverity of other Magiſtrates, and adviſed the Queen, to itay the effu- 
ſion of blood, to ſettle mens Conſciences/in peace , to take away all ground of ſcan- 
dal, and not to give an occaſion of bringing, things again into confuſion, which with 
ſo much pains and art were ſet right and compoſed. Many alſo of the Kings Council 
Yielded to the inſtances of the King of Navarre , who profeſſed that he was moved to 
compaſſion, to ſee ſo many of the Rings SubjeQs that were continually ſcattered about 
in the Kingdom, abandoning their own houſes through fear of puniſhments 3 and that 
he deteſted ſo often to goar his hands in the bowels of the French Nation. And the 
Hugonots themſelves, among whom were many men of wit and courage, omitted no 
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1561, art nor care that might any way help them : but ſometimes with little Treatiſes artift- 
cially ſcattered abroad, ſometimes by Petitions ſeaſonably preſented, otherwhile by the 
effectual perſwalions of thoſe that favourcd them, endeavoured to move the great per- 
ſons to commiſerate their condition. 

The Queen therefore being forced to yicld to the conſcnt and authority of ſo many, 
and conceiving perhaps it would be beſt, willingly to intermit that ſeverity which by 
no means could be longer continued, (ſince thole threats which are not reſolutely put 

| in execution by force, prove always damagcable) ſhe gave way, that by a Decrce of 

A king of t9- Council paſſed the 2$ day of Fanyary, the Magiſtrates ſhould be ordered to releaſe all 

mitted tothe Priſoners committed only for matters of Religion , and to ſtop any manner of inquili- 

Hugonots., tjon appointed for that purpoſe againſt any perſon whatſoever 3 nor to ſuffer any diſpu- 
tations in matters of Religion, nor particular perſons to revile one another with the 
names of Heretick and Papijt : but that all thould live together in peace, abſtaining 
from unlawful Aſſemblies, or to raiſe ſcandals and ſedition. 

Thus Calvins Religion , under the obſcure pretence of hindering the effuſion of 
more blood, (which carried an apparence of much Chriſtianity and piety ) was, though 
not authoriſed , at leaſt covertly protected and tolerated. A greater contelt ſeemed 
likcly to ariſe about the depreſſion of the Duke of Guiſe. For the King of Navarre, 
putting the Qyeen in mind of the promiſes ſhe ſecretly made him, required, that as 
the Kings Lieutenant-General, the Keys of the Palace ſhould be atſigned to him 3 
which the Duke of Griſe, as Grand-Maſlter, always kept. But the Qucen, though the 
ſaw that ſhe was greatly upheld and honourcd by the King of Navarr? and the Con- 
ſtable, and on the contrary knew the Guiſzs were grown very averſe to her; yet ſhe 
imployed all her power to hindcr their depreſſion. For on one fide, the Hugonots 
party maintaining it ſelf under the protection of the Prince of Conde and the Admi- 
ral; and the Catholicks on the other tide; under the Duke of Griſe and the Cardinal 
of Lorain ; conceiving that between theſe two Factions, as between two ſtrong banks, 
ſhe might remain ſecure in a calm : She would not ſo much weaken the Catholick 
party , as they ſhould be forced afterwards to receive Laws from the Wugonots. 
Wherefore ſomctimes by delays, ſornetimes by complying, with him in other demands, 
ſhe ſovght to remove the King of Navarre from that thought. 

Bur he perſiſting in his demand, and growing every day more carneſt, as he ſaw her 
more backward 3 not in an inſtant to diſſolve that agreement which with ſo many dit- 

The Keys of ficultics was efletcd, it was thought convenient to command the Captains of the 
rhe Kings Pa* Guard, that from thence forward they ſhould not carry the Keys of the Kings Lodg- 
fr: m the Duke ings, as the cuſtom had bcen, to the Grand-Maſter, but to the Lieutenant-General, 
as and as the man to whom that dignity belonged. Whercat the Duke of Guiſe was ex- 
the King of ceedingly incenſed , and much more the Cardinal his Brother 3 not ſo much for the 
Ing importance of the thing, or the injury rcceived , (which at the firſt was otherwiſe 

: determined in the Kings Council) as becauſe they maniteſily ſaw, that the King of 

N varr?'s intention, which drew along with it the Queens conſent, was wholly to ſup< 
preſs and tread under foot their greatneſs. But knowing they were thought to be men 
of pallion- and ambition , and ſecing themſelves not able in a private diſpute to deal 
with the Princes of the Blood, who had then in their hands all the Kings force and 
authority, they difſemblcd the affront done unto them, and made ſhew only of being 
moved and offended at the tacite toleration that was permitted to the Calviniſts;, co- 
vering in this manner with a pious pretence under the Vail of Religion , the interefis 
of private paſſion. | 

So by degrees the diſcords of great men were confounded with the diſſentions of 

The private Rcligionz and the Factions were no more called the diſcontented Princes and the 
intereſts 2nd  Guifarts 3 but more truly and by more ſ1gnificant names, one the Catholick, aad the 
covered with other the Hugonot party. FaCtions, which under the colour of piety, adminiſtred 
or apa we" pernicious matter, to all the following miſchiefs and diſtractions. The Queen Regent 
rwo Fations and the Conſtable held the Kings party , as it were in the middle of a balance; and 
7 ago the Contiable, though he hated Calviniſm, and lived conformable to the Roman Church, 
Cuboicck. nevertheleſs, both in rcſpe& of his Nephews, and to preſerve the publick peace, was 

contentcd that they ſhould procecd warily in matters of Religion, until ſuch time as 

. the King, being come to age, ſhould be able to govern himlclt. 

But to confirm in the mean while the Kings Authority and Empire, although in mi- 


nority, it was thought expcdicnt by thoſe that governed, that he ſhould be —_— 
edged | 
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ledged with the uſual Ceremonies belonging to the Kings of France, Wherefore they 
refolved to carry him to Rheims, and in that place, where the holy Oyl is kept with 
great veneration , Which ſerved at the Coronation of the firſt Chriſtian King Cloxs, 
to cauſe him to be anointed, or as they commonly call it, Szcrez and from thence to 
condu@ him to the City of Paris , there to reclide, as the Kings for the;molt part are 
accuſtomed in the principal City of the Kingdom. At the Ceremonles of the Corona- 
tion there aroſe a new ftrife for precedency between the Princes of the Blood and the 
Duke of Gziſe. For theſe pretended to the hilt place, as they were firſt in dignity be- 
fore any whoſoever; and the Duke of Guiſe, as firſt Peexiof France , pretended in 
waiting at the Ceremony to precede every man 3 and though the Kings Council deter- 
mined in favour of the Duke of Guiſe, (becauſe at the Crowning of the King, the pre> 
C:nce and affiſtance of the Peers (which are twelve, fix Ecclefialticks, and {1x Secular) 
is requiſite 3 and the Princes of 'the Blood having not any thing to do, their attens 
dance is not neceſſary) notwithſtanding , they being apt tg take fire at every little 
ſpark , this was enough very much to incenſe and exaſperate them, In the mean 
while, the Admiral and the Prince of Conde had uſed all poſſible endeavour to draw 
the Conſtable to the protection of their party 3 but though Francis Mareſchal of Mo- 
morancy his eldeſt ſon , who was ſtreightly, united with them , 'uſed great induliry to 
perſwade his Father yet nothing could move his conſtancy 3 being reſolved not to 
make himſelf in his old age hcad of a FaCtion, or an Author of new difſentions in Re- 
ligion.. Wherefore the Admiral, always an Inventer of ſubtile counſels, thought with 
himſelf, that he would make him concur with them by ſome other way. 

At Pointoiſe , a Town ſeven leagues from Paris , the Aﬀſembly was held of certairi 
Depaties of the Provinces, to conſult of a means to pay the debts of the Crown, which 
by reaſon of the paſt Wars, amounted to a very important ſum: and although the 
Mareſhal of Momorancy preſided in this Aſſembly ,, yet the Admiral had ſome of his 
neareſt Familiars that were of it, by whoſe means he had the commodity to cauſe any 
thing to be propoſed there that he pleaſed. Wherefore the Brothers of Coligni and 
the Prince of Conde reſolved by means of their Confidents, to propoſe in the Aﬀem- 
bly, That all thoſe who had received any Donations from the Kings, Francis the Firſt, 
or Henry the Second , ſhould be obliged to reſtore them into the publick Treaſury 3 
making account 3 that in this manner, without impoſing new Taxes, they might pay 
the greateſt part of the debts, ' which within and without the Kingdom occaſioned both 
to the publick and particulars, ſo great trouble. - They made this Propoſition, becauſe 


"the partakers of the late Kings bounty were the Gwiſes, the Dutcheſs Diana, the Mare(- 


chal $S. Andre, and the Conſtable: And for thoſe, they deſired to ſce the effect of it to 
theirutter ruine 3 but for the Conſtable, it wasdeſigned to put him only in fear, and 
neceſſitate him to unite himſelf with the Faction of the Princes, to avoid the danger 


' of loſing his eſtate, which was the fruits of ſo many years ſweat and labour 3 and ſuch 


was the animoſity of the FaQtions, that even his Nephews made themſelves the Mini- 
ſexs to bring theſe ſtreights and cares = their Uncle, 

But as Counſels too ſubtile and forced uſe often to produce contrary and unthought- 
of ends3 fo this attempt had an effect much different from that which the contcivers 
theteof deſigned 3 for in this reſtitution of Goods, the Conſtable and Guiſes having 


aniequal intereſt z Diaxa, who was joyned in affinity with both of them, having al- 


ready regained a confidence with them , began, as concerned in the ſame buſineſs, to 
treat of 'it with the Conſtable : and as ſhe was a woman of great wit, well inſtructed 


' in what ſhe was to do, 'ill-affeted towards the Queen, and greatly terrified with the 


reſtitution which was ſpoken of 3 ſhe uſed her kill to paſs from this to other diſcourſes 
tending to a reconcilement with the Catholick FaQtion, and the Princes of Lorain : and 
from a conſult how tohinder the propoſed reſtitution, comming to inviegh againſt the 
Adniizal; and the Prince of Conde, who was ſuſpe&ed to be the Author of it, at laſt 
they fell to a deploration of the preſent fate, in which, under the rule of a Pupil King, 
anda ſtrahger woman, things were governed with ſuch peſtiferous and deſiructiveCouns 
ſcls, that 'to promote atnbition and private paſſions, the publick peace and tranquility 
were deſtroyed , withvintroducing ſhameleſly into the Kingdom thoſe herefies, which 
beingeondemned by the Catholick Church, were ſo carefully puniſhed with ſword and 
hre by the juſt ſeverity of the late Kings. Nor made ſhe an end with this condolcance, 
but" wene;0n with the ſatne efficacy: that the whole Kingdom was extreamly amazed, 
and yery t6uch-troubled, thatone of the houſe of Momoraney, which. tirſt received the 
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Chriſtian Religion, who in the courſe of his paſt life had with great praiſe of Piety 2nd 
Juſtice executed the chicfcſt Authority of the Kingdom , ſhould now, as if he were 
charmed by the arts of a woman, ſuffer himſclf to be led by her appetite, and one 
of ſo little wiſdom -2s the King of Navarre, to conſent to thoſe things which they did 
to the prejudice of Gods Church : That he, - who. had ſtrength and power in his hands, 
was ftreightly obliged to diſtarb and hinder thoſe wicked Counſcls which then pre- 
vailed, and once more to lend that help with which he had oftentimes formerly ſup» 
ported the Crown afflicted, and Religion wholly abandoned : "That he ſhould call to 
mind his own Maxim , ſo conſtantly obſerved in the glorious aCtions of his youth, ac- 
cording to which he had ever condemned and oppoſed the power of ſtrangers, whic 


| always tends to the ruine, not edifying of States 3 and not now ſuffer two women, one 


an Italian, the other a Navaroiſe, ſo perverſly to deſtroy the foundations of the French 
Monarchy, chiefly eſtabliſhed upon the Baſis of Piety and Rcligion : That he ſhould 
remember, this was that ſame Catherine , whoſe manners and diſpolition he had ever 
blamed and detelted 3 That theſe were the very ſame Hugonots whom he had {o 
fiercely perſecuted in the Reign of Henry the Second 3 that the perſons were not chang- 
ed, nor the quality of things 3 but every one would believe that he in his old age ſut- 
fered himſelf to be led , either by ambition ,.or inclinations of others, to ſhew hims 
-—* ow. 0g different from thoſe Maxims by which formerly he had guided his 
Actions. ; 

To theſe perſwaſive ſpecches, many times on purpoſe reiterated, and adding many 
other reaſons, and by often viſiting and follicitation, finding that the Conſtable began 
to yield, partly through indignation conceived againſt his Nephew, fort what concerned 
his eftate, and partly through the hate of Calviniſm 3 at length Magdalen de Savoy his 
wife undertock the task wholly to vanquiſh his reſolution 3 who being not well pleafed 
to ſee him bear ſuch an ardent affetion to his Nephews de Coligni, and deſirous to 
inſinuate into the ſame place of his favour Honore de Savoye Marquis of Villars, her Bro- 
ther, ſhe lct paſs no cccation whereby ſhe might prejudice them, and advance his in- 
tereſf, 

Nor did the practice end therez but by the means of Di2za, the Mareſhal of Saint: 
Andre being alſo brought in ; who was no leſs concerned in the reftitutien , they ſo 
wrought with him, that partly to unite himfelf with thoſe who had the ſame intereſt, 
partly through the hate to Lis Ncphews, and partly through the juſt apparence of the 


' preſervation of the Catholick Religion ,- to which he was cver affected, he began to 
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incline to a friendſhip with the Gziſezs. Which when they once perceived, they omit- 
ted not any artifice nor ſubmiſfion , or other means that might conduce to draw him 
abſolutely to their party : having conceived new hopes to recover this way ſome part, 
if not all of their former power in the Government. And it fo fell out, that Dian, 
Wife to the Mareſhal of Momorancy, (who was the only obſtacle to this Treaty be- 
ing lick at Chantilly, his aftcion forc'd him to leave his Father to viſit her ; {o that he 
being thus removed out of the way, the friendſhip was finally concluded, and a league 
made between the Conftable and the Gmiſes for the preſervation of the Catholick Reli- 
gion, and mutual defence of their ſeveral Eſtates. RE: 

But when this combination was known to the Queen, fhe conceiving ſhe had loſt her. 
greateſt ſtay, and that the Princcs of Lorain, ſo mueh increaſed in ſtrength and. xepu- 
ration, deing ill ſatisfied with her proceedings, would endeavour to deprive her of the 
Governmene 3 thought it ſo much more neceſfary to enter into a ſtreighter. union 
with the King of Navarre, to counterpoize as much as was poſſible; the other party : 
knowing ſhe was to be very ſtudiouſly vigilant to preſexve things in an equality fo, as 
neither the Kings ſafety, nor ſtability of the Government ſhould be endangered. Where- 
tore the King of Navarre ſalliciting it , and the Queen not diſliking that his party 
fhould increaſe, under the pretence to keep the Kingdom in peace during the Kings 
minority, to appcaſe the people formerly exaſperated , and at their firſt entrivg upon 
the Government to gain a plauſible name of clemency 3 it was commended toall' the 
Parliaments by new Edi&s and Decrees , not further to moleſt any body for matter of 
Religion'3 and to reſtore the goods, houſes, and poſleiſions of all ſuch who for fub- 
picion of Calviniſm had: been formerly deprived of them. Which Edicts, though the 
Parliament of Paris oppoſed, and many Magiſtrates refuſed to obey them : neverthe- 
Jefs the-Hugonots having ſo ſpecious a colour as the declared will of the King, and-the 


Regent, approved of by the Council of State , they of themſelves took upon Ds 
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exerciſe a Liberty of Conſcience, encreafing ſtill in number and force 3 which perhaps 
would have fallen out according to the Queens intention, it the multitude of the Hu- 
gonots had known how to contain themſelves within the limits of modeſty and reaſon. 
But they on the contrary, as thoſe uſe who are led. by a popular rage, without the 
bridle of a formal Government, finding themſelves naw ſupported and favoured, looſed 


, from the fear of puniſhment, and laying aſide all reſpect due to Magiſtrates, by open 


Aſſemblies, inſolent ſpeeches, and other odious aQts, . provoked againſt themſelves 
the hate and diſdain of the Catholicks : from whence ariſing in all parts obſtinate jars, 
and bloody Factions, every thing was full of tumult, and all the Provinces of the 
Kingdom troubled with Teditious rumours. So that contrary to the intention of thoſe 
that governed, and contrary to the common opinion, the remedy applied to maintain 
the State, and preſerve an union of peace during the Kings minority, fell out to be 
dangerous and defirudtive, and upon the matter , occaſioned all thoſe difſentions and 
perils, which with ſo much care they ought to prevent. 

This gave opportunity to the Giſes, being encouraged and increaſed in firength, 
to begin to oppoſe the preſent Government. Inſomuch as the Cardinal of Lorazr, 
taking a time to ſpeak at the Council- Table, without bearing any regard to the Queen 
or the King of Navarre who were preſent, began to enter upon the point of Religion, 
and with hot words and effeQual ſpeeches, to ſhew with what indignity to the moſt 
Chriſtian Kingdom , -what fin towards God , and with how great ſcandal to all the 
world, Liberty of Conſcience was permitted to thoſe , who profeſſing manifeſt here- 
ftes already condemned in all Councils , went about ſcattering monſtrous opinions in 
Religion, corrupting the youth, ſeducing ſimple perſons, and in all places of the King- 
dom ſtirring up the people to tumult, contempt, and Rebellion. . Already the Prieſts 
could no longer celebrate their Sacrifices in Churches for the infolencies of the Hugo» 
nots 3 already the Preachers durit not go into the Pulpit, for the arrogancies of the 
Calviniſts : the Magiſtrates were no longer obeyed in their Juriſdictions, through the 
Rebellion of Hereticks 3 all places raged with diſcords, burnings and flaughters, 
through the preſumption and perverſeneſs of thoſe who aſſumed to themſelves a li- 
berty of teaching and believing after their own faſhion : and now the moſt Chriſtian 


' Kingdom, and firſt-born of the Church, was ready to turn Schiſmatick , to ſeparate 


it ſelf from the obedience of the Apoſtolick See, and the Faith of Chriſt, only to ſa« 
tisfic the capritious hamours of a few ſeditious perſons. Upon' this ſubje& he ſo en- 


_ karged himſelf with his wonted eloquence, by which he uſed to prevail in all diſputes, 


that, not any of the Hugonots favourers being able. to anſwer the reaſons he alledged 3 


but the King of Navarreholding his peace, the Queen-mother not replying a word, 


and the Chancellor ſtartled and confounded 3 it was reſolved with great alacrity of all 
the Council, who were exceedingly ſcandalized at the exceſſive licenſe of the Hugo- 
nots, that forthwith all the principal Officers of the Crown ſhould aſſemble at the Par- 
liament at Paris, there in the Kings preſence, to debate theſe matters, and reſolve up- 
on ſuch: retnedies as were moſt neceſſary for the future, It was impoſfible to hinder 
them from coming to the Parliament, which was appointed upon the thirteenth day of 
Faly : for the King of Navarre durſt not openly oppole it, leſt by declaring himſelf a 
Hugonot, he ſhonll gain many Enemies : and 
not to ſee the Catholick party increaſe in th, yet ſhe was very much perplext in 
Inind, and above all things apprehenſive , left the advancement and eftabliſhment of 
herefie ſhould be imputed to her. - | | 4 ED 

'The conteſtations m the Parliament were very great : and although the ProteRors 
of the Hugenots employed their uttermoft endeavours to obtain them a Decree for Li- 
berty of Conſcience , by which Declaration they pretended that theſe ſtirs and diſſen= 
tions would ceaſe 3 yet all was in vain. For jndeed, it being clearly,. not only againſt 
the intention and authority of the Catholick Church , but alſo contrary to the ancient 
cuſtoms of the Kingdom : and the Councellors of the Parliament being exaſperated by 
the continual complaints which were brought chem from all parts, againſt the inſur- 
reQion of. the Hugonots., It was with a general conſent expreſly ordered , that che 
Miniſters ſhould be expelled out of the Kingdom, with a prohibition to uſe any other 
rites.or ceremonies in Religion, than what were held and taught by the Roman Church : 
and all Aﬀemblies and Mectings forbidden in any place, either armed or "iaoton: 


tels in the Catholick Churches to hear Divine Service, according to the uſual Juſto. | 


Aud to give ſbme balance to the other party, the ſame Edi& contained,” that all Delin-, 
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uencics found in matter of Religion before the publication thereof , ſhould be par- 
| wr and that for the future all accuſations or complaints of Hereſie , ' ſhould be 


. brought to the Biſhops, their Vicars, or Surrogates 3 and the Civil Magiſtrates to be 


aſſiſting to them upon all occaſions ; and that they ſhould not proceed againſt thoſe 
convict of Herefie further than baniſhment , but abſtain from any corporal puniſh- 
ment, or effuſion of blood. | | 
This Deliberation comprehended in a ſolemn Edi, approved , and ſubſcribed by 
the King , the Queen, and all the Princes and Lords of both Factions, abſolutely re- 
ſtrained the liberty of Religion, and gave heart to the Catholick party, which was not 
a little deje&ted. But the Prince of Conde and the Admiral grieving at the depreffion 
of the Hugonots, in whoſe number and force they had founded the firength of their 
FaQion , not able other ways to hinder the execution of the Edit, (which being 
ur.braced with great affeftion by the Parliaments, and the greater parts of the inferiour 
Magiſtrates, they durſt not oppoſe) they adviſed, to procure that the Calvinift Mini- 
ſters ſhould deſire a conference in the Kings preſence, accompanied with his Prelates, 
to propoſe and examine the Articles of their DoQrine 3 hoping by indire& ways to 
bring it ſo about, as again to introduce a liberty of Religion. This demand of the Hu- 
gonots was oppoſed by many of the Catholick Prelates, and in particular, by the Car- 
dinal of Tozrnon , ſhewing that it was uſeleſs to diſpute matters of Faith with men 
ſo extreamly obſtinate, and who perfified in opinions condemned by the Holy Church 
yet if they had a mind to have their reaſons heard, they might addreſs themſelves to 
the General Council at Trext , where under ſafe conduCt they ſhould be permitted to 
propoſe and difpute their opinions: But the Cardinal of Lorain was not againſt it, 
either moved through hope by evident reaſons to convince the DoGtrine of the Hugo» 
nots , and by that means diſabuſe the Conſciences of ſimple people , or ſet on (as 
thoſe that were emulous ſaid ) with the vanity to ſhew his learning and eloquence, 
and to render himſelf in ſuch a publick Aſſembly fo much the more eminent and re- 
nowned. Howſoever his intentions were, certain it is, that he, not contradicting the 
Minifters demand, drew to his opinion the other Prelates : and fiually, they all con- 
ſented to the King of Navarre; who, being defirous to hear a ſolemn diſpute for the 
ſetling of his own Ccnſcience, ſollicited it with great carnefinefs in favour of the Hu« 
onots. 
n Safe conduQs then being ſent to the Miniſters that were retired to Geneva, and Poiſſy 
(a Town hve leagues from Paris) appointed the place for the conference z befides the 
King and the Court, there came thither on the Catholick party the' Cardinals of Towr- 
04, Lorain, Bourbon, Armagnac, and Gwiſe, and with the Biſhops and Prelates of beft 


efieem, many DoGtors of the Sorbox, and other Divines ſent for from the moſt famous 


Univerſities of the Kingdom. There appeared for the Hugonots Theodore Beza, head 
of all che reſt, Peter Martyr Vermeilo, Francis de St. Paul , fobn Raimond, and Fobn 


Virelle, with many other Preachers, which came fome from Geneva, ſome out of Ger- 


many, and other neighbonring places. TFhere Theodore Beza with great flouriſhes of 
Rhetorick, having firſt propoſed his opinions, and the Cardinal of Lorain with ſtrength 
of Reaſon, and authority of Scripture, and of the Fathers of the holy Church, ſtrongly 
oppoſed him, The Council of State thought it not frt that the King, who being but 
young, and not yet able to judge or diſcern of the truth, ſhould come any more to the 
Diſputation 3 leſt he thould be infeted with ſome opinions leſs exa, or leſs conform- 
able to the DoCtrines of the Catholick Church. Wherefore the Diſpute , from bei 
publick, by degrees grew more private z and fmally, after many meetings, brake off, 
without any concluſion or benefit at all. The Catholick party got only this advantage, 
that the King of Navarre himſelf remained little ſatisfied with the Hugonots,. having 
diſcovered, that the Miniſters agreed not amongſt themſelves about that Doctrine 
which they too unanimouſly preached 3 but that ſome followed ſtrictly Calvir's Opi- 
nions, others inclined to the DoQtrine of Ecolampadixs and Luther ; ſome adhering to 
the Helvetiaz Confeſſion, others to the Anguſtan : at which uncertainties —_ very 
ce Ro» 


much troubled , from thence forward he began to leave them, and incline to 


man Religion. 

But the Hugonots got much greater advantage by the Conference , to which end 
only they deſired it: For being departed from the Diet, they divulged abroad, that 
they hgd made good their Opinions, convinced the Catholick DoRors , confounded 
the Cardinal of Lorain, and gotten licence from the King to preach. Whereupon, 


they 
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they began of their own authority to aſſemble themſelves in ſuch places as they thought 
moſt convenient for their purpoſe , and to celebrate their preachings publicklyz and 


. were frequented with ſuch a confluence of the Nobility, and common people; that it 


was-not poſſible any longer to ſuppreſs or hinder them. And if the Magiſtrates mo- 
leſted them in their Congregations , or the Catholicks attempted to drive them out of 
their Temples , they were grown to that inſolence, that without reſpe& of any au» 
thority, they took arms to right themſelves. Whereupon cruel contentions ariſing 
with the name of Heretick and Papift, the whole Kingdom was turned up-fide down 3 
the Magiſtrates oppoſed in their Juriſdictions, the People diſquieted, the ColleQors for 
the Kings Revenue not ſuffered 3 and in the midſt of a full peace were ſeen the effects 
of a tacite, but deſtructive War. * | 

Thoſe that fate at the Helm moved with this neceſſity, and finding that the ſcye- 
rity of the Edi& of Fuly had rather increaſed than diminiſhed the diſorders 3 they called 
another Aſſembly of all the Eight Parliaments of the Kingdom, to conſider the tate of 
every particular Province, and by common conſent to make ſuch Ordinances as ſhould 
be thought moſt expedient for the ſetling of this buſineſs. Which, continually vary- 
ing with the intereſt of State, and paſſions of great men, it is no marvel, though after 
ſo many, and ſuch divers orders taken, it became more confuſed and diſordered. For; 
through inconſtancy and often change, it could not receive that form which proceeds 
only from conſtancy and an exaQ obedience to the ſupreme power. 

This Aſſembly met in Paris in the beginning of the year 1562-3 where, the Queen 
conſenting (as altogether intent to balance the FaQtions, and not to ſuffer the one to 
advance, or to oppreſs the other, left ſhe ſhould remain a prey to that which got the 
ſuperiority) and moſt of the Council approving, it : '(partly perſwaded, that fo great 
a-multitude moved with the zeal of Religion could not cafily be reſtrained 3 partly 
moved with pity, to ſee ſo much blood fpilt unprofitably ) that famous and ſo much 
celebrated Edie of January was made: by which was granted to the Hugonots a free 
exerciſe of their Religion, and to aſſemble at Sermons, but unarmed, without the Ci 
ties, in open places, and the Officers of the place being preſent and aſſiſtant» The 
Parliaments, though at firlt they refuſed to accept this Edict, and the Magiſtrates greatly 
oppoſed it 3 notwithſtanding by reiterated Orders from the King and his Council, ir 
was at length regiſtred and publiſhed by way of proviſion , with this expreſs clauſe 
and condition 3 Until ſach time as the general Council, or the King himſelf ſhould ore 
der it otherwiſe. - 

This Edi& diſmayed the Heads of the Catholick party 3 and not-willing that tho 
World ſhould believe they conſented to what was done, the Duke of Gmiſe, the Con« 
ſtable, and the Cardinals, (amongſt which the Cardinal of Towrnon was lately dead) 
with the Mareſhals of Briſſzc and S. Andre, left the Court, already contriving how 
they might hinder the execution of the Edi&, and oppoſe the Hugonot FaQion. But 
becauſe they ſaw, that whilſt the King of Navarre ſtood united with the Regent, they 
had no manner of right to intermeddle with the Government of the Kingdom, and 
therefore whatſoever they ſhould do, would prove of no effe&, they propoſed to them- 
ſelves to diſſolve that union. And knowing that the Queens thoughts and intentions 
were diſpoſed to continue with the ſame power till her Son came of age, they thought 
it more caſie fo gain the King of Navarre. It hindred not, but rather advanced the 
deſign, that they were abſent from the Court. For the buſineſs being of ſuch difticulty 
and length, it might be managed with the greater ſecreſie; and there came in under 
hand to treat it, Hippolito d* Ejt , Cardinal of Ferrars, the Popes Legate, and Don 
Juan Manriquez,, Ambaſſador from the Catholick King 3 who being favoured by the 
Counſellors of that FaRtion, found an eafie way to promote their intentions. | 

The King of Navarre was already very much averſe to the Hugonots Religion, by 
reaſon of the different opinions he found amongſt thoſe of that 7 about the points 
in controverſie. Wherefore after the conference held at Poiſſy, having there not found 
the ſame conſtancy in Theodore Beza , and Peter Martyr Vermeil, which they uſed to 
ſhew in their Sermons. when no body oppoſed them , he ſent for Door Baldwin, a 
man $killed in holy Scripture, and verſed in the diſputes of Religion , by whom he 
was wholly taken off from the Helvetian and Awguſtan Confeſſion, and perſwaded to 
re-unite himſelf to the Religion taught in the univerſal Catholick Church. And al- 
though he conſented to the Edit of Fanuary, he did it rather through an old opi- 
nion, That mens Conſciences were- not to be forced , and through the ” = 
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1562, thoſe who affirmed that it was a means to quiet the troubles and tumults in the King # 
dom, than' for any particular liking of it 3 having already an intent to reconcile himſelf 
with the Church. Which inclination of his being known to many, by means of his 
near Counſellors of late diſpoſed to ſerve ſecretly the Catholick party, it gave courage 
to the Legate and the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, to enter into their propoſed Treaty. 

But to accompany the Spiritual Conſiderations with profit, and Temporal Intereſts, 
they jointly propoſed, that repudiating Queen Faxe his wife with a Diſpenfation from 
the Pope; by reaſon ſhe was manifcitly tainted with Herefie, the Gziſ2s ſhould obtain 
for him the Queen of Scotland their Neece , widow to Francis the ſecond 3 who, be- 
ſides. ber youth and excellent beauty, brought with ber a Kingdom. - But ſeeing that, 
through love to her children, he conſented not to the Divorce, they went about to ins 
troduce that Treaty ſo 6ften proved vain, to give him with certain Conditions the Iſle 
of Sardixia for Navarre ; knowing, that it was the trial, which, as it touched near- 
eſt, would, work moſt inwardly with him. And although the hopes thereof were 
atmoſt quite loſt 3 yet the Treaty being never abſolutely Cents off, the Ambaſſador 

 Manvrique with the wonted arts began fo effeQually to revive the thoughts and belief 

of it, that he was ſoon raiſed to new hopes. For, beſides the ordinary aſſurances 6f 

Propoſitions the Catholick Kings affecion , they were gone ſo far, that they already treated the 
roexcharge manner of the change, and the quality of the Tribute that in acknowledgment of ſupe- 
Sardinia, riority he ſhould pay to the Crown of Spain: ſeriouſly diſputing vpon the Capitula- 

'-  - tions and Articles of Agreement, as if the Treaty were meant really to be effected. - 

- That which furthered the Catholicks delign , was his natural inclination, by which 
he was diſpoſed to plain honeſt counſels. It availed them, that he began to diſcover 
the paffions and intereſts which were. covered under the vail of Chriſtian charity, and 
the cloke of Religion : | beſides, it conduced not a little to their ends, that he was en- 
tered into a ſuſpicion , that the Admiral with his too much knowledge ſought to ar- 
rogate:tor himſelf ſuch an Authority, as to make the World believe he ſwayed and ru- 
led his ations. But above all, the way was facilitated to perſwade him, in that he 
faw the whole Faction made their addreſſes to the Prince of Conde, admiring and ex- 
alting the boldneſs, generoſity and promptneſs which he ſhewed 3 and on the contrary, 
deſpiſcd his facility and too much mildneſs. He 'was moved with one Conſideration 
more of exceeding great conſequence 3 ſeeing the King of France and his Brothers were 
in an age unable to have Children , by nature of a weak complexioh , of little heat, 
and ſubje to dangerous indiſpolitions 3 he was not altogether without hope, but that 
in a ſhort time he might attain to the Crown, which as firſt of the Blood belonged to 
him, - In which caſe he knew, that to be a favourer and Head of the Hugonots, would 
be a great obſtacle unto him, and almoſt an invincible impediment. Wherefore de- 
firing to retnove all ſuch contrarieties as might hinder him in that pretence, he incli- 
net to join himſelf with the Catholick party, and to gain the Popes favour and the 
King of Spains, together with the forces of the beſt united and moſt powerful FaQion. 
To all theſe reſpe&s being added the effeQual promiſes and lively perſwaſions of the 
Legate, and the Ambaſſador Manriquez, and growing ſuſpicious of his Wives counſels, 
as given without meaſure to Calvins opinions , and naturally ani enemy to thoughts of 
peace, he reſolved finally to enter into a league with the Conſtable and the Duke of 
Guiſe, profefſing by their ſpeeches, and declaring in dm en they were confederated 
for the defence of-the Catholick Religion. But the truth was in effe& beſides thofe 
Conſiderations, the King of Navarre left that party in which he knew he was inferiour 
to his' Brother , to join himſclf with this, which fed him with many great hopes. 
Likewiſe the Gziſes were moved with deſire of riſing again to their former reputation 
and greatneſs. Y 

The union of - This was the Union which taught the French Subjects without their Kings conſent 
Navarre with tO Enter into any combinations 3 and which with ſo-many execrations and maledicti- 
rhe Duke of ons, was by the Hugonots, in reſpe& of the three chief Confederates, called the Tri- 


Guiſe and the : 
Conſtable, amuirat, 


rg x" Queen Fane was incredibly diſpleaſed af this ſo unexpected deliberation of her Huſ- 
the Trimvi= band 3 and, not able to indure to ſee him a principal Perſecutor of that Religion which 
”_ ſhe conſtantly profeſſed , and into which ſhe conceived ſhe had not only perſwaded, 
but abſolutely confirmed him, through diſdain thereof, ſhe reſolyed to leave the Court 3 
and thereupon carrying with her Prince Henry and the Princeſs Catherine her children, 


whom ſhe brought up in the Calvinits Religion, ſhe retired into Bearnes being deter- 
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mined to ſeparate her ſelf from the counſels and converſation of hex Husband. But 


if Queen Fane were greatly afflicted at fo ſudden and almoſt incredible a change, the 
Queen Regent was no leſs territicd 3 who, ſeeing with this union her deligns deſtroy- 
ed, of balancing the FaQtions, and that equality ſo unequally broken , in which con- 
ſiſted (with ſuch jealoulie and diſcontent of the Princes) the ſecurity of the State, be- 
gan greatly to fear the ruine both of her Sons Kingdom, and her own greatneſs: con- 
ceiving, that theſe reciprocal changes, and this uniting of intereſts ſo wholly different, 
could not be without ſome hiddcn deſign of great attempts, and a foundation of high 


She knew the Guiſes had already diſcovered her arts, and that full of deſire and pre- 
tenſions, they ſought by all manner of ways poſſible to attain to the Government. Ic 
appeared to her, that the King of Navarre would not have been induced to leave the 
friendſhip of his Brother and his other adherents, to unite himſelf with thoſe who 


had been his bitter enemies, without great reward for ſuch a lightneſs. She well 


knew what power Ambition and the thirſt of Rule had over the minds of men, though 
never ſo juſt; and looking round about her, ſhe — her own weakneſs, and the 
craſie uncertain condition of her young Sons. *Jn which Conſideration , neither be- 
lieving, nor relying any longer upon the ſincerity of the King of Navarre, nor the pros 
fellions the Catholicks made, that they would not innovate any thing in the State, be- 
ing full of fears and jealouſies, ſhe ſaw not where ſecurely to reſt her thoughts. Infſo- 
much as in the long, watchings and frequent conſultations which ſhe held with her Con- 
ftidents, amongſt whom the principal were the Biſhop of Valence, and the Chancellor 
d: P Hoſpital, at length ſhe concluded (being adviſed by them, and what more im- 
ported, being forced by neceſſity) to make a league with the Prince of Conde and rhe 
Admiral 3 and fomenting their deſigns , make her ſelf a Buckler of their Forces 3 by 
this means , equalling and counterpoiſing as much as was poſſible , the poier of the 
FaQtions : this reaſon prevailing among many other, that even God in the Government 
of the World oftentimes draws good from evilz and fince the Hugonots had till then 
been the cauſe of ſo much care and trouble, it was but reaſonable to make uſe of them 
for the preſent, as an antidote to cure thoſe evils which with their venom were like to 
infe& the moſt noble and moſt eſſential parts of the Kingdom. | 
The Hugonots, by the publication of the Edit of *Zanzary, _ free ftom the feat 
of puniihment, had already begun to take ſtrength and vigour 3 and aſſembling them- 
ſelves publickly upon all occaſions, it appeared that their number was great and con- 
ſiderable, nor only for the quantity , but alſo for the quality of the perſons3 inſomuch 
as their force was not contemptible. The Prince of Conde took upon him openly to 
be the Head of them, who, though in apparence reconciled by the Kings command 
with the Gmiſes, perſevered firmly in his former defigns, and burnt impatiently with 
deſire to revenge his paſt affronts upon thoſe that were his chief perſecutors. His 
power and boldneſs was moderated by the wiſe counſel of the Admiral of Chaftillor 3 
who, through defire of Rule, was together with his Brothers, more firaightly united 
with the Hugonot party. Their Authority led after them, being of the ſame Faith, 
the Prince of Porcizx, the Count de 12 Roch-fou-cant, Meſſieurs de Genlis, de Grammont, 
and Durs, the Count of Montgommery, the Baron des Adrets, Meſhieurs de Bouchavane, 
and Soxbize, and many other the principal in the Kingdom 3 in ſuch manner, that up- 
on every little heat that they received from thoſe who governed , they preſently put 
themſelves into a poſture of defence, and boldly oppoſed the contrary FaQion. 
Wherefore the Queen being forced ro take hold of the opportunity of this conjun- 
Qture for her own defence and her Sons, and being reduced into neceſſity to imbrace 
for the preſent any whatſoever dangerous party, leaving the iſſue thereof to future oc- 
currences, began to feign that ſhe was moved with the DoEtrine and reaſons of the 
Hugonots, and inclined to entertain their Religion. To confirm them in which opi- 
mon as much as ſhe could with outward teſttmonies , ſhe would often hear their 
Preachers argue and diſcourſe in her own Chamber, confer with great confidence and 
profeſſions of affetion with the Prince of Conde and the Admiral; and was often in 
diſcourſe with the Dutcheſs of Montpenſier , whom (making her believe whatſoever 
ſhe pleaſed with her cxccllent diflimulation ) ſhe uſed as a means to entertain with 
hopes many other the principal of them. And to lead them on with open demonſtra+ 
tions to a belief of her private proteſtations and praQtices, ſhe wrote obſcure letters of 
ambiguous ſenſe to the Pope, once while demanding a Council, ſuch in every point as 
| . the 
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1562. the Calviniſts deſired 3 then licence to call a National one 3 ſometimes deſiring that 


the Communion might be adminiſtred under both Species 3 otherwhile requiring a diſ- 
penſation for Prieſts to marry 3 now ſolliciting that Divine Service might be faid in the 
vulgar tongue 3 then propoling other ſuch like things wiſhed for and preached by che 
Hugonotsz im which ſhe knew fo well how to difſemble, by the help of Monſicur de 
rf -Ambaſſador at Rome, that putting the Pope in doubt, and the Catholick party, 
and fo neceſſitating them to proceed warily, leſt they ſhould finally alienate her wholly 
from the Roman Religion: at the ſame time ſhe won the Hugonots, making them 
believe that ſhe was altogether inclined to favour them, that of bitter enemies they be» 


came her greateſt friends and confidents. 
Nor were the vulgar only deluded by theſe artificial diſſimulations, but the Admi- 


ral alſo, who was by nature ſo wary , and of ſuch a ſubtile wit, gave ſuch credit to 


them, that he was induced to give the Queen a full accompt of the number of the 
forces and deſigns of his FaCtion, of the adherents they had both within and withoue 
the Kingdom , and every other particular 3 She ſeeming deſirous to be informed at 
large, before ſhe declared her ſeltz and promiſing openly to take that party, when chey 
were once ſo eſtabliſhed and provided with force , as ſhe ſhould not necd to fear the 
power of the Catholicks, or the Traxmvirat. þ 

Thus with a ſudden, and in apparence incredible change, the King of Navarre went 
over to the Catholick pug and Qyeen Catherine, though difſemblingly, took upon 
her the prote&tion of the Hugonots. Which change, to them that knew not the crue 
ſecret reaſons of it, appeared ſtrange and extravagant, and therefore many did then at» 
tribute it to lightneſs in the one, and womaniſh inconftancy in the other 3 and many 
that have written ſince, aſcribe the fault alſo to the ſame cauſes, not penetrating intg 
the hidden foundations upon which the engines of this counſel were moved. 


The End of the Second BOOK. 
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The ARGUMENT; 

THe Third Book relates the Deliberation of the King of Navarre to d#ive 
the Prince of Conde (already become formidable) out of Paris; for 
tay he ſends for the other Catholick, Lords to Court. Duke o 
Guiſe makes a Journey thither, and paſſing by Vally, lights upon an Aſſembly 
Hugonots at their devotions ; thereupon follows accidentally a bloody con- 
fn; to revenge themſelvet of whith, the Hugonots riſe in all parts of the 
Kingdom. The Prince of Conde leaves Paris : The Queen, together with 
the King, becauſe ſhe would not be conſtrained to declare her ſelf for either 
party, retires to Fountain-bleau ; Or the other ſide, the Princes of each Fa- 
Fion endeavour to poſſeſs _—_ of the —_ of the King and Queen 
The Catholicks prevent the Hugonots , and lead thens both to Paris. The 
Prince of Conde, having loſt his opportunity, takes other reſolutiots;, poſſeſſes 
himſelf of Orleans, and prepares for the Wat. The Catholick Lords under 
the Kings Name likewiſe raiſe an Army. Many Writings are publiſhed on 
each (ide. Both Armies go into the Field. The Queen-Mother avoids the 
War, and labours for a Peace : To this end ſhe comes to a parley with the 
Prince, but without ſucceſs 5 notwithſtanding ſhe continnes to treat of at: 
—_— » which at length is concluded. The Prince by the perſwaſion of 
t tf repents himſelf theredf, and again takes arms : purpoſeth to aſſail 
the Kings Camp by night, but fails of his deſign. Forces come to the King 


out of Germany, and many thouſands of Swilles : thereupon the Prince is + 


2 forced to retire unto the Walls of Orleans ; where not being able to keep the 
k. Army together , he divides it. H. ſends for ſuccours into Germany and 
'® - England : conſents to give Havre de Grace to the Engliſh, and to receive 
: therr Gariſons in Deige and Rouen, to obtain aids of then. The Queen is 

—_— and grievouſly afflited therewith, and for that cauſe joyning with 
#be Catholick party, canſeth the Hugonots to be declar'd Rebels. The Kings 
Army takes Blois, Tours, Poitiers ad Bourges 3 beſiegeth —— 
"= 
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takes it : The King of Navarre zs kill d there. Succonrs come to the Prince 
out of Germany, with which being reinforced, he makes haſte to aſſault Paris: 
The King and the Bneen arrive there with the Army ; wherefore after many 
attempts, he is ne, arg to depart. Both Armies go into Normandy, and 
_ there follows the Batte! of Dreux 3 in which the Prince of Conde is taker 
priſoner on the one ſide, and the Conſtable on the other The Duke of Guile 
being vidorious, layeth ſiege to Orleans, and is ready to take it, but is trea- 
cherouſly ſlain by Poltrot. After his death follows the general Peace, and 
the Kings Army recovers Havre de Grace from the Engliſh. The King 
cometh out of his minority; The Queen aſeth divers arts to work the diſcon- 
tented Princes to her will; and to compaſs her ends, together with the King, 
makes a general viſitation of the Kingdom; cometh to.a parley at- Avignon 
with the Popes Mixiſters , and at Bayorme with the ©ueen of Spain. It is 
agreed between the oy Chriſitax and Catholick King, to aid each other in 
the ſuppreſſion of ſeditions. The Queen of Navarre cometh to the Conrt. 
The, King maketh a recontifiation between, the Families of Chaſtillon. and 
Guile | but within ſew days after, they return to their former enmities. The 
Dneen of Navarre in iff leaves the Court, and plots new — Di- 
e 


vers Marriages are celebrated, but the civil diſſentions nevertheleſs continue. 


Ffairs of the State being thus on the ſudden put into another po- 
ſtare, there were none ſo ſhort-fighted who did not clearly per- 
ceive that the animoſity of the FaRtions would finally ſhew it 
ſelf in a War 3 and that there wanted nothing to make this 
cloud break into a ſtorm, but the conjunQure of ſame fit occa- 
fion. Which ( as if*all- things had concurred to haſten the 
calamity of France) did forthwith ariſe from a marvellous op- 

£& portunity. 3 5 234 TRHOB 

The King of Navzrre, after he.had declared himſelf of the Catholick party, ſtayed, 

as by chance, in Paris z which City, as it is placed in the middle of Fraxce, fin fre> 

quency of people, riches, dignity, and power, far ſurpaſſeth all others in the Kingdom. 

Wherefore believing that the reſt would follbw the example which that ſh ive, 

he endeavoured very follicironfly , as was agreeabfe to the natural inclination of the 

inhabitants, to hinder there the preachings and aſſemblies of the Hugonots 3 and im all 
his other actions of the Government, having ſtill a regard to that end, he hoped with 
the benekit of time, by. degrees to take away their credit and force z and laſtly, their 
liberty of Religion 3 which maintained in, being, and gave increaſe to that party., 

The Prince of Conde was likewiſe in Paris 3. who on the contrary, encouraging the 

Preachers, and enlarging as much as he could their licenſe and liberty, under colour 

of making the Edi& of axrary to be obſerved, arrogated to himſelt (more by. force 

than reaſon) a great authority in all the affairs of State. Hp 
It appeared necefſary to the King of Navarre, by forme means or other to make the 

Prince of Conde leave Paris, For already, either the defire of peace, or the envy that 

he bore him. had rendred him exceeding violent againft him 3 and Reaſon perfwaded 

to preſerve that City from tumults and (editions which the Catholick party chiefly 
relied 3 but knowing his own forces were not ient , or willing to communicate 


_ this reſolution with the other Confederates before any thing were put-in execution, he 


ſent for the Duke of (Gziſe and the Conftable, that they might unite all their forces 
in the (ame place. = 
The Dnke of Gniſe, after he retired from Conrt, dwelt at Fainville, a place of his 
own, upon the confines of Champagne and Picardy z and having received advice from 
the King of Navarre , being accompanied with the Cardinat his Brother , with a train 
of many Gentlemen his dependants, and two Squadrons of Lances for Guard, was 
upon the way to be at Paris at the time appointed. But the firſt day of March in the 
morning pafſing thorow a little Village in the ſame confines called Vaſſy, his people 
heard an unuſual noiſe of BeNs 3 and having asked what was the reaſon of it, anſwer 


- was made, Thatit was the hour wherein the Hugonots uſed to aſſemble at their Ser- 
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mons. The Pages and Lacqueys of the Duke that werit before the reft of the coms 


pany, moved with the novelty of the thing, and a curioſity to ſee, (for then thoſe 
Congregations began firſt to be kept in publick) with jeſting ſpeeches, and 2 tumule 
to ſuch kind of people , went towards the place where the Hugonots were aſ- 
ſemblcd at their devotion z who underſtanding that the Duke of Gmiſe was there, one 
of their chief perſecutors, and ſeeing a great _ come diretly towards them, fear- 
ing ſome affront, or elſe indeed incenſed with the words of derifion and contempt 
which the rudeneſs of thoſe people uſed againſt them , without any further conſidera- 
tion, preſencly fell ro gather up ſtones , and began to drive back thoſe that advanced 
firſt cowards the place of their aſſembly. By which injury the Catholick party being 
incenſed, (who came thither without intent of doing them harm) with no leſs incon- 
fideration beraking themſelves to their Arms, there began a dangerous ſcuffle amongſt 
them. The Duke, perceiving the uproar,” and deſiring to remedy it, ſetting ſpurs to 
his horſe, wichout any regard put himſelf into the midſt of them z where, whilſt he 
reprehended his own people , and exhorted the Hugonots to retire , he was hit with 
a blow of a ſtone upon the left cheek , by which , though lightly hurt, yer by reaſon 
he bled much, being forced to withdraw himſelf out of the hurly-burly, his followers, 
impatient of ſuch an indignity done to their Lord, preſently betook themſelves to their 
Fire-arms, and violently aſſaulting the houſe where the Hugonots retired to ſecure 
themſelves, killed above ſixty of them, and grievouſly wounded the Miniſter 3 who 
climbing over the tyles, ſaved himſelf. in ſome of the adjoining houſes. The tumult 
ended,the Duke of Guife called for the Officer of the place,and began ſharply to repre- 
hend him for ſuffering ſuch a pernicious licenſe to the prejudice of paſſengers3 and 
he, excuſing, himſelf, that he could not hinder it, by reaſon of the Edi of Zernery, 
which tolerated the publick Aſfemblies of the Hugonots. The Duke no leſs offended 
at his anſwer than at the thing it ſelf , laying his hand upon his Sword , replyed in 
choler, This ſhall ſoon cxt the bond of that Edidt , though never ſo binding. From 
which words, ſpoken in the heat of anger, and not forgotten by thoſe that were pre- 
ſent, many afterwards concluded, that he was the author and contriver of the enſuing 
War, 
"But the Hugonots, exceedingly incenſed by this chanice, and being no longer able 
fo keep themſclves within the limits of patience , not contented with what they had 


done formerly, both in Paris (where killing divers men, they fired the Church of 


S.Medard ) and in other Cities all over the Kingdom 3 now full of malice and rage, tir- 
red up ſuch horrible tumults and bloody ſeditions , that, beſides'the laughter of men 
in many places, the Monaſteries were ſpoiled, Images thrown down, the Altats bro« 
ken, and the Churches brutiſhly polluted. By which aQtions every body being much 
incenſed , and the people in all places running headlong to take Arms,. the Heads of 
the FaQtions upon the ſame occalion went about gathering forces, and preparing them- 
ſelves for a manifeſt War. 

But the Lords of both parties ſaw plainly , that in the ſtate things wete then in, 
they could not take Arms without running into ah open Rebellion 3- there being no 
pretext or apparent colour that covered with the ſhew of Juſtice the taiſing of Arms: 
for the Catholick party could not oppoſe the Edi of Fannary without apparently 
contradicting an Act of Council, and treſpaſſing againſt the Royal Power by which the 
Edict was authorized : and on the other fide , the Hugonots having the Liberty of 
Conſcience given them which was appointed by the Edit of Farnary, had no juſt cauſe 
to ſtir. Wherefore each FaCion defired to draw the King to their party, and ſeizing 
upon his perſon, by aboliſhing the Edi, or interpreting it under his Name a 
to their own ſenſe, to make a ſhew of having the right on their ſides 3 and the contrary 
party by oppoling the Kings will, and reſitting him in'perſon , to run into an aRual 

ion. | 

The Qycen-Mother, very well knowing theſe deſigns, and defiring as much as was 
poſſible to preſcrve her own liberty and her Sons, continued her wonted artifices ſo to 
balance the power of the great ones, that by their tyranny they might not -prejudice 
the ſecurity of the State 3 and having left Paris, that ſhe might not be confirained by 
either FaQtion, ſhe went to Fountaiu-blea, a houſe of pleaſure belonging to the Kings 
of France which being a free open place, ſhe conceived ſhe could not be forced to de- 
Clare her ſelf , and hoped by doubtful ſpeeches and ambiguous promiſes to maimain 
her credit with both partics. Where ſhe gaye afſurances to the Prince of Conde - 
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the Lords of Chaſtilloz, (who bring inferiour in ſtrength to the Catholicks, were gone 
out of Pari to arm themſelves) that ſhe would join with them. as ſoon as the faw they * 
had alembled ſuch a force as might be ſufficient to reſiſt the power of their Adverſarics. 
And on the other fide, ſhe made proteſtations to the King of Navarre, the Conſtable, - 
and the Duke of Gwiſe, that ſhe would never forſake the Catholick party ,, nor ever 
conſent to the eſtabliſhment of the Hugonots further, than granting them a moderate. 
liberty, ſuch as- by the advice of perſons well-affected ſhould be thought neceſſary for - 
the quiet of the State, Her Letters concerning this buſineſs were no leſs ambiguous 
than her words nor did ſhe declare her ſelf more openly abroad to foreign Princes, : 
than at home within her own Kingdom: but. often changing the tenour of her dif- * 
courſe, and varying the inſtructions ſhe gave to Ambaſſadors in other Courts, and 
particularly to Montieur de / Iſle who reſided ih Rome , ſometimes reſtraining them, ' 
other, while giving them a larger ſcope, ſo confounded the underſtandings of all men, 
that they could not conclude any. thing. - : | 
| But now ſhe began to have a hard task. . For the heads of both parties were grown : 
by experience to be no leſs their Crafts-maſtersthan her ſelf; and in ſuch a long time 
that ſhe hadfheld the Regency, they had had the commodity to diſcern and underſtand 
her arts3 belides now. that the King began to grow of age, ſhe was necciſitated to. 
cut off thoſe delays which ſhe formerly uſed z many things _ in apparence juſt, 
which when He ſhould come to years to govern of himſelt; depended abſolutely upon 
his judgment and arbitrement z which none could oppoſe without maniteſt delin- 
quency. of Felony 3- whereas at the preſent every one might pretend that they did not - 
withſtand the Kings will, but the wicked pernicious counſels of his Miniſters. | 
The Duke of Gziſe, who being of a more violent diſpoſition and reſolute nature 
than the reſt, abſolutcly ſwayed the reſolutions of his party, having already drawn to 
his opinion the Conſtable and the King of Navarre, perſwaded them that going pre- 


.  ſentlyxogether to Court , they ſhould bring the King and the Queen-Mother to Pars, 


and afterwards make them confiem ſuch Determinations and Edits as ſeemed neceſſary 
for the preſent, times.z- and not-by expecting, run the hazard of being prevented, or 
ſuffer their Adverſarics to ſeize firlt upon the Kings perſon , and ſo inveſt themſelves 


.- with the authority of his Name. 


: The Prince of Conde had the ſame intention ;. who when he left Pars, retired firſt 
to Meaux, a Town. in Brye, ten leagues diſtant from thence 3 and then to 12 Ferte, a 
place of his own,-there to aſſerable his Forces. To this reſolution he was adviſed by 
che Admiral, invited. by the promiſes of the Queen-Mother , and perhaps further in- 
duced by: the delign of the Catholicks, ' which':was not concealed from him, (as for the 
moſt part. in civil, diſſentions , through the infidelity of Counſellors and frequency of 
ipichy it.is very calie. to penetrate into the; very thoughts of the Enemy.) But the Ca- 
tholick Lords with their ordinary followers were ſufficient to manage this defign 3 
belides, they were near to Paris, which depending abſolutely upon their wills, afforded 
ſtrength-and commodity to effect it : Whereas on the other fide, the Prince of Conde 
being far weaker than they , and but_few of his-men armed, he was forced to expe&t 
the other Lords and Gentlemen of his party 3 who being ſent for from divers Provinces 
of the Kingdom, were not ſpeedily to be brought together. | | 
. In the mean while the Catholicks-prevented them, and on a ſudden appeared in 
great.numbers at the Court. Yet the Queen, nothing diſmayed at their ſo unexpected: 
coming, though doubtful that hex former arts would no longer prevail , began to per- 
ſwade. the King of Navarre , that the Princes and other Lords that came with him: 
{ſhould preſently withdraw themſelves from about the Court , that every one plainly 
perceived the cauſe of their coming 3 which was, to force her being unarmed, and the 
King-yet in minority, to ordec things in the State according to their humours, and to 
accommodate publick affairs to paſhons and private intereſts z which was not only far 
tom the loyalty and integrity they: profeſſed, but alſolutely contrary to the peace and 
ſafety of the Kingdom, which they pretended only to defire. For to ſeek new Edicts 
and new. Inſtitutions different from thoſe which were already enacted, was no lefs than 
to arm the Hugonots 3 who, bold enough of themſelves, and ready for InſurreQions; 
would believe and.publiſh to all the World, that they had reaſon on their fide, if with- 
out any: cauſe that Edit ſhould be recalled, which by a general conſent was confirmed 
and cltablithed. That jt, was expedient , whilſt the King was under age ;' to avoid 
the necellify of a War, and the troubles and _inconveniencies that accompanied "—_ 
=P | I es 
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beſides the univerſal prejudice, a greater brand of infamy might be fixed upon them 
who held the greateſt authority in the Government. That ſhe for this reaſon con- 
ſented to the Edit of Fanrary; for this cauſe left Paris; to take away all manner of 
pretence and opportunity for that miſchief to break out, which ſecretly crept up 3 and 
that to return to a place ſuſpected, and to diſturb the Edict already publiſhed, would 
be openly to foment the violence of it. Withal, ſhe put the King of Navarre in mind, 
and the other Catholick Princes, that to raiſe Civil Wars was only proper to thoſe who 
were either of unſetled or deſperate fortunes : and not for ſuch who, poſſeſſing riches, 
dignities, eſtates and honours , lived in a —_— eminent condition. That the 
King of Navarre ſhould enjoy the principal Command of the whole Kingdom, which 
already without contradiftion he was - poſſeſſed of 3 the other Princes ſhould enjoy 
their eſtates, greatneſs and dignities 3 and ſhould comply with the people, that by en- 
joying, or believing they enjoyed a borrowed and momentary liberty, they might ſuffer 
the King without War to accompliſh the age of his majority. That nothing had been 
done which was not forced by an abſolute neceſhty 3 That only was given, which 
could not be ſold 3 and that liberty granted to the Hugonots, which of their own 
power they arrogated to themſelves. And therefore the Catholick Princes ſhould have 
patience, that this ſo frantick humour might be overcome with art and {dexterity 
and not wilfully be an occafion, by anticipating the remedies before the time the King 
came of ape, to anticipate likewiſe the diſeaſe z which would carry along with i 
adverſe revolutions and dangerous accidents : and if they were- poſitively x 
regulate the Edi& , that it was to be done inſenſibly , and with oppactanll 
and occaſions, and not with ſuch open violence, which would afford that 
to the ſeditious, which they themſelves defired and ſought after. | 

Theſe reaſons effeQtually expreſſed and reiterated , would have moved i 
Navarre, and perhaps the Conſtable alſo, if the Duke of Gziſe had conſemte 
unto. But he having ſetled his hopes, not only to recover, but enlarge Hi 


S 


greatneſs by the fortune of the war 3 and deſirous, as ancient Prote&or aff Head of 
the Catholick party, that thoſe things reſolved upon without his conſent ſhould by any 
means whatſoever be difturbed, and the honour of diſturbing them redound apparently 


upon himſelf 3 he peremptorily oppoſed all the Quee:1s arguments 3 /ſhewing, that 
they ſhould at the ſame time Joſe their credit and reputation, when they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſo calily deluded by a woman, who did all with a deſign to throw her ſelf 
into the arms of the contrary party 4 it fondly giving credit to her words, they ſhould 
ſo cafily be perſwaded to depart from the Court 3 that it would too much prejudice 
the juſtice of their cauſe, if it ſhould appear by their own confeſſion , that the end of 
their coming, was not for the publick good or preſervation of the Royal Authority, but 
through private paſſions, and particular intereſts 3 and that through an inward guilt, 
reg of not purſued thoſe intentions which they purpoſed to effect. That they 
ought not, by the artificial perſwaſions of the Queen, to be diverted from a delibera- 
tion ſo maturely weighed, and unanimouſly refolved upon 3 nor to ſatisfie her will, 
ſuffer thoſe things to be laid aſide which were dictated by Reaſon , preſcribed by Ju- 
ſice, and commanded by Religion 3 the preſervation and reſpe& of which had chiefly 
brought them thither : But howſoever , it was no longer ſeaſonable to defer or ſpend 
time in diſcourſes : The Prince of Conde with an pls, power was already at hand, 
the Hugonots had already joyned their forces; who without doubt would carry the 
King along with them, if they did not firſt take order for his ſecurity. And there- 
fore this being a buſineſs not to be determined by perſwaſions , it was neceſſary to uſe 
force, and carrying away the King; leave the Queen to take that party which pleaſed 
her beſt. For having with them the perſon of the lawful King, and the firſt Prince 
of the Blood, to whom the Government naturally belonged, they needed little to re- 
gard what ſhe ſhould do with her {af And it was true, that the Prince of Conde, 
Joyned with the Lords of Chaſtillon , and the reft of his adhercnts, already drew near 
to the Court, Wherefore the Conſtable and the King of Navarre being confirmed by 
theſe reaſons, and ſeeing it was neceſſary to break off all treaties and delays, gave the 
Queen perſonally *to underſtand, that ſhe muſt inſtantly reſolve 3 for they had deter- 
mined, whatever hapned, to carry the King and his Brothers with them to Paris, left 
they ſhould fall into the hands of the Hugonots , who, (as they had advertiſement) 
were not far off; that it was not fit for them to leave their lawful Prince a prey to He- 
reticks, who delired nothing more than to AO + Was that they might _— 
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his name ſubvert the foundations of the Kingdom : That there was now no time to 


be lott, nor means to put-it off ; that they would diſpoſe of the King as their alle» 
giance and the common good required. For what concerned her elt ,. that they 
would not detexmine any thing, but, as it was their duty, leave her free to do. what 
ſhe pleaſed. 

Though this intimation were peremptory and ſudden, yet the Qyeen was nat at 
all Curpriſed therewith, having long forefeen it, and defigned what in ſuch a caſe would 
be fitteſt to do. Wherefore being neceſſitated to declare hex (elf, though it were againſt 
her wilt, and ſhe foreſaw Wax would quickly enſue thereupon ſhe would not by 
any means ſeparate her ſelf from the Catholick party - nct only becauſe reaſon and 
juſtice ſo adviſed, but becauſe ſhe likewiſe conceived, that both ber own ſafety and 
her Sons depended upon their ftrength. So that with her wonted vivacity of courage 
preſently reſolving , ſhe returned anſwer to the King of Navarre and the Conſtable 3 
That ſhe. was no lefs a Catholick , nor Icſs ſollicitous of the general good of that Re- 
ligion, than any other whatſoever 3 that for this time, ſhe would rather believe the 
counſel of others , than her own judgment z- and ſince all agreed: that it was beſt to 
go, the was ready to- fatisfic. them. And fo without any other. reply, ſhe 'preſently 
put her felf in a readineſs to depart : notwithſtandig, at the ſame time ſhe diſpatched 
Letters to the Prince of Conde, lamenting that ſhe could-not diſcharge the promiſe ſhe 
had made to put both the Kings Perſon and her own into their hands 3 for the Ca- 
tholicks coming firlt., had carried them by force to Paris 3 but that they ſhould not 
loſe their courage , negle& their care for the preſervation of the Crown , nox | ſuffer 
their encmies to arrogate to themſtlves the abſolute power in the Government, $o 
being mounted on horſeback with the King and her other Sons, and compaſſed about 
with the Catholick Lords, who omitted no obſervance or demonſtrations- of hanour 
that might appeaſe her, they went that night to Melzr, the next day to the Bois de 
Vincennes, and with the ſame ſpeed the morning after to Paris. | 

Tt is moſt certain, that the young King was ſeen that day by many to' weep, being 
perſwaded that the Catholick Lords reſtrained him of his liberty 3 and that the 
Queen+Mother being diſcontented that her wontecd arts prevailed not, and foreſeei 
the miſchjefs of the future War , ſeemed perplexed in mind, and ſpake not a wos 
fo any body z of which the Duke of Gxiſe making little account, was heard to fay pub- 
lickly, That the good is always good, whether it proceed from love or force. But the Prince 
of Conde having received this news upon the way, and finding that he was either pre- 
vented by the Catholicks, or deluded by the Queen, he preſently ſtopt his hazfe, and 


ſtood fill a good while , doubtful what reſolution to take 3 all thoſe future txoubles 


that were like to enſue repreſenting themſelves before him with a face of terrour, But 
the Admiral, who was ſomewhat behind, overtaking him, they conferred a little to» 
gether, and after a deep figh, the Prince ſaid, We are gone ſo far forward, that we 
muſt eicher drink or be drowned 3 and without any further diſpute, taking, another 
way, he went with great ſpeed towards Orleans , which he had farmesly deſigned to 
poſſcls himſelf of. | 

Orleans is one of the principal Cities of the Kingdom, ſome thirty leagues diſtant 
from Paris , of a large compaſs, abundance in provifion, commodious for buildings, 
and very populous z; which being in the Province of Beauſſe, ſtands as it were the Na- 
vel of the Kingdom, upon the River of Loire, ancicntly called Ligeris, a great Navi- 
gable River 3 which paſſing thorow many Provinces, at length runs into the Britiſh 
Sca. This City, by reaſon of the Navigation, the fertility of the Soil. the eminency 
of it, and the mutual commerce it had with many other places, ſeemed to the Prince 
very convenient for a ſianding quarter, and to oppole againſt Paris, by making it the 
principal feat for their Faion, For which reaſons having many months. before caſt 
his thoughts upon it , he had taken pains to hold ſecret intelligence with ſome of the 
Citizens which were of Calvixs Religion, and by their means to raiſe a great 
of the youth, who. were of unquiet ſpirits, faQious, and inclined to a dehire of No- 
vEltics. So that the diſpoſition of the Inhabitants anſwering the inſtigation. of the 
complices, already a great part of the people were willing to take Arms. And that 
things might be done in due order, the Prince had the day before ſent Monſieur de 
Andelatte to the City , who entring thercinto ſecretly , ( at the ſame time that the 
Prince ſciſed upon the Court) ſhould endeavgur likewiſe to make himſelf Maſter of 


Andelotte 


the Town. But though ic £ fcl1 out, that the Prince could ngt arrive at Court 3 
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Hudelte not knowing what had happened, armed three hundred of his followers, and 
at the day appointed ſuddenly feiſed on S. Fohn's Gate. Upon which accident Mon- 
fieur de Monterau , Governour of the City, getting together ſome few men of Mon- 
feur de Sipierres company, who by chanee were then thereabouts, very hotly aſulkred 
the Confpirators, with no little hope that they ſhould be able to drive them away, and 
recover the entrance of the Gate, where they had not had time enough to fortifie 
themſelves 3 ſo that joyning in a bloody fight, after a conflit of many hours, Andelotte 
at length began to yield to the multitude of the Catholicks , who ran thither armed 
from all-the parts of the Town, and had ſurely received an affront, if he had not been 

unely aflifted by an unexpected ſuccour. For the Prince of Conde, not finding 
the Court at Fountain-blean, and therefore deliſting from his voyage, returned much 
ſooner than he thought , and marching with great diligence , approached near to Or- 
leans at the ſame time that the fight beganz and knowing it to be very violent by the 
continual ſhot and incefſant ringing of Bells, which might be heard many miles off, 
he preſently gallopped with all his Cavalry towards the City to ſuccour his Confede- 
rates, who were already in great danger of being defeated. 

They were more than three thouſand horſe, and ran headlong with ſuch fury, that 
the peaſants, though aſtoniſhed with the unuſual ſpeRacle of civil arms, in the midft 
of their fright and wonder could not forbear to laugh, ſeeing here a horſe fall, there a 
man tumbled over, and nevertheleſs without regarding any accident, run furiouſly one 
over another as faſt as their horſes could go, upon a deſign which no body knew but 
themſelves. Bur this haſte, fo ridiculous to the SpeRators, had very good ſucceſs to 
the Princes intentions. For coming, with fuch a powerful ſuccour , - and in fo fit an 
opportunity of time , the Governour being driven away, and thoſe that reſiſted ſup- 
FR 3 atlaſt the Town, which was of exceeding conſequence, was reduced into 

is power, and by the Authority of the Commanders preferved from pillage. But the 
Churches eſcaped not the fury of the Hugonot-Souldiers, who with bruitiſh examples 
of barbarous ſavageneſs, laid them all waſte and deſolate, GG, 

Thus the Prince having taken Orleans , and made it the ſeat of his Fation, he be- 
gan to think upon War. And firſt having appointed a Council of the principal 
Lords and Commanders, he adviſed with them of the means-to: draw as many Towns 
and Provinces to his Party as was poſſible, and to get together ſuch a ſum of money 
as might defray the expences , which at the beginning of a War are ever very 


tf. 

The Catholick party were intent upon the ſame ends 3 who being come to Paris 
with the young King and the Queen, held frequent conſultations how beſt to order the 
affairs for their own advantage: in which Councils the Duke of Guiſe openly de- 
clared, that he thought it moſt expedient to proceed to a War with the Hugonots, ſo 
to extinguiſh the fire before it burſt out into a conſuming flame, and to take away the 
ogts of that growing evil. On the contrary , the Chancellor de ” Hoſpital, ſecretly 
ſer'on by the Queen, propoſing many difkeulties, and raifing doubts and impediments 
upon every thing , per{waded an agreement 3 by which both parties abſenting them- 


, ſelves from the Court , the power of the Government ſhould be left free and quiet 


to the Queen and the King of Navarre, But being ſharply reproved by the Con- 
ſtable, and after the news of the revolt of Orleans, injuriouſly treated, under pretence 
of being a Gown-man, he was excluded from the Council , that was now called the 
Council of War 3 by which means alſd a principal inſtrument was taken from the 
Queen, who having no power left in that Council , for there were newly admitted 
to it Cland Marqueſs de Roiſy, Howxore Marqueſs Villars, Lonis de Lanſac, Monſieur de 
Cars, the Biſhop of Auxerre , the Sieurs de Maugirm, and 12 Brofſ*, (who all abſo- 
lately depended upon the Conſtable and the Gwiſes ) every thing on that ſide likewiſe 

tended to the railing of Arms. | 
At the firſt (as it ever falleth out) their pens were more aQtive than their ſwords. 
For the Prince of Conde and his adherents, willing to juſtifie in writing the cauſe of 
their taking Arms, publiſhed certain Manifefts and Letters in print, direQed to the 
King , the Court of Parliament in Paris, the Proteſtant Princes of Germany , and to 
other Chriſtian Princes z in which very largely, but no leſs artificially dilating them- 
ſelves, they concluded, that they had taken Arms to ſet the King at liberty, and the 
Queen his Mother, who by the Tyrannical power of the Catholick Lords were kept 
priſoners 3 and to cauſe obedience to be rendred in-all pazts of the Kingdom to his 
6 Majcſties 
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Majeſties Edits, which by the violence of certain men , that arrogate to themſelves 
a greater Authority in the Government than of right belonged to them, were impiouſly 
deſpiſed and trodden under foot 3 and therefore that they were ready preſently to lay 
down their Arms, if the Duke of Gwiſe, the Conſtable, and the Marcſhal de St. Andre, 
retiring themſelves from the Court , would leave the King and the Qyeen in a free 
place, in their own power 3 and that liberty of Religion might be cqually tolerated and 
maintained in all parts of the Kingdom. | 

The Parliament at Paris anſwered their Manifeſt, and the Letters, ſhewing, that 
the pretence was vain, by which they ſought to juſtifie their taking of Arms, which 
they had immediately raiſed againſt the Kings Perſon and his Royal Authority : for ſo 
far was the King or the Queen his Mother from-being deprived of liberty, or retained. 
in priſon by the Conſtable and the Griſes, that on the contrary they were inthe ca-- 
pital City of the Kingdom, where the chief Parliament relided 3 and in which com- 
manded as Governour Charles Cardinal of Bowrbox, Brother to the Prince -of Conde, 
and one of the Princes of the Blood. That the King.of Navarre, Brother alſo to the 
ſame Prince of Conde, held the chief place in the Government, and the Queen-Mother 
the-charge of the Regency 3 both choſen by the Counci}, according to the ancient cu- 
ſto, . and confirmed by the conſent of the States-General of the Kingdom : that every 
day they aſſembled the Council compoſed of eminent perſons to conſult of fit remedies 
for the preſent evils 3 that the Edit of Fanmary was intirely obſerved with full Liberty 
of Conſcience to thoſe of the pretended reformed Religion, (notwithſtanding it de- 
pended wholly upon the Kings will to call in thoſe Edits whenſoever he ſhould think 
tit, eſpecially that .of January , made by way of provilion , and which was accepted 
by the Parliaments. only for a time 3) That the Hugonots had of themſelves violated 
the Edi& made in their favour 3 becauſe, contrary to the form thereof, they went to 
their affemblies armed , without the aſſiſtance of the Kings Officers , conditions ex- 
preſly mentioned in the ſame. And beſides this raſhneſs, they were likewiſe ſo bold, 
as in all places to raiſe tumults , and commit diſorders and flaughters. Wherefore 
their rebellion could not be excuſed with fo flight a pretence , ſeeing many Towns 
were openly ſcized upon , Souldiers raiſed , the Munition conſumed , Artillery caſt, 
Moneys coyned, the publick Revenues ſpent, Churches thrown down, the Monaſte- 
ries laid deſolate, and infinite other proceedings, no way agreeing to the Duty of 
Subjects, but cxpre(s acts of Felony and Rebellion. Wherctore they exhorted the 
Prince of Conde , that following the example of his Anceſtors, he ſhould return to 
the King, abandoning the ſociety of Hereticks and faQtious perſons, and not ſo-cruelly 
wound the boſom of his own Country 3 the welfare whereof, as Prince of the Blood, 
he was obliged to maintain with the hazard of his own perſon, even to the laſt period: 
of his life. 

The Conſtable likewiſe and the Gmiſes made an Anſwer in their own .behalf3 and 
after a long narration of the ſervices they had done to the Crown , concluded, that 
they were ready not only to depart from the t, but to enter into a voluntary exile, 
upon condition that the Arms taken up againſt his Majeſty might be laid down, the - 
places kept againſt him delivered up, the Churches that were ruined reſtored, the Ca- 
cholick Rcligion preſerved, and an intire obedience rendred 'to the lawful King un- 
der 5a Government of the King of Navarre , and the Regency -of the Qyeen- 
Mother. 

Atter which Declarations .paſt on both ſides , the King and the Queen together, by 
the advice of the Council, made another Anſwer to the Price of Conde , and cauſed 
it to be divulged in print, in which they avowed, That they were in full liberty,” and 
that they had voluntarily removed the Court to Paris, to remain there in great ſecu- 
rity, and to adviſe with the Officers of the Crown, how to remedy the preſent diſor- 
ders: That they were ready to continue the obſervation. of the Edit of Jamnary, 
and to ſee it ſhould be entirely kept, until ſuch time as the King came of Age: And 
fince the Catholick Princes , whoſe loyalty and vertue was ſufficiently known to all 
France, were contented to retire.themſelves from Court : That the Prince of Conde nor 
his Adherents had any manner of excuſe longer to keep at ſuch a diſtance, and in Arms3 
but that they ought preſently to put both themſelves and the places they poſſeſſed into 
obedience of the King 3 which if they did, beſides a pardon for what was paſt, they 
ſhould be well Jookt upon by their Majeſties as good Subjects, and punQually main» 
tained in all their priviledges and degrees. | RS 
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Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, the Queen endeavoured to bring it ſo to paſs, 
that both parties (to colour. their proceedings, and not to ſeem to condemn them- 
ſelves of any violence to the Kings perſon) ſhould retire to their ſeveral charges, and 
Ieave the Government of the State to her and the King of Navarre 3 who being of a 
facile nature, was a fit inſtrument for the eſtabliſhment of her Sons.in the Kingdom. 
But after much Treating , and many Declarations on both ſides, all was reduced to 
this point, That neither of them would be the firſt to' disband their forces 3 and up- 
on this cavil they made large Propolitions in writing, without concluding any thing 
in fact. | —- | 

At the ſame time that theſe Manifeſts were publiſhed to the world, and every man 
buſie about the Treaty, - the Prince of Conde and the Admiral uſed means to draw all 
the greateſt Towns, and thoſe that lay moſt convenient for them, to their party. , To 
which purpoſe, having ſcattered men of underſtanding and truſt in the ſeveral Pro- 
vinces, they with divers policies , by the aſſiſtance of the Hugonots, and other ſedi- 
tious perſons which abounded in all parts of the Kingdom , eaſily made themſelves 
Maſtexs of the principal Cities, and other ſtrong places of greateſt conſequence. With 
theſe practices revolted the City of Rowen, (the reſidence of the Parliament of Nor 
mandy } and in the ſame Province Drepe and Havre de Grace, fituated upon. the Occan 
on that Coaſt that looks toward England. In Poidiou and Toxrain?, with the like $kill 
they got into their hands Angiers , Blois, Poidiiers, Tours, and Vendoſme, In Daul- 
phine, Valence; and at laſt, after many attempts, the City of Lyons alſo; and in Gaſs 
coigne,, Guizune , and Languedoc, where the Hugonots {warmed moſt 3 except Brr- 
deaux, Thoulouſe, and ſome other Fortreſſes, they had in a manner poſſeſſed themſelves 
of all the Citics and walled Towns. By which Inſurrections all France being in ari 
uproar, and not only the Provinces, but private houſes and families divided amongſt 
themſelves, there enſued ſuch miſerable accidents, that every place afforded ſpectacles 
ef defolation, tire, rapine and bloodſhed. | 

And becauſe the Contributions they had from the Hugonots, ( —_— they gave very 
largely) and their own private Revenues , with the pillage they had in thoſe Towns 
that they tvok,, was not ſufficient to maintain the charge of the War the Prince of 
Conde made all the Gold gnd Silver in the Churches to be brought to him, and coyned 
it publickly into money, which was no little help to them. For the ancient picty of 
that 'Nation had in every place adotned the reliques, and filled the Temples with no 
ſmall Treaſure. Nor was their diligence leſs to provide Munition ahd Artillery. For 
in the Towns which they ſurpriſed , and particularly in Tozrs, having found a great 
quantity, they ſent it to Orleans to ſupply their preſent occaſions 3 where, having ap- 
pointed the Convent of Franciſcan Fryars for a Magazine, they kept there in very 
good order all the Stores and Proviſions that they made with exceeding induſtry for 
the future. 

But the Governours of the Kingdom having reſolved and determined a War, with 
no leſs diligence braught the .Catholick Army togethet near about Paris 3 where enter- 
ing into conſultation what they ſhould do concerning the Edict of Faxxary , though 
there was ſome difference in their opinions, they all concluded it ſhould be obſerved : 
partly, not more to ſharpen the humours already too much ſtirred 3 and partly, not to 
add ftrength or colour to the Hugonots cauſe-3 who, whilſt, the Edi& was maintained, 
had no manner of reaſonable pretence to take Arms: 

But becauſe the People of Paris reverencing (as im the greateſt troubles they have ever 
done) the Catholick Religion, inſtangly defired that no Congregations of the Hugonots 
might be permitted amongſt them 3 . Firſt to take away an occaſion of tumults and dan- 
gets im the principal City-, which was the foundation of the Kings party, it being be- 

des very indecent that where his Majeſty remained in Perſon any other Rcligion 
ſhonld be. exerciſed but that which he himſelf profeſſed : Theſe reaſons laid together, 
they reſolved the Edict of Faxary in all things elſe remaining in force, to totbid the 
Hugonots to keep any Aſſemblies in the City of Paris, or the Precincts thereot 3 or 
in any other pſpce where the Court reftded , whete none could live that were not con- 
formable to th& Rites of the Catholick Religion obſerved in the Roman Chutch. 

- *Aﬀer the publication -of this Decree; followed other Proviſions in purſuance of the 
Civil and Military affairs. And the Cardinal of Boxrbon, who loved not to engage 
bimſelt in troubleſome bulineſſes, ' having in theſe times of difficulty ſurrendred up the 
Governtnent of Paris, they conferred it upon the Matefhal of Briſſze 3 that they =__ 
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be ſure to have in the power of one they truſted the moſt potent City in all Fraxce 3 
which alone gave more aſliſtance to that party it favoured , than half the reſt of the 
Kingdom could. They appointed other Commanders in divers other parts to with- 
ſtand the attempts of the Hugonots 3 amongſt which the principal were Cluude Duke 
of Awmale in the Province of Normady, Louis de Bourbon Duke of Monpenſier in 
Touraine z, and in Gaſcoigne, Blaiſe, Sizur de Monluc, a man famous for wit and valour, 
end much more for experience in the War. 

Put having already a great power on foot, thoſe who commanded in chiet reſolved 
to go direRly towards Orleans, where the Prince of Conde and the Admiral gathered - 
their Forces, and not to give them longer time for the provitions that they-made, bur 
to endeavour,to ſuppreſs them before they encreaſed in ſtrength or reputation. The 
Kings Army conliſted of four thouſand Horſe, the chief Gentry in the Kingdom, and 
ſix thouſand French Foot, all choſen men and old Souldicrs 3 and the Swiſles were 
expected, who being hired by the King , were already advanced to the contines of 
Brrgundy, With this number of men, and a convenient train of Artillery, the Army 
moved towards Orleans , commanded by the King of Navarre with the Title of the 
Kings Lieuterant-General 3 but with the conſent and authority of the Duke of Guiſe 
and the Conſtable, who for their experience and age had the chief credit in directing 
buſineſſes of weight or conſequence. 

On the other tide, the Prince of Conde and the Admiral, by whole advice all things 
were governed, having already aſſembled ſuch a force as was able to encounter with 
the Kings Army, reſolved to iſſue out of Orleans, and to take the held likewiſe 3 
judging it the beſt way to uphold their reputation, which in all, but eſpecially in Civil 
Wars, 1s always of great moment to maintain and encreaſe a Faction 3 there being an 
infinite number of men that follow the rumour of fame, and proſperity of fortune. 
Being marched forth into the field with three thouſand Horſe and ſeven thouſand Foot, 
they quartered themſelves in a place naturally ftrong, ſome four leagues diſtant from 
the City, juſt upon the great Road 3 that ſo they might cut off the Catholicks paſſage 
to the Town, and with greater facility have proviſions brought them in from the Coun+ 
try about, 

But whilſt the Armies thus approached one another, the Queen was greatly troubled 
in mind to ſce things at laſt break out into a War, in which ſhe doubted the ſhould cer- 
tainly remain a prey , whoſoever obtained the ViRtory 3 believing that ſhe could no 
more trult her ſelt to one party, than be ſecuxe of the other. For though the Catholick 
Lords made ſhew of paying her a great reſpe&, and ſeemed to promiſe-, ſhe ſhould 
continue her wonted authority of Regent 3 ſhe feared not without good ground, that 
the contrary party once ſuppreſſed , and the obſtacle taken away that contained them 
within the bounds of reaſon, they would make but little accompt of a Papil King, os 
a woman that was a firanger, and prefer their own greatneſs before all other reſpects. 
And for the Prince of Conde, who, beſides his refileſs diſpolition and vaſt thoughts 
that wholly ſwayed him, thought himſelf alſo injured and betrayed by her, ſhe could 
by no means depcnd upou his ſupport. Beſides, the exaltation of the Hugonots ſhe 
knew would abſolutely ſubvert the State, and kindle ſuch a laſting fire, that the miſe- 
rable Country of France would never be able fully to recover the quiet it formerly en- 
joycd. Wherefore defiring a peace , and that things ſhould remain in machination, 
and (as they call them) *, Brigzes of the Court , without breaking out into the vio+ 
lence of Arms, ſhe endeavourcd to promote propoſitions of accommodation by means 
ot the Biſhop of FYalence 3 who at laſt, after many difficulties, concluded a parley be- 
tween her and the Prince of Conde, in a place equally diſtant from both Armics z that 
by diſcourfing together they might find a means to ſecure and fatisfic both parties. To 
which purpoſe the Queen, being come to the Catholick Camp , accompanied with the 
King of Navarre and Monlieur 4' Amville the Conſtables Son, ſhe advanced as far as 
Toury, (a place about ten leagues from Orleans ) whither came the Prince of Conde 
with the Admiral and the Cardinal his Brother, who called himſelf Count de Beanvary, 
(ot which place he held the Biſhoprick though he had changed his Religion.) Where 
meeting, altogether in an open Campaigne which on every fide\extended as far as they 
could diſcern, the Prince and the Queen withdrew themſelves, from the company, and 
diſcourſcd very long together 3 but what paſſed between them"was unknown} only it 
is certain, that they parted without concluding any thing and;cach of them retired to 
their own company in great haſte. * This meeting ſatisfied thoſe who doubted it, _ 
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the Queen only diſſembling with the Hugonots for her own ends , would not in any 
wiſe forſake the Catholicks. For the was there in ſuch a place, that ſhe might have 
gone away with the Prince if ſhe had pleas'd 3 who perhaps came to the parley princt 
pally through ſuch a hope. ' . 

Now the Prince being returned to his Army, (as if he had received courage from 
the Treaty he had with the Queen, or elſe to encreaſe the jealouſies which the Catho- 
licks generally had of her) propoſed much higher Conditions than formerly, and fo 
exorbitant, that they moved a diſdain even in the King himſelf, though yet in ſuch an 

e that he referred all things to the arbitrement of his Council. For he demanded, 
That the Guiſes and the Conſtable ſhould depart out of the Kingdom 3 That the Hu- 
gonots might return again to live in the Cities, and have Churches publickly appointed 
them 3 That all the Edids ſhould be nullified chat were made ſince the Duke of Guiſe 
returned to the Court 3 That he might hold the Towns he was poſſeſſed of, till the 
King was out of his minority , and command in them as free abſolute Lord 3 That 
the Popes Legat ſhould be commanded to leave the Kingdom, that the Hugonots might 
be capable of all charges and publick Magiltracies z That the Emperour, the Catho- 
lick King, the Queen of England, the Republick of Venice, the Duke of Savoy, and 
the Commonalty of the Swiſſes, ſhould give ſecurity, That neither the Duke of Griſe, 
nor the Conſtable , ſhould return into the Kingdom, or raiſe any Army, until ſuch 
time as the King came to the age of two and twenty years. Every man being incenſed 
with theſe Conditions, the Governours of the Kingdom reſolved to ſend Monſicur 
de Freſne, one of the Kings Secretaries, to Ejtampes in the mid-way between Orleans 
and Paris, who with a publick Proclamation ſhould warn the Prince of Cond? , the 
Admiral, Andelot, and the reſt of their Adherents, within ten days after to lay down 
their Arms, to deliver up the Towns they poſſeſſed, and to retire privately to their own 
houſes : which if rhey did, they ſhould obtain pardon and remiſſion for all that was 
paſt 3 but if they refuſed to obey this his Majeſties expreſs Command, it being an im- 
mediate A of Treaſon and Rebellion , they ſhould be deprived of their eſtates and 
dignities , and proceeded againſt as Rebels. Which being publiſhed accordingly, it 
was (o far from working any thing upon the Hugonots, that on the contrary, either 
through deſperation or diſdain become more reſolute, they united themſelves by a pub- 
lick Contra in a perpetual Confederacy, to deliver as they faid, the King, the Queen, 
and the Kingdom from the violence of their oppreſſors 3 and to cauſe obedience to be 
zendered to his Majeſties Edits through all his Dominions. They declared the Prince 
of Conde Head of this Confederacy , and with their wonted liberty publiſhed in print 
a long Narration of the cauſes and end of this their Union. 

The Queen for all this , fill employed her thoughts how to compaſs an agreement, 
For beſides the hopes ſhe had to effect it, nothing was more advantageous to her then 
gaining of timez and by delaying the War, to keep things from coming to an iſſue, 
till her Son was out of his Minority , which they pretended was at fourteen years of 
age. She began already to endeavour by her uſual arts to regain the Conſtable and the 
Griſes , and having given evident proof of her reſolution to perſevere in the Catho- 
lick Religion , and continue conſtant to that party , fince when ſhe was even in the 
Hugonots Camp the returned notwithſtanding back to them again 3 ſhe had in great 
part removed and purged her ſclt of thoſe jealouſies which they were wont to have 
of her inclinations 3 inſomuch as, beſides that they+left her a more abſolure power in 
the Government , they ſought by complying , to make her approve of their proceed- 
ings. Wherefore having more hopeithan ever to find ſome means of accommodation, 
ſhe began to deal with the Catholick'Lords under the pretence of Juſtice, and deteſta- 
tion of a Civil Warz that to ſhame the Hugonots, and for their own honour, they 
ſhould be content to depart firſt from the Court , as they were the firſt to come thi- 
ther. She laid before them , how greatly it would commend their ſincerity , by one 
action only to extinguiſh that horrible ame which was now kindling in every part 
of the Kingdom to Gonſurne all things both ſacred or prophane. That they would me- 
rit much more of their Country by this ſo pious a reſolution, than by alt their former 
exploits put together, though never ſo glorious and beneficial. For this would bring 
ſafety , whereas thoſe added only greatneſs and reputation. She told them further, 
that to abſent themſelves from the Court, was but a ceremony of a few months: for, 
if nothing happened before to tmake it neceſſary to call them back again, when the 
King came to age, which would be ſhortly, he would ſoon ſand for them 3 and in the 
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mean. while, this ſhort time of abſence might be employed to their honour and advan» 
tage. For every one retiring to their ſeveral Governments with which they were iq» 
truſted, they might with induſtry keep the Provinces in peace, and purge thole that 
molt needed it, of the peſtiferous humours that infected them z whereas liaying at the 
Court, they ſerved for nothing elſe but to foment and ſtir up a War. She affyrcd 
them, ſhe would never change reſolution in matters of Religion, or the Kings .dy- 
cation 3 that never, any thing of importance ſhould he determined wichqut their pris 
vity 3 that the preſent Inſurrections once quicted, ſhe would take care, that with the 
firlt poſſible opportunity they ſhould be recalled 3 and that in all times they ſhould 
find her. gratitude anſwerable to ſo. great a benefit, if really they reſolyed to perform 
what ſhe propoſed. With which kind of practiſes ſhe (o fax prevailed, that at the laft 
the Dukes of Gziſe, the Contiable, and the Mareſhal de St. Andre, were contented tq 
depart firſt from the Court and the Army 3 provided, that the Prince of, Cong came 
preſently: wjthout Arms to render himſclt to the Queens obedience, atd to follow ſuch 
orders 2s ſhe ſhould think moſt expedient for the welfare of the Kingdom ; which 
though eyery one of them thought a yery hard condition, yet ſuch was the general. ap» 
= e that reſulted from thence to their own augmentation and glory, 2nd {o tixm tha! 
clief, that the Prince wauld never be perſwaded to return to the Court unarmed a5,a 
private perſon , that they were induced to conſent to itz believing withal perhaps, 
that there could ngt want pretences and interpretations ſpecdily to licence their xgr 
turn 3 and ſo much the rather, becauſe the King of Navarre , being then ſo exaſpe- 
ratcd that they thought him irreconcileable wich his Brother, remaining ill an atlftant 
in the Government, they were in a manner ſecure ,. that the form of things would 
not be changed, and that they ſhould, have the ſame power in their abſence as if they 
were preſent. | | 
But the Queen haying gotten this promiſe from them, and keeping it very ſecretly 
to hex {cf , forthwith ſent the Biſhop of Valence, and Rubertette, one of the Secretaries 
of State to the Prince of Conde, who having given them this anſwer, That if the Ca» 
tholick Lords deparced tirſt , he would nor ovly lay, down his Arms and return into 
obedience to the Queen 3 but alſo for the more ſecurity, forthwith leave the Kinedom 3 
and often reiterating , and making large profeſſions of the ſame z though with an af- 
ſured opinicn, that thoſe Lords would neither tor their reputation nor ſafety be wile 
ling tirlt to lay down their Arms and depart : The Biſhop and Ruberticite praifing his 
readineſs, detiring he would write. what he had ſaid to the Queens ſhcwing, that 
whereas for the preſent he was held for the Author of theſe ſcandals; and of the War, 
by this free offer he would tilence his enemies, and confound the Fation of the Guies 3 
juſtifying to all the World the candour of his intentions and counſels, The Prince, 
perſwaded by the fair apparence of the propoſition, and with hope to add to his force 
a ſhew of reaſon, (which is always of very great moment among the people) was con- 
tent to Write ta the Queen , That when the Catholick Lords were retired to: their 
houſes without cither Arms or command z he, with the principal of his Adhereats, for 
the Kings ſatisfaCtiqn, and the quiet of the State, willingly promiſed to go out of the 
Kingdom, and never to return till he were recalled by the general conſent of them 


that governed. 


The Queen havipg received this ratification written and ſubſcribed by the Princes 
own hand, inſiantly advertiſed. the Catholick Lords, that they ihould forthwith retire 
themſelves, only with- their ordinary followersz who readily obeying hex command, 
having put over their men to the. King of Navarre , went to Chaſteax Dame, with a 
full intention to be gone as ſoon as the. Prince on that part began to perform his pro» 
miſes. , The Loxds having left the Camp on a ſudden, the Qyeen without any delay, 
the very ſame night let the Prince know by Rabertette, that the Catholick Loxds being 
already departed from the Army, and their commands, it remained that he with the 
Gme readineſs and fincerity ſhould perform what he had fo affuredly promiſed under 
his own hand-writing. 

This unexpected reſolution not a little perplext the Hugonots, having never ima- 
gined that the Conſtable and the Gaſes would yield to this condition. Wherefore re- 
penting themſelves that the Prince through his facility had promiſed ſomuch, they bc- 
gan to conſult how they might break off and hinder the Agreement, The Ad- 
mia] making little accqunt of outward appearance, and deeming that after a Vidory 
all things ſeemed juſt, and juſtice by an overthrow would loſe her authority 3 —_ 
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preſently to ſend back Rnberterre, and without further ceremony to break off the Trea* 1562; 
ty. Andelot, accotding'to his manner, tningling brags with his reaſons, wiſhed that 
he were ſo near the Catholicks, that he might come to try it ont by force 3 atid it 
ſhould ſoon appear whotn it concerned moſt in reaſbn to abandon their Country 3 it 
being againſt all right , that ſo many gallant men, who voluntarily had taken Arms, 
ſhould be deluded by the crafty Treaties of the Queen and the Catholicks It appeared 
hard to the Ptince togain-ſay his word, and hardeſt of all to relinquiſh his command 
in the Army, and at one Treaty to fall frotn ſuch great hopes , to 4 neceſſity of fotſa- 
king his Countty, without knowing whither to retreat. | 
The Hugonot Miniſters interpoling their Divinity with matters of State, alledged, 
that the Prince having undertaken the maintenance of thoſe who had imbraced the 
purity, as they called it, of the Goſpel, and made himſelf by Oath ProteQor of Gods 
Word 3 No obligatipn afterwards could be of force to prejudice his former oath or 
promiſe. Others added to this reaſon, that the Queen having at the beginning failed 
of her wotd to the Prince, when ſhe promiſed to bring over the King to his party, he 
likewiſe was not bound by any promiſe made to her, who firſt committed ſuch 4 mas 
nifeſt breach of Faith. Amongſt which, rather tumultubus than well dire&ed opi- 
nions, applying themſelves (as in matters of difficulty it is uſual) to a middle way, it 
was at laſt, not without much diſpute, determined, that the Prince ſhould go to the 
Queen, making ſhew to perform his promiſe, and confirm a peace 3 but that the 
morning after, the Admiral and the other Hugonot Lords coming on a ſudden, ſhquld 
take him away ſuddenly as by force, and carrying him back to the Camp; giving 
out that he had not violated his promiſe, but that he was conſtrained by thoſe of his 
party to obſerve his firſt Oath, and the confederacy a little before ſo ſolemnly con- 
trated. That” which made them think of this deceit, was the great commodity of 
putting it in execution 3 for the Queen, to meet with the Prince, being come to 7alſy, 
tix miles from the Army , where ſhe was accompanied only with her ordinary Guards, 
and the Courtiers , the Prince could not fear the being ſtayed by force 3 and the 
other Lords of his party might go thither and return, without any danger or impe- 
diment:; : 
$o it was punQually effeed as they had reſolved amongſt themſelves. For the 
Prince, accompanied with ſome few attendants, went to the Queen, with great ſhew 
of humiliation , and was received with much familiarity. But whilſt he raiſed dith- 
culties, and interpoſed delays in ſubſcribing the condition, which by order from the 
King and the Council were propoſed to him by Rwbertette; and whilſt Monſieur de 
Lanſac,, a man of ſharp wit and underſtanding, ſent by the Queen, perſwaded him 
fo perfe& the ſpecious promiſe he had made, the Hugonot Lords arrived, who had li- 
cence to come to ſalute the King and the Queen 3 and ſeeming greatly offended that 
the Prince had abandoned them, made him as it were by force get on horſeback. And 
though the Queen, angry to be ſo deceived, loudly threatned every one of them, and 
the Biſhop of Valence, Lanſac, and Kubertette, endeavoured to perſwade the Prince 
to remain at Court , without any further mention 'of leaving the Kingdom 3 yet the +4. prince of 
defire of command and intereſt of rule prevailing, without more delay, the Queen Conde return- 
not having time to uſe force, he returned the ſame day, which was the 27 of Fane, _ ons 
to the Hugonots Camp, re-aſſuming,, to their great content, the charge of Captain- 
General in this Enterpriſe. Thus all hopes of Peace being cut off, the War was ®QYAEISTS 
kindled, and began between the two Factions under the name of ROYALISTS and Nors. 
HUGONOTS. M 
The Treaty of an Agreement being broken, which the Queen, with wonderful po- 
licy keeping things from coming to an iſſue; had continued many months 3 the Prince 
of Conde, defirous to aboliſh the infamy of breaking his word by ſome notorious fa- 
mous action , determined the ſame night to ſet upon the Kings Army in their own 
quarters, Two things chiefly encouraged him to ſo bold a reſolution : the one, that 
the Duke of Gziſe aid the Conſtable were abſent , whoſe valour and reputation he 
eltcemed very much : the other, that at that time a Peace being in a manner concluded, 
and publiſhed , many were gone from their colours , and the greateſt part of the Ca- 
valry, for commodity of quatter, were ſcattered up and down in the neighbouring 
Villages 3 by which means the Army was not a little diminifhed and weakned. Thels 
hopes moved him to venture upon this attempt, though it appeared a new thing to 
undertake the ſurpriſal of a Royal Camp within their own ttenches. But he _ _ 
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 ceſſitated alſo to try che fortune, though doubrful, of a battel 3 knowing, thar.che Kings 


Swiſſes were within a few days march 5 and when they were joined with the xeſt of 
the Army , be ſhould not be able, being far inferiour in number , to keep the field 
but be conſtrained to withdraw his forces to defend thoſe forts he was poſſeſſed of ; 
a matter, - through the little hope of ſyccours, both difficult and dangerous. Wheze- 
fore he deſired to do ſomething whillt he had time, to free himſelf from that neceſluy 
which he ſaw would fall upon him. With this refplution he departed when it was 
dark, from /a Ferte 4 Ales where he layz and the Army being divided jato three 
Squadrons, the firſt of Horſe led by the Admiral, the other of Foot under the con- 
du of Andelot , and the third mingled both with Horſe and Foot. which he com- 
manded himſelf, he marched with great Glence and expedition to afſaulc the Encmics 
Camp about rags | | 

But fortune: fruſtrated his deſign ; for though the way were plain through a free 
open Country, yet the guides that led the fir{t Squadron, cither through treachery or 
amazedneſs, or elſe through ignorance , loling their way, they ſo wandred up and 
down, that the next morning at break of day he found that he was advanced but little 
more than a l:ague from the place whence he ſet out over pight, and ſtil] two great 
leagues from the Kings Camp. Notwithſtanding, neceſſity competing to attempt the 

rcateſt difficulties, the Commanders reſolved to purſue their deſign, and the ſame or- 
.# to perform that in the day which they could not cffeRt in the night. But Mooſicur 
@ Axville, who with the light horſe quartered in the front of the Kings Army , having 
prefently advertiſement by his Scouts of their coming , had by ſhooting off two pieces 
of Cannon, giyen notice thereof to the Camp that lay behind him. Whereupon the 
Souldjers and Gentlemen running from all parts to their colours, he going before to 
make good the high-way, ng. aa pubur have time to put the Army in order, ha= 
ving divided his Horſe into diyers little Squadrons, began to skirmiſh fiercely with 
the tirſt Troops of the Hugonots. By reaſon whereof they being forced to march Nlow- 
licr and cloſer together, often making halts through the heat of the skirmiſh, and not 
to diſo der themſelves in the face of: the Enemy, the King of Navarre had more come». 
modity of time to get his men together, and to order them for a Battel. So the Prin+ 
ces Army till advancing, and thc King of Navarre ranging his men in a Battalia upon 
the plain, but with the Camp behind them, at the laſt about noon both Armics faced 
one another, that there was nothing between them but a little plain , without any. 
manner of .jmpediment. But though the Ordnance plaid fiercely on both ſides, yet 
no body advancing to begin the battel, it was perceived, the Commanders were not 
of opinion to fight. For the Prince, who thought to have ſurpriſed the Catholicks on 
a ſudden, before they could cither get together, or put themſelves in order, ſeeing 
them all rogether , and drawn out in excellent order for the Battcl z and not believing 
that his men, who were but newly raiſed , would þc able to ſtand againſt the Kings 
Foot, that were all choice old Souldiers, had mpre mind to retreat than to fight. And 
the King of Navarre, who knew, that within a few days his forces would be increaſed, 
would not inabſence of the other Catholick Lords, expoſe himſelf without any pro» 
yocation to the hazard of a Battel, Wherefore after they had ſtood Kill facing one 
another at leaſt three hours, the Prince retiring more than a league backwards, 
quartered with his Army at Lorges , a little Village in, Beaſe, and the King of Ns» 
__y drew cff his men, but in much better order, to the'place where they encamped 
efore. | 

The ſame evening arrived from Chafteadune at the Army the Conſtable and the Puke 
of Guiſe, being (cnt for in great haſte; and cauſing all the Guards to be doubled, they 
commanded quite thorow the Quarters, at every hundred paces great piles of wood 
to be made 3 which being ſet on fire , it the enemy came to affault them by night, 
the Souldicrs might the better ſee what they were todo, and the Canoneers how to 
point their Ordnance. Which orders being known to the Prince of Conde, and find- 
ing that the enemy was not to be ſurprized 3 after he had ſtayed three days at Lorges, 
the ſecond day of Fly in the morning he roſe with all his Army, and went to take 
Baugency, a great walled Town, and with the pillage thereof to refreſh his Souldiers, 
which were in great want of money, and not gver-abounding with victuals. Nox 
was the enterpriſe of any great difficulty 3 for the wall being battered with four 
peeces of Cannon, brought thither for that purpoſe, and an affault given in anq= 
cher part by the Regiment of Provenſals ,, at a gertain breach they made by ſap» 
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ping, it was taken the ſame day, and fackt, with great ſlaughter of che' inhabi» 

; rants | | 
: Whilſt the Hugonots aſſaulted Bawgency, there arrived at the Kings Army ten Cor» 
nets of German Horſe, led by the Rhinegrave 3 and fix thouſand Swifſes, under the 
condud of. Feroſme Freulich, a man for experience and valour of great eſteem mnong 
his own Nation. With which Forces the Catholick Lords deligned without'any delay 
> to ſet upon the Enemies Army. But the. Prince of Conde bring advertiſed of the #rri- 
Y val of thoſe forcign ſupplies , having lighted: Barugency , that the Catholicks might 
make no uſe of it, in great haſte retired to Orleans , abſolutely quitting the held; 
without making any other attempt. | x 
In Orleans it was no longer pothble to keep the Army together, partly through want 
of money to give the Souldiers their pay, without which, being ſhut up in the Town; 
they could not poſſibly live 3 partly, becauſe the Nobility that followed the War 'as 
Voluntiers-, having ſpent what they br t with them ; could no longer ſabfiſt; 
Wherefore having called a Council, the chict of the Hugonors determined to turn this 
neceſſity to their belt advantage. For not being able to-refilt the Kings Army with 
the Forces they then had, nor to remain ſhut up within thoſe walls 3 they took a reſo+ 
lution to ſeparate themſelves into-divers places, and to defend thoſe Towns and For+ 
treſſes which they held in other parts of the Kingdom 3 in this 'manner ſubtiſting as 
well as they might, until they could have ſach aids from their friends and confederates, 

that they might again meet the Enemy in the field. | bt? 

Their chief hopes of Succours were from: the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, (0 


The Prote- 
Nants of Ger* 


they call thoſe, who ſeparated from the Catholick Church , do follow the opinions of muy are Lu- 


Luther ) and from Elizabeth Queen of England; not only an adherent to the fame Re» 
ligion, but alſo defirous, through the ancient Maxims of that Nation, to have ſome 
footing in the Kingdom of France, * The Princes of Germany had already freely pro» 
miſed them their aid 3 and there wanted nothing but only to ſend Commanders and 
Money to conduct and pay the Souldiers. But theQyeen of England propofed harder 
and more difficult conditions, without which ſhe denjed to afford them any Succours. 
For ſhe offered to imbrace the proteCtion of the Confederates, and to ſend into France 
an Army of cight thouſand Foot, with a great train of Artillery, at her own charge; 

to maintain it there till the War were fully ended 3 that at the ſame time with 
her Fleet mann'd with Land-forces the would invade the Coaſts of Normandy and Brit- 
taxy, to divert and divide the Kings Forces 3 but upon theſe terms, That the Confe- 
derates ſhould promiſe in recompence, to cauſe Calais to be reſtored to her, (a ſtrong 
place ſituated upon the narrow Sea in Picardy, held many years by the Kings of Eng- 


the Second.) But becauſe the Hugonots were not Maſters of that place, ſhe demanded 
that in the mean time they ſhould conſign to her Havre de Grace, a Fortreſs and Port 
of leſs conſequence upon the coaſt of Normandy 3 and that they ſhould receive her Gar 
riſons into Die ——— Theſe conditions ſeemed to many intolerable , and not 
| to be conſented unto through any neceſlity whatſoever 3 knowing the infamy and pub= 
| lick hate they ſhould undergo, if they made themſelves inſtruments to diſmember the 
Kingdom of ſuch important places, and bring into them the moſt cruel implacable enc- 
mies of the French Nation, But the Miniſters, who in all deliberations were of great 
Authority , and in a manner reverenced as Oracles, alledged, that no conſideration 
$ was to be bad of worldly things, where there was queſtion of the heavenly Do@tine, 
,and propagation of GOD's Word. Wherefore all other things were to be contemined, 
{fo as Religion might be prote&ted, and Liberty of Conſcience cltabliſhed. 

The Prince of Conde and the Admiral being defirons to continue their Commands, 
and'nceethitated by their own private affairs to purſue the enterpriſe, were of the ſame 
opinion : ſo that their Authority overcoming all oppoſition, after many conſultations, 
it was at laſt concluded , to ſatisfie Queen Elizabeth, and by all means to accept the 
conditions propoſed. To which effe& they preſently diſpatched Monſicur de Brique- 
mant, and the new Vidame of Chartres, with Letters of credit from the Prince and the 

-onfederates ta contirm the agreement in England. Andelot and the Prince of Por- 
#ax, with ſuch a ſum o' money as they could get together, went to ſollicit the levies 
of the Germans z, the Count de la Rochsfoxcaut went to Angonl:ſme, the Count d: Mont= 
*, gomery retired into Normandy y Vonſieut de Sonbize to Lyons 3 the Prince, the Admi- 
by ral, Genlis, and Bouchavencs, Rtaycd to defend Orleans,.and the places adjacent, But 
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+ thany of the Commitſioners for the confederacy which was treated with England, not 


being able to endure ſuch diſhonourable conditions, began to forſake them : amongſt 
which, Monſieur de Piexize went over to the Kings Army, and the Sicur de Moruilleers, 
choſen by the Prince'to be Governour of Kowen, 'that he might not be forced to admit 
an Engliſh Garriſon into a Town of ſuch conſequence, leaving that charge, rerired into 
Picardy to his own houſe. in 

Whilſt by theſe means the Hvgonots endeavoured-to provide themſclves with Forces, 
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of all the War. But in regard it was exceedingly well pruvided for Defence, and fur- 
niſhed with Munition of all kinds, they knew it was an enterpriſe of great difficulty, 
Wherefore firſt, to cut off from it the hopes of faccours, they reſolved to take in the 
places:round about, that ſo they might afterwards with more facility ſtraighten it with 
a ſiege or being deprived of ſuccours. affault it by force. For which purpoſe they 
raiſed their Camp the 12 of Fly, and the Duke of Guiſe _ the Van, and the 
King of Navarre the Battalia, whilſt every one of both {tdes Expected to ſee them ſets 
led before Orle.mms,zthey leaving that Town on the Kft hand, and paſſing fixtoen leagues 
farther, on a, ſuddain aſſailed B/ozs z which though it were full of people, beautiticd 
with 'one of the nobleſt Caſtles for a Kings houſe in; the whole Kingdom, and fituated 
upon'the ſame fide of the River of Loire z yet it was not ſo fortihed that it could hope 
to make any long reſiſtance againſt the Kings Army Wherefore, aftcr the Souldiers 
which were in guard ſaw the Cannon planted , being terrihed with the danger, they 
paſſed the River upon the Bridge, and throwing away their Arms, ſought to ſave them- 
ſelves'by flight: which though the Duke of Gziſe knew, who with the Van-guard was 
neareſt to the wall, yet being more intent to take the Town than to purſue theſe that 
ran away, whilſt the Citizens diſpatched their Deputies to capitulate , he ſent a party 
of foot to make an aſſault; who finding the breach forſaken that was made by a few 
Cannon ſhot , took the place without reſiſtance z which by the fury of the Souldiers 
(their Commanders not forbidding them.) was miſerably ſackt. 

From Blozs the Army marched towards Toxrs, a much more noble, populous and 
ancient City, wherein the name of the Hugonots firſt took . vigour and force : but the 
people, who for a few days at the bginning of the Siege made ſhew that they would 
ſtand reſolutely upon their defence, when Yelp perceived the Trenches were made, and 
the Artillery planted, of their own accord caft out the Commanders, and ren- 
pe the place, ſaving their goods and perſonsz which conditions were intirely ob- 
ſerved: | 
In the mean while, the Mareſhal de St. Andre with the Rear of the Army went ano- 
ther way to beſiege Poidizers, a City likewiſe famous for antiquity, great and ſpacious, 
where the ( atholicks thought they ſhould find a ftrong reſiſtance. But it fell out to 
be a work of much leſs difficulty than they imagined. For the Mareſhal having bat- 
tered it two days together with his Artillery, and made an aſſault upon the Town, ra- 
ther to try the reſolution of the Defendants, than with any hope to gain it 3 the Cap- 
tain of the Caſtle, (who till then had ſhew'd himſelf more violent than any other of 
the Hugonot party) ſuddenly changing his mind, began to play from within with his 
Cannon upon thoſe who ſtood ready to receive the Aﬀſault : by which unexpeRed ac- 
cident the Defendants loling their courage, not knowirg in ſuch a tumult what wa 
to take for their ſafety, as men aſtoniſhed, left the entry of the breach free to the A(- 
failantsz who not finding any reſiſtance, entered furiouſly into the Town , which by 
the example of Blois, was in the heat of the tight ſackt, and many of the people pur 
to the ſword. 

' The Catholicks having thus in a. few days taken thoſe Towns which. from Poifte 
and Toxraine backed and ſuccoured Orleans, and ſtopt the paſſage for ſupplies from 
Guyenne, Gaſ:oigne , and other places beyond the River 3 it remained, that turning 
backwards, and pailing to the other fide, they ſhould take in Bowrges 3 ſo to cut off 
thoſe aids that might come from Arvergne, Lyonoiſe , and other Provinces joyning to 
Darlphine, Bonurges (ancicntly called Avaricwm)) is one of the greateſt and moſt po- 
pulons Cities in France; a reſidence for Students of all ſorts, but eſpecially famous for 
the Civil Law. This Town being within twenty leagues of Orleans, and by reaſon of 
the Traftick of Wooll, as alſo through the great concourſe of Scholars , much reple- 
niſhed with ſirangers, was at the beginning poſſeſt by the Hugonotsz and afterwards, 


- as an important paſſage for the Commerce of thoſe Provinces that- being neareſt de- 
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pended-upon it , diligently guarded and fortified 3 ſo that now foreſeeing a Siege, 
Monſieur 4 Tvoy Brother to Genlis, was entered thereinto, with two Thouſand French 
foot, and four Troops of horſe, a Gariſon both in confideration of it ſelf, and for the 
reputation of the Commander, eſteemed ſufficient to make a long defence 3 and ins» 
deed with theſe Forces at the firſt coming of the Kings Army , which was the tenth 
of Awgujt , the Defendants ſhewed ſuch herceneſs and confidence, that they not only 
valiantly defended the Walls, but continually fallying out night and day , vext the 
Camp with hot skirmiſhes 3 in one of which advancing juſt to the Trenches, though 
they could not do ſo much hurt as they intended, yet they killed five Captains, with 
many Gentlemen and common Souldiers 3 and Monhieur de Randan, General of the 
Foot, was ſo grievouſly« wounded, that notwithſtanding the great care that was had 
of him, he diced within few days after. a. 
In the mean while ,. the Admiral ifſuing out of Orleans, over-ran all the Count 

about with his horſe; and having had intelligence of a great quantity of Artillery an 

Munition that was going, from Paris to the Army, he ſet upon it in the night at Cha+ 
fteaudunz, where atter a long diſpute, having defeated the Convoy which was of four 
Companies, he brake the greatelt pieces , and burning the Engins that belonged to 
them, carricd the lefſer to Orleans, together with. ſuch Munition as could be ſaved 
from the fire and pillage of the Souldicrs. But the Duke of Guiſe being very intent 
upon his bufineſs at Bourges , after he had fo far advanced the Trenches , that he be» 
gan to batter the Wall, and with divers Mines had thrown down many Baftions that 
the Hugonots raiſed to defend the weakeſt parts thereof z Monhieur @* 1voy not an» 


. 


{weriog the opinion that was conceived of him, began to hearken to propoſitions of 


agreement , which were propoſed to him from the Camp. Wherefore the Duke of 
N-monurs being gone with a ſafe condu@t to treat, upon the laſt day of Auguſt he deli- 
vered up the Town upon theſe conditions , That he and all his that were with him 
ſhould have a pardon for what was paſt; That the Souldiers ſhould be free to go 
where they pleaſed 3 yet with this Obligation, neither to bear Arms againk the King, 
nor it favour of the Hugonots 3 That the City ſhould not be plundered, and the Inha- 
bitanrs enjoy a Liberty of Conſcience in all points conformable to the Edift of Fanxary. 
Which Capiculation, though it were afterwards performed, Toy not being able to bear 
the hate and ignominious reproaches that were caſt upon him by his accuſers, retired 
himſelf to his own private houſe 3 and St. Remy and Brichanteaw, men of known cou-« 
rage, went over to the Kings ſervice. 

In the mean while, matters in the State were drawn into another courſe contrary to 
the former, For the reſolution of the Hugonot Lords being known not only: to intro- 
duce foreign power into Fraxce, to which end they had ſent two of their principal 
men into G-rmany, but alfo to alienate Havre de Grace, and to put Diepe and Koxen, 
places of ſuch importance upon the frontiers of the Kingdom , into the hands of the 
Engbſh, who in all times had been bitter enemies to the Crown 3, there was not only 
a general hate conceived againſt them, but the Queen her ſelf, who till then had car- 
neltly endeavoured a peace, and formerly ſupported that faion as a counter-poize to 
the Gniſes, (tor ſhe never believed that. they would ever fall into ſuch pernitious delibe- 
rations) now with an incredible hate, and through fear that the Engliſh mighe be 
brought in to ſettle themſelves in theſe places 3 reſolved fincerely to unite her ſelf 
with the Catholick party, and to make a War in good carneſt upon the Hugonots : de- 
firing to make it; clear to all the World , that ſhe held no intelligence with them, 
( contrary to that'which was believed at the firſt ) efteeming it a double loſs and a 
double ſhame, that the Engliſh , who by her husband were viQoriouſly driven out of 
Fran::, ſhould get footing there again during the time of her Government. . Where- 
fore ſtirred up with an implacable diſpleaſure againſt the Hugonots, being ſo perplexed 
in mind that ſhe cauld find no reſt, ſhe determined with her ſelf, not to interpoſe any 
further delays or impediments, but to endeavour with all her force their final oppreſ- 
hon. And for a preamble to what was to be done , having brought the King ſolemnly 
to the Court of Parliament in, Paris, after grievous complaints made by the High Chan- 
cellor of the inſolences of thoſe his SubjeRs , who not content to over-run and ſpoil 
their Country, and to uſurp all-the Offices and Regal power, had perfidiouſly con- 
ſpircd to bring in.the Engliſh and Germans to the deſtruction of his Kingdom, cauſed 
Gaſpar de Coligny late Admiral of France, Francis d* Andelotte, with Odett de Chaſtilſon, 
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depriving them of their Charges, Honours, Nobility, Goods and Revenues, as con- 
fiſcate to the State. And becauſe the Hugonots with their riots laying deſolate Cities 
and Provinces, deſirowing the Churches, throwing down Monaſteries, and filling all 
places with rapine and Blocd, were become fo outragious, that it was impoſſible lon- 
ger to ſuffer them 3 they were likewiſe declared publick enemies to the King and the 
Crown and authority granted to the people at & ringing of the * Toqueſaznt to riſe 
up. in arms againſt them , and to kill or cake their perſons, and deliver them over to 


the rinzing of Juſtice, The Prince of Conde was not at all mentioned 3 but, making uſe of that Art 
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firſt invented by the Hugonots, it was ſpread abroad both by report and in writing, 
that he was by the violence of the other Confederates with-held by force, and againſt 
his will remained in that Army3 the Rebels making uſe of the Authority of his Per- 
ſon, though he were in his heart averſ to all their proceedings. 

Aﬀer which buſineſſes , the Queen publickly bewailing her ſelf that the Hugonots 
had abuſed the Clemency which ſhe had ſhewed in ſupporting them, and oftentimes 
in favouring them alſo 3 and defiring to make it appear how zealous ſhe was againſt 
them, and by any 'means to expel foreign Forces out of the _— went her (elf 
in perſon with the King to the Army before Bowrges 3 where ſhe thewed a manly cou- 
rage, in going up and down in the Camp , though very much anoyed by the Cannon 
from the Town 3 and with a ſingular conſtancy animated the Souldiers and Com- 
manders to perform their duties. But Boxrges being taken , and all ways of ſuccours 
cut oft from Orleans, the Catholicks intended without any other delay to beliege it, 
if the Queen had not propoſed , That it was better firſt to recover Koxen, being fo 
principal a City , of fo large an extent, and lying ſo opportunely to invade the boſom 
of France, before the Engliſh had eſtabliſhed themſelves there, by making the Forti- 
fications ſironger than they were at the preſent. For the confederacy between the 
Hegonots and _ Elizabeth being already concluded, the Engliſh had paſſed the 
ne received Havre de:'Grace into their poſſeſſion, and placed Gariſons in Diepe 
and Rowen, | 

The opinions in the Kings Council were very divers Some thought it moſt expe- 
dient firlt of all to make an attempt upon Orleans, and to cut off at one blow the head 
of the Hugonot FaQtion. For the chief of that party being ſuppreſſed , who were in 
the Town, and the Magazine deſtroyed, all the reſt would be overcome with caſe and 
facility. i But the King of Navarre and the Queen more intent to caſt out the Engliſh 
than any thing elſe, thought, that Rowen once taken, and the aids of England cut off 
from the Hugonots, Orleans would be more eaſily reduced, which for the preſent they 
thought very difficult, and a work of much time 3 by which the Engliſh would have 
the commodity to confirm their poſſeſſion , and perhaps make themſelves Maſters of 
all the Province of Normandy, where the Duke of Awmale had ſo inconfiderable a 
force. that he was not able to make head againſt them. This opinion at laſt through 
_ _— inclination prevailed 3 and it was reſolved without any delay to go upon 
that deſign. | 

The ba and commodities of Rowen are admirable. For the River Seine, up- 
on' which it ſtands, riſing out of the Mountains in Burgundy, and diſtending it ſelf 
through the plains of the Iſle of France, after it joyns with the Matroua, commonly 
called Marne, and by the confluence of many other little ſtreams, is made deep and 
Navigable, paſſeth through the midſt of the City of Paris, and then running with an 
impetuous torrent _=__ through Normandy, falls with an exceeding wide channel into 
the Ocean; which ebbing and flowing,and continually filling and feeding the River with 
ſalt water, affords ſpacious room for Veſſels of any burthen to ride. On the right hand 
of the mouth, where the River at laſt falls into the Sea, over againſt England ſtands 
Havre de Grace, a ſecure large Port, which with modern Fortifications, being reduced 
into the form of a Town by King Francis the Firſt, ſerves for a defence againſt the in- 
curlions of the Engliſh. But in the mid-way between Havre de Grace and Paris , near 
to the place whither the ſalt waters flow, mingled with the freſh, about twenty two 
leagues from the Sea, ſtands the City of Rozen upon the River , grown noble , rich, 
abundant, and populous by the commerce of all Northern Nations. From one ſide of | 
the ſortreſs of Have de Grace upon the right hand, a tongue of land advancing many 
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call the Country of Caux, and in the extreameſt point and promontory thereof is Diepe, 
placed * dircQly oppoſite to the mputh of the Thames, a molt famous River in England. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe places which lie ſo fitly to damage France, and to be ſupplyed by their Fleets, 


the Engliſh had made themſelves Maſters of. For though at Diepe and at Rowen French 
Governours were choſen by the Council of the Confederatcsz yet the Garifons kept 
there by Queen Elizabeth being very ſtrong, they could ſo curb them, that all the reſt 
was abſolutely at their diſpoſe. 

The Reſolution being taken to befiege Rozen , the King and the Queen marching 
together with the Army, in fourteen days arrived at Darnetel, at which place lefs than 
two leagues diſtant from the City, the whole Camp lodged the 25 day of September, 
The chief Commanders of the Army, conſidering that the body of the City is defended 
on the one fide by the River, beyond which there is nothing but the Fanxbarg $. Sever, 
20d on the other fide by S. Catherines Mount, upon the top of which is placed an ans 
cient Monaſtery reduced into the form of a Modern Fortreſs 3 they thought it beſt to 
make themſelves Maſters of the Mount : it appearing very difficult to make any attempt 
or aſſault upon the Town it ſelf, if they did not firſt gain the Fort without , which 
flanked and commanded the entrances on all parts. Upon this deliberation, Sebaftier 
de Luxemburg Signeur de Martignes made Colonel General of the Foot in the place of 
Randan, advanced the night of the 27 of September, and fate down under St. Cathe+ 
rines Mount, in the great High-way that goes towards Paris 3 which being hollow 
almoſt like a Trench, covered them in.great part from the ſhot of the Fort. 

The Count of Montgomery who commanded in the Town in chief with 2000 Engliſh 
and 1200 French Foot, four Troops of Horſe, :and more than 100 Gentlemen of qua- 
lity, beſides the Citizens, having foreſeen, that the enemy mult of neceſſity firſt take! 
the out-works, beſides the old fortifications on the top of the Mount , had raiſed half 


way up the Hill a Half-moon of earth 3 which having the Fort behind, and fronting + 


upon the campaigne , might not only hinder the aſcent , but alſo flank the walls of 
the Town, and force the Catholick Army to ſpend much time and loſe many men in 
the taking of it. Nor. was the effe&t contrary to what he intended : For though 
Monſieur de Martigzes , leaving the dire& way, and aſcending in a crooked line, ad- 
vanced by help of the ſpade between the Fort and the Half-moon to gain the top of the 
Hill 3 yet-the work proceeded with much difficulty and great ſlaughter of the Soul- 
diers 3 who the more the Foot advanced with their gabions and trenches , were ſo 
much the more expoſed to the Cannon planted upon the Fort, to the annoyance of the 
Myſquet ſhot, to the fury of the fireworks , and other inventions , with which they 
within very reſolutely defended themſelves. To theſe main difficulties was added the 
quality of the weather , which being in the beginning of Autum: , as it always falls 
out in thoſe parts, was very rainy : ſo as the waters continually falling from the top 
of the Hill into that low place where the Army lay, it was no ſmall inconvenience 
unto them, Likewiſe the great Sallies the Hugonots made night and day were not of 
little moment: For though they were valiantly ſuſtained, ſo that the ſucceſs thereof 
was not very doubtful ; yet they kept the whole Army in motion, and in work. Nor 
were their Horſe leſs diligent than the Foot in their Trenches inſomuch as many times 
the Siege was interrupted and hindered. | | 

Conlidering theſe ſo great impediments , it would have proved a tedious painful 
buſineſs, if the negligence or arrogance of the defendants had not rendered it very 
ſhort and eaſic. For Fear de Hemery Signeur de Villers, who afterwards married a 
Siſter of Henry Davila's that wrote this Hiftory, being upon the guard in the Trenches 
with his Regirgent, obſerved, that about noon there was very little ſtirring in the Fort, 
and that they appeared not in ſuch numbers upon the Ravelins as at other times of the 
day. Wherefore haying ſent for a Norman Souldier called Captain Lewis, who two 
days before was taken priſoner in a Sally they made out of the Fort, he asked him as 
by way of diſcourſe, What was'the reaſon- that at certain hours (6 few of the Hugo- 
nots were to be ſeen upon the Rampart? The Souldier not concealing the truth, with- 
out: looking farther what the conſequence thereof would be, told him that they within 
had © little apprehenſion of the Catholick/ forces , and deſpiſed them in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they uſed every day, for recreation , and to provide themſelves of neceſſa- 
ries, to go in great companies to the Town 3 and that through cuſtom and for con» 
venience, they made choice of that time of the day. By which words 7illers appre- 
hending an opportunity to ſurprize the Fort, acquainted the Duke of Gmiſe and the 
Conſtable with his delign 3 who not being wanting to ſo good an occaſion, ſecretly 


cauſing ladders.to be provided, commanded, that at -the hour appointed, when _ 
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1982 ſawileſt fiirring, they; Mould on « fuddain affault St. Catberines Fort, and at the ſams' 
| inftant the' Halt-moon alſo, ſo much the more :to divide the: enemies forces:;' : 
AMortigxes, .whoſe: place it was to: have a care of-the buſineſs, \choſe the fame Yillers' 
to wake the aſſault upon St. Catherizes , and: Sts Canlombe a Colonel of Foot 'likewile: 
for the Half-moon 3 and having without noiſe put all things ih a readineſs, at the time 
prefixed with a Canriow ſhot gave the Signal to fall on. Whereupon Yillers with his men 
inſtantly running upthe-ſicep of the Hil}, faſtened his ladders to;the Walls, before the: 
enemy could polliblyhave time to make uſe of- their Cannon orſmall ſhot to keep them 
off. But yet thoſe within, though few in number; couragioufly preſenting themſelves 
at the aſſault, there became a hot bloody conflit wich ſhort weapons, in which as» 
the manner is, the valianteſt falling at the firſt encounter, the defendants were (o- 
weakened, 'that they could ſcatce !Jonger reſift. On the contrary , Villers being fup+ 
plied with freſh men, and aided by Martigzes, began to get the better of the enemy 3: 
and though grievouſly wounded with a Pike in the-face, and a Muſquet ſhot in the 
left thigh, yet contitwing che fight, he ar laſt planted the Kings' Flag upon the Keep of 
the Caſtle, Whereupon, two great Squadrons of Foot that were appointed for a re- 
ſerve running to his alliftance', in-a ſhort time they made themſelves Maſters of the 
The Fort of Fort, before the Defendants could be fuccoured either by the Town or their Com- 
Koxen taken. panions. The fame ſucceſs had the aſſault made upon the Half-moon , and in as 
ſhort a timez but the 'Catholicks' gained the Baſtion with loſs of much blood 3 and 
the Pefendants not having means to retreat, died all valiantly, fighting to the kſt 
man. 20. 8-40 | | 
.' $t. Catherine Mount being taken, there remained ſtill without the Walls, the Faux+ 
Bourg of St. Hilary, well fortified, anda good Garifon placed: in it by the Hugonats. 
Againſt which having planted their Cannon, by reaſon the works were of carth, it 
wrought little effe& 3. notwithſtanding the Catholick Commanders cauſed a tierce af> 
ule ro: be made upon it 5 which proving likewiſe vain by zeaſon of the ſtrength of 
the Ramparts, and valour of the Defendants, at length changing reſolution , they 
planted twelve greatipieces in the middle of St. Catherines Hill : from the advantage 
of which place they began with great noiſe and flaughter to batter the houſes and ram*s 
piers which the enemies had raifed 3 by the fury whereof the whole Faux+ Bourg being 
in z rhanner beaten down, and theCatholicks ready ro renew the aſſault, thoſe with» 
in having fired the houſes that were left, retired ſafe into the Town, which was now 
naked of all defence'!bat the Walls only. But the Defendants by their frequent (allies, 
and diyers aſſaults made upon them, loſing many of their men, the Count of Moxt+ 
gomery, having; recourſe to: the laſt remedy; fent to defire ſuccours of the Engliſh at 
Havre de-Grace, though he ſaw plainly it was a thing'of exceeding great difficulty for 
them to.effect. . For the Kings torces having taken poſſeſſion of @wi/berf and Harflexr, 
two places in the mid-way between Koxen and Havre de Grace, the River, they 
placed. there divers pieces'of Cannon to hinder the paſſage of Ships or other little 
Barks, which holpen by the Flood that enters there with great force, mount the ſtream 
to Kou?n, Notwithſtanding, the Engliſh, defirous by any means to help their friends, 
reſblved to expoſe themſelves to the worſt of danger 3 and fiealing up the River in 
the night, in great part avoided the violence of the Cannon, which being ſhot at ran- 
dotn''m the dark , did them but little hurt. Wherefore by the advice of Bartolomeo 
Campi, an Italian Engineer, the Catholicks cauſed divers Veſſels laden with fiones and 
grave), and faſtned together with chains, to be ſunk in the River , which {o fto 
and peftred it, that neither the enemies Ships nor Gallies could paſs : only ſdme ſrmall 
Bark drawing but litthe water , with much ado got ſafe into the Town. But this 
ſupply being inſenfible , and Koxen ſtill in necethty , there appearing no other way 
potſible to ſaccour it, the Engliſh refolved.to make their latt attempt 3 and being come 
| m1 the night with a good number of Veſſels to the bar , though through the of 
the Cannon and fire-works, part of them periſhed, and others returned back z yet in 
ene place the chain being broken , three Gallies and one other Veſſel got through, 
which carried ſeven hundred men, munition and money for their preſent relief. 
- 'In the mean while the rains of Autumn ſtill increafing, by reaſon whereof the Ca« 
tholick Army that lay in a low dirty place, ſuffered very much z yet the Commanders 
not diſhcartned by the litthe ſupplies that were conveyed into the Town, preſſing the 
fiege , began to batter from St. Hillgries Gate ro the Gate Martinvilley, between which 
advancing with their Txeaches, they had pierced the counterſcarp. The ſecond = 
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the Wall was thrown down in the middle of the Curtain, .that the Squa» 
_ =o eaſily march on to the aſſault z and' already Sarlaboxs, Villers, and Sande 
Conlumbe*s Regiments that were to kcep the firſt front , prepared themſelves for the 
onſet 3 when the King of Navarre, being gone into the Trenches to diſcover how 
things ſtood, received a Muſquet ſhot in the left ſhoulder, which breaking the bone, 
and tearing the nerves, he preſently fell down upon the place as dead. This accident 
put off the aſſault for that day 3 for being carried to his own quarter, before they 
looked to his hurt , all the other chief Commanders went thither , and being after- 
wards dreſſed with great. care in preſence of the King and Qyecn , his wound, by 
reaſon of the great orifice the Bullet had made , was judged by the Phyſicians to be 
mortal. So as between that time and the Council which was called thereupon, the 
day was ſo far ſpent, that the aſſailants without any farther attempt were ſent for back 
to guard the Trenches. 
et this flackned not the ſiege : For beſides the care of the Duke of Guife and the 
Conſtable, who from the beginning had in effect the charge of the Army, the Queen 
alſo aſſiſted her ſelf in perſon ; who by her preſence and ſpeeches adding courage to the 
Souldiers, cauſed the battery ſtill to be continued in the ſame manner ; till with two 
thouſand ſhot there was ſuch a large breach made, that they went on in very good 
order to the aſſault : which being begun with great fierceneſs by the aſſailants, and 
received with no leſs reſolution by the Hugonots , continued with great ſlaughter on 
both fides from twelve of the clock at noon till the evening 3 the Catholicks not be 
ing able to make themſclves Maſters of the wall. The night after the affaule, thoſe 
of Diepe endeavoured to put ſuccours into the Town : to which purpoſe the Sieur 
de Corillan being advanced into a wood not far off, with four hundred hrelocks, .he 
thought by the benefit of the night to delude the guards, and to ftcal in at the gate 
that anſwers to the lower part of the River. But being diſcovered by Monheur 
4 Anville, who with his light horſe ſcoured the fields, he was with little difficulty de» 
feated and routed, and the Town remained hopeleſs of any aid. Wherefore having 
already ſo many days ſuſtained fuch hot skirmiſhes, and the violence of the Cannon, 
and it being therefore known, that they within were reduced almoſt to nothing 3 the 
twenty ſixth of Otiober in the morning about break of day, the Catholicks, not to 
loſe more time, went very fiercely , but in good order, to make another aſſault: 
which they of the Town, through wearineſs and weakneſs, being not able to with- 
ſtand 3 Sande Conlombe, he that took the Baſtion upon the Mount, was the firft with 
his men that paſſed the breach , and entred into the City , right againſt the Cele 
ftines ſixeet, though mortally wounded, and falling upon the place, within three days 
after he ended his life. At the ſame time Villers Regiment forced their paſſage at 
another breach 3 and Sarlabous centred at the Street of St. Claire, but not without ſome 
difficulty, by reaſon of a barricado of cask that was made in the way. After theſe that 
were the firlt, entred furiouſly the whole Army, and with great ſlaughter of the Soul- 
diers and Inhabitants, ſackt the Town, in the heat of their anger ſparing no-perſons 
whatſoever, but putting all to the Sword both armed and unarmed z only the Churches 
and things ſacred, by the great diligence and exa& care of the Commanders, were 
preſerved from violence. 

The Count of Montgomery , when he ſaw things in a deſparate condition, and the 
Town reduced into the power of the enemy 3 getting into one of the Gallies that 
brought the ſuccours, wherein he had befntademns his wife and children, 
down the River through all the. Catholicks Cannon, ſaved himſelf in Have de Grace, 
and from thence without delay paſſed over the Sea into England. There ſaved them- 


ſelves with him Monſieur de Columbiere , and ſome few of his ſervants 3 all the reſt - 
- left to the diſcretion of the Conquerour, came to divers ends, Captain Fear | 
e, who had introduced the Engliſh into Have de Grace, being fallen into the 


Cr 
Kings hands, was as a Rebel, drawn with four Horſes. Mandreville, who from heing 
the Kings Officer, carrying his Majeſties money with him , became a follower of the 
Engliſh 3 and Auguſtine Marlorat , who from an Amwgnſtine Frier , turned to be a Hu- 
gonot Miniſter ; were both condemned to be hanged. Many were lain, and ma- 
ny  — priſoners in the Army , who afterwards redeemed themſelves for 'a 
ranſom, 

The City continued forty eight hours at th&mercy of the Souldiers 3 the third day 
the King making his entry at the breach together with the Parliament and the Queen 
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his Mother, who- in the heat of the ſack ſent all her Gentlemen and the Archers of her. 
guard; to take care that the women which fled into Churches might not be violated ; ' 
there was an end of the ſlaughters and rapines committed by the Army , which being 
drawn:out of the City, quartered in the neighbouring Villages. . 

In: the: mean. while, the King of Navarre through the pain of his wound finding 
no reſt either. in body or mind, would by all means imbarque upon the River to go to 
St. Mawre, a place: near: Paris, whither: by reaſon of the wholſomneſs of the Air, and 
privacy; he ufed often for recreation to retire himſelf z and nothing prevailing that 
the Phyficians could fay to the contrary , he cauſed himſelf to be carried} into a boat, 
accompanied by the Cardinal his Brother , the Princes de /a Roche-ſur , and Ludovico 
Gonzaga, with ſome few ſervants, amongſt which ſome were Catholicks, and others 
Hugonots, and the principal among them Gzovan Vicenzo Lauro, then a Phykician, by 
birth a Calabrian, who was afterwards Biſhop and Cardinal. But he was ſcarce ar- 
rived at Andeli, a few. leagues from Rowen, when through the motion of the journcy 
- _ increafing upon him, he began to loſe his ſenſes, and in a ſhort time after 

iced. 

He was a Prince , as of high birth, fo of a noble preſence and affable behaviour z 
and-it he had lived in other times, to be remembred amongft the molt famous men 
of * his age. But the ſincerity and candour of mind with which he was indued, and 
his mild tractable diſpotition in the diftraftions of a Civil War , held him all his life- 
time in care and pain, and many times doubtful and ambiguous in his deliberations. 
For on the one ſide, being drawn by the headlong violent nature of his Brother, and 
ſpurred on by the ardour of his Faction, in which he was the principal perſon 3 and 
on the other {ide reſtrained by his love of juſtice, and a natural inclination diſpoſed to 
peace, and averſe from civil broyls 3 he appeared many times fickle in his reſolutions, 
and of a wavering judgment. For at the firſt he was reckoned and perſecuted amongſt 
thoſe-that ſought to diſturb the quiet of the Kingdom 3 and afterward was ſcen head 
of the contrary Faction, bitterly purſuing thoſe that were up in arms. And for mat- 
ters of Religion, ſometimes through his Wives per{ſwafion and Beza's preaching, in- 
clining:to the Caluiniſts party 3 ſometimes through the general opinion and the Cardi= 
nal of Lorain's eloquence ,. to the Catholick Religion 3 he became miſiruſted by both 
patties, and left behind him an uncertain doubtful report of his belicf. Many were of 
opinion, 'that being in- his heart a Calvinit , or rather inclining to that which they call 
the Argujtan Contcilion 3 yet nevertheleſs his vaſt inſatiable Ambition withdrew him 
trom that: party, which, percciving the Prince his Brother through his high ſpirit and 
reſolution, was of much/greater reputation amongſt them, made him chuſe rather to be 
the firſt among the. Catholicks, than the ſecond among the Hugonots. He died in 
the two and fortieth year of his age, and in ſuch a time when experience had made him 
ſo wiſe, as would. perhaps have produced cffects very contrary to the common opinion 
that yas conceived of him. - He left. behind him his Wife Queen Feaxe, with the title 
and 1Elicks of the Ringdom of Navarre, and only two children, Henry Prince of Bearne 
thet-.nine years old, and the Princeſs Catarine an Infant, who remaining at Pax and 
Neras with their Mother, by whom they. were very carctully brought up, at the ſame 
time received deep impreſſions of the Hugonot Religion. 

- Now: whil(t ſo: much blood was fpilc ' on both tides at Rowen, Andelot with great 
pains and diligenctraifing the aids of the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, had gotten 
rogether a great company of Horſe: and Foot 3 and inthe Territories of Strasbourg be- 
ing joined with the' Prince of Porcieu., who brought with him a Convoy of 'two 
hundred Horſe of the. French: Gentry:, he conſidered the beſt he could what courſe 
was to be taken to jayn his Forces with the reſt of the Confcderates. | 

The Marcſhal of. St. Andre being ſent upon the Frontiers with thirteen Troops of 
Genus. d* Arms , and ewo Regiments of Foot to hinder his paſſage, lay upon the way 
whigh by: Kbeims and Troy: leads dire&tly out of Germany. into France : and Francis of 
Clever, Duke of Nevers, who was. Governour of. Champaign, ftaid with all the Forces 
of the Province between Chaalmm and Vzry, to ſtop the other paſſage ſrom Loraux to 
Paris... But Andelot, conſidering if he were encountred by the enemy, he could not 
long ikeep. his men together for want of money 3 and if he prolonged his journey, he 
ſhould not come ſoon enough to ſuccour his friends already reduced to an extream 
point af. necetlity 3... reſolved rather to contend with the difficulties of the paſſage, and 
impediments of the ways,. than the oppoſition of the enemy. Wherefore to —_— 
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the Catholicks, making ſhew to keep the ordinary way, and having marched ſo two 
days, till he came to the confines of Lorain , he raiſed his Camp filently in the night, 
and taking the way on the left hand , through rough places full of ſwift and rapid 
ſtreams, marcht with exceeding diligence out of the great Roads, till he came into 
Burguady , and from thence, notwithſtanding the continual rain and dirt which in 
that Country is every where very deep, preventing even Fame it ſelf, brought all his 
men, though toiled and weary, to Mountargis 3 where at laſt he joined with the Prince 
of Conde and the Admiral, having led five thouſand Foot and four thouſand Horſe 
ſo many leagues , excepting from the injury of the weather, fafe from all other dif- 
afters. - 

This ſo powerful and ſeaſonable ſupply took off in great part the grief and tetrour 
the Hugonots were ftrucken into for the loſs of Rowen, t their hopes were ex- 
ceedingly diminiſhed by a defeat given at the ſame time to the Baron of Dxrs 3 who 
being 2 man of great dependences , had raiſed a great-number of men in Gaſcoigne and 
the adjacent Provinces, ſo as they amounted to five thouſand Horſe and Foot 3 with 
which force indeavouring to make his paſſage between the Catholick Towns to ſuc=- 
cour his party at Orleans, being (ct upon in the way by Monficur de Monluc, and Mon- 
ficur de burie, who commanded for the King in thoſe parts 3 ' the moſt of hismen were 
cut off, and he bimſelf with ſome few Horſe eſcaped with very much difficulty, The 
Hugonots in divers places received many other , though not great loſſes; by which 
misfortunes the reputation of the Faction every where diminiſhing, the Prince and 
the Admiral reſolyed to undertake ſome notable Enterprize, to recover their loſt cre- 
ditz and ſo much the rather, becauſe being flraightned for money, they knew not 
how to maintain their Germans, if they did-not teed and pay them by the pillage of 
the Country. But what the Enterprize ſhould be , they agreed not between them+ 
ſelves. For the Prince, meaſuring all things *by the greatneſs of his own thoughts, 
had a mind on a ſudden to aſſault Paris; perſwading himſelt, that in ſuch a multitude 
of people, there muſt needs be many favourers of the Hugonots party , and many 
others inclined to his name 3 who when an opportunity was offered, would preſently 
ſhew themſelves. He believed farther, and ſought to perſwade, that the Kings Ar- 
my, being imployed in Normandy, could not come ſoon enough to aid that City 3 by 
the invaſion and taking whereof , they ſhould not only get great ſtore of proviſions of 
Arms, MVunition, and Artillery, of which they began to be in no little want 3 but alſo 
have it in their power, with the contributions of ſo rich and numerous a people, to 
furniſh themſ{clves abundantly with money 3 by means whereof, they ſhould both gain 
a.preat reputation, and an exceeding advantage over the contrary FaCtion. 

The Miniſters adhered to this opinion, through the bitter hate they bare to the Pa- 
riſians, ever conſtant reverencers of the Catholick Religion , and implacable enemies 
to their preachings. But the Admiral Andelot, and the more experienced Souldiers, 
eſteeming the enterprize rather impoſſible than difficult, diſſwaded theo: from itz al- 
ledging, that the Mareſhal of Briſſac, the new Governour, had caſt ort 1ll thoſefyho 
were ſuſpected to depend on their party 5 wherefore there was no reaſon to hope for 
any motion. among that people, ſo united together- for the preſervation of the Catho- 
lick Faith 3 and that the Kings Army, having had good ſucceſs at the fiege of Rower, 
and ſecured Normandy, would have time ſufficient toaid that City, from which it was 
but eight and twenty leagues diſtant z whereas they on the other fide were to pals four 
and thirty leagues, through places infeſted with the enemy , which would very much 
retard the expedition of their march 3 And what Artillery, what proviſions for War 
had they, wherewith they deſigned to affail Paris a City of fo vaſt an extent, and 
by nature fo replentſhed with people, who through cuſtom were ever armed, having 


' but four pieces of - Battery, and very little quantity of munition? How ſhould they 


draw on their Army to an Enterprize which would prove of ſuch length , not only 
without money , but alſo without means to ſuſtain and nouriſh their men ? That it 
would be better to recover the places near about Orleans , and open the way for pro- 
viſions and ſupplies, nouriſhing the Army with the pillage that was near at hand and 
fecure , than to hazard themſelves upon an attempt that would infallibly prove vain. 
But theſe reaſons took no effe&t: for the Prince, perſwaded by his own will, and the 
conſent 'of the major part of his adherents, reſolved to venture all upon this Enter- 
prize. © Wherefore the Army being muſtered together , and ſuch proviſion of victuals 


made asthe prefent” neceſſity would permit, it moved without further delays that m_ 
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In the mean while, after the taking of Rowen, the Town of Diepe, having caſt out 
the Engliſh Gariſon , rendered it ſelf to the King: the ſame did Caen and Talaiſe, 
Towns in the lower Normandy, which largely extends it ſelf upon the coaſts of the 
Ocean beyond the banks of the River z nor was there any place that remained in the 
power of the enemies, ſave only Hawe de Grace, which the Queen had reſolved to ſet 
upon with the whole Army, that ſo they might be abſolutely freed from the fear of the 
Engliſh. But news being come of the arrival of the Germans , and that the Prince 
with great preparations moved with the Camp through Beauſſe , ( ſo they call that 
Country which lies between: Orleans and the Ifle of France) the Queen with the Duke 
of Guiſe and the Conſtable, in whoſe hands remained the power of the Government, 
reſo]ved, putting off the Siege of Havre de Grace, to bend their courſe to meet with 
the Hugonots Army. Wherefore having left Monlicur de Villebon Governour of Roxen, 
and the Rhynegrave with his Horſe to ſecure the Country of Caxzx, and hinder the Eng- 
liſh from making in-roads into the Country, the King and the Queen; with all the re- 
mainder of. the Army , marched along the Seine? towards Pars. 

The Prince marching very cloſe through the Enemies Country, took without much 
diflicalty Pivizrs, Montbery and Dordane 3 and having given the pillage thereof to his 
Army, went on with all poſſible expeditions to Paris. But Corbezl, a little inconfides 
rable Town upon the River of Seine, interrupted his journey : For four Companies of 
French Foot being, contrary 'to the Princes expectation, entred thercinto, it made ſuch 
a reſolute defence, as held his army play many days to no purpoſe, being through ans» 
ger rather than mature deliberation, obſtinately bent whatever happened to take it. 
But the Marcſhal of - St. Andre following Andelot, though at a diſtance, with an intent 
to get into Paris, having by another way gotten before him, he was conſtrained to 
raiſe the ſiege with loſs of time and credit, .befides the total ruine of the principal de- 
ſign z which depended wholly upon expedition. For having ſpent many days there 
in vain, the Catholick Commanders in the mean while diſcovering his intent, had with 
the King and Queen in perſon brought the whole Axmy unto the Walls of Paris 3 
and with much eaſe and commodity fortified the Suburbs, and* diſtributed their men 
in very good order to their ſeveral quarters. The Prince lodged the twenty third day 
of Nov?mber at La Sauſſayea Nunnery , who in that terrour had abandoned its and 
the twenty fourth day at Ville- Fuif, two leagues from the Suburbs of Paris, But the 
twenty fifth day in the morning , though much fallen from their hopes, yet reſolved 
to try their fortune, the Army being put in a readineſs, advanced to afſault the Faux» 
Bourg of St. Vitor. This attempt at the firſt ſeemed very ſucceſsful. Six hundred 
light Horſe that were ſent out to skirmiſh and diſcover the proceeding of the nny; 
when they ſaw all the Army come reſolutely towards them, ran away in ſuch a head- 
long manner, that many doubted they fled rather through treachery than fear. With 
which unexpected tumult the Foot being difordered who guarded the Ramparts of the 
Faux-Bourg, -they began alrcady to think of retiring themſelves into the City 3 and 
the people tull of terrour and confulion;cried out to ſhut the Gates, and abandon the 
Suburbs. But the Duke of Gziſe coming thereupon, *ſo ſettled 'all things with his 
preſence, that there was no more to;be feared for the preſent, or the future. In this 
occalion Philip Strozzi iſſuing out with 1200 Foot to back the Horſe, gave a notable 
teſtimony of his valour for being abandoned by his men, avd finding himſelt ingaged 
in the midſt of the Hugonots Army, he retired under the ruines of a broken 'Wind- 
mill,- being a place, by reaſon of the height, of ſome advantage, and there ſo reſolutely 
defended himſelf ,, that it was not poſſible by all they could do , to drive him from 
thence. but he alone made it good againſt a multitude of the enemies that uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to take that Poſt. The Prince nevertheleſs, not amuſing himſelf 
therewith , but encouraged with the ſucceſs of their firſt encounter , fiercely affailed 
the Faux-Bourgs in divers places 3 and for the ſpace of two hours that the fight cn- 
dured, not only the Art and Diſcipline of the Captain appeared, but alſo the readineſs 
and courage of the Souldiersz notwithſtanding , finding every where a gallant reſis 
\tance, and the Cannon upon the Ramparts continually beating and galling upon his 
flank ,.he-was conſtrained to draw off the Army for that time from the Walls, that he 
might have day enough to take up convenient Quarters. The weather was rainy, and 
the ſeaſon cold 3 wherefore the Souldiers, not being able to lie abroad, the Army being 
divided into four parts, Monſieur de Mxy and the Prince of Porcien lodged at Gentilly, 
Genulis at Monteriau,. the Prince and the Admiral at Areveil, and Andeket with the Ger- 
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mans at Cachan, There making many fires on high, and a great number of Cannon 4&4 
ſhot, they endeavoured to ſtrike aterrour into the people , which might ſtir up ſore =» A 


commotion in the Town 3 and yet notwithſtanding, 'the City which is inhabited, as birancs ; yer 
the report goeth, by 800000 perſons, from the beginning of thoſe diſorders to the laſt, gvring tbe 


remained in ſuch quiet , that the Profeſſors (in the Univerlity never diſcontinued their het! _ 
Le&ures, nor the Judges forbore to:fit in the Courts of Jultice, nor the Laws 


The third day the Prince, having put his men in order, advanced into the middle ue __ 


of a plain, inviting the Catholick Army to a Battel. But in ſtead of fighting ; the {*5ures of 
Queen, deſirous of a peace, to rid the Kingdom of foreign forces, -or elſe by a Treaty 

ot Accommodation to flacken the firſt heat of the Hugonots , to whom ſhe knew no« 

thing was ſo pernicious as-delays, ſent-firſt Monſieur de Gonnor, and afterwards Rams 

boxillette, and the Biſhop of Valexce, to treat with the Prince of an Agreement 3 which 

im a few days advanced (o far, that firſt the Conſtable, and afterwards the Queen her 

ſelf coming to a parley with him, it was hoped a peace would follow 3 ſuch large rea« 

ſonable Conditions being propoſed on the Catholick party, that the Hugonots thems 

ſelves knew not how to refuſe them. 

But the Prince and the Admiral, not knowing how to take off their minds from the 
hopes of rule and domination of Fraxce, and the Miniſters never cealing to demand lis 
berty and ſecurity 3 they could not agree upon any reaſonable Conditions that were of 
fered unto them 3 and the manifeft deſire that they ſaw in their adverſaries to obtain a 
peace , as a ſign of weakneſs, increaſed the ardour and obſtinacy of the ignorant. 
'Whereupon the Treaty having continued till the ſeventh of December , and the Hugo+ 
nots not being able for want of money or means to nouriſh their Army to continue ſtill 
in the ame Qyarters , the Treaty being abſolutely broken , they reſolved (to 'go off 
with the beſt reputation they could) the night following to aſſault with four thous 
ſand men the Faux-Bourgs of St. Germain, guarded by the Regiments of Champagni# 
and Picardy , which were counted not ſo good men as the reſt, and being far on the 
other fide- from the enemy , not {6 carcfully guarded. But advice thereot was given 
to the Duke of Guiſe, who thinking to aſſault the aſſailants in the flank, cauſed all the 
Cavalry to ſtand armed and in readine(s from the beginning of the night till next morn+ 
ing and in the mean while with great diligence viſiting the guards, kept the Foot 
awake, and under their Arms. Yet there'was no need thereof 3 for the aſſailants, 
partly through the. great compaſs they were to make, that they might not be diſco 
vered, partly through the darkneſs of the night, which is always full of errours, (6 
ſpent the time , that they came not before the Faux-Bourg till break of day. By 
reaſon whereof, finding, beſides, that the Catholicks were ready couragiouſly to re- 
ceive the aſſault , they retired for that day, without making any trial of their fors 
tune. 

The night following they had the like deſign upon the Faux-Bourg of St. Mareeas : 
but that was hindered by the deliberation of Genlis, who cither perceiving, as he ſaid 
himſelf, the wicked intentions of the chief of the Hugonots, or elſe offended as others 
fid, -that the Prince made but little accompt of him and his Brother after the ren- 
dering' of Boxrges, went over the ſame night with all his men into the City: by 
which accident, the Hugonots being very much troubled, and believing for certain, 
that he who was preſent at the deliberation had diſcovered the plot, they not only feared 
that their deſign upon St. Marceaz would prove vain, but alſo that it might produce 
' fome ſiniſter event, Wheretore they reſolved, the ſame night to raiſe the Camp. To 
which purpoſe, whilſt the Catholicks in readineſs expeRed the afſault, and the Duke 
of Gwiſe thought on a ſuddain to'fall upon one of their Quarters they being riſen in 
great filence without any noiſe either of Drum or Trumpet, firſt the carriages marcht 
away towards Beauffe, after which many hours before day followed the Germans 3 and 
k&y, the Prince and the Admiral, having fired Arcueil and Cachan where they lay, 
and many other neighbouring Villages , departed in great hafte as ſoon as the light 
began to appear 3 taking the ſame way- with the reſt of the Army, not upon any cer- 
tain delign, but only with the beſt commodity they could to get food for their 

- Inthe mean while, the Catholick Army was exceedingly increaſed. For whilſt the 
firne was artificially delayed in the Treaty, the Infantry of Gaſcoigne led by Monlieur 
46 Sanſac arrived by the way of Mance : and the King of Spain, -defirous alſo to have 
the Hugonots ſuppxeſſed, had ſent the King a ſupply of three thouſand Spaniſh _ 
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1562, So that, not to keepſuch a great Force idle within the Walls of the City, the Kings 


Army the day after moved the ſame way that the Hugonots had taken 3 the Contiable 


commanding as General, but with the authority and affiftance of the Duke of Gwarſe'z 


and the King with the Qyeen-Mother reſolved to remain together at Paris. 

The Hugonots, having three days after taken and pillaged the Caſtle of St. Arrow, 
were uncertain what .reſolution to take. -For long to maintain the Army was altoge- 
ther 'impofſible, through the want of money 3 having no revenue. but their rapines , 
and for the inſatiable importunity. of the Germans , who never ceaſed begging or de- 
manding their pay 3 and to meet the enemy, and give him Battel, being much infe- 
riour in Foot, Artillery and other Proviſions, appeared too raſh and deſparate a reſo- 
lution. The Prince was of opinion, fince the chief of the Catholicks with the whole 
Army had left Paris, and followed him into Beayſſe , to return thither with the ſame 
expedition that he departed 3 hoping he might enter the City upon a ſuddain, and 
ſize upon the: perſoiis of the- King: and the Queen-Mother, before they could recover 
any. ſuccours from the Army. _ But this Propolition being made in their Council , was 
rejected by all the reſt; conſidering the enemy would follow them ſo cloſe, that he 
would come upon them either whilſt they were making the aſſault, or elſe (ſappoſing 
their deſign ſuccecded) whilſt they were ſacking the City in either of which caſcs 
their Army would be manifeſtly ruined. | 

At. the laſt , after many diſcourſes ; the Admirals opinion was approved of z who 
adviſed, That they ſhould depart as ſecretly as they could with all the Army into 
Normandy. For it the Catholicks followed them not, they might make a prey of that 
ſo fertile and rich a Province, where they thould have commodity to raiſe Moneys and 
FYecruit their Forces 3 and if they did follow him , notwithſtanding they ſhould 
have :ſuch-a great advantage, that if they marched with any expedition, they might 
arrive at Havre de Grace before they could be overtaken z and there being joined with 
6x thouſand Engliſh , provided with twenty pieces of Cannon, ſtore of Munition, 
and fifteen thouſand Duckets , which Queen Elizabeth , according to the Articles of 
Agreement, ſcnt to their aid 3 they might with ſuch an addition of ſtrength, either ba- 
zard a Battel, or continue the War with ſuch counſels as ſhould then be thought' moſt 
expedient. With this determination, having all their unneceſſary carriages and horſes 
in the Caſtles of Beaxſſe, they marched away out of the Territories of Chartres the 14 
day of December, in the cloſe of the evening, to get clear of the Enemy before he 
ſhould -- OI of their departure 3 and fo with great diligence took the way of 
Normandy. | 


The Catholicks knew not of the'Princes riſing till the day after 3, and to bave cer- 


. tain inteligence how they bent their courſe, ſaid till the evening of the 16 in the ſame 


place 3 ſo as the Hugonots got in a manner three days march before them. But paſſing 
through places full of 'Rivers arid other impediments , in the worſt ſeaſon of the year, 
they were neceſſitated to loſe much time 3 whereas the Catholicks taking' the way overt 
the Bridges through the Towns which all held for their party, made a more eafie and 
expedite journey. The- Admiral with the Germans led the Van , that they might be 
provided with the moſt convenient Quarters, and to feed and content them with the 
pillage of the Country 3 having nothing elſe to fatisfhie their wonted complaints and 
frequent. mutinics. ' The Prince followed with all the Infantry in the Battel. The 
C ount de Roch-fou-cautt and the Prince of Porciex, with the greateſt part of the French 
Cavalry, brought up the Rear : and ſo the Army was diſpoſed with the beſt advice that 
could be. For the Germans preying upon the paiſants that were yet untoucht, more 
eafily ſupported the want of pay and the French Cavalry marching ' behind all che 
reſt, were more ready to ſuſtain the charge of the Catholicks if they ſhould be over- 
taken.- - But the Prince paſling near Drexx, entered into hope by ſome means or other 
to poſſeſs bimfelf of. it : and therefore confounding the Orders that were given, with- 


; out making the Admiral acquainted with the deſign, haftned his march with ſach di- 
* ligence, that his Battcl was: become the Van 3 the Rear of Horſe, that followed with 


the ſame- Expedition, was placed in the middle 3 and the Germans being left behind 
contrary to the Order given, made the Rear, In the mean while the Enterprize of 
Dreux proving, vain , the Admiral grievouſly offended at this lightneſs , thobtght it 
bcſt to {tay a day in the place where he was, that the Arty might recover the Qxder it 
was in before. Which delay having given time to the Catholicks to overtake them, 
brought by conſequencg both Armies into a manifeſt neceſſity of fighting a Hareel, ; 
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Dreux is twenty fix leagues diſtant from Paris, fituated upon the confines of Nor- 
mandy , joining to thoſe Plains which were anciently called the Plains of the Druids 3 
and on the one fide of it runs a little River, which being Foordable in all places, is by 
thoſe of the Country commonly called Exre. This River the Hugonots had paſſed the 
nineteenth , and being lodged in the Villages adjoining , expeQed to continue their 
march the morning after with like haſte as before. - But the Catholicks Army follow- 
ing them without ſtaying any where, and a ſhorter way, arrived the fame night at 


the River, and'lodged in the houſes thereabouts3 ſo that there was nothing between 


both the Armies but the current of the water, Yet by reaſon of the Shrubs and ma- 
ny Trees that grew upon the banks, they could not ſee one another, though they were 
ſo near. It is moſt certain, that the Prince, 'who lodged next the River, lay there 
with ſuch negligence, (a fault which hath ever proved fatal to the Hugonots) that 
without placing the wonted Guards, or ſending out Scouts, or any other care what- 
ſvever, he took his reſt all night, and knew not of the Catholicks coming till next 
morning very late. . But the Conſtable quite contrary, being a practiſed, experienced 
Captain, very well knowing the advantage he had, and making uſe of the Enemies 
careleſneſs, paſſed all his Army over the River the ſame night: by Moon-light, with- 
out any obſtacle or impediment 3 and going on a league forwarder upon the place where 
the enemies were lodged, poſſeſt the way by which, following their delign, they were 
of neceſſity to paſs. There, between two little Villages, the one called Spinal, the 
other Blainville , which ſtood by ſide the great Road, he placed his men with great 


commodity and no lefs ſilence. 


The Army was divided into two parts 3 the firſt: the Conſtable led , the other the 
Duke of Gwiſe 3 but they diſpoſed their Squadrons in ſuch a manner, that in the Right- 
wing of the Conſtables were the Swiſſes flanckt by the Regiments of Fire-locks of 
Brittany and Picardy , and in the Left-wing of the Duke of Gmiſe, the Germans flatickt 
with the Gaſcon and Spaniſh Infantry 3 and both the Wings cloſed and ſheltred with 
the houſes of the Villages, having Spinal on the right, and Blainwills on the left hand; 
and beſides the defence of the houſes, they placed their Carriages and Artillery on 
each fide 3 for the enemy being ſtronger in Horſe, they doubted to be compaſſed in, 
and charged in the flanck. The main body of Cavalry being divided into little Troops 
of Lances, that they might uſe them the more conveniently, and were placed between 
the Squadrons of Foot z which in a manner flanckt and covered them and only the 
light Horſe taking their ſtation out of the Battalions, were drawn up at the point of 
the Right-wing where the Champagn began to open it ſelf, and with a large front 
poſſeſſed the paſs of the great Road.” But the Duke of Gwiſes Battalion, which was 


in the Left-wing, though it was neareſt to the enemy, yet was it ſo covered with a - 


number of Trees that it had in flanck, and the houſes of Blainville, that it could hardly 
be perceived by the Hugonots: and on the contrary , the Conſtable having his light 
Horſe ranged upon the Champagn was eafie to. be diſcerned afar off; and by the 
largeneſs of their Front, might well be taken for the whole body of the Army. 

The day being come, and the Admiral, who was fartheſt from the River, begin- 
ning according to the order given' to march; on a ſuddain the Conſtables Squadrons 
appeared 5 and being aſſured by his Scouts, that they were the Catholicks, exclaiming 
againſt the negligence of his Officers , he turned about, ſaying aloud to them that 
were next him, The time is now come that we muſt no longer truſt to our feet, as 


Negligence 
the ordinary 
defe@R of the 
Hugonots. 


we have done hitherto 3 but like Souldiers, rely upon the ſtrength of our hands : and . 


having ſent word to the Prince, that the enemy was arrived; he cauſed his Diviſion 
to make a halt, that the reſt of the Army might draw up to join in a Body upon the 
Champagn. The Prince , though he were adviſed by many to turn to the left hand, 
to xecover a Village thereby , that he _ either prolong, or elſe wholly avoid the 
neceſſity of fighting 3 yet the nearneſs of the enemy inciting his natural fierceneſs, he 
reſolved rather to makea day of it without advantage in the open field, than to be af- 
terwards forced to disband the Army without making trial of his fortune. So haſtning 
his march , he joined with the Van in the middle of the plain 3 and having with 
great diligence put his men in order, continued on his way, with an intention not to 
provoke the Catholicks, and to purſue his journey 3 but if he were provoked by them, 

not -to refuſe the Battel. 
The Hugonots marching in this manner, and not having diſcovered the Squadrons 
of the Duke of Giſe, (who cauſing his Foot to ſet one knee to the ground, _ = 
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1562, Horſe to retire into the Street of the Village, ſtood as it were in ambuſh) paſſed on 
without perceiving they left a part of the Enemies force behind them , and came up 
to the place where the Conſtables Batralia was'drawn up : who perceiving the. great 
advantage he had, (for the Duke of Guiſe fetching a little compaſs about, (they has 
ving; inconſiderately ingaged themſelves) might ſet upon them in the Rear.) com= 
manded the ſignal to be given to the Battel with tourtecn pieces of Cannon that were 
placed on the outſide of the left Wing. - Whereupon the Prince, though his light Horſe 
were ſomewhat diſordered, therewith putting himſelt in the head of his Diviſion, led 
them on with great animolity to aſſaulc the Battalion of the Swiſſes, which'in-a'man+ 
ner fronted him. The firſt that fell in upon them were Monfteur de Mxy, and Mon« 
ficur de Avaray with their Horſe: then the Prince charging himſelf , and by his ex- 
ample the Baron of Lzaxcowrt, the Count de Saule, Monlicur de Durs, and the other 
Captains de Gens & Arms, the whole force of that Battalia was turned upon the Swiſfes : 
ſome charging them in the Front:, 'others in the Flank, with all the carnefineſs. and 
violence that might be 3 | believing, that if they were Toutcd, the victory would infal- 
libly incline to their fide. | 01:7 vl 

But the Swiſles, charged and: compaſſed in on every fide by ſuch a number of ene- 
mies, - valiantly charging their pikes, 'received the ſhock of the Cavalry with fuch a 
courage, that though divers of their pikes were'broken, and many of them trodden 
under foot by the Horſes ' yet they ſtood firm in their order , repulling and abating 
with exceeding great ſlaughter the fury of the enemy. | 
At the! ſame time the Count .de 1a Roch-fou-carlt and the Prince of Porcien, who 
brought -up the Reer, 'entring fiercely' into the Battel, firſt fell in upon the light Horſe, 
which made but weak relittance, and afterwards upon the Regiments of Picardy and 
Brittany that flankt the Swifſes on that fide and the Fire-locks being broken and rout- 
ed, they likewiſe affaulted the ſame Squadron in the Rear z where though the danger 
and loſs of blood were great , yet they found a reſolute and hard encounter. For the 
Swiſſes ſtanding in a cloſe order, made'a Front every way, and bravely rchiſted on all 
ſides. ſo that two Fertiz's of the Hugonots Army were fruitleſly imployed in the fame 
place, bcigg obſtinate to break the Battalia of the Swiſles, to whom (if they had been 
abandoned by all the reſt of the Army) they muſt either voluntarily have yielded, or 
at leaft retired with much los. 
But the Admiral, who led the Van with better conduct and more advantage, had 
The Battel of In the mean while charged the Conftables Cavalry, and having in the firſt encounter 
Dreux, killed his Son Gabriel de Momorancy, Sieur de Monbrun, and laid upon the ground the 
Count de Roch:forte, who likewiſe remained there dead 3 (though on all parts it were 
valiantly fought} yet he began to make the Catholicks yield ground 3 and thereupon 
the German Horſe coming up in two great Squadrons, armed with piſtols, with a new 
and furious afſault mingled themſelves in the conflict, and abfalutely difordered the 
whole Battalion of the Catholicks 3 fo that being defeated and routed, they manifeſily 
ran away. There the Conſtable fighting valiantly, and ſeeking to keep his men from 
; - Might, being compaſled in by the niultitude of the Germans, (who if they can once 
The Conſtable find a breach open , eafily overthrow 'any body of men) his Horſe falling under him, 
and being woundcd in the left arm , was at length taken priſoner. The Duke of Ne- 
= — de Giory, 'and many other Gentlemen and Cavaliers being fallen dead 
by his fide. | | 9391 
The Duke of Azmale and Monſieur & Amville were near the Conſtables Battalion 
with two Squadrons of Lances z who' moving to ſuccour that party which they ſaw 
already began to yield, came boldly on to ruſh into the fight: but thoſe that were 
chaſed by the Admiral and the Germans fled in ſuch haſte, that over-running their 
own men, they difordered the Duke of Aumale*s Squadron 3 who being thrown down, 
and his Horſe falling upon him, was maimed on the left Leg 3 and Monſfeur 4 Anville 
retiring out of the tumult of the run-aways, to avoid: (ſeeing nothing was to be done) 
the like encounter, was conſtrained to return back to the ſame place from whence he 
The Conftz. <aMEe- So all the Conltables Cavalry being routed , and the French Foot that were 
bles Diviſion With him defeated 3 only the Swiffes, beſet on all ſides, but ſtanding firm in a cloſe 
veing broken» order and doubled Batralia, having beaten back and deſtroyed the German Foot, who 
only with ex- Were ſo bold as to aſſault them, though they had loſt their Colonel and the moſt of 
—_ gal- their Caprains, made ftill a very obſtinate reſiſtance 3 and the report is moſt certain, 
the fight, that the valiant reſolution , even of the meaneſt Spuldiers of that Nation , was ſach 
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that day, that many of them, when their pikes were broken, and theit ſwords loſt, 
fought reſolutely with ſtones. | 

But the Duke of Gxiſe, when he ſaw the left Wing wholly routed, and knew the 
Conſtable was taken priſoner 3 there being now no danger to be over-run by the fagi- 
tives who ran away ſcattered in the Champagn, and perceiving the enemy was difor- 
dered and wearied with the fight, gave the fignal to his Squadrons to move and put- 
ting on his Arms, in few words encouraged his men, ſhewing them, that they had a 
great advantage to fight with an enemy already wearied out and ſcattered, who becauſe 
they had ronted the Conſtables Cavalry, thought themſelves ſecure of the Victory. He 
had the Spaniſh foot on the right hand, and the Gaſcoxs-on the lett 3 which bending on 
the form of an half Moon, - covered his Horſe, that tor the more ſecurity were placed 
in the middle 3 and about an hundred paces before all the reſt, marcht the forlorn hope 
of Foot, lcd by Monſieur de Villers, the ſame that took St. Katherines Fort at the ſiege 
of Rozen : which being reſolute old Souldiers, were placed there to ſuſtain the firſt 
ſhock of the enemy. In this order, but compoſedly and quietly , with their Squa- 
drons cloſed together, he marched with great fierceneſs to the Battel, and being in the 
fread of his Cavalry , ſeemed to make but little account of the victorious Army ot the 
Enemy. | 

Make other ſide, the Prince and the Admiral , not perceiving that they had left 
the Catholick Van behind them , and believing they had gained an intire Victory 3 
when they ſaw ſuch a great force come upon them, rallying their men, and joining 
again with the Reiters, (who when they found they could not break the Battalia of the 
Swiſſes, were in purſuit of the Enemy) came ſeparately to the Front 3 but with a dis 
vers event, and diverſe reſolution. The Prince fecing the Forlorn hope in his way, 
which, deſpiling, all danger, ſet upon him, filling every place with death and confus 
fionz and the Gaſcoigne Muſquetiers , which entred couragiouſly into the fight, play< 
ing upon him in the flank , before he could bring up his men to charge the Horſe, was 
fo ſhaken and diſordered , that his Diviſion was with much caſe diſſolved and over- 
thrown, and himſelf, invironed by Monſieur & Arnville, (who through grief of his Fa- 
thers impriſonment, fought deſparately) being wounded in the right hand, and all 
covered with ſweat and blood, finally remained priſoner. On the other fide, the Ad- 
miral, ſeeing the fierceneſs with which the Spaniſh Foot, pouring out their ſmall ſhot, 
came to charge him in the flank z and that at the ſame time the Mareſhal de S, Andre 
with divers companies of Lances which were yet freſh and intire, | began to move to- 
wards him 3 and finding his men and horſes through wearincfs could ſcarcely be kept 
in order, he went not up to the Front of the Batralia, /but wheeling- about, and skir- 
miſhing lightly , endeavoured to rally his men which were ſcattered in the field; 
watching an opportunity to retreat in the beſt order and with the moſt reputation that 
he could. Notwithſtanding , making divers charges, and fighting continually with 
his Piſtols, he ſuſtained a long time the fury of the enemy 3 eſpecially, after that the 
Mareſhal, being mortally wounded, left the field. But at laſt, being charged by the 
Duke of Guiſe , who after the Prince was taken, advanced with divers Froops of his 
Gens & Arms, to environ him and the Foot arriving on all fides, that with their 
ſhot deſtroyed his horſes all hope of rallying his men bcing loſt, he reſolved to fave 
himſelf in-time 3 and getting as many of his men together as the enemies purſuit 
would permit , in great haſte made towards the woods and without ſtaying or ta» 
king breath, with his horſes tired and men wearied, in the cloſe of the evening came 
to Newfville, 
', At the beginning of the diſorder Andelot was retired to the fame phce 3 who by 
reaſon of a quartan Ague, being unable to endure the fight , having gotten to an cmi- 
nent place, -when he ſaw the Duke of Gxiſe's Troops move, after, as he thought, the 
Kings Army was utterly defeated; he asked what men thoſe were ? and anſwer being 
made, that they were the Duke of Gwiſe's, which had not yet fought : he ſaid many 
times, that this tail was impoſſible to be flea'd 3 and ſetting ſpurs to his horſe, 
thought to ſecure himſelf without expecting the iflue of: the Battel, Both: the Brothers 
then being come to Newfville , they endeavoured to get together thoſe relicks of the 


Army that, had cſcaped the Enemy 3 which following the example of the Commanders, 


came ſcattering in. So the night coming on, through the darkneſs whereof they could 
not be-purſued, the Prince of Porcien, the Count de Is Roch-fou-canlt,, and the Ger 
mans, who led the Conſtable Priſoner, all met in the ſame place 3 where, with a great 
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applauſe of every one, the Admiral was declared General of the Hugonots Army. 
Who, not to expoſe himſelf to the inconveniences of the night, ſtayed there till next 
morning break of day ; when having put thoſe few men that were left in order, he 
marched with great diligence rowards Orleans , ſeeing the paſſage to Havre de Grace 
was already pofſeſſed and cut off by the Enemy, who lodged juſt in the middle of the 
great Road. 

The Duke of Gwziſe remaining Maſter of the Ficld, together with all the Enemies 
Artillery and Carriages , and having received the French Infantry to mercy, which 
after a little reſiſtance yielded themſelves at diſcretion 3 being overtaken by the night, 
lodged very inconveniently upon the place at Blainville, whither the Prince of Conde 
being brought to him, it is very remarkable , that thoſe two Princes, formerly and in 
the preſent Battel ſuch mortal enemies, reconciled by the variety of fortune, ſupped 
together at the ſame table, and for want of carriages , and through ftreightneſs of 
lodging, lay together all night in the ſame bed. For the Duke of Guiſe uſing his Vi- 
&ory modeſtly, receiving the Prince with all demonſtrations of honour , offered him 
In which the patience of the Conquered in the deſparate cſtate of his 
preſent defeat, was no leſs conſiderable than the modeſty of the Conqucrour is the pro- 
ſperity of his Vidtory. 

The firſt news that came to Paris, was of the defeat and impriſonment of the Can» 
ſtable, brought by thoſe that ran away at the beginning of the Battel z which tilled 
the Court with great ſadneſs and infinite fear : but a tew hours after arrived there 
Monſieur de Loſſe, Captain of the Kings Guard , diſpatched by the Duke of Guiſe 3 
who bringing ſuch a contrary relation , with the aſſurance of a Vidtory, diſſipated 
their griet for particular loſſes,- in which the greateſt part of the Kingdom had a ſhare: 
for beſides many Lords and Cavaliers of great cftcem and reputation, there were flain 
on both ſides 8000 perſons. 

Various were the opinions and diſcourſes of men concerning this Battel : for many 
accuſed the negligence of the Prince of Conde, when having the Enemy ſo near, he 
believed he was (till far off z which ncceſſitated him to fight againſt his will : Many 
blamed the haſte they ſaw in the Admiral to retire 3 believing that if he had vigo»- 
rouſly charged them when the Mareſhal de S. Andre was killed, he would have routed 
and defeated that part of the Catholick Horſe, and put his party in a condition to re- 
cover again thcir loſs. And on the other fide, there wanted not thoſe, who making 
a ſiniſter interpretation of the Duke of Gwiſes proceedings, were of opinion, that he 
might at the beginning, coming behind the Enemy, have rendered the Victory more 
ealie and more ſecure, without expeCting firſt the diſaſter of the Conſtable, and the 
ſlaughter of the Horſe and Foot ; but that being deſirous of the Conſtables ruine, and 
to remain ſole Arbitrator of the Catholick FaQtion, he had craftily ſuffered the Enemy 
to rout the right Wing, on purpoſe to aſſume all the glory and command to himſelt. 
To which notwithſtanding, he and his partifans made anſwer, That he moved not at 
the beginning, firſt to let the Enemies paſs, and then to avoid the blind fury of them 
that ran away, by which he might have been diſordered, as were the Duke of Aumalt 
and the Conſtables Son himſelf 3 but that he had patiently expected an opportunity ta 
accompliſh the Victory with ſecurity 3 which by an inconſiderate haſte would have 
proved uncertain and dangerous. Howſocver it were, it is certain, that as the Duke 
of Guiſe gained all the glory of the day 3 fo the reputation of the Hugonots, rather by 
accident than any real loſs, was in great part diminiſhed. The Duke remained in the 
ſame place three days after 3 as well to put in order and refreſh the Army, as to pro» 
vide for the wounded men, and the burial of his dead: and being by the King and 
Quecn declared General of all the Forces, of which charge he took poſſeſſion with 
the Victory , not to give the Enemy time to recover himſelf, dire&ted his courſe to« 
wards Orleans, | 

In the mean while , the Admiral with a great part of his Forces, and particularly 
the German Horſe, which received but little hurt in the Bartel, was returned into 
Beauſſe ; where granting a Warlike liberty to gain and affure the affeQions of the 
Souldiers , he at laſt brought them to Beawgency, to take ſuch reſolution as was moſt _ 
expedient for the preſent neceſſity. There a Council being called of all the French 
Lords and German Commanders, it was diſputed with great variety of opinions, what 
in that change of fortune was fitteſt to be done, It was not to be doubted, but the 


Duke of Gx:ſe purſting his Victory, would come direRtly to beliege Orleant, which in - 
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the bowels of France was the chief ſeat and foundation of the War. Wherefore it was 
expedient to think howto defend that City, and alſo to provide for it in time a fitting 
ſupply : which being very hard to be done, by reaſon many already wavered in their 
affeQions, and the fortune and reputation of the Hugonots declined in all parts of the 
Kingdom the two Brothers of Coligny boldly took upon them the charge of taking 
care for both. For Andelot proffered himſelf, with the German Foot, and part of the 
French Horſe, to defend Orleans; and the Admiral, laying before the Reiters (fo they 
call the German Horſe ) the booty and riches of Normandy with the near ſuccours of 
England, perſwaded them to follow him into that Province 3 where whilſt the Duke 
of Gniſe was in perſon imployed in ſuch a diffcult fiege, they might have opportunity 
to join with the Engliſh, receive the moneys ſent I Elizabeth, and bring all 
their ſuccours together : with which forming a great body of an Army, they ſhould be 
able afterwards time enough to ſuccour and relieve the beſieged. 

With theſe counſels the heads of the Hugonots direfted their Actions. But the 
Duke of Griſe, not to loſe by delays the fruits of his Victory, at the beginning of the 


year put all things in readineſs to beliege Orleans having ſent for the great Cannon 


from Paris, with all other provilions neceſſary for ſo great a work : at which fiege, as 
well to haſten the iſſue thereof, as not to truſt wholly to any one perſon, the Queen 
reſolved to be preſent 3 and having paſt over with exceeding patience the ſharpeſt and 
moſt incommodious ſeaſon of the year, came with the King to Chartresz and ſtaying 
there ſome few days, at the laſt arrived at the Army, lodging with much incommo- 
dity at the adjacent Villages. At the coming of the Kings Army, Piviers, Eftampes, 
and all the other places thereabouts were already rendred : after the taking of which, 
the Duke of Gxiſe, having gotten all his men together, drew towards the Town the 
fifth day of Febrxary,and encamped between the Faux-bourg 4*Olivette, and the Town 
of S. Awbin 3 a convenient Quarter, and being placed upon the River of Loire, abound- 
ing with proviſions. There were in Orleans, beſides Andelot, who commanded all the 
reſt, Monſieur de St. Cyr, Governour of the City, the Sicurs d' Avaret, Durs, and 
Bouchavenes , fourteen Companies of Foot, partly Germans, and partly Gaſcons, and 
five Troops of French Horſe, conſiſting for the moſt part of old experienced Souldiers : 
and beſides theſe, the Citizens , refuſing neicher labour nor danger for the defence of 
their Town, being divided into four Squadrons , with wonderful readineſs hazarding 
themſelves upon all ſervices. 

Orleans is divided, though not equally, by the River of Loire 3 for on one ſide ſtands 
the whole body of the City, and on the other lies only a great Faux-bourg vulgarly 
called the Portereax, The Portereax is joined to the City with a fair Bridge, at the 
entrance whereof towards the Faux-bourg are two Forts, called the Towrelles , which 
hinder and ſhut the entry of the Bridge 3 at the other end whereof is the Gate of the 
City ſtrengthened with good Walls, but without any Rampart, defended with a high 
ſquare Tower buile after the ancient faſhion, of a great thickneſs. The Walls of the 
City were in themſelves of little ſtrength 3 but the Defendants had repaired and made 
them more defenſible. Amongſt other thmgs, they fortified alſo the Porterear, rai- 
ſing two great Baſtions before it, which inight entertain and keep off the Enemy for a 
time from the Town : the one being right yo the place where the Catholicks en- 
camped , was guarded by four Companies of the Gaſcons x and the other which was 
farther off, was kept by two Companies of the Germans. The Duke of Gmziſe upon 
very good reaſons thought it beſt to begin the Siege on that fide. Firſt, that his men 
being conveniently lodged , mighe the better ſupport the incommodities of Winter, 3 
then, becauſe, eſteeming it an cafie matter to take the works of the Portereax, he de- 
figned to make uſe of the commodity of the Riyer to affail and batter the Walls of the 
City with a great number of Barks covered with Gabions, and full of other Watlike 
Inſtruments, which would in wondetfal manner facilitate the affault. Beſides on that 
ſide thoſe within had neither Rampart of Earth within the Wall, nor any allarum place 
capable to receive a body of men. Wherefore the next morning the whole Army ad- 
vanced in very good order within fight of the Town 3 Monſieur de Sippierre leading 
on the firſt Divifions of the Catholicks with fix hundred Horſe, and two Regiments 
of Foot, with which force he eaſily beat back 'again into the Faux-bourg thoſe who 
co ſhew their courage allied out to skirmiſh. Whereupon his men being heartned 
with ſuch good ſucceſs at the beginning, he cauſed a furious aſſault to be given to the 
Bulwark guarded by the Gaſcoigns3 at which the Duke of G»iſe coming in, and __—— 
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ſhew to draw all the forces of his Army to that place, at the ſame time ſent Sanſac's 
Regiment to ſurprize by Scalado the other held by the Germans 3 who being atnazed 
with the ſuddenneſs thereof, made fo little reliftance, that the Bulwark being taken, 
the Catholicks entered the Faux-bourg before any body perceived there was an attempt 
made upon that part, By which means the aſſailants having already made themſelves 
ſtrong within the Rampart , and all the Army that ſtood in order marching to them, 
the Defendants were conſtrained to abandon the Suburbs of the Portereax , but not 
without great terrour and confuſion : in which Dwras being ſlain , with many other 
perſons of remark , they were ſo cloſely purſued by the Catholicks who came up to 
them on all ſides, that if Andelot himſelf, fighting valiantly with a great Squadron of 
Gentlemen, had not withſtood them, they had in that fury centred the Towrells. But 
he ſtanding at the entry of the Bridge all covered with Arms , and bravely afliſted, 
they were with much difficulty at length repulſed 3 and the Ports of the Towers and 
the City being ſhut, that bloody conflict ended with the day. The Faux-bourg be- 
ing ſecured, the Army approached to the Towrells z which proving very hard to be 
taken, by reaſon of the ſtrength of the place, the Duke of Gziſe notwithſtanding with 
Gabions, Trenches and Engmes of War, fo far advanced the work, that he tound they 
could not long maintain that Poſte 3 though from the Cannon plantcd in certain Iſlands 
in the middle of the River, thoſe upon the banks received much moleſtation and da- 
mage. 

In the mean while, the Admiral with his Reiters and ſome few French Horſe, ha- 
ving left all their carriage and baggage at Orleans, paſſing the Loire at Georgeax, 
marcht with ſuch expedition, that the Marcſhal of Briſſac, who endeavourcd to lic in 
their way, could by no means ſtop them in any place, or hinder them from paſſing in- 
to Normandy ; which Province the Reiters, ſlaughtering, firing, pillaging and deſtroy- 
ing all things both ſacred and prophane, over-ran withput retiſiance 3 there being no 
forces in that Country which-were able to hinder their incurſions. So paſſing through 
all places like a horrible and fearful tempeſt , they came at laſt to the coaſts of the 
Ocean at S. Sauveur de Dive, There the Germans not knowing in what part of the 
World they were, and ſecing the Sea grow furious and inraged with the tempeſtuouſ- 
neſs of the weather, and no news at all appearing of the ſuccours.ſo often promiſed 
from England, began- hercely to mutiny 3 demanding with clamour and threats the 
arrcars of their pay, and calling upon the Admiral to obſerve his promiſe : who com- 
ing out of his Lodging, and ſhewing'them with his finger the ſwelling of the Sea, and 
the impctuous contrary winds, excuſed with the perverſeneſs of the weather, and the 
ſeaſon, the delay of their expected ſupplies. But the Germans not to be appeaſed with 
any thing, he could hardly obtain of them the patience of a few days 3 though to ſa- 


tisfic their greedineſs,, he gave them free licence to plunder all , as well friends and 


adherents, as adverſaries and enemies. Wherefore deſtroying with barbarous cruelty 
all the tra& of that Country which with wonderful fertility and richneſs of the inha- 
bicants extends it ſelf along the Ocean', he ſtayed fo long expeQting about the Sea- 
coaſts, that at length the ſtorm ceaſing, they deſcryed from Havre de Grace the Engliſh 
Ships, which brought with them both the 150000 Ducats, and the two Regiments of 
Foot, beſides fourteen pieces of Cannon, with all manner of munition proportionable. 
The Engliſh under; the condu@t of the Count of Montgomery and Monſieur de Colom- 
biere, being received, with incredible joy , and the Reiters ſatisfied for their arrears 3 
the Admiral having (ent for the Count de la Roch-fon-cault and the Prince of Porcien, 
who brought ſuccours out: of Brittany.and the neighbouring Countries, making in all 
cight thouſand Foot and four thouſand Horſe , put himſelt in--order with great dili- 
gence togo'to the ſuccour of his Brother with all the ſpeed that was. poſhble 3 ho- 
ping, either by force or art- to make 'them raiſe their ſiege from that place. But the 
Duke of Gmife having already, though with loſs: of auch blood, taken the Towrelles, 
the Defendants were reduced to great ſtraights; nor could the Admiral have arrived 
ſoon enough to ſuccour the belieged, if. other firatagems and means had not been uſed 
to deliver them from that imminent danger. ; "tl þ 
There was among the Hugonots Fa@tion one called Fohn Poltrot Sieur de Mereborn, 
of a noble Family near Angoxleſme, - This man being of a ready wit, and by nature 
ſubtile, having lived many years in Spaiz, and afterwards imbracing Calvins opinion, 
being made cunning by the preachings and praQtiſes of Geneva, was eſteemed by all 


(as he was indeed) fit to. undertake any great attempt. Whereforefore being'known 
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to all the heads of the Hugonot Faction as a proper Inſtrument for any ſuch defigns, 
which are the daily effefts of Civil Wars, he was perſwaded, as they fay by the Ad- 
miral and Theodore Beza , to endeavour to kill the Duke of Guiſe ; the one pro ſing 
to him infinite rewards and acknowledgments 3 the other laying before him, x vi by 
taking out of the World fo great a Perſecutor of their Faith , he ſhould merit exceed- 
ingly of God. Which perſwaſions working upon Polzrot, feigning to have abandoned 
the Calvinifts party, he went to be a Souldier in the Kings Army and there infinuating 
himſelf likewiſe into the Duke of Gziſes Court, watched an opportunity to put in ex- 
ecution his purpoſed miſchief. So the 24 of Febrnary in the evening, being the Fealt 
of St. Matthias the Apoſtle , the Duke having given order for an aſſault, which the 
day after he intended ſhould be made upon the Bridge of Orleans ; and retiring un- 
armed to his lodging, was was little leſs than a league from the Trenches. Poltrot, 
lying in wait on Horſeback upon a ſwift Jennet, and ſeeing him come alone diſcour- 
fing with Tritan Roſtine a ſervant of the Queens , diſcharged a Gun at him, laden 
with three bullets, which all three hit him on the right ſhoulder, and paſſing through 
the body, laid him upon the ground for dead. At which ſaddain accident, his Gen- 
tlemen, who, not to ſeem to hearken to what their Maſter aid, rode a little before, 
ranning to help him : Poltrot aided by the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe, ſaved himſelf in the 
neighbouring Woods 3 and the Duke being carried to his lodging, ſhewed at the firſt 
dreſſing very little hopes of life. At the News of this fad' accident, the King and 
Qyeen-Mother, with all the Lords'of the Army, went preſently to ſee him; but nei- 
ther the diligent care nor remedies that were applied taking any effe&, the third day 
after his hurt he died, with great demonſtrations of Religion and Piety, and diſcourſes 
full of conſtancy and moderation. 

He was a man of mature wiſdom, ſingular induſtry, and ſprightly valour 3 wary in 
Council, quick in execution, and moſt fortunate in conducting his deſigns to their in- 
tended ends. For which qualities, he was reputed by the gu conſent of all men, 
the chief Captain of his time. Likewiſe by the merit of his own Actions, he ac- 
quired the title of Defendor and ProteQtor of the Catholick Religion 3 and dying, left 
the glory of his Name to be celebrated and renowned to all poſterity. 

Murtherer , as.if he had been beſides himſelf, either through conſciouſneſs of 
the fa&, or elſe through fear that he had to be purſued from every part3 not finding, 
the way to Orleans, wandred all night in the ways and woods thereabouts, and at laſt 
in the mornipg, neither he nor his horſe being able to bear themſelves longer upon their 
legs, he fell into certain companies of Swifles that were in guard at the Bridge 4*01;- 
vette by whom being taken, and carried before the Queen and the Lords of the Army; 
Firſt, he confeſſed voluntarily the whole plot of the Fa ; and afterwards, being put 
upon: the torture , ratified the ſame confeſſion : wherefore being led to Paris, he was 
by ſentence of Parliament publickly quartered. 

The Admiral and Theodore Beza endeavoured , by large Writings ſcattered in all 
parts of Chriftendom, to clear themſelves of the ſaſpition : but the common opinions of 
men, confirmed not only by reaſon, but from the mouth of the Delinquent, refuted 
all thejr excuſes; and the memory of it ſtuck cloſe to his poſterity, till the conſum- 
mation of their revenge. The proceedings of the Queen-Mother were much different; 
to whom a Hugonot Captain commonly called /2 Motte having offered himſelf to find 
a means to kill Andelet ; She cauſmg him to be apprehended by her Guards, ſent him 
bound to the ſame Andelot , that he might puniſh him as he pleaſed himſelf Which 

ſome interpreted finiſterly , believing that the Queen had either diſcovered a 
treacherous intent in the affafline, or elſe that ſhe hoped to win Andelot, by ſuch a kind- 
neſs, in gratitude to deliver up' Orleans , which they found hardly to be reduced by 
forcez yet it is certain, that the greatneſs of the Queens mind made it generally be- 
lieved, that ſhe uſed no diflimulation in ſo generous an Aion : and ſurely there are 
few examples of the like in any of our modern Stories. 

Afﬀter the death of the Duke of Guiſe, an Accommodation followed without difi- 
culty, the treaty whereof was never intermitted in the greateſt fervour of the War. 
For the Queen being freed from the King of Navarre and the Duke of Gnife, the one 
of which through his nearneſs to the Crown, and the other by reaſon of his immenſe 
power and great eſteem amongſt men , was always ſuſpe&ed by her 3 She defired by 
2 domeſtick quieting the troubles ,of the Kingdom, to krive out the foreign forces be- 
fore they ſerled themſelves. Neither had ſhe now any jealoufies of the Prince of Conde 
or 
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or the Conſtable. For they had ſo offended each other, that ſhe believed it was im- 
poſſible that they ſhould ever be ſincerely reconciled. Beſides, the Conftable'being grown 
decrepid with age , had neither force nox thoughts to aſpire to the Government 3 and 
the Prince of Conde, though in the quality of firſt Prince of the Blobd,. for things palt, 
and particularly for the Agreement made with England , was becpme odious to. the 
whole Kingdom , except only thoſe, that followed the Hugonot party. Wherefore 
thinking it moſt expedient for the preſent to ſettle a peace, that. with their united 
Forces they might without. diverſion. attend the recovery of Havre de Grace, the alice» 
nation of which place into.the hands of ſq powerful Enemies, more than any thing 
elſe troubled the Queen)z: that thoſe things might be'effefted , and the Reiters;ex- 
pellcd the Kingdom, (who without regard deſtroyed the Country, and with unheard 
of cruelties oppreſſed \the people ) She, was inclined .to grant vcry large Conditions. 
Alſc this other conſideration was no. ſmall motive to perſwade an . agreement 3 That 
the Duke of Gmiſe being dead, and the Conſtable priſoner to the Enemy, there was 
no Captain of like Authority and cſteem, who having'the command of the Kings Ars 
my, .could. in any degree equal the Admirals wearincſs, or the fierceneſs of Andelor. 
For the Duke of Aumale, Brother tp the date. Duke.of Griſe, though he were a man 
of great; courage, yet he was not eſteemed an{werable. in counſel or wiſdom. Be- 
fides, | he was for the moſt; part held: unfortunate in the War 3 and which imported 
moſt, he was at that time , by reaſon..ot-the hurts he received in the Battel, unfit for 
labour z and the Marcſhal of Briſac, though a Captain of great experience, and known 
valour, had not ſuch an Authority as was requitite for a General ot the Kings Army, 
compoſed of the chief 'Princes and principal Lords .of his Kingdom. To theſe.was 
added one reaſon more, that it made it very neceſſary to deſire a peace : For the de- 
vaſltations of a Civil War had ſo waſted, broken, and hindred the Kings Revenues 3 
and the exccſſive expences which the beginning of a War brings along with it, had 
ſo exhauſted the Publick Treaſury, that they were not only unable to pay the intereſts 
of thoſe debts contracted by the former Kings, but the King was conltrained to-make 
them greater, having received in the time of her neceſſity a conſiderable Sum from 
the great Duke of Txſcany, and 100000 Duckets from the Republick of Venice. Where- 
fore having not wherewithal to continue the War, ſhe thought it wiſdom to lay hold 
on the advantage of the preſent conjunQure, 
On, the other ſide, the Prince of Conde ſeeing himſelf priſoner to the Enemy, to 
obtain his liberty, ardently defired a Peace 3 and Andelor, being reduced to a necelhity of 
yielding,thought it would be more for his reputation to be included in a general accord, 
than to deliver up the Town upon a capitulation made only by himſelf. The Admiral 
was of a contrary opinion 3 who neither truſting to the Kings reconciliation, nor the 
Queens promiſes , and knowing he was inwardly hated and dcteſted, choſe for the 
beſt , rather to continue the War now the chief Leaders of the adverſe party were 
gone, than to expoſe his perſon to the danger of a ſuſpected and diſſembled Peace. But 
he being abſent, and the accommodation treated at Orleans, where the Qyeen was in. 
pcrſon in the Camp, and the Conſtable priſoner in the City 3 whither alſo came about 
the ſame buſineſs Madam Eleonor wife to the Prince of Conde 3 without having any re- 
ard to the opinion of the Admiral , the Peace was concluded and .eftabliſhed upon 
theſe Conditions 3 That all thoſe that were free Lords over the Caſtles or Lands that 
they poſſeſt , not holding of any but the Crown , might within their Juriſdictions 


* frecly exerciſe the Reformed Religion 3 and that the other Feudataries, who had not 


ſuch dominion, might do the ſame in their own houſes, for their families only 3 pro» 
vided, they lived not in any City. or Town. That in every Province certain Cities 
ſhould be appointed, in the Faux-bourg whereof the Hugonots might aſſemble at their 
devotion. That in all other Cities,, Towns and Caſtles in the City of Paris, with the 
Juriſdition thereof, and-all places whatſoever where the Courts refided, the —_— 
of any other but the Roman Catholick Religion ſhould be prohibited. Yet every one 
to-live, free in his Conſcience, without either trouble or moleſtation. That the Pro- 
icllors of the pretended Reformed Religion ſhould obſerve the holy-days appointed in 
the Roman Kalender 3 and in their Marriages, the Rites and Conſtitutions of the Civil 
Law. That all the Lords, Princes, Gentlemen, Souldiers and Captains, ſhould have 
a fill Pardon for alldelinquencies committed during the time, or by occaſion or mini- 
itry of the Wax 3 declaring all to be.done to a good end , without any offence to the 
Royal Mayelty 3 and therefore every one to be reſtored to his Charges, __— Caoch 
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riviledges and Prerogatives. That the Germans ſhould be ſent, and have ſafe cons 
duck out of the Kingdom 3 and that it ſhould be in the Kings power to recover all 
his Places, Towns and Caſtles, from any perſons whatſoever that preſumed to with- 
hold them from him. ; | 

This Capitulation being publiſhed in the Camp, and in the Court, the eighteefth 
day of March the Prince of Conde and the Conſtable came out of priſon 3 Andelot de- 
livered the City of Orleans into the Queens hands 3 the Nobility no leſs wearied with 
the toils than expences of the War, very willingly departed ; and the Reiters being 
conveyed to the confines and fatisfied for their pay, returned to their own houſes, 

The Eight Parliaments of the Kingdom , but particularly thoſe of Paris, Tholowſe, 
and Aix, thoſe three being always more averſe than the reſt to the Hugonot party, res 
fuſed to accept and regiſter the Edi& of Pacification. But the Cardinal of Bowrbox 
and the Duke of Montpenſiexr appearing in the name of the State at Paris 3 at Tholowſe, 
the Vicount de Toaſt z and the Count de Exze at Aix, they laying before them, that 
the King thought it moſt convenient for the quiet of the Kingdom and the welfare of 
his Subjects, that the Pacification ſhould be accepted and apptoved 3 at laſt the Ars 
ticles were publiſhed : yet ſtill reſerving a power in his Majeſty, whenſoever he ſhould 
think fit, to corre, or revoke it- There was no leſs reliſtance amongſt the enemies 
and Hugonot Minilters , ſeeing the Edit of Fanary o ſtreightly moderated 3 and 
it was exceedingly reſented by the Admiral, who had conceived a great hope to over- 
come the War. But the Prince of Conde being pleaſed it thould be fo, and the No» 
bility greedily concurring with him , they were forced to comply for the preſent 3 
chough in the mean while contriving among themſelves new and more dangerous re- 
volutions. 

The Peace being agreed on and publiſhed, the Queen not giving her ſelf leiſure to 
breathe, having ſent the Army into Normandy under the command of the Marcſhal de 
Briſſac, went thither in perſon 3 deſigning, without dehay to reduce Havre de Grace by 
force, and to order matters by her own preſence and diretions. Whereby, beſides 
that ſhe was ſecured from the arts and treacheries of the great Ones, and her Coun- 
cils were more effeQually directed to their proper ends 3 the alſo gained the affeions 
of the Souldiers to the King, who being brought up amongſt the Armies, and preſent 
at all Councils and Actions, was repleniſhed with generous lively thoughts 3 daily 
learning by experience the practical part of governing his Kingdom, 

Charles was of magnanimous and truly Royal nature, of a ſharp ready wit 3 and for 
the Majeſty of his aſpe& and gravity of manners in fo tender an age, not only eſteemed, 
but greatly reverenced by thoſe that were about him. On the other ſide, the Engliſh 
which were to the number of 3000 in Havre de Grace under the command of the Earl 
of Warwick,, failed not, carefully to provide for and fortitic themſelves 3 hoping by 
the ſtrength of the place to be able to make a bold reſiſtance, until the arrival of their 
Fleet, which was coming with great preparations, not only to ſuccour that place, but 
alſo to land men,and to infeſt the borders of the lower- Normandy, and all the coaſts to« 
wards the Brittiſh Sea. But the Queen having ſummoned them by an Herald, within 
the tearm of three days to deliver up the Town , which contrary to the Articles of 
Peace they had unjuſtly uſurped 3 that ſhort time being expired, the Army was broughe 
before it, and Batteries raiſed in divers parts. 

Not many days after , the Conſtable arrived at the Camp; whoſe preſence added 
a greater vigour to the Aﬀſiegents 3 and however the pains and direQions was divided 
between him and the Mareſhal de Brifſac , all the authority and command remained 
in the Queen 3 who lodging in the Abby of Fecan, rode every day to the Army, ſol- 
liciting the advancement of the ſiege in ſuch a manner, that one of the Towers which 
ſtood at the entry of the = being already taken, and Colonel Sarlabous with a good 
number of Foot lodged therein, the Defendants were reduced to great extremities z 
which daily more and more increaſing by reaſon of the heats, it being then about the 
middle of Fly, the Town was infe&ted with ſuch a grievous Plagne, (to which the 
Engliſh through the temper of their bodies and manner of diet are exceeding ſub« 
jet) that a horrible mortality conſumed in few days the greateſt part of their men. 
Wherefore the Earl of Warwick, not being able longer to reliſt the force of the Army, 
and the anger of Heaven, at length, upon the ſeventeenth day of Fuly, agteed to 
render himſelf upon theſe Conditions 3 That he ſhould freely deliver up Havre de Grace 
into the hands of the Conſtable for the uſe of the moſi Chriſtian King 3 with all the 
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Artillery and Munition belonging to the French, and all the Ships and Merchandize 
taken or ſeized upon ſince the Wax began. That all the priſoners on both fides ſhould, 
be ſet at: liberty without ranſom 3 and that the Engliſh within the term of ſix. days. 
ſhould tranſport their arms and baggage, without receiving any impediment, whatſo= 
CVETs | } 

The Capitulation was ſcarcely confirmed, and Hoſtages given on both parts, when 
the Engliſh Fleet, conſiſting of ſixty Ships, and well furniſhed with men, appeared at 
Sea, ſteering their courſe with a very favourable wind directly to the Haven, But 
the Earl of Warwick, thinking it diſhonourable not to ſtand to his Capitulation, gave 
notice to the Admiral of the Fleet, that the Town was already rendred. Wheretore 
caſting; anchor till he had;xeccived the Souldiers of the Garifon aboard, when they 
were all imbarked, he ſet fail again, and without making any other attempt returned 
into England, ; | 

The Queen having with ſuch facility diſpatched the ſtrangers, ſhe preſently applyed 
all.her endeayour to pacific the troubles of the Kingdom, and to reform things in the 
Government. Her intention was ,. fince the King was in the fourteenth year of his 
age, to cauſe him to be declared paſt his Minority, and capable to govern of himſclt 3 
knowing that ſuch a Declaration. would take away from the Princes of the Blood and 
other great Lords the right of pretending or aſpiring to the Government z and that 
through the Kings youth , and the abſolute authority her counſels had over him, ſhe 
ſhould till continue in the ſame power and adminiſtration of the Kingdom. But this 
deſign was oppoſed by the opinions and authority of many Councellors and Lawyers, 
who diſputed, That the King could not be freed from the Government of his Tutors, 
nor have the Rule put into his own hands, nor be declared out of Minority, if he 
had not fully tiniſhed and altogether accompliſhed the time prefixed of fourteen years 3 
of which he yet wanted many months. With the Archives of the Crown that are 
kept in the Monaſtery of Monks at St. Dennis, amongſt the Acts of the Court of Par- 
liament, there is a Conſtitution of Lox the Fifth King of France, (he that was ſur- 
named the Wiſe) made ſolemnly in the Parliament of -Paris in the year of our Salva- 
tion 1363. ſealed by the High Chancellor Dormans, and ſubſcribed by the Kings Bro- 
thers, the Princes of the Blood-Royal, and a great number of the chief Barons and 
Lords of the Kingdom 3 by which it is declared, That the Kings of France may in the 
fourteenth year of their age aſſume to themſelves the Government and Adminiſtration 
of the Kingdom : But it is not clearly ſpecified, whether this Conſtitution be of force 
at the beginning , or elſe at the end of the fourteenth year. For which reaſon many, 
Councellors, particularly thoſe of the Parliament of Paris, (perhaps knowing they had 
greater power during the Minority of the King, and therefore deſiring to enlarge the 
timie of exerciſing it ) affirmed , That it could not be aid the Pupil was come to the 
age of fourteen years, if he had not fully accompliſhed them 3 nor could by any means, 
before that time, free himſelf from the obligation of a Minor. On the other ſide, the 
High Chancellor de d* Hoſpital, a man of profound learning, and thoſe that favoured 
the Queens intentions, alledged, That in matters of honour and dignity, they were 
not to count the minutes of time, as is uſual in the * REintegration of Pupils 3 the 
Laws having an aim to be gracious in the favour of thoſe in minority, to whom it was 
a bencfit to have rhe time prolonged, before they be ſetled in their Eftates. But in 
conferring honours, it was matter of advantage and favour to abbreviate the term, 
and cut off delays 3 that the ſpace of a few months was of no moment for the con- 
firming the judgment and underſtanding of a man 3 and that the Laws preſcribe the 
age of fourtcen years for a-man to remain in his own power. Theſe their reaſons they 
proved with the ſame teſtimony of the Imperial Laws, by which all Chriſtian Poten- 
rates are governed, and with the cleareſt and moſt famous Expoſitors of them 3 who 
in the diſtribution of Honours and Offices, have, by a common rule practiſed in civil 
right, ever reckoned the year begun, and as they ſay, ixchoatus, for the year ended 
and finiſhed. But becauſe the Parliament of Koxex had ever ſhewed it ſelf more obe- 
dient to the Kings commands than all the reſt , and in the late reſtitution of the City 
the particular Counſellors thereof had reccived many ſpecial graces and favours from 
the Queen 3 they reſolved to make this Declaration paſs in that Parliament, rather then 
expoſe themſelves to the contradition of the Counſellors. of Paris, who had gotten a 
cuttom to take upon them to moderate by their ſentences the Royal Decrees. So the 
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ration to Rowen 3 the 15 day of September they wentfolemnly with all the Court-Lords 
and Officers of the Crown, to the Parliament: ;''v fre; if the' preſence of the Coun- 
celtours, the King took upon him with the wonited Ceremonies, the free abſolute Go- 
vyernment of the Kingdom. ed oe Tag Wy 

The Parliament of Peris exceedingly reſented, that a buſineſs of ſuch great weight 
ſhould be decided and determined in any other ſeat than theirs; -which hath the pre- 
eminence of all the reſt, and is ordinarily held as a general Council of the whole Nati- 
on. But'the King being already declared out of Minority, and by nature of 3 manly 
- maſculine Spirit , was much the more offended, that the Parliament of Faris preſumed 
to interpoſe'in matters of Government, which belonged not to them; and ſharply ad- 
moniſhed the Councellours that they ſhould buſie themſelves to do Juſtice, to'which 
they were deputed, and not meddle with the affairs of State, which depended wholly 
upon his will and arbitrement. By which admonitiohs the Councellours being ſome- 
what mortified, they accepted and publiſhed without farther conteſt the Declatation 
'of his Majoritys | 
-* The King having aſſumed the power of the command in name and appearance; the 
Queen (whoſe counſels were of tnore authority than ever) turned. all her thoughts t6 
quiet and pacihe the Kingdom, which (like the Sea when the ſtorm is newly palt) 
'after the concluſion of the Peace remained tronbled and unquiet. It was no longer 
neceſſary to keep the parties divided, and balance the force of the Factions, fince on 
the one ſide the Kings Majority had removed all pretences of affecting the Adminiftra- 
tion of the Government 3 and already his Authority, partly by ſuch no-able Victories, 
partly by taking the power into his qwn hands, was ſo confirmed and eſtabliſhed, that 
the paſt ſuſpicion ceaſed of the michinarion and treachery of the great ones 3 who, it 
was doubted, aſpired, by cafting the Pupils out of the Royal Seat, to transfer the Do- 
minion of the Crown upon themſelves: and on the other fide, the death of the King 
of Navarre and the Dake of Gmiſe, had fo notoriouſly weakened the C atholick FaCtior: 3 
and the raſh proceedings of the Prince and the Admiral had fo abated their credit, 
and diminiſhed their followers, that the power of both parties being ſuppreſſed, dif- 
cords quieted, and civil diſſentions removed, the Kingdom might catrly reafſume that 
form in which the preceding Kings had ſo wany ages paſt enjoyed it. Upon this, the 
Queen bent all her intentions, (having deviſed together with the King, and the High 
Chancellor de ” Hoſpital, who by their ſecret counſels wholly managed the affairs) to 
try all means poſſible to draw the Prince of Conde from the proteGtion of the Hugo- 
nots Faction 3 to appeaſe the Admiral and Andelot 3 who being full of ſuſpicion, Rtood 
as it were retired from frequenting the Court 3 and having in this manner deprived 
that party of Heads and ProteQors, by little and lictle, without noiſe or violence, to 
eradicate and deſtroy them 3 ſo that at the laſt, as in former times it hath happened 
with many others, it ſhould fall of it ſelf, and be extinguithed as it were inſenſibly. 
By theſe arts , diſfimulations, warineſs and dexterity, they hoped ſo to work, that 
the Kingdom ſhould be ſetled again in that ſincerity of quiet, to which by violent 
rac means, by force and the ſword it was very difficult and dangerous to ſeek to re- 

ce It. 

For the effeRing theſe ends, it was neceſſary to have a peace with England 5 to re- 
new the confederacy with the Commonalty of the Swiſſes 3 and to maintain a good 
intelligence with the Proteſtant Princes of Germany that the Hugonots might be de- 
Prived of ſuch ſapport, and ſtranger Nations of pretences to come'into the Kingdom, 
'from whoſe invations- they had lately freed themſelves with ſuch infinite labour, dan- 
ger and prejudice, both publick and particular. To this purpoſe an Overture of a Treaty 
was made with Queen Elizabeth, by Guido Cavalcanti a Florentine, who was conver- 
fant in the affairs, and underſtood the intereſts of both Kingdoms. To the Proteſtant 
Princes of Germany they ſent Raſcalone, a man formerly imployed in that Country by 
the Duke of Gmiſe, to quiet and gain the Proteſtants, with power belides to treat of 
divers things that concerned the mutual inſtruments of both Nations. And to the 
Republick of the- Swiſſes went Sebaſtian de P Aubeſpine Biſhop of Limoges, to renew 
the ancient Capitulations made with the Father and Grandfather of the preſent 
King. But with the Prince of Conde they uſed all ſabtil arts to convert him fincere- 
ly to his bbedience. For the King and the Queen receiving him with great fhews 
of contidence, and reſpeQing him as firſt Prince of the)Plood , preſently conferred 
upon him the Government of Picardy, the taking away of which was che firtt ſpark 
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that kindled in him a deſire to attempt alterations in the State, and entertaining him 
as much as could be at Court with Plays, Feaſts, and all manner of paſtimes, fought to 
make him in love with the caſe and pleaſures of peace and in ſome meaſure at leaſt 
to forget the fierceneſs of his nature. To theſe praiſes being added the death 
Eleanor de Roye his Wife, a woman of an unquict nature, and that continually ſpurr 
him on to new undertakings, the Queen perſwaded Margarite de Lujtrac, Widow to 
the Mareſhal de S. Andre, who was left very rich both by her Father and Husband, 
to offer her ſelf to him in marriage 3 believing, that the Prince by this match ſup- 
plying the neceſſity of his fortune, and living at eaſe, and in the ſplendor belonging 
to the greatneſs of his Birth , would not cafily be induced hercafter to involve himſelf 
in new troubles, which had already proved fo diſaſtrous and dangerous. 

But to ſeparate and withdraw him from the friendſhip of the Chaſtillons, whoſe con» 
verſation, it was plain, ſtirred his thoughts to innovations ; they indeavoured by the 
ſame Court-flatteries to make him believe, that the loſs of the Battcl of Drexx pro= 
ceeded from the cowardiſe and treachery of the Admiral and Andelot, who either too 
careful of ſaving themſelves , or envying the valour with which he began to conquer, 
fled a great deal too ſoon , leaving thoſe alone that fought couragiouſly , and princi- 
pally him, in the hands of the Enemy 3 which things being preſt home and inſtilled 
into him , might diftra@t his mind , and put him in difhdence of his ancient friends 
and confederates. Burt he being exceedingly enamoured of Limeville, one of the Queens 
Maids, whom (ſhe not ſeeming to take notice of it) he enjoyed, having belides the 
hope of ſo rich a match that was offered him, theſe two Conſiderations contributed 
more'to the pacifying of his natural fierxceneſs , than all the arts that were uſed to 
withdraw hin from the adherence of the Admiral and the other Brothers of Chaſtillonz 
who, not truſting in the Queen, nor believing ſhe could ever have any confidence in 
them, could by no means be ſecured .but continually praQtifing to raiſe new hopes 
in the Hugonots, ſtood upon their guard at a diſtance from the Court. 

The common peace and the Queens intentions were not more oppoſed by the Hugo« 
nots, than the Catholick party intent to revenge the death of the Duke of Gwiſe, and 
impatient to ſce a toleration of Religion. 

Francis Duke of Giſt, by his Wife Anne d' Eft Siſter to Alphonſo Duke of Ferrare, 
left three male children, Hexry Duke of Gmiſe, a youth of ſingular hope and exceed- 
ing expeQation , Lodovick deſtined to the Church and the dignity of Cardinal, and 
Cbarl-s, firſt Marquiſs, then Duke of Mayenne, (he who in the late Wars maintained 
the Catholick League againſt Herry the Fourth.) Theſe Sons, who neither for great- 
neſs of mind nor courage degenerated from their Father, though they were very young, 
yet being upheld by the fierceneſs of the Duke of Azmale, and the authority of the 
Cardinal of Lorvin, their Uncles , boldly attempted to make themſelves the Heads of 
the Catholick party : and therefore indeavoured to gain credit in the/world, and to 
promote new motives to maintain the ardour of the FaQtion. For which cauſe ha» 
ving aſſembled a great number of their kindred and ſervants, they went together all 
clad in mourning to the King, demanding very earneſtly, and;with rent clamour, of 
the pcople of Paris (who ran in multitudes to this ſpeQacle?) that juſtice might be 
done upon thoſe who had ſo bruitiſhly cauſed their Father to be murthered, whilſt in 
the ſervice of GOD and the Crown loyally and gloriouſly bearing arms, he laboured 
for the good of the Commonwealth. To which demand the King not being able to make 
other anſwer, than that in due time and place he would not fail to do exemplary Ju- 
ſtice upon thoſe that were found guilty of ſo-hainous a crime 3 the Brothers of Coligny 
became more difhdent than before , and were brought as it were into an inevitable ne- 
celſity again to arm their FaQtion , that they might be able to withſtand the powerful 
enmity of the Guiſes. | | 

But if all Arts were uſed to raiſe the Catholick party 3 the endeavour was yet greater 
to ſuppreſs the Calviniſts, For the Cardinal of Lorain, knowing that the intereſts of 
his Nephews being united and mingled with the cauſe of Religion ,. they would gain 
greater honour , and render themſelves more ftrong and powerful z as ſoon as the 
Council of Trent was broken up, which hapned. this preſent year in the month of No- 
vember, he went to Rome, and perſwaded the Pope Pins Drartnus (who was ill ſatisfied 
with the Peace concluded in France ) that he ſhould preſs the King and the Queen» 
Mother to cauſe the Council to be publiſhed and obſerved in their Kingdom : promiſing, 
that his)Nepbews, with the whole houſe of Lorain, and the greateſt part of _ 
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Nobility, would be ready and united to cauſe declaration theteof tb be made; and 
ſufficient afterwards by force to ſuppreſs the followers of the Hugonot DoGtrine. The 
Pope was ſolicited to the ſame effe by the Catholick King, and the Duke of Savoy, 
being entred into a jealouſie, that the nearneſs and introduQion of the Hugonots might 
endanger their States, ſeeing the Low-Countries belonging to King Philip were already 
infeQed, and not only Savey, but even Piedmont alſo exceedingly peſtered with them 3 
where through the neighbourhood of Geneva they had ſowed the ſeeds of their here- 
fie, Whercare they both defired, that this dangerous fire kindled in ſo near a Coun- 
try, might without futther delay be extinguiſhed. Nor was it a difficult matter to 

wade the Pope to be earneſt in a buſineſs which more than any thing elſe concerned 
che greatneſs of the Apoſtolick Sea, and the Authority of the Papacy. For which 
reaſons, they reſolved to join together to ſend Ambaſſadors to the King of France, to 
exhort him that he ſhould cauſe the Council to be publiſhed and obſerved, with proffers 
of forces and aid to expcl and extitpate herefie out of his Dominions. This Embaiſie 
(which to give it the mare credit was ſcnt in the names of chem all) exceedingly 
troubled the King and the Queen-Mothcr : For though they concutred with the Pope 
and other Princes, to irradicate and ſuppreſs the Hugonot FaQtion, which they knew 
to be the ſource of all the troubles 3 yet they judged it not agreeable to their intcreſts 
to do ic tumultuouſly, and with ſuch a noiſe on a ſuddain 3 nor to precipitate their 
deliberations 3 which being defigned with great wiſdom, were not yet come to ma- 
turity. And they took it wondrous ill, that the Catholick King, and much more the 
Duke of Savoy, ſhould preſume as it were by way of command to interpoſe in the Go» 
vernment of their State: Beſides, that this fo preſſing follicitation put them in an 
evident neceſſity, either to alienate the Pope from them, and with publick ſcandal and 
ignominy of thcir names to ſeparate themſclves from the obedience of the Apoſtolick 
Sea 3 or elſe to diſcover the deligns , with which proceeding leiſurely , they had de- 
termined without the hazard of War to attain (by the benefit of time) to the ſame 
end : but if they were by this means diſcovered, whilſt they endeavoured with their 
uttermolt $kill to conceal them, -it was evident, that the knowledge thereof coming to 


- the Hugonots, not only a Civil War would be kindled again in the bowels of the King- 


dom, but a way opened for ſtranger Nations to invade and ſpoil the beſt parts of 
France; as the example of the paſt War had ſufficiently proved. For which teaſon, 
there being no other way but by art and diffimulation to render this negotiation of no 
effeQ, they received the Ambaſſadors privately' at Foxrntain-bleax, ( a houſe remote 
from the concourſe of people) that by the little ceremony uſed at their reception, their 
buſineſs might be thought of leſs conſequence. Afterward they endeavoured by de- 
laying their anſwer and diſpatches, to make the Negotiation antiquate it ſelf, and by 
degrees fall to nothing. And laſtly, ſought by ambiguous ſpeeches, capable of divers 
interpretations, to leave the Ambaſſadors themſelves doubtful of their intentions : con- 
cluding in the end, that they would forthwith ſend Miniſters of their own to the Pope 
and the other Princes, to acquaint them particularly with their reſolutions. 

The Ambaſſadors being thus diſpatched away at the end of Fanxery in the year 1564, 
the King and the Queen reſolved to viſit all the Provinces and principal Cities of the 
Kingdom, meaning by this progreſs to advance thoſe deſigns, which was the only end 
they aimed at for the preſent. For coming to a Parley with the Duke of Savoy in 
Dolpbine, with the Popes Miniſters at Avignon, and with the Catholick King , or elſe 
with the Queen his Wife upon the confines of Gzienna, they might communicate their 
counſels to them without the hazard of truſting French-men, (who either through 
dependence or kindred had all the ſame intercſts) to have them revealed to the Hugo- 
nots. So that in this manner preſerving the amity of the Pope and the other Catho- 
lick Princes, they might by common conſent have leiſure enough to bring thcir pro« 
jeed deſigns to maturity. They thought it alſo no little help to have the opportunity 
fo treat in perſon with the Duke of Lorain z and by his means, with the Proteſtanc 
Princes ; with whom they hoped to make fo firm an alliance, that they ſhould not 
need to fear they would any more ſhew themſelves in the favour of the Hugonots, or 
interpoſe in the affairs of their Kingdom: Fro this joutney aroſe another beneht of 
great importance 3 that by viſiting the principal Cities, and informing themſelves par- 
ticularly what condition they were in, they might take order to ſecure them with new 
Forces, or the change of Magiſtrates and Goyernours, fo that at another time they 
might not apprehend their revolt, Beſides this, they hoped,. that by appeaſing _ 
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tumults, and ſatisfying the complaints and grievances of the people, the King would 
greatly augment his authority, and ſo gain the affeCions of his. Subjects, that by de- 
grees they would turn to their ancient loyalty, which by nature and cuſtom they uſed 
to pay with ſuch devotion to the perſons of their Soveraigns, The voyage was alſo 
xcquilite in regard of Queen Feane : For ſhe, after her Husbands death, being wholly 
abandoned to the worſhip and belief of the Hugonots, had by publick Edidts; and*wit 
open violence, taken away the Images out'of the Temples, baniſhed the Prieſts, pofſeſt 
the Churches, and thrown down the Altars; commanding that all the People'ſubjet 
to the Principality of Bearne ſhould live according to the Rites and Ceremonies of 
Calvins Religion. At the noiſe of which proceedings , the Catholick King ,' cither 
watching all occaſions to conquer the -reliques of the Kingdom of Navarre, or elſe 
through an apprehenſion that the infeQion of Herelie coming'ſo near might penetrate 
into his Country of Spaix, made great complaints thereof to the Pope 3 advertifing him 
without further delay to provide againſt fo great an inconvenience. And the Pope 
moved not only by the advice and exhortations of the King of Spain, but alſo the open 
prejudice the intereſts of the Apoſtolick Sea received thereby 3 firſt, kindly admoniſhed 
the Queen by the Cardinal of Armagnac , a near kinſman and ancient dependent upon 
that family, not to' introduce ſuch: an intolerable innovation 3 and afterwards, ſeeing 
thoſe admonitions profited nothing ,” ſent our a Monitory 3 whereby he required her, 
to deſiſt from perſccuting the Catholick Religion , and to return within the Term of 
lix months into the boſom of the Church 3 or elſe threatned, when the time was ex- 
pired, to expoſe her to the Eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and grant her Country to thoſe that 
could firſt conquer it. / * 

The Fing of France openly declared himſelf againſt the Monitory 3 alledging, that 
the States of Fane being held dire&tly ot him, the Pope could not through -any fault 
in her, who was fimply a'Feudataty, -rhake a grant of them 3 but that they devolved 
imm:diarely upon him, as the Supream Lord. By which oppoſition, the vehemency 
and ardovr of the Pope being ſomewhat abated, Queen Fane continued ſo much the 


. more reſolute by new Laws, and' promulgation of new Orders, to baniſh the Catho- 
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lick, and eſtabliſh Calvin's Religion, 'But the King, not willing that any AQ of his 
ſhould give the Spaniards a colourable pretence to intermeddle with buſineſſes on this 
fide thc Mountains which ſeparate France from Spain, or whilſt he was buſied with 
the Inſurre@ions of his Subj<&s, that ſuch a large paſſage ſhould be opened to enter 
into his Kingdom 3 gave order to the Parliaments of 1 houlouſe and Bourdeanx-, that 
they ſhould oppoſe the attempts of- the Queen of Navarre z pretending that ſhe could 
neither make new Laws, nor introduce a new Religion in thoſe States withour the 
conſent and permiſſion of the-King of France, who was the chief Lord. Which 
though it were true of Nerac, Oleron, and the County of Bigorre 3 yet it was not ſo 
for the Principality of Bearne , that had been many times brought into controverſie, 
and always declared independent upon any but- the King of Navarre, But the ſtate 
of the preſent affairs, and the apprcbenſſh of the future, to prevent the growin 

diſorders, cauſed theſe diſputes to wth » which hath. been fo long buried an 

decided: Wherefore the King and the Queen thought it very material in viſiting 
all parts of the Kingdom , to paſs likewiſe, upon thoſe _—_ to try whether they 
could alter Queen ane in' her opinions 3 or if they could not effe& that, to bring 
away her Son Prince Henry, that being firſt Prince of the Blood he might not be 
brought up in the Dodtine of the Hugonots , whereby to prepare new proteQion 
and ſupport for the men of that Fation. Theſe be the reaſons that moved them 
to undertake this Voyage. But not to diſcover to thoke upon whom they had de- 
figns, what was the end or ſecret intention of this Viſitation z they made ſhew, 
and were content every body ſhould think, that the King , only through a youth- 
ful vanity to ſhew himſelf in all parts of the Kingdom , and to taſte ſeveral de- 
lights in ſeveral places, defired to make this progreſs 3 and that the Queen con» 
ſented thereunto through an ambition to let the World ſee the Magniticence of her 
Government, and through a defire to viſit her Daughter the Queen of Spain. 


Wherefore with an apparence much different from their inward deſigns, they made 
-publick and plentiful Preparations of ſumptuous Liveries , of all manner of things 


for ſeveral kinds of Huntings , for Stage-Plays, and Royal Entertainments3 with 
a great train of Courtiers fitted for Pomp 3 Delights. Which things when 
they were ready , not farther to delay the buſineſs in hand , as ſoon = 
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the ſeaſon of the year would permit, they went through Brye and Champagne to the 
City of Bar, (placed upon the confines of Lorain ) whicher came to receive thetn the 
Duke himſelf, with the Dutcheſs Claudia his Wife the Kings Siſter, and Daughter to. 
the Queen. There, by Raſcalone and the Miniſters of the Duke of Lorain, the Queen 

an to treat of an interview with the Duke of Wittembergh, the chief of the Prote- 
tant Faction in Germany, believing it ſhe could treat in perſon with him and the other 
Princes of the ſame Religion, by her Arts todraw them to ſuch a confederacy with 
the Crown of France, that they ſhould not need for the future to fear any oppoſition 
from them. But the Duke of Wittembergh through the infirmities of age refuſing to 
come, they began (though with leſs hope) by way of Treaty to perſwade him and 
the other Princes to receive-penlions from the King, with honourable Title and other 
targe Conditions 3 conceiving, that in reaſon they would rather deſire to have certain 
Stipends and aſſured Conditions from the King, than the uncertain promiſes and vain 
offers from the Hugonots, Notwithſtanding, the Count Palatine of Rhine, Wolpbhangus 
Duke of Dexx-ponts, and the Duke of Wittembergh, inclining to favour the Hugonots, 
though more for the common intereſt of Religion than any other conſideration, re- 
fuſed to accept penſions of the Crown of Francez and only with good words promiſed 
in general, not to ſend any Aids to the Faction of the Male-contents, except in caſe 
they were moleſted in their Liberty of Conſcience. On the contrary, Fobu William, 
one of the Dukes of Saxon, and Charles Marqueſs of Baden, either through emulation 
of the other Princes, or clſe moved with the profit propoſed , accepted the Kings 
Stipends 3 promiling to ſerve him in his occaſions with a certain number of men, and 
to bear Arms againit all his Enemies. 

From Bearne the King continuing his Viſitations came to the City of Lyoxs, in which 
the Hugonots had fo great a party, that in the laſt War it was one of the firſt that re» 
belled, and the laſt that returned into obedience. Wherefore conſidering the impor- 
tance thereof, the neighbourhood of Geneva, and Germany, with other conditions of 
the place, it was reſolved in the Council to build a Cittadel between: the Rbqfne and 
the Saone, (two great Rivers that run through the Town) whereby to bridle the peo- 
ple, and ſecure the City from the treachery of its neighbours. The foundation of which 
Fortification being laid then in the preſence of the King, it was afterwards brought 
to perfeion by the diligence of Monſicur de Lofſe , newly put into that Government 
by the diſcharge of the Count de Saut, who had rendred himſelf ſuſpe&ed by favour- 
ing the Hugonot party. From Lyons the King being come to Valence in Dolphine, he 
cauſed the City to be diſmantled, and built there a new Fortreſs; that Town having 
ever been a great place of receipt for thoſe thatiwere in rebellion. But being arrived 
at the Caſile of Rowſſilion , Filibert Emanxel Duke of Savoy came thither polt to meet 
him, with whom having treated of ſuch things as concerned both States, this Prince 
was ſufficiently informed of the Kings intentions, and of the way deſigned to free him- 
ſelf without noiſe or danger from the moleſtation of the Calvinijts. So that being fully 
perſwaded and ſatisfied, he promiſed ſuch aids as could be ſent from thoſe parts. 
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From Roxſilion the King went to Aviguion, immediately under the Juriſdiction of 'The King 


the Pope, where Fabritio Serbelloui the Governour , and the Biſhop of Fermo Vice- 
Legate, received him with very great ſolemnity: and Lodovico Antinori, one of the 
Popes truſty Miniſters a F lorextine, being according to the Queens defire come thither, 
they began to confer about buſineſſes of common intereſts. 


Queen gave an Anſwer to the Popes Embaſlie, which they would not truſt to the Em- *, 
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baſſadors ſhewing , that they were ready to extirpate Calviniſm , and to cauſe the 
Council to be obſerved in their Dominions : but to avoid the IntroduQtions of the - 
Engliſh, with the Incurlions of the Lutherans of Germaxy, and to effect their purpoſe ** 


without the danger or tumult of new Wars, in which ſo many thouſands of Souls pe- 
riſhed, and the Chriſtian Countries were miſerably deſtroyed, they had deliberated to 
proceed warily, with ſecret ſtratagems, to remove the principal Heads and chief Sup- 
ports of that party, to reduce the Prince of Coxde and the Brothers of Chaſtillon to a 


right underſtanding, to fortifie ſuch Cities as were ſuſpected , re-eſtabliſh the Kings | 


Revenues, gather Moneys, and make many other proviſions, which could not be had 
but by the progreſs and benefit of time , that they might be able afterward to work 
their ends with more ſecurity, without thoſe dangers and prejudices which a too pre- 
Cipitate haſte would plunge them into, with little hope of good ſucceſs. By the appa- 


rence of which reaſons the . Pope being perſwaded , who was by nature averſe _ 
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cruel counſels, and the effufion of Chriſtian Blood in civil diſſentions, he conſented, 
that the publication of the Council ſhould be deferred till ſuch time as they had broughe 
their deligns to maturity. 

It was now the beginning of the Year 1565. when the King continuing; his Voy» 
age through the Province of Langwedock, and celebrating the Carnival with youthful 
paſtimes, arrived at Bayonne, ſituated in the Bay of Biſcay, and upon the confines of 
Spain, juſt in that place where ancient Writers deſcribe the Aque Angzjti, The Queen 
of Spain being, come to this place, accompanied with the Duke of 4/va and the Count 
de Beneventa, whilſt they made ſhew with triumphs, turnaments, and ſeveral kinds of 
paſtimes to regard only their pleaſures and feaſtings, there was a ſecret conference held 
for a mutual intclligence between the two Crowns. Wherefore their common intereft 
being weighed and conſidered , they agreed in this, That it was expedient for one 
King to afliſt and aid the other in quieting their States , and purging them from the 
diverſity of Religions. But they were not of the fame opinion concerning the way 
that was to be taken with more expedition and ſecurity to artive at this end ; for the 
Duke of Alva, a man of a violent reſolute nature, ſaid, That to deſtroy thoſe Inno» 
vations in Religion , and InſurreQtons in the Commonwealth, it was neceſſary to cut 
off the Heads of thoſe Poppies, to fiſh for the great Fiſh , and not care to take Frogs 
(by theſe conceptions he expreſſed himſelf:) for the winds berg once allayed , the 
billows of the common people would be eafily quieted and calmed of themſelves. He 
added, That a Prince could not do a thing more unworthy or prejudicial to him- 
ſelf, than to permit a Liberty of Conſcience to the people; bringing as many varie- 
ties of Religion into a State, as there are capritious fancies in the reſtleſs minds of 
men 3 and opening a door to let in diſcord and confuſion , mortal accidents for the 
ruine of a State : and ſhewed by many memorable examples, that diverſity of Reli- 
gion never failed ro put Subjects in Arms, to raiſe grievous treacheries and fad rebel- 
lions againſt Superiours. Whence he concluded at the laſt, That as the Controver- 
lies of Religion had always ſerved as argument and pretence for the InſurreQions of 
Male-contents 3 ſo it was neceſſary at the firſt daſh to remove this cover , and after- 
wards by ſevere remedies, no matter whether by ſword or fire, to cut away the roots 
of that evil , which by mildnels and ſufferance perniciouſly ſpringing up , {till ſpread 
it ſelf and increaſed. 

On the other ſide, the Queen fitting her deliberations to the cuſtoms and diſpoſition 
of the French, defired to avoid as much as was poſſible the imbruing of her hands in 


the Blood of the Princes of the Royal Family, or the great Lords of the Kingdom 3 


and reſerving this for the laſt reſolution, would firſt try all manner of means to reduce 
into obedience and the boſom of the' Church, the Heads of the Hugonotsz who be- 
ing withdrawn from that party, they ſhould likewiſe take away, though not by the 
ſame means, the fuel that nouriſhed the fire of civil difſentions. She ſaid, that ſhe 
well knew the inconveniences that were derived from a Liberty of Conſcience 3 and 
that it would have been indeed expedient, to have provided againſt it by ſeverity at 
the beginning, when it-was newly planted 3 but not now, that it had taken root, and 
w:$S grown up: that the motives of Religion are ſo univerſal and efficacious, that where 
they once take footing , it is requiſite to tolerate many things , which without that 
neceſſity would not be indured 3 and to make a long various navigation to that Port, 
where they could not arrive by ſteering a dire& courſe : ſhewing withal, that in the 
Government, they were to do what > An could, not all that they would 3 and in mat- 
ters of Conſcience, it was requiſite to proceed with great dexterity: for they are fires 
that flame out with too much violence. Wherefore it was neceſſary to flacken them by 
degrees, and ſecretly to ſuffocate them , before by breaking out they filled all places 
with deſolation and ruine : and by ſo freſh an example as the late War, demonſtra- 
ted unto them, how near the Kingdom of France was to be diſmembred and ruined, 
not only by the Engliſh, but alſo by the Germans. In which regard ſhe thought it 
molt requiſite, as much as was poſſible to avoid the neceſſity of a War. The opinions 
were thus divers by reaſon of the diverſity of circumſtances, the variety of cuſtoms, 
difference of intereſts3 and above all, the different quality of the natures of men, ren- 
dred the matter diverſe , and adminiſtred different counſels : notwithſtanding they 
diſagreed not in the end. For both parties aimed at the deſtruction of the Hugonors, 
and the eſtabliſhment of obedience. Wherefore at laſt they made this concluſion, That 
the one King ſhould aid the other either covertly or openly,as was thought moſt condu-» 
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cing to the execution of ſo weighty and fo difficult an enterpriſe : but that both of 
them ſhould be free to work by ſuch means and counſels as appeared to them moſt 
proper and ſcaſonable 3 praying to God, that ſeverity and clemency (ways ſo diffe+ 
tent) might nevertheleſs ſucceed to the ſame end. 

' The enterview of Bayon being ended in this manner, and Queen Elizabeth departed 
to return into Spain, the King, following his Voyage, went towards the Territories 
of the Queen of Navarre 3 whom not being able to perſwade to return to the Rites of 
the Catholick Church, yet he required , that in all places where Maſs had been for- 
bidden, it ſhould be reſtored 3 and that the Prieſts ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in their pof- 
ſions. He obtained of her further , that ſhe with her children ſhould follow the 


Court which ſeemed no hard condition : not that ſhe was affeRionate to the Kings Priefts 
' Perſon, or approved the manner of the preſent Government 3 but there being at that 


time a matrimonial proceſs depending before his Majeſty, between the Duke of Ne- 
mours and Frances de Khoan her Neece, (whom, being of the ſame Religion, ſhe ex- 


; ceedingly loved) it ſeemed neceſſary for her to be preſent at the diſcuſſion of a buſt- 


neſs in which ſhe was ſo much concerned. Being therefore reſolved to follow the 
Court 3 the King, the more to invite her to ſtay there, made great ſhew of kindneſs 
both to her children and her ſelf: but his having ſeen with his own eyes through all 
the Provinces of Aquitan the Churches deſtroyed, the Altars profaned, Images thrown 
down, Monaſteries burnt and deſtroyed, and cven the bones of the dead raked out of 
their graves, and thrown up and down the fields 3 made him inwardly conceive ſuch 
an hate againſt her , and againſt all the Hugonots , that he ceaſed not afterwards to 
perſecute them moſt ſeverely , until the rage which was kindled in his breaft agai 
them were fully ſatisfied. But the general viſitation of the Provinces being ended, and 
deliring to remedy the diſorders which they had diſcovered in divers parts by the com- 
plaints of the people, he cauſed an Aſſembly of the moſt eminent perſons of the eight Par- 
liaments of the Kingdom to be ſummoned for the year following to meet at Mowlins, 
in the Province of Boxrbonois , there to give ſuch orders as ſhould ſcem moſt 

tionable to the preſent affairs. His Majeſty deſigned in fo noble a preſence of his chicf 
Subjes to reconcile the Houſes of Gmiſe and Chaſtillon, which were ſo bitterly incenſed 
againlt each other 3 their private enmity drawing along with it by conſequence the 
diviſion of the people, and diſſention in the Kingdom. He thought by this occafion 
to get the Prince of Conde and the Admiral to come to Court, to 

means to ſeparate them from the commerce and prote&ion of the Hug , to take 
them off by a preſent certainty from future machinations, to make every one taſte the 
benefits of peace, with the advantage of publick and private repoſe zand by this way 
to deprive that party of their Authority and Condu@, that they might be able after- 
wards more eaſily to reſtrain and ſuppreſs them. 

But all theſe attempts were in vain. For the Admiral, who had laid down his 
arms unwillingly; and Andelot, who only to free himſelf from the Siege at Orleans, 
conſented to a peace 3 were more- intent than ever to contrive new matters 3 and 
neither truſted the Kings demonſtrations, nor the Queens difſembling 3 nox believed 
they could ever be ſincerely reconciled with the Gziſesr. And the Prince of Conde, al- 
ways voluble , and of vaſt thoughts, ſatiated with the delights and pleaſtires of che 
Coust, defpiſing the marriage with the Widow of St. Andre as ungqual to him in birth 
had taken to Wife Mary Siſter to the Duke de Longeville, and was more than ever united 
with the Lords of Chaſtillon. So that what the Queen built up with her Art, the diſ- 
poſition of the Prince, and the ſubtilty of the Chaftilbxs threw down. There was no 
leſs diſorder threatned from the difſention that aroſe in the Conſtables Eamily ; which 
being kindled before, brake forth now with greater violence. © For Francis Marcſhal 
of Momorancy (his eldeſt Son) drawn by nearneſs of kindred; and a certain ilunder- 
ſtood ambition , which inclined him (though with 'a mind and-underſtanding much 
Inferiour) to imitate the Admiral z more ever openly declared himſelf for the 
Lords of Chaftiflox , profelling for their ſakes a paſſhonate enmity to the Gaiſer. And 
on the contrary, Henry d* Anville, in refpe& of his Wife (who was Neece to Madam 
Valentine ) allied to the Duke of Aumale, and puft-up by being newly created Marc- 
ſhal in the place of Briſſec lately deceaſed 3 me ae alſo of his Brother, 
clearly depended upon the Catholick party, and the friendſhip of the Princes of Lorair, 
By reaſon of which diſcord, they noe only divided the followers of their Family, but 
alſo held the judgment and counſel of their. Father iry great ſuſpence3 ſeeing her 
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feſtly prepared, the one to fide with the Hugonot party, and the other to foment the re» 
Ghaont of the Catholicks 3 by theix private contentions augmenting the publick dis 
{tra IONS» ; 

It hapned at the ſame time the more to incite the animoſity of the parties, that the 
Cardinal of Lorain returning from Rome , and offering to enter Paris with a certain 
guard of armed men, as he had poyer to do by a Brevet (ſo they call it) from the King, 


| ſealed by the High Chancellor, and ſubſcribed by the Queen 3 the Vareſhal of Momo- 


1566, 


The Aſſembly 
ar Moulins, 
and the decree 
made there, 


An interview 
berween the 
Princes of 
Guiſ/e and the 
Chaſtillors; ut 
no reconcilia- 
tion, 


_ 


raxcy, after the death of Briſſac' made Governour of that City, tirſt injuriouſly forbad 
his entry, and afterwards in a tumultuous manner put him out of the Town 3 pre» 
tending he knew not that the Cardinal had a Licence from the King and the Council. 
In which tumult the Admiral, who was near, ſecking an occaſion of new firs, and 
burning with a defire to appear the Arbitrator , and as it were the Oracle of France, 
ran thither, accompanied with a-great train, and appearing in the Parliament ,” a thing 
not uſially done except in great neceſſity , but by the King himſelf, or by his Autho- 
rity gravely advertiſed the Counſellors, promilſing his care to pacifie the uproars of the 
people, and to free them from ſo imminent a danger. Which kind of pyoceeding ex- 
ceedingly offended the King and the Queen 3 it appearing to them, that thoſe people 
preſumed too evidently-to counterpbiſe the Royal Authority. But the end at which 
they aimed made. them artificially :diſſemble their diſpleaſure. With theſe ſeeds-of 
diſcord: ended the year 1565. 

. At-the beginning of the year following, the King and Queen being really intent, 
though-inwaxdly exafperated;-to put an end to the troubles of the Kingdom rather by 
the arts of Peace, than the violence of War, went to Moxlins; where thoſe that were 
fummoned met from all parts at the Aſſembly 3 in which the complaints of the. people 
being propoſed and contidered, and the abuſcs introduced 3 according to the advice of 
the High: Chancellor ; there was a long punctual decree formed, in which'was preſcri- 
bed a form of Goverament, and a manner of proceeding for rhe Magiſtrates, taking 
away. thoſe corruptions and diſorders that uſe to give the ſubjeR juſt cauſe of complaint, 
Ar the ſame time the King, inflifting upon the pacification of his ſubjects for the gene- 
ral peace of the Kingdom, a reconciliation was endeavoured between the Houſes of Gwiſe 
and Chaſjtillon , at which appcared on the one fide the Mareſhal of Momorancy with the 
Chaſtilous 3 on the other, the Cardinals of Lorain and Gwiſe : but with ſuch backward+» 
neſs in. both parties, that there was-little hope of tincere intentions, where there ap« 
peaxed:ſo mugh diforder, and fach, an adherence to private intereſts. For onthe one 

art, 'the Duke af <Amale, Brother to the Cardinals, had abſolutely refuſed to be pre- 
nt thereat 3; apd, Heavy Duke of Gaiſe, yet in age of minority, came thither, only not 
to diſpleaſe his Tutars » but carricd:;himfelf in ſuch a grave, reſerved manner, that it 
clearly appeared, though his Governours brought him againſt his will, when he was 
once 5omneat age, the would not'forget:the death of his Father, nor obſerve this peace, 
to which. he could nor, being then {o.young, remain.any way obliged. But on the other 
part alſo, the Maxeſhal-gf- Momarancy,-not induring fo far to humble himſelf, denied to 
peak cqrtaig wards appaitited by. the Queen and the Council for the fatisfaftion of the 

Cardinal of Lora4514 nor would. cyex have beep brought to it, if he had not been forced 
by his, Fatkes 3 who. if ;he refuſed, [1threatned to difinherit him 3 and the Chaſtillons op- 
pong, by. their 'ARions: this ſeeroing Agreement, ; ceaſed not to calumniate and make 
hoidker jp5erpretationg of the proctieginga of the: Guifes. At the laſt they were brought 
ragethes in; the preſence of 'the King) where they imbraced and diſcourſed, but wich a 
general beliefi” even,of. the King himielf, that the teconciliation could not long endure 3 
which py few days proves fdrindeed. For the Duke. of Aumale arriving at the 
Cours; Adenicd expreſly, to meet with:, ar uſe any.adt of ſalutation or civility to the Ad- 
mizal, ot the-xeG gf, his Fatvily,:! ©n:the contrary, in the Queens preſence he ſaid, that 
the Admital layitg $&his chaxge that he had:hired one to kill him, he ſhould think it a 
great happines w-be Nut, up with him in-a chamber , that he might hand to hand let 

in kyow. be had ne need, of help; but that he was able to determine his own quar- 
xds himſelf, And hecaule the Queen wwoved therewith, anſwered, That they 
might meet; in the field 3 the! Nuke, 

Gentlemen, hut would zetura- ay with tweitty 3 and if he met the Admiral, he might 


Thaps make him-bgas macde'; and intthis fury be would have left the Court, if the King 
had nat-Jaid att expads- cadimayd: wpen-bim' to fray. After which new exaſperations, 
Ande{o; (etking all pecans of new: s, piblickly charged.the Duke of 4umale . 
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the:Cduncil, that he had ſet one Captain Heir tomurther him : to-which the Duke re« 
plycd wich great ſhew of reſentment, It was neceffary to lay hold of Artin; who not 
beitng found calpable in any thing, was ar laſt releaſed. Both parties ceaſed not tu» 
cuxly''toperſecure each other both in words and deeds, each of \them accuſing their 
adverſaties, that they went about toxaiſe men, and had an intent to difturb the quiet 
of tHe Kingdom. Which (though diligently inquired into) proving but vain ſurmiſes, 
at 'lergeh it was ht the bett way to continue the peace, that-the Lords of both 
hould abſent themſelves from che Court , where daily new occaſions arifing of 
ceftation between them, the things alteady quieted were diltarbed and ſabverted, 
To this end, and to give example to the reſt, the Conftable with -the Mareſhal 4 A- 
?ille his Son, taking publick leave of the King and the Queen, went to their Caſtles in 
the Iſle of Fraxce, So the great Lords following the ſame tefolation , within a few 
days after they all departed; and patticularly the Prince and the Admiral, went feve- 
rally co their own houſes 3 and the Duke of Aumale being left Heir to Madam Valen« 
tixe his Mother-in-law, who died aboat that time, retired himſelf to Anet, a place of 
pleaſure which ſhe had built. There remained at the Court only the Cardinal of Lo» 
rain, whom the King imployed in all buſineſſes of importance and the Mareſhal Mo- 
maraacy, whoſe Government of Paris the Queen meant by ſome ſlight or other to take 
away 3 that ſo powerful a people might not be under the command of a perſon that 
was inclined to innovations 3 and that the chief ſupport of the Kings Authority for the 
preſent might be put into ſuch hands as depended abſolutely upon himſelt. 

Ac this | cock time happened the diſtaſtes and departure of the Queen of Navarre from 
Court. For ſentence being given by the King againſt Frances de Rohax, by which the 
contra& of marriage between Her and the Duke of Nemours , though ſubſcribed by 
their own hands, was made void 3 and he having concluded to marry Anne 4” Eſte, 
Widow to the late Duke of Guiſe; Queen Fane, after infinite, but vain attempts in 
favour of her Neece z at the lalt, (juſt as they were Marrying in the Kings preſence) 
cauſed one whom ſhe had hired with promiſe of Reward to interpoſe, and make a 
Proteſtation in the name of Frances : but he being taken and impriſoned, without in- 
terruption of the Marriage , and finding her defigns took no cffe&t 3 equally offended 
withal, thinking her ſelf injured and deſpiſed, ſhe reſolved to leave the Court, and 
retire into Bearn : deligning in her mind, to raiſe new and more dangerous troubles. 
She took for occaſion and pretence of her departure, That the could not be ſuffered a 
free exerciſe of her Religion. For the King being advertiſed by the Popes Nuncio, and 
divers others of the great reſort of perſons of all ſorts to her lodging, to hear Hugo- 
not Sermons 3 and knowing the Pariftans were greatly ſcandalized thereat 3 he one day 
ſent his Provoſt de P Hoſtel (as they call him) to ſeize upon her Miniſter: and though 
he were not taken, (for the Provoſt gave him ſecret notice, that he might be gone) 
yet Queen Fane eſteeming it as an huge affront, and having made many complaints 
thereof to the Queen, pretended that this was the cauſe of her departure. But the 
Court was full of joy and feaſting for the Marriage of the Duke of Nemonrs and Ma- 
dam de Gaiſez, belides many other Weddings that were celebrated, made the Carnival 
appear indeed a time of pomp and pleaſure 3 that cuſtom of the Nation giving a te- 
ſtimony to thoſe who govern, That to lead a merry pleaſant life, is a way in ſome 
meaſure to mitigate the fierceneſs of mens minds, by reaſon of ſuch great difſentions 
then amongſt them not a little inraged. | 

The Feaſts were continued with great ſolemnity for the Marriage of Prince Lodovico 
Gonzago, before contracted, and now conſummate. This ſecond Son of Frederick, Duke 
of Mantua coming, when he was but a youth, to the Courtipt France , by the advan- 
tage of his Birth and nobleneſs of preſence, but much more for quickneſs of his wit 
and Courtly behaviour, got a great reputation 3 which continually increaſing, by gi- 
ving upon all occaſions large teſtimonies of his valour, there was not any that ſurpaſſed 
him either in the Kings favour; or general eſteem of the Court. 

It hapned, that as the young Cavaliers of France uſed to court ſome Lady whom 
they pretend to marry , this Prince, full of modeſty and prudence, paſſing by thoſe 
which flouriſhed in beauty or wealth, and were therefore ſought after by many, made 
his addreſſes to Henriette de Cleve, Siſter to the Duke of N-wrs, a Lady of great diſ- 
cretion and wiſe behaviour 3 but neither for beauty nor portion equal to many others 
in the Court. But the Prince liking her, and ſhe eſteeming his affefionz after her 
Brother was killed in the Battel of Drexx, and ſhe, as cldeſt Daughter remained Heir 
O 2 to 
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to the State 3 with a rare example of gratitude, declared freely, that ſhe would not 


chuſe a Husband amongſt any ot thoſe that newly pretended 3 but whatever came of 


| it, would marry the Prince Goyzaga. For ſhe had ſufficient teſtimony, that he, bei 


her Servant when ſhe was poor and forſaken , loved her perſon 3 whereas all the 
could not deny, but- that they ſought her at the-preſent, only in regard of her fortune. 
So this greatneſs of mind being approved of both by the King and the Queen, the Mar- 
riage followed withour delay, and at this time was ſolemnized : After which was cele» 
braced the Wedding of the Prince Dol!phine, Son to the Duke of Monpenfier, who mar- 
ricd the only Daughter and Heir of the Marqueſs de Mezzere; which was an —_— 
match for Birth, but ſhe brought him forty thouſand Franks yearly Revenue, and ha- 
ving 'been before promiſed to the Duke of Mayerne , ſecond Son to the late Duke of 
Guz/e, thoſe of the Hugonot FaQtion- hoped that this Alliance would breed diſcord be- 
tween che- Houſes of Morpenſier and Lorain. But the Cardinal and the Duke of Aw- 
male, with the reſt , who knew how much it concerned them not to break friendſhip 
with a Prince of the Blood, and for Eſtate the moſt contiderable amongſt them, wiſel 
diſſcmbled this injury 3 ſeeing it was impoſlible to hinder the Match already concluded. 
After theſe principal ones, many other lefſer Weddings tollowing, the Court ſeemed in 
appearance altogether turned to-pomp and delights3 but nouriſhed inwardly the peſti- 
fcrous ſeeds of long diſcords and bloody Wars. 


The End of the Third BOOK. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
He Fourth Book relates the occaſion of the Second Civil War : the ſudden 


riſing of the Hugonots to take the King and Qneen- Mother Priſoners, who * 


were at Monceaux « place of pleaſure in Brye: their fright, flight and retreat; 
firit to Meaux, and afterwards to Paris: the deliberation of the Hugonors 
to beſiege that City , and famiſh it ;, to this purpoſe they take the Towns about 
it, burn the Mills, go cloſe under the Gates, axd poſſeſs themſelves of the Bridge 
at Charenton: the Queen promotes a Treaty of Agreement, which is drawn out 
in length by many parlies 5, but takes ng effe# : Foot and Horſe come to the 
King from all parts : ſo that having gotten a great Army, the Conſtable iſſueth 
out Ay City to make the Enemy retire : the Battel of St. Denis followeth, 
in which the Hugonots are routed , and the Conſtable is killed : they take the 
way of Champagne to meet with Aids ſent them out of Germany, and in the 
place of the other, the King maketh Henry Duke of Anjou his Brother, Ge- 
eral of the Army : Supplies arrive out of Flanders, ſent by the Ctholick, 


King, and from Piedmont, and divers other places : the Duke of Anjou pur- i 


ſueth the Hugonots to fight with them before they join with the Germans ; he 
overtaketh them near Chalons, but through the diſcords and impediments put 
in by his Counſellors, the Battel is hindred : The Hugonots peſs the Meule, and 
Join with Prince Caſimir,and the other German Supplies. They return with new 
courage and force into Champagne: The Queen-Mother goethto the Army to re- 
medy the diſorders; where it is reſolved not to fight with the Hugonots who were 
grown ſo powerful, but to draw out the War in length: wherefore the Armies go 
on, both the ſame way : this counſel troubleth the Prince of Conde and the Ad- 
miral, unable through want of Money to keep the Army long together : They res 
Solve to beſjege Chartres, whereby to provoke the Catholicks to Battel: The dan- 
ger of Chartres, bringeth on a new Treaty of Peace, which at laſt is concluded : 
The Arnties are disbanded ; but the Hugonots reſtore not all the places that they 
held;and the King diſmiſſeth neither the Swiſſes nor the Italians;where:1pon new 
differences ariſe; the King ſeeing the Conditions ill performed upon which he pro- 
miſled a pardon,giveth order to apprehend the Prince of Conde and the gy" 
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who with a good Guard were retired toNoyon in Burgundy,»por advice giver, 
they fly and ſave themſelves at Rocha ; raiſe an Army, make themſelves Ma- 
fters of Xaintonge, Poictou, and Tourain : the King ſendeth the Duke of 
Anjou with all the Army againft them : the Armies draw near each other at 
Jelenevil , but fight wot : they march towards Loudun, bat: the contrariety 
of the ſeaſon binders their febting : both Armies, overcome gyith cold, retire; 
ard being infefed wth fekaeſe ſuffer a great mortality :' they return ivto the 
field in March : The Hugonots paſs the Rover Charente, break the Brides, 
and ſtop the Paſſages : the Duke of Anjou finds a LN to paſs the Ri- 
ver; the Battel of Jarnac follows ; in which the Prince of Conde 3s ſlain, 
and the Hugonots are defeated. The Admiral cauſeth the Prince of Navarre 
ard the Prince of Conde, Sox to hins that was killed, to be declared Heads 
of the Fattion; aud by-reaſon they were young , the direion of the War re- 
maineth in him ; he divideth all his forces to defend the Cities belonging to his 
party. * The Dukg of Anjou parſneth the Vifory, and layeth ſiege to Cognac; 
but finding it ſtrongly defended ; raifeth the Camp , and takes divers other 
Towns. A new Army of Germans cometh into France in favour of the Hu- 
gonots , under the Command of the Duke of Deux-ponts 3 he marcheth to- 
wards the Loirez -taketh the la Charite, ard there-paſſeth the River. The 
Duke nan, General oF the Germans, dieth of a Feaver 5, and Count 
Mansfield ſucceeds hint in his Command. The Prince and the Admiral go to 
meet the Germans : The Duke of Anjou , that he may not be —_—_ by 
them, retires into Limoſin 3 the 'Hugonot Forces join ; follow the Kings Ar- 
#9; hirmiſþ hotly at Rochabeille 3 through the barrenneſs of the Country 
the Hugonots are forced to retire. The Queen-Mother cometh to the Camp 
it is reſolved to ſeparate the Kings Army, to let the Enemies Forces conſume 
with time : the Army disbands, and the Duke of Anjou retires to Loches in 
Tourane. OE | 
WY Hilſt theſe things were in agitation at the Court, all other parts of 
the Kingdom groanced under ſevera] afflitions , and frequene 
Inſurrections. For the Hugonots arrogating to themſelves a 
much greater liberty than was granted them by the Edict of Pa- 
citication, endeavoured in many places, without any regard of 
the Magiltrates, by tumults and violence to extend it to the ut- 
termoſt : and on the other fide the Catholicks deſiring to have 
=> that power which was permitted them reſtrained, ſought by often 
complaints ; and ſometimes by force of Arms to moleſt them : whereby in the midſt 
of Peace, the War was in a manner kindled again in all parts 
Theſe diſtractions in the Provinces, not only onkled the Parliaments, which were 
wholly.imployed how to remedy the diſorders that proceeded from matters of Reli- 
gion, but alſo the Kings Council, together with the whole Court, where all the weight 
of the buſineſs falling at-laſt, there ariſe many obſtinate diſputes between the Protedtors, 
and Favourers of both Fa&ionsz the Marcſhal of Momorancy and the Admirals Adhe- 
rents labouring to obtain an inlargement, or at leaſt a confirmation of the liberty granted 
to the Hugonots, and the Cardinal of Bowrbox, but much more the Cardinal of Loraix 
preſhong that the Catholicks might be ſatisfied in their deſires , and the liberty of the 
other ſuppreſſed. Wheretore the conteſtations fo increaſed when any thing of this 
ſubject came to be handled, and the minds of men were {o fway'd by paſſion, that it 
was thought neceſſary to appoint the Duke of Azjor, the Kings ſecond Brother, though 
yet a Youth, Preſident of the Council, and to make an order that no buſineſs concern- 
ing Religion ſhould be debatcd, if the King or the Queen were not preſent: nor was 
this ſufficient , for the perſons engaged on both ſides accuſtomed now to a liberty of 
fpccch as well as of ation , all reverence due to the Royal Majeſty being laid aſide, ap- 
peared exceeding violent in their diſputes, ſhewing clearly that they were more in- 
lined to the intereſts of the Factions , than either to the publick peace, or preſervation 
of the Commonwealth, 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding the Queen ſtill remained conſtant to her own rules, and the Kin 
perſiſted in the reſolution already taken to diſſemble with all poſſible patience and ſut- 
ferance, the inſolencies that were committed, and to endeavour that policy rather than 
force might at length put an end to theſe evils. And therefore by plauſible Declara- 
tions ſometimes in favour of one party, and ſometimes of the other , they ſought fo to 
appeaſe both, that things might not come to a manifeſt rupture, but that by prolonga- 
tion of time, thoſe wounds might be healed which were yet open and freſh bleeding 5 
for this reaſon the King beſtowed many favours upon the Admiral 3 and his dependants 
and followers got more than the Courtiers themſelves : for this cauſe the Prince of 
Conde was ſuffered to enjoy ſuch an abſolute power in his Government of Picardy, thar 
ſhewing a diſlike to have the Mareſhals of France in their ordinary Vilitations of the 
Frontiers to viſit that Province, the King gave the Mareſhal 4 Amnwille particular order 
not to go thither : and in this conſideration, the complaints brought in continually 
againſt the Hugonots were paſſed over 3 as alſo the reſentments of the Catholicks put 
up with filence, that ſo theſe diſcords might be buried in oblivion, and the troubles 
ceaſe of themſelves. 

At the fame time, the Conſtable who through age, and indiſpoſition of body, de- 
ſired to retire himſelf, made ſuit to the King, that he might ſurrender his Office to his 
Son Memorancy , which the Qyeen by reaſon of his humour and-inclinations abſolutely 
diſliking, the King was perſwaded by her to return anſwer , That having already de- 
ſigned whenſhever the Conſtable left off, or could no longer exexciſe his charge , to 
make the Duke of Avjox his Brother Lieutenant General , it wagnot at all neceſſary 
to think of any body to ſupply that place 3 nevertheleſs not wholly to diſtaſte the Con- 
ſtable, nor by this refuſal obſofurely to loſe his Son , they were content to admit Me- 
morany into the Council of the Afﬀairs, a thing which he had ſoughe after before, but 
could never-compaſs; and beſides gave him 30000 Francks to pay his debts, though 
it were in a time when Money was exceeding ſcarce. And though the Conſtable very 
much troubled to receive a repulſe, was not altogether ſatisfied with theſe other demon- 
ſtrations, yet at laſt he gave over his ſuit : but ſuch was the inconſiderateneſs of the 
Prince of Conde, being governed rather by violence than reaſon, that as ſoon as he heard 
mention of ſurrendring the Conſtables Office , he openly pretended to it for himſelf, 
without any conſideration of the Memorancy's Allies 3 which riot only rendered the 
Kings denial excuſable , who being follicited by two ſuch powerful pretenders, made 
choice of his Brother as a mean between both , but alſo made an abſolute breach be- 
tween him and the Conſtable, and in ſome meaſure took off Memorancy, who was be« 
fore fo much inclined to favour his proceedings. 

To this good ſucceſs the Queen indeavbured to add the reconciliation of the Cardinal 
of Chaſtilon, who being openly a Hagonot ; and the Pope folliciting by the Biſhop of 
CeneAr his Nuncio in the Court of France, that he might be commanded to lay by his 
Cardinals Hat, and quit the Ecclefiaftical preferments that he held, the Queen with 
divers excoſes always patting off that bufineſs, by offering the Cardinal a liberal re- 
comrpence im temporal revenues and preferments , ſought by fair means to effect that 
which,could not be done by force. But theſe delays (which'as the inſtances were greater 
from K-2-) ſtill mcreaſed, together with the favour that was ſhown at Conrt to the 
Biſhops'of Uſzz and /alence, whom the Pope 28 Hereticks had degraded from their 
Biſhopricks, and many other ſuch like things, thad&Pizs Brittier, newly ſucceeded to 
Fins '®/:rtws in the Apoſtolick'Sea; conceive 4 very hard opinion of the Queen, which 


was yet more increaſed by a rumour fprtad broad, by her ill-willers, that ſhe had ſent » 


a Gentleman expreſly to Conftantinople to perſwade the great Turk to ſend an Army 
apainft the Chriftians , that ſo being bufied in their bwn preſervation , they might not 
perſift r5 think: of, or interpoſe in the affairs of the Ringdom of France : which opj- 
nion, though it were not grounded*upon any reafon,' yet it being generally believed for 
# troth that there was a Gentleman fent to Ports, the Pope, lirtle farisfied in other mat- 
fers, was tot alone moved thetewith, but alſo the Republick of Venice, the Setate there 
thinking it not only a thing pernicious to' all Chriſtian Princes; but very contrary t6 
what they expected frorti the Quech Ir gratitude; who they had fo teadily affifted in 
her greareft extremities with their codnfel, arid rifichr tmore with ſupplies. * Infomue 

that the Nuncio made'many fat of it at Ebire,' arid 'the Venetiaf! Ambal- 
{ador by order fromthe Senate dertiamded; and bad if Audictice ro the fare purpoſe 


both of the King and Quern,, at whioh he chodeftly defired repayment of the FIOSER 
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Duckets, which in courtelic were lent by the State for the ſervice of the Crown, al- 
leadging this reaſon, That the Turk (as report went) coming ſo near them, they 
were neceſſitated to make uſe of what they had, and to arm themſelves for their own 
ſecurity. | 

The Queen'being troubled at theſe rumours, and the ill opinion that was con» 
ceivedbf her, and defiring above all things to preſerve the friendſhip of the Princes in 
confedtracy with France, but eſpecially the Pope and State of Venice, becauſe upon 
them the had grounded many hopes , thought it neceffary ro ſend the Chevalier de 
Seurreiexpreſly to K ome to clear her of thoſe jealouſies, which buſineſs he knew ſo well 
how to manage, laying before the Pope all thoſe reaſons that Ludovica Antenori had re- 
preſented to his Predeceſſor , that his Holineſs though he were of a difficult ſcrupulous 
nature, remained fully content and ſatisfied. She omitted not to perform the like Ce- 
remony with the Venetian State, the emity and wiſdom of which ſhe always made great 
account of, havi «4 that purpoſe diſpatched away one of her Gentlemen, who with 
the Leiger Ambaſts or at Venice was to negotiate that buſineſs : but he falling lick 
upon the way, and dying afterwards at Milan, the Ambaſſador took the whole care of 
it upon himſelf, and at an Audience he had of the Prince in the preſence of the Scig- 
nory, which they call the Colledge, he aid, That the King his Maſter had ſent a Gen» 
tleman on ſe to treat of certain buſineſs with the Republick , which he was now 
forced to do alone, for the ſaid Gentleman being arrived at Milan, fell fick there and 
died 3 That his Majeſty commanded him to ſay, That the amity and affetion King 
Francis hts Grandfather and King Hemry his Father always bore to the Republick were 


-very great , but his alone ſurpaſſed them all, by reaſon of the great benefits he had re- 
- ceived from it, and eſpecially the m—_ of money it ſent him in his greateſt neceſſity 3 
. that he would not only fatisfic the de 


, but return the like or a greater courtefic ; that 
his Father by reaſon of the long War he had, left him many debts, which he might well 
cnough have paid, and gotten before-hand with money, if it had not been for the Ci- 
vil diſſentions of his Kingdom 3 that if they were ceaſed, yet the expence would not + 
be taken away 3 for the jcalouſics that continued would neceſſitate him ftill to keep.an 
Army on Foot 3 that the ſuſpition of War is worſe than War it ſelf ; for there is one 
certain fence againſt this, but that requireth a vigilance on all fides 3 that to this was 
to be added the great ſcarcity which cqually afMicted all parts of his Kingdom, and 
the tumults in Flanders, which being ſo ncar, obliged him according to the Maxims 
of State, to make preparations, with great expence, for his own ſecurity ; Wherefore 
he deſired to be excuſed if he did not immediately fatishe the whole debt , that he 
would preſently lay down a third part, and in ſome time after the reſt, and that if 
the Republick had occaſion, he would not only pay what was due, but furniſh as much 
more if it were required 3 wheretfore they t make account of that money as if 
they had it in their own Treaſury : that the more his my grew in years, the more 
he grew to the knowledge of the love and friendſhip of the Republick, and the obli- 
—_ he had toit, both for his own particular and his own Kingdom. To this the 
ke made anſwer, That in repayment of the money the King might take his own con» 
wveniency,, for it was lent to ſerve his occaſions. - | 
' Then the Ambaſſador continuing his diſcourſe, ſaid, That the ſecond thing he had 
in —_ was concerning a bruit ſpread abroad that his Majeſty had ſollicited the 
Great Turk to ſend his Army againſt the Chriſtians, which it ſeemed proceeded from 
a Letter written by one of Ragaze, which was afterwards divulged with additions by 


: the Emperours Miniſters, and the Spani who were in that City, it being interpre- 


. ted by them, that che Gentleman the King ſent the May before to Conſt antiople, was 
© tothiseffe@, though the truth were, the occaſion of ſending that Gentleman, was to 


ſollicite the releaſe of certain Provincial Slaves, that the King beirig defired to call 
home the Gentleman that was refident there, had granted his requeſt , and eſtabliſhed 
this other in his place, who ſeemed to like of the imployment I his Majeſty would 
continue his ancient correſpondence with the Turks, juſt upon the ſame terms that his 
Father and Grandfather had dane before, without innovating any thing therein, that 
if he had any buſineſs to treat with the Turk, or a new capitulation to make with any 
har nr Earth , he would never do it without the privity, advice and conſent of the 
Republick z fag he ſo well knew the amity and affeRion which that State barc unto 
him, and the prudence and wiſdom thereof to be ſuch, that it would never approve of 
any thing that thould not be beneficial to Fraxce, and all Chriſtendom 3 that i _ Re- 
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publick would continue as it had done hitherto with the Turk, he would do the ſame3 
and -if it changed refolution, he would follow the like ſteps, for the __ would ne- 
ver ſeparate himſelf from it, but ever go along in all things that concerned their com- 
mon intereſt. The Senate was very well content with ſo ample a Declaration, and 
deſired the Leiger Ambaſſador to teſtifie both to the King and the Queen their ſati(- 
faction therein , by which means all the diftaſtes at Rome and Venice being removed, 
and the ancient intelligence with both thoſe States confirmed , the whole cate was di- 
reed to the particular affairs of the Kingdom. 

- But all the pains and induſtry uſed to appeaſe the Prince, and to ſecure the Chaſtillons 
was in'vain: He knew not how to leave his natural diſpoſition, nor would theſe by 
any means truſt to the Arts of the Court, and the Hugonots aiming at ſuch an ample 
liberty as was granted by the Edi of Fanary , could not contain themſelves withiri 
the limits of the Articles agreed upon at the Pacification : Wherefore following the ex- 
ample of the Catholicks, who by a joint Embaſhe from the Pope, and the other Prin- 
ces, ſollicited the publication of the Council of Trent 3 they procured likewiſe from the 
Proteſtant Princes of Germany to ſend an Embaſſie of ſome eminent perſons, who com- 
plaining that thoſe of the ſame Religion with them were very ill treated , ſhould de- 
fire the King , that in conſideration of thoſe Princes, and for the quiet of the King- 
dom, he would permit the Hugonots a full liberty to aſſemble themſclves in all places. 

This Embaſhe ſent by the Palatine of the Khine, the Duke of Wittembergh, the Duke 
of Dexx-ponts, one of the Dukes of Saxony, the Duke of Pomerania, and the Marqueſs 
of Baden, many thought it was made at the expence, and with the money of the Hu- 
gonots 3 for the intereſts of thoſe” Princes were not ſuch, that they ſhould make this 
Expedition, which was ſo extraordinary , at this time. However it were, the Am- 
baſſadors having firſt conferred with the Prince , the Admiral, and the reſt of that 
faction, went atterwards to the King , who was returned to Paris, and at their Audi- 
ence,in a tedious tormal Narration teſtified the good will of their Princes,and the inten- 
tions they had to continue their ancient friendſhip with the Crown of France; after 
which preamble, they deſired firſt the obſervance of the Edict of Pacification, and after- 
wards by little and little expreſſing themſelves more at large, demanded that the Mini- 
ſters of the Reformed Religion might preach both in Pari, and in all other places of the 
Kingdom , and that the people might freely in what numbers they pleaſed go to hear 
them. 

The King by nature beyond meaſure cholerick, and by reaſon of his long converſa- 
tion in the War, of a rough behaviour, being now of an age to diſcern good from ill, 
was before exceedingly offended, knowing ſince they came into the Kingdom they had 
firſt treated with others beſides himſelf, but afterwards when he heard their demands, 
he was fo out of order, that he could hardly anſwer them in ſhort, that he would pre- 
ſerve a friendſhip and affeQion for thoſe Princes, as long as they did not interpoſe in the 
affairs of his Kingdom, as he did not meddle in their States : and after he had recol- 
lected himſelf a lictle while, faid, with manifeſt ſhew of diſdain, That he had need 
likewiſe to (ollicite their Princes to ſuffer the Catholicks to preach and ſay Maſs in their 
Cities and Towns 3 and with theſe words took his laſt leave of the Ambaſſadors : Not- 
withſtanding , that they might not remain altogether unſatished, and return with this 
diſtaſte to their Princes, the Queen, to make them ſome amends for the liberty her Son 
had uſed , belides many other honours , gave order that they ſhould have great and 
noble Preſents. 

The Kings anger was wrought to the heighth by the carriage of the Admiral , who 
being come to Court in this conjun&ure, and fearing to loſe his _—_— with his 
party, or elſe aſhamed whilſt ſtranger Princes ſollicited in the behalt of the Hugonots 
not to ſhew himſelf, the morning after being in the Kings Chamber, and ſeeing there 
by chance a Declaration publiſhed a little before z That at the Preachings tolerated in 
private houſes, none ſhauld be preſent but thoſe of the Family , he took occaſion to 
make great complaint thereof; ſaying , In this manner we are deprived the liberty of 
admitting a Friend who cometh by chance to our houſes in a vifit, to hear the Word of 
God; whilſt on the other fide, the Catholicks are permitted to aſſemble whereſoever 
they pleaſe, without preſcribing their number, manner, or any other circumſtance of 
their meetings : at which words, the Conſtable being preſent, tharply reprehended his 


Nephew, and anſwered, The caſe is not the ſame, for the King doth not give a Tole«' 


ration to the Catholicks3 but it is the Religion he himſelf proteſſeth, which is derived 
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to him by a long ſucceſſion from his Anceltors 3 whereas on the contrary, the exerciſe of 
the new Religion was ſimply a grace of his Vajeſty, for what time, number or place he 
was, pleaſed, or ſhould be pleaſed to grant it thum. And the King in choler added, At 
the firſk you were content with a little liberty, now you will be equal, within a little 
while you. will be chicf;agd- drive us out of the Kingdom. The Admiral held his peace, 
but was much troubled in his countenance3 and the King in a great chafe went to the 
Queen-Mothers Chamber , where aggravating the buſineſs, he (aid in preſence of the 
Chancellor , That the Duke of Alva's opinion was right , that their Heads -were too; 
eminent 'in the State, that no arts could prevail with ſuch ſubtile Artificers, and: there- 
foxe it was neceſſary. to. uſe rigour and force: and though the Queen endeavoured to, 
appeaſe him, from that time forward be was ſo fixed in that belief, that it was not 
poſſible to alter or make him of another mind. 
.. Daily ſomething or other hapncd to increaſe and augment the Kings anger. : For the 
Qycen of Navarre ſhewing as' much malice as ſhe could, had a little before made a ſud- 
den Inſurredtion at Pamiers, a City in the County of Foix, where the Hugonots taking. 
a ſcandal at a Procelion on Corps Chriſti day, betook themſelves to their Arms, an 
falling upon the others that were unarmed, made a great ſlaughter among the Church-- 
men, and: in the ſame fury burnt and ruined their houſes z and by her inſtigation, with 
the other principal Heads of that party, ſtrange tumults were raiſed at Moutaban, Cas, 
hors , Rbodes , Perigiewx, Valence, and other places in Languedoc and Daulphine in 
which, though no great matter hapned, no killing of men nor ſhedding of blood z yet, 
as it came to their turns, either the Catholicks. or the Hugonots were driyen out of 
their Countries, according as the one party or the other was moſt powerful in the place, 
with perpetual trouble tq the King and Queen, who many days together were very 
much in doubt of the revolt of Lyons , where through the great concourſe of people 
that from all parts, but eſpecially from Savoy, fled thither for Religion, the Hugonots 
were {o increaſed , and raiſcd ſuch. commotions , that the City had certainly remained 
in the power of that party, if Renato of Birago, Preſident, who was afterwards Chan- 
cellor, and ſucceſſively Cardinal, had not with great dexterity and courage ſuppreſſed 
thoſe tumults 3 afrer which, though the firſt fury were over, yet the FaQtions ceaſed 
not continually to perſecute cach other, and in particular, the Hugonots were accuſed 
to have wrought a Mine a thouſand paces long under the Bulwarks, with an intent, 
whilſt the people were in theſe diſtractions, to give hire to it , and ſurprize the City : 
and though they excuſed themſelves , by ſhewing that the Cave found under: ground 
was the rclicks of an ancient Aqueduct yet the King remained not without jealouſies, 
and ſent the Preſident order to reinforce the Gariſon , and to uſe all poſlible diligence 
to ſecure the Town 3 who providing with great care and rigour to hinder the Aﬀſem- 
blics of the Hugonots, they were exceedingly offended , and murmured thereat in all 
arts. 
; The like ſuſpicion was at the ſame time had of Avignon, which the Kings of Frence, 
through common reſpects and intereſts , have ever no leſs than their own, taken into 
their care and protection. For all thoſe who diſſented from the Roman Catholick 
Faith, being by order from the Pope expelled that City, they retired to the adjacent 
places in Provence and Languedoc, where they practiſed underhand to ſurprize itz and 
ſp far their deſign was advanced, that they had already intelligence to poſſeſs them- 
Gives of one of the Gates z but the huline(s being diſcovered by the vigilance of the 

itizens, the Cardinal of Armagnac, who was Governour there, cauſing diligent ſearch 

to be made after the complices, apprxchended ſome. of them, and ſent Scipione Vimar- 
cato poli, to the Court, to render an account thereof to the King, who ſent a poſitive 
command to the Count of Texde Governour. of Provence, to Mogleu de Gordes Lieus 
tenant of Dawpbine, and to' the Viſcount of Foyeuſe Licutenant of : Laygaedoe, that they 
ſhould furniſh ſuch forces as were neceſſary for the ſecuring of it 3 by which means 
the attempt of the Hugonots at length proved vain 3 who not being daunted with this 
ill ſucceſs, were ſtill ready to imbrace any new occaſion, having likewiſe laid a plot to 
enter into Narbox : and indeed their praGtiſes kept all the Provinces and Fortreſſes of 
the Kingdom in perpetual apprehenfions, but eſpecially the King and Queen, who ſee- 
ing the fire already kindled in ſo many places, reaſonably enough feared the flame 
thereof would at length burſt forth with greater violence , and in ſome place,pr other 
caule a notorious ruines 
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The Hugonots were no leſs bold with their pens than their ſwords 3 for at the 


- Game time a Miniſter, who was born at Orleans, preached ſeditiouſly againſt the Kings 


Authority 3 and had likewiſe printed a Book in which he maintained, That the peo- 


\ple of France were no longer obliged to be obedient to the King, becauſe he was turned 


Idolater 5 and for this reaſon affirmed, That it was lawful to kill him from which 
impious diabolical ſeed afterwards ſprang up in other times and in other perſons, that 

icious Do&rine , which with ſuch horrible perverſion of all humane and divine 
Laws, inſtruQted men, under the pretence of Piety and Religion, to imbrue their hands 
in the Blood of their lawful Kings, by GOD's Ordinance appointed over them as His 

ties» And perhaps by this Doctrine, which ſounded well in their cars, becauſe 
agreeable to their deſigns, the Admiral and the reſt of his party were perſwaded to plor, 
not only againſt the Queen-Mother , but even againſt the Perſon of the King himſelf; 
of which (either truly or falſly) he was accuſed by a Gentleman 3 who (being im- 
priſoned for another great offence) ſought to obtain his pardon by diſcovering, that 


he and two other Gentlemen were ſeduced, and ſuborned with money by the Admi- *? 


ral to kill the King when they ſhould find a fit opportunity 3 and though at the firſt 
there was not much credit given to what he ſaid, yet being confronted with thoſe 
whom he named as Complices, with unexpected Queſtions he fo amazed and filenced 
them, that the King was put into an exceeding jealouſie 3 yet the proofs not being ſat- 
ficient for ſo great a conſpiracy , the buſineſs was paſſcd over with filence, and the 
Gentleman for his other offences condemned to die. 

To this great ſuſpicion was added this other accident, that the Qyeen-Mother going 
one morning out of her Chamber to Maſs, there was found at her feet a long Letter di- 
rected to her ſelf, in which ſhe was threatned, that if ſhe changed not her courſe, and 
ſuffered not thoſe of the Reformed Religion to enjoy full Liberty of Conſcience, ſhe 
ſhould be murthered , as the Duke of Guiſe was formerly, and Maynard, Preſident 
of the Parliament of Paris z *who at the beginning of the tumults about Religion, for 
having paſſed a ſevere Vote againſt the I—_ was killed at Noon-day with a ſhot, 
it never being known by whom. Wheretore the Queen was admoniſhed to guard her 
ſelf from the wrath of GOD, and the deſperate reſolution of men. | 

All theſe things laid together, and continually multiplying on all fides, exceedingly 
incenſed and exaſperated the King ,* who as hg grew in years , conceived till a more 
inveterate hate againſt thoſe who obſtinately oppoſed his will ; wherefore his vature 


 ſuiting with the Duke of Alva's counſel, and the Hugonots not ceaſing continually to 


offend and provoke him , he was every day in ſecret conſultation with his Mother to 
find ſome prompt expedite remedy to extirpate this evil. The Qyeen remained doubt- 
ful, or rather of a contrary opinion, and much more the Chancellor 4e P Hſpxal, being 
both of them averſe to thoſe dangerous violent proceedings, as altogether difagreeing 
to the diſpoſition of the French 3 inſomuch that together and apart they earneltly de- 
ſired and adviſed the King to be patient, and diſſemble his anger 3- even the Cardinal 
of Loraiz himſelf, with his Brothers and Nephews, gþough they were very well pleaſed 
to ſee him fo paſtionate, yet wiſhed he would have kept himſelf more reſerved until 
ſome ſeaſonable fit opportunity had been offered. But there was no end of the com< 
plaints of the people, nor of the jealouſics and dangers ſtirred up by the Heads of the 
Hugonots : all parts abounded with bloody motrnful difſentions 3 the Prince and the 
Admiral ſometimes leaving the Court, ſometimes returning, but ever with ſome new 
complaints or pretenſions , gave great occaſion both of jealouſic and offence : and the 
King being patlionate and furious, could no longer indure them 3 fo that at length ic 
was reſolved together with policy to imploy'force, and to bridle the exceſfive Liberty 
of the Rebellious FaQtion.' 'And* the Catholick King ſending at the ſame time the 
Duke of A!v2 Governour into Flaxders, to curb the iuſolencies of thoſe (who under 
a pretence of Religion, but truly through the hate they bare to the Spaniſh Govern- 
ment, had at once withdrawn themſelves from their obedience to the Catholick Church 
and the temporal Juriſdiction) the Treaty of Bayonne was renewed, and by conſent of 
both Princes an Agreement made ,, that by mutually aiditg cach other , they ſhout 
endeavour the ſuppretſion of ſuch eminent perſons' who were the Incendiaries to nou- 

riſh Rebellion in their ſeveral Dominions, | 
The Duke of Alva went with great force towards the Low-Countries, which in di- 
vers places border upon France, *{o'that'this' occaſion'ſerved the King and Queen for 
pretence to arm, who feigning to have great apprehenſions of the Spaniards, gave = 
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ſent order to hire a conſiderable number. of Swiſſes, commanded all the Provinces to 
have their forces-in a readineſs , levied men in Lyoxaiſe, under colour of ſending divers 
companies of French Infantry into the States'beyond the Mountains, and getting mo- 
ney from ſeveral patts , made a bargain with certain Italian Mexchants , to furnifh 
cight hundred thouſand Crowns, with a full intent to imploy theſe preparations to re- 
ſtrain and humble thoſe ioſolent Spirits, whoafter fo many attempts would hardly ever 
be appeaſed of themſelves , and to put an end to the miſerable diftrations of 'the 


' Kingdoms. 


_ ventto Momorancy 


; Gueur, a Se 
of Hereticks, 


But the very ſame reaſons that neceſſitated the King to this reſolution, neceſſitated 
the Heads of the Hugonots likewiſe to be vigilant for their own preſervation z for ha- 
ving many teftimonies of the. Kings averſeneſs to them, ſeeing the Pope reconciled 
with the Queen, who before in ſhew ſecmed to favour them, perceiving the Princes of 
Lorzin powerful at Court, and finding all the policies that were uſed tended only to 
their ſuppreſſion, if at firſt the reſtleſneſs of their natures only made them delire to 
return to arms, they thought it now an unavoidable neceſſity 3 and though the paſſage 
of the Duke of Alva gave ſufficient colour to their proceedings, yet they ſaw that 

uite contrary to what was pretended, the King and the Queen-Mother (notwith= 
Ganding the High Chancellor oppoſed it) were reſolved not only to furniſh Viduals 
and all other commodities for the Spaniards, (who in their paſſage into Flanders were 
to touch upon their Dominions ) but alſo to ſend proviſions into Breſſe and Sawoy, 
which wanted them, and could not poſſibly otherwiſe have nouriſhed fuch a multitude 
of people as were to pals there. Beſides this, they had advice that the Count of Briſ[c, 
Colonel of the French Infantry beyond the Mountains, who entertained five Compa- 
nies of Foot, every one conſiſting of two.hundred men, though he ſaid he was to paſs 
into the Marquiſate of $zheſſes to ſecure the places in that State, yet heleft the greateſt 
part of them at Lyons, and the reſt undet excuſes rernained in Daz!pbine , as places 
ſuſpeed tobe at the devotion of the Eugonots : of which to be the more aſſured, they 
rfwaded Axdelot as General of the Foot, to deſire the charge of thoſe Levies, and 
w he was refuſed it. They obſerved, that no occaſion was. omitted to reſtrain the 
liberty of Religion , and that the injuries the Catholicks did che Hngonots were not ſo 
ul interpreted as jar dang leaft ation of the others. They marked the repulſe was gr 
| when he pretended to the Conſtableſhip , becauſe he inclined to tas 

vour them, and that the Marquefs 4"-Elbexf General of the Gallies being dead, his 
place was preſently beſtowed upon the Baton de ta Garde, that Monſieur de Meru, Momo- 
rancy's Brother, might not have time to; make ſuit for it, a man who had ever applyed 
himſelf to the profeſſion of the Sea, ' but of the ſame inclinations with his Brother. 
They took notice likewiſe that when the Marcſhal de Burdillon died, Monficur de Gon- 
#or, Brother of the Mareſhal de Briſſac deceaſed, was the very ſame night choſen in his 
place, to hinder the pretences of Audelot: and Muy, who had a promiſe of it before. All 
theſe things. conſidered together, they doubted that the King of Frayce holding intelli» 
gence with the King of Spain, would at length chaſtiſe them for their paſt inſolencies, 
and force them to live conformable to! the Catholick Religion : and though: the King 
ſent the Viſcount de Foyexſe to.beliege Pamiers, that had openly revolted, where the 
Rebels at firſt ſight of the Cannon abandoned the Town, and ficd into the Mountains 3 
yet by the advice of his Mother , he ſtil made ſhew of bearing great reſpe&t to the Au» 
thority of fi ugoogt Lords, excuſed and palliated the things that were done 3 and 
to keep them in their duty until ſuck time as the Swifſes were come , and the other 
forces gatten together , continued a ſeeming affeRion to the Prince of Conde, and the 
Admira], withal afſuring them, his intention was that they ſhould injoy a Liberty of 
Canſcience,, and live according to the Capitulation; omitting no kind of. art that might 
any way conduce to. pleaſe 'or ſecure; them And the Queen-Mother (upon whoſe 
aQions the warieſt of the Hugonnts chjcfly-caſt an eye) to cover with a more-profound 
diflimulatiqn the ſecret of their Counſtls,. and to_take away the ſuſpition which ſome 
haſty acioy or any the laſt inconſiderate (peech of 'the Kings might give them,” na- 
king uſe of it e common, report ſpread abroad.that King Pb:lip had refolved to paſs him- 
ſelf in pe; into Ffentreypont gu ing and making more of it then was yer:ſpoken of, 


ſeemed to have exceeding jealouſies, and to apprehead that this/Voyage of his was with | 


ſome-turther cud than meerly to'ſuppreſs.the Grew, for which-the forces of che Duke 
of. Alva were more then {ufhcient, whereupon ſhe piit on ſuch afhewof perplexity, that 
ſhe. made moſt men-inderd þeligye all thoſe preparations of mencahd money were ofily 
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for this occaFion , which that it might be the more credited , divers of the Lords were 
ſent for to the Court , and making a kind of aſſembly, whereat many of the Hugonots 
were preſent, they entred into a conſultation of the means.not only how to defend the 
Frontiers, but alſo to make an offenfive War againtt the Spaniards, it they found the 
Catholick King came with any ſiniſter intention 3 and as {were by the advice of. this 
affembly they reſolved to ſend young Þ Aubeſpine the Secyetary into Spain, who pre- 
tended he went for no other purpoſe but to diſſwade that Riog from coming , or clſe 
by obſervation to make probable conjectures of the end, 'and deſigns of his Voyage 3 
but the truth is, he was ſent toconfirm the former agreement. Withal to be ſure that, 
theſe diſimulations ſhould be well a&ed on- both tides : the Queen diſpatched away 
poſt Father Hugoa Franciſcan Fryar, who having communicated to the Catholick King 
the intention of their proceedings, ordered it fo; to. give the more colour to. the jea- 
loufies in France , that he ſhould receive P Awbeſpine without any manner of reſpect, 
delaying his Audience , and making no accompt of him, and in all other occurrences 
ſhew little confidence or ſatisfaction either from the King or the Queen-Mother, who 
on the other ſide ceaſed not to complain in publick of the Spaniards, diſcovering a 
defign and reſolution ſuddenly to. move with their Forces againft them 3 which was fo 
excellently diſſembled, that not only, the common ſort of people who were not con- 
cerned in the affairs, but even the Pope himſelf ſo far believed all that was done to be 
real, that he very earneſtly interceded by his Nuneio to perſwade the Queen, that the 
Catholick King intended nothing at all againſt the King her Son, and thercfore it was 
not neceſſary to make ſuch great preparations of Souldiers, who if they were led up- 
on the Contines , might perhaps be an occaſion of fome miſchief, which' was not. 
thought on before. The Queen anſwered the Nuncio with ambiguous artificial ſpeeches, 
neither denying nor affirming the War, expreſſing a miſtruſt of . the Catholick Kings 
deligns, and complaining of tim, that he had in no meaſure anſwered the confidence 
ſhe had of his integrity, and the care that was taken; that the InfurreQions in France 
might not encourage his Subjects to rebel 3 but at ſthe ſame time'declared , That the 
King her Son intended not to violate the League with the Spaniards, nor to reſolve 


upon a War, unleſs he were neceſſitated and provoked firſt by them : Which uncertain 


_ of diſcourſe rather increaſed the doubts, than any way |fatisfied concerning the 
truth. | 4 


a oo 
The Pope was 'not alone deceived with theſe diffimulations ; but the: Prince of The Prince of 


Conde, of a diſpoſition apt enough to receive any new impreſſions, counſelled/the King 
to take this occafion to make War with the Spaniards, offering to bring hink'a great 
number of men of the Hugonot Faftion , which ſerved only to caxaſperate the 'King, 
who could not be well pleaſed, that any body ſhould preſume to have a greater (credit 
or authority in his own Kingdom, and with tht Subjects thereof; ' than himſelf; and 
though the Queen perpetually deſired him to difſemble his paſſion; aud the other Ca- 
tholick Lords didhe fame 3 yet he could not forbear to expreſs his diſpleaſure with the 
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Prince, and to reprove him for what he had ſaid, though afterwards he excuſed: him» . 


ſelf to the Queen , that he treated him'ſo on purpofe to take him. off from| the hopes 
of being Conſtable 3 for which the Prince at length moving ;the /King himfelf, the 
Duke of A»jox, being firſt throughly infiructed by his /Mother; without expecting the 
Kings Anſwer, replycd in a diſdainful manner, That his Majeſty having promiſed to 
make him his Lieutenant-General, he was not of fuch a temper, to fuffer that:any body 
elſe ſhould pretend to command the Army but himſelf z which repylſe diſpkafing the 
Prince, he ſhortly after left the Court; the ſame did the Admiral and' Anudelot with much 
greater reaſon of diſcontent z .for the Colonels Brifſac and $trozzithaving refuſed to obey 
the command of Axdelot General of the French Infamry, the Council through hate of 

him, determined it, contrary to cuſtom, 'in their favour. 11! 1 g7 
Nevertheleſs the Queen continuing her wonted arts, endeavoured by many demon- 
frations of kindnfe(s fill to entertain the Hugonot party with/hopes; often Idifdourling 
of her diffidence in Spaiw, of the jealoufies of che Duke of dlvs; of the troubles in 
Scotland, where there were commotions of great conſequence, for which ſhe feenied tb 
rake exceeding thought; by reaſon 'of the recipmcat” intelligence! ever: held/\wieti-that 
Crown, and of the little correfpondence wich Explayd z for having refaſed wpon: the 
inſtance of that Queen £0 treftore-Calla# , with irany more'things of (the liktonatre, 
which Altended-co lull the reftiefs curkolity of the Huponors:/ "But ie iss hard:biacter 
to deceive thoſe who are full of jealouſics, and carefal to obſerve every little: A 
: The 
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The Prince of Conde and the Admiral, who knowing the guilt of their own Conſcience, 
put no truſt in the flatteries of the Court, calling to mind all the paſt occurrences, 
and conſidering them throughly, reſolved not.to be prevented, but to gain the advan- 
tage of being hrſt in Arms, Wherefore, at Jhe beginning of the Summer in the year 
1567. ſix thouſand Swiſles arriving in the Ifle'of France under the condu@ of Colonel 
Fifer, a man of great eſteem amongſt his own Nation, the Heads of the Hugonots be- 
ing come to /aleri, ſhewed their adherents certain. ſecret advertiſements, which they 


faid they had from a principal perſon at Court, -in which they were adviſed to ſtand 


upon their guard 3 for the intention of thoſe; that governed, was, to ſ&ze upon the 
perſons of the Prince and the Admiral, with 4 reſolution to keep the firſt in perpetual 
impriſonment, and preſently to put the other to death 3 then making uſe ofthe Switles 
and other Souldiers, on a ſudden to clap Garifons into thoſe Cities which they thought 
inclined to the Reformed Religion, and revoking the AQ of Pacification to forbid the 
exerciſe thereof in all parts of the Kingdom. 

At the beginning there were many different opinions amongſt them, for divers gave 

no credit to this advertiſement others were difhdent of their own ſtrength, and a 
great part abhorred the neceſſity of a War 3 inſomuch that they left Valeri, with a re- 
ſolution not to proceed any further till they were better aſſured of the truth of their in- 
telligence': but the Swiſles being alzeady come into the Iſle of France, who at firſt it 
was ſaid ſhould ſtay upon the Confines, and the Cardinal de S. Croix from his Bi- 
ſhoprick of Arles arrived at Court, who, the Hugonots ſuſpeQted, came as Legate from 
the Pope,'to authorize with the Kings conſent the-obſervation of the Council of Trent, 
the chief Leadcrs of the FaQtion.re-aſſemble themſelves at Chaſtilon, where the Prince, 
the Admiral, and Andelot, perſwaded them without further delay to take Arms which 
opinion, though with: ſome difficulty,” at length prevailing, they preſently entered into 
a conſultation what, courſe they ſhould take in the adminiſtration of the War. 
' Some m—_— it beſt to get, poſſeſſion of as many Towns and places as they could 
in all parts of the Kingdom , to the end to ſeparate and divide the Kings Forces. 
Others by the example of the late War thought this advice both unprofitable and dan=- 
gerous 3 and perſwaded, having made themſelves Maſters of two or three ſtrong places 
at a'xeaſonable diſtance one from the other , where the Forces of the Faction might 
aſſemble, as ſoon as was poſlible to put it to a Battel , ſeeing without ſome notable 
Vidory they could never hope to bring their bulineſs to a — end, 

But the Admiral who with long premeditation had throughly weighed theſe opi- 
nions, 'placing all his hope in expedition and prevention , propoſed a more deſperate 
indeed; but far more expedite way , and adviſed, that betore they were thought of, 
they ſhould make an'attempt on7a ſuddain to ſeize upon the perſons of the King and 
Qneen-Mother, .who'imagining: they had, with their arts brought the Hugonots into 
a ſtupid ſecurity), 'or elſe believing they could not ſo.ſoon or ſo ealily bring their Forces 
together, paſſed their time without any 'apprehenfions for the preſent at Monceaux, a 
Houſe of the Queens,” and at ſome: other places of pleaſure in Brye, where they might 
with. much. facility be ſurpriſed -and carried away. | He made appear to them that by 
this ſuddain alteration :they ſhould:gain that power , that appearance of reaſon, and 
thoſe Forces which. in the late War their adverſaries had, and through which the Vi- 
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Now whil the Hugonots, made their preparations in divers places, and whilſt their 
Confederates and Dependents aſſembled themſelves together, the enterprize was car- 
ried with marvellous ſecrecy : but when they began to move from ſeveral parts to the 
place appointed, the Queen. though late, and when it was even ready to be put in ex- 
ecution, had advertiſement thereof, who never imagining that the Hugonots could fo 
ſoon, or with ſuch ſecrecy unite themſelves, or make any inſurrection, that ſhe ſhould 
not have notice of it long before 3 and thinking her ſelf ſecure through the ſtrength of 
hes Swiſſes who lay ſo near, was at this time ſurprized with danger, when ſhe leaſt 
dreamt. of; any moleſtation, baving perhaps too much relied upon thoſe difſimulations 
and arts which ſhe uſed to appeaſe the reſileſs. minds of the Hugonots, yet not being 
at all daunted with the greatneſs of the. danger , believing her preſervation depended 
wholly upon quicknels, as ſoon as ever ſhe received the news, ſhe preſently with her 
Son and ſome few near zhout them took Horle, and leaving all thcir carriage and train 
behind, went in great di igence.to Meaxx, which was the neareſt Town, not having 
time to ſave themſclves in: any place that. was ſtranger or better defended. There they 
ſent one Meſſenger after another for the Swiffes , who quartered in the ſame Pro- 
vince but a few Leagues off, and the Marcſhal de Momorancy was diſpatched away to 
the Hugonots to demand of them in. the KINGS Name the cauſe of their taking 
Arms. | | 
Momoraitcy, as is (aid. before, in his heart favoured the Princes and the Admirals 
Factions : but his natural averſcnc(s to.aQion, the reſpect he bore his Father, his mo- 
deſty of mind, and the little fatisfactiop he received trom the Prince of Conde, made 
him nevertheleſs hold with the Catholick party , and therefore he was thought a fit 
perſon to ſerye the Queens deſign , which was to, amuſe the Hugonots Forces till the 
Swiſſes were come to Court, And it fell out accqxding to their deſire » for meeting 
the Prince and the Admiral ypon the -way , whil he informed himſelf of their xea- 
ſons for this commotion, whilſt he diſputed with them the unjuſtice of the open vio- 
lence they intended to the Kings perſon, and wil they were conſulting, and deba- 
ting with contrariety of opinions amongſt themſelves , what anſwer the ſhould :xe- 
turn to the Queen , the Swiſſes not loſing any minute of the time, but beginning 
preſently to march with wonderful ſpeed , as if it had been to run a race, arrived 
where the King was, and the Hugonots loſt the opportunity of effeQing fo great: a 
dclign. | 
But the Swiſles being already come , and knowing the Hugonots would be there 
alſo within a tew hours aftcr, the. Kings Council entred into a debate whether it were 
better to ſtay in the Town, and abide a Siege, or elſe endeavour to make a retreat to 
Paris , which was ten leagues off, and hazard fighting with the Encmy upon the 
way. The Conſtable believing for certain the Hugonots would ſet upon them in 
their march, and thinking it very dangerous , having no conſiderable company of 
Horſe, to fight in ſuch an open champion Country, perſwaded all he could, that ic 
_ = fit to expoſe the perſons of the King and Queen to ſuch an evident certain 
a7zards 
The Duke of Neovrs on the other fide , thought it not only diſhonourable , but 
much more dangerous likewiſe to expect a Siege in a little Town , that had no De- 
tence but an old broken Wall without any proviſion, or method of War: betwcen 
which opinions they remained long, in ſuſpence , and the Conſtables advice had. at 
length prevailed, it Colonel Fifer, having deſired to be admitted to the Kings pre- 
ſence whillt he was in Council, had not with great effe&ual ſpeeches humbly requeſted 
his Majeſty not to ſuffer himſelf to be beſieged in ſuch a poor place , by a company of 
inſolent rebellious Subjes, but that he would be pleaſed to commit himſelf and the 
Queen his Mother to the fidelity and courage of the Swiſſes, who being fix thouſand 
ſtrong, would with the hcads of their Pikes make a way for him through any Army 
whatſoever of his Enemies. To this ſpeech the Swiffe Captains, who ſtaid at the 
Council-Chamber-Door, adding, their carneſt defires, the Queen ſanding up, and with 
gracious ſpeeches commending their fidelity and vertue, gave order they ſhould refreſh 
themſelves thoſe few hours of the night that remained 3 for in the morning ſhe would 
freely commit to the proteCtion of their valour the Majeſty and welfare of the Crown of 
France: At which reſolution the Air redounding with the ſhouts of all thoſe of that 
y Nation, they went to prepare themſelves for the next day, and the Lords of the Court 
* were very diligent to put the Archers of the Kings Guard and their own (crvants in __ 
| Preſently 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 


Colonel Fifer 
with 6060 
Swiſles ſaves 
the King, the 
Queen, and 
the Royal Fa- 
maly, frem 2a 
great Army of 
the Hugorots, 
and marcbing 
in an excellent 
order fighting 
wich the Fne- 
my, condutts 
th.m lafe to 
Faris. 


Preſently after midnight, the Swiſſes with great chearfulneſs beating up their Drums, 
went a mile out of the Town to put themſelves in order, and the King with the 
Court taking the ſhorteſt way, juſt at day break was ready upon the place, where the 
the Swiſſes having received him and the Queen, with the Ambaſſadors of Foreign 
Princes , and all the Ladies of the Court into the midſt of their Battalion, began to 
march with ſuch a fiercencſs and bravery, that in many years France had not ſeen ſo 
remarkable a ſpectacle. 

They had not marched thus above two miles, (the Duke of Nemours with the Horſe 
of the Kings Guard going before, and the Conſtable with the Gentlemen of the Court 
following after the Battalion ) when they ſaw fome Troops appear of -the Hugonots 
Horſe which advanced a good pace to charge them. The Swiſles cloſed their ranks 
and charging their Pikes, ſhewed ſuch-an undaunted courage to receive the aſſault of 
the Enemy, that the Prince of Conde and the Admiral being come up to the Rear with 
a party of ſix hundred Horſe , making caracols, and wheeling about the field, durſt 
not charge their Battalion , who ſtanding in a very cloſe order , and fiercely ſhaking 
their Pikes, ſhewed little fear of the fury of their Horſe : But the Count de /a Koches 
fou=cault with a Troop of three hundred Horſe, and Andelot with another of two hun- 
dred being joined with them, they returned furiouſly to charge them again in the Rear. 
At the ſame inſtant the Swiſſes with admirable nimbleneſs faced about to fight, and the 
King with great ardour ſpurred. on his Horſe to the front of the Battail , being fol- 
lowed by the chick Lords of the Court , but for the moſt part without any weapons 
but their Swords, none of them finding in ſuch haſte Arms either defenſive or offen- 
five fit for ſuch an occaſion. The Hugonots made ſome ſhot as if they meant to fall 
in upon them in good earneſt 3 but ſeeing the frank reſolution of the Swiſſes, they 
wheeled off, and caracolled again, 'and began to keep at a diſtance. Thus ſometimes 
advancing, ſometimes making a ſtand to receive the charge of- the enemy who followed 
them in the Rear ſeven Leagues together, they kept on their way with an admirable 
conſtancy, till the Hugonot Captains being wearied, and ſeeing they could do no good, 
partly through the daring courage of the Swiſſes, partly becauſe their Forces arrived 
not ſoon enough at the place appointed, left off purſuing them , and perceiving the 
night draw on, retired to lodge in the adjacent Villages : which when the Catholick 
Lords knew, (not to expoſe themſelves the next day to a greater hazard) they re- 


| fblved, leaving the Conſtable and. the Duke of Nemours with the Swiſles, that the 


The Cardinal 
of Lorain ſaves 
himſelt by 
flight from 
the Hugonots, 


The Hugonots 
reſolve to be- 
fiege Paris, 
ſtop the paſſa* 
ges whereby 
proviſions are 
conveyed to 
the City,make 
incurſions into 
the Suburbs, 
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King and Queen ſhould go-on towards Paris , which they did with more than an or- 
dinary pace , not without ſome fear, and very much danger; for if the enemy had 
been advertiſed thereof, and ſent but two hundred Horſe before to lie in their way, 
they might very cafily have taken them. All that were preſent were exceedingly 
moved to ſee the Queen with all her Sons fo invironed by their Enemies, that in an 
inſtant all the Royal Family might have been loſt, and it was a great chance it fell out 
otherwiſe, nor Teſs good fortune that the Swiſſes had ſuch an addreſs 3 for without 
them it had been impoſſible to eſcape the hands of the Enemy. 

The King being come to Paris, was received with great joy of the people, even 
ſhedding tears through tenderneſs 3 and the Duke of Aumale, who was there before, 
went with three hundred Horſe that he had gotten together to meet the Swiſſes, who 
arrived not till after midnight in the Suburbs. The next morning they entered the 
City with the ſame order and bravery , being received by the King himſelf at St. Mar- 
tins Gate, who having highly commended their valour, and made them a donative of 
a pay, the reward of Conquerours, they were ſent back to the Suburbs, where Quar- 
ters were provided for them. 

The Cardinal of Lorain, of whom the Hugonots had a principal deſign to rid them- ' 
ſelves, at the ſame time the King and Queen marched away, went with a ſmall train - 
out of the great road through by-ways towards his Archbiſhoprick of Rheims in 
Champagne, and falling unawares into certain Hugonot-Troops which were gathering 
together in thoſe parts, leaving his coaches, and foGog his baggage, with much difh- 
culty ſaved himſelf by flight. | 

But the Prince and the Admiral , though they ſaw the miſerable ill ſucceſs of their 
deſign, which wholly depended upon expedition and prevention , yet they reſolved 
they would beſiege Paris, hl of 'opinion that a City ſo repleniſhed with people, and 
not at all furniſhed with victuals, would in few days be brought to ſuch extremity, that 


it muſt be delivered up to them of neceſſity, for there was not any Army ready that 
was 
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was not any Army ready that was able to ſuccbur or relieve it. ; To this end they be- 
gan to poſſeſs themſelves of all the paſſages of the Rivers, by which proviſions are con- 
veyed to Pars , fortifying and placing Guards in all the little Towns about the City, 
which being but weak , and unprovided of any defence, in this ſudden cotnmotion 
were with little delay, and leſs pains reduced into their power 3 ſo that beirig Maſters 


of Montereau, Lagny, S. Denis, the Bridge of $ Cloud, Dammartine, and all the places ' 
thereabout , the tifth of Odober they made incurſions eveh to the walls of Pars, and - 


burnt the windmils without the Ramparts , between $. Honore*s gate and the port de 


Temple, with great terrout to the Parifians, and extream offence to the King, who in -. 


the heat of paiſion, could not forbear with thteats and rough language to expreſs an 
anger full of revenge. In the mean while, the Qyecen, upon whoſe prudence and 
care the whole welfare of the State depended, imployed all her itduſtry to get an Ar- 
my ſoon enough together , to raiſe the enetny from the Siege» To which purpoſe, 
beſides the general order given all over the Kingdom, that the Catholicks ſhould take 
arms, the Colonels Briſſac and Strozzi were ſent for in all diligence with the old 
French Infantry , the Sieurs de Sanſac, Savigny, Tavanes, and Martigkes , with the 


'Gens & Arms, the Duke of Giſe from his Governtnerit of Champagne, the grand 


Prior from that of Auvergne, the Mareſhal 4*Amnville with the Fotces of his Family, and 
particular Orders and Letters direted to all the Catholick Lords and Gentlemen 
of the kingdom, to haſten them away, who at the firſt report of the Kings danger in- 
Nantly ran together 3 wherefore though the occaſion were preſting and urgent, yet it 
was hoped all theſe aids would arrive before the City were teduced to an extream ne- 
ceſſity, which by the help of the Swiſſes, and readineſs of the Parifians was able to hold 
out many days But the thing that troubled theQueen, was the gteat ſcarcity of rho» 
ney : wheretore having called together the Catholick Princes. Ambaſſadors that were 
rclident at Court, ſhe very effectually recommended to them the preſent occaſions of 
the State, and defired every one of them to procure ſome convenient aid from their 
Maſters : nor content with this, diſpatched away Annibal Kuccelai poſt into Italy, to 
get what conſiderable Sum he could of the Pope and the great Duke : with Giovannz 
Corraro the Venetian Ambaſſador, ſhe treated in private with great ſhew of confidence; 
to diſpoſe the Senate to lend 100000 Ducats :: To the Duke of Ferrara ſhe writ very 
earneſtly that he would give her leave to make uſe of 100000 Francks and more that 
remained in France to fatisfie certain debts; and into Spain ſent Monſieur de M2/aſſiſe 
to the ſame purpoſe. But foreſecing the ſlowneſs of theſe Supplies in reſpe& of the 
urgency of the preſent occaſions, the King calling together the chief Citizens of Paris, 
obtained of them 400000 Francks 3 and it fell out very opportunely, that the Prelates 
being aſſenibled at the ſame time in Pars, to conſult of the affairs of the Clergy, agreed 
among themſclves to make the King a preſent-of 250000 Crowns towards the preſent 
maintenance of the War : beſides theſe proviftions which were preſently brought in, 
the King being informed that certain Merchants ſent 60000 Reals of 'Eight into 
Flanders, and exceedingly offended that they would not furniſh him-with any part 
— cauſed the money to be ſtopt, which was an exceeding help in ſo preſſing a ne- 
ity 
Nevertheleſs the Queen , to protra@ the time till ſupplies of men and other nece(- 
fary proviſions arrived, and to abate the fervour of the Enemy, being conſtrained to 
have recourſe to her wonted arts, excellently diſſembling thoſe ſo freſh injuries, and 
the late danger ſhe paſſed, began to make overture of a Treaty for an Accortihoda- 
tion by Monſieur de S. Sxlpice, a perſon in whom ſhe repoſed' much confidenee,, and 
that was not ill chought of by the Hugonots,, who not ſhewing themſelvcs/altogether 
averſe from peace, 'there went to them in a place equally diſtant from both-Armies the 
ligh Chancellor, the Mareſhal of Momoraxty, and 1a Viewx-Vile , Monſicur 4# Mor« 
ers, and the Biſhop of Limoges 3 to whom though they propoſed inſolent exorbitant 
tions, ſuch as Conquerours uſe to impoſe upon the Conquered z yet to gain the 
efit of time, they artiticially ſpun out the Treaty till, giving them hopes of con- 
deſcending to their deſires. / 1 
The Propoſitions of the Hugonots were theſe : That the Queen-Mothet ſhould have 
nothing to do in the Government : That thoſe who till then had managed theaffairs, 
ſhould render an account to them of theit proceedings: That the King ſhould dif- 
band all his Forces : That all ſtratgets ſhould be ſent out of the Kingdom, ard parti- 


cularly the Italians, to whom they attributed the invention of thieit new Impotitions - 
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* Any kind of 
impoſition, e- 
ſpecially that 
which 1s paid 
unto the King 
upon ſale of 
Salt, 


The City of 
Orleans taken 
again by the 
Hugonots and 
divers others, 


« 


and put the Writing in bis hand,” which being read,” the, Prince (aid. he would return 


and * Gabeles : That the Edi& of Fanuary ſhould be reauthorized, -and puncually: 
obſerved with a free exerciſe of the Hugonot Religion in all places ,: and particularly 
in Paris: That Metz, Cal4is, and Havre de Grace, ſhould be conligned to them for 
their ſecurity : That all Taxes ſhould be taken away : That a general Aſſembly of 
the States ſhould be called : That Juſtice ſhould be done them againſt the Princes of 
Guiſe, by whom they aid they were perſecuted and calumniated, and other things nat 
unlike theſe 3 which ſeerming rather ridiculous than matter of hate, chiefly that Article 
in which they demanded a preſent disbanding of the Kings Forces, whilſt they had an 
Army on foot at the Gates of Paris, afforded no hopes at all of an accommcdation: yet 
the Queen ſending every day new perſons to treat, according to her defign, drew out 
the buſineſs in length ,- and gained time to free her (elf from ſo great an exigence. 
Nor wcre theſe delays diſpleaſing to the Hugonots, who thinking it more proba! le to 
prevail by a Siege , than by ſtrength , did what they could to ſiop all the paſſages to 
the City, hoping rather by famine than force to reduce it into their powers and in 
the mean while expeRed a ſupply of men from their party, which were raifing with 
exceeding diligence in all parts of the Kingdom. But theſe aids that were hoped for 
on both ſides, bred grievous and dangerous InſurreQions in the Provinces: For in 
Normandy,” Picardy, and Champagne, (which lie neareſt to Parts, and environ it on all 
ſides) the Hugonots were aſſembled together in great multitudes, with a reſolution 
to ſuccour their party, and the Governours did the fame for the King 3 ſo that being 
kept in play there, they could not go to.,join with the Army before Paris : by which 
commotions the Villages and Towns were peſtered with' Souldiers, and the ways fo 
broken, that all intercourſe and traffick was hindered and deſtroyed. 

At the ſame time the Hugonots poſſeſt themſelves of the City of Orleans and tho 
Fortreſs z which being ſcarcely finiſhed, and ill guarded, was ealily reduced into their 
power. The taking of this place was of yery great importance 3 for heſides the bene+ 
fit of having ſo conſiderable a City fo near. Paris, they found there three Cannons and 
five Culverins, which was very advantageous to the Army, that before had never a 
piece of Artillery. In Bargundy they took Auxerre and Maſcox, but the laſt not with- 
out ſome blood, for the Catholicks mage a valiant reſiſtance. In Daxlphine they got 
Valence, Lyons was full of tumults, and the Sicur de Ponſenac taking arms in their fa» 
vour, brake the ways ,; and fomented the commotions-within the City. The Count 
de Montgomery ſurprized Efſtampes , which was of ſo much more conſequence, becauſe 
near Paris. In Languedoc, Niſmes and Montpellier were revolted to the Hugonots. Metz, 
a ſtrong place of'very great-importance'upon the Frontiers of Lorain, was upon the 
point of xeyolting, Monſicur de Diſans who commanded the Gariſon, having declared 
himſelf for.the Hugonots ; whereupon not only the: Marethal de 1a Viewx-Ville the Go» 
vernour of. that place was conſtrained to leave the Court, but the Duke of Giſe alſo 
took a reſolution to march that way. Upon the coaſts of the Ocean they made them+ 
{clves; Maſters, of Diepe 3 and in Gaſcony they were ſo ſtrong, that Monlieur de Mon/ve 
having ſuch/an enemy'to deal with, could not fend thoſe aids that were intended to 
Paris. . r : | 5s | 
Theſe ſtirs that were not without much blood-ſhed, rapine, and frequent encouns» 
ters, retarded for ſome, days both the, Kings ſupplies, and the recriiting of the-Hu- 
gonots Army. But the firſt that arrived, , were the Kings Forces 3 for Timoleon Count 
of Briſſze,i and Philip Strozzi who cammanded the Infantry, though 4delot and Myy 
(having,lekt the Camp on. purpoſe, lay in the way to hinder their paſſage, yet): coaſt» 
ing the Country through Woods and: Vineyards, and; having carriages to flank them, 
arnved ſafe in Paris with four Regiments of Foot 3 and the Catholick Nobility at the 
IRS being beficged , came together from all parts in great diligence to 


& | A ya F ; | 
- The King having now, .no.more. occaſion to diſſemble, ſent an Herauld to ſummon 
the Prince, and the xelt-of his Confedexates aſſembled at. ;St. Dennis, within the ſpace 
of foux,and twenty hours to lay down their arms, and/iteturn to- theix obedience, or 
elſe to pronounce them Rebels and Traytors. At the appearance of the Herauld, who 
brought the Summons in writing , the Prince of Conde-ini a fury proteſted, If be : ſaid 
any. ror toucht.upox his Honour, be woxld preſently cauſe him to be hanged : to which 
the Herauld knowing himſelf: backed with the Royal Authority, anſwered boldly, I an: 
ſent from your Majter and nine, nor ſhall word: terrifie . me from executing my Commiſſion z 
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anſwer within three days 3 but the Herauld replyed with the like boldneſs as before, 
chat he muſt reſolve within four and twenty hours : CFthat the ame Herauld being 
ſent again the next day, carried back an anſwer in much milder terms than ordinary, 
the Heads of the Hugonots profeſſing, , They were reſolved 1ſtill to remain his Majeſties 
loyal Smbjefir, nor to deſire any thing but the conſervation of their Propriety, their Religion, 
and their Lives ; and only demanded ſuch conditions as they thought neceſſary for ſecurity 
of the ſame , which they would ever acknowledge as teſtimonies of bis Royal favour and 
oodneſ7. 

6 — kind of proceeding renewed the hopes of an Accommodation ; wheteupon it 
was concluded, that the Conſtable ſhould the next day have a conference with ſome 
principal perſons of that party 3 ſo that going out of the City with about two thou- 
fand Horſe, when he was in the mid-way toward St. Deniz, he commanded his com+ 
pany to ſtand, and advanced himſelf, accompanied only by the Marcſhal de Cofſe, his 
Son Momorancy, and F — Secretary of State. The ſame was done by the other 
fidez for the reſt ſayin ind, the Prince, the Admiral, the Cardinal of Chaſtillon, 
Roche-fou-cault and Andelot came to meet them. The Prince ſpake very modeſtly, 
though he departed not at all from the conditions already propoſed 3 but the Cardinal 
of Chatilln told the Conſtable, who perſwaded him to relie upon the Kings word, 
without ſeeking any further ſecurity for their Propriety and Lives, that they could not 
txaſt to the King, and much leſs to him, who had broken his word, and was an OC- 
caſion of the preſent calamities, by having counſelled his Majeſty to violate the Edit 
of Pacification, Whereupon the Conſtable gave him the Lye, and ſo they parted 
with ill language, no hopes remaining of an a ent. Wherefore the King having 
called together the Princes, Knights of the Order, Captains of the Gens 4 Arms, and 
Colonels of Foot, in the preſence of many of the Nobility and others, made a Speech 
full of couragious reſolute expreſſions, in which he told them, That there was nothing 
be deſired more than the peace and quiet of bis Subjett;, which had induced bim to grant the 
Hugonots many things repugnant to his own inclinations, and contrary to bis nature z but 
notwithſt anding ſo many graces and priviledges , ſom? of them abuſing bis favours, with 
divers ſcandalous imputations ſought to raiſe a Rebellion in th: Kingdom, and were grown 
ſo bold in their wickedneſs, that they durſt conſpire againſt him, the Quzen and bis Brothers, 
for which enormous Treaſon he might juſtly chaſtiſe' and cut them off , nevertheleſs, notbing 
altering bim from his firſt reſolution, on the contrary, to the prejudice of bis own _— 
nd to the diminution of the Royal Dignity, he had ſent ſome of the' principal perſons in the 
Kingdom to treat with them, to whom they were not aſhamed to make thoſe Propoſitions which 
were already well known to every body:therefore he had at length determined to have that by force, 
which be could not obtain by their conſents, and that he was confident eaſily to effeft bis de- 
fires by the aſſiſt ance of thoſe Lords he ſaw there about bim , who having has ever faithful 
zo the Kings bis Predeceſſors, be boped would not abandon him now in ſo great a neceſſity, and 
in ſo lawful and ju't a cauſe 3 wherefore he d:fired them conragionfly to imbrace the occaſion 
of meriting both from their King and Conntry , and not to tonfider thoſe dangers to which h2 
would firſt expoſe his own Perſon- for the preſervation of the Commonwealth, 

The Conſtable anſwering for all, ſaid, Intreaties were not neceſſary, for every one 
there was ready to venture his life and fortune in his Majeſties ſervice : and then turn- 
ing about to the Nobility, continued his Speech in this manner ; Gentlemen, there is 
no ſuch true real Nobility as that which is acquired by Vertuez, and you that are born Gentle« 
men, nat to degenerate from your Anceſtors, cannot b:tter imploy your ſelves than im defence 
of our King againſt thoſe, who to make a King for their turns, endeavour to exti this 
Race, Be reſolute then, and as with one accord you inviron his Majeſty in this place, = 
pare your ſelves with your Courage and Vertne to encompaſs bimt id Arms 3 and 'T'who bave 
the charge of the Militia, though I am old , promiſe to be the firſt to aſſail the' Enemy. 
Which Exhortations were followed by general Acclamations and conſent of all that 
were preſent, though for the molt part it was believed the Conſtable and his, more in 
words than in deeds favoured the Kings party, and gave too willing an cat to the diſ- 
courſes of the Hugonots, who were no leſs hated by the Nobility, than detcſied by the 
— Own A_ reaſon. LE | 

c City began to feel the incommodities of a Siege, and ſuffered extreamly through 

want of ViQtuals 3 for the Admiral in a bravery at Noon-day; in the face 2k _ 

Army, poſſeſſed himſelf of the Bridge at Charenton, a league diſtant from the Walls, 
whereby-the paſſage of the Riyer being cut of; all manner of  provifioti begati to be 
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at an excchve rate 3 but the greateſt difficulty was how to nouziſh ſuch a number of 
Horſe as were then in the Town ; for which reaſon the Conſtable, provoked by the 
cries of the people , and impatient, having a much greater Army than/the Enemy, 
that the City, to the ſmall reputation of the Kings Forces, ſhould be ſo iraightned 
and incommodated , ifſued out of Paris the ninth day of November, and quartered his 
Van-guard at /a Chappelle, a place upon the high-way between the City and the Ene- 
mies Camp , which reſolution obliging the Hugonots to lie cloſe together in a Body, 
that they might not be ſurprized apart , they quitted the Villages about, ſo that the 
paſſages were again open, and the ways free to carry all things that were neceſſary in- 
to Paris, They ſent likewiſe to ___ Andelot, who with eight hundred Horſe and 
about-two:thouſand Foot had paſſed the River to ſtreighten the Siege on that ſide, be- 
lieving that the Conſtable (as it was true) being much ſuperiour in force, would ad- 
yance, aud- preſently either ſhut them up in St. Dexzr, or elſe force them with: great 
diſadvantage to fight, | 
The Prince of Coyde with the Battel lodged cloſe under the Walls of St. Denis, 
keeping that Town for his ſecurity behind him 3 the Admiral with the Van lay on the 
right hand, at St. Ozyxe, a Village near the bank of the River , which ſerved him 
both for a fence againſt the Waters and the Enemy 3 and Mxy and Genlis with the Rear 
at Auberziliers, a Town on the left hand 3 and becauſe on one fide of them was a great 
open champagne, they made a ditch, and raiſed an indifferent work to ſecure them 
from being affaulted in the Flank, and placed a guard there of fix hundred ſmall ſhot. 
But the Hugonots entring into debate, what was beſt to be done, being ſo much in+ 
feriour in number to the Kings Army, in which were ſixteen thouſand Foot, and more 
than three thouſand Horſe , many were of opinion it would do well to retreat till the 
Supplies they expected from divers parts were arrived 3 the Prince of Conde and the 
Admiral thought it impoſſible to retreat withqut receiving an abſolute defeat ; for the 
Kings Army lying ſo near, they could not poſſibly march away without being diſco- 
vered, and conſequently followed and affaulted : wherefore they judged it beſt, as well 
to maintain their reputation, which to the Heads of a popular FaQion, and eſpecially 
at the beginning of a War, is ever of great conſequence, as alſo that they might the 
better make a retreat, to give them battel 3 for the days being at the ſhorteſt, ic. would 
quickly be dark, and ſoon ſtay the fury of the fight, in which they hoped their Horſe 
(which were very good) would ſo damnitic the Kings Army, that they would not be 
able to follow them that night, by the benefit whereof they might retire , and meeting 
Audelot with freſh ſupplies, ſecure themſelves from danger. ' 
Whil the Hugonots were in this conſultation, the Conſtable was not idle, but be- 
ing confident they would cither make a retreat 3 or if they came to fight, be totally 
ruined : [the morning after, being the Vigil of St. Martin, one of the ProteQors of the 
Crown of Frence , having put the Army in order, ſent reſolutely to affail the Enemy. 
The Duke of Axmale _-2 the Marecſhal 4 Anville led the Van, and were placed againſt 
the Admiral : the Duke of Nemoxrs with a great number of Horſe which were ranged 
upon the champagne brought up the-Reer , and the Battel commanded by the Cons 
ſtable, was. placed againſt the Prince of Conde, after whom followed the Swiſles in their 
orders flanked by the Count of Brifſac and Strozzi*s Foot. It was already paſt mid- 
day when the Conſtable ſeeing the Enemy reſolved to give them Battel , not to loſe 
time, advanced with his Squadrons:in ſuch haſte to- charge themy that the Foot. march-+ 
ing in axder ' were left a great way. behind , and could not come up to fight 3- which 
falling out according as.the Hugonots deſired, they with their Cavalry (in which they 
had much the advantage) drew up behind the Conſtables Battle, and charging him. cour 
Tagiouſly;quite through, : made a great laughter among his men. - The Duke of Nev» 
maxrs thayght to tay the fury of the.Enemy by charging them in the Flanck 3 but the 
clay way, and a gallant oppolition made by the Hugonot Muſquetiers at 
TEQUI 


cl beipg in bi 
e work , there was: ſo much time to be; ſpent there, that he could not; make ſuch 
habe requilite;taſuccour the Conſtable... The Duke of Avmale and the Mare 
nal 4 Anmille, attempted the fame, but; were hindered by the Admixals Van, whobaving 
moved from his place, and retired almoſt tothe bank. of the River that he wighe not be 
ingled, yahiantly with them, by which means the Conſtables Battalion be- 
ken by divers Troqps.of their Hare, -belides the Princes own which 
x:$mzined without xeceiving any ſaccours., ſo oyer-matched by the 
. that, is @ ſhoxt rimeis was abſolutely routed and:defiroyeds, yt! - 
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upon the head, yet he ſtill continued fighting valiantly, and was endeavouring to rally 
his men, when Robert Stuart a Scotch-man rode up to him with his Piſtol bent toward 
him, whereupon the Conſtable ſaid , Doſt thou not know me ? I am the Conſtable 3 
he replied, Yes I do, and becauſe I know thee, I preſent thee this, and inſtantly ſhot 
him in the ſhoulder, which made him fall 3 but as he was falling, he threw his Sword 
(which though the- Blade were broken he held till in his hand) with ſuch a violence 
at Stwart's face, that he beat out three of his teeth, brake his jaw-bone, and laid him 
upon the ground by him for dead. The Conſtable lay a good while abandoned by his 
men that ran away, and left him in the power of the Enemy 3 but the Duke of Aumale, 
and Monſieur 4' Anville having routed and defeated the Admirals Van, when they once 
ſaw them flee, left the purſuit, and came up to ſuccour and ſuſtain the Battalia , by 
which means the Conſtable was redeemed out of the hands of the Hugonots, who were 
then carrying him away priſoner, and his Son with much difhculty convey'd him though 
already half dead to Paris, The Duke of Nemonrs having in the mean while paſſed 
the Ditch, and with great ſlaughter driven the Hugonots out of their Work, with the 


like Maſſacre brake their Rear, and having chaſed thoſe that ran away into their quar- 


The Conſtable had four little hurts in his face, and a great blow with a Battle-axe 
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ters, rallied his Horſe, and returned furiouſly to mingle with the Enemy in the hotteſt 


of the tight. So the Catholick Van and Rear which had put to flight the Hugonot Van 


and Rear coming cloſe up to the Princes Squadrons changes them ſo furiquſly inthe Front 


and in the Flank, that many of his Troops being diſordered, the Victory manifeſtly in- 
clined tothe Catholicks. In the mean while the night overtook them, which was very 
dark and rainy, by favour whereof the Prince of Conde, who having had his Horſe kill'd 
under him, with much difficulty recovered another, and the Admiral who by the fierce- 
neſs of a Turkiſh Horſe that he rid that day , was ſo far engaged amongſt the Ene- 
mies, that he had like to have been taken priſoner, retired in haſte to St. Denis, lea» 
ving the Field and the poſſeſſion of their dead as an aſſured token of a Victory to the 
Enemy. The Catholicks though victorious, partly through the loſs of their General, 
partly through the darkneſs of the night, left purſuing them, and the Foot having not 
had time to mingle in the fight, returned intire to their Quarters. 

The flaughter on both ſides was much more conſiderable in regard of the quality 
than number of the dead; for on the Kings party none fighting but the Horſe , and 
on the contrary thoſe Foot only that defended the Ditch which flanked the Rear, they 
that were killed were without doubt the moſt part Gentlemen or Perſons of Note, 
among(it which , thoſe of the Hugonots fide were the Count de Suze, the Vidame of 
Amiens, the Count de Saxt, Metſieurs de Piguigny, Caniſy, S, Andre and Garenna : of 
the Kings men few were killed, but very many hurt, as Monſieur de Sanſac, a Cavalier 
of great courage and expectation. The day after the Batrel the Conſtable died, having 
at the So" year of his age fought fiercely , with a youthful courage, and ſhewed no 
leſs: ardour of mind than vigour of body. At his death he had no diſturbed thoughts, 
but on the contrary teſtified an exceeding conſtancy, inſomuch that a Confeſſor coming 
to his bed-fide to comfort him, he turned about, and with a ſerene quiet countenance 
deſired he would not moleſt him, for it were a brutiſh thing having lived fourſcore years, 
not to know how to die a quarter of an hour. He was a man of an exquiſite Wit, 
and mature Wiſdom, accompanied with'a long experience in the changes of the World, 
by which Arts he acquired happily for himſelf aud for his poſterity exceeding great 
Wealth, and the chiet Digoities in the Kingdom but in his Military Com he 
had always (ch ill fortune, that in.all the Wars of which he had the Government, he 
ever remained either a Loſer, or gricvouſly wounded, or a Priſoner 3. which cr 4” 1a 
were occaljan , that many times his fidelity was queſtioned 3 even in this laſt aRion, 
where fighting he loſt his life, there. wanted not ſore who were; envious enough to 
accuſe him, That having the command of the Kings Army againſt his own Nephews, 
he charged fo hey, 690 left the Foot behind on-purpoſe, becauſe he would nat, though 
he might, gain a *ompleat Vidory. Wi 

Thoſe: that ſpake without patſion, gave himsthree principal attributes, That he was 
a good Souldier, and a loving Servant, but an Wl Friend z for in all his aQiong he was 
ever {waycd by the conſideration of his own; intereſt, The fame day died Claxd 
ae P Anbefpine, chief Secretary of State, a man of very great eſteem, and. a faith- 
ful Infirument of the Queen-Mothers, in whoſe place was ſubſtituted Nicholas de 
Newf-ville, Scigneur de Villeroy, his Son-in-law, he who with great reputation of _ 
om, 
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dom, following, the ſteps of his Predeceflor , continued in that place to an extream 


- old age. 


The ſame night after the Battel , Andelot joined with the Hugonots at St. Denis, 
who having paſſed the River with great difficulty by reaſon the Catholicks had ſunk 


| or carried away all the Boats, could not come ſoon enough to the fight 3 but by his 


counſel the next morning, being the Eleventh of November, judging, as indeed it fell 
out, that by reaſon they had loſt their Genera), the Catholicks would not appear again 
in the Ficld 3 the Hugonots ſhewed themſelves in a body without the Trenches ready 
again to give Battel , maintaining with this bravado the reputation rather of Con- 
querors than otherwiſe. They ſtood ſtill in that manner a quarter.of an hour, and 
in their retreat carried off ſome of their dead bodies : but having loſt the greateſt part 
of their Foot, and moſt of the principal Gentlemen amongſt them being either killed 
or grievouſly wounded, they reſolved not to ſtay any longer, leſt the Kings Army, being 
provided again with a General, ſhould reſent their former Joſs 3 but having ſent ad- 
vice to their friends that were already advanced to ſuccour them, the fourteenth they 
began to march in great haſte towards Champagne, with an intent to paſs that way into 
the Confines of Lorain, ; | 
The Prince and the Admiral at the beginning, when the Swiſſes raifed by the Kings 
Order entered the Kingdom, ſent Meſſieurs de Francfurt, and Chaſtelliere into Germany z 
and perſwaded Prince Caſimir, Son to the Count Palatine of the Rhine, to raiſe an Ar= 
my in their favour 3 to which purpoſe they had already furniſhed ſome ſmall ſum of 
money, with a promiſe, when be was arrived upon the Borders, that they would give 
him 100000 Crowns of the Sum for the payment of his men, which ,promiſe, with 
the hope of booty, and prey, ſtirring up Prince Caſimir, and divers other Captains uſed 
to live in Armies, and by the benefit of War, they got together (not long after they 
were in Arms, ſeven thouſand Horſe, and four thouſand Foot, and the Hugonots had 
advertiſement that they were ready with theſe Forces to enter upon the Confines of 
Lorain. For this reaſon they took a reſolution to march that way, that they might as 
ſoon as was poſſible join with the Germans, and be inabled with this addition of Force 
to purſue the War with ſuch counſels as the times and occaſions. would adminiſter. 
The Army kept very cloſe together , being all the way to paſs through the Enemies 
Country, nor did any one man disband from the principal diviſions, necetfity having 
taught them diſcipline 3 Andelot only with Harquebuſhiers ſcoured the Country, on 
all fides cleared the paſſages, diſcovered the ſituations of places, and brought in provi- 
ſions3 nevertheleſs they made all the haſte they could to arrive upon the Confines, 
though being ſtraitned of victuals to nouriſh their men, they were forced likewiſe 
to affault divers little weak Towns upon the way, with the pillage and prey thereof to 
ſupply the wants of the Souldiers, notwithſtanding they proceeded with ſuch celerity 
and addreſs, that they loſt not much time, nor ſuffered any of their men to disband 
or ſtraggle from their company. In this manner without ufing their Cannon they 
ſcaled and took Bre-Conte-Robert , Nogent upon the Seine , and Pox:-gone , populous 
great Boxrgs, in which, and in the Villages about , they found ſuch ftore of Horſes, 
_ having mounted all their Foot, they marched with leſs difficulty and more ex- 
pedition. | 
In the mean while the Queen being by the death of Momorancy freed from the power - 
and reputation of the great ones, nd left ſole Moderatrix and Arbitreſs of the Catho- 
lick party, not meaning by the EleQtion of a Conſtable or General of the Army again 
to ſubjeQher ſelf to the danger of being over-awed, but deſiring to preſerve an abſo- 
lute Authority in her ſelf and her Son, perſwaded him with many arguments to con» 
fer the command of the Army upon his Brother Henry Duke of Anjow, a Youth of fin- 
gular wit, and wonderful expeQation , but ſcarce ſixteen years of age 3 and ſo much 
the rather becauſe the Council thought it not honourable for the King to go himſelf in 
perſon to command the Army, or.to take Arms againſt his SubjeQs, becauſe it would 
give them too great a reputation. | 
Wherefore in this manner hindering all emulations or pretentions of the great ones, 
and not advancing'any body to ſo ſupream a power , Henry was in the Kings Council 
declared Lieutenant-General of the Army 3 but becauſe he was ſo young, there were 
appnitited for his aſſiſtance Francis Siegneur de Carnavalet , under whole diſcipline he 
was brought up from the beginning, and Arthur de Cofſe, Mareſhal de Gonor, a man 
for the opinion was had of his wiſdom and courage evyer-held in great elteem. = 
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Fe. - there were in the Army the Dukes of Monpenſier, Nemours, and Longeville, 4564, 
: I —_ de Luxembourg, Signeur de Martiguies made Colonel General of the French al 

* Infantry, Faſper Viſcount of Tavanes, Timoleon Count of Briſſac, and Armand de Byron 

then Maſter, or (as they call it) Mareſhal of the Field, who for his valiant exploits, 

2 will be often mentioned by us in the enſuing ſtory. Neither the Mareſhal de Momorancy 

nor 4 Anville followed the Camp 3 for the Duke of Monpenfier being appointed as Prince 

*® of the Blood, to lead the Van, they pretended that Dignity belonged to Momorancy as 

"> firſt Mareſhal of France, who after the General, is to have the chiet place in the Army. 
"+ But the King not being willing to recal what was already done, as well not to diſoblige 
'* the Duke, as becauſe he was not confident of Momorancy, and thought it dangerous 
* to commit that part of the Army which was firſt to front the Enemy to his truſt 3 the 
> two Brothers in diſcontent choſe rather to remain near the Kings perſon than to preju- 
"= dice theirright. The Duke of Awmale likewiſe left the Army, having the ſame pre 
> rentions with the Marcſhals as he was the antienteſt Captain in Fraxce, yet he did not 
> declare himſelf, becaufe he would not break with the Duke of Monpenfier , but under 
 pretence of going to aſliſt with his advice the young Duke of Gwiſe his Nephew, (in 
= _ whoſe Government, when the Germans, who were expected, came, the chief weight 
of the buſineſs would fall) went with the King and Queens approbation to imploy 
himſelf where there was moſt need of his affiſtance. 

In this conjunure arrived the Count of Aremberg , ſent out of Flanders by the. 
Duke of Alva according to the former agreement at Bayonne, with one thouſand two 
hundred Lances, and three hundred Harquebuſhiers 3 a ſupply very conſiderable in it 
ſc}f, but wrought a far greater effe&t through the Union that was ſeen to the ſame end 
between thoſe two Crowns. With theſe Commanders, with eighteen pieces of Can- 
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Fl non, and the whole Army, the Duke of Anjox moved to follow the Hugonots, hoping 
> toovertake and to fight with them. before they could join with the Germans z whic 
undoubtedly he bad done, if there had been as much prudence and union amongſt his 
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Counſellors, as there was in him defire of glory, and a readineſs to encounter the 
Enemy. | | 
The Prince with all his Army was come near Sens, the chief City in Brye, but nei- 
ther by art nor nature much fortified , wherefore he thought he might take it as he had 
done divers other Towns in his march, by ſcaling but che Duke of Gziſe, who with 
the forces of his Government had already reduced Mets into the Kings obedience, and 
placed the  arecſhal de 1a Vieux-Ville Governour there, taking that way which he heard 
the Enemies Army inclined , entered very opportunely into that City , and being pre- 
pared to defend it couragiouſly, was an occaſion that the Prince deſpairing to take it 
not to interrupt the principal or neceflary defign , with his wand readineſs turned 
another way 3 ſo that having received at Monterolle a recruit of certain Troops of Horſe, 
which-came out of Gaſcony, together with three Field-picces that were taken at Orleans, 
which they brought with them, he continued on his march 3 in which, though he uſed 
all poſſible diligence, yet he was unawares interrupted by. a weighty and dangerous ac- 
cidentz for being now advanced as far as Chaalon, the principal City in Champagne, 
he met there the Marchioneſs of Rotellize his Wives Mother, being ſent from the Court 
to make a'new overture of peace, 'with an intention, as-many faid, only to hinder the 
Princes Voyage, and amuſe him till-the Kings Army was come : and the iſſue confirmed 
this ſuſpicion z for ſhe having imprudently propoſed a ſuſpenſion of: Arms for three 
days, in which the Kings Deputies were to come to a place appointed, -and the Prince 
having no leſs imprudently accepted it, with a purpoſe to refreſh his Army, tired with 
their hard march, the Deputies appeared not 3 but the. Dake of 4njox haſtaing his march 
with. exceeding diligence, as the truce expired, arrived fo near the Camp, that reaſon 
perſwaded without farther delay to ſet upon them 3 for he knew the Hugonots with 
their ſpeedy march were ſo tired and broken, and were neceſlicated to lodge upon the 
plains of that Province in ſuch an open diſadvantagious place, that they could neither 
defend themſelves, nor refuſe a Battel 3 and fighting, there was no doube (being ſo-far 
ſuperiour in' number) to give them a total overthrow.” gs 2f1 
bd The Count of Briſſze; who led the tirft Troops of 'the Army, believing all thereſt 
6 followed, as it was before reſolved, and according to-which reſolution they had marched 
| with greatexpedition-in 'the Bourg of ' Sari, furiouſly affaulted the laſt Squadrons of 
an Enemy, commanded 'by three Captains , Bloſſet, Boi# and Cleri, and having with 
| little reliſtance put them-to flight , purſued the reft ; who- ran away as faſt as ay 
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could to ſave themſelves. Monſieur de Martignes with part of the Van followed the 
Count of Briſſac's example, and having overtaken three hundred Horſe which being 
placed in the Enemies Rear made their retreat, began a hot skirmiſh to keep them in 
play till all the Army came up 3 but whilſt the Marcſhal of Gonor, and Carnavalet who 
were the Dukes chict Counſellors , either took too much care to range the Army, or 
elſe, as it was ſaid, interpoſed artificial delays on purpoſe to: hinder the deſtruction of 
ſo many of the Nobility, who were of their own blood, they gave the Hugonots time 
to ſave themſelves 3 for the Prince and the Admiral having given order , That the 
three hundred Horſe which were in the Rear, ſhould as leng as they could ſuſtain 
Martignes charge, they in the mean while endeavoured to get off their men, and re- 
treated with ſuch ſpeed , that in three days they marched more than twenty French 
Leagues , and ftaid not till they had paſſed the Mexſe, a River upon the Confines of 
France, and gotten out of the Kingdom into a place of ſecurity , where though freed 
from the danger of being overtaken, or oppreſſed by the Enemy , they were ſtrucken 
with a much greater fear 3 for being arrived near Pont a Morſſon, a place in the State 
of Lorain, where they thought to meet the Germans, but neither- finding them , nor 
hearing in the Country about any news of their approach , the Souldiers ſeeing that 
hope fail for which they had ſuffered ſo many mileries, and finding themſelves out of 
their Country, in a ftrang place, and which was worſt . of all, without any proviſion 
of vicuals, entred into ſuch a fright, that they were reſolved to disband, and make 
the beſt ſhift they could by ſeparating themſelves, either through Flanders or Lorain to 
retury to their own houſes, and many doubting they could not eſcape the hands of the 
Catholicks, through whoſe Country they were of necellity to paſs , reſolved upon a 
voluntary exile, and to ſhelter themſelves in the Cities of Germany till more quiet times, 
But the. Prince and the other Commanders, with their intreaties, comforts, authority 
and reafons ſo far prevailed, that for the preſent they ſtayed them from this reſolution, 
deferring tor a few hours fo deſperate a purpoſe , till they were altogether deſtitute of 
any manner of means to ſubſiſt, X | 

They ſtood till thus in this perplexity of mind two whole days, till the morning of 
the third day, whilſt deſpair ſuggeſting againſt the fame thoughts as before, arrived un» 
expectedly the delired news that Prince Caſimir was upon his way , and not far from 
them. Then every private Souldier, as if reſtored from death to life, with exceed- 
ing expreſſions of joy, tenderly embraced each other, and with frolick cheerful ſpeeches 
went forth to meet the Germans, as their benefaQors and deliverers : but the chief 
Leaders were again more perplexed and troubled than ever: for having promiſed 
Prince Caſimir and his men at their arrival upon the Confines to pay them one hundred 
thouſand Crowns, and being unfurniſhed not only of the whole Sum, but of the leaſt 

ed the Germans would advance no farther, and ſaw all their 
hopes, through which they had undergone ſo many hazards, vaniſh away to nothing, 
At length the Prince of Conde having called together all the Army, diſcovered the con- 
dition they were in 3 ſhewing, that ſince the generel welfare depended upon the union 
and readineſs of the Germans to aſſiſt them, it was neceſſary, though with private loſs, 
to ſuſtain the publick occaſions , and diſpoiling themſelves a little ſooner of that poor 
remainder which was left, with the price thereof to redeem their liberty and common 
ſafety. So exhorting all to contribute what they could 3 and two Miniſters being 
choſen, in whoſe hands the money, or whatcver elſe was brought in, ſhould be de- 
poſited, he was the firſt that gave not only all his money and plate, but even the rings 
off his fingers; and every thing elſe he had of any value, depoſiting it to be given to 
the Germans. By this example, and with the ſame readineſs: the Admiral followin 
and all: the chief Officers of the Army, and from hand to hand the Gentlemen, wit 
the common Souldiers, and even the Footmen and Boys in the Camp, they made up the 
ſum of 30000 Crowns 3 with which, and the addition of infinite promiſes, the ex- 
pedation of the Germans being ſatisfied, the Armies joined upon the eleventh day of 
-Fanwary, in the year 1568, } 

The Armies thus united, and the men having repoſed ſome few days, they reſolved 
to:return: the ſame way through Champagne to Beauſſe, as well to nouriſh the Souldiers 
4n a-plentiful Country, full of Towns, in the which they might ſhelter themſelves from 
the incommodities of winter , as to. ſtreighten again the Country and City of. Pars, 
.which-was the head of the Catholick party, and in the poſſeſhon whereof the Victory 


'was ever thought to depend through the whole courſe of the Civil Wars. They were 
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ſputred on to this reſolution through the deſire they had to ſuccour Orleans, which 
they knew was hardly preſſed, and to gain an opportunity to join with the Forces of 
Provence and Danlpbine , Which they were advertiſed tnarched in (great numbers that 
French Seignieut de 1a None, a tnan of great wiſdom, and noleſs vertue, who'in his 
time held the chief plate among the Hugonot FaQtion, at the firſt breakirig out of theſe 
troubles had poſſelt himſelf of Orleans, and taken the Caſtle, which by order from the 
King was begun to be built , but not ſo far perfected that it could make any defence , 
and into that plate, as more ſecure than any other, all the wives and children of the 
principal Lords of that Fation were retired for ſafety 3 but not with ſuch proviſions 
that they could make a long reſiſtance againſt a powerful Enemy 3 wherefore Monſieur 
de la Valette Colond of the light Horſe, and the Count Siarrs Montinengo Breſſau of the 
Kings party, havitig gotten together ſeven huridred Horſe and four thouſand Foot, 
came before that City, which being ill furniſhed with men, and other things neceſſary 
to maintain a Siege, was ſo ſtreightned, that in a few days it would cither be rendted 


| to the Catholicks, or elſe taken by force, if it were not very ſpeedily relieved. 


In this tegard the Hugonot Army made all the haſte-it could into thoſe parts, the 
Leaders thinking they might perhaps meet an occaſion upon the way of fighting, which 
they- would not have refuſed; for wanting the foundation to continue a long Wat, 
they were conſtrained to think how, as ſoon as they could, to bring it to the iſſue of 
a Battel, The Duke of Anjox in his heart was not averſe to their intentions, who 
being young, and deſirous of glory, thought by the ſucceſs of a Battel to gain a great ' 
reputation at the firſt, and to retidet hitnſelf known and conſiderable to other Nati- 
ons: but the Queen, who had other deſigns, ſoon removed her Son from this opinion; 
She reſolved notwithſtanding the impediments of the ſeaſon, to gg in perſon ta the 
Duke of 4»jo#'s Army 3 for not relying upon any body ſo much as her ſelf, the in- 
tended to be certainly informed concerning the report that was ſpread abroad, and to 
remedy thoſe diſorders which it was ſaid hindred the late Victory 3 wherefore being 
with extraordinary ſpeed, much more than women nſe to make, artived at 'Chaalon, 
ſhe went afterwards to the Camp, where having called a Council of all the chief Com- 
manders, ſhe deſired to underſtand pnecdety the reaſons why they omitted the, op- 
portunity to fight with, and ſuppr e Enemy. The Duke of Monpenſier,” = 
trous ready man, not to offend any body , ſpake ambiguouſly of the late paſſages,” 
commending the Duke of Anjox, and imputing the cauſe of the diſorders to their ill. 
fortune, The Duke of Nemoxrs excuſed himſelf, that he marching before to follow 
Martignes, knew not what was done or determined in the Camps But Monſieur de 
Tavanes ſpeaking more freely , though he named no particalar perſon, blamed the 
doubts , demurs, idle delays, arid impediments that were irſterpoſed 3 intimating, 
that the diſcords which were amongſt thoſe, of the Council, and the compaſſion fome 
had of the Hugonots, were the occaſion of ſo much coldiieſs in ſo great an Army. 

After this they entred into conſultation what 'courſe was to: be taken for the fu- 
ture 3 in which debate, many to pleaſe the General having concluded that it was beſt 
to hght , the Queen in 4 grave diſcourſe ſhewed, that the events of the Battel were 
different for if the King loſt the day, he would put the Kingdom in gteat coofuſion; 
and in a manner leave it totally a prey to the Enemy 3 whereas, if the other Bd hap. 
pened to be overthrown, they hazarded nothing but ſume wretched e that they 
carried with them, and that deſperate fortune which they ſaw in time muſt of neceſſity 
come to nothing : ſhe laid before them likewiſe the'difference there was in' the nicans 
to maintain-a War, for the King had wherewithal to keep his Atty a tong, tine, and 
to feed and ſuſtain it 3- but the m—_ beinF hindred of all ſupplies, and reduced to 
ſuch extream miſery, that they had nothing to live upon, but that, little that they got 
by pillaging the Country, could not long atisfie the craving and greedineſs of the 
Germans 3 and fo ſcattering of themſtlves , would leave an abſolute Viftory to the 
King which if they came to fight, would depend-much upon chance : She confidered 
that there wanted not divers other ways to diffipate this Army 4 and whe! all failed, 
they ought rather by an Accommodation to ſeparate and divide the Enemies. Foices, 
than by a deſtrutive miſerable War to expoſe his Majefties SubjeQs to be ,de- 
vourcd and eateri up by ſtrangers 3' and for the Duke of Avjox, it was no leſs wor- 
thy a great Prince and a great Commander , to overcome by policy and- condu, 
than by violence and force of Atms 3 and that at his firſt entring into an ation, ho 
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15638, ought to be careful of ſhewing himſelf prudent and moderate , as well as bold and 
valiant. _ 

The General being perſwaded by theſe reaſons, it was determined, that he, follow- 
ing the Enemies Army at a diſtance that they might not deſtroy the Country , ſhould 
Gill keep near them, by ſome good Town in faft quarters, that he might not be forced 
to fight , and endeavour by drawing out the War in length , to ſhake and ruine the 
weak foundations of the Enemy. And becauſe Carnavalet and the Mareſhal of Gonor 
were both of them no leſs ſuſpeed in the Camp, than at the Court, to have held in» 
telligence with the Hugonots , that were removed from about the Dukes perſon, and 
Briſſac and Martigues put in their places 3 that for courage, and this for condudt held 
by the Queen the fitteſt men for this imployment, Notwithſtanding ſhe made the 
Duke of Azmale the chief amongſt them, who after the Enemy had repaſſed the Meuſe, 
came; back again to the Army, and to him, as to the antienteſt Captain in the King- 
dom, ſhe publickly recommended the counſelling and direQing her Son. 

Now whilſt Chempagne was thus become the principal ſeat of the War, the other 
parts of the Kingdom were not at quiet z but through the frequent continual Inſur- 
recions of the Hugonots all places were full of tumults and blood : for they having at 
the beginning of theſe commotions gotten many Towns in all parts into their hands, 
the Provinces were ſo divided, that through the animoſity of both Factions, a dan- 
gerous War was kindled in every the moſt remote hidden corner in France. In Lan- 
guedoc Monſieur de Acher ruled all the Country , the Vicount de Foyenſe , who com- 
manded there for the King , not having force ſufficient to ſuppreſs the multitudes of 
the Hugonots, or to oppole the induſtry and boldneſs of their Leader. In' Provence, 
Mouvans and Mont-brux., men that by their violent proceedings got themſelves an 
eſteem , with more than ordinary ſucceſs croſſed the- Catholick party under the Com- 
mand of the Count de-Szmmerive..; In Gaſcony there wanted not ſtore of troubles, that 
Province being all in Arms 3 but Monſieur de Monlxc, an old experienced Captain, had 
in ſo many incounters abated the fury of the Hugonots, that the Incendiaries thought 
it bcſt for them to quit the Country, and many of them, though with much difficulty, 
fled to their main Army. In Daxlphine des Gourdes the Kings Lieutenant , and the 
Sicurs de Monſalez, and Terride, who were in their march towards Paris, many times 
fought with Hugonots foxces and beat them, and at laſt forced Monfieur de Ponſeuac 

+ toleave thoſe parts; by which means the ways to Lions were open z but he being af- + 
terwards uw with the Vicounts de Montclair, de Paulin, and, Bowrniquet, valiantly 
incountred the forces of Auvergne. and Daulphine; and though the fight were lopg, 
obſtinate and bloody, the Kings Party in the end got the advantage, with ſo much the 
greater detriment to the Enemy , by reaſon that Poyſenac '( who by his violence more 
than any thing elſe, gave life to the War) was at laſt in the retreat (together with 
many others) killed. | | 

At the ſame time Lodovico Gonzaga Duke of Nevers, who brought four Troops of 
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Ce ile '® Horſe out of Piedmont, that were raiſed in Italy by the Pope, together with fix compa- 


nies of Italian Foot, two French Regiments, and four thouſand Swiſſes that were newly 
entertained to join with the Duke of 'A»jox's Army, arrived opportunely in Burgundy 
; to ſuppreſs the remainder of the Hugonots in thoſe parts: for having divers times en- 
: countred and defeated them, he at length laid fiege to Maſcone, which being taken, 
- the Rebels had no place of retreat left whither they could retire for ſafety. From 
' Burgundy the Duke went to join with the Duke of Anjou; but not many days af- 
ter, as he returned with a few Horſe to viſit his own Country, he was ſct upon by 
the Enemy 3 and though with his wonted Valour he put them to flight, yet he 're- 
_"_ ſuch a grievous, wound in on@ of his Knees, that he continued lame ever 
after, | 
But the Kings Party received a-greater and more conſiderable blow. in Xantonge : 
for through the negligence or connivence of Monſieur de, Farnac the Governour, and - 
® Or Judge, Cirovgh the diligence of Tracares the principal Deputy, called by them the * Scabin of 
Rocbel, that City revolted to the Hugonots , which ſtanding upon the ;Ocean over 
—_— —— againſt. England, ſtrong of (ituation, being every way incompaſſed with marſh grounds, 
nots , which Or the Sea, rich with traffick, numerous in people, abundant in proviſions, and com» 
ever affer ' modious to receive. ſuccours from other parts, hath ever fince been the Sanuary and 
- Conn main prop of all thoſe who adhered to that Faction. | | 
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In the mean while both Armies continued their march through Champagne, keeping 2 968. 
the dire& way that leads to Paris, The Hugonots kept cloſe together, and durſt not 
attempt the taking of any Towns by the way, for fear of giving the Catholicks an op- 
portunity to fight with them at an advantage: The Kings lodging in ſtrong ſecure 
quarters, had no other deſign but to hinder the Enemy from effeQing any important 
enterpriſe, with which circumſpeCtion they both kept on their march till they were 
arrived, at the end of February , the Hugonot forces in Beawſſe, and the Kings not far 
from Parir. But the Prince of Conde having raiſed the ſiege at Orleans, (tor at the 
news of his approach /aValette and Martinengo, not having torces to reſiſt him, retired 
of themſelves) was brought into great difficulties through the Counſels of the Duke of 
Anjou, who he ſaw was reſolved to avoid all occaſions of fighting, and to draw out 
the War in length 3 by which kind of proceedings knowing his Army would be ſoon 
deſtroyed, by reaſon he had neither money nor proviſions to ſuſtain or keep his own 
men together, that were all Voluntiers, nor wherewithal to ſatisfie the importunity of 
the Germans, who were ever craving, he was in a mighty perplexity, and every day 
held a Council of War to adviſe what was beſt to be done in ſo great a ſtreight. At 
length, to try whether the Catholicks might be forced to that which otherwiſe th 
would not do willingly, he reſolved to beliege Chartres, for extent and niumerouſneſs 
of people one of the principal Cities in Fraxce, and ſo near Paris, that with the Coun- 
try about it furniſhed a great part of the proviſions that went thither, believing that 
the Duke of Anjox,, for his own credit, and the reputation of the Kings Army, would 
never ſuffer that place to be taken for want of relief, and not to give them longer time 
to reinforce the Gariſon , or fortifie it , having in two days with his Horſe marched 
twenty leagues, which are forty Engliſh miles, the ſecond day of March fat down be- 
fore it. There went to command in the Town Monſieur de Lignieres, a Cavalier of 
much eſteem, and with him entred fifteen Companies of old Foot, and about two hun- 
dred Horſe, with which forces at the beginning of the ſiege he exceedingly annoyed 
the Enemy, and by frequent skirmiſhes kept them off a while 3 but was at length forced 
to keep in to maintain the Walls: for the Hugonots having taken all the paſſages, and 
placed guards upon the advenues, with four pieces of Cannon, ſo furiouſly battered 
that part of the Wall which joins to Drexx-Gate, that the ſixth day they had made an 
aſault , if the Defendants had not with great labour and diligence raiſed a'/Ramphrt 
_— with Caſemats and other works, which hindered them from entring upon rhe 
reach. | 16") 
But the fiege of Chartres changed the face of things, and put the Catholicks to a 
great ſtreight : for to relieve the Town with all their Army was contrary to their for- 
mer reſolution 3 and to let 'that City be taken, was, belides ſo conſiderable a-lols, ' a 
very gu prejudice to their reputation 3 and that which then happened to Chartres, 
would afterwards be the condition of many other great Towns 3 by ſuccouring of 
which they ſhould hazard the uncertain iſſue of a Battelz and if they ſuccoured them —_—_ 
not, they would be loſt before their eyes : wherefore, after many attempts had been «4 cherrrezy: 
made, but in vain, to put men and munition into the Town, the Queen in this difficulty W255 makes 


Treaty of Accommodation. modation. 


When ſhe left the Camp, ſhe began to make new oWtures of peace't ' for ſeeing 
ſtrangers already entred into the Kingdom, and the Crown again in danger t6 be ha- 
zarded againſt deſperate Enemies, ſhe thought it neceſſary to keep the Treaty fill on 
foot, that having many firings ready to her bowe, ſhe might make uſe of them as occa* 
ſion ſhould require : wheretore having had a conference at Chazlon with ſome that 
were ſent to her from the Prince to treat, returning to Paris, ſhe carried with her Odetto 
then Cardinal of Chaſtillon, Teligny, deſtined to be the Admirals Son-in-law, and Mon- 
fieur Bowchavanes, a man of great eſteem among the Hugonots  ' but not being willing 
they ſhould go into the City for fear of ſome diſorder among the people , who bein 
furiouſly incenſed, abhorred the name of peace, they ſtaid at the Bois de Vincernes, an 
at length came to the Convent of * Minimes , a mile without the Town 3 where after = —_ 
divers parleys about the buſineſs, which at firſt went lowly on, when Chartres was 3% Pau, 
belieged, they were fo quickned , that the Hugonots with: little difficulty obtained 
very large conditions.. | WILLS 

But the Deputies being returned with the Propoſitions, the-Prince of Conde, the 
Admiral, the Vidame of Ch4rrres, and ſome others, the chief amongſt them; 'who not 
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The Hugonots 
Accept not the 
conditions of 
agreements 


ons every | body will. mingle their advice, an 


believing they could ever be ſecured by a peace, chufing rather a dangerous War than 
2 reaſonable agreement, refuſed to accept them, alledging, that the larger or more ad- 
vantagious the conditions were , ſo much the more they were to be ſuſpeRed 3 and 
that if ſome ſtrong places were not put into their hands , whereby they might ftand 
upon their defence, they ought not by any means to accept of an agreement, but pur- 
ſue the War, and leave the hidden event thereof to Gods will and pleaſure 3 which the 


' Queen having notice of, (knowing that the generality of the Hugonots being weary 


of the expence and danger of the War, fo they might enjoy a Liberty of Conſcience, 
and break off with a ſhew of reputation, deſired a peace) ſhe ſent Lewis de Lanſac, 
Robert de Combalt, and Henry de Memmie, Seignicur de Malaſſiſe, popular, well-ſpoken 
men , to their Camp, who under pretence of treating with the chicf of them upon 
the ſame Articles, began -(as it cafily falls out, by chance) to diſcourſe of the matter 
with ſome of their kindred, and in the aſſemblies of the Nobility , and meetings of 
private perſons, to lay open the juſtneſs and largeneſs of the conditions, to which the 
King , to ſave the effuſion of his Subjects blood willingly conſented'z promiſing be- 
fides that all ſevere Edits ſhould be aboliſhed , and a free exerciſe of their Religion 
granted them as before-3 that every one ſhould be put again in poſſeſſion of their goods 
and dignities that they enjoyed before the War, that they ſhould remain ſecure of their 
lives, exempt from thoſe charges that had ruined and impoveriſhed their familics, be 
reſtored to their Country, their honours, to the fruition of their Wives and Children, 
and from being wanderers and exiles, return to their former felicity and quietz ſo that 
the reaſons and jealouſies ceaſing, for which they had taken Arms, there remained no 
occaſion to continue the War : whence it was manifeſt how far their / intentions were 
from the publick good and quiet, who were againſt an Accommodation, and how un- 
der pretence of Religion they ſought only to uſurp an unjuſt Authority, and pernitious 
greatne(s. - By theſe ſpeeches which were related again and infuſed into the people, cos 
yered oyer with the plauſible ſweet name of Peace, on a ſaddain ſuch a tumult was 
raiſed in the Army, that the Nobility and pra Souldiers (as in popular InſurreQi- 

retend to a ſhare in the Government) 
unanimouſly cried out, and threatned to forſake the Prince if he did not accept the 
Conditions that were propoſed 3 and Prince Caſimir himſelf, either moved with the 
evidence of the reaſons, or elſe the rewards and gains not anſwering his hopes , bei 
beſides moved with the certainty of having his pay preſently, which the King offere 
— great part to disburſe for them, favoured and commended thoſe that demanded a 

'EACEC- $73 3s FR } ! : ; 

Nevertheleſs the chief Leaders perſevering in their opinions, the Admiral being moſt 
earneſt, and ſpeaking in the name of all the reſt, red to make it appear, that 
this was a manifeſt policy of the Enemy , who ſeeing they could not ſuppreſs them 
whilſt they had ſuch a ixength, and remained united for their common For 4.409 ſoughe 


'" to ſeparate and diſarm them , that they might the more eafily- deſtroy them one by 


one, that the buſine(s was now brought near an- end 3 and there wanted but ſome few 
days patience to ſee the event of itz for if the Catholicks came to fight with them, 


. they had, Gods Proyidence and the ſtrength of their own hands to relie upon 3 and if 
«+ they let them take Chartres without offering to ſuccour it, their fear would be ſeen to 


all thre World, and ſuch a be be caſt upon Paris, being chiefly furniſhed from thence, 
that it would ſtarve for want of proviſions 3 that they had many times tried the little 
aſſurance and ſincerity of promiſes ; for though the King always intended to keep his 
word, yet ſuch was the power and ſubtilty of the Qyeen-Mother, and the Princes of 
Lorgin had fo great credit, that they perverted all his deliberations, :and turned that in- 
to poiſon: which appeared to many in the adminiſtration wholfom Phyfick 3 wherefore 
they ſhould expe a few days longer, and not by a precipitate impatience ruine thoſe 
counſels. which were thought by every body moſt conducing to their common ſafety. 
But the inclinations of the Army fo obſtinately oppoſed their reaſons, and there ap- 
peared ſuch a diſpoſition in the Nobility to abandon the enterprize , and to return in 


T's all haſte totheir houſes and families, wherein they ſuffered much prejudice by their ab- 


ſence, through the horrible outrages that were committed in all parts of the Kingdom, 


that Be chief Heads were ; conſtrained by force to accept of a Peace, 


The Miniſters enveighed bitterly againſt the Prince of Conde , accuſing him, That 
be through Inconſtancy'defiring to return to the delights and pleaſures of the Court, 
had ſuffered, himſelf to. be too eaſily: overcome by a populax clamour. . The gy" 
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with no leſs liberty blamed the Queen , That ſhe not defirous to put an end to theſe 
diſtraQions, bur that the diſcords and troubles might be continued, by the ſame means 
ro continue her own greatneſs , had forced the King to conſent to an Accommoda- 
tion. And not only the Pariſtans , but the Pope alſo, and many other Catholick 
Princes were aſtoniſhed and ill atisfhed with this agreement the iſſue appearing to 
them very unlike the beginning 3 and this reſoſution exceeding contrary to that car- 
neftneſs wherewith the Queen had ſollicited them to ſend her ſupplies of Men and Mo- 
ney : which coming to her knowledge, who, was very inquilttive to learn what was 
faid, -the began to make her excuſes to their Miniſters 3 but had a long private confe- 
rence to that purpoſe with the Venetian Ambaſſador , who being leſs intereſſed, and 
more moderate than the reſt, was likelieſt to credit her reaſons 3 wherefore beginning 
with the original of things, ſhe related to him at large every particular circumſtance ; 
That King Francis the Second her eldeſt Son being very young when he came to the 
Crown, and of a diſpoſition rather to be governed, than to exerciſe the charge of a 
King, was forced of neceſſity to confer upon her the Supream Power in managing 
the affairs, that it might neither fall upon the Princes of Bowrbox, not only the chief 
pretenders to the Crown, but infe&ted with Herelie, and inclined to favour itz nor yet 
upon the Griſesr, men full of ambition and high pretences , who nevertheleſs were fo 
far Maſters of the Kings will, in regard of his Marriage with their Neece , that ſhe 
was conftrained to admit them to a great part in the adminiſtration of the Goverh- 
ment, and in many things to yield to them, for fear they might to the prejudice of the 
publick, and her own priyate diſgrace, have calt her out of the Court, and perhaps 
out oft the Kingdom alſg; That ſhe had nevertheleſs ever endeavoured fo to carry 
matters, that the Kingdom might remain in quiet, and enjoy the bleſſing of peace, 
under a pious religious King 3 and tender of the rrp of his pcople, it the 
violence of the Prince of Conde, and the malitious fubtilty of the Admiral had not di- 
ſturbed the courſe of things, by turning not only againſt the Giſer, with whom they 
profeſſed an open enmity, but even againſt her ſelf, contriving,through hate by wicked 
praQiſes to deprive her of her life : That the conſpiracy of Amboiſe being diſcovered, 
when all the Council concurred to proceed with extream ſeverity, ſhe uſed her utter- 


moſt endcavour that a moderate way might be taken to quiet thoſe troubles, forgetting 
through deſire of the common good , her own private injuties and dangers : That 
the Prince having continued to raiſe InſutreQions in the Cities and Provinces, and to 
plot even againſt the wn himſelf, at length fell into her hands; at which times ſhe 


ever propoſed ways very far from cruelty ot revenge, ſaving the King of Navarre, and 
divers others that were privy to the Princes counſels , which was manifeſtly to be 
known when the Kings infirmity began to be mortal 3 for the Princes of Gwiſe pref(- 
fing very earneſtly that the ſentence of death might be put in execution againſt thoſe 
df Boxrbon, ſhe reſolutely oppoſed it, approving rather gentle means than violent ſhar 

r-medies: That ſhe being afterwards left with the King, a young Child not obeyed, 
and her other Children yet as. it were in the Cradle, and her elf a ſtranger with. very 
few Confidents, but an abundance of perſons of intereſt about her, chough ſhe had more 
need than ever to guard her ſelf from thoſe who plotted ſotne one way, ſotne atiother, 
the ruine or diviſion of the Kingdom , and her death and het Childrens; yet over- 
come by ſo great and fo ſtreight a neceſſity, to. preſerve the peace, maintain the Crown 
and her Childrens Patrimony , and to gain time till the King cate of age, ſhe many 
times ſuffered the Princes fury , and the inſolencies of the Hugotiots 3 bur that the Im- 
patience of the great ones with their diſcords and enmities, the ambition of the Princes 
of Lorain, and the conturnacy of the Hugonots, had at length raiſed a War 3 to avoid 
which, God was witneſs with her, how much ſhe had done and ſuffered 3 that ſteing 
the Kingdom through the infeQion of Herefie in a general combuſtion, and the Erig- 
liſh and Germans called in to invade it, ſhe reſolved to try whether by a reſolure Wat 
the could extinguiſh , and eradicate this evil, and not be wanting in any thing that 
might be juſtified by Religion, ſhe had reſolved to put it to a Battel, which her Let- 
ters written to the Conſtable, that were certainly amongſt his Papers ( for ſhe knew 
he kept them) would ſtill teſtifie : That in the Bartel the Conſtable was taken ptiſoner, 
and the Mareſhal of St. Andre killed ; and though the ViRory inclined to the Kings 
Party, with the taking of the Prince of Conde, yet the Admiral remained fill with a 
conſiderable Force, to which was added the ſaccours ſent from England, and a freſh 
powerful ſupply that came out of Germany : That ſitce this, haptied that accident - 
, the 
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the Duke of Guiſe, whereby the Kings Party were deprived of a Head, becauſe for her 
to command the Army was neither agreeable to het Sex or profeſſion, and there was 
not any body elſe fit to be truſted with ſo great a charge 3 whence being led by the 
perſwaſions of: many, and particularly by the advice the Duke of Guiſe gave her juſt 


at his death, to which ſhegave ſo much the more credit, becauſe at that time men uſe | 


to forget private intereſts and ſpeak truth, ſucceeded a Peace, by granting tp the Hu- 
gonots a Liberty of Conſcience, though for no other end but to ſtay thoſe:enormous 
outrages, deſolations, plundrings, rapines , facriledges, violences and tyrannies that 


- deſtroyed the whole Kingdom, hoping time would ſpend that humour which ſhe was 


vety well aſſured proceeded rather from private enmities, and defire of rule, than 
from love of Religion : That ſhe knew divers Princes very much blamed her for this 
Treaty » by the ſame token there wanted not thoſe who raiſed doubts concerning her 
belicf, but that ſhe being ſatisfied in her own Conſcience, having placed her hopes in 
God, expected from him her Juſtification: That it could not be denied but the peace 
had rid the Kingdom of the Reiters, who cruelly waſted the Country, and driven the 
Engliſh out of Havre de Grace, who were neaſted therez and given the poor people 
time to'breathe from ſo many troubles and calamities, by which they were ruined and 
devoured : That the Peace brought one great advantage by taking from the Hugonots 
all manner of pretence to rebel: That many things were done and ſuffered for.no other 


purpoſe but to reduce the great ones to reaſon, and to mitigate the fury of hereſie, trying 


divers means to artive at this juſt holy end, and to maintain the union of the Kingdom 
ſo profitable to Chriſtianity, and eſtabliſh Peace ſo beloved of mankind, but no reme+ 
dies or agreement prevailing, the Hugonots at length came to the taking of Arms : That 
ſhe had uſed all poſſible endeavour ſpeedily to afſemble the Kings Forces, that the Ene- 
my might not have time to receive ſupplies from abroad : That ſhe had very much 
preſſed a Batcel, as it followed at St. Denis, but with fo little ſucceſs, that it was no+ 
toriouſly known things were afterward in a far worſe condition than ever : That fince 
ſhe had procured of the King to make the Duke of Anjou General of the Army, to be 
aſſured no private infereſts ſhould hinder the publick good : That ſhe hoped on 
Chriſtmas-Eve laſt there would have been an abſolute deciſion of the differences and 


diſſentions in the Kingdom : That her Son had not failed in his part, who though he 


were young, and not accuſtomed to inconveniences, had marched a whole night, with 
a reſolution to fight , but that which ſhe had formerly feared in the General , was 
fallen out in the Counſellors, for the Enemy had time given him, ſhe knew not how, 
to paſs the Mexſe, and join with the Germans : That all things were runtting on to 
ruine and deſtruction , which ſhe had ever ſo much abhorred , for ſhe ſaw certainly 
that this body of France loſing ſo much blood on all fides, could not eſcape a violent 
death : That the Siege of Chartres had produced an unavoidable neceſſity , either to 
hazard the whole Kingdom upon the caſt of a Die againſt an Army of deſperate Game- 
ſters, or elſe to endeavour to put an end to theſe miſchiefs by a Peace: That by this 


Capitulation the Germans were again diſmiſſed, time given to take breath, the Enemy 


divided, the danger removed for the preſent , and the care of the future left to Gods 
Providence, with ſome liyely reaſonable hopes at length to attain to the deſired end, 
_ that one day the candour of her intentions would appear, and the juſtneſs of her 
cligns. ; 
But though the Ambaſſador cqmmunicated theſe reaſons to whom he thought good, 
and the Senate ever favouring Peace, diſliked not this counſel z yet the more turbu- 
lent Spirits forbore not to find fault with the Accommodation , and to make ſiniſter 


conſtructions of the Queens intentions. Nevertheleſs, thoſe that governed the affairs - 


agreeing upon it , and the Capitulation being ſigned , on the 20 of March the Peace 
was publiſhed, with theſe conditions : That thoſe of the pretended Reformed Religion 
ſhould have free exerciſe of their Religion in all parts of the Kingdom, according to the 
former A of Pacification 3 and that all EdiQs publiſhed ſince to the prejudice thereof, 
ſhould be held as void : That the Prince of Conde, the Admiral, and the reſt ſhould 
not be liable to thoſe ſentences which had paſſed againſt them, the King declaring he 
was certified whatſoever had been done was with very good intentions , and for the 
publick good : That the Hugonot Lords ſhould be reſtored to their Eſtates, and that 
they ſhould ſend away Prince Caſimir with his Army, the King contributing a certain 
ſum of money towards their payment ; þut before they left the Contines of the King- 
dom, the King ſhould diſmiſs all the Swiffes, the Italian Forces both Horſe and ws 
an 
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and thoſe the Catholick King ſent into France: That of the money which was dif- 
burſed to Caſimir, part ſhould be held as a gift from his Majeſty, and the reſt be re- 
paid within a certain time by the Prince of Conde and the Hugonots : Laſtly, That all 
the Commanders and Gentlemen of the Religion might retire whither they pleaſed, en- 
joying their offices and goods without any let or contradiction. Which Agreement 
being publiſhed by the Parliaments, the Articles began to be put in execution 3 but nei- 
ther the one ſide nor the other proceeded therein with that readineſs and candour, as 
was neceſſary for the quiet of the Kingdom 3 on the contrary, both fides endeavour- 
ing what they could to hinder it, interpoſed difficulties and impediments upon every 
the leaft thing whatſoever: for the Hugonot Lords, who conſented to the Accommo=- 
dation againſt their wills, though they had diſmiſſed Prince Caſimir, who having re- 
ceived the pay promiſed by the King was marched towards Lorain, and from thence 
after much ſpoil done in the Country retired into his Fathers Dogninions 3 yet chey came 
not to an entire reſtitution of the places , but ſtill held Saxſerre, Montauban , Albi, 
Millaud and Caſtres, and the Cities of Rochel denying that they were to ſubmit to a 
Capitulation made without their conſent , not only refuſed to admit the Governour 
and Gariſon ſent them by the King, but prepared with much diligence to defend and 
fortifie themſelves. | 

The Prince and the Admiral not daring to go to the Court, and much leſs to remain 
diſarmed, were retired, the one to Noires, and the other to Chaftillon, and there ſtood 
upon their guard to watch for an advantage, or to imbrace any occaſion whatſoever 3 
and ſtill maintained a Negotiation with the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, to enter 
into a new league , and to make new levies. Many of the common Souldiers who 
. knew they could not be ſafe at their own houſes, and had not wherewithal to live or 
ſubſiſt, aſſembled upon theConfines of Picardy, with a pretence to paſs into Flanders, 
to aid thoſe that were up in Arms there, a thing expreſly forbidden, and which the 
King had by divers ſevere EdiQs prohibited : \but having put themſelves under the 
command of Monſieur de Coccaville, they got poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of St. Veleri in 
the County of Caxx, a place opportunely ſituated, as well for a paſſage into the Low- 
Countries, as to hold a commerce with England, which was conceived they durſt not 
have done without the approbation and incitement of the Prince of Conde and the 
other Hugonot Lords. On the other fide the King alledging that all the places were 
not returned to their obedience, neither diſmiſſed the Swiſſes, nor disbanded the Ita- 
lians, but with ſundry exceptions , and under divers pretences reſtrained in many 
things the liberty of Religion granted to the Hugonots, who were many of them ill 
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treated by the people, and many, though in appearance for other reaſons, puniſhed by ' 


the Magiſtrates, and driven out of the Cities. At which time the King and the Queen 
conſulted perpetually what courſe was to be taken to free themſelves from theſe trou- 
bles, and then was firſt eſtabliſhed, and not before, that Council which - is called the 
Cabinet Council, which confiſted not of thoſe perſons which by their birth, or privi- 
ledge of their places are uſually admitted, but of a few choice men that the King liked, 
to whom he imparted ſecretly in his own private Chamber his moſt hidden inward 
thoughts, The firſt choſen to this confidence, beſides the Queen-Mother, upon whom 
the deliberations for the moſt part depended, were the Duke of Anjox, the Kings Bro- 
ther, the High Chancellor de P Hoſpital, Lewis de Lanſac , Fobn de Morvilliers Biſho 
of Orleans, Sebaſtian de I a—_— Biſhop of Limoges, Henry de Meſmes, Seignicur 
Malaſſiſe, the Preſident Renate d# Birague, and Ville-Roy Secretary of State. Theſe con- 
ſulting together of the preſent affairs; through the diverſity. of reaſons, found it a very 
hard matter what to reſolve 3 for taking Arms again, the ſame difficulties would ariſe 
which in the greateſt fervour of the War made them chuſe and conclude a Peace 3 and 
on the other fide, it was not poſſible by policy to put the former counſels in execution 3 
for the Heads of the Hygonots were not in any. degree diſpoſed to return to their obe- 
dience, and to make ſure of their perſons was not at all cafic 3 for neither the Prince, 
the Admiral, Azdelot, nor any of the reſt the chief amongſt them would be perſwaded 
to come to Court 3 but being full of jealouſies, kept themſelves armed in ſeveral places 
at a diſtance , diligently obſerving every thing that might be plotted againſt them 5 
which difficulties having held the Council. long in ſuſpence , and in the mean while 
complaints coming from all parts of new inſurreQions and tumults, which were raiſed 
either through the impatience of the Catholicks, or the too obſtinate wilfulneſs of the 
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Hugonots, but ever with blood, uproars and danger 3 at laſt they concluded , my 
- take * 
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The King, ro with more reſolution and leſs circumſpetion. Wherefore taking occaſion upon the 


chaſtiſe the 
Heads of the 
Hugo:ots, 
rakes oecalion 
to demand the 
maney paid to 
Prince C:ftmir 
upon their 
account, 


f 


The Prince of 
Conde anſwer- 
eth and incen- 
ſeth the King 
with a Letter 
of Proteſtati- 
on. 


a 


R_ _ 
the to 
rake the © 

Prince of C1de 
and the Admi- 


ral priſoners, 


take away the roots of theſe continual perverſe tumults, it was neceſſary to proceed 


money disburſed to Caſimir, and that Sum the Hugonot Lords were obliged to pay 
within a certain time, which was then expired , the King ſignified to the Prince of 
Conde, that he ſhould provide to make payment thereof; advertiſing him withal , he 
underſtood not the money ſhould be raiſed by way of contribution upon the Com- 
monalty of the Hugonots:: for he would not that any body ſhould have the power or 

liberty to lay Taxes upon his peoplez but that he meant the Heads of them, who had 

been Authors of the late War and Cotmmotion, ſhould, as they had promiſed , out of 
their own Eſtates fatisfic this debt which they had contracted without the advice or ap- 

probation of particulars, when for their own intereſt they called Cafimrr with the Ger. 

man Army into the Kingdom. . ; 

This ſignification toyched the Prince to the quick ; for the debt amounting to the 
Sum of 300000 Crowns , he ſaw the King was reſolved by this means to ruine him 
and the Admiral, with all the principal perſons of the FaCtions : for not any of them 
being able to furniſh ſo much ready money as might diſcharge them of their promiſe, 
their _ and cſjates would be ſeiſed upon at a low value 3 which being reſolved not 
to endure, having ſent for the Admiral to come to him , after a long conſultation of 
the buſineſs, he anſwered the King reſolutely, That this not being his own private or 
particular debt, but contraed for the ſervice of thoſe, who to preſerve their lives 
and Religion had put themſelves under his proteQion 3 and the Articles of Peace con- 
taining, that he and all the reſt of his party ſhould be engaged for the ſatisfaQion of it, 
it was not reaſonable, that now to ruine him, the payment ſhould be required of him 
alone, and ſome few other Lords, who were already too much undone by refiſting the. 
perſecutions 'of their enemies 3 and that if his. Majeſty were politively reſolved to be 
preſently paid, which might well be deferred to a more ſeaſonable quiet time, it was 
neceflary to permit them to raiſe the money upon the Reformed Churches, who he af- 
fured would willingly fubmit to the burthen 3 but. if he would not permit it, his Ma- , 
jeſty might well forefee, that many through deſpair would be conſtrained to think of 
new violent courſes, againſt his will and intentions: That he well knew this proceeded 
from the malice of his enemies , who not deſiring the peace and quiet of the King- 
dom, infuſed ſach _ counſels to renew the War :- That this was not their 
firſt attempt 3 for already in many places , cruelly murthering thoſe who with his Ma- 
jeſties permiſſion aſſembled at their devotions, they had put Arms into the hands of 
the moſt ſeditious people in France : That he deſired his Majeſty to inform himſelf of 
that which happened at Rowen, Amiens, Bourges, Orleans, Troys , Clairmont in Anu- 
vergne, Angiers, Lagni, and in many other _—_ to do juftice to the opprefſed, and 
cauſe his own promiſes to be obſerved : and at length concluded , That his Majefty 
conſidering with himſelf what was poſſible and juſt, without being obſcured or pal- 
liated by the perſwaſions of others, would not tic him to do that which he could not 
by any means perform. j | 

This Letter abſolutely confirmed the King and his Cabinet Council in their reſolus 
tion to proceed without any regard, becauſe it ſeemed rather a proteſiation and threat- 
ning, than an excuſe; and they knew well, whilſt the Prince and the Admiral had 
any power, the Peace would neither be ſecure, nor the danger taken away of the Ger- 
mans coming again into the Kingdom. Wherefore all doubts being removed , they 
determined to try whether they could on a ſudden ſufpriſe the Prince and the Adimiral, 
who contrary to their firſt reſolution (to keep in ſeveral places, that they might not be 
both taken in. one trap ) were now both together at Noyers, upon the Confines of 
Burgundy, a Town not very ſtrong, nor ſo well guarded, that it could make any long 
reſiſtance. But becauſe it was a buſineſs in the managing whereof ſecrefie was more 
required than firength, Faſper Count de T avanes Lieutenant tq the Duke of Aumale 
in the Government of that Province, where he had fourteen Companies of Gens d* Arms, 
and the Count Siarra' Martinengo ,, who with the Italians quartered likewiſe in thoſe 
parts, had order to go fo on a ſudden upon that place and ſecure the paſſages; that 
neither of them might find any way to eſcape. The King thought he might juſtly do 
this for beſides their paſt ations, and the obſtinate perverſeneſs with which they 
ſtirred the people to rebellion, the Hugonot Lords had not in many things performed 
the Articles ofl the Capitulation 3 by which, and by nothing elſe, he was obliged to 
pardon-them : but he had 'the more hope eaſily to effeR his purpoſe, becauſe —_— 
ing 
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being beſieged, he might ſend ſuch a ſtrength into thoſe parts, that it would be ne- 
ceſſarily reduced before they could receive any ſuccours 3 and the Prince and the Ad- 
miral being once removed out of the way, he believed neither Andelot nor any of the 
reſt had authority enough to renew the War. ; 

But this deſign was no ſooner reſolved upon, that known to thoſe very perſons 
againſt whom it was intended 3 wherefore though they ſaw themſelves invironed on 
all ſides by the Kings Forces, for Martinengo having put two Companies of Foot into 
Orleans, and advancing ſtill under pretence of changing his Quarters ,. was not far 
from them 3 the Duke of Montpenfier and Monſieur de Martignes- kept the paſſages of 
the Loire 3 the Duke of Gaiſe with ſeven Companies of Lances was upon the Contines 
of Champagne 3 and the Mareſhal de Cofſe was in Arms in Picardy, having (to clear 
the ſuſpicion the King had conceived of his fidelity ) gotten a Commiſſion to ſup- 

reſs thoſe who were in St. /eleri, and the Count de Tavanes lay nearer than all the 
reſt, and but a little diſtant from them 3 ſo that they were compaſſed in on every fide 
as with a net : Nevertheleſs, being forced by neceſſity (before the Kings Forces, which 
were till advancing, drew near) to take ſome ſpeedy reſolution, and thinking it a 
deſperate courſe to ſtay to be beſieged in Noyers , they determined to fave themſelves 
by flight, and to retire into ſome place where they might not only be ſecure, but raiſe 
an Army; and gather together their partiſans and followers. 

According to this reſolution , which they kept concealed from their own ſervants, 
the firſt of September in the night, getting ſecretly on horſe-back with their Wives and 
Children , accompanied only with two hundred Horſe that they might go the faſter, 
and not be ſo caſily diſcovered, they marched in great diligence towards Kochet, end 
left Captain Bois behind with ſo many Horſe more to. hinder, as much as was poſlible, 
the advancing of the Enemy , if he offered to follow them, that ſo they might have 
time to ſave themſelves 3 and by good fortune, through the extraordinary drought of 
the Summer, the waters were ſo exceeding low, that they might foord the Loire (a 
great rapid River) without any danger at Koxen, which otherwiſe,” all the Bridges be- 
ing poſſeſſed by the Kings Forces , they could not poſſibly have paſſed.” Captain Bois 
had not the like ſucceſs , who being followed by Martinengo, atid overtaken” near: the 
River, his men were without much diſpute abſolutely broken and: defeated; and he fly- 
ing to a certain Caſtle not far off , was conſtrained to yield himſelf at diſcretion to 
Martinengo , who ſent him priſoner to the Court. But the Prince and the Admiral, 
who had foorded the River long before without any impediment, marching an incre- 
dible = , arrived without being overtaken in a few days at Rochel, a place in all 
conſiderations moſt proper to make the principal ſeat for their party , their place of 
Arms, and their Arſenal for the War : for the Princes having loſt thoſe great ſtrong 
Towns Orleans and Rowen, which lay ſo convenient to found and maintain the Fa- 
tion, it was neceſſary for them to provide ſome other place, which being ſituated in 
a rich fertile Country, had the commodity likewiſe of a Haven 3 nor could they chuſe 
any more advantagious for them then Roch?! for poſſeſſing that Port, and the Neigh- 
bouring Iflands that were fruitful and p@pulous, they might at pleaſure receive ſuccours 
out of Germany, Flanders, England, Scotland, Britany and Normandy, all Countries 
full of their partiſans, and ſettle themſelves in a Town very hardly to be taken from 
them ſo that in the ſtreights they were then in, there was not much doubt to be 
made of the place whither they ſhould retire. Wherefore being received with great 
joy by the Bourgers of Rochel, and by many of their chief Miniſters, who were retired 
thither before for their ſafety, they began to diſpatch Curriers and Letters into all parts, 
ſummoning their Friends and Adherents to come in to them without delay, as well to 
ſecure their own perſons from the treacheries of their Enemies 3 as to unite themſelves, 
and form ſuch a: body of an Army, that they might be able to refiſt thoſe Forces which 
they knew were intended againſt them. 

There was no need of many invitations , for at the report only of the flight and 
danger of the Prince of Conde, all thoſe of the ſame FaQtion began to riſez and that 
they might be ready as ſoon as they were called upon, preſently took Arms, even thoſe 
very perſons which at the concluſion of the Peace were (o violent for it, now (as that 
Nation is of an unconſtant voluble diſpoſition) being weary of lying idle a few months, 
already deſired a War, and were more ardent than the reſt to imbrace it. So the ſign 
being given, within a few days they aſſembled all their Forces together at Roche! : 
Thoſe of-Poifiox under the condut of Meſlicurs d* and Bloſſet, thoſe of Perigors 
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under Soxbiſe and de Pwviaut, thoſe of Cahors under Piles and Clairemont , thoſe of 
Normandy under the Count of Montgomery and Colombiere , and thoſe of Britany un- 
der the Vidame of Chartres and Lavardine. Andelot and 12 Noxe having in their paſ- 
fage over the Loire had divers skirmiſhes with the Duke of Montpenſier and Mon« 
fieur de Martiznes , though in three or four encounters they loſt many of their 
men, yet thcy arrived ſafe with a good number of Horſe at the ſame place. At length 
the Queen of Navarre, cither doubting no leſs than the reſt her own ſafety, or defirous 
to animate and ſirengthen her party, and to advance the fortune of the Prince her Son, 
now fifteen years of age, having raiſed a conſiderable number of Horſe and Foot in 
Bearn, came her (elf in perſon to the general rendezvous at Rochel, Only Odetto late 
Cardinal of Chaſtillon , who lived at Beaxvais, and was encompaſſed with the Kings 
Forces, not thinking it poſſible to make ſuch a long journey in ſafety to join with the 
reſt, went diſguiſed in a Mariners habit to the Sea-fide, and from thence paſſed with 
much danger into Exgland, where being received with great reſpect by the Queen, he 
afterwards did very good ſervice to his party, remaining in that Court as Agent for 
the Hugonots. 

But the Hugonot Lords having in a ſhort time raiſed a great Army about Rochel, 
according to their old cuſtom, before they would do any thing, to juſtihe their reaſons, 
and give a fair pretence for their proceedings, publiſhed a Manifeſt, in which after a 
long, Narration made of all the injuries done in divers places, and at ſeveral times to 
thoſe of the Reformed Religion, ſetting forth at large the great danger they were cons 
tinually in, whilſt they continued unarmed to be abuſed and opprefſed , concluded at 
latt, That they had taken Arms only for the defence of their Liberties, Lives and 
Religion, which under God they profeſſed, without any other end or deſign 3 defiring 
ſtill to live as Subjets in obedience to his Majeſty, fo they might be ſecured for their 
Lives and Conſciences. At the ſame time Qyeen Fane publiſhed certain Letters, di» 
re&cd to the moſt Chriſtian King, the Duke of Anjoxr, and the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
in which, repeating the ſame things the Hugonots had ſet forth in their Manifeſt, ſhe 
declared, That ſhe could do no leſs than join with the Prince of Conde and the reſt of 
the ſame Religion with her ſelf, as well for the maintenance of that Dodrine in which 
ſhe only believed , as to ſecure her ſelf from the treacherous deſigns which the Cardinal 
of Lorain on the one fide, and the Spaniards on the other had continually upon her lite 
and her Sons, and upon the miſerable relicks of the Kingdom of Navarre: which rea- 
ſons, though they were ſet forth with great flouriſhes of Rhetorick 3 yet it appeared 
plainly, ſhe either invented or added to them, and that nothing moved her more than 
the excecding defire ſhe had that Calvin's Religion flouriſhing and increaſing, her Son 
ſhould become the Head of that FaRtion, as the-Prince of Conde then was, and as her 
Husband the King of Navarre had been formerly. 

But the moſt Chriſtian King, and the Queen his Mother, ſecing in a moment all the 
Hugonot Commanders not only retired into a place of ſecurity and advantage 3 but an + 
Army raiſed on a ſudden, and a War' begun, which with ſo many arts and difſimula- 
tions they had ſought to avoid , plainly perceived the ſecrets of the Cabinet Council 
were revealed , nor could any body be ſuſpe&ted thercof fave only the High Chancel- 
lour, who beſides his not conſenting to what was reſolved upon concerning the Prince 
and the Admiral, it was known his Wife, his Son-in-law, and his Daughter, were all 
three of the Hugonot Religion, and that he himſelf held a great correſpondence with 
Teligny, deſtined for the Admirals Son-in-law, a young man full of ſabtilties and diſſi> 
mulation, and therefore liked of by him to marry his Daughter, as underſtanding thoſe 
arts /wherewith he ordinarily governcd his-actions : which jealouſie of the High Chan» 
ccllour, grounded only upon report, and a general conſent, prevailed ſo much with 
the King, that though there were no material proofs againſt him whereby he could be 
deprived of his Officez yet the King not only put him out, but commanded him from 
the Court, and gave the Seals to Monſieur Morvilliers, a man of great experience and 
no leſs wit, who being an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, was very averſe to the FaQtion, free 
from any intelligence with the Hugonots, and a dependant upon the Houſe of Gwiſe. 

Michael de I Hoſpital being removed from the Court and the affairs, the King and 
the Queen deſiring to take away all matter that might adminiſter fewel to the fire that | 
was again ready to break out, caufed an Edict to be publiſhed , in which they pro- / 
miſcd to-obſerve the Capitulation, and that accordingly a Liberty of Conſcience ſhould 
be tolerated to all thoſe who remaining peaccably in their Houſes, abſtained from _ 
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and from joining with them who went about under ſeveral pretences to ftir up the 

ople to Rebellion. But not many days after, either perſwaded by the reaſons the 
Catholicks alledged againſt this Edit, as a means to advance-the deſigns and practices 
of the Enemy, or elſe ſecing that the Hugonots, neither reſtrained by fear, nor pact- 
fied by the Kings favour, were with a general conſent, and with the fame intentions 
as before gone all to Rochel, nor could not, with any promiſes whatſoever be with- 
held from running furiouſly to take Arms, being willing to fatisfie the requeſts, and 
to confirm the fidelity of the Catholick party, which at that time was the-main prop 
of the Royal Authority , and deſirous likewife to gain the Amity of the Pope Pins 
Huintus, who both by threatning meſſages, and particular graces granted to the King, 
perpetually ſolicited the prohibition of the Hugonot Religion 3 and being reſolved to 
declare 'their affections in this point” till, then much doubted of by all Chriſtendom, 
cauſed another Edi to be publifted, in which the King, after a long diſtin Nar- 
ration of the indulgence and benignity he had ſhewed to reduce the Hugonots to a 
right undetſtanding, and after a- particular mention of the ſeditions and conſpiracies 
by which contemning his Majeſties grace and goodneſs, they had continually diſquie- 
ted and moleſted his Kingdoms, bringing in firangers and mortal Enemies , to the 
French Nation, to poſſeſs and invade the Rtrongeſt places, arid moſt flouriſhing parts 
of the Kingdom 3 at length, revoking all Edidts publiſhed concerning Religion during 
his minority, and nullifying the laſt Capitulation made pro interim, and by way of pro+ 
viſion, ordained and commanded that the exerciſe of any Religion whatſoever, except 
the Roman Catholick, ever obſerved by him and the Kings his Predeceflors, ſhould be 
prohibited and expreſly forbidden and interdicted in all places of the Kingdom: ba+ 
niſhed the Calviniſt Miniſters and Preachers out of all the Towns and places under his 
Dominion, commanding them upon pain of death within the term .ot fifteen days to 
avoid the Kingdom 3 pardoned through ſpecial grace all _—_ paſt in matters of Re- 
ligion, requiring for the future under pain of. death a general conformity to the Rites 
of the Catholick Churchz and finally ordained, that no perſon ſhould be admitted to 
any Office, Charge, Dignity, 6r Magiſtracy whatſoever, it he did not profeſs and live 
contormable to the Roman Religion. | 

This Conſtitution being publiſhed with -an incredible concourſe of the Pariſians, 
and received. with exceeding, joy by all the Parliaments , gave a clear teſtimony, that 
the King and Queens intentions had ever been to ſuppreſs and deſtroy the Hugonot 
party, but deſired to do it without the noiſe -of War, and with as little prejudice to 
the people , or danger of diſmembring the Kingdom as was poſſible : Wherefore their 
arts and diſſimulations, after ſo long patience proving all vain, at length taking off (as 
the ſaying is) their Mask, they declared an implacable War againſt the followers of 
the Hugonot FaQion. FI51 | 

They were not leſs diligent to make proviſions for the-'War , than ſevere and reſolute 
in their decrees : For the Duke of Anjox being declared Lieutenant General of all the 
Provinces, preſently got an Army together, with a refolution immediately to advance 
into Xaintonge, to ſuppreſs the Hugonot Forces before they received any ſutcours from 
other parts, or from the Queen of England, or the Proteſtant Princes of Germany: On 
the other fide, the Prince and the Admiral, remembring the ſucceſs of the hte Ac- 
commodation , had obliged themſelves and all-thereft by a ſolemn Oath- at Rochel, to 
perſevere until death in the defence of their -Religien, nor- ever to condeſcend to an 
agreement without the general conſent of all the Commanders , and ſufficient' ſecurity 
for the preſervation of their lives-,-and to injoy a full Liberty of Conſcience. Afﬀeer 
which Covenant thus ſworn and'eſtabliſhed amongſt themſelves, they ſent forthwith 
into England and Germany , -to procure Aids from-thence. © And becauſe the Admiral, 
a man who: by long experience kadilcarned the true diſcipline', knew that food and 
other neceſſary proviſions are the only means whereby Armies ſubſiſt» and proſper, 
(wherefore he uſually -(aid, - An Army is a certain Monſter, which begins to be- formed by 
#be belly ) ſceing they were ſhut upin a corner,” which though fruitful, was yet ftreight- 
ned on the one lide by the River Loire, and on the other by the Mountains, which from 
Langxedoe and Gaſeony extend themſelves to the Pirenees; perfwaded the'Prince and 
the other Chiefs, that all manner of care ſhould be-uſed toiget ſore of Corn, Money 
and Munition, whereby they might ſupply their preſent occafions, and the neceſſities 
of the enſuing Winter : to which end they made ready a Fleet of thirty fail of ſeveral 
kinds.and burthen.; . which ſhould ſcour the Sea, and run.up-into the Rivers, robbing 
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1£68, Merchants ſhips , and little Towns upon the coaſts, not only to bring what Corn they 
Fr could from oder laces fo Rocket, but to take what booty they met with in money to 
ſupply their preſent want. Nor was this counſel without effect ; for in the ſpace of a 
few months, having taken many Veſſels, which without any fear of ſuch an encounter, 
put freely to Sea, they got ſuch a conſiderable Sum as was ſufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of the Army for ſome time after: but they had much more help by the induſt 
of the Queen of Navarre, who with often Meſſages and earneſt Letters fo ſollicit 
the Queen of England, that ſhe diſpoſed her , notwithſtanding the peace newly made 
with the moſt Chriſtian King , not only to accommodate the Hugonots with Ships, 
Corn and Munition, but with z 00000 Crowns alſo for the payment of their Army s 
in which ſhe pretended not to have broken the conditions of the Peace, for the Forces 
raiſed by the Hugonots were for the Kings ſervice , and affiftance of the Crown, 
againſt the Oppreſlors of the Royal Liberty , and the Perſecutors of the true Worſhip 
ot God. | 
In the mean while the Prince and the Admiral marching forth with the Army, poſ- 
ſcſſed themſelves without oppoſition of all the Neighbouring Towns, ; and had ſuch 
good ſuccefs , that in a few weeks they were Maſters not only of all the Country of 
Xaintonge, but of the moſt part of the Cities of Poittou and Zowrein, which either by 
force or agreement joined with the Confederates , and received Hugonot Gariſons, 
Theſe proceedings were not at firſt hindered by the Duke of Montpenfier, who being 
ſent to that Province with an inconſiderable number of men, could not make reſiſtance 
againſt ſo ſtrong and powerful an Army : wherefore the Hugonots being Maſters (with- 
out diſpute of the Field, over-run, burnt and pillaged all the Country, and every 
moment multiplied in ſtrength and adherents 3 for thoſe that governed the affairs were 
not careful enough at the firſt to ſend a ſufficient force after to ſuppreſs them, or at - 
leaſt to hinder their increaſe, and now they were conſtrained to ſpend much time in 
getting tnen together from other parts, and making them march ſo far from their own | 
Country. 
But Hewry of Lorain, Duke of Guiſe, the Count of Briſſae, and Meſſicurs de Biron, 
Martigues and la Valette being at length joined with the Duke of Moxrpenfier, they 
unanimouſly agreed that they would lie abroad in the field, to curb the inſolencies and 
incurſions of the Enemy, and todefend thoſe Towns that were not yet in the power 
of the Hugonots and fo it happened, that at the ſame time that the Duke of Mont- 
penfier leaving Angiers went to lie with his Army upon the Banks of Vienne, Meſheurs 
de Monvans. and Acier who had raiſed all the Hugonot Forces of DaxIphine, Provence, 
Auvergne, and Languedoc, going to join with the Atmy, arrived at the ſame place, * 
They were about 18000 Horſe and Foot , but for the moſt part tumultuary people, 
and not accuſtomed to the War 3 who partly to ſecure themſelves from the ſeverity of © 
the Magiſtrates , partly in of the booty that was propoſed to them, had volun- ' 
tarily joined with certain of the Nobility. Nevertheleſs they were very firitly obe- : 
dient to their Officers, and marched in exceeding good order, divided into two Bat- 
tels, the firſt led by Meſſieurs de Morevans and Pierregonrde, the other by Monticur de 
Acier himſelf, and for the moſt part lodged ſo near , that in a little time they might 
eaſily ſaccour one another, with which kind of diſcipline having overcome all diffi- 
culties, they were arrived, laden with booty, from the fartheſt parts of Lionoiſe and 
Do upon the borders of Xeimtenge. | 
The Duke of —_— being advertiſed of their coming , reſolved to fight with 
them 3 and ſo much the rather, becauſe the Van, through their long march, or what- 
ever Elſe were the reaſon, forſaking their wonted order , was. advanced a good way 
before the Battel. Wherefore departing from Veſſwnne two hours before day, on the 
© of Oftober, he diſpoſed the order of the affault in this manner : That whilſt he with 
Skixmiſhes kept the main body in play, which was with Acier in the ſecond 
Squadron, the Count of Briſſzc and the Duke of Giſe, with all the Cavalry ſhould 
charge Moxrans and Pierregonrde, who with the leſſer number went before , and invi- 
roning them with their Troops, fight with them as they marched = the Champagne, 
where the Foot , of which they had good ſtore , but no Pikes, had ſo much difad» 
vantage, that he thought it caſte without much contention to defeat them. . Bat the 
Duke of Guiſe and the Count de Briſſzc mounting 1200 Foot in; Creope , rmade ſuch 
haſte, that contrary to-the order given, they came upott the Enemy whilft he was yet 
lodged in the Village of Meſkgne before he brgan to tnarch , infomuch that they _ 
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hat advantage by which they hoped with a leſſer number to overcome a greater. 
 mnkrowan ſeeing the Hugonots, fearing the Horſe, kept in, and ſtood upon 
their defence , not to ſeem to come in vain, they aſſaulted the Village with great 
force 3 and the fight was ſo hot there, that for the ſpace of two hours they ſtood 
to it obſtinately on both ſides, till the Catholick Commanders , finding they Ia» 
boured to no purpoſe, and through the ſtrong fituation of the place , expoſed their 
men to an evident danger, reſolved to ſound a retreat 3 and returning the ſame way 
Gy came, placed themſelves in ambuſh in a Wood , a little diſtant from Meffignac, 
which extended it (elf largely behind a hill, expeQing there to ſee what the Enemy 
would do. Moxvans and Pierregourde believing the Kings Forces were gone to meet 
with their Foot, with an intent to come again to aſſault them in the ſame place, ho- 
ping before their return they might gain Rzberac, a —_ place held by the Hugonots, 
and but five leagues off, without taking any cate to diſcover the Country, began to 
march with great diligence, to prevent the return of the Catholicks, who they thought 
were by that time a good way from them. But they were ſcarce advanced into the 
midſt of the field without Meſſigzac, haſtning to recover a Wood which reacheth from 
thence to Riberae, when the Catholicks coming, upon them with their Horſe divided 
into divers Troops, charged them furi on all fideyz and though they were not 
very well able to defend themſelves, all their Foot being Musketiers , without any 
Pikes, in a plain open place, yet fighting with exceeding conſtancy, made the Vidory 
bloody to the Enemy. Monxvans and Pierregoxrde were killed, and together with them 
remained: dead npon the place about two thouſand Foot, and more then four thou- 
fand Horſe : the Catholick Souldiers having by command from their Officers not en- 
deavoured to take priſoners, which, redeeming themſelves for a ſmall ranſom, would 
verſly return to the ſervice of the Hugonots. 

The Duke of Montpenfier having in the mean while overtaken the Enemies Battalia 

at S. Chatier, which was in a great body flanked with good Horſe of Provence 'and 
Daxlphine, purpoſed not to charge them with all his force, but thinking it ſufficient to 


keep them at a bay, ſo that they might not ſuccour their Van, entertained them with - 


frequent hot skirmiſhes till the evening, when night coming on, he being retreated to- 
wards Veſznne, they taking the advantage of the dark, marched all night without in- 
termithon , ſo that about break of day they arrived at Riberac 5 and the day follow- 
ing, which was the firſt of November, joined with the Prince and the Admiral at Aube- 
terre. \ x 

But the Duke of Anjou with the Army marching in great diligence , was now come 
to 4mboiſe , wherefore the Duke of Montpenfier and the other Commanders after the 
Victory at Meſſignec, leaving to moleſt the Enemy, went away with all theit forces to 
join with him and the tenth day of November both the Armies met at Chaſtel-raxlt, a 
Town in the Confines of Poittox upon the River Vienne, 

Great was the expeQation every body had of the valour and generoſity of this 
Prince, whoin the firſt flour of his age, being adorned with moſt noble Endowments, 
ſeemed as. it were born on purpoſe to ſuſtain the weight of the greateſt Empires in 
Exrope ;, for to his excellent form of body, was added ſuch a perfe& conſtitution, that 
the dclicateneſs of his complexion hindred him not from ſupporting all the inconve- 
niences that belong to a Souldier 3 and in his mind appeared ſuch ſigns of- courage, 
magnanimity, prudence, and a generous Spirit, that his Vertue was thought much be- 
yond his years 3 which ornaments being accompanied with a natural eloquence, and 
the knowledge of ſuch Letters as belong to a Prince , gained him not only wonderful 
love, but a ſingular reverence likewiſe, both from the Army , the Nobility, and from 


; the whole Nation. And though his aQions indeed gave ſome teſtimonies of a humane 
* condition, which is never altogether free from the marks of moral frailty ; yet his in- 
} Clinations to pleaſures were imputed to the tenderneſs of his youth, and his profuſe li- 
* berality to his domeſticks and ſervants, thought rather a magnanimity of mind not yet 


fully ſettled, than any weakneſs or want of judgment. In this great eſteem was the 
Duke of Anjox with all men, to which that his ations might correſpond, he deſired 
without further delay to meet the Enetny in the Field, and being fireightned by the 
ſeaſon of the year already inclining to Winter, forthwith making a general Muſter of 
his Army, in which were 7000 Horſe, 6000 Swiſſes, 2000 Itahans, and 12000 
French Foot , moyed with all his Forces marching. through the fame fauitfal Country 
of Porttou, towards the place where the Hugonots 1 | 
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At the ſame time the Prince of Conde being Maſter of all the Country about, ſeeing 
ſuch a powerful Enemy come againſt him, was with twenty four thouſand Foot, and 
little leſs than four thouſand Horſe , upon his march , with a reſolution to approach 
as near. as he could to the Kings Army, without abandoning the Towns' belonging to 
his party, and opportunely to imbrace the advantage of any occaſion that the propiti- 
ouſneſs of his fortune ſhould preſent.. Both the Generals had the fame deſign, a thing 
rarely falling out, that two Enemies ſhould concur in the ſame opinion. for the mana» 
ging of the War for the Duke of Anzjox who thought himſelf ſuperiour ,. not only; 
in-number, but alſo in the courage of his Souldiers, and diſcipline of War, deſired to 
come to a Battel, hoping to ſuppreſs the Hugonots before their ſuccours came out of 
Germany and the Prince of Conde likewiſe , who commanding Voluntiers,: which for 
the molt part ſerved without pay, knew the ardour and union of his Souldiers would 
not long continue, - thought it better to make ufe- of them whilſt their fervour laſted, 
than by prolonging the War run into thoſe inconveniences, of which he had formerly, 
had too much experience. DOG 

But the deſire and determinations of the Generals was crofſed by the contearicty of 
the ſeaſon, for it, being then about the end of November, the extraordinary cold, great 
ice, and ſnows, 68 ban the progreſs both of the one and the other; for the days be- 
ing ſhort, and the nights exceeding cold, they could not (the ways being broken, and 
covered with ſnow) either eaſily. fetch in proviſions, or march with their Army , or 
advance with their Cannon, wherefore they were forced by making ſhort journies, and 
lodging in convenient quarters, to eaſe the grievous labour of the Soyldiers : for nei- 
ther the men nor the Horſes cquld by any means lie in Tents, by reaſon of which in- 
commoditics, . both Armies advanced very ſlowly. But at length all difficulties being 
overcome, with a wonderfvl conſtancy on both ſides, they. came ſo near together be-+ 
tween Poitiers , Chaſtel-rault , and .Lufignan , that they were not above four French 
Icagues a ſunder, -which, as is ſaid before, anſwer to cight Engliſh miles. 

The Duke of, Axjox with the. groſs of the Army quartered at Jaſenexil , a Town 
vpon the great Road , which from Poiditers lead diretly to the Enemy, and. part of 
the Cavalry with ſome few Foot for the more convenience lodged at Saxſe, a Village 
but a league diſtant from. Faſenexil. The Prince of Conde on the other ſide marching 
with all his Forces towards the Catholicks , was come to lodge at Colombiere , two 


, Jeagues out of Lwuſignan , at which Town all his Army quartered very commodiouſly. 


In the mid-way cqually diſtant from both Camps was a Village called Pamprox, upon 
which each General, had a delign with an intent to lodge his Van there , that he might 
be. the nearer to vex and trouble the Enemy. It ſo happened that Martigzes on. the 
Catholick ſide, and Andelot on the Hugonots, advanced both at the ſame time, with 
the firlt Troops of their Armics to poſſeſs it. At their mecting there was a herce 
bloody skirmiſh between them , which was gallantly maintained many hours, though 
with, various ſucceſs to both parties :. but whatſoever were the occaſion , the Catho- 
licks began to yicld, and the Yillage at laſt remaincd in the power of the Hugonots, 
who purſuing their Victory , advanced to follow the light Horſe which were upon 


\ their retreat, | 


In the mean while arrived the Duke of yas 50-4 on the Catholick fide, who bring- 
ing with him above ſix hundred Lances, Andelot being much inferiour in ſtrength re+ 
tired to the deſcent of a Hill, which was between him and the Village,, where extend= 
ing the Front of his Horſe, and placing in Foot in cach wing , the Enemy could nei- 
ther 'take. a view of his Flanks nor his Rear , but ſecing ſuch a large body towards 
him,, thought their whole Army had been brought- thither ,. and ſo loſt the oppor- 
tunity to rout and. defeat Andelot, But the condition of things was ſoon . changed, 
for within a little while the Prince and the Admiral appeared, with all theix Forces, in- 
ſomuch that they. were excecdingly too ſtrong for the Cathglicks , who. had nothing 
with them but their Yan, all the reſt of the Army being I behind in their Quarters 
in Faſenexil.  Montpenfier and Martignes knowing the inſufficiency of their ſtrength, 
and doubting if. the Enemy perceived it, they ould be, charged with diſadvantage, 
by little and little left off skirmiſhing, and retreated to a great thick Wood which was 
behind them, aud;there put their men in order, drawing into as large a Front as they 
could, and placing the Muskiteers among the trees to make the greater ſhew : but the 
Hugonot Commanders ſeeing. it grow Iite , and believing through the ſame miſtake, 
that all the Catholick Army Was drawn. out as well as. theirs, thinking they had _ 
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enough to draw them from Pampron, ftaid there to lodge under covert, and had not 1568, 
any thought to affail the Enemy that night; wheretore Montpeufier and Martigues ha- 
ving cauſed the Swiſſes to beat their Drums till midnight, to make the Hugonots be- 
lieve all the Kings forces were there , and particularly the Swifſes of whom they had a 
preat clicem, and cauſing lighted matches to be hanged upon the hedges, and up and 
down in the woods to confirm the miſtake of the Enemy, in the dead of the night re- 
tired with exceeding ſilence to Faſezevil; avoiding, by the benefit of the dark, fo 
evident a danger of being utterly defeated. 

The Prince and the Admiral finding in the morning the errour by which they had 
loſt ſo great an opportunity, not to loſe their time likewiſe in vain, reſolved to ſet up- 
on that part of the Army which was quartered at Sanſe, with an intention, the Duke 
of Anjou not moving, to break and ſcatter it, and afterwards advancing to try the for- 
tune of a day in the open fields. But the Duke-of Anjou had the ſame morning upon 
the Enemies approach, ſent for all his Forces to the head Quarter, and quitting the 
Village, brought the whole Camp to Faſenevil, which being unknown to the.Hugo- 
nots, they by the favour of a thick miſt, ſetting forth early in the morning, marched 
with the whole Army, in great ſilence toward Saxſe. . But coming to a place where 
two ways part, the one whereof goes to Sanſe, and the-other to Zaſenevil, the Admi- 
ral taking the left hand, went on as he intended towards the Village, and the Prince 
through miſtake turning on the right hand, took that way which led directly to the 
Catholick Camp at Faſenevil , neither did he perccive by reaſon of the miſt, that he 
was out of the way, till he was ſo near the Kings quarter , that he came afront the 
Enemy jv a plain open place, and was fo far engaged that he could not make a ſecure re- 
treat. The Duke of Anjox ſeeing the Enemies approach, not knowing their miſtake, 
thought they came with a reſolution to aſſault him 3 wherefore he drew up his men 
into a place of advantage, though ſomewhat too ſireight for his Horſe, and expected 
with a daring courage to join Battel. But the Prince of Conde at length finding his er- 
rour, and not knowing where the Admiral was with the Van,going himſelf to view the 
ground, preſently reſolved what to do, and with all the haſte he could made himſelf 
maſter of two little hills on each fide the way, where he placed his Foot being drawn 
into two diviſions, among the ſtakes of the Vines, making himſelf a defence of the 

; ditches and banks , which are uſual in that Country to incloſe their grounds, The 
Foot being lodged in ſuch a place of advantage, and in a manner out of danger, the 
next care was to ſecure the Horſe, which being ranged upon the high-way, could not 
refuſe to fight whenſoever the Catholicks would charge them 3 wherefore that they 
might not diſcover a fear, ſtill moving ſoftly on, the Prince made ſhew as if he would 
join Battel in the plain, which lay between the two hills and the Kings Camp. 

The Duke of Ajox believing the Prince meant to fight, when he ſaw the Enemies 
Horſe in the plain , commanded fire to be given: to all the Cannon, of which he had 
a great number placed in each Flank, hoping thereby to terrifie them, and withal to 
ſcatter two great wings of light Horſe , which being in the Front of the Army, be- 
fore the reſt, marched towards him. But the Prince taking his time whilſt the ſmoak 
of the Cannon covered the plain, retired dextrouſly with his Horſe behind the hills, and 
preſently began to draw a Ditch croſs the high-way, fo that being covered on both 
ſides with the hills, and having cut off the Enemies paſſage, he placed there four Field- 
pieces, and 600 Gaſcon Musketiers to defend that Poſt, The ſmoak being vaniſhed, 
the Duke of Gwiſe and the Count de Lude with two Squadrons of Horſe advanced to 
charge, but found the field void and abandoned by the Hugonots 3 wherefore having 
marched up as far as the hills without meeting any encounter , they returned to their 
Body with news that the Prince began to intrench in the plain. The Duke of A#jox al- 
moſt confounded with this uncertain proceeding of the Hugonots, preſently ſent the 
Count of Briſſac with the French Musketiers , and Monſieur de la Valette with fours 
Troops of Horſe to ſecond him, towards the hills, to try whether by skirmiſhing they? 
could engage them to fight 3 but the Enemy not ſtirring from their place,and ſcouring the? 
plain under them with their Muſquet-ſhot, the reſt of the day was ſpent in light skir-, 
mithes 3 for neither the Prince moved from the hills, but on the contrary went on with 
his trenches, nor would the Duke of Azjor ſet upon the Hugonots in their works with 
{o great diſadvantage. 

In this interim-the Admiral underſtanding by the noiſe of the Cannon what had hap- 


ned, without attempting any thing at Sanſe, was returned in great haſte to join _ j 
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Whilſt the 
Duke of Au- 
Jon batters 
Loudun on the 
one fide, the 
Prince of (onde 
coming to re- 
lieve it, lodg- 
eth in the 
ſuburbs on the 
other, and be- 
ins both re- 
ſolved to 
fight, they are 
hindred by the 
coldnels of the 
{eaſon, 


the Prince: complaining that fortune heaping errour upon errour , ſhould with ſuch 
frowardneſs delude the prudence and warineſs of his counſels. The Armies ſtood to 
their Arms, with great diligence guarding their poſts all that night, but the next morn- 
ing both ſides being vanquiſhed by the violence of the cold, and the exceeding ſuffes 
rance of two nights watching continually in Arms, the Generals reſolved to retreat, 
and ſo as it were by mutual conſent, the Duke of Anjou marched away to Poidzers, 
and the Hugonots:to Mirebear. 

The Duke thought by retiring into an open plain Country, either to invite the Ene- 
my to fight upon equal terms, or elſe by often moving and changing Quarter, to ap- 


- proach ſo near to them, that he might gain ſome ſeaſonable advantage. But the Hu- 


gonot Commanders , not to give the Enemy ſuch an opportunity as he ſought after, 
thought of another way, and reſolved marching from the Catholicks to fall on a ſudden 
upon Saumrr, a City upon the Loire, -where there is a very fair Bridge, which is one 
of the principal paſſes over that River, to enter into the other Provinces of France, or 
to receive ſupplies from them, and particularly to enable them to join with thoſe forces 
that come to their aid out of Germany : for the Loire dividing in a manner the whole 
Kingdom into two parts, ſeparates the Country anciently called Aquitania from the 
two Galliss, Celtica and Belgica 3, a great part whereof are yet ſubjet to that Crown. 
They hoped likewiſe by belieging and fireightning a place of ſo much conſequence, that 
the Duke of Azjox rather than ſuffer it to be taken before his eyes, would be brought 
to fight with ſome diſadvantage 3 for though the one ſide and the other very much de- 
fired battel, yet they both ſtudied to contrive it ſo, that they might be in a manner 
aſſured of the Victory. But this ſiratagem proved fruitleſs 3 for the Duke knowing 
that Saumur being a ſtrong place , and reaſonably well guarded, might eaſily hold out 
againſt the Hugonots , reſolved to raiſe them by a diverſion , without bringing himſelf 
into a neceſſity to fight at their pleaſure : wherefore letting the Prince march towards 
Saumur , he departed two days after with good ſtore of victuals for his men from Poj- 
ers, and went direly to afſail Mirebeau , which was forced and taken with great 
loſs to the Hugonots , (for the remainder of the Army with a great part of their car= 
riages were left there) and without loſing any time, advanced farther into the Enemies 
Country to befiege Loudrn. 

Monſieur 4* Acier commanded in the Town with twelve Companies of Foot, who. 
though he ſhewed a great readineſs to defend it, principally through the confidence he 
had of the badneſs of the ſeaſon, which was ſuch, that by reaſor-of the Ice, the Ca» 
tholicks could neither raiſe any batteries, nor advance their trenchesz yet ſeeing ſuch 
a powerful Army fate down before it, he perpetually ſollicited the chief Commanders of 
the Army , that conſidering his danger , they would come to ſuccour him 3 who bein 
moved with his-earneſtneſs, but much more to fee the Duke already fo far advance 
into that Country from whence they had all their proviſions and ſupport, preſently left 
Saumur, without having been able to attempt any thing, and marched toward the Ca» 
tholick Army, being reduced to that neceſſity to fight at a diſadvantage, to which they 
thought to have forced the Enemy. But adv2ncing with great circumſpection, and in 
ſuch order as was behooveful for experienced Commanders, the twentieth of December 
they came to lodge in the Suburbs of Loudun, and with exceeding diligence encamped 
on the other ſide of the Town , oppoſite to that which was battered and aſſaulted by 
the Catholicks. 

Between the two Armies ſtood the Town , and on each ſide a large ſpacious cham- 
pagne, without banks and ditches, or any other impediments, which was wonderful 
commodious for the Armies to skirmiſh , or to fight upon equal terms with Enligns 
diſplayed 3 but the natural commodity that the place afforded was hindred and inter- ' 
rupted by the quality of the ſeaſon 3 for the cold was ſo extream, that the Souldicrs 
limbs were in a manner ſtupified and dead, and through the abundance of Ice and frozen 
ſnow, the ground was ſo ſlippery and hard, that every hour an infinite company of 
Souldiers were brought out of the skirmiſhes into the tents, who falling down were 
maimed, and unable to do Tervice. The Cavalry was more inconvenienced 3 for the 
ground being low and full of water, was covered all over with ſuch hard Ice, that the 
Horſes finding no foot for their feet, fell one upon another, and the men being armed, 
if they offered to move or turn , could not advance a ſtep without diſordering thcir 
Squadrons , and* confounding, the Files, through which difficulties it being impoſſible 
for the Armies to fight, (for that party which ſtirred firſt, would rout and —_—_— 
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ſelf) after they had ſtayed four days, and both ſides beginning already to ſuffer want, 
(for the ſeaſon hindred the Suttlers to bring in proviſions) the Duke of Anjowu, who 
lying in the open field ſuffered moſt, not to conſume his Army to no purpoſe, reſolved 
to retire back four leagues from the Enemy , and getting a little River before him, 
quartered his men in the neighbouring Villages and Towns 3 which when it was known 
to the Hugonots, believing that the Army for this commodity of lodging being divided 
in divers places, could not cafily be brought _— they reſolved to fall into the Duke 
of 4njox's own quarter, hoping to gain a Victory before the reſt of the Army could 
come to aſſiſt them. But being come in the morning, which was the twenty ſeventh 
of 'December , to the banks of River, thinking to paſs without any refiſtance , they 
found it/ſo reſolutely defended by the guards that were placed upon the foords, that 
after having trycd twice or thrice in vain to force their paſſage, they were conſtrained 
to retirez which they did ſo much the rather, becauſe two pieces being ſhot off, they 
conceived rightly that they were a ſignal for the Catholicks to come to the ſeveral 
paſſes of the River, which they were before appointed, if occaſion were , to de- 
fend 3 ſo that they concluded it was impoſſible to paſs over without too evident a 
danger. 

Aﬀrer this retreat , a grievous ſickneſs, through their paſt ſufferance, beginning to 
grow in the Army , het. the Souldiers continually murmuring that they were led to 
hght not againſt men, but againſt the perverſeneſs of the weather, and the very force 
of Nature, the chief Commanders reſolved to retire to ſome place at a good diſtance, 
where they might lie ſecure until ſuch time that the ſharpneſs of the winter being in 
ſome meaſure paſt , the ſeaſun would again permit them to go on with the War : for 
theſe reaſons the Prince and the Admiral being retreated into the lower Poidox , to- 
wards the confines of Xaintongue, the Duke of 4:jou following the like counſel, went 
with all his forces to Chinon, where they began to feel the effects of their former ſuf- 
ferings 3 for ſuch a cruel infeQtion entred into both Armies, that in the ſpace of a few 
days above four thouſand men died on each fide3 as if Fortune ſeeing the intentions of 
the Generals, and the ſtrength of the Armies equal, would likewiſe T:fribute amongſt 
them equal ſufferings and loſſes. 

The year 1568. being ſpent in theſe aions, began the year 1569. which was full 
of great accidents and infinite blood © in the beginning whereof the Prince of Conde 
having left the care of the Army to the Admiral, went himſelf in perſon to Rochel, to 
ſollicite for;money, and other proviſions to maintain the War, which coming ſlowlier 
than they imagined, had brought them into extream want of every thing 3 for being 
driven into a corner, though one of the moſt fertile in all Fraxce, and lying in a Coun- 
try that held with their party, though they lived for the moſt part upon free-quarter, 
and at the charge of the peaſants, yet they had no occaſion to plunder, with which 
they uſed in other places to maintain and fatisfe the Souldiers. The 100000 Ducats 
ſent by the Queen of England were already ſpent, beſides the money brought in by their 
Fleet, which they ſent out to rob the Merchants ſhips 3 and the Citizens of Kochel, 
though they were ready to part with all their ſuſtance towards the maintenance of 
the War, yet traFck failing, and the contributions falling fo heavy upon ther,” they 
were ſo exhauſted, that they were not able to furniſh much more 3 wherefore the 
Prince of Conde being forced by neceſſity, took a reſolution to ſell the Treaſure of the 
Church which was in Xaintonge, and the other Provinces under his command; and the 
RO encourage men to buy, the Qyeen of Navarre engaged her own Eſtate for their 
ſecurity. 

With this ſale, for which (to the incredible ſcandal of the Parliaments, and. cori- 
tempt of the Royal Authority) they gave publick Commiſſions to particular perſons, 
and with certain Contributions gathered in Rochel and the adjacent Iſlands, they got 
together ſuch a ſum of money as was ſufficient to ſupply the Army for ſome months, ho- 
ping in the mean while the ſeaſon would grow more favourable to advance into a larger 
Country, where they might with their wonted plundering fatisfie the clamour and evi- 
dent want of the ſouldiers. RS 

The-reſt of the Provinces were not at quiet z' on the contrary, all parts of the King- 
dom ſuffered divers: changes and ' miſeries 3 for Monſieur de 12 Chattre Govertiour of 
Berry, and the Count Siarra Martinengo having beſieged $ancerre tipon the Loife ſome- 
times with good , ſometimes with ill ſucceſs, but ever with great ſlaughr on both 
hides, continued to batter and aſſault it ; and the Prince of Conde and the Aﬀmiral ha- 
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1569. ving left Noirs , the Count de Barbefieux with the Forces of Champagne aſſaulted and 
The Monalt's took it 3 the Rochcllers likewiſe made themſelves Maſters of the Ifles near Xaintonge, 
ry of Sc, and with great deſolation had ruined that moſt noble ancient Monaftery of St. Michael 
deſtroyed by de deſert, deſtroying with fire and ſword thoſe moſt venerable rclicks of the devotion 
the Rechelleis . 
Anu 1363, and piety of their Anceſtors. 
Whilſt theſe things were done, the violence of the Winter was paſt 3 wherefore the 
Duke of A#jo# having received freſh ſupplies, (for the Marquiſs of Baden had brought 
1500 German Horſe , and the Count de Tande the Gentry of Provence) about the be- 
ginning of March leaving Chinon, and keeping along the Charente, marched towards 
the Hugonots. On the other ſide, the Prince and the Admiral having received adver- 
tiſement that the Viſcount de Montcler and Bowrniquet , and the other Gentlemen of 
Languedoc and'Gaſcony, with a great number of Horſe and Foot were coming to their 
aid, and doubting the Catholick Army might hinder their paſſage, leaving the Terri» 
tory of Rochel, where they ſtayed to refreſh themſelves, and paſſing the Charente, ad- 
vanced to meet them. But having notice afterwards of the Duke of Anjou's moving, 
they ftopt their journey,, and breaking all the bridges, and placing ſufficient guards 
where the water was foordable, ſtaid at Farnac, a Town two leagues from the. River, 
with. an intent either to hinder the 'paſſage of the Kings Forces, or to ſtarve them 3 
for all the Country held for that party or elſe, if they attempted to force their way, 
to lee pon the Troops that firſt got over, not doubting, they being diſordered in 
their paſſage, to gain an aſſurediVicory. 5 + 
. Nevertheleſs, the Duke of Anjox having taken by the way the Caſtle of Mele, and 
Ruffec , came to Chaſteau-nerf, a frequent ordinary paſs over the Charente, there he 
found that the Hugonots had already broken the bridge beyond Chaſteaw-neuf, and left 
a Gariſon of 1000 Foot in the Town, which the Prince thought a ſufficient ſirength 
to defend that place. But experience ſhewed he was miſtaken, for the Count of Briſſac 
baving, drawn the French Infantry thither, and with his Cannon beaten down ſome of 
their works, thoſe within being terrified, without expecting any. ſuccours, abandoned 
the Town, and patiling the River in'certain boats that they tound ready, retired to the 
Army which lay two leagues off The taking of Chaſteax-xeuf nothing advantaged the 
Duke of Artjox 3 for the bridge being broken, and the Enemies ſtanding prepared on 
the other ſide to hinder his paſſage, it was a very difficult matter to repair the old 
bridge, or to make a new one, and much more dangerous to force a paſſage againſt ſo 
powerful. an oppoſition :. wherefore the Catholicks ſhewing their $kill, to ſurmount 
thoſe.difficulties by policy which they could not overcome by force, having left Mon- 
ficur de Byron Maſter, or as they ſay, Marcſhal of the Field, with ſuch orders as were 
neceflary at Chaſteau-nexf, the Duke with all the Army moved towards Cognac, march- 
ing along the river, and making ſhew to. ſeck ſome more eaſfie expedite conveniency 
to paſs over. F 
© At the ſame time the Admiral moved with the Hugonots Van on the other ſide of 
the river, and advanced the ſame way, fo that there being nothing between the two 
Armies but a narrow ſtream, they continually played upon one another with their ſhot. 
In this manner they marched all day, though very ſlowly 3 but night drawing on, the - 
Admital having given order that the light Horſe, and certain choſen companies of Foot 
ſhould Gay to guard the paſſes, he nof to. incommodate his men, who being, Volun- 
tiers could not , or would not longer endure to lie in the open Field, removed about a 
league fromthe River, and lodged with the Van at; Baſſac, a reaſonable great Village 
which was ſufficient to receive them all , and the Prince with the Battel not being yet 
moved from his quarters, ſtaid till at Farnac, in a thanner right againſt Chaſtean-nenf. 
The next day the, Duke of Axjox having obſerved how the Enemy quartered that 
night, delixed to confirm them in the opinion that he went ſeeking an opportunity to 
aſs over 3..,and having put ſome ſmall Barks upon the River, with a good number of 


Musketiers made ſhew of forcing the Hugonots guards 3 but finding a ſtrong reliſtance 
in every place , continued: his march/in the ſame manner as before until towards night, 
when through the frequency of the skirmiſhes having advanced little moxe than a 
league, and the Admiral being already. retired- to lodge .in covert at Baſſac where he 
Cnantrirlthe evening. before , the. Duke having in the beginning of the night cauſed 
the Reex under the command of the Duke of Gwzſe, to wheel about, and ſo one Body 
after another , the whole Arr, marching with great expedition, returned'in a few 
c 


hours to Chaſteau-neuf': where he found that Monſieur de Byros had with: exceeding 


diligence 
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fo that'though it were late in the night , yet being very clear, and fit for his defign, 


he prefently cauſed the Dake of Gzſe and Monficur de Martigues to paſs over with, 


two Squadrons of Horſe , after whom followed the whole Army in very good ordet, 
and in it the Dake himſelf without meeting any oppoſition whatſbever 3 for the-Count 
of Montgomery and Sicurs de Sowbiſe and de 1a Lowe, who with the light Horſe had 
the charge to guard the banks of the River, watching at thoſe pafſes towards which 
the Catholicks marched rhe-day before , did not believe they could turn back fo 
quickly , or paſs over juſt in that place where the main of the Army lay ready to 
defend the paſſage of the River: but ſuch was the negligence both of the Souldiers 
and Commanders , partly through the ſecurity they thought themſelves in, partly 
through the uſaal difobedience of Souldiers in civil Wars , partly likewiſe becauſe 
the Country being ruined , the Commiſfaries and Sutlers not keeping any order, were 
forced to ſeek and fetch in vicuals afar off, that it was already day, and the great- 
ft part of the Catholick Army was drawn ap upon 'the banks on the other fide, 
before the Scouts had any notice of what was done. The firſt that gave advertiſe- 
ment of it was Captain Montaut , who riding the Round with fifty Horſe, to ſee if 
the guards did their duty, as ſoon as he perceived the Enemy was gotten over, fpur- 
red as faſt as he could to advertiſe the Admiral , who being not only confounded 
with {0 important and unexpected an accident, but in a manner deſperate that 
his wiſdom ſhould be deluded by the induſtry of a'young man, whom he ever held 
and eſteemed as a Child, reſolved to retire to Farnac, to joyn with the Battel, 
_ there to confutt with the Prince what courſe , as things went , was beſt to be 
taken. w | 

But it was firſt necefſary, not to leave them a prey to the Enemy, to ſend for the 
Foot that were appointed to guard the paſſes of the River, and to get together the 
light Horſe , which for want of viQtuals and commodity of quarter, were diſperſed 
into ſeveral placesz in which, though all poſlible diligence were nſed, yet ſo much 
time was ſpent, that he found himſelf contrary to his purpoſe in a neceflity to fight : 
for the Duke of Anjox having imbattelled his Army, and refolved whatever hapned, 
to make a day of it, ſent all the light Horſe before, and in the head of them Mon- 
fteur d& Martigues , called generally, The Souldier without fear, ro fall in upon the 
Enemies Reer, that ſo he might hinder their march, and gain time for the reſt of the 
Army to come up. 

Martigues coming upon the Hugonots juſt as they left Briſſzc, began to skirmiſh fo 
hotly, hat the Admiral being forced to Ray, gave order to make an halt , and facing 
reſolutely about , perceived it was impoſſible any longer to avoid the encounter of 
Battel 3 wherefore having ſent the Prince of Conde word of the danger he was in, he 
placed the Sicurs de 12 Noe and Lowe in the Reer , commanding them to maintain 
their ground againſt the light Horſe, and to hindestheir advancing , whilſt he paſſed 
into a certain place full of ditches, and encompaſſed with water, beyond which he 
meant to draw up his men in order, that the ſtrength of the firuation might in ſome 
meaſure ſupply the defe& of his forces , or at lealt defend them in the Flank from 
the aadicede and fury of the Enemy. Theſe Commanders ſometimes skirmithing, 
and ſometimes couragioully mingling amongſt them, ſuſtained a good while the charge 
of the Catholicks 3 but Monſieur de 1a Valette, the Count de Lade , Monſicur de 
Monſalez and Malicor# coming up with four Squadrons of Lances , they ſet upon 
them with ſach violence, that the Captains being taken priſoners, all the reſt of the 
men plainly ran away: Whereupon the Admiral finding he could not long make re- 
fiſtance, and deſiring as far as he was able to ayoid the neceſlity of fighting piece- 
meal, left Andelot with 120 Horſe to make good that place of advantage, that he might 
hinder the Enemies paſſage , and himſelf with all the reſt of the Van retired a 
trot to meet the other part of the Army , which was already marching towards them 
with great diligence. | 


The Prince of Conde underſtanding the Admirals danger, came with all the Horſe 


to —_— him, and left order that the Foot ſhould follow ſoftly after, conceiving he 
ſhould have time enough to join with the Van, ati bring all the Army together to 
tight. But when he ſaw part of the Admitals men routed , and ſo hotly purſued by 
the Enemy, who every moment increaſed'in number and ſtrength , he made a ſtand 
upon the high-way,” having on ons Flank a pool, which defended him on — 

T 2 and, 


ditigence mended the broken bridge, and made another very commodious one of boats, 
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hand, and a little hill which covered him on the left , and with exceeding warineſs 


ranged thoſe forces he had with him , taking all the advantage that was poſſible of 
the {ituation of the place. In ordering of his men he left a free void place for the 
Admiral, who though he arrived a full gallop with the Horſe, took his poſt with- 


' out making any diſorder, and facing about to the Enemy, put himſelf in a readineſs 


to fight, keeping the left Flank at the foot of the hill. In the mean while the firſt 
Squadrons of the Catholicks Horſe had ſet upon 4ndelots poſt, who finding him- 
ſelf ſeconded by Puviauts Musketiers , which being placed behind the hedges , and 
the banks, filled every thing with ſmoak, cries and blood, bravely oppoſed the Ene- 
my 3 and it was a ſpectacle worthy the remembrance, that in the charge he en- 
countered the Duke pþ Monſalez , (who behaved himſelf no leſs couragiouſly ) and 
came up ſo cloſe to him, that with his bridle-hand he lite up the Beaver of his Helmet, 


h and diſcharged a Piſtol in his face, of which ſhot he fell down dead upon the ground 3 


nevertheleſs the Hugonots yielding to the ſuperiour number of the Catholicks, could 
not maintain that poſt above half an hour, but ſetting ſpurs to their Horſes, gallopped 
away to the main Body of the Van, and ranged themſelves on the place that was ap- 
pointed for them. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, the Duke of Axjox having without tumule or 
confufion diſpoſed his Army in very good order, advanced readily to begin the Bat- 
tc], the beginning of the day giving great hopes of an aſſured Victory. Without 
any detra&tion both ſides ſhewed an equal reſolution, and boldneſs of courage 3 but 
the other circumſtances were not equal , and eſpecially their Forces : for part of the 
Hugonots Foot , which were diſtributed upon the banks of the River , hearing of 
the Enemies paſſage, and believing they could not poſſibly joys with the reft of 
their Army, were paſſed over the River, and retired to a place of ſecurity 3 and the 
reſt that were with Monſieur & Acjere , according to their orders, following the 
Prince of Conde, could not come ſoon enough to the fight , but diſperſed them- 
ſclves in ſeveral places without ; making trial that day of their fortune. Notwith- 
ſtanding the Hugonots being d&fended on one ſide by the Lake, and on the other 
by the Hill, and therefore ſure they could not be hurt in the middle, bravely ſuſtain- 
ed the fierceneſs of the encounter z the Commanders no leſs than the common Soul- 
_ fighting boldly on both ſides, and with great courage diſputing the ſucceſs of 
the day. 

The Duke of Gziſe charged the left wing , where were the Admiral and Andeler, 
with a great number of the Nobility of Provence , Britany and Normandy, and there 
the fight was very hot, the event of the Battel remaining very doubtful for many 
hours : but the Catholicks being continually furniſhed with freſh ſupplies , the Hu- 
gonots being no longer able to reſiſt ſo much a greater number , all the Van was 
at length utterly routed 3 and the Commanders ſeeing the Admirals own Cornet up- 
on the ground , by reaſon of the impriſonment of Monſieur de Gmerchy that carried 
it, the Baron de 1a Tour General of the Roche! Fleet killed , and Sawubiſe, Langil- 
liers and Monteran the principal Barons of their party taken priſoners , they reſolved 
before they were too much preſſed by the Enemy, to provide for thcir 'own ſafety 
by flight. The ſame did: the Count de 1a Rowch-fox-cault , and the Count de Mont- 
gomery, who were in the right wing of the Battel by the Lake 3 for they being fu- 
riouſly charged by the Duke de Montpenfier who led the Catholick Van, after a lon 
obſtinate defence, leaving Chandenier, Rienx, and Corbouſon dead upon the place, wit 
a great number of the Nobility of Provence, Languedoc and Gaſcony, deſpairing of the 
Victory, ſought to fave themſelves. Only the Prince of Conde, who in the begin- 
ning of the fight encountered the Duke of Anjou's own Squadron, though he were 
broken and often charged through , ſtill rallied his men, and with a wonderful cou» 
rage maintained the force of the Battel, but after the flight of the Van, and after- 
ward of the Rear , being charged on all ſides by the Conquerors , and an innume- 
rable company of the Enemy, yet he fought deſperately with thoſe that ſtood to him 
till-the laſt: for as he was rallying his men, being hurt with a blow on the leg by 
a Courſer of the Count of Roch-fox-caults, having afterwards his own Horſe killed 
under him in the fight , and being grievouſly wounded in divers places, he till with 
one knee upon the ground —__ defended himſelf, till Monſieur de Monteſqueou 
= _ Captain of his Guard ſhooting a Piſtol in his head , laid him dead upon 
the place. 

There 
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There was lain by his fide Robert Stuart, he who in the Battel of St. Denis killed 
the Conſtable 3 Tabaret, Melare, and in a manner all the Nobility of Poidox, and 
Xaintonge , who being invironed by the Catholicks Squadrons , could not find any 
way to ſave themſelves 3 in the heat of which Battel the Duke of Anjox fighting 
valiantly beyond the force of his age, in the head of his Squadrons , and having his 
Horſe killed under him, was in exceeding danger of his life , if he had not been ſuc+ 
coured by the courage and addreſs of his Souldiers, and of his own yalour, and thoſe 
that were near about his perſon had not defended him from the fury of the Enc- 
my , who fighting deſperately, compaſſed him on all ſides. But after the death of 
che Prince, and the defeating of his _ in which were the moſt valiant Soul- 
diers in the Army , there was no body made any reſiſtance , but every one think- 
ing how to ſave himſelf, fled a ſeveral way, and the night that was drawing on ad- 
vantaged them not a little in their eſcape. The Admiral and Andelot went to 
St. Fean d' Angely, Acier to Cognoc, Mongomery to Angouleſme, all the reſt, and par- 
ticularly the Foot, which had not fought , diſperſed themſelves into ſeveral places, 
not anyone Regiment fave only Pluwiants and Corbouſons being preſent at the bu- 
lineſ(s. 

This was the Battel of Briſſac that happened the ſixteenth of March, in which the 
quality of the lain was much more conſiderable than the number : for the Hugonots 
Joſt not in all above ſeven hundred men, but they were moſt of them Gentlemen 
and Cavaliers of note for their chief ſtrength conſiſted in their Cavalry : and on the 
Catholick ſide very few were killed , but amongſt thoſe Monſieur de Monſalez, Hy- 
polite Pic, Count de 1a Mirandole, Prunay, and” Ingrande ; for Monſieur de Lignieres 
whom ſome have named amongſt the dead, died many days after at Poidtiers of a na- 
cural death. 

The Duke of A#jou purſuing the Enemy, entred the ſame night of the Battel vi- 
Qorious into Farnac, whither the body of the Prince of Conde was carried as in tri- 
umph upon a poor Pack-horſe, all the Army making ſport at ſuch a ſpectacle, which 
whilſt he lived were terrified with the name of fo great a Perſon. The Duke per- 
mitted not any contempt or violence to be uſed to the body , being ſatisfied that 
what could not be done by Policy bet ov , was effeQted by the War : where- 
fore a few days after, to ſhew that reſpeQ to the dead which he thought due to 
the Royal Blood, he reſtored it to Henry Prince of Navarre his Nephew, who with- 
out any other pomp, ſave only the abundant tears of all the FaQion, cauſed him to 
be buricd at Vendoſme, i:1 a Tomb belonging to his Anceſtors. 

Thus lived and thus died Lewis 'of Bowrbon Prince of Conde , who by having {6 
many times ſtirred up Civil Wars in his own Country, and with the brand of ha- 
ving been the chief Diſturber of the Catholick Religion in the moſt Chriſtian King- 
dom, obſcured thoſe excellent endowments of the mind, which for boldneſs, con- 
ſtancy and generoſity , would otherwiſe have rendred him, moſt conſiderable amongſt 
the firft Princes and Captains of that age. 

The day after the battel thoſe who in the terrour of the flight were ſcattered in di- 
vers places, underſtanding that the moſt part of the Foot, being untouched, was re- 
tired to Cognac, endeavoured by ſeveral ways to get all to the ſame place 3 that 
before many days were paſt , belides Monſieur de Aciere who ſaved himſelf there at 
the firſt, there met there the Counts de 12 Roch-fon-caxlt, and Montgomery, Moaſicur 
d' Tvoy, who, with his Brother being killed, called himſelf Jenli, Jaques Bouchard, 
Teligni, Bouchavanes and at length the Admiral himſelf and Andelot came thither 
from St. Fear d* Angeli. | 

After this defeat the affairs of the Hugonots were in a very uncertain tottering con- 
dition 3 for there was no doubt , the Prince of Conde being dead, but that the firſt 
place either for dignity or reputation of wiſdom was due to the Admiral: and it was 
not forgotten , that after the Battel of Drexx in which the Prince remained Priſoner, 
the cry of the Army was by a general conſent conferred upon him ; but there 
were 
him: on the contrary , at this very time there was a common ſlander laid upon his 
reputation, That through his ſloth and negligence , the Catholicks got an opportu- 
nity to paſs the River, whilſt he ſuffered himſelf to be deluded by the tratagems 
of a youth , who then oply entered upon the rudiments of War 3 and that after the 
pafſage of: the Army he had baſely yielded in all places 3 giving a beginning, By = 

ight, 


who for birth, riches, and other advantages did not willingly yield to' 
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flight, to the ſucceſs and vidory of the Enemy 3 which imputations, though he fully 
anſwered, ſhewing that the paſſage of the Catholicks happened only becauſe this Or- 
ders were not obcycd , and beeauſe 'thoſe who were appointed to guard the paſſ; 

for conveniency of quarter , left their poſts without leavez ſo that he, who —_ 
not be every where, was not advertiſed ſoon enough to remedy it 3 yet that his flight 
ought indeed 'to be attributed to ,greatneſs of courage 3 for the Ariny being routed, 


and the Victory deſperate, he choſe rather to ſave himſelf, that he might riſe again 
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as a new Antexs to'the ruine and perdition of his Enemies, than by deſpairing of the 
future, through dejeRedneſs of mind to die unprofitably out of ſeaſon , and without 
having effeed any thing : nevertheleſs partly through envy, partly through ambition, 
partly through grief of the late loſs, and the death of the Prince, hewas ſpoken againſt 
and hated by many. * 

Beſides this, it was thought that wanting the Authority and Name of a Prince of 
the Blood, the foundation and ctedit of the Fa&tion would fail 3 for neither the peo+ 
ple would fo readily believe and follow a of private condition , nor ſtranger 
Princes much truſt to his fidelity 3 nor would the reaſons'of their cauſe have that 
wonted pretence to make War for the publick good, arid ſervice of the Statez the 
nature of this charge being ſuch, that whoſoever undertook it, ought to be'the near- 
eſt allied Princes of. the Blood Royal. To this was added, that many accuſtomed to 
the liberality, candour and integrity of the Prince of Conde, abhorred and feared 'the 
diſpoſition and carriage of the Admiral, who was thought a man exceeding cove- 
tous, .of deep thoughts , of a treacherous fubtil nature, and in all things inclined 
wholly to attend and procure by any means his own ends. And it happened at the 
ſame time, that Andelot and Faques Bowchard, the one Brother, and the other ſtreight- 
ly united by intereſts with the Admiral, cither ſpent with labour, or overcome with 
grick and trouble of mind, fell both into a grievous ſickneſs ,. of which they dicd 
not many months after, whereby that party which defired the greatneſs and advance- 
ment of the Admiral, not knowing how to manage their buſineſs, remained extream- 
ly weakned. But he with his ſubtilty overcoming all theſe impediments , reſolved 
by deſpiling ambition , and ſpeciouſneſs of titles, fill to retain in himſdf the chic 
Power and Authority: for transferring. the name of Heads of the Faction , and the 
titles 'of Generals of the Army to Henry Prince of Navarre, and Hexry Son to the 
deceaſed Prince of Conde, he ſaw the common cauſe would not only keep the ſame 
authority and the fame feputation of being upheld by the Blood Royat 3 but they 
being both in a manner children, the folk adminiſtration of the whole buſineſs ſhould 
ſtill remzin in him 3 {o to quiet the ambitions and pretences of the great ones, ſo 
to ſatisfie the expeRation of the people, and by this means to renew again that 
league amongſt the FaQtion which through diverſity of opinions ſeemed now in a 
manner broken. | . 

With this reſolution , not attempting that which could not be obtained, he pre- 
ſently ſent to Queen Fane to come to the Army, thewing, her the time was now come 
to advance her Son to that greatneſs which properly belonged to him, and to which 
ſhe had ſo long aſpired. Queen Fane wanted neither willingneſs nor courage , being 
before fully refolved, deſpifing all danger, to make her Son Head of that Fadion 
wherefore with a readineſs and quickneſs anſwerable to the occafion, ſhe went in- 
ſtantly with both the Princes to the Camp, which was then at Cognac , full of dif- 
cords within it ſelf, and in a condition rather to diflolve , than to keep togtther ,; to 
remedy the diſorders and loſſes already ed. There the Queen of Navarre after 
ſhe had approved the Admirals counſels, the Army being drawn together, with won« 
derful courage and-manly ſpeeches, exhorting the Souldiers to remain united and 
conſtant in the defence of their Liberties and Religion , propoſed to them the two 
young Princes, whoſe preſence and afpet moved the affections of them all, to be their 
Generals 3 encouraging them under the auſpicious conduct of thoſe two branches of 
the Royal Blood, to hope for a moſt happy ſucceſs to their juſt pretentions and the 


d common cauſe : at which words the Army , which through the paſt adverſities, and 


preſent diſcords , was in a manner aftoniſhed and confounded , taking new vigour, 
the Admiral and the Count de 12 Rochfox-cault firſt ſubmitted and ſwore fidelity to 
the Princes of Boxrboxnz by whoſe example the Gentlemen and Commanders doing 
the fame, the common Souldiers likewiſe with loud applauſe approved the EleRion 
of the Princes for ProteQors and Heads of the Reformed Religion, Herry of Bowrbox 


Prince 
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Prince of Navarre was then fiftcen years of age, of a lively ſpirit and generous cou- 
rage, altogether addicted and intent to the profeſſion of Arms 3 wherefore through 


the inclination of his Fate, or the perſwalions of his Mother teadily without any 6: 


demur attempting the invitation of the Army, in a ſhort Souldier-like ſpeech he pro- 


miſed them, To _ the true Religion, and to perſevere conftantly in the defence of the a 


common Cauſe, till either death or vifiory brought that liberty thzy all defired and aimed at. 
The Prince of Conde rather by his ations than words conſented to what was done, 
for he was ſo young that he could not expreſs himſclt otherwiſe 3 fo that in all other 
oe likewiſe yielding to the maturer age , and pre-eminence of the firſt Prince of 


varre : wherefore Queen Fane, in remembrance of this Act, cauſed afterwards cer- 


tain pieces of _— be coyned , which on the one fide bore her own Effigies, and * 
on the other her 


with this word, PAX CERTA, VICTORIA INTEGRA, 
MORS HONESTA. 

The Princes then being choſen Heads of the FaQion, they preſently called a Coun< 
cil of the chief Commanders to deliberate in the preſence of Queen Fane how to ma» 
nage their buſineſs, what remedies were expedient to repair their paſt loſſes, and how 
to divert the extream danger that threatned them. There before any thing elſe, it 
was determined, That the Admiral, by reaſon of the minority and little experience of 
the Princes, ſhould govern the Army and all things elſe belonging to the War 3 but 
Monſieur de Aciere thould be General of the Foot-: which charge firſt by the infirmity, 
and afterwards by the death of Andelot, was vacant, and Monſieur de Genlis General 
of the Artillery which was formerly ſupplied by Bowehard, Afﬀer which EleCtions, 
diſcourſing how to proceed with the War , many not-yet aſſured from their fears, 
would that the Army ſhould be drawn into the Cities and ſtrong holds about Roebel, 
ſhewing it would be impoſſible for the Duke of Anjou to make any attempt upon thoſe 
places which were ſo invironed with waters, and marſh grounds, whilſt there was any 
reaſonable ſtrength to defend them : but this appeared to the Admiral (the other'Com- 
manders of beſt eſteem being of the ſame opinion ) a too cowatdly reſolution, and 
therefore it was determined, That all the Army ſhould be divided into the ſeveral 
Towns upon the Rivers, to keep them, and to hinder the progreſs of the Conqueror, 
till they had certain news of the forces the Duke of Dexux<-ponts was bringing to their 
- Aid out of Germany, who when he came near the Army ſhould draw together again to 
{meet him whereſdever he was; and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to join with him : 
(or by obtaining that end, they ſhould remain, at leaſt equal, if not ſuperiour in ſtrength 
, to the Kings Army 3 and if they could nof effe@ it, they ſhould be ſeparated and 
carry the War into divers places, and the King likewiſe being conſtrained to divide 
his Forces, they might make War upon even terms 3 which things being reſolved on 
Qyeen Fane went to Rochel to follicite for new aids and proviſions, the Admiral 
with the Princes retired to S. Jean d' Angeli, Monſieur. de Piles took upon him the 
Defence of Xaintes 5 Montgomery and Pxviaut turned about to Angoleſme , Monheur 
a Aciere with the greateſt part of the Foot remained at Cognac, and Genlis with 4 
ſtrong, Gariſon ſhut himſelf up in Loud, all places cither for ſtrength of their fitua- 
tion, by help of art, or in regard of the Rivers, (which in thatiCountry are many and 
very deep) likely to hold out a long time. | 

In the mean while the Duke of Anjou, having given three days to refreſh his men, 
who were wearied out with continual labour, and bufied in dividing their booty, by 
the advice of his Captains, reſolved to ſet upon thoſe very Cities the Hugonots meant 
to poſſeſs, as the moſt ready way to manage the War 3 to which purpoſe he ſent for 
the great pieces of Battery from Poidtiers , having for the more expedition marched 
only with field-pieces. This time of reſpite retarded for ſome days the courſe of 
their Victory, and gave the Hugonots leiſure to put their before-mentioned deſigns in 
execution z beſides the expeRing Orders from the Court which was far off, and where 
the reſolutions are not always caſie and poſitive, produced at leaſt delays and loſs of 
time, The firſt place they moved againſt was Cognac 3 but it ſoon appeared they 
had undertaken a long and difficult enterpriſe 3 for the late Victory was gained rather 
by induſtry in paſſing the river, and the death of the Prince of Coude, than any 'great 
loſs or ſlaughter among the Hugonots 3 and their running away , which proceeded 
only from a ſudden terrour as it was a cauſe of loſing their General , fo it preſerved 


the Army, which being now divided, with abundant proviſions to defend the _—_ 
places, 
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places, burnt with a deſire by ſome remarkable valiant aQions to cancel the infamy of 


their late flight 3 whereby the taking of the principal Cities became exceeding difficult. 

There were in Cognac ſeven thouſand Foot, and more than ſix hundred Horſe with 
Monſieur 4* Aciere , and divers of the Nobility and chief Commanders , who as the 
Army approached, and ſeveral days after fallied out in ſuch numbers, that their en- 
counters ſeemed rather little Battels than great skirmiſhes z and beſides the fierceneſs 
and courage the Hugonots ſhewed, they did likewiſe great damage to the aſſailants, ſo 
that they had no leiſure by reaſon of the continual fallies, to think either of making 
their approaches, or railing batteries, but were forced for their own ſecurities, and to 
avoid the fury of the Enemy, to keep the Army in perpetual duty, and in arms 3 by 
which difficulties the Duke of A»jou concluding it was in a manner impoſſible, in the 
ſtate the Town then was, to take it 3 not to ſpend his time in vain, or to: conſume the 
Army to no purpoſe, reſolved to advance farther, to affemble and clear thoſe places 
more in the heart of the Enemies Country, which were neither ſo firong, nor ſo well 
provided, ſo that they being taken, Cognac would remain like an Iſland cut off from 
all commerce, and fall of it (elf; which in time he hoped undoubtedly to effect : for 
expcrience had in all occaſions manifeſtly ſhewn, that thexe was no poiſon ſo deadly to 
the Hugonots as delays. | 

Wherefore the Dake of Anjox at the end of four days leavirig Cognac, and marching 
toward St. Fean d* Angeli, he, or ſome of his Commanders, by the way took Tifange, 
Montaut, Foreſt, and Aubeterre, and ;at length came to beliege Mwcidan. There the 
Count of Briſſac with his wonted courage tending his batteries , whilſt he reſolutely 
advanced to view the breach, was ſhot in the right thigh, of which wound he died, 
generally lamented by, all/men. His misfortune flackned not, but on the contrary 
added to the fierceneſs of the Catholicks, in ſo much, that having made a furious affault 
and taken the Town, in revenge of his death, not only all the Souldiers, but the In- 
habitants likewiſe were put to the Sword. | 

In this interim #olfangus of Bavaria Duke of Denx-poxts , troved by the money 
and promiſes of: the Hugonots,: had by the aid of the Duke of Saxony, and the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, and by the perſwaſions and affiſtance of the Queen of England, 
gotten together an Army of 6000 Foot and 800 Horſe , Menficur de Mxy and Mon=- 
fieur de Morvilliers with 800 Horſe ,, and Monficur de Brigzemant with 1200 French 
Musketiers being, fent into Germany to join with them. In this Army were William 
of Naſſau Prince of Orange , with Lewis and Henry his Brothers z who being driven 


_ Out of Flanders, to avoid the ſeverity of the Duke of 4lvs , followed the ſame Reli- 


gion, and the ſame fortune with the Hugonots. 

The King of Frante and the. Queen his Mother had endeavoured, firſt by Embaſſies 
to the Proteſtant Princes, and afterwards by the authority of the Emperour Maximil- 
tian the Second, with whom they entertained a ſtreight league, to hinder the raiſing 
of this Army 3 but the Proteſtants being much more zealous to advance their own Re- 
ligion, and the hope of gain and booty more prevalent than either the Kings promiſes, 
or the Emperours threats, they brought their Forces together with a firm reſolution, 
deſpiſing all dangers, to paſs without delay to the aid of the Hugonots. But the King 
and the Qyeen-Mother, who to ſhelter themſelves from this tempeſt, were gone to 
Metz upon the borders of Lorain, when they ſaw this Army raiſed, to hinder which 
they; had uſed all manner of arts , gave commiſſion to the Duke of Aumale, with the 
Cavalry of Champagne and Burgundy , and 6000 Swiſles newly received into pay, to 
enter the Confines of the Proteſtant Princes, waſting their territories and ſpoiling their 
people, to force them to keep the Army at home for their own defence , fo that they 
might not paſs that year into Fraxce 3 believing the Emperour, in conſideration of the 
juſtice of their cauſe, and the league they had with him, wovld not oppoſe: this reſo- 
lution. But the Duke of Aumale having in the territories of Strasboxrg,.. one of the 
free'Towns of the Fmpire, met with, and made a great ſlaughter among a certain num- 
ber-of French that were going from Geneva and the Country about, to- join with: che 
Duke'of Dexx-ponts his Army , not only the other Towns, and all the Princes of the 
Empire, but even the Emperour himſelt was ſo offended thereat, that the King and 
the-Queen, not to exaſperate them further, or raiſe new Enemies, ſent dixeQions to 
the Duke of Aumale, that he ſhould preſently withdraw his forces into Bxrgundy, to 
keep things in order at home, being already aflured through the perverſeneſs of ſtranger 


Princes, that they ſhould have work enough in their own Kingdom. SE 
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The Duke of Dewx-ponts with his Army Fd followed the Duke of Aumale in- 


to Burgundy, with exceeding cruelty waſtingand ſpoiling all the Country through 
which-he paſſed 3 nor could the Duke of Azmate, being ſo much inferiour in firength, 
either hinder his march, or fight with him in the field 3 wherefore retiring into the 
Towns, he only kept him from entring into the ſtrong places, or making that ſpoil 
and thoſe incurſions which he would have done, if finding no reſiſtance, he had made 
himſelf Maſter of the Country. In this manner the Armies skirmiſhing almoſt every 
day, though ſometimes with loſs, they marched all over Burgundy, till the Duke of 
Aumale, \ceing the Enemy for want of pieces of battery could not force the ſtrong 
Towns, and knowing to follow them at a diſtance would be: tono purpoſe, went di- 
rely through the Country of Amxerre with that ſtrength he had , to the Duke of An- 
jow, that being ſo joined, they might be the better able to reſiſt the Enemy. 

But the German: Army being advanced to the Loire, was in exceeding pain how to 
paſs over 3 for all the bridges upon that River are either within the Towns, or elſe 
cloſe under the walls, and were then held by the Kings forces 3 for the Duke of Anjor 
being certainly advertiſed of the Germans coming, leaving the Enemies Country, had 
drawn all his Army to the River, and having placed ſirong guards upon the paſſes, ex- 
peed what reſolution they would take 3 by reaſon whereof the Germans were in great 
ſtreight, there being no means to paſs the River, but by making their way through the 
Towns 3 and they had neither pieces of Battery , nor other proviſions fit for ſuch a 
purpoſe : inſomuch, that they began to fear this great Army, which was raiſed with 
ſuch a noiſe, would at length be deſtroyed without effecting any thing. 

Nevertheleſs, the baſeneſs or treachery of men rendred that very cafie, which was 
of it ſelf exceeding difficult : for the Commanders of the German Army _— to 
fall upon /2 Charite, a Town upon the River, rather with an intent not to ſpend their 
time idly, than with any reaſonable hope of taking it 3 and meaning to batter the 
Walls, which were of the old faſhion, with thoſe few ſmall pieces that marched with 
the Army, he was ſcarce encamped before it, when the Govetnour (without any ap- 
parent cauſe) (for at that time) as it is uſual in Civil Wars, men were led by divers 
- unknown intereſts and inclinations) fled ſecretly out of the'Town 3 whereupon, the 
Souldiers running away in diſorder, the Townſmen were ſo terrified, that they began 
to enter into a Treaty of yielding themſelves; during the which, being negligent of 
their guards, they without on a ſudden faſtned their Ladders to the Walls, and- find- 
ing no oppolition , Briquemants men firſt , and aftex them the whole Army entring, 
miſerably ſacked that Town , whilſt the Duke of 'A»joz being certainly advertiſed of 
the Germans attempt , ſent a conſiderable force to relieve it. So the German Army 
having at the ſame time gained a convenient paſs and retreat, on the twentieth of May 
paſſed over the River. | "* | 

In the mean while the Admiral with the Princes, under whoſe names all things 
were governed, made ready to march towards the Germans, with this conſidetation, 
That it they could join their forces,- the Army would be by that 'means much the 
ſtronger 3 and if they could not, the Duke of Arjou lying between the two Armies 
would be compaſſed in, and exceedingly ſtreightned on all ſides : Wherefore Monſicur 
de 12 Noue being left Governour of the Militia at'Kocbel,' for all things elſe were di- 
reed by the Queen of Navarre, and the Count of Montgomery ſent to the aid of 
Bearne, (of which Province Meſſicurs de Monluc and Terride the Kings Lieutenants in 
Gaſcony and Guyexnne were abſolute Maſters 3) they marched with 12000 Foot, and 
2000 Horſe towards the Loire, daily increafing in ſtrength through the continnal con- 
courſe of the Nobility, that came in to them from the adjacent Provinces but being 
not yet certainly advertiſed of the Duke de Dewx-ponts paſſage, they were not fully re- 
ſolved which way to take ,. but advanced very ſlowly , reaſonably enough doubting 
that they might be aſſailed by the Catholicks before they could join with the Duke of 
Anjou, after the German Camp had paſſed the Loire; feating to be engaged between 


the two Armies, withdrew his Forces from the River and retired irito Limoſfis | con« 


ceiving the Woods and Mountains in that Country would ſtill ſecure his Quarters, and 
that the Germans who were accuſtomed to lie covered and live in plenty, through the 

barrenneſs of the ſoil could not long ſubſift there. bom oc 
On the other ſide the Duke of Dexx-ponts when he had paſſed the Loire, being de+ 
firous to join with the Princes, haſtened his march all that he could 3 but death crofs'd 
his deſign, for cither through the incommoditics of ſo long a journey, or as ſome faid 
u through 
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through the exceſs of drinking, he fell into a continuMl Feaver, which ſoon becoming 
malignant killed him in a few days after, leaving it doubtful (having marched (o far 
through the Enemies Country without any loſs, and paſſed ſo many great deep Rivers) 
whether it were to be attributed to fortune or his own conduct that he had ſo happily 
advanced to join with his Confederates into the furtheſt parts of all Aquitaine. 

The Duke being dead, the charge of the Army fell upon Count Volrade of Mansfield, 
who was his Lieutenant-General, without any oppoſition either of the Princes or other 
great Commanders in the Army , who avoided it more through the apprehenſion of 
many imminent dangers, than either through modeſty or want of pretences. The 
third day after the death of the General, the German Army joined with the Admiral 
and the Princes upon the banks of the Vienne, where having made a muſter, and given 
them a months pay out of the moneys which the Queen of Navarre had with great pains 
raiſed upon the Rochellers, and out of the contributions of the neighbouring Towns, 
they marched together towards. the Duke of Azjox, being defirous to hight before any 
new accident happened to diminiſh their forces. 

The Duke of Arjox had recruited his Army with the ſuccours that came out of 1taly 
and Flanders : for the Pope deſirous to have the War continued againſt the Hugonots, 
and for the reputation of the Apoſtolick Sea, had ſent to his Majefties aid 4000 Foot 
and $00 Horſe under the command of Sforza Count di $ anita Fiore a Perſon of Quality, 
and an experienced Souldier : and the great Duke of Txſcary had added 200 Horſe 
and 1000 Foot under Fabiano del Monte, The Duke of Alva likewiſe ſent Count 
Peter Erneſt de Mansfield out of Flanders with a Regiment of 3000 Walloons and 300 
Flemiſh Lances, being deſirous to deſtroy the German Army in which were the Prince 
of Orange and his Brothers, who though exiles, retained ſo great a power and credit 
in all parts of the Low-Countries. 

But notwithſtanding theſe ſupplics, their miſcries, fickneſs, and want of pay had 
ſo diminiſhed the Army ,*that it was rather inferiour than ſuperiour in number to the 
Hugonots 3 wherefore the Duke of Ajox being unwilling to fight, having retired in- 
to the Country of Limoſin, ſtaid at Rocbebeille in a ſecure quarter; for the main body 


of «the Army lying upon the top of a ſteep rocky hill, of difficult aſcent towards the - 


plain Country, a little on each hand were two other craggy hills full of ficems, and 
trees ,- in: either of which ſtood a: Village. In that on the right hand was Pbilippo 
Strozzi,, whom the King had declared Colonel General of the Infantty , with two 
French- Regiments; and in the ather on the-left the Count di Santia Fiore, Fabiano 
del Monte, and Pietro Palo Toſinghi, with the Popes and the Tuſcan Foot. On the 
top of the hill, the Cannon was; planted, which commanded all the places about, and 
between the Head-quarter and the Villages where the Foot was intrenched in the plain, 


| but with a running ſtream in their Front , lay the light Horſe with the Duke of Ne- 


mozxrs, and the Italian Commanders. "Being thus diſpoſed in their ſeveral Quarters, 
having the City of Limoges a littte behind them, the Camp abounded with victugls, of 
which by reaſon of its barronne(s there was great ſcarcity in the Country about. 
- 'The Admiral, who with the Princes and the Army was advanced within 'half 2 
as of the Catholick Camp, cbnſidering, the advantage of: the place where they lay, 
d.the.difficulty: to nouriſh his men among barren Woods and ſtony Mountains, rc- 
ſalyed at the ſame time to ſet upon Strozz#'s quarter and the Italians, knowing if he 
x ty na them from thence and get poſſeſſion of the Villages, he ſhoud ſo reighten 
the Enemies Camp, that loſing the uſe of the plain, and not having wherewithal to 
fced fuch a,number of Horſe, they would be confirained to retreat with evident danger 
of: being: routed... Upon which grounds the twenty third of ure he with his Van 
(the:Foot under, Pales , Briguemaxt, and Rowvray) going firſt ; then Count Lewis of 
Naſa with a Regiment of Germans 3 and' laſtly, de My, Teligny, and Saubiſe with 
their, Horſe, mardhed 'direQly towards Strozzi's Quarter 3 and the Princes with the 
Batz#l-commanded. by the Count de iz Rocb+for-cault and the Prince of Orange, in 
which were Beoudine*s, Blacer's and Powilier's Foot, another Regiment of Germans, 
and the Marqueſs of Rexel, Mombruy,  Aciere, ' and Ambras with their Horſe, advanced 
to the-Italigns Qyarter 5. the mot part of the Germans and two Regiments of Muske- 


| tiers under the command of the Count de Mansfield and Gentis ftaying with-the Cannon 


in the; champagne.» ', | -'- | | 
© But the aſſault which was appointed to be [given two hours before day, by reaſon of 


the ſhoxtne(s of the night, began juſt as the light appeared, when the Adiniral falling, 
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Strdzzi's Quarter, called Phles his. Musketiers to go on firſt, after whom the reſt 
following, which were abont 4000. there began a moſt fierce and bloody figh 
Hugovots relying upon their number,. and the Catholicks upon the ſtrength of the ft- 
tuation 3- for being covered with trees and: hedges} and having the advantage of an 
higher ground,.. with their ſmall ſhoe they exceedingly annoyed the Enemy, who on 
the other: ſide being ſo much ſuperiour”in number,':that they fought: four to one with 
continual ſupplies of freſh men, made a fair attempt to overcome the inequality of the 
place; and ty beat the Catholicks from their pcſt,' which would have been impoſſible, 
if too much-ardour ( conſidering - how they diſpoſed themſelves ) had not'rendred: 
their xeſolution vain : : for Phulippo Strozzi being incenſed beyond his uſual tempet by: 
the cties of the French; {who having the'Count of! Briſſac freſh in their memories, re+: 
proached: him: with. his name, and ſhewed a kind of diſdain to be commanded by an 


Iralian) ;advanced to the head of his men , and earneſtly encouraging every one with- 


fair words-and. his own example to follow him, leaving the advantage of the place, 
fell in with ſuch- fury upon Briquemants and Piles his Musketiers, that be-forced them. 
to retire in great diſorder :. But the Admiral ſeeing him through the heat of the fight, 
and eagerrieſs to! purſue thoſe that ran away , advance: iriconfiderately into an equal 
place, and-come into the plain champagne where the Horfe might be uſeful, advanced 
likewiſe with-all the Van, hemming himr in on every fide 3 and -though with the help 
of his Souldiers he couragiouſly detended himſelf, yet being overborn by the Horle, 
and full of wounds and blood, he was at: length taken prifoner, which occaſioned many 
to paſs this cenſure upon him , That his courage-was more commendable than his 
wiſdom : but it was almoft- impoſſible; that a man who hath in him the thoughts 
of honout,, 'when he finds. himſelf provoked, though by them that are ignorant, 
I within thoſe limits which he himſelf knoweth arc preſcribed and dictated 
by reaſon. 12 b 
; There remained dead upon the place St. Lowp and Roquzleaure, both Licutenants to: 
Strozzi;z 22 Captains , ſome that were reformed , ſome that had Companies 3 and 
350 of the -beſt Souldiers; and on the Hugonots ſide: 150 Horſe and Foot, amongſt 
which Trememont and. la Fountaine,. both Commanders of great power and efteer. 
The Admiral bravely purſued the remainder of Strozzi's men, ' who retreated fight- 
ing to their Poſt 3 but.the place was of ſuch a nature,'that the Horſe could do no good, 
and the Foot being weary and difordered , could not ſo briskly -renew the affault 3 
wherefore the Catholicks.z who were ſtill a confiderable number upon the hill, eaſily 
ſuſtained the charge, till She light Horſe which were near , ſceirig the danger their 
friends were in, came to ſggcour them, and. being joined, beat back the Hugonots, to 
the great honour of Franciſco Somma of Cremona, a Captain of the Italian light Horſe, 
who with the greateſt part of his men, lighting from their Horſes , fought amongſt 
the: Hedges and the Cheſnut-trees in the firſt ranks with wonderful courage, agd ex- 
eccding detriment to the Enemy. On the other ſide, . whicther the Prince of Navarre 
and Conde led the Battalia-to affail the Italians, there happened leſs execution on ei- 
ther ſidez for the ou de S. Flaur not being fo precipitately -raſh as Strozzi was, 
nor moved by the ungxperienced for wardneſs of his Souldiers 3 maintaining his gcound, 
defended himſelf without any ill ſucceſs, reſolutely ſuſtaining: the afſault of Bandine 
and Powilhers, who with a great number of Foot endeavoured to beat him from it's and 
though the fight endured with great ardour on both fides an hour longer than at the 
' Other quarter which the:Admiral attempted, yet it ended with little blood, for: there 
were not killed in all above 120 men. + , ; 
+ , This was the firſt day in which Henry Prince .of Navarre hazarded himſelf in the 
War 3 for though he was carefully brought up by his Mother in all Warlike Exerciſes 
that were uſed amongſt us, as Riding and Handling; his Arms, yet till that day he 
never was preſent in any rcal occaſion 3 but then charging in the Front of his men; 
he ſhewed ſach a noble courage and boldneſs, which was ſo much the more remarkable, 
becauſe danger at firſt ſeems moſt terrible, that he gave ſufficient teſtimony-of ſuch a 
Vertue as was likely to fill the World with the renown of his Actions: 44d 36014 2 


-.' The buſineſs being thus! ended , the: Princes and the Admiral, that they mi it the 
more ſtreighten the Catholicks, reſolving to encamp in the ſame place whert they had 
fought, judging that by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the quarters the Kings muſt 


neceſſarily be reduced to. great extremity : but within a few days they found how pre- 
Judicial that reſalution proved 5 for. by the means,of Limoges which lay /bghind -him, 
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the Duke of Arjon was abundantly furniſhed with victuals, which they could no way 
prevent 3 , but in their Camp the barrenneſs :of the Country, and the power of the 
Catholicks over the adjacent Towns, cauſed fuch a dearth of all proviſions, that they 
were forced to riſe, and marching towards Perigerd to ſeek a more fertil Soil, whereby: 
to ſatisfic the greedy appetites of fo many Germans, who being led on-by the hopes of 
plenty and rich booty , found want of food and-lying in the field ſo much'the more 
inſupportable. 7 vil J'1 + 

About this time the Queen-Mother came to the Duke of Aujos's Camp, accompa- 
nied by the Cardinals of Bowrbon and Lorain, to conſult and, reſolve how to manage 
the War : for not only in the Kings Council ; but much more in the Army the Com- 
manders were of divers opinions » ſome parallelling the Kings Forces with the Hugo» 
nots,' 'thought it moſt expedient preſently to come to a Battcl; believing that the old 
bands C they call the Kings landing Regiments ) and the tirm Battalion of the 
Swiſſes, by ſo many aQions already become terxible to the Enemy, could not receive 
the leaſt oppoſition by the Hugonots new-raifed men , and that the Catholick Horſe 
confiſting of the Flour of all the Nobility in the” Kingdom, would eafily; maſter the 
Squadrons of the Reiters, (fo they call the German Horſe) which belides'the Officers 
and fonie few Gentlemen, are-made up of people taken out of Stables, and ſuch like * 
mean drudges, very 'unproper to bear Arms: Wherefore they concluded, That in a 
tew. hours they might deliver France from the infinite diſtraQtions and calamities of 
War, -and with one blow ſuppreſs the obſtinate perverſeneſs of the Hugonots ; whereas 
keeping things with wary counſels and flow reſolutions from coming to an iſſue, the 
People were conſumed, the Nobility deſtroyed, the Kings Revenues brought to no- 
thing, and the Country ruined , with a general deſolation over the whole Kingdom 
Nill giving time and opportunity to the Enemy by his induſtry. to gain advantages, be- 
ſides the evident danger, if a new ſupply came out of Germany, as it was already re» 
ported, That the Kings Artny being weary arid decayed with a continual War , would 
at length remain a prey to the force of the Enemy. 

Others thought it a raſh precipitate counſel, to hazard a Kingdom upon the uncer- 
tain event of a Battel, againſt an Enemy that had not anything to venture 3 for all che 
Germans fortune conſiſted in their Arms and that little B e they carried with 
them and the Hugpnots could loſe nothing , but what they had taken and uſurped 


. from the Crown : wherefore it was' too viſible a danger to hat without any hope of 


gain againſt a deſperate multitude; 'that more ſolid ſecure refolutions ought to be ta- 
ken, and by prolonging the War ſuffer the German Forces to conſume away of them- 
(lves, as they always uſe to do for: being brought into a climate ſo contrary to that 


'where they were born, when the heats of Summer came , and Grapes were ripe, of 


which they are exceeding greedy, ſickneſs would without doubt enter amongſt them, 
by which their Army would remain, if not abſolutely defeated, at leaſt notably dimi- 
niſhed and weakned:z that if the Heads of the Hugonots determined, as. it was likely 
they would, to attenipt the principal Towns held by the Catholicks, they would be 
ſure in aſſaults and skirmiſhes to loſe their beſt men, which was a certain way to ruine 
them 3 that though time, want of money, ſcarcity of victuals, and the unhealthfulneſs 
of the ſeaſon did not utterly deſtroy the Hugonots, yet it was a much ſafer counſel, 
when the Kings Army had reſted, to return again with freſh men and a greater ſtrength 
to the trial of a Battel againſt a body languiſhing and decayed with long continual la- 
bour'3. which now on the contrary, by reaſon of the freſh ſapplics, was very power- 
ful and vigorous : that for the preſent year they needed not apprehend the coming of 
more Germans, who it was known had not yet made any Levies and therefore . 
ought not through a vain fear to precipitate thoſe reſolutions, which being menagel 
_ prudence and moderation, might bring the buſineſs to a certain ifſue, and a happy 
end. 

This opinion, as moſt ſecure, at length prevailed, eſpecially with the Queen, who 
in her vature and judgment was diſpoſed to follow theſe counſels which were fur- 
theſt out of the power of fortune, and which might be effeed with leait- danger or 
blood; being wont to ſay, That members, though never ſo putrified , uſe not to be 
cut off without extream neceffity 3 and whenſoever they are cut off, the body not 
only ſuffercth ſharp pains , - but a dangerous debilication, and too great a defeR: 
Wherefore in her heart ſhe was always inclined to favour thoſe reſolutions, which” 
ſuppreſſing the Heads of - the Hugenots, might cure the . madneſs of the people, 
ly an 
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The ARGUMENT. 


He Fifth Book relates the determination of the Hugonots to take in the 
Cities of Poitou and Xaintonge : The Siege of Poitiers, the Duke of 
Anjou's deſign to relieve that City by a diverſion, to which end drawing his 
Army together he ſits down before Chaſtel-rault : The Admiral raiſeth his 
Siege, and cauſeth the Duke of Anjou to do the like : Monſieur de Sanſac 
beſiegeth la Charite , but without ſucceſs: The Count Montgomery conquers 
the Kings arty in Bearne, beſegerh, and taketh Monſieur de Terride. The 
7 jKing cauſeth the Admiral to be proclaimed Rebel, his goods to be confiſcate, 
and his houſes demoliſhed; he continues the War vigorouſly. The Duke of 
Anjou grown very ſtrong, deſires to give Battel : the Admiral endeavours 
to avoid it, but forced by the tumultuous conſent of his whole Army, prepares 
to fight, and yet tries to march away. The Duke of Anjou follows, and 
overtakes him near Moncounter ; they skirmiſh hotly taward the evening, 
and the Cannon doth great harm to the Hugonots : Under favour of the 
night, the Admiral paſſeth the River, and retreats, the Duke paſſes the ſame 
_. River in another place : The Armies foce one another _ the plain of Mon- 
contour, ad fight valiantly ; but the Viftory is the Duke of Anjou's, with 
infinite ſlaughter of the Hugonots ; many of them are diſheartned, the Admi- 
ral enconrageth them, and with many reaſons perſwades them to proſecute the 
War. The Princes quit all the Country except Rochel, St. Jean d' Angeli, 
and Angouleime, and retire with the reliques of their Army into the a. 
tains of Gaſcogne and Languedoc. The Duke lays Siege to St. Jean, and 
takes it, but with the leſſening of his Army, and loſs of time 3, he goes (ich to 
Angiers, and thence to St. Germains : The Princes join with the Count Mont- 
gomery tx Gaſcogne , they paſs the Winter in the Mountains, and at the 
Spring-time draw into the plains, paſs the Rhoſne, and inlarge themſelves in 
Provence ard Daulphine : They march toward Noyers, ard la Charite, 
with an intent to come near Paris : The King ſends an Army againſt _ 
under 
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under the command of the Mareſhal de Colle, a flow man, and not deſirous 
to ruine the Hugonots : They meet in Burgogne , but the Princes ſhun the 
Battel; a Treaty of agreement is begun, and in the end concluded at the 
Court. The Princes and the Admiral retire to Rochel; the King endeavours 
to beget an aſſurance in them, and for that cauſe offers to give his Siſter the 
Lady Margaret in Marriage to the Prince of Navarre, and to make War 
with the Spaniard in Flanders ; the Match is concluded, and they come all 
to Court : The Pueen of Navarre is poiſoned, after her death the Marriage is 
celebrated, amidſt the triumphs whereof the Admiral is ſhot inthe Arm : 
King reſolves to proſecute and free himſelf - the Hugonots 5, upon St. Bartho- 
lomews-Eve at night the Admiral and all the reſt of them are Maſſacred in 
Paris, and many other Cities of the Kingdom : The King attempts to ſur- 
prize Rochel , ard Montauban, but neither deſign takes effe 5 many Trea- 
ties paſs to bring the Rochellers to ſubjeFion , but they reſolving to defend 
themſelves, the Duke of Anjou draws his Army together, and beſiegeth then 
with all his Forces : They hold out many months, till the Duke of Anjou be- 
ing EleGed King of Poland, condeſcends to grant them very good conditions, 
with which they in a —_ return unto the Kings Obedience. The King 
of Poland departs : The Duke of Alancon his next Brother pretends to ſuc- 
ceed him in all his Dignities , is repulſed, whereat being diſcontented, he ap- 
_ plies bis mind to new deſigns. The King of Navarre, the Prince of Cande, 
the Houſe of Momorancy, aud the Hugonots unite themſelves with him, and 
plot 2 =» ban 3 which being diſcovered, the Duke de Alencon, the King 
of Navarre, and many others are impriſoned; the Prince of Conde eſcapes 
znto Germany : The King falling into « dangerous ſickneſs, commits the 
troubles of the Kingdom unto his Mothers care : Armies are raiſed in Pol- 
Qou, Languedoc and Normandy, where the Cont de Montgomery coming 
out of England, lands, and takes many places. Monſieur de Matignon goes 


againſt, defeats, beſieges, and takes him 3, he is brought to Paris, condemned 
and executed. King Charles having declared his Mother Regent , yields 
under the burthen of his diſeaſe , and departs this Life in the flower of his 

Age. P | 
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HE Duke of Anjox's reſolution to diffolve his Army: for a time, 
and draw into Gariſons, put the Hugonots affairs into a very 
hard condition : for having ſuch a multitude of men, and {6 
little means to nouriſh and maintain them, which way ſo« 
ever they turned their thoughts, they met with exceeding great 
difficulties. To paſs the River of Love, as many adviſed, and 
to endeavour the ſubduing of the largeſt and moſt ſpacious Pro- 
IT vinces of the Kingdom, and even Paris it ſelf, the Seat and Baſis 

of the Catholick party 3 though it repreſented hopes , by cutting the ſfinews of the 

contrary Faction, to end the War vicoriouſly 3 and though viſibly it adminiſtred oc- 
caſion to rob and plunder, (the only end of the Germans, and the only way 'to keep 
them together 3) yet in effect it appeared a defign full of danger, and uncertainty, for 
putting themſelves (without money, ammunition, good flore of Cannon , order for 

Victuals, and which imported moſt without any Town, or ſtrong place whither they 

might upon any occaſion retreat, and defend themſelves) into the middle of an Ene- 

mies Country 3 they ſaw plainly, that any the leaſt finiſter incounter , or light impedi- 

ment that crofſed their attempts, was enough abſolutely to-ruine and deſtroy them z 

nor were the hopes of gain or ſucceſs ſuch as could counterpoize this danget 3 for the 

principal Towns were ſtrongly guarded , and the Kings Army being rather. divided, 
than diſſolved, was eaſily to be re-united upon any occaſion, and capable to drive them 
ito great ſtreights , if raſhly they enga themſelves amongſt the Enemies Forces, 


without conveniency to retire , or provide againſt neceſfitics, which would be likely 
daily to grow upon them, IG 
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On the other ſide to ſpend their time in beſieging thoſe Towns, which in Aquitaine, 
and beyond the Loire , held yet for the Catholick party 3 and by taking them to gain 
the abſolute Dominion of that Country , whereof they already poſſeſſed the greateſt 
part, and from which they expected the chicf ſupport for their Army, had two weighty 
oppoſitions 3 the firſt, That in befieging the ſtrong places one by one, which were (o 
well provided of all things neceſſary for their defence, would occaſion the loſs of much 
time, and greatly waſte the Army, a thing well foreſeen by the Catholicks, and one of 
their chiefeſt aims : the other , That by ſtaying there they ſhould deſtroy that Coun» 
try with taxes and contributions from which they had their ſubſiſtence 3 ſo-that they 
ſhould neither be able to raiſe money enough to pay the Souldiers , nor to get ſuch 
booty as would ſatisfie their greedineſs, and impatience. 

But it being neceſſary of two evils to chuſe (as it is uſual) the leaſt 3 the Princes, 
and the Admiral at length reſolved, to attempt thoſe which were neareſt, ſo to make 
an abſotute conqueſt * all that Country beyond the Loire, and eſtabliſh their party ſe- 
curely in that Canton (as I may fo ſay) of France; hoping to have ſuch ſupplies of 
money out of England, and by the prizes taken by the Fleet, (fince the death of. /a 
Toxr, commanded by Monſier de Sore as would ſuffice to ſupply the Army for ſome 
time, in which izterim, an occaſion might perchance ariſe , of a more fortunate, and 
more happy progreſs. 

With this deliberation, having taken the rich Monaſtery of Branthome, and to make 
them more ready and obedient, granted the pillage thereof to the Gerrnans, in which 
manner they uſed divers other leſſer places, the Admiral with the Army went to 
Chaſtel-rault , in which Town he had many days before held ſecret intelligence with 
ſome of the inhabitants 3 nior was the enterprize at all difficult ; for the Conſpirators 
having raiſed a tumult, and made themſelves maſters of one of the gates, let in the 
Hugonots : which unexpeQed accident ſtruck ſuch a terrour in the Governour who 
held it for the King, that he fled away to Poidiiers without making any reſiſtance, and 
the Town without diſpute remained abſolutely in the Admirals power, who received 
it as he did all the reſt, in the name of the Prince of Navarre, by whoſe authority (as 
firſt Prince of the Blood) all matters were diſpatched and governed. 

Chaſtel-rault being taken, the Admiral advanced to befiege: Lufignan; and having 
taken the Town without much difficulty , fate down before the Caftle , which is 
eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt places in France, and had formerly (though often boldly 
afſaulted) held out with good ſucceſs a long time againſt the Engliſh 3 but now the 
reſolution of the defendants was not anſwerable to the vertue of their predeceſſors 3 
for having ſcarce ſtaid for the battering, (which though it made a large breach in the 
Wall, yet the Caſtle ſtanding upon the top of a Rock, it was almoſt impoſſible to go 
on to the aſſault) they began to treat of delivering it up, and in a few days capitu» 
lated to march out, with flying colours and all their baggage, which agreement (cons 
trary to their cuſtom ) was exaQly obſerved. Lſignan thus taken , hefore which 
Meſheurs de Brexil and du Cheſay, Souldiers of great reputation , were killed by the 
Cannon 3 the Admiral taking fix great pieces with him which he found in the Caftle, 
reſolved to march towards Poidters, after Paris a City of the greateſt circuit of any 
in the Kingdom, and head of the adjacent Provinces, whither were carried as into a 


place of ſecurity, all the wealth and treaſure of thoſe Countries z judging, that if he 


could reduce this ſo conſiderable a place to his devotion, all the reſt would without 

much difficulty yield of themſelves. a 
But when it was known at Loches, where the Duke of Avjor lay, that the Admiral 
made preparation of Pioneers, Artillery , and other things neceſſary to lay fiege to 
Poitiers though the fierce warlike diſpofition of the people, gave hopes that it would 
be ſtoutly maintained : yet the Council thought that ſo ſpacious a place,ſo thinly peopled, 
and fo fubjeQ to be annoyed by the Enemy, would require a great number of valiant men 
to defend it, as well to ſecure a Town of ſo great importance and reputation, as alſo 
ſo much the longer to amuſe the Hugonots, and by the difficulty of this attempt diſcou- 
rage and tire out their Army ; which was their chief defign at the beginning, when 
= divided their forces. Wherefore beſides the ordinary Garifon that was in Poiditers, 
under the Count de Lude Governour of the City, the Duke of G#iſe reſolved to put 
himſelf into it, a young man, who with ſingular expeCation ſhewed himſelf as Head 
of the Catholick party, to renew by his brave and notable example in that beginning 
of his Watlike _— the glory of his Father , who by defending Metz againſt the 
| Foxces 
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Forces of the Emperour Charles the Fifth , made his way to a high degree of power 
and eſtimation. This example of the Duke of Guiſe , was followed by Charles Mar- 
queſs de Mayenne his Brother, the Sieurs de Montpezat, de Seſſac, de Mortemer, de Clai- 
riaux., de la Rochebariton , de Rufec , de Fervaques , de Briancon, de Chaſtilliere, and 
many other Gentlemen, noble by birth and valour 3 in whoſe company were alſo A#- 
gelo Ceſis, and Giovanni Orfino, with 200 Italian Horſe : ſo that there were then in the 
City 800 Cuiraſſiers , and about 400 light Horſe 3 to theſe were added 4000 Foot, 
of the beſt diſcipliried in all France, under the command of Baſſac, la Parade, Ver- 
bois, | Bonneval, Charry, and many other Colonels ef great reputation 3 fix companies 
of Towns-men , each of four hundred very well armed ayd exerciſed , beſides 300 
Italian Firelocks commanded by Paxlo Sforza, Brother ta SauGa Fiore, There were 
alſo in the City a very great number of Peaſants, by whoſe labonr the moſt ſuſpeed 
places of the ramparts were fortified with great care, and Cannon planted, where they 
ſaw the Enemy was likely to encamp. Befides all this, the City was plentifully ſtored 
with proviſions for the War, eſpecially fireworks of divers kinds, which made the 
defendants confidently hope to repel the aſſaults of the Enemy. Mos 
Notwithſtanding all theſe preparations , the Admiral (cither axdently defirous to 
ſuppreſs the two young &Gniſes his particular enemies, and therefore preferring that 
before all other reſpes 3 or deſpiſing the advice of the other Commanders , who 
judging the enterprize very difficult , counſclled to turn their Forces another way) 


- fate down before the City the 24 of Fuly, and in his march cauſed the Infantry to 


ſtorm the Suburb that licth without the port of St. Lazarxs, no ways fortified, but 'de- 
fended only by Colonel Boiſvert with 400 French Musketiers, who having valiantly 
ſuſtained the aſſault for the ſpace of three hours , at laſt by the multiplied Forces of 
the Hugonots, were conſtrained to quit it, being a place utterly impoſlible to be kept; 
but the Duke of Gwiſe ſallying forth in perſon, gallantly reſiſted the fury of the Ene- 
my, till the houſes near the gate, and about the works were burnt; and levelled with 


' the ground, leſt they ſhould have that conveniency to lodge' and offend the Town: 


The Army lay that night two miles from the walls , and the next morning the firſt 
Troops of the Camp skirmiſhing hotly. with the Cavalry that fallied out in many pla- 
ces, the Admiral encamped with very good order in thoſe quarters which: with pru- 
dent conſideration were before reſolved on. 1 | Lact | 
The platform of Poidtiers is of a great circumference, and unequal ſituations for 
extending, it ſelf in a ſtony, rugged way from Eaſt to Welt , , ſometimes it; aſcends, 
ſometimes deſcends, here crooked, there in a direc line, but three ſides of it lie open 
to the Cannon from the rocks that encompals.it, only the fourth is even, and fo high, 
that no place without can command vor annoy it 3 and though indeed it may be bat- 
tered from divers places without, yet it is no cafie matter afterwards to advance to 
the aſſault 3 for the Clain that runneth about a great part of it, and a deep lake cauſed 
by the ſame river, make it in a manner inacceſtible , and the: unevenneſs of the: rocks 
that afford means to offend it , yield alſo commodious retreat to the defendants 3 for 
the ſteep craggy cliſs upon which!' it-is ſeated, is 1o 'ceafie to be wrought into, that al- 
moſt of it felt it maketh ſtairs , and narrow paſſages, very advantageous to he long 
Avon" goo againſt the Enemy. The Admiral taking notice of this ſituation, -endea= 
voured to ecnlarge-himſelf,, and inviron as much.of the circuit as he could poflibly, 
playing at once upon ſeveral parts of the City, f far diſtant one from another, as he 
might both divide the courage and forces of the beſieged. To that end he placed the 
German Infantry at the fartheſt corner of the City beyond the river, quattering them 
in the Hoſpital ahd Mill near to it, joining them together with'a bridge drawn croſs 
the river with ropes, which likewiſe ſerved the foot of Gaſcony: and Provence , who 
lay along the banks of the river as far as the Fauxburg , called Rocherexil; himſelf 
with the Van lodged in the Monaſtery of St. Beret 3 the Prince who led the Battel, 
with the Count de 12 Roch-fon-cault and Count Mansfield, at St; Lazarus ; Briquemant, 
Piles 'and Mwy, with the Reer at the Fauxburg of Pierre Levee, taking up in this man- 
ner all that ſpace of ground which reacheth from the North to the Weſt, and from the 
Welt to the South 5 and the Cavalry quartered in the Villages about, ſpreading as far 
Cruſtelle, almoſt two leagues from the Town. | ; ve, 
Scarce was the Infantry encamped about the City, when Monſieur de Seſſac, the 
Duke of Gniſe*s Lieutenant, accompanied with Giovanne Orfino, and 120 of the moſt 
reſolute Horſe of the Garifon, fallying ont at the gate of the Trench, fell into a yony 
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of Cavalty in a Village called Marke ,, and w—_ them in diforder and unprepared; 
ds they were about to take up their fodging, with ſmall trouble killed a great num 
ber, and diſperſed the reſt; and afterwards in his return meeting Briqzemant with 
400 Reiters, and divers French Horſe, he charged them fo boldly, that at the firſt 
encointer, they all ran away, kaving above forty of their tnen dead upon the'phace : 
whierefote the Admiral neceſſitated to hinder ſuch:-unwelcome fallies , cauſed Colonel 
Blzeon with 2006 Foot, to lie iti the ttines of the Suburb, and with Fortificatioris and 
Trehohes to make his approaches ſo near to the gate, that they played upon one ano- 
ther continnally with Musket-ſhot ;/ but nevertheleſs Colonel Onoux who had left 
St, Matxent as a place too weak to be held , with only 600 Foot but choſen men, 
marched nine leagues in fix hours, and arriving at the beat of the Reveille , paſſed 
happily through all the works they had made, and in ſpite of the oppoſition of Blzcon 
and -all his men, eritted through the fame gate of the Trench, to ſtrengthen the Gart= 
fon of Pottfiers, | 

But the ſiege being laid and ſerled, the firſt days were ſpent in ſharp skirmiſhes, of 
which though the event were divers , according to the variety of fortune , yet the 
Hugonot Army was exceedingly eridatnaged by them: for befides the loſs of their 
Kouteſt Souldiers, whereof very many were killed , they were likewiſe hindered in 
their works, which nevertheleſs by' the diligence of Monkieur de Genlis General of 
the Artillery , fill went on , who making his approaches in divers places, raiſed a 
battery, where he planted fourteen Cannon beſides divers ſmall pieces, which being at 
hſt brought to perfe&ion, though with much difficulty, becauſe'the whole Carp was 
(py moleſted with ſhot from the City-3 upon the firſt of Awgxſt they began. to 

tter, and in three days made a breach'in the Ravelin , and brake down the Tower, 
which joining to the port of St. Cyprian, guarded 'and flanked- the enterance 'on that 
fide3 but the bottom off the Tower being filled with! earth , ſo that notwithſtandin 
the upper parts of it were fallen, it till defended it (elf: the fourth day it was afſaulte 
in vin, being reſolutely 'maintained-by Colonel de 7 Iſfe with his French Foot, which 
the Adiniral perceiving; and that the attempt of that gate proved more difficult than 
was expeRed, he turned his Cannon'on the other fide, and the fifth day began :to 
batter che Curtine, which lying along the River, reacheth to a place commonly called 
the Abbeſſes meadow : for though the water which'ran between his Trenches and 
the Town-walls were ſome hinderatce to him 3 yet the knew the works were much 
weaker: there than in other places, becauſe the Engineers thinking It was enough ſe- 
cured by the River, had been'more careleſs. in fortifying thereabouts: by the tenth of 
Hager (which was the Feaſt of St. Lawrence) the Artillery had made fo large a 
breach as might very commodiotly be'afſaulced, and the bridge by which one might 
eaſily pafs the River, was already caſt over 3 when the Admiral cauſing the breach: to 
be viewed, and being informed that there were Caſatnats, and works very well con- 
trived, to make it'good on the inſide, befides' that by the advice of the Count de 
Lnde; four Troops of Lanciers were fallied out of the gates to fall upon the aſſailants 
at the'ſattie inſtant}, when they had paſſed the bridge, and were in that open plain 
gow between the Wall and the River , not willing to ſend his' men'into ſo manifeſt 

anger without hope of ſucceſs, gave'out that -by reaſon of the weakneſs of the bridge, 
which perchance might break, he would'not runfo:tvident an hazard of drowning his 
Souldiers 3 whetaipon they retreating/to their Quartets, who all were ready for the 
affault, He gave command for the making of another” bridge , which might not only 
ſerveto'paſs over'the'aMſailants in bettet order and more ſecurity; bur alfo ſome 'thum- 
ber of Horſe, to'make Head againſt the Cavalry of the City. But the night foHlowing 
Bizhio Capizuchi, '® Roman Gentlemati' under P awto' Sforza, with two: companions, all 
excellent Swimmers and good Divers, '(whil the' Enemy! was amufed by frequent 
alarms, ad the Gannon, beſides a party ſertt out ' with'Monſieur de Fervaques}} fwom 
wnder' the bridge, 'and' cit the wopes"that held it together , ſo-that ona futldain, be- 
fore! the Hugonots 'were aware , *jt "was utterly-Iooſed , and tarried away” with the 
Drcait 4 and whillf it was repairing, 'the Defendants had leiſure to forcihe thenbfelves 
within the breach in whi bultels the Duke" bf Gwiſe 'himfelF took great pains, 
carrying the earth upgn his own ſhoulders , whoſe example generally moved: no lefs 
the-wortien than the'rnen to furthet the work, 'by which means in a very ſhoxt-ſpace 
they raiſed a breaſt-work Rronger and thicker than the (ſly 
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But the Admiral re-inforcing - his battery with great violence, and cauſing three 


bridges to be made, all ſtronger than the firſt, upon the eighteenth day gave a terrible 


aſſault to the Wall, and they were already, though with much blood, maſters of the 
breach, when they diſcovered a Cavalier raiſed within the Covent of the Carmelites, 
from whence many ſmall pieces of Artillery plaid , which lighting upon the place, 
that was poſſeſſed by the Hugonots, before they could ſufficiently ſhelter themſelves, 
they were forced within a little while to forlake it, leaving dead upon the place Mon- 
fieur de Mondzulph, a man of great account amongſt them, with ſeven Captains and 
many Foot-Souldiers 3 beſides an infinite number that were wounded, amongſt which 
Monſieur de la Noxe received a Musket-ſhot in his left arm 3 and the Baron de Con- 
forgine another in the right thigh, of which hurts it was very long before they could 
be cured: nor did the Defendants ſcape without loſs, there being killed that day Mon- 
fieur Biglie of a very noble Family, and Antonio Seraſone a Roman, who with great 
praiſes of valour and induſtry, was imployed in the Office of an Engineer. 

They continued ſhooting all the next day, and the ſooner to make an end of the 
buſineſs, brought eight Culverins more to the battery, by which means the Ramparts 
of the City were in a few days made wholly indefenſible : but the induſtry of the be- 
fieged found a remedy againſt ſo imminent a danger 3 for having ſtopped the courſe of 
the River on the lower fide, near the Tower of Rocheremul with banks and piles of 
wood, they made the waters ſwell to ſuch a heighth, that the under part being left 
almoſt dry, they drowned all the Abaſſes meadow, and overflowed the very breach in 
the Wall, ſo that the Hugonots could not poſſibly .come to affault itz upon which occa- 
fion the Admiral being forced to take a new reſolution, commanded the battery to be 
removed lower, to play upon, and take the Tower of Rocherenil, below which the 
Catholicks had made their dam , that ſo being maſters of that place, they might free 
the courſe of the River, and take away from them the fo uſeful defence of the water. 
To this purpoſe the Cannon having beaten down above ſixty yards of the Wall, upon 
the 24 day they gave a general onſet at the Tower of Rocherexil, and the Curtine 
joining to it 3 Piles fell on firſt, ſeconded by Briqzemant, and at laſt by the German 
Infantry, where noleſs the Commanders and Voluntiers, than the common Souldiers, 
fought on all ſides with ſingular valour and conſtant reſolution 3 the gallantry of the 
Duke of Guiſe appearing moſt clearly in this ation , by whoſe Squadron the Enemy 
was in the end beaten off, and driven back with great loſs, they having with no ſmall 
difficulty brought off Pzles, who was extreamly wounded, and almoſt halt dead, though 
afterwards being cured , he recovered his former health and vigour : yet all this ill 
ſucceſs abated not the courage of the Hugonots 3 but continuing with great obſtinacy 


to batter the work which the Defendants had caſt up behind the breach, they reſolved - 


to give it an unexpected aſſault about midnight, thinking to ſurprize the Catholicks 
Either aſleep, or at leaſt in confulion , and unprovided 3 but being come to the place, 
they found (contrary to their expectation) the Defendants in ſo'good order, and fo 
ready to receive them , that without any more ado they gave over the attempt, being 
bravely followed by the Italian Foot, who allying through the ſame breach, purſued 
them into their very Trenches, doing great execution upon them , by reaſon of the 
difficulty and narrownelſs of their retreats 

But in the midſt of ſo many ſufferings, the exceſſive heats of Summer began to 
cauſe the uſual ſickneſs of that ſeaſon, of which there died not only many of their com- 
mon Souldiers, and particularly of the Germans, but the principal Officers of the Army 
were likewiſe grievouſly infected with it, amongſt which the Count de 12 Roch-fou-cault 
had left the Camp to be cured, and Mecſheurs FA Briquemant and de 1a Nocle were re- 
tired to Nzort with ſmall hope of life, for which cauſe the Princes with no other train 
but their own families, reſolved to go to. St. Maixent, and by change of air to avoid 
the malignant Feaver that was ſo mortal in the Camp, leaving the Admiral almoſt 
alone to command the Army , who worn out with continual toil and watching, fell 
ſick at laſt of the Flux yct though he was exgeedingly ſpent and weakned with the 
Diſcaſe, the vigour of his mind was not at all Gjminiſhed , but he perſiſted with the 
{ame ardour to proſecute the end of his deſign; for concluſion whereof he commanded 
the aſſault to be given in many places upon the ſecond day of September, cauſing the 
French and German Infantry to fall on ſeverally, that the emulation of one another 
might animate them to fight with a greater courage and reſolution : the aſſault laſted 
molt part of the day, the violence of the Enemies being reliſted by the Duke of Gwiſc 
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on one ſide, and on the other by the Count de Laude, with ſo much valour and gallan- 
try, that the Hugonots being beaten, not only by the Cannon and ſmall ſhot, but with 
ſtones, pikes and fhreworks in great abundance, they were in the end forced precipi- 
tatcly to quit the wall, leaving dead and wounded above ſeven hundred upon the place, 
amonglt which Monſicur de $S. Vane Brother to Briguemant , and who commanded his 
men, . was killed with a granado. 

But this Victory gave little comfort to the beſieged 3 for being by the death of Mon+ 
fieur 4* Onoxz, Colonel Paſſac, and many other valiant men reduced to a*ſmall numbey 
in rc{pe& of the greatneſs of the place, and their horſes for want of meat, being brought 
to extream weakneſs , they could not find the ardour and perſeverencg of the Hugo- 
nots at all abated z wherefore with frequent letters-and many meſlage® they ſollicited 
for the relief which the Duke of Anjou had promiſed them within a few days. 

The Duke re-uniting the Army ſooner than was intended at the dividing of it, had 
drawn his forces together at the beginning of September , reſolving rather to try the 
fortune of a day, than to ſuffer Poiters to be taken, with ſo many of the Nobility, and 
the Duke of Guiſe himſelf , who was at that time very much beloved by him : where- 
fore he marched away: from Loches,. and fate down before Chaftel-rault, afſuring, hims 
ſelf, that the Hugonots to ſuccour that. place, where a great number of their ſick men 
hy, would leave thei fiege of Poidters, about which they might eaſily perceive, 
they ſhould but tire themſelves in vain, it being favoured by ſo great, and ſo near a 
power. Nor was the event different from the Dukes deſign 3 for the Admiral having 
by the failing of his laſt enterpriſe loſt all hopes of taking the Town, and ſeeking ſome 
plauſible occaſion to leave it, as ſoon as. he had-intelligence that the Army moved, he 
reſolved to raiſe the fiege 3 and drawing off his Artillery, upon the 15 of September 
marched with all his forces towards Chaſtel-rault : and on the ſame day the Count de 
Sanze, and Pietro Paulo Tofinghi entred Poitiiers with 300 French Horſe, and 800 Ita» 
lian Foot, and ſupplics of money and victuals , whereby the City was at once freed 
from the ſiege , and opportunely furniſhed with necefſary provifions. Thus ended the 
ſiege of Poitiers 3 in which , as the Princes Army diminiſhed both in ſtrength and 
hopes, by the lofs of 3000 men, and two months of the Summer 3 ſo the Duke of Guiſe 
came out of it with ſo great applauſe and reputation, that all the Catholick party began 
to turn their eyes upon him as a Pillar of the Roman Religion, and a Worthy Succeſſor 
to his Fathers Power. | 

The ſucceſs of the Kings forces at the ſiege of 1a Charite was not unlike to that of 
the Hugonots at Poittzers at the ſame time 3 for the Duke of A#jox purpoling utterly to 
cut off the paſſage of the Loire from the Army of the Princes, and to take away all hopes 
from them of oppreſſing thoſe Provinces which are on this fide the River, had given 
commiſſion to Monficur de Saxſac to gather the forces of Beauſſe, Nivernois, Bourbonois, 
and part of Burgundy, and to befiege 1a Charite, which had before been taken by the 
Germans in their paſſage, and was the only place upon the River in poſſeſſion of the 
Hugonots : but ſo firm was the reſolution of the Souldiers, and ſo conſtant the courage 
of the Townſ-men, commanded by Monſieur de Guerchy, Cornet of the Admirals own 
company of Gens d* Arms, that ſaſtaining all the aſſaults and attempts of the Catho- 
licks, they finally conſtrained Monſieur de Saxſac to give it over, having in the ſiege 
loſt many Gentlemen, and no inconfiderable number of Souldiers. 

In the mean time the affairs of both FaQtions were proſecuted in Bearn, whither 
the Prince of Navarre, ſollicitous to preſerve his own patrimony, had ſent the Count 
of Montgomery to oppoſe Meſheurs de Monluc and de Terride, the firſt of which poſſeſſed 
the Confines of the Province, and the other with a great power battered Navarizer, 

the only place that after many loſſes and troubles of the Country remained in the 
power of the Hugonots : but in concluſion, whatſoever the fault was, (for the Com- 
manders laid it upon one another) the buſineſs went very proſperouſly for the Prince 
ot Navarre; for Monſicur 4e Terride being riſen from before Navarines, was in his re- 
treat fought withal, ſorrounded, and taken priſoner 3 and Monfieur de Monluc not be- 
ing able, or not coming time enough'to help him, was fain to retire into Gaſcony z, (0 
that all the Country began to ſubmit to the devotion of Montgomery, who ufing ſtrange 
unaccuſtomed cruelties, had with terrour conſtrained even thoſe places that were beſt 
manned, and moſt ſtrongly fortified to yield themſelves up into his hands. ; 

la the interim, the Duke of Azjou, who becauſe he was not yet ſtrong enough to 
raiſe the ficge of Poifiiers, had encamped before Cbaſtel-rault , to-qbtain the ſame _ 
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by that diverſion, conceived ſome hopes of taking the place, and perfiſted in battering 
it with much violence 3 but, the iſſue proved very contrary 3 for when there was a 
a ſufficient breach in the wall; he made the Italian Infantry to fall on, who puttin 
themſelves forward by reaſon of their emulation-witK the French, poſſeſſed themſelves 
at firſt very proſperouſly of the breach, but with more raſhneſs and fury than diſcretionz 
for being; plaid upon with great execution both in the front and flank by the Artillery 
planted opportunely npon the ramparts that were caſt up within, which they had not 
(as according to the Rules of War they ought) been caretul to diſcover, after they had 
fought'in vain above three hours, they retired to their trenches with the loſs of above 
250 men , amongſt whom were Fabiaxo del Monte, and many other Gentlemen and 
Offcers. | | | 

The next day their thoughts of aſſaulting the Town were changed into thoſe of 
marching away; for the Admiral, with all his Army, defirous to' recover the time, 
and recompence the loſſes he had received at Poidiers, had in three ſeveral quarters 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the Suburbs on the other ſide Chaſtel-rault, oppokite to the place 
where the Catholick Army lay , and reſolved by any means to try his fortune, it he 
could do it without diſadvantage 3 for which cauſe the Duke of Anjou knowing him- 
ſelf much inferiour in ſtrength, the Nobility not being yet joined with him, nor many 
Companies of Foot which were too far from the Army, thought it belt to retire 3 and 
therefore took the opportunity to-do it at the ſame time that the Admirals Souldiers 
(being quartered to refreſh themſelves after their march, in one of the Suburbs of the 
Town, that lay beyond the River Vienna) were cither ſecurcly fleeping, or making 
proviſion of viduals and lodging 3 it not being probable, the day being ſo far ſpent, 
that -cither ſide would change their quarter that night. So taking the opportunity of 
the time, the Duke cauſed his Artillery to be drawn off with good order, but incre- 
dible expedition 3 and having ſent them before with all his baggage, ſome two hours 
after, it being about Sun-ſet , he marched without noiſe away, neither the Admiral, 
nor any of his party at all perceiving it, till the laſt Squadrons were moving 3 who 
made good the retreat, being, led by Monſieur de Chavigny, Monſieur de la Valette, and 
the Count di Sands Fiore, At that time it being far in the night, the Hugonot Army 
was at reſt in their quarters, or elſe ſcattered up and down therefore the Admiral 
ſecing his men weary, diſperſed, and unfit for the p_ thought it not beſt raſhly 
to follow the Catholick Army, which being many hours before him, retired quietly 
without any diſorder or confuſion. Thus the Duke of Anjor not being followed nor 
moleſted by the Enemies, the ſame night paſſed the River Crexſe at Porte de Piles, four 
leagues from Chaſtel-rault , and the next morning having left the bridge ſufficiently 
po on both ſides of the River, hedrew his Army to Selle, a very ſtrong and well- 
ortified quarter. 

At break of day the Admiral marched after the Catholicks 3 and being come to 


' Portede Piles, he ſent forth Monſieur de Soubiſe, with a party well-horſed, to diſcover 


the ſtate of the Enemy 3 who having routed and put to flight many ſcattered Soul- 
diers that were caſt behind the Army, tell on, hotly skirmiſhing Even to the very Turn- 
pike of the Bridge 3 the Infantry ſeconding him reſolutely, affaulted the barricadoes 
of the Catholicks, uſing their uttermoſt endeavour to drive away the guard, arid to 
gain that paſs 3 but notwithſtanding the redoubled onſets, made with exceeding cou- 
rage by the moſt valiant Commanders of the Hugonots, la Valet, and Panlo Sforze 
with the French light Horſe , and the Italian Foot defended the Bridge ,. and being 
helped by the ſtrong ſituation of it, beat off the Enemy with much loſs, and fruſtrated 
all their attempts : whereupon the Admiral giving over that defign, made a foord to 
be ſought for in ſome other place, which being eaſily found by reaſon of the ſhallow- 
neſs of the water, he paſſed over the next day four leagues below Pzles, and came fo 
hear to the quarter of the Duke of A#jo# , that he hoped to force him to give battel : 
but ſeeing, that the Duke, containing himſelf within his trenches, was very well ſtored 
with victual, becauſe all the Country behind him were his friends; and that on the 
other fide his Army ſuffered great ſcarcity, being forced to make his proviſions afar 
oft, becauſe two Rivers were between him and the Country that was well-affected to 
him 3 he deſpairing to force the Catholicks to fight againſt their will, reſolved the 
third day to retire 3 and having paſſed the two Rivers of Creuſ# and Vienna, marched 
to Faye la Vineuſe , and lodged his Army in the neighbouring Villages to refreſh his 
men after ſo much toil and ſufferance 3 who being all (eſpecially the Germans) im- 

patient, 
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patient, and unaccuſtomed to lie in the fields, began to grow very mutinous and difs 
orderly. 

The Duke of Anjox took the like courſe, who withdrawing his Army to Chinon in 
Turain, went to ſee the King his Brother, and-the Queen his Mother, who according 
to their ordinary cuſtom of being near the Army, were come to Tours, where like- 
wiſe was arrived the Duke of Gwiſe, loaden with honour and reputation for his famous 
and proſperous defence of Poiftiers, Here they began to adviſe of the means of ma» 
naging the War 3 and this was the firſt time the Duke of Gwiſe, being received into 
his Fathers place, was admitted to the Cabinet Council, and the participation of the 
moſt ſecret affairs: The cauſe and beginning of this truſt , beſides the nobleneſs of 
his Blood , the merits of his Father, his own Vertue, and the proteQion of the Car» 
dinal his Uncle, was chiefly the implacable hatred the King bare the Admiral ; for after 
the death of the Prince of Conde in the Battel of Baſſac, he had entertained confident 
hopes, that the Hugonot party (being deprived of the Authority of fo great a Prince, 
and having loft their principal Head , upon whoſe valour and reputation chiefly de- 
pended the condudt of ſo weighty a bufineſs) would diſſolve and diffipate, or at leaſt 
incline to the yoak of his obedience : but he found on the contrary the Authority of 
the Blood Royal, by the ſagacity of the Admiral, revived in the perſons of the two 
young Princes, and the union of the Hugonot FaQtion founded on their proper ſtrength » | 
and valour, to occaſion more miſchicfs, and to bring the ſtate of affairs into greater 
dangers than ever formerly they had been in the revolution of ſo many years: and 
therefore having with a publick and heavy ſentence divulged in many languages, made 
him to be declared Rebel by the Parliament of Paris, he alſo cauſed his cfhgies to be 
dragged through the ſtreets, and to be hung up in places where they uſed to execute 
publick malefaQors; and ſo ordered the matter , that his houſes were razed to the 
ground, and his goods fold by the Officers of his Courts after all which, continuing 
a reſolution to perſecute him to death, he began to exalt and favour the Houſe of Lo- 
rain, and particularly the Duke of Gwiſe, who deſirous to revenge the death of his Fa» 
ther, profeſſed a publick and irreconcileable hatred to the' Admiral. 

The Kings Cabinet Council coming now to debate of thoſe courſes that were to be 
taken in ordering the War, at firſt their opinions diſagreed 3 for the Mareſhal de Cofſe 
(by his ſevere proceedings againſt the Hugonots in Picardy, having purged himſelf of 
the ſuſpicions conceived againſt him, and regained his former credit and eſtimation of 
wiſdom) thought it beſt to try rather by time, than force, to overcome the Enemy : who 
being without money,without means to victual their Army,without retreat, without any 
conſiderable ſupply from abroad, and full of want, diſorder, diſcard and deſperation, 
would quickly be vanquiſhed by their own neceſſities, and diffolve to nothing of them- 
ſelves. On the other fide, the Count de Tavanes repreſented, that the Hugonot Army 
was leſſened , wearied out , and put into confuſion by the long and fruitleſs fiege of 
Poidliers, and therefore very eaſic to be overcome, and that it was neceſſary to fight pre» 
ſently, and not to ſtay till the Prince of Orange, who was gone diſguiſed into Germany, 
had time to make new levies, or that the Count Montgomery ,, who had gotten the 
better in Bearn, ſhould come with the Forces of Gaſcony to join with the Admiral 3 
for ſo the War would be again renewed , which could not by any means be more 
certainly extinguiſhed than by Gohding, and by cager purſuing of the Enemy , now 
they were diminiſhed both in number and courage. 

The reſolution would have been hard to agree upon, but the Duke of Ajox cutting 
off all diſpute of different opinions , concluded that it was expedient to fight with 


. the Army of the Princes, now that tired and waſted with their late loſſes and ſuffe- 


had, thinking they had done much more than either the nature or cuſtom of the French 


rances, they were not likely to have force and vigour enough to reſiſt the Catholick 


Army, which freſh, in full firength , and well recruited, had an ardent dehire to ſee 


the Enemy in the field. With this intention he departed from Towrs, in the company 
of the Dukes of Guiſe and- Montpenfier , and fo gathering together thirty Enſigns of 
Foot, and 2000 Horſe of the Nobility and Gentry that held their lands of the Crown, 
who about that time came to the Army, he advanced with his whole body towards 
Faye la Vineuſe, where the Hugonots were encamped with a deſign to meet them, and 
as ſoon as poſſibly he could, force them to give him Battel. 

But matters were not ſo reſolved among the Hugonots 3 for though the Gentry, 
who for the ſpace of a whole yer had lived from their own houſes, ſpending all they 
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hinder their paſſage, and haye an admirable opportunity of winning the Battel, whilſt 
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is wont to bear, deſired camefily to meet the Enemy, or to be diſmiſſed the Camp, 
and: that every hour were heard the groans of thoſe that wiſhed for an end of thoſe 
miſeries, or of their lives ; though Count Volrade with his Germans, weary of ſuffer- 
ing and lying in the field, and deprived of their fancied hopes of rich booty, in a mu» 
tinous way demanded their pay and to be led on to encounter the Enemy : yet the 
Princes, the Admiral, and the moſt experienced Commanders of the Army, knowing, 
the valour of the Kings Souldiers, and the wearinefſs and diſunion of their own, in- 
wardly diſapproyed the advice of coming to a final trial, and defired to govern their 
affairs with the fame prudence which they had obſerved in the Catholicks, who when 
they found themſelves inferiour in ſtrength, had always avoided the hazard of a Battel, 
though now being aſſured of the advantage, they very much deſired it : Therefore, 
as when the Duke of Avxjox ſhunned the encounter, they had uſed all poſſible means to 
provoke him'to it 3 ſo now that he came reſolved to do the like, they endeavoured to 
prolong the event of things, and to proceed with more flow and more ſecure advice, 
but they dared not to make ſhow of this intention, for fear of filling the Army with 
tumults and diſcontents, being certain the Gentry would preſently forſake them, and 
the Germans undoubtedly mutiny, as ſoon as they ſhould know there was no hopes of 
putting it to a Battel : Wherefore letting themſelves be led by neceſſity, and by the 
inclination of the Army, as a man doth for the moſt part that rides a fiery ill-managed 
horſe!, they ſeemed to conſent to the opinion and deſire of the Souldiers, and made 
ſhow of readineſs and reſolution to give battel : but the Admiral, who thought he could 
compals any thing by his arts and ſubtilties, deluding their expeRation, and declining 
all occaſions, abſolutely determined in himſelf, with all poſſible care to avoid the doubt- 
ful iſſue of a battel. : | | 

To-this end'; as ſoon as he heard the motion of the Catholicks towards him , the 
Princes being made privy to his counſels, he marched with his whole Army from Faye, 
which is in the Contines of PoiGiou and Anjox, to paſs the Rivers that arc near, to gain 
the other fide called Baſſe Poiffon, bordering upon Gxiznn2, where by reaſon of its 
ſtrong, ſituation, and the many Cities that were there of his Faction, he thought it 
more caſie to delay the Battel, or elſe to fight with ſo-much advantage, that the Vitory 
might not at all be doubtful: and to the end the Gentry and the Germans might more 
willingly follow him, he cauſed a report to be ſpread through the whole Army, that 
the Count de Montgomery, grown ſtrong and vidtorious in Bearn, was upon his way to 
join' with him , and. that he was already near Parthenay, a Town' nat aboye twelve 
leagues diſtant , where he pretended it was neceffary to meet him, leſt the Enemy 
getting between them , ſhould keep them ſtill aſunder , or ſhould defeat the Count, 
whoſe number'was inferiour to theirs. + 

By this device he laboured to win them to follow him willingly, till he were got- 
ten amongſt the/Cities of his own Faction , where always lodging himſelf under the 
proteCtion of ſome ſtrong place , he hoped by many, but not dangerous skirmiſhes, to 
abate the fury of-.the- Kings Army , and partly- to qualifie his own Souldiers deſire of 
Hghting, till the beginning of the Winter (which was not far off) ſhould of it ſelf 
hinder them from further action; in.the mean time, by the nearneſs of Rochel, and 
the diligence: of the Queen of Navarre to ſupply. him , he was confident he ſhould not 
be deſtitute of proviſions z whereas the Duke of A4mjouw, by reaſon of the Rivers that 
were behind him , would probably be reduced_to great want and ſcarcity. But the 
diligence of the Duke who out of a defire to fight had marched with great expedi- 
tion; fruſtrated theſe wary counſelsz for the Admiral marching with his Army in ſe- 
veral'divifions towards Moxcontour , where he had defigned to:quarter the laſt day of 
S$opzember 3 and the Camp-Royal advancing the ſame way with great expedition, as 
Toon as they heard-of his moving 3 whillt the Adrhiral deceived by the negligence of 
his Scouts, believed tor certain , that the Cathdlicks were many miles from thence : 
their Van-guardcommanded by the Dake of Moxtpenſier came ſo near to the Reer-guard 
of the' Princes, (in whoſe laſt -Squadrons was 'Monſicur de'Mxy and 300 Horſe, and 
four'Enſigns of French fire-locks) that they could no longer ayvid the encounter of 
One another, Yet the Admiral fill perſiſting in/ the ſame defign, baving contidered 
the fituation of the: Country: on every fide, reſolved to paſs a water that .ran thorow 
a moorifh plain, judging that the Catholicks would not dare to come over the ſame 
| army the-view- of :all his RKrmy 3 or if they did , he might by: fighting with them 


they 
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they were in ſo great diſorder : for which purpoſe he commanded May to ſuſtain the 
ſhock of the Catholick Van-guard, and in the mean time he with all the reſt of the 


” Army paſſed the Moor, though with no ſmall difficulty and confuſion. 


In this interim , the Duke of Montpenſier marching in. very good order ; to try all 
ways poſlible to provoke them to fight , commanded his light Horſe boldly to begin 
the skirmiſh, which at firſt was ſtoutly received, and couragiouſly oppoſcd .by Mon- 
fieur de Mxy, one of the moſt vaJiant Souldiers in all France : but Martignes coming 
up, whoſe valour was always wont to lead the way in the moſt deſperate occaſions, 
the Hugonots were charged with ſuch fury, that not being able to refit ſo much a. 
greater number, Muy having loſt fifty Horſe, and above two hundred Foot, took flight 
as faſt as he could, and paſhng haſtily over the water, joined himſelf oxderly with the 
reſt of their Forces. But the Duke of Montpenfier who had purſued him even to the 
water, when he ſaw all their Army drawn into Battalia on the other ſide, made a ſtop, 
and conſidering that he could not paſs his men over in a full body, but only twenty 
in Front, which would have cauſed a great diſorder amongſt them, he took time 
(coldly skirmiſhing) to ſerjd word to the Duke of Anjer, and to expect his Orders 
for what he ſhould do irf that occalion. 

The Admiral ſeeing the coolneſs of the Catholicks, and how they delayed to paſs 
the water, believed for certain that the body of the Army was ſtill a great way behind, 
and that Montpenſier with only that ſmall party, had advanced unadviſedly further than 
he ſhould have done: whereupon not to loſe that opportunity, taking courage, and 
bravely animating his Souldiers, he repaſſed the water, with two gallant Squadrons of 
Gens d* Arms, and charged the Cavalry of Martiques ſo reſolutely, that they retreated 
above two hundred paces, but the body of the Army coming up on every ſtde, he was 
forced to return in diſorder, and to recover the: ſhelter of two ſtrong Squadrons of 
Infantry that were upon the bank 3 in which place the valour of Monſieur de Clair- 
mont of Ambois was very remarkable, who ſick, and unarmed with only twenty Horſe, 
oppoſed the fury of the Catholicks, till the Admiral was gotten under the protection 
of his Squadrons. | 

But the Duke of Anjou knowing it was too difficult and dangerons to paſs over in 
the face of the Enemy, reſolved, (the ground favouring his purpofe) to try if he could 
drive them away with his Cannon., and make them quit the other fide of the water, 
and that place of ſo much advantage whereof they were poſſeſſed. Wherefore Mons» 
ficuride 'Byrox Field-Mareſhal, having cauſed the Artillery to be drawn thither, with 
great expedition and much judgment planted all the Cannon and Culverins,, - which 
were 22 in number, partly on the right hand , partly on the left' of the bottoms of 
thoſe hills that were within ſhot of the Hugonot Army 3 and began to let flie; very 
terribly at their flank, doing infinite execution upon thoſe Squadrons which food in 
Battalia 'at the entry of the Moor , that was on the other fide the*water. Yet the 
French and German Infantry being in a low place, and commanded by their Officers to 
lie flat on the ground, could not fo cafily be annoyed : but the Cavalry lying open to 
the ſhot, could hardly be kept in order, ſending many Meſſengers to delire they might 
be drawn from thence, where they periſhed miſerably without being able to give any 
teſtimony of their courage and valour. But the Admiral would not conſent that they 
ſhould remove, for fear of leaving the paſſage free to the Catholicks, which would af- 
ter force them , their Artny being weary and half diſhcartened , to fight in the plain 
champagne 3 therefore, whilſt the ſervice continued thus hot at the paſs, the Cathoy 
licks Artillery ill playing without intermiſſion , the German Horſe,, who ſtood more 
open to the ſhot than any of the reſt, (Charles Count of Mansfield, Brother ,to the 
General, being killed there, with many others) were about to retire, and quitting the 
polt they held upon the right hand , began to leave the paſſage open to the Enemies' 
but the Prince of Navarre ſpurring his horſe up to:them , _ putting himſelf in the 
ſame danger of the Cannon , prevailed ſo far by his preſence and i that he 
made them ſtay for a while, and conſtantly to expe the beginning of the Battel 3 
wherein appeared the powerful Genius of this young Prince, the reſpe&t of whom was 
able to bridle fear, which hath no Law, and to ſtop the flight of; the precipitate. Ger- 


mans, that are ſo obſtinate in their reſolutions. But. no remedy in the world could 
. have done much good, for the Enemies Cannon would at laſt have routed and broken 
all their Army, it the coming of the night had not opportunely relieved the Hugonows 
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in the midſt of the open field, 
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The darkneſs ended the skirmiſh that had been in the plain, and the Catholicks 
not being able to level their Artillery aright, plaid not fo faſt, finding they ſhot but in 
vain, and wounded the Air to no purpoſe 3 which the Admiral wiſely making uſe of, 
began about nine of the Clock at night to retire without Drum or Trumpet 3 and 
before it was day had paſſed the River with his whole Army, and drawn it up in the 
plain of Moncontovr 3 his purpoſe was, continuing in the ſame determination, to res 
treat with all ſpeed, and marching on to get as far as poſſibly he could from the Ca- 
cholick Camp, and from the danger of the day. But this reſolution was not only op- 
poſed by the Commanders and Gentlemen of his own Nation , but far more mutt- 
nouſly by Count Volrade with his Germans, who breaking forth into ſeditious ſpeeches 
threatned, That if there were not an end made of ſo many miſeries, they would leave 
the Princes and go over to the Kings party, being ſure to be received with very good 
conditions : by which mutiny, the French Infantry being alſo ſtirred up, (as men are 
more ready to follow ill examples , than to be kept within the limits of reaſon) ex- 
claiming and threatning cried'out to give Battel : nor did many of the Officers diſſent 
from the general deſire of the Army, thinking it impoſſible to go forward , and not 
be cut off; the Enemy at their backs following with all ſpeed reſolved to fall upon 
them and their own Souldiers tired, wearied out, and frighted with the terrour of a 
retreat, which reſembleth a flight uſeth to diſhearten an Army; and to abate the cou- 
rage and boldneſs of raw men, believed it was much better to make uſe of the readi- 
neſs of their Souldiers, and give Battel in the field with hope of Victory, than fighting 
diſorderly in their retreat, expe to be miſerably defeated and ſcattered. Wheretore 
the Admiral, and the Princes, not being able to withſtand the general opinion, reſol- 
ved to ſtay for the Catholick Camp on the bank of the River, and there with the belt 
advantage they could to remit the ſucceſs to fortune. 

The Admiral divided his Army into three Battalions, and he (according to his cu- 
ſtom) commanded the Van-guard , the Princes with Count Lodowick, of Naſſau the 
Battel, Count Volrade and Muy the Rear 3 the Cannon were planted in the Front of the 
Army, and before all was the Forclorn-hope , which when the Enemies drew near, 
were to begin the Battel. | 

In the mean while the Duke of Anjox having paſſed the water which the Hugo+» 
nots had left, on the firſt day of Odober in the morning, advanced with a greater de- 
fire than ever to fight with them 3 but finding the hinderance of the River, (on the 
further fide wheteot the Enemy ſtood in Battalia) he was fain to make a halt, becauſe 
the night was drawing on, and quartered that night in the ſame place where the Hu- 
gonots were encamped the day before. The next day deſirous to free himſelf from 
the danger of paſſing the River (though but a little one) in the face of the Enemy, 
having made very diligent diſcovery of all the Country, he took a large compaſs upon 
the right hand, and paſſed the night before the third of Ofober at a place called 12 Gri- 
maudiete, where the River not being yet joined with another Brook that fell into it, 
was not at all troubleſom either to Horſe or Foot z there being neither water enough 
to wet one to the mid-leg , nor banks that could hinder the marching, or order of his 
diviſions. As ſoon as they were paſſed over without any let or impediment, Monſieur 
de Byron, and the Count de Tavanes, Marcſhals of the Field, divided the whole Army 
into two Battalions , whereof one was led by the Duke of Montpenfier, the Duke of 
Guiſe, and the Count di Sands Fiore; the other by the Duke of Anjox himſelf, with 
whom were the Dukes of Azmale and Longueville , the Mareſhal de Cofſe, the Mar- 
queſs de Villers, ( by the King made Admiral in' the place of Coligny) Peter Erneſt of 
Mansfield ſent with the ſupplies by King Philip, the Marqueſs of Baden , Monſieur de 
Carnavalet, Guilliaume de Momorancy Lord of Tore, and many other Lords and Gentle- 
men. In each Battalion were Squadrons of Swiſſes, flanked with the French and Ita- 
lian Infantry, and in the front of each wing was placed the Artillery. In this order 
having before them a large ſpacious champagne, without trees, banks or ditches to 
hinder them, the Catholick Army marched toward the Hugonots with a great noiſe 
of Drums and Trumpets. | | 

But the Admiral,” who in vain, had tried again if he could perſwade his Souldiers 
to retreat to Hernaxt, a place hard by and proper to receive them3 and ſeeing him- 
ſelf neceſſitated to fight 3 to confirm the courage of his men , moved ſoftly toward 
the Enemy, and put himſelf in order to encounter them, without advantage of ground 
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The Armies 


join Battcl, 


The Admiral 
wounded, flees 


with the 
Princcts. 


The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 


The Princes having ſeen their Army drawn up by the Ficld-Marcſhals, and with 
fitting ſpeeches recommended the Religion and Liberty of them all to both Nations 
when they ſaw every one ready to do his part , retired with their guard to a place 
ſomething more remote behind the Camp, not to expoſe themſelves in ſo tender an 
age, to the hazardous perils of War, leaving the weight of the Battel unto the wiſ- 
dom and valour of their Commanders. The Sun was already two hours high when 
the two Armies facing one another, the Admirals Artillery began to play 3 which being 
preſently anſwered from the Catholick Camp, they filled the whole field with terrour 
and laughter : after which impetuous fury of fo many Cannon, the men fell on with 
ſo much courage on both ſides , that it was many hours uncertain which would re- 
main viRorious : for after the volleys of Muskets, and the ſhocks of their Lances, 
not only the Horſe and Foot were mingled pell-mell in the heat of the Battel, but even 
the very Boys, Suttlers and Pionecrs, ad the rabble of other ſach-like people that uſe 
to follow the Camp, fought ftoutly and deſperately each for their party ; and in this 
univerſal fury, the number was ſo equal, that almoſt every one had a particular Enemy 
to deal withal. Nor were the Commanders in leſs danger than common Troopers and 
Souldiers 3 for the Duke of Anjou himſelf ruſhing into the thickeſt Squadron of the 
Enemy, (where the Marqueſs of Badex was killed by his fide, and many other of thoſe 
Gentlemen that fought under the Royal Standard) he was many times in danger to 
loſe his life, the ſafety whercof he ought no leſs to attribute to his own valour, than 
to the courage and fidelity of his Souldiers; and on the other ſide, the Admiral (not 
{paring himſclf, but aQing the part of a Souldier, as well as of a General) furiouſly 
encountered the. Rhinegrave, (who in the Head of his Cavalry came up to charge him) 
and having from him received a Piſtol-ſhot in the cheek which broke four of his tecth 3 
he diſcharged his own in the very face of the Khinegrave, and laid him dead upon the 
ground, nor ceaſed after to fight moſt gallantly, though the blood ran ſo faſt from his 
wound, that it filled his Helmet and Gorget of Mail. But though the number, 


| boldnefs and conſtancy of both parties were almoſt equal, yet their firength and va- 


lour were not; for the Squadrons of the Kings Swiffes, famons by many and almoſt 
numberleſs proofs, and tried in ſo many other Battels 3 fighting with Enemies of leſs 
experience, that were waſted and tired out with their paſt wants and ſufferings, did 
at laſt break into the Battalion of the Germans, whom they charged in the beginning 
of the day 3 and having routed and diſordered their Ranks, made fo great a ſlaughter 
of them,-that of four thouſand not above two hundred eſcaped alive 3 and the Kings 
Cavalry entire in ſtrength, and full of courage, did in the end overthrow and ſcatter 
the Cavalry of the Hugonots , no leſs conquered by the wearineſs and weakneſs of 
_ Horſes, harrafſed with long toil and duty, than by the force and valour of their 
nemies..' 

The Admiral ſeeing his Army defeated, his voice quite ſpent, his jaw wounded, and 
all imbrued in blood ,- took with him the Princes, (who had withdrawn themſelves 
with the Sieurs de Muy, Teligny and Lowe) and with three hundred Horſe retired to 
Partexay', after whom many other ſtragglers followed in diſorder. Count Lodowick, 
of Nafſax , and Count Volrade rallied about 2000 of their Reitersz and though they 
were purſued by the Duke of Aumale and Monſieur de Byron, they made their retreat 


_ without any diſorder, and defending themſelves bravely at every Paſs of advantage, 
', got that-night to the ſame place. 


All the reſt that fled from the fury of the Con- 


-*- querours,, diſperſed ſeveral ways as their fortune guided them : ſome got to Angon- 
-.. » leſme; ſorne to Rochelle, and ſome followed the track of the Commanders. The Duke 


' cauſe the chicf Heads fled betimes 


of Anjox after he had ronted and put to flight the Enemies Cavalry, being come to 
the place where the Swiſſes had obtained ſo bloody a Viftory of the Germans, com- 
manded quartcr to be given to three thouſand of the French Infantry, who being in» 
compaſſed 'on every fide, had thrown down their Arms, and begged their lives of the 
Conquerors :- then finding/ no more reſiſtance any where, he'took the Colonrs, Bag- 
gage and Cannon of the'Ehemy, and drawing his Army together, marched vitoriouſly 
to Saint Genez, w v4 Cramagyn + © 
' The number of the lain on the Princes fide, reckoning alſo the Boys and Suttlers, 
and ſuch like hangers: on, who all died fighting, were computed by the Catholicks to 


17000: but thoſe that more moderately counted only the Souldiers, gheffed- them to, 


be about 170000, 'whereof few. were | nope quality , eſpecially of the French , be- 
or their own ſafety the greateſt laughter falling 
upon 
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 #ths GCil-opftie Foot and the Germans. Yet there were killed Pxyyreffier,, Antri- 
tt ; Byron the Brother of Armand who was in the Catholick Army I 
$4: Bounet and Sr. Oye, who in the eightieth year of his age fighting valiantly till the 
very haſt, had given wotiderful proofs of his courage in the retreat. There was'ſlain 
a6 27 German Captains of Foot, of but 28 that were in the whole Army, belides 
ewo Colonels of 'the ſame Nation, above 70 French Captains of Foot, and two Co- 
Jonels of Reiters , -the other two ſaving themſelves with the Count of Naſſae'in the 
| 'that"made the retreat. Monſieur de 12 Nowe one of the Heads of the Faction, 
Cwhoſe ill fortune almoſt always left him in the Enemies hands) was there taken pri- 
ſoner; beſides Monſieur 4? Acier General of the French Infantry , and Monſieur de Blas 
co#-Colonel of Fire-locks. | 
On the Kings ſide were killed few above four hundred 3 but among thoſe, many 
principal Officers of the Army, eſpecially ſtrangers 3 Philibert Marqueſs of Baden, the 
Elder Rbinegrave, Monſieur de Clairmont one of the chief Gentlemen in Danlphine; 
Count Franciſco de Saſſatello,” Scipio Piccolomini Lieutenant to Otti de Montalto , and 
matty Foot-Captains. The Duke of Gaiſe , Peter 'Erneſt of Mansfield , the other 
Rbinegrave, and the Lords of Schombergh and Baſſompier Germans, were wounded, but 
all cured in a ſhort time after. ' ' They took about nine hundred load of victual, all the 
agpape of the Germans, eleven pieces of Cannon, and above two hundred Colours; 
whereof twenty ſix (taken by the Italians) were ſent to Rome by the Count di Santis 
Fiore, and in manner of a Trophy dedicated to 'the Church of St. Fob de Lateran; 
The News of this Victory was carried to the King and Queen-Mother by Alberto Gondi 
Count'of Retz a Florentine, much favoured by themz whereat there was very great 
rejoycing, : and the fame thereof ſpreading into the' Neighbour Countries, particularly 
Into Italy, filled the Duke of Arjou's Name with Glory and Renown 3 to whoſe Va- 
Jour and Condu@ , - the chief honour'of the day was attributed , having over-reached 
the-ſo ctied-up wiſdom, and fo feared policy of the Admiral; : | | 
. The greateſt part of the Commanders that eſcaped the defeat, got the ſame night 
to Partenay, whither the Princes and the Admiral were come before, who preſently 
began to adviſe what was beſt to be done, in the difficulty and misfortune of their 
_ affairs. The moſt gart of them were quite diſheartened by ſo many unhappy 
ucceſſes, and the terrour of this laſt overthrow, ſeeing their Army cut off, themſelves 
ſhut up in a corner of the Kingdom, without money, forſaken by their friends, with 
very little hopes, and leſs reputation, and among their publick conſultations , calling 
ro: mind their private intereſts, the diſtance of their own houſes, the vaſt expences, 
dangers and difquiets wherein they were perpetually involved z many of them'feemed 
to fink under the miſery of their preſent condition , and were inclined to yield'them- 
Mlves to the Kings mercy, and by the beſt means they could procure pardon for what 
was paſt, which by the mild and gentlc nature of the Queen, and the Duke of Anjox, 
whole advice bore the chief ſway in the Government, arid by the defire of peace, they 
thought might eafily be obtained, if with humble ſiibmiſſion they ſhould caft them+ 
{elves altogether upon his Royal Clemency. But the Adrnital not at all lofing courage, 
though ſo wounded in the mouth that he could hardly ſpeak, but rather emiſencalby 
the ſevere ſentence pronounced againſt him in Parliament, and hardened by the adver- 
lity of his preſent fortune, began to ſhew that things wete not yet brought to ſo great 
extremity, that they ſhould let feat tranſport them to ſo much Yeſpair 3 that they had 
loſt other Battels before this, and always roſe again to be rhore powerful , and mote 
terrible to their Enemies 3 that he had learned by experience, that 4 Wat is not utterly 
loſt for the miſcarriage of a Battel , ſo that the courage fail not, iti the conſtancy and 
vigour whereof confilteth the happy iffue of all enterprizes that though they had loſt 
many of their-men, yet the baſis and foundation whereupon they built all the hopes of 
their party, was ſtill firm and unſhaken 3 that Germany, the utexbauſted mine of meti 
and-arms, ſtill perſevered in unity and friendſhip with them 3 that Eng/znd continued 
In the ſame confederacy, which would increaſe their ſupplies in meaſure as their rieed 
now required 3 that he held intelligence for the revolt and ſurpriſal of many Cities in 
divers parts of the Kingdom , the loſs of which would divide the forces, and ztiuch 
diſtract the deſigns of the Conquerors3 that the Count of Montgomery in Bearx was 
grown great both in number and courage, with whom they might join in a few days 3 
and that with his forces freſh/and intire, it was eafie to begin the foundation of 'a gal- 
Jant and powerful Army : That therefore they __ revive the undaunted — 
. 4 whi 
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which they had ſhown'in ſo many other occaſions ; and that they ſhould believe his 
counſels 3 for in a few, days he would re-eſtabliſh their affairs in their former condi- 
tion 3 that be promiſed no ſuch new things, as for their ſtrange improbability ſhould 
hardly gain credit among them 3 but that he had an inward affurance he ſhould be able 
to do the ſame for the preſent , which every one of them might- remember they had 
ſo often ſeen him do in times paſt 3 and though they ſhould gain nothing elſe by per- 
ſeverance, \and ſetting an Army again on foot, at leaſt they might-by that means facili» 
tate theiway to an agreement, and obtain the better conditions 4 which if they ſhould 
raſhly demand during the heat of this Victory, they would of neceſlity be forced tg 
ſubmit themſelves to the inſolent will of the Conquerours 3 whereas by deferring it 
and bringing, it opportunely to paſs, they might (having a litrle patience) treat and 
conclude: with advantage. #55, F 

Theſe words were hearkned to with great attention by the Price of Navarre, who 
being already accuſtomed to command, could hardly bend his mind to ſtoop to the 
obedicnce of others. . Nor did the Prince of Conde hear them with a leſs inclination, 
though of more tender years, yet no way inferiqur in either yigour or. 3 Count 
Lodowick.of Naſſau, and Volrade of Mansfield, concurred with the Admiral 3 for they 
being ſtrangers, had nothing there to loſe, and therefore deſired that the War ſhould 
continue : Theſe reaſons fo well fitted, agreed with the humour of many, who could 
- Not yet willingly quit-heir former hopes , nor did they diſpleaſe the reſt that wiſhed, 
for peace, hoping, by ſtanding out, to procure more reaſonable conditions, and upon 
better terms to ſubmit themſelves to the Kings obedience : whertfore their drooping 
ſpirits -being revived, and their firſt determination changed, all the Heads of the Far 
Qion with 'one accord reſolved to follow the Princes with an unſhaken conſtancy, and 
to Iet themſelves be governed by the prudence of the Admiral; After which agreement 
they diſpatched meſſengers the fame night into Englaud and Germany, to give an ac» 
count of the Battel unto thoſe Princes , and to demand new ſupplies of them 3 they 
gave-notice to their Confederates in the ſeveral Provinces of all that had happened 
in the Battel 3 but at the ſame time comforted them with the like reaſons, that they 
might not be diſheartened 3 promiſing, that withia three months they ſhovld have a 
greater and more powerful Army than the firſt: agd then the Princes and the Admiral 
bcing withdrawn together, they determined to leave Poidtax, (not having force enough 
to defend it againſt a victorious Enemy there preſent) and to hold theniſe]ves to the 
defence of a few places, keeping Rocbel, St, Fean & Angely, and Angoulefme, Towns 
which by reaſon of their ſtrength they thought might eaſily be maintained, and they 
with the remainder of their Souldiers, reſolved to quit the plains of thoſe Provinces, 
and leaving their baggage behind them, retire into the Mountains of Gaſcony, Anvergne, 
and Layguedoc , thereby to hinder the Conquerour from following them fo eaſily. 
Their deſign was to unite them(elyes with the Count of Montgemery, whom fortune 
ſeemed to have purpoſely made ready to piece up and recruit their broken forces 3 and 
being once joined with him , they hoped to ſhelter themſelves in thoſe Mountainous 
Countries, till the Queen of Enxg/and and the Germans had time to ſend them afliſtance, 
wherewith being re-inforced, they were confident they ſhould be able to regain in a 
few days all that the Catholicks could take in many months in the depth of Winter, 
which makes the aſſaulting of Towns ſo much more difficult. 

They had moreover fome conccaled bopes in the Marcſhal 4 Amville, Governour 
of Languedoc, with whom they held ſecret intelligence, and found him very much in- 
clined to their affairs. Hewry de Momerancy Marcfhal 4 Azvile, whilſt the Conſtable 
his Father lived, was always one of the chicf of the Catholick Party, and an open 
Enemy to the Hugonot FaQtion , which was occaltoned by his emulation of Frexcis 
Mareſhal of Momorancy his Brother, who was an intimate friend to the Prince of Conde 
and Monſieur de Coligny his Kinſmen 3 and that which confirmed him in it, was the 
favour OI which he received _ the wy who $kilful = deep diflimula» 
tion, according as opportunity required , were diligent in trying all. poſhble arts to 
hold him faſt to their party, that by his means, as with the firiteſt bonds they might 
keep the Conſtable-united to them, by whom, for his yalour and greatneſs of mind, 
he was moſt tenderly beloved above bis other children. The Queen-Mother feigned 
the mes for by the minority of ber Son, finding her {elf neceffitated to make the 
great ones her friends , ſhe made uſe of the Mareſbal d* 4nulle to keep her in good 
correſpondence with the Conſtable 3 after whoſt death thoſe x@ons bring taken 


away, 
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away; neither did theQueet! cara 49 itnplay 4* Anvile, nog did the Gaſes make ſuch 
account: of him, as they. had done formerly 3 but rather as a branch of that Family, 
with! which they:had {o long a continued enmity and emwation, they endeavoured to 
all down. and abaſfe. him 3 the arts: and perſwakons of the Cardinal of Lora being 
fciently powerful with the King,to that effec}, For which cauſe d' Azville having 
obſerved 'in what manner they dealt with him, and likewiſe the emulation berween 
him and his Brother. Mamoraxcy ceaſing after his Fathers death, angry that the dignity 
of Conſithle fo long enjoyed by his Father was 'not. conferred upon one of them, they 
having ſued and made means divers times ta profuse it 3 he began in heart to. draw 
near to the friends and kindred of his own Family, aud privately; by fecret, but doube- 
ful-hopes , ta keep the: Admiral in. a good opinion of him. This was the reafan that 
he relieved not Monſieur de Terride in Bearn, when he might have done it, and the 
fame motive induced him to flacken his proceedings againſt thoſe places of the Hugo- 
nots in Gaſcazy and Lenguedec 3 and this inclination was greatly. increaſed in him by 
ſecing that the Admiral was old, and continually expoſed to maniteſt dangers z where> 
fore if he ſhould chance to die before the Princes were out of their minority, he hoped 
to ſucceed him in the Government , finding in himſelf neither want of judgment not 
courage to undorgo the weight of that Imployment. To all theſe conſiderations were 
added the jealouties which not without reaſan he had conceived long before, left if the 
King and the Giſer thquld come to extinguiſh the Princes, the, Admiral, and all the 
Hugonot party, he ſhould in the end turn to ſuppreſs the Houſe of Momorency, which 
would only be remaining of all the ancient enwlous and fuſpeced Families. All theſe 
things were well known to the wiſdom of the Admiral, who moved by this hope and 
the other reaſons formerly alledged, perſwaded the Princes to follaw his advice fo the 
reſolution was ſetled ta leave the plain, and retire among the Mountains bordering upog 
Languedac, till ſuch time as the ſupplies of their Contederates might give them a; ca» 

pacity of riſing to a mare proſperous conditian. 
But lcſt the Conqueroprs meeting with no appoſition, ſhould bave _—y to 
Follow and overtake them in the march they were. to make , with tired horſes, and 
men wearied and diſcouraged, they agreed to leave Monſieur de Muy at Niort, who 
by delaying the fury 'of the Canquerours for a day. or two , might give them lej- 
ſure without any impediment to arrive at the places:they had appointed 3 with this re» 
ſolution, not truſting themſclyes to ſtay any longer at .Partenay, they marched the ſame 
night very ſilently 'towards Nzart, where leaving Muy with the (mall remainder of the 
Foot that had eſcaped the flaughter, and only an hundred Horſe, they continued with 
the ſame ſpeed their inteaded Voyage, But the conſtancy of the Princes and their 
Commanders, was greater than the patience of the Squldiers and French Gentlemen 3 
who being got to ſuch a diſtance from the Catholick Camp , that they were freed from 
fear of being overtaken. began ſecretly to disband 3 part, hecauſe pillage and plunder 
ceaſing, they had no longer wherewithal to maintain themſelves 3 part, becauſe their 
horſes were (© tired and ſpoiled with a whole years tedious ſervice , that they were 
not able to march { faſt as the Princesz and part, hecauſe much dcjeRed by their 
many loſſes and miſhaps, they were utterly out -of hope ever to buoy up their ſhip- 
wrackt fortunes, or to reſtore the oppreſſed power of their party 3 and therefore to 
eſcape future dangers, ſome hid themſelves in the Cities of Poifton and Xaiytovge, others 
avoiding the great high-ways, in diſguiſed habits, and under many pretences, endea= 
vourcd to return to their own homes 3 ſo that before the Princes were come to Rochel, 
they were reduced to few more than nine hundred French Horſe, belides two thouſand 
Reiters, who wanting opportunity to return unto their own Country, followed them 
then, rather out of conſtraint, than affection. This disbanding of the French doubled 
their necetlity of retiring to the Mountains , as well to ſhun the fury of the Conque- 
Tours, as to gain more time to recruit their broken Army : for which end leaving af 
Rochel the Count de Ia Roch-fou-cault, and Monficur de 1a Noxe, who through the 
careleſaeſs of thoſe that kept him priſoner, had eſcaped the next day after the Bat- 
tel; Monſieur de Piles at St. Fear 4 Angely, with all the Foot that could be drawn 
from their ſeveral Gariſons ; and at Angowleſme Monſieur de Pontivy, a Kinſman of the 
_ of Naverres, and bred up by her, they made long marches towards Mon- 

auDan, 

In the raean time:the Duke of Axjox (to whom ſince the Victory, Porteuay, Luſwy- 
#ax, Foxtenay, Chaſtelsraxit, and $t, Maixent, had yielded themſelves, belides as c 
other 
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other Towns and'Caftles in thoſe-parts) was drawn with his Army to Niorty: which: 
riads:ſhew- of ſome reliftance;, and encamping there , began'to [plant his Artillery. 
Monfieur'de Mxy knowing that in his preſent condition it was more-requiſite to ſhew: 
valotir 'than \ſtrerigth ; to amuſe and delay 'the' proceedings -of the Enemy, with his: 
Horſe -(though but a few) and a! certain number of 'Foot ſallie& out boldly, and fell 
upon :the! Army as they were about to:make their Quarters z which skirmiſh' having; 
laſted very hot apd bloody till the evening, whilſt he full of courage and good hopes 
was making his" retreat into the Town , he was ſhot in the back by one of his own 
Souldiets, whereof he died a few-days after, and !Niort, whoſe defence conſiſted chiefly. 
in'his' valour and experience, without further delay was yielded:up 3 which example 
was followed by Xaintes, Cognac, Luſſin, and all the other Cities, except only thoſe 
three into which the Princes had put their Gariſons. 4 
- 1, The-King and 'the Queen-Mother came about that. time to the Army, and entering 
victorious into Niort;- held a Council. of War there-concerning the proſecution of their 
ood ſueceſs'; many preſſed earneſtly [that the Duke of Anjow with -the Army, or at 
ſ the'greateſt pattiof it, not lofing the fruits -of their Victory by. delays, might tol- 
low the Princes and the Admiral, -and purſue them without intermiſſion, till he had 
either utterly ſuppreſſed them, or driven them quite out of. the -Kingdom 3 being cer- 
tain-'that the Root once cut up, the Branches would wither 3 and the FaGtion. of the 
Hugonots, which ſo often had been pulled down, and built up again, the foundation 
being' once deſtroyed , would ſuffer a total and: final ruine. But many conſiderations 
oppoſed this advice ; the ſeaſon .of the year, drawing towards the end of Ofober, be- 
gan to bring ſuch Show and Frofts, as were hardly to be endured in the plains, much 
leſs in the ſharpneſs of the Mountains 3 the barrenneſs of the Country where the 
Princes were retired-, not yielding proviſions for ſo great an Army 3 the narrowneſs 
of many paſſages where a few men might make head againſt any how great a number 
ſoever 3 the diſeaſes which grew very frequent and mortal in: the Camp 3 but above 


| all, the want of Money nccefſary to maintain ſo great and ſo continued an expence 3 
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for, the Provinces every. where being very much troubled and difquieted, the people 
up in Arms, the Cities fackt, the-fields laid waſte and deſolate ,, the Kings Revenue 
in many places was ſhrunk almoſt to nothing 3 and'the War being in ſo many ſeveral 
parts of the Kingdom, conſumed 'that in a few days, which with much pains was ga- 
thered together in many months. For all theſe: reaſons (fomented perhaps by ſome 
particular intereſts) it was concluded that the care of proſeguting the. Princes and the 
Admiral, ſhould be committed to the Mareſhal 4 Amnville Governour of Languedoc, whoſe 
deligns were yet undiſcovered, and to Monſieur de Monluc Lieutenant General in Gaſ- 
cogny, who with the Forces of thoſe Provinces were to endeavour their final ruine and 
deſtruction 3 judging that in thoſe barren, narrow, and mountainous places, what 
could not be done by the Forces of the Country, which were many, could neither be 
effected by a greater number, which being an hinderance to themſclves, in the ſtreight- 
neſs and ſcarcity of thoſe parts, would rather be troubleſom than advantageons. And 
at the ſame time they reſolved, that the Duke of Ajox with the Army, ſhould be em- 
ployed about the recovery of thoſe places which were held by the Hugonots in'Poifor 
and Xaintonge, to deprive them utterly of that neſt , wherein they had ſetled the hopes 
and laid the foundation of their Faction , which being deſtroyed, they would have 
neither place remaining which were proper to aſſemble themſelves, nor means or power 
to gather Forces that could be conſiderable to renew the War. . 
According to this reſolution , the King in perſon, with the Queen-Mother and the 
Duke of Ao, laid ſiege to St. Fear d* Angely, a place of ſmall circuit, but excellently 
fortified , and furniſhed with all neceſſary proviſions 3 wherein was Armand Sexr de 
Piles, with all the remainder of the Hugonot Infantry : and though the Duke of- An+ 
jou (who governed the Army, albeit the King was preſent) ſpared neither pains nor 
danger, making terrible Batteries, and frequent, though bloody, Afſfaults, Piles made 
ood the Town for the ſpace of fix and forty days; after which, not having the leaſt 
opes of relicf, he gave it up with honourable conditions, and had a ſafe condudt for 
himſelf and his men to Angonleſme, having, given his word not to ſerve the Princes in 
that War, during the time of four months 3 which promiſe , under many pretences, 
was not ſo really obſerved by him. DE a | 
After the taking. of St. fea a Angely, according to the firſt:reſolution, - the Army 


ſhould have proceeded to the ſiege of Kockelle, which beſides being in a manner blocked 
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vp by Land, by the loſs of all the placcs about it, was alſo beſieged by Sea, by the 


Kings Navy, which under the command of the Baron de 2 Gard? Vice-Admiral, was 
come from Proven:e into the Ocean Sca. But the end of December drew near 3 the 
Army in the ficge of St. Jean was very much decreaſed both in ſtrength and number, 
there having been killed above four thouſand Souldiers, beſides Monſieur de Martigzes 
a Commander of great valour and reputation : The Pope and the King of Spain had 
recalled their ſupplics , as if the bufineſs had been perfely finiſhed, and the War ab- 
ſolutely ended by the Victory at Moncontorr 3 and , which imported moſt of all, the 
Dake of Azjox by continual pains and watchings, which were far above the endurance 
of either his age or conſtitution , being fallen into an indiſpoſition of ſtomach which 
threatned worſe, ſought rather for cure and reſt; than any new important occaſion that 
rcquired toil and ſufferance z for which reaſons the Council being of opinion, that Ro- 
chelle, ſo ſixeightned almoſt on all fides, and deprived of all hope of relief , would;in 
the end render it ſelf z Francis of Bourbon Prince of Dagiphine, Son to the Dukefof 
Montpenſizr, was left to command the Army, which Ry diminiſhed, in 
wg f and the King with the Queen, and the Duke of Azjor, at the very begin- 
ning of the year 1570. retired to Angiers, disbanding a great part of their Army, 
which for the want of money, and in the depth of Winter, could not have been main- 
tained without much difficulty. Some have been of opinion , that this reſolution, 
which by the event appeared to have been moſt pernicious, was propounded and de- 
termined by the Duke of Azjox , partly through a deſire of reſt, and a mind to enjoy 
the pleaſires of the Court, to which he was above meaſure inclincd 3 and partly be- 
cauſe he thought it not advantageous to his affairs, that by the total ruine of the Prin- 
ces, the War ſhould be put to a final end during which, all the Kings forces, and 
the principal Command over them, were in his powerz which there would no longer 
be occaſion for him to exerciſe , when by the extirpation of the Hugonots the King- 
dom was once reduced to a firm and ſetled peace 3 which if it were true, it con- 
cerned him more nearly than any body clſe, in the proceſs of time to repent fo great 
an Crrour. | 

In the mean time the Princes and the Admiral, (who if they had been cloſe followed 
from the firſt, would very probably have been deſtroyed) after that according to their 
firſt wiſh, they ſaw the Army bulied before St. Fear & Angely, went into the confines 
of Montauban , where the Prince of Navarre at the age of ſixteen years, ſurpaſſing 
himſelf and the expeQation that was conceived of him, with his Authority, Induſtry 
and Intreaties, follicited and armed the Nobility and people of thoſe parts, among 
whom the Kings of Navarre his Anceſtors had very great dependencies, by the neigh= 
bourhood and near alliances which in ſome years paſt they had contracted in thoſe 
Provinces 3 to which authority and diligence. of the Prince, the Admiral joining his 
wiſdom and experience, they had got within a few weeks above three thouſand Foot 
to. follow their colours , with which", plundering all' the Country, and giving up all 
things both ſacred and profane to the free pillage of the Souldiers , they continued 
daily increaſing and recruiting their Forces : There buſineſs being in this condition, the 
Count of Montgomery came with two thouſand Foot and cight hundred Horſe, all 


brave and valiant Souldiers, and quartered at Condom, *whilft the Princes and the Ad- & 


miral having paſſed the Dordogne at St. Marie, went, to try Agen, and the other Cities 
of Gaſcony 3 and though Monſieur ds Moxlxc , by breaking a Mill on the upper part of 
the River, and letting it drive down the ſtream, had beaten to pieces the Bridge which 
they had made, and divided the Armies from one another 3 yet not having ſtrength to 
fight with 'cither, the Count Montgomery his Forces paſſed over nevertheleſs in Boats, 
and joined with the Princes , whereby, their Army grown powerful and conſiderable, 
they were abſolute Maſters of the Ficld , and over-ran all thoſe Countries without op- 
poſition. At the ſame time they had by the means of their adherents (beſides many 
other places ) ſurpriſed Niſmes, a principal City of Languedoc, which afforded them 
an exceeding great convenicncy of refreſhing, themſelves 3 for though the King had 
given ſtrict Commiſſions, and had alſo ſent thither Monſicur de 1a Valette, a man of 
eminent valour and fidelity, with a good ſtrength of Horſe 3 yet did not his Officers 
oppoſe their progreſs and incurlions , becauſe the Marcſhal & Anville , though he 
thought it not wiſdom to lay open his intentions wriſtaſonably, the S7—qa_ ing in 
ſuch an ebb of fortune, yet he defired they ſhould riſe again and recover new Forces z 
or which" cauſe-he cunningly gave them many opportunities to arm and ay 

them- 
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themſtves, and keeping cloſe in the City of Tholouſe upon pretended doubts of the 
Citizens fidelity , he permitted them to make Inſurre&ions , and to pillage all the 
Country round about 3 and Monſieur de Monluc, and Monſicur de 1a Valette , bitter 
Enemics of the Princes Faction, who for their own honours defired to ſuppreſs thoſe 
rcliques of the Hugonots, without the help of 4' Andille, were too weak to execute 
their deſigns. But for all theſe advantages, the Princes and the, Admiral were in very 
ereat perplexity of mind, becauſe they had received news fram England, That by 
rcaſon of the diſcovery of ſome intended-conſpiracy againſt th&?Queens Perſon, that 
Kingdom was in ſuch diſtraQtion, that they could not expe&t much help from thence 3 
beſides, they found not that readineſs which they had imagined in the Princes of Ger- 
many , and they knew that Nation could not move, to come into the Kingdom with- 
out a good ſum of money, to raiſe and furniſh their Army : They ſaw likewiſe that 
the Prince of Orange, who was ſent to folllicite the Proteſtants, was a great deal more 
careful of the Low-Country affairs (wherein he had a very great intereſt) than of 
the buſineſs of France, wherein he was not ſo much concerned : whereby finding 
themſelves deſtitute of moneys, and unprovided of all other things, without other 
means of living than what they got by rapine, which already was grown very ſcarce, 
every one having, conveyed their goods into the ſtrong Cities 3 their horſes tired and 
lamed, not having ſo much as means to ſhove them z for which cauſe they had loſt 
above four hundred of them by the way : they foreſaw that at Jaſt they muſt neceſſa- 
rily be ruined and deſtroyed by the Kings Forces, againſt whom in the end they could 
not poſſibly make reſiſtance , though for a few months they might be able to defend 
themſelves, For theſe reaſons the Princes with a deſire to conclude, but the Admiral 
only to gain time, by the means of the Queen of Navarre, began to introduce a Treaty 
of Peace, and to that end with great humility and ſubmiſſion, ſent Monſieur de Beau- 
v2is, and Monſieur de Teligny to Court , with a ſafe conduc, who nevertheleſs pro- 
pounded conditions very far different from what the King intended to grant 3 (who 
holding himſelf as Conquerour, pretended they ſhould ſubmit themſelves wholly to 
his mercy) ſo they were ſent away without any hope of agreement 3 but they ob- 
tained, That Monſieur de Byron ſhould go back with them to the Princes Army, 
to know their final determination 3 who returned to the Court, with nothing but ge- 
neral terms 3 matters not being yet ripe, nor the Princes reſolution ſetled for any con- 
cluſion. 

But in the beginning of Spring-time, Fortune varying (as the chance of War uſcth 
to be uncertain) the ſtate of affairs varied alſo: for the Princes having paſt the ſharp- 
neſs of the Winter in Langzedoc with five or fix thouſand Foot, and two thouſand 
hve hundred Horſe, (for toil and hard duty had brought the Reiters to the number 
of but one thouſand two hundred ) were come down from the Mountains to the 
banks of the Rhoſne, to enlarge themſelves in a more fertile the Country : the greateſt 
difficulty they had there, was to paſs the River; for Monſicur des Gordes the Kings 
Licutcnant in Daxlphine , had placed himſelf there with a conliderable ſtrength, to 
hinder them : yet Monſicur de Mombrun knowing the Country very well, found means 
to paſs over his Regiment in boats, unknown ro the Catholicks , and defeated them 
who advanced in diforder to fight with him in the heat of which Vidtory having 
made a Sconce cloſe by the River, Count Lodowick under favour of it, paſſed over firſt, 
and at laſt the Princes with all the Army 3 and the Admiral, who fick of a malignant 
Feaver, made himſelf be carried, almoſt half dead, in an open Litter. Being palt the 
Rhoſne, and come into the Country of Forefts, thence into Bexrbonis and the Dutchy of 
Nevers, ſacking, and ſpoiling all they could, they endeavoured to draw uear to /a Cha- 
rite, and the places adjoining, which yet held of their party, ,not only to re-inforce 
themſelves by the addition of thoſe Germans, but alſo to ſupply their want of Powder, 
and other Ammunition, whereof their ſtore was totally exhauſted, and without which 
their Arms ſeemed to no purpoſe. Their deſign was, when they were recruited, and 
provided with thoſe neceſſaries which they wanted, to over-run and pillage the Coun- 
tries about Pari, to open to themſelves, by that laſt attempt , ſome way to a better 
and more tolerable ftate of fortune, remembring that the Hugonots had never ob- 
tained advantageous conditions of agreement, but when they had made the ſeat of the 
War in the heart of the Catholick party, and brought both fear and damage unto the 
City of Paris it ſelf, whoſe danger and jealouſic had always extorted an aſſent to 


peace from thoſe that bore the ſway in the Government : But if they could not grow 
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to a ſtrength ſufficient for the execution of that deſign , they reſolved to repaſs the 
Loire, and return into thcir old neſt Xaintonge 3 where ſince the departure of the Duke: 
of Anjou , they heard the ſtate of their affairs was not a little amended 3 for Monſieur 
de Iz Noxe with admirable condu&, and no leſs valour, fallying out of Rochelle, had 
recovered many places near unto it, given a great defeat to Prgalliard one of the Kings 
Commanders, taken one of the Gallies of the Fleet, and over-running all the Country, 
ceaſed not ſometimes by cunning ſurprizes, ſometimes by open force to improve the 
condition of his party 3 and though (giving a ſudden aſſault to Fowntenay ) he had re« 
ceived a ſhot in the arm, for which it was neceſſarily to be cut off, yet being cured, 
and returned to the exerciſe of Arms fiercer than before, he kept the whole Country 
in fear and troublc. 

The King by this means ſeeing the War renewed contrary to his expeation, and. 
and the Duke of Anjox's ſickneſs till continuing, (for which cauſe he was gone to 
St. Germains a place of pleaſure few miles diſtant from Paris ) was conltrained to put 
his Army again in poſture to oppoſe the Princes, and as ſoon as it was in order, he 
unadviſedly reſolved to give the Command thereof to the Mareſhal de Cofſe 3 tor (not 
daring to put it in the hands thoſe Subjeds, who for greatneſs, power, adherents, or 
animoſity, were very much ſuſpected by him} he trulted it to a perſon, who not at 
all digrefling from his wonted inclinations, gave greater opportunities to the Enemy 3 
for inclining to Calvin's DoEtrine in his heart, he was nothing forward in proſecuting 
the Princes of the Blood 3 and being a man of a ſlow heavy nature, his intention was 
only to hinder the Hugonots from getting foot in thoſe Provinces which they aimed at, 
but not at all to venture the hazard of a Battel, and much leſs totally to ſuppreſs that 
party, as he eaſily might have done, finding the Princes far inferiour to him in ſtrength, 
without Cannon, without Victual, without Money, and their Souldiers with long mar- 
ches quite wearied and ditheartned, having gone above three hundred leagues in the 
{pace of a few months. This counſel was attributed by many to the Duke of Anjou, 
who by reaſon of his indiſpolition not being able, or for ſome private ends not willing 
to make a perfe& end of the War , would have been diſpleaſed that another ſhould 
enjoy the glory, and reap the fruits of his labours z wherefore rendring all the other 
Princes and Souldiers ſuſpe&ted to the King, he cauſed the enterpriſe to be committed 
to one, who he was confident would make no great- progreſs in it. 

The Princes were come to Rene-le-Duc a weak Town in Burgundy, with a purpoſe 
to take and ſack it, as they were neceſſitated to do, to relieve and feed their Souldiers, 
when the Mareſhal de Cofſe arrived with his Army, wherein were fix thouſand Swiſles, 
and as many French Foot, twelve picces of Cannon, and little leſs than four thouſand 
Horſe 3 there was no doubt to men of underſtanding , but that fighting upon equal 
terms, the Princes would have the worſt, fo great was the difference both in the num+ 
ber and vigour of their Forces 3 but the Mareſhal proceeding ſlowly according, to his 
reſolution, .carried himſelf with ſo much caution in the buſineſs, as gave them time and 
opportunity 'to poſſeſs themſelves of a place, ſtrong and advantageous enough to ſup- 
ply the defe&t of their weakneſs 3 for putting themſelves in order , they fronted to+ 
wards a ſmall River, having a great Wood behind them, and lining the Hedges and 
Vineyards with their Foot , their Horſes were divided into many Squadrons, and ſet 
in the fitteſt places to defend themſelves, and receive their Enemies 3 where they ſu- 
ſtained the skirmiſh (though hot and furious) all the day without much 1of, after 
which trial of the Hugonots valour and conſtancy, the Kings Army proceeding fo much 
the more warily , the Mareſhal either through the ſlowneſs of his own nature , or 
through his ſecret determination letting the Enemy till gain the advantage of ground, 
went prolonging the event of things, perchance out of a belict, that the benefit of time 
would without _— force the Enemy to take ſome new delibctation 3 or clſe out of 
deſire that neceſſity ſhould force the King to hearken and conſent unto a peace. - Now 
were the Princes ſlack in making uſe of theſe advantages, which his connivence of= 
fered them for the Prince of Navarre commanding the Army in ſtead of the Admi- 
ral, (who being recovered ot his dangerous ſickneſs, was now gathering ſtrength.) laid 
hold of theſe opportunities with ſo much quickneſs and circumſpeRion, that fighting 
and skirmiſhing often, he Mill retired into places of advantage, and maintaing, his re= 
putation with exceeding art, he made as if he would give their whole Army Battel, 
but yet avoided the Encounter , ſupplying his want of force by wary cunning reſolu- 
tions. But-as ſoon as the Qyeen-Mother by many probable conjectures, found that 
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the Mareſhal de Cofſe of the one ſide, and the Marcſhal d' Anville on the other, con+ 
cealed ſome ſecret purpoſe in their minds, which was not hard for a Woman of {6 
great wiſdom to diſcover , having made her Sons acquainted with it, ſhe began to 
perſwade them to lend their Ear to an Accommodation 3 knowing, that through the 
perfidiouſneſs of Men, and through the interreſſed dependencies of great Ones, the 
War was managed with great danger. This advice was much forwarded by the news 
out of Germany , where they began already to raiſe Forces under Prince Caſimir in fa- 
vour of the Hugonots 3 belides the ſcarcity, or rather neceſſity of money , whereof 
there was ſo grcat want , that they knew not how to find any mcans to clear the ar- 
rears of the Swiſſes and Italians, who were many pays behind 3 the ruincs of the 
Countrics and people, the ſmalneſs of the Kings Revenue waſted almoſt to nothing, 
the perpetual and general diſquictneſs of mind , the abundance of blood which was 
ſhed daily, were all no ſmall inducements to the ſame, having made the War {6 
odious to every one, and the name of Peace fo lovely and deſirable. Wherefore the 
King, the Queen-Mother , the Duke of Ajox, and the Cardinal of Lorain being pri- 
vatcly met together, reſolved to follow the old and fo often interrupted counſels, and 
grant a Peace unto the Hugonots, to free the Kingdom of ſirangers, and then by op- 
portunity and artitices, to ſuppreſs the Heads of the Fation,, who once removed out 
of the way, there was no donbt but the common people, who were only moved by 
their inſtigation, would yield ot themſelves, and be reduced to perfect obedience. By 
theſe proceedings, they hoped to attain thoſe ends, which the falſencſs of the great 
Ones would not ſuffer to be accompliſhed by force: a counſel often propounded, of 
ten received, but which (through the difficulty of execution , or infidelity of thoſe 

employed.) had always failed of the happy delired ſucceſs. | 
Nor were the minds of the Princes averſe from Peace , provided it were joined 
with their liberty and ſecurity 3 for they ſaw themſelves in all things reduced to ex- 
tremity 3 Count Volrade with his Reiters, who while they were in thoſe remoter Pro-+ 
vinces had been quict and obedient, now that they were upon the confines of Germany, 
began to talk of leaving them: only the Admiral, conſtant to his own intentions, 
diſſwaded and avoided Peace as much as poſſibly he could 3 but now being brought 
to neceſſity, he was fain to yield perforce to thoſe counſels, which . were moſt oppo» 
ſite to his nature and reſolution.” Both parties therefore conſenting to embrace an 
Agreement, ' and the ſame Beawvais and Teligny being ſent again to Court, and with 
them Monſieur de la Chaſſetiere the Prince of Navarre's Secretary, upon the eleventh 
day of Az7z/t the Peace was concluded, wherein beſides Liberty of Conſcience, the 
publick protcſon of the Reformed Religion, and pardon of all things paſt, with the 
accuſtomed clauſes inſerted in the former Treaties with the Hugonots, the King gave 
leave to the Princes and the Admiral to ſtay, for their ſecurity, cither at Rochelle, Cog« 
aac, la Charite,. or Montauban, which places they promiſed within the ſpace of two 
years to give up to his Majeſties Obedience, provided the Articles of Peace were obſer- 
ved, which were after publiſhed, and regiſtred in the Parliaments. The Princes and 
the Admiral, when at the confines of Burgundy they had diſmiſſed Count Volrade of 
Mansfield and the Reiters (whereof few remained of ſo great a number) without ever 
going to the Court , or ſo much as appearing in the Kings preſence, went ſtreight to 
Kochelle, not only to conſult with the Queen of 'Navarre, concerning matters that ap- 
pertained to their common intereſts, but alſo for their better ſecurity to dwell there, 
and fortihe themſelves, | | 
But the Peace being concluded and eſtabliſhed, (though: full of fears and jealouſics 
from the very' firſt, as appearcd plainly by the determination of the Princes and the 
Admiral not to go to the Court ) the engines framed in the mind of the King and 
Queen, to bring the principal Hugonots into the net, began to move, -and to work 
that by policy , which ſo often attempted by the means of 'War, had always proved 
fruitleſs and dangerous. And though theſe very ſtratagems had been formerly put in 
practice, and {till produced very little or no benctit, cither becauſe treacherous Mint 
ſters had revealed them, or becauſe the Queen had carried her ſelf with too much cau- 
tion and reſpect, or becauſe the Hugonot Princes had always miſtruſted her nature and 
delignsz yet now they hoped a more full and proſperous iſſue, becauſe theſe ſecret 
practices were not managed by any but ſuch as were deeply engaged, and the King 
himſelf alſo lent a hand to the work , who being now come to the age of two and 
twenty , of a reſolute nature, a ſpirit full of reſentment , and aboye all, an abſolute 
diſſembler, 
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diſſembler, did of himſelf, though by the advice of his Mother, manage the buſineſs 
of the Government 3 whereby matters proceeded not only with more efficacy and ſe- 
curity, but alſo with more wary and powerful counſels. The principal difficulty was, 
to beget a confidence in the Hugonot Lords, and frem thoſe jealouties which poſſeſt 
them, to bring them to ſuch an aſſurance as might make them venture. to come un- 
armed to the Court 3 for which cauſe (it being neceſſary to begin at the end) the King 
and Queen-Mother imparting their private thoughts only to the Duke of 4»joz, the 
Cardinal of Lorain, the Duke of Gmiſe, and Alberto Gondi Count of Retz, (who be- 
cauſe greatly favoured , and from a ſmall fortune exalted toa conſiderable eſtate, was 
very much truſted , and very faithful to them) they diſpatched ſtrict Commiſſions to 
all Magiſtrates and Governcurs of Provinces, for the executing and obſerving the Ar- 
ticles of Peace, in favour of the Hugonots, to whom they ſent as far as Rochelle, the 
Mareſhal de,Coſſe, who was now diſcovered to incline to their party, giving him not 
only authoriy to interpret, and to make the Edict to be fulfilled, in thoſe places where 
it was doubtful and obſcure , but alſo moſt ample command to aſſure the Princes and 
the Admiral of the Kings favour, and ſincere intentions to obſerve his promiſes totally 
and inviolably : Nor were his ations different from his words 3 for the King being 
minded to grant the Hugonots all poſſible ſatisfation, with ſevere Orders puniſhed the 
Inſurre&ions of the Catholicks, (which in Provence, Daulphiaze and Normandy, were 
many againſt the Hugonot Miniſters) and in things doubtful, inclined always to inter- 
pret the;Edi& graciouſly to their advantage : on the other fide, ſhewing himſelt to- 
ward the Catholick party , either too ſharply ſevere, or of a diſpoſition very little fa- 
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vourabls By which demonſtrations he not only ſetled the minds of the common peo- - 


ple, but-even the Admiral himſelf, who was molt obſtinate in not believing, and firmly 
reſolved*not to truſt them, began to conceive ſome hope, that the King, weary of the 
diſtractions and dangers of a Civil War, beginning now to govern of himſelf, and 
not by the counſels of his Mother, might at laſt deſire ſincerely to preſerve and eſta- 
bliſh the Accommodation. | 
But to make the greater proof, and penetrate more deeply into the Kings intentions, 
the Princes and the Admiral having conferred of many things with the Mareſhal de 
Coſſe, diſpatched to Court Teligny, Briquemaut, and Arnanld Cavagnes a Senator of the 
Parliament of Tholowſe, and a principal Counſellor of the Admirals, to repreſent their 
many grievances to the King, and chiefly to infiſt, That the Cardinal of Lorain, and 
the Guiſes might be put from the management of affairs of State 3 ſhewing, that while 
matters of the Government were ſwayed and adminiſtred by them, they could not 
believe the agreement of peace would long continue 3 nor did right require, that coming 
to the Court, where thoſe Lords remained with ſo great authority, they ſhould put their 
ſafety into the hands of their bitter enemies. With theſe they joined many other demands; 
That the High Chancellor 4? P Hoſpital ſhould be recalled to the execution of his place : 
That the Marqueſs de Villars (whoſe election to be Admiral was void by vertue of 
the Agreement) might not be Lieutenant to the Prince of Navarre in the Government 
of Gziennez but that the Prince might have leave to chuſe ſuch a one as he liked, 
Villars being, no way acceptable to him , and moſt to be ſuſpeGed by the Admiral of 
Chaſtillon: That the Prince of Conde might have the Caſtle of Vallery reſtored to him, 
then in poſſeiſion of the Lords of Achon, who pretended a right unto it : That the 
Baſtard of Navarre might have the Biſhoprick of Cominges, already deſtined to one of 
the ſons of Monſieur de Lanſac : That the Queen of Navarre might have free dominion 
in her Country of Armagnar, where ſhe might exerciſe her Juriſdiction without con- 
troul : Which things (eſpecially the abaſement of the Houſe of Lorain) were pro- 
pounded not ſo much for any hope they had to obtain them, (beirig neither included 
nor natned in the Accommodation) as out of a deſire, by the effes thereof, to find 
out more clearly the intentions of the King, and the deligns of the Queen-Mother. 
Theſe. Lords arrived in a time when the Court was wholly taken up with the Cele- 
bration of the Kings Nuptials 3 who deſirous of iſſue, had taken to Wife the Lady 1/a- 
bells, ſecond daughter of the Emperour Maximilian of Axſtria : and amongſt thoſe 
Feaſts and Triumphs, theſe complaints, rather than pretenſions of the Hugonot Lords, 
were treated of z which were favoured with much efficacy by the Ambaſſadors of the 
German Princes, who being come to congratulate the Kings Marriage, exhorted him 
earneſtly to obſerve and maintain peace , which their Princes had learned by experi- 
ence could not be kept, but by full Liberty of Conſcience, and by a — 
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1570. dent Union between the Prince and all bis Subjets. The King and Queen-Mother 
knew very well that theſe complaints and Propoſitions had no other ground nor end 
than to diſcover their intentions, and to ſearch into the bottom of their deligns 3 and 
therefore purpoſing to amuſe the Hugonots by the ſame arts wherewith they themſelves 
were ſounded, after ſome weak denial , not to give them greater ſuſpicion by a too 
ealic willingneſs , they conſented to many of the demands, and artificially gave pro- 
bable hopes of yiclding tc the reſt. To the Queen of Navarre they granted liberty of 
diſpoſing, all things in the County of Armagnac, by Laws and Ordinances after her 
own mind. They for a while ſuſpended the Commithon, and delayed the ſending of 
the Marqueſs de Vilors into Guienna, reſerving themſelves to treat thereof more parti- 
cularly with the Prince of Navarre. They granted many profits and Eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues unto the Baſtard 3 promiſed the reſtitution of Valery to the Prince of Conde z 
but excuſed themſelves by the age of the Chancellour de 7 Hoſpital , not thinking his 
many years, and weak conſtitution, able to undergo ſuch a weight and multiplicity of 
buſineſs 3 and as concerning the Lords of the Houſe of Loraiz, which was the higheſt 

and moſt difiicult propoſition, they ſhewed a ſeeming deſire of conſenting to the Hu» 
gonots , but with the opportunity of occaſions which time ſhould offer , it not being 
juſt or reaſonable, nor peradventure ſafe, to deprive them all at once (without any 
cauſe) of thoſe Honours and Offices which they ſo long had poſſeſſed and executed, 
Notwithſtanding the King with effeQtual diſcourſes, alledged to the Commiſſioners, 
that the Government now conſiſted chicfly in himſelf : and though the Lords of the 
Houſe of Lorain enjoyed ſome Offices in the Court, yet he would order them accor. | 
ding to his own mind, nor did he ſuffer himſelf to be guided by any other perſon what- 
ſoever 3 wherefore the Princes of Bowrbox , the Admiral , and the reſt of their party, 
needed not fear to ſuffer any prejudice by the authority of their Adverſarics , who 
though they continued at Court, did now live there as Subjes, not as Maſters, having 
no power to do any thing more than duty and reaſon permitted, not daring to meddle 
with thoſe matters to which they were not called. 

1571. With theſe Treatics on every fide full of deep diſſimulation, began the year 1571; 
in the beginning whereof the Commiſſioners returning to Rochelle, carried back the 
Conditions they had obtained, and many interpretations of the Edid touching the 

exerciſe of Religion, all favourable to their party 3 wherewith the Princes being {atiſ- 
— fied, and in part alſo the Queen of Navarre, only the Admiral remained doubttul and 
| incredulous till he ſaw more real demonſtrations. But the King and the Queen deli» 
rous once to accompliſh their determinations, reſolved to make uſe of more powerful 
Engines, and to try more ſecure efficacious means to induce the Hugonot Lords to 
come to Court : wherefore having ſent to Rochelle Monſieur de Byron, (who from Field- 
Mareſhal, was for his great valour made General of the Artillery) they propounded to 
the Queen of Navarre (for the better eſtabliſhment and confirmation of the ancient 
Conſanguinity and preſent Peace concluded with her) that the Lady Margwerite the 
Kings Siſter, ſhould be given in Marriage to her Son the Prince of Navarre, after which 
conjundion, there would be no more cauſe to doubt of the love and concord between 
them, nor of thoſe prerogatives and honours which as firſt Prince of the Blood did 
juſtly belong unto him, nor would any body be ſo bold as dare to interpoſe, or ſowe 
diſſention between two ſo near Allics: They propounded to the Admiral and the 
Count of Naſſeu, (who for his ſecurity remained with the reſtat Rochelle) that the 
King, deſirous at laſt to make an end of Civil Brojls, ſeeing that by reaſon of the 
warlike nature of his people, he could not fo calily do it, without beginning at fo- 
reign War, to bufie the minds and employ the forces of his Souldiers, had reſolyed in 
revenge: of thoſe many injuries received, to make War with the King of Spain againſt 
the Low-Countries , which were full of Commotions, and ready to receive the Go- 
Wi | verntnent of any other Prince , and therefore not knowing any more faithful Coun- 
\(,.- 118 x74/ ſelors, or more proper inſtruments for that buſineſs, than the Admiral and the Count 
4.101 1-708; ds of Naſſau, (ſo principal a man baniſhed out of thoſe Countries) he defired both of 
HATES | | | them to come to Court, that he might communicate his deſigns with them, and take 
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that reſolution which by common conſent ſhould appear beſt grounded and moſt pro- 
019.6 FRE . ficable. The King and the Queen believed (as it was true) that the hope of this War 
. 1 would work ſcnfibly. upon the Admiral, and therefore gave order to treat more effectu- 
COIN - © ally upon that thaniany. other particular. Theſe things were propounded very diſ- 
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he had done much harm to the Hugenot FaQtion 3 yet by his counſels in the Treaties 
of Peace, he had ſhewed himſelf very favourable to their intereſts, perhaps through a 
ſecret envy which many at that time bore to the greatneſs of the Duke of Giſe and 
the Cardinal of Lorain, who in that very conjunCture of time, having agreed ſecretly 
with the King , ſeemed to be very ill fatisfied with the concluſion of the Peace, and 
the favours done to the Hugonots 3 but much more becauſe the Duke of Guiſe, having 
from his childhood conceived hopes to obtain in marriage the Lady Margzerite the 
Kings Siſter, and to that end had long courted and ſerved her, now ſaw her deſtined 
to the Prince of Navarre his Enemy : and it was true, that the Duke of Gmiſe had been 
many years very much in love with the Lady Margzerite,and no leſs beloved by her againz 
whereupon it w2s commonly believed, that there was not only a particular friendſhip 
between them , but that already they had with geeiprocal promiſes contrated them» 
ſelves together ſecretly : but whether the ardour of the Duke of Guiſe*s affetion were 
in part abated, (as it often happens that men who are eaſily enamoured, as eaſily for- 
get their paſſion, and prove unconftant) or that governed by the counſel of his Uncle, 
he preferred his own greatneſs, and the Admirals ruine, before all other conſiderati- 
ons3 yielding at that time to the Kings deſires, he conſented privately that the Lady 
Margwerite ſhould marry the Prince of Navarre , but in outward appearance ſhewing 
himſelf infinitcly offended and troubled at it, he increaſed the ſatisfaQion and confidence 
of the Hugonot Lords : and the King with the like diſſimulation (a quality wherein 
he much excelled) ſeemed many times unſatisfied even with the Government of the 
Queen his Mother, of whom he knew the Hugonots were not a little miſtruſtful, and 
much more did he ſeem diſpleaſed with the Duke of Axjox his Brother 3 and to ſhew 
an open deſire by ſome occalion to get him from the Court, he had moved the Admiral 
that by the means of Monſieur de Beauvais his Brother (who had been Cardinal, and 
lived then in Egland)) there might be a treaty of marrriage begun, between the Duke 
of Axjou and Queen Elizabeth, with certain Conditions belonging to the matter, and 
exerciſe of Religion 3 which they did not fo much with hope to conclude it, (for the 
Queens diſpoſition was ſufficiently known to encline but little tothe yoke of Matrimony, 
and to the Government of a ſtranger Husband) as partly to beget more aſſurance in the 
minds of the Hugonots 3 partly to ſhew a defire of putting the Duke of Amnjox as far 
as poſſibly could be from the Government of the Kingdom partly alſo out of a ſuſpi- 
cion that the Queen of Exgland (the minds of women being variable) might per- 
chance agree to marry with the Prince of Navarre, who was of her own Religion, and 
upon whom ſhe might impoſe ſuch Laws and Conditions as ſhe pleaſed, which would 
ſtrengthen the Hugonot party with new intereſts, and more powerful afliſtance 3 for 
which cauſe the Duke of Anjox was propounded, that in caſe ſhe reſolved to marry, ſhe 
might have occaſion to' make choice of him, not only becauſe he was a greater Prince, 
but alſo of greater reputation, and riper years, and which beſt might ſuit with the 
Queens inclinations of a perſon moſt exactly handſom. And becauſe the Lady Mar- 
guzrite not conſidering the intereſts of State , but led wholly by her own affeQion, re+ 
fuſed any other Husband but the Duke of Gwiſe, it happened that one night when there 
was a Ball, he coming into the great Hall gallantly attired, and adorned with exceed- 
ing rich Jewels, (the grace of all which received an addition from his affable behaviour 
and noble carriage) the King, who ſtood at the door, (without ſhewing any of his 
accuſtomed favours) asked him, Whither he went ? to which he anſwering, That he 
came to ſerve his Majeſty; the King replyed, That he had no need of his ſervice 3 
which, whether it was ſpoken in jelt or earneſt, touched him fo to the quick, that the 
next day he reſolved to take to Wife Katherine de Cleves, Siſter to the Dutcheſs of Ne- 
vers, and Widow to the Prince of Porcien,, who, though of very noble Blood, and en- 
riched with a plentiful Dowry, was in every reſpe&, but eſpecially in beauty, inp in- 
feriour to the Kings Siſter : but his ambition of governing, and defire to revenge his 
Fathers death, the perſwaſions of his Uncle, and chiefly fear to offend the King, were 
more powerful with him than any other conſiderations whatſoever. 

Theſe praQtices were carried with ſo much efficacy and difſimulation, that not only 


. molt part of the Hugonot Lords were perſwaded of their reality, but the Pope himſelf 


began to grow jealous of them 3 for the King and the Queen his Mother, for fear they 
ſhould be diſcovered , had not imparted to any body thoſe their ſo ſecret counſels : 
whereupon the Pope, doubtful of their proceedings, did not only deny to give a Diſ- 
penſation for the Marriage between the Prince of Navarre and the Kings Siſter, _ 
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alſo ſent Commiſſion to his Nephew Cardinal Aleſſandrino, then his Legat in Spain, to 
go with all polſible ſpeed to the Court of France , to break the *Treaty of that Match, 
and to perſwade the King to renew the War with the Hugonots:- Nor was King Philip 
without ſuſpicion of the French deſigns 3 for heſaw that many ſhips rigg'd and mann'd 
in the port of Rochel, the King allowing, or not oppoling it, made incurſions into the 
Indies, and the coaſts. of Spain 3 he perccived alſo a gathering together of Souldiers 
about the confines of Picardy z who under Hugonot Captains, gave out that they were 
to go into the Low-Countries to afliſt the Prince of Orange , with the other Lords 
and people there up in Arms 3 for which cauſes, beſides having made complaint at the 
Court of France, whereto he only got ambiguous general anſwers 3 he exhorted the 
Legat Al:-ſſandrino to be excceding careful to ſound and diſcover the intentions of the 
King of France, But the Duke of Spvoy was in greater trouble : for bclides the ſame 
jealoufics which gave ſuſpicion to the others, it fell out about that time, that the Ad-» 
miral being left a Widower by the death of Charlotte de la al his firſt Wife, married 
Madam &4' Antramont, a very xich Lady of his Country, who contrary to the Dukes 
will and command, was gonc'to Rochel to conſummate the Marriage, delirous (as ſhe 
ſaid) to be ſecond Martia of that ſecond Cato: for which reaſon the Duke greatly fear- 
ed, leſt the Admiral, ſo great and politick a Contriver , ſhould by help of the near- 
neſs of Genevs , kindle the ſame fire in Savoy that he had done in the Kingdom of 
France, 

But theſe reſpe&s Nackened not the proceedings, nor interrupted the counſels of the 
King and Queen-Mother, being aſfured that the concluſion would at laſt fatishe all the 
world of their intentions : Wherefore, perſevering in their reſolution they had taken, 
they purpoſed to go to Blozs, that being in a place ſo much nearer, they might more 
conveniently treat with the Princes that were at Kochel, amongſt whom were various 
opinions 3 tor Count Lodowick, (as baniſhed men are commonly inclined to hope, and 
as one who had: leſs offended, and was leſs engaged to the King than any of thereſt) 
was willing to go to Court, to ſollicite and reſolve upon the War which the King 
made ſhew to defire againſt the Spaniards : but the Qyeen of Navarre, and the Ad- 
miral, who by their conſciouſneſs of things paſt , meaſured their prognolticks of the 
future, were ſtill averſe and doubtful; neither willingly conſenting to the Princes Mar- 
riage , nor to the journey to Court. Wherefore Count Lodowick called, and encou- 
raged by the King, took a reſolution to go thither alone, but very privately, to ne- 
gotiate his own buſineſs by himſelf, to ſettle a ſafe coming for the reſt, and to ripen 
thoſe deſigns which with ſo much approbation he nouriſhed in his mind , of the Hus 
gonots deſired enterpriſe againſt Flanders, Wherefore departing from Roche! with 
only two in his company, giving out that he went to his Brother the Prince of Orange, 
when he was a few miles diſtant from the Town , he took poſt, and arrived by night 
ſecretly at the Court : where being received with many demonſtrations of favour and 
affection, he treated confidently with the King himſelf, not aſſiſted by any of his Coun=- 
cil, concerning the propoſitions of his partyz for Charles , the better to increaſe a 
confidence in them, continutng to;make ſhew of governing his Kingdom by counſels 
very different from thoſe which his Mother had followed during his minority. The 
concluſions of which meeting were, That the Prince of Navarre ſhould have the Lady 
Margyerite in Marriage, with 400000 Duckets 3 whereof 300000 ſhould be paid by 
the King, and ſufficient ſecurity given for them the reſt to be paid by the Queen his 
Mother, and the Dukes of Anjox and Alencon his Brothers 3 That the Low-Country 
deſign againſt the Spaniards, ſhould be put in praQtice with all ſpeed 3 in which War 
Count Lodowick ſhould go before, and order matters with thoſe that were baniſhed 
out of Flanders, and the Admiral ſhould be Captain- General of the cnterprize 3 con- 
cerning which conſultations, he was preſently to come to Court, having liberty for the 
guard of his Perſon to keep about him fifty Gentlemen , that might wear all kinds of 
arms, even in the City of Paris, or wherzſoever elſe the-Court ſhould be; and that to 
gratifie Count Lodowick,, the Kings Gariſon and Government ſhould be drawn out of 
the City of Orange, and left free to the Prince his Brother, who might abſolutely diſ- 
poſe of it and his Subjects as he pleaſed, the King not medling in the Government 
or Superiority to which he had pretended z which things, with many other of leſs 
moment, being granted and eſtabliſhed, Count Lodowick returned to Rochel to perſwade 
the Queen of Navarre and the Admiral to come to Court 3 and the King departing 
from Blois, went into the Countries about Paris, where feigning only to intend hunt- 
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ing, and other youthful pleaſures, he gave time leave to ripen the counſels which had 
been taken to procure that meeting 3. for the facilitating whereof, the Cardinal of Lo- 
rain, the Duke of G»/e, and his Brothers , ſeeming angry and troubled for the ho- 
nours and favours which the King fo liberally granted to all thoſe of the Hugonot 
Faction, left the Court ; and the King, either ſhewing himſelf unſatisfied with them, 
or little to regard them and their meritsz received nearer to his perſon, and into a more 
eminent degree of managing the affairs of State, the Mareſhals of Momorancy and Cofſe 3 
both partial to , and by nearneſs of blood and friendſhip interefſed with the Princes 
and the Admiral : wherefore the Duke of Montpenfier, who had newly married one of 
the Duke of Guiſe's Siſters, ſhewing the ſame diſlike with the reſt of the kindred,” was 
alſo gone from Court, as likewiſe the Prince of Daxlphixe his Son. 

But about that time the Kings deſigns which with ſo much care and diligence had 
been kept ſecret , were like unexpectedly to have been diſcovered. The Duke of 
Anjou did much favour, and was very familiar with Monſieur de Ligneroles, a young 
Gentleman of very acute wit, and high ſpirit, who often diſcourling intimately with 
the Duke of the preſent ſtate of affairs, induced him at laſt to impart the Kings moſt 
ſecret defigns to him 3 partly, becauſe he was moſt confident of his fidelity 3 partly, to 
hear his opinion upon ſo important a buſineſs, and to receive his advice and counſel in 
that, as he was wont in many other things : Ligneroles by means of his favour being 
grown into ſuch eſteem , that the Queen-Mother , the Duke of Gziſe, and even the 
King himſelf made great account of his wit and courage. ' He being one day in the 
Chamber with the King , who much diſpleaſed at the high inſolent demands of ſome 
of the Hugonot Lords after he had diſmiſſed them with ſhew of favour, letting looſe 
his anger, and laying afide difſimulation, ſhewed ſome tokens of being extreamly ofs 
fended either moved with ambition to appear not ignorant of the neareſt ſecrets, 
or with the lightneſs incident to youth , which often over-ſhoots diſcretion, told the 
King in his car, that his Majeſty ought to quiet his mind with patience, and laugh at 
their inſolence and temerity 3 for within a few days, by that meeting which was almoſt 
ripe, he would have brought them all into the net, and prinifhed them at his own plea- 
ſure : with which words the Kings mind being ftruck in the moſt tender ſenſible part,he 
made ſhew not to underftand his meaning , and retired into his private lodgings 3 
where, full of anger, grict and trouble, he ſent to call the Count + Retz,, thinking 
that he, who was likewiſe familiar with Ligneroles , had revealed this ſecret to him 3 
ad with ſharp injurious words reproached him with the honours and benefits he had 
conferred upon him, threatning to take vengeance on that perfidiouſneſs, wherewith 
forgetful of ſo great favours, he had betrayed him, and diſcovered his moſt ſecret in- 
tentions 3 but the Count conſtantly denying it, and offering to be ſhut up in priſon 
till the truth were known , he called the Queen-Mother, and complained grievouſly 
to her, that ſhe had made known thoſe thoughts which he with ſuch patience, and 
conſtraint of his own mind, forcing his nature , had fo long difſembled : to which 
words the Qycen ſmiling anſwered , That ſhe needed not to learn the art of ſecrehie 
from him, and- that he ſhould look whether by his own impatience he had not difco- 
vered ſomething of that, which he thought to be revealed by others ; the King (as he 
was excceding cholerick) fretting and ftorming very impatiently, fent at laſt for the 
Duke of Anjox 3 who, without further urging, confeſſed freely, that he had imparted 
the buſmeſs to Ligneroles, but withal aſſured them they needed not fear, that he would 
ever open his lips to diſcover ſo weighty a ſecret. No more he ſhall not, anſwered 
the King. for I will take order that he ſhall be diſpatched before he have time to pub- 
liſh it. The Duke of Ajox either not daring to oppoſe that ſo ſudden, reſolute de- 
termination, or el{c angry at the lightneſs of Ligneroles , and for fear of the worlt not 
caring to divert it 3 the King ſent to call George de Villequier Viſcount of Guerchy, who 
(as Maſters are ſcldom ignorant how their Servants ſtand affe&ted) he knew bear a fe- 
cret emulous hatred to Ligneroles, and commanded him by all means to endeavour the 
taking away of his life that very day 3 with which reſolution the King preſently ta- 
king horſe, with the Duke of Anjou, as he often uſed to do without ttaying for any 
attendants, went to hunt in the fields and woods not far off; which the Courtiers no 
ſooner heard , but as faſt as their horſes. could be brought, they followed feverally 
ſtragling after the cry of the Hounds, and Ligneroles by their example inſtantly did the 
ſame3 but the Viſcount de 1a Gwerchy and Cotint Charles of Mansfield, who was privy 
to his purpoſe, mounted upon fiery unquiet horſes, hunted in the ſame company with 
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Ligheroles; and drew near under colour of talking and diſcourſing with him 3 which 
while he endeavoured to avoid, not being able to keep his horſe in order among theirs 
that was ſo quarrelſom and unruly 3 and while they perfiſted ſtill following him as it 
were in ſport, they preſently came to high language , and then to challenges 3 where- 
upon the Viſcount ſuddenly drawing his ſword , and Count Charles at the ſame in- 
ſtant, they fell fo furibuſly upon him, that before he could be reſcued by thoſe that 
came to help him, they left him dead upon the place 3 which being come to the Kings 
knowledge, with great ſhew of anger and trouble, he cauſed them both to be taken 
and impriſoned in the Palace ; from whence in proceſs of time, by the intercefſion of 
Monſieur 4' Angouleſme, the Kings Baſtard-brother, and by particular grace and favour 
they were after ſet at liberty. 

This buſineſs being paſſed over, which for a while had troubled the whole Court, 
the next was to overcome the obſtinacy of the Lady Margxerite, who more tix*d than 
ever to her former choughts , denyed now abſolutely to marry at all, fince ſhe was 
forbidden to take the Duke of Guiſe 3 to which the Popes continued denyal of a dif- 
penſation being added, the-concluſion of that marriage remained ſtill uncertain. The 
Queen-Mother , by the means of the Biſhop of Salvzati the Popes Nuncio, to whom 
ſhe was near allied, endeavoured to perſwade them at Rome, that the effeCing of that 
match would conclude to the good of the Catholick Religion 3 for, to draw the Prince 
of Navarre into ſo near a relation and confidence with the King, would be an occaſion 
that not only he being young , and eafie to be won to better opinions , would come 
into the boſom of the Church 3 but alſo infinite others 3 part moved by his example 
and part out of fear to loſe ſo confiderable a prop as the firſt Prince of the. Blood, 
would do the like 3 that they often had tryed in vain to overcome the Hugonots with 
ſharpneſs and violence; therefore it was now fit to try ſorne gentle remedies. But 
when they ſaw the Popes mind could not be changed by perſwaſions, they began to 
try if they could alter it by negte& 3 the Kingzand the Queen ſaying openly, That be- 
ing neceſſitated to make a match with one of another Religion, they would do it how- 
ſocver, without caring for any diſpenſation 3! nor would they ſuffer the peace and qui- 
etneſs of their Kingdom to be diſturbed , and by the Popes obſtinacy involved in the 
former-wars , dangers and inconveniencies: Which things confirming the aſſurance 
and boldneſs of the Hugonots, the Admiral in the end perſwaded by Count Lodowick 
of Naſſax, and the counſels of Teligny his Son-in-law, and of Cavagnes, a man great 
in his efteem 3 but much more by the fear of being prevented by the Queen of Navarre 
and the Princes , who already were ſetting things in order to go to Court, took his 
journey with a great train of his -Dependants, and came unto the King, betore whom 
humbly bowing himſelf, and kneeling down in token of greater humility, he was re- 
ceived with as great demonſtrations of love and affection. It was very remarkable, 
that the Admiral , who was grown old in ambitious thoughts, and high pretenſions, 
now conſcious of the errours he had committed, ſhould in the Theater of all Fraxce, 
and in the very preſence of his own principal adherents, bring himſelf to ſo publick a 
pennance as to be ſeen with tears in his eyes, kneeling at the feet of that King which 
in times paſt he had ſo heinouſly offended and deſpiſed. But it was much more re- 
markable, that a King fo young, and of-{o haſty cholerick a nature, ſeeing the man 
before him who fo often had brought the power of his Crown and Kingdom to ſuch 
doubtful hazards, ſhould know fo perfealy how to diſſemble , that calling him Fa- 
ther, and lifting him up with his own hand, he made all the World believe he was 
heartily and ſincerely reconciled to him. 

After theſe great demonſirations of favour, followed cffeQs correſpondent to them 3 
for the King commanded 100000 Franks, which amount to ten thouſand pounds jter- 
ling, to be paid him preſently out of the Treaſury, to make up thoſe particular loſſes 
which /he had ſuffered during the late Wars 3 and affigned him an Annuity of thoſe 
Eccleſiaſtical Revenues which belonged to the Cardinal his Brother, who died in Eng- 
land a little before that timez and gave him all his rich and coſtly houſhold-ſivf, 
which, as the goods of a Criminal, had lately been contiſcate : And though all other 
Admirals in Council and publick Ceremonies had ever given place to the Mareſhals of 
France ; yet, for his greater honour, it was the Kings pleaſure that he ſhould fit next 
Monſieur ds Momorancy , who was the firſt Mareſhal, and above all the reſt, To Te- 


- ligny, Cavagnes, and to alF his dependants and followers , the King voluntarily did 


many fayoursz and at Councils, in his own lodgings, and-abroad in publick he + 
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ſill encompaſſed by-many of them. AI graces and favours were granted by their in- 
tercefſion, nor was: there any thing fo difficult, which the Admiral with a word might 
not bring to a ſpeedy and happy iſſue 3 which was proved in the perſon of Villandry, 
a young Gentfeman, who playing with the King, had ſo exceedingly offended him, 
that he was therefore condemned to die 3 for having denyed his pardon to the Queen- 
Mother, the Queen his Wife, the Duke of Anjor, and the Duke of Montpenſier, at 
the firſt word of the' Admiral he was ſet at liberty , and reſtored to his former degree 
of familiarity in the” Court. With this aſſurance, and to increaſe it the more , the 
enterprize of Flanders was preſently ſet on foot 3 for the effecting whereof, the Mare- 
ſhal of Momorancy was ſent into England , to treat of a reciprocal confederacy with 
the Queen 3 and the Count of Schombergh into Germany to exhort the Proteſtant Princes 
to accept penſions, and to unite themſelves with the Crown of France againſt the Spa- 
niards. Theſe things reſolved on, which all were managed by the Admirals advice 
and dirc&ion , he with the Kings leave went to Chaſtillox to order his private affairs, 
and ſo return to Court to perfe& matters already agrecd upon, 

About this time ;, being the beginning of the Year 1572. arrived the Legat Alef- 
ſandrino, to hinder the progreſs of theſe reſolutions, which tended manifeſtly not 
only to the ruine of the Spaniards, then imploycd for the defence of Chriſtendom, in 
War by Sea againſt the Turk 3 but much more to the deſiruction of the Catholick Re- 
ligion , and the eſtabliſhment of the Hugonots. Great were the cdnteſtations that 
paſſed in this interview 3 for on the one ide, the Legats reaſons were home and evi- 
dent 3 and on the other ſide, the Kings anſwers were ſo obſcure and ambiguous, that 
the buſineſs ſeemed not poſſible to be determined, without alienating his mind utterly 
from the Pope 3 to whom it appeared molt intolerable, that the molt Chriſtian King, 
who he hoped (mindful of fo great affiſtance received from him) would have favoured 
the Chriſtian League now by making an unſcaſonable War againſt the King of Spain, 
ſhould be an occaſion of breaking it, and a means of giving ſo great opportunities to 
the common Encmy, of doing miſchief to all Chriſtendom: But it ſeemed no leſs 


ſtrange unto him, that ſo much money having been ſpent, and ſo much blood ſhed Þ*'7 


of late years to ſuppreſs the Calviniſt party, the King now perverting all his old de- 
C_. ſhould put all good Catholicks away from him, and of a ſudden give 
himfelf a prey to the Hugonots, treating Leagues and Confederacies with foreign Prin- 
ces excommunicated by the Apoſtolick Sea, to the damage and prejudice of thoſe that 
were moſt firm and affeionate to the Romiſh Religign. Nor was he at all ſatisfied 
by the Kings anſwers 3 who ſometimes urging the weak and troubleſom eſtate of his 
Kingdom, excuſed the peace concluded with the Hugonots 3 ſometimes with obſcure 
words that might receive a double interpretation, athrmatively promiſed, that at laſt 
all ſhould end to the ſatisfaRtion of the Pope, and the benefit of the Catholick Reli- 
gion 3 which nothing abated the doubtfulneſs of the Legats mind, ſeeing his words 
and actions ſo different. Yet ceaſed not the King with moſt effeCtual demonſtrations 


'to try all means poilible to content him, honouriag him in publick, making much of 


him in private ; uſing all manner of art and indultry , even to the preſenting him a 
wonderful rich Jewel with his own hands 3 which the Cardinal refuſed to accept, 
ſaying, That by his Majcſties unexpected falling from the Zeal of the Catholick Re- 
ligion, all his moſt valucd and precious Jewels were no more than dirt in the eſtima- 
tion of all goof Catholicks : the ſharpneſs of which words, and many other open 
ſigns of diſtaſt, were not a little reſented by the King , knowing the bottom of his 
own intentions? Nor could this ſo hard a knot have been unlooſed without a mani- 
feſt breach, eſpecially becauſe the diſpenſation was abſolutely denyed, had it not been 
for the news of the Popes deſperate ſickneſs, for which cauſe the Legat departing 
ſuddenly, buſineſſes remained till uncertain, and undetermined. 

Pins Dintus being, dead, about the latter end of April, Gregory the Thirteenth, of 
a more mild eafie nature, ſucceeded in the Chair z who in the beginning of his Papacy, 
perſwaded by the Cardinal of Lorain, (who partly to ſeem diſcontented at the Court 
of France z partly, to manage the preſent affairs with more ſecrecy, was gone to Rome) 
granted the Bull of diſpenſation 3 but in ſuch form as did not then fatisfie the Car- 
dinal of Bowrboy, and after brought in queſtion the validity of the Contract : but the 
King and Queen not looking ſo narrowly to the Diſpenſation, having the Popes con- 
ſent in what manner ſoever it were , ſollicited now to bring it to a concluſion 3 for 
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nings, partly not to bring her honour in queſtion, which. already was ſomething doubt. 
fully ſpoken of 3 though ſhe gave no abſolute confent.yet denicd no more ſo openly to 
marry the Prince of Navarre. | 

But all theſe practices being ripe , in the beginning 'of J#ne the Queen of Navarre 
comes to Paris, received with ſo much joy of the whole Court, that France had not 
ſeen a day of greater rejoycing in many years. Two days after arrived the Prince 
of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, accompanied with Count Lodowick,, the Count 


de la Roch-fou-cauit , and all the Trains of the Princes, being the chief Comman« 


ders, Cavalicrs and Gentlemen that had held the Hugonot party : among which, 
Piles, Briquemanut , and Plavialt, Colonels, who in the courſe of that War had by 
their Valour acquired ſo much glory and renown the Sieur de Gwerchy, he that de- 
fended Sanſerre, the Marqueſs de Renel, the Sieurs de Nowe, de Colombiere, and La- 
vardin, famous Commanders of Horſe,” and a great many other men of quality and 
rcputation. 

The League Offenſive and Defenſive was already concluded with the Queen of 
England; Prince Caſmir and Wiliam his Brother, both Sons of the Elector Palatine 
of the Khine, were alxcady perſwaded to receive penſions from the King, when the 
Admiral, forgetting all his former jealoufies , full of incredible pride and intolcrable 
pretenſions , returned to Court with a great train of his adherents; and to put the 
King upon a necetlity of making War with the Spaniard, even againſt his will, he {6 
ordercd the matter, that Count Lodowick,, and the Sicurs de Genlis, and de 12 None, 
who were gotten to the confines of Picardy, where a great many Hugonot Gentlemen 
and Souldiers were privately drawn together, ſuddenly ſurprizcd the City of Mons 
in the County of Heinawlt, a principal place, and of very great importance to the Pro» 
vinces of Flanders z which raſhneſs, thoughiit inwardly much troubled the Kings 
mind, yet with admirable patience ſeeming very well pleaſed with , he thereby took 
occaſion preſently to diſpatch Philippo Strozzi with a great many old Companies into 
places near about Kochel,; under pretence of imbarking them in Ships, that were made 
ready in that Port, to paſs them over to thoſe coatts of the Low-Countries which 
were held by the Confederates of Flanders ; but indeed they were to be ready upon all 
occaſions to ſurprize and poſſeſs themſelves of that City , as ſoon as the preſent de- 
figns were brought to maturity : Thus with cunning policies they went deluding the 
fubtilties of the Admiral, who held in the higheſt cfteem , 2s Arbitrator of the Ceurt 
and Government, ſcemcd alone to rule the Genizs, and direct the will of the King of 
France, 

And becauſe to begin a War of ſo great moment, it appeared neceſſary to take away 
the obltacle of civil difcords, the King carnclily intreated the Admiral, that the enmi- 
ties between him and the Houſe of Lorain, might by ſome means or other be accom- 
modated 3 which was propounded for no other end, but becauſe the help of the Duke 
of Guiſe, and the Duke of Axmale, and the forces of the Catholick party were neceſ- 
ſary for the execution of the deſigns that were in agitation 3 they ſought that colour 
to bring them to the Court without ſuſpicion of the Hugonots. Under this pretence 
the Lords of the Houſe of Loraiz being come to Paris with all the train of their Fa- 
ction 3 they promiſed, as alſo did the Admiral, in the preſence of the King, that they 
would no more offend one another, referring all their differences cither to his Maje» 
fiies arbitrement, or to the opportunity of other times, when the King and his Coun- 
cil ſhould think fit : by which ambiguous promiſes, the inveterate hatred and enmity 
which had ſo many years continued between them, and which was the original-cauſe 
of all the preſent miſcrigs and troubles, ſeemed rather ſmothered for a time, - than ut- 
terly extinguiſhed. 

But now matters we | not only brought to the point intended , but the execution 
of them could no longer be deferred 3 for on the one fide the Ambaſſador of the Ca- 
tholick King after the taking of Moxs, had not only left the Court, but was alſo gone 
out of the Kingdom: and on the other tide, the Hugonots without expefting further 
order or Commithon, tymultuouſly ran to the aid of their adherents, with too great 
boldneſs, and t60 dangerous commotions 3 whereby, contrary to the Kings intentions, 
the War with the Spaniards was kindled in the Contine of his Kingdom. 

The firſt thunderbolt of ſo great a tempeſt fell upon the Queen of Navarre 3, who be- 
ing 2 Woman and a Queen , they thought fitteſt to take her away by poiſon , adminis». 
fired as was reported in the pertume cr trimming of a pair of Gloves 3; but in ſuch ſe- 
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cret manner, and in ſuch juſt proportion, that having worn them a while, a violent 
Feaver ſciſed upon her, which ended her lite within 'tglr days. , She was a Lady of 
a moſt high ſpirit and invincible courage, much above the condition of the female ſex 3 
by which vertues ſhe not only bore up the degree and eſtimation of a Queen, though 
- ſhe had no Kingdom 3 but aſſaulted by the perſecutions of ſo many, and ſo powertul 
Enemies, ſhe ſuſtained the War moſt undauntedly 3 and finally, in the greateſt dan- 
gers, and moſt adverſe fortune of her party, ſhe built up that greatneſs of her Son, 
from whence, as from the firſt root, in after years ſprung, forth the exaltation of his 
State, and the renowned glory and immortality of his Name 3 qualities (beſides her 
chaſtity and magnificence) worthy eternal praiſe, it (thinking it lawful for her, with- 


out the help of learning to ſearch into, and expound the deepeſt myſteries in; Divi- 
nity)” ſhe had not obſtinately perſiſted in the opinions of Calviniſm. Queen Fane be- 


ing dead, becauſe the Hugonots began to ſuſpe& ſomething by that ſo unexpected acci-- 


dent, the King knowing that the poyſon had only wrought upon her brain, cauſed 
the body to be cut up in open view, the parts whereof being all very ſound , the 
head, under colour of reſpet, was left untouched, and the teſtimony of skilful Phy- 
ſicians divulycd , that through the+ malignity of her Feaver ſhe died of a Natural 
Dcath. 

After her Funeral, her Son aſſumed the Arms and Title of King of Navarre 3 but 
his Marriage with the Kings Siſter was deferred for a few days, not to mingle joy un- 
ſcaſonably with that grief for which the King himſelf and the whole Court had put 
oO: [1nourning 3 about which time the Citizens of Kechel {conſtant in not truſting any 
body, not willing to return unto the Kings obedience, but fortifying continually, and 
even in the midſt of Peace providing, all things neceſſary for War ) perſwaded the 
Prince and the Admiral to retire from the Court : which exhortations, as well of the 
Rochellers, as thoſe of Geneva, and others of that party, were more earneſtly reite- 
xated after the Queen of Navarre's death 3 every one thinking that fo ſudden an acci- 
dent was the unhappy omen of an unfortunate conclufion. But the Admiral in his 
preſent felicity having utterly forgot his ancient Maxims , arid wholly laid afide his 
former diffidence z either believing that by his wiſdom he had really gotteri the Kings 
favour, and eclipſed the credit of all others 3 or deluded by the cunning diſſimulations 
of the Court 3 or elſe drawn by the hidden power of Fate, preſumed fo much upon him- 
ſelf and his own authority, and was ſo infinitely pleaſed with the thoughts of the en- 
terprize of Flanders, that he was far from doubting any finifter eventz but defpiſing 
all others, and even the King alſo; he eſteemed himſelf the Oracle of France, and be- 
lieved himſelf with ſmall pains able to overturn all the attempts and praQtices of his 
enemies 3 and if any of his friends put him in mind of the Gmiſes being at Cotirt with 
ſo great a train , and the number of Ships of War and Souldiers which were made 
ready by Strozzi , and the Baron de Ia Garde about Rochel; he anſwered, Thoſe pre- 
parations were made by his advice, to make incurſions upon the coaſts of Flanders z 
and the preſence of the Guiſes at the Marriage, was only to give them ſome little (a- 
tisfaCtion, being at one inſtant deprived of the Kings favour, and the management 
of affairs of State 3 that they ſhould neither fear nor doubt, for his wiſdom and couns 
{el had at laſt overcome all the malice of his Enemies 3 and now that he had once ſet 
foot in the counſels, he was ſure his decrees ſhould be the guide and rule of the whole 
Government for the time to come : with which conceit he was ſo puffed up,, that 
growing to an unmeaſurable height of pride, he ſpake ſo boaſtingly of himſelf, that 
he became almoſt intolerable to his neareſt and moſt partial friendsz and was often 
heard to ſay, that neither Alexander the Great, nor Fxlins Ceſar could be compared 
to him 3 for both of them had always had favourable and proſj ſucceſs 3 but he 
having loſt four Battels, had in ſpite and to the ſhame of ill fortune, by his valout 
and policy, always riſen again more dreadful and terrible to his Enemies : and laſtly, 
when all men thought he had no way left to fave his life , but to flee, and wander 
about the world, he had managed'his affairs ſo well, as brought his Enemies to a ne- 
ceſlity, not only of making peace with him, but' alſo of granting him conditions more 
proper for a Conquerour, than one that was overcome. Theſe diſcourſes were not 
approved by ſome, arid amongſt others, Langoiran, who reſolved to be gone 3 and 
when he took his leave , being asked by the Admiral 'why he wentz I go (faid he) 
becauſe I ſee you 100 much made on, and I bad rather ſave my ſelf with fools, than periſh 
with thoſe that are too wiſe, | Rt 
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In the interim, the time appointed for the marriage being come, it was celebrated 
the eighteenth day of Azgft in this manner: The King of Navarre, and the Lad 
Margerite led by the Cardinal of Boxrbon, and accompanied by the. King and thi 
whole Court, went to Noſtre-Dame, the Cathedral Church of Paris z where having 
lefe the Lady Margwerite kneeling at the Altar, (the Cloth of ſtate being there ſet up. 
the King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, the Admiral, and the other Hugonot Lord; 
went out of the Church, that they might not be preſent at Maſs 3 which being ended 
and they recalled by the Mareſhal & Anville, the Marriage was celebrated by the Car: 
dinal of Bowrbonz in which many obſerved, that. the Lady Marguerite being asked if ſhi 
would take the King of Navarre to be her Husband, anſwered not one word 3 but thi 
King her Brother having with his hand made her yield and bow down her head, i 
was reported that ſhe ſhewed her conſent by that ation 3 thongh ſhe both before and 
after, when ſhe could ſpeak freely , declared always, that not only to be deprived 0 
the Duke of Gxiſe, to whom ſhe had formerly engaged her promiſe, but alſo to mak 
his capital Enemy her Husband, were things wherewith ſhe could not poſſibly bring 
her mind to be contented. But the King of Navarre, either through the goodneſs 0 
his diſpoſition, much liker to his Fathers candour, than the hardened pertinacy of hi: 
Mother 3 or elſe the condition of the times counſelling him to diſſemble , not onlz 
carried himſelf with infinite reverence and reſpe& towards the Queen his Wives Mo- 
ther, and the King his Brother-in-Law 3 but with a great deal-of nobleneſs and dif 
cretion bore alſo with the humours and frowardneſs of his Wife, ſhewing himſelf & 
liberal and courteous to every one, and fo full of thoughts of honour worthy the great 
neſs of his birth , that ſtopping the mouth of Envy, which had ſo long. been oper 
againſt the Princes of the Blood, his Name formerly ſo deteſted at the Court, was now 
at laſt become popular : which noble demeanour ſpreading, far abroad , and winning 
the minds of the King and the Qyeen-Mother, who beſides the powerful tie of Blood 
conceived dayly greater of his goodneſs and moderation, was likewiſe the cauſe 
that wrought them to a refolytion of ſparing his life and the Prince of Conde's 3 as wel 
not to imbrue their hands in the ſhedding of the Blood Royal, (ſo venerable to the 
French Nation) as alſo for the aſſured hopes, that being taken out of the company, 
and ſeparated from the converſation of factious men, they might prove as great pillars 


to uphold the Royal Family for the future, as in times paſt they had been hinderance 


to the peace and quiet of the Kingdom: Thus, either becauſe of their ingenuity, or 
becauſe the hidden will of Heaven ſo decreed, a reſolution was taken to ſpare the 
lives of the Princes of the Blood 3 and to deliver them from the counſels and govern- 
ment of the Admiral, the King commanded the Duke of Guiſe that the intended deſigns 
ſhould be put in execution. | 

The Dake of Gwiſe was come to Court, with the Duke of Amale his Uncle, the Duke 
of Nemours his Father-in-Law, the Duke 4 Elbexf his Couſen, and the Dukes of Ne 
vers and Montpenfier his Brothers-in-Law, and a great company of Barons and Knights 
that held of the Catholick party, whereof by the conſent of all he had the title of Prince, 
by long ſucceſſion derived from his Father, and confirmed by the eminent authority of 
the Cardinal of Lorain. In the number of his followers, were many Commanders and 
Gentlemen of divers Nations , who living upon his penſions liberally beſtowed upon 
them, were ready upon all occaſions, n_ with the danger of their lives, to ex- 
ecute whatſoever he commanded. Wherefore having in order to the ſecret deſigns, 


xeccived- liberty by the Kings Commiſlion to take away the life of the Admiral, he put 
thole arts in ram: which the other was ſuſpeRed to have uſed before, in cauling 
the death of his Father, and committed the bulineſ(s to one Maxrevell, (the ſame who 


had flain Monſieur de Muy at the fiege of Niort) giving him charge to take away his 


lite-as he ;came from Court, not at all ſuſpeQing any ſuch matter. Mawrevell having 
received this order , and being of a. nature and inclination ready enough to put it in 
execution, found out alittle houſe near the Lowore, which with ſome others there- 
abouts was appointed for the Dukes Family, and wherein no body elſe lodged 5 and 
having locked himſelf up in a lower room, and covered the Iron-bars of the Window 
with an old Cloak, he lay there with great ſecreſieand patience, watching his time to 
perform, what he had undertaken 3. nor had he waited above three days, when the 
Admiral coming out ,of the Court in the morning, 'on the 20 day of Angwſt, to return 
to his own houſe, whilſt, followed by his ſervants, he walked ſoftly on foot to read 
certain paper, he had opportunity to ſhoot him with a brace of Bultets, one of a 
As ; , tOOR- 
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:oht and the next day were ſpent in conſultations on both fides 3 for the 
Go all about the 7 Admirats Bed, debated not 'only about the means of 
ſecuring themſelves from the preſent danger 3 but being ſtirred up with anger, and 
exaſperated with the injury, plotted how to renew the War without delay : in which 
deliberations , though ſome exhorted their Confederates to relic upon the Kings pro- 
miſes, yet the Viſdame of Chartres ſpake ſo carneſtly againſt it , that they determined 
whatſoever came of it, to remove the Admiral out of Paris , and retire together to 
Chaſiillon, Teligny being confident he ſhould get the Kings leave and the reſt offer- 
ing, in caſe it were denied , to carry him out of the City by force refolving after- 
wards unanimouſly to take up Arms, and never to lay them down till the Catholick 


'ere utterly deſtroyed, and the Houſe of Lorain quite rooted out 3 every one 
freaking f are" i thoſs tumultuous conſultations, that they neither ſpared the King, 
the Queen-Mother; the Duke of Ajow, nor the King of Navarre himſelt, whom al- 
ready they reputed for their Enemy 3 which being diſcovered by means of the accu- 
ſtomed intelligence, was a ſpur to haſten the intended deſigns, and gave a more ſpe- 
cious colour to thoſe excuſes that were after framed for the juſtification of them. 

But when the Kings Council ſaw that the Hugonots venting their fury only in words, 
proceeded not to any aCion that could give occaſion to the Inſurretion ; they reſo» 
ved to loſe no longer time, but preſently to bring the ſuppreſſion of them to a period z 
yct were there very great controverſies about the execution 3 for the Duke of Guiſe was 
urgent to have the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde ſlain with the reft of the 
Hugonots 3 but the Qyeen-Mother, and all the reſt abhorred to imbrue their hands in 
the Blood-Royal, it ſeeming .(to them) a thing too cruel, too abominable, and to be 
detelted in all Ages, that two young Princes of the Royal Family, in the flower of their 
ape, in the imbraces of their deareſt Wives, and under the proteQion of fo near and 
ſo late a conjunRion , ſhould be ſo miſerably murthered : beſides, they hoped confi- 
dently, that the Princes, united now by ſo freight a bond of confanguintty , would 
be ſincerely reduced to the Kings obedience, and to the profeſſion of the Catholick 
Faith, as ſoon as they ſhould be freed from the Government of the Admiral, and de- 
prived of the company of their fa&tious fomenters , to which opinion the King incli- 
ning, who was more then indifferently affeQtionate to the vertue of the King of Na- 
varre, in the next place was debated whether amongſt the other Hugonots they ſhould 
comprehend the Marcſhal 4 Anville and his Brothers, who profeſſing the Catholick 
Religion, were both by blood and intereſt nearly united to the Admirals Faction. In 
this alſo the reſult inclined to' mercy 3 as well to ſpare the effuſion of more blood, 
which was the endeavour of many 3 as alſo becauſe the Mareſhal de Momorancy their 
eldeſt Brother, and he that was moſt ſtritly united to the Hugonots, being newly re+ 
turned from his Embaſſhe into England, was abſent at that time 3 wherefore they thought 
it would rather kindle than extinguiſh the flame of Civil War , if taking away the 
younger Brothers, the eldeſt ſhould be left in a condition to revenge their death : be- 
fides, they thought many things might be deferred till another occaſion, when they 
might be effected with leſs noife, and more dexterity, (nor was that fo urgent as the 
bufineſs'of the Admiral, who (if one may ſay) mad with wrath and fury, did already 
contrive new wars and praQices, by ſiirring up new commotions.) - A counſel truly 
which in the like caſes hath often proved fatal 3 'men in the midſt of bloody deligns 
unadviſedly ſecking to be praiſed for mercy and clemency 3 ang not remembring, 
that in caſes of extremity, it is neither laudable nor ſafe to uſe a, mean 3 for the re- 
licks of the diſeaſe by dangerous relapſes, do fruſtrate the vigour of the moſt approved 
remedies. | ; 

But all things being reſolved on, the Eve of the 24 of Azguft approaching , which 
was the Feaſt of St. Bartholomew, being Sunday, about twilight the Duke of Gaife went 
from Court, with order from the King to find Preſident Charron, Prevoſt des Merchans, 
the chief Head of the peopte of. Paris , giving him direQion to provide two thouſand 
armed men, who ſhould wear every one a Shirt-ſleeve upon their left arm, and white 
croſles in their hats, which upon notice given were inſtantly to execute the Kings 
commands ; That'he ſhould cauſe to be in readineſs the Sheriffs (Echevins as they call 
them) of the ſeveral Wards, and that upon ringing the Bell of the Palace-clock, lights 
ſhould be put in every window through the Town 3 which things, by the inclination 
of the people, and the great authority of the Dake of Guiſe, belides Commiſſion from 
the King , were preſently performed. The Dukes of Moxtpenſier and Nevers , = 
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fore-finger of his right hand, and the other wounded him grievouſly near 
rr =_ The Admiral feeling himfelf ſhot, knew the Window whence it came, 
and ſhewing it to his followers , the door was preſently broken open, and the houſe 
ſearched, wherein they could find no body but a little Boy 3 for Maurevell clcaping 
out at 2 back-door, took an horſe which he had a inted to be there ready for im, 
and was already fled out at the Port St. Antoine 3 to that the Boy neither knowing the 
Name of him that had done the deed, nor the way he took, it was not poſſible to 
have any certainty concerning him at that time. The news of this accident was brought 
to the King while he was playing with the Duke of Gwiſe at Tennis in the Court of 
the Lowvre, and feigning himſelf exceedingly troubled at it, he preſently left play, and 
departed, threatning and proteſting aloud, that he would infli& moſt ſevere puniſh- 
ment upon thoſe diſturbers of his quiet, who durſt preſume to commit ſo hainous a 
crime even at the gates of his Royal Palace. He commanded all the City-gates to be 
ſhut, except two only for the bringing in of proviſions, at which very careful guards 
were placed 3 and gave order that they ſhould be kept with the greateſt ſtrifnels that 
might be, pretending left the murtherer ſhould make eſcape 3 but the truth was, leſt 
any of that party ſhould get out-and ſave themſelves by flight. The apprehenſion 
they had of the fierceneſs, wiſdom and power of the Admiral, was peradventure the 
cauſe that they began with him 3 the Council doubting, that if he were alive, and in 
health, he would find ſome means for the ſafety of himſelf and of the reſt of his Fa- 
Rion : but the principal motive that induced them to do fo, was the opinion of Al- 
berto Gondi Count of Retz, who at the conſultation about that buſineſs, ſaid, he was 
xcally of opinion, that to kill all the Hugonots together was both very eaſie, and very 
juſt 3 but he deſired alſo that the execution might appear to carry ſome hand{om co- 
Jour 3 that cauſing the Admiral to be killed alone, every one would believe it was done 
only by the Lords of Lorain z whereat the Hugonots, according to their cuſtom, would 
certainly be enraged, and break out into ſome uproar againſt the Gzi/es, to whole a(- 
ſitance the Pariſians, and all the Catholick party running together , the Hugonots 
would be ſhut up in the net, and utterly ſuppreſſed 3 and ſo meer chance ſhould effect 
their deſigns, and the matter be imputed to private enmities, and not to the publick 
determinations of the State. But however it were, the King, who ſtill ſeemed very 
much afflicted, having dined in great haſte, went with the Queen-Mother and the 
Duke of Anjox to viſit the Admiral z to whoſe lodgings were already come the King 
of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, the Mareſhal d' Anville, and all the chief of the Hu- 
onot Faction : There the Admiral, finding that he was brought into a very ill con- 
Eeion by his wound , which had broken the bone , and torn all his elbow 3 as alſo 
becauſe he knew he was in the power of his Enemies, asked the King leave that he 
might retire to Chaſtillon z where, free from the tumults and dangers of Paris, a City 
ill-affeted to him , and depending upon his Enemies , he might be more (ately and 


ſpeedily cured: but the King complaining, and taking it unkindly, that he ſhould not 


think himſelf ſafe in his proteRion, incouraged him, and (the Phylicians joining in 


the ſame advice) perſwaded him not to take ſuch a journey, for fear the motion ſhould 
cauſe ſome more dangerous accident , and intreated him to take his reſt quietly with- 
out ſuſpicion. To which words the Admiral replying, That he doubted not of his 
Majeſties love and favour, but his fear for himſelf and his friends was of the inſurre- 
Rions of the Pariſians : the King ſeeming careful and deſirous to ſecure him, coms 
manded that ali his chief dependants ſhould be lodged near the houſe where he lay, 
to the end they might be more ſafe, and more united to defend themſelves from the 


tumults of the people; and gave order to the Duke of Anjov, that drawing the Regt 
ment of his guards into the City, he ſhould appoint a Company for the ſafety of t 
Admiral and thoſe of his party : who preſently obeying the Kings Command, drew 


in all the guards armed ;, and to watch that houſe and quarter where the Hugonots 


were lodged together, he choſe Monſieur de Cofſens with his Company, a man who, 


beſides his fidelity to the King, depended nearly on the Giſes FaRtion. The Ad- 


miral ſeeing he could not poſhbly get away, recommended his affairs to the truſt and 
proteQion of the King, and with his accuſtotned Spirit (all his followers 


ting the care and cuſtody of the City of Paris to the Duke of Aon. 


ing on 
every ſide) demanded juſtice of the inſolence committed againft him 3 to which both 
the King and Queen having anſwered with great figns of reality, and extream re- 
ſentment for the accident that had befallen him, they returned to the Lowvre, commit- 
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many other Lords of the Court took Arms, and accompanicd by their friends, guarded 
ithe Kings perſon , all the guards being in Arms at the gate , and in the Court of the 
Louvre. At the prefixed hour, the Duke of Gw:ſe, the Duke of Azmale, and Mon- 
fieur 4 Angor!:ſme, Grand Prior of France, the Kings Baſtard-Brother , with other 
Commanders and Souldiers to the number of three hundred, went to the Admirals 
houſe, and finding it (by the Duke of Anjox's order) all in Arms, and Coſſein's Com- 
pany with their lighted matches placed for a guard before it, they fortibly entred the 
gate of the Court, kept by a tew of the King of Navarre's Halbardiers, and the ſer- 
vants of the houſe, which were all killed without mercy. Being come into the Court, 
the Lords ſtaid there below , and one Beſme a Lorainer , a Creature of the Duke of 
Guiſe's and Acchille Petrucci, a Gentleman of Si-»a, one of thoſe ſtrangers which he 
maintained, with Colonel Sarlaboxs, and the other Souldicrs went up to the Admirals 
Chamber. He: hearing the noiſe, got up, and kneeling down, leaned againſt his Bed, 
when ſceing Corz2ſon, one of his ſervants, come frighted in, he asked him what noiſe 
it was: who anſwered, My Lord, God calls us to him, and ran out haſtily at another 
door. They preſently entred, and knowing the Admiral, made towards him 3 at 
which he turning towards Beſme, who already had drawn his Sword againſt him, faid, 
Toung Man, thow ouphreft to reverence theſe my gray hairs ,, but do what thou wilt, for thou 
canſt ſhorten my life but a very little, after which words Beſme ran him into the breſt, 
and the reft., when they had made an end of killing him with their daggers , threw 
his body out of the window into the Court, and it was preſently dragged into a ſtable : 
In the ſame Palace were ſlain Teligny the Admirals Son-in-law, and Gmerchy his Lieu- 
tenant, who wrapping his cloak about his arm, fought for his life very manfully, Co- 
lonel Montarmar, and Rowra Son to the Baron des Adrets , with all the rett that had 
rclation to him. F 

The King being come into the Chamber of the Queen his Mother, and having heard 
what had paſſed, ſent for the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, who went thi- 
thcr in great perplexity , ſeeing that none of their Gentlemen nor attendants were 
fuffercd to go in with them : and at the ſame time Monſieur 40, Colonel of the Kings 
guards, began to call the principal Hugonots that were in the [Lowere one by one 3 
who bcing come in to the Court, were all killed by the Souldiers, that ſtood in two 
long ranks with their arms ready for that purpoſe :*there died the Count de 1z Roch- 
fou-cault, the Marqueſs de Renel , Piles who had very gallantly detended St. eau 
@ Angely, Pont. breton, Pulvianlt, Bandine, Francourt Chancellor to the King of Na- 
varre, Pardillan, Lavardin, and others to the number of 200. 

Art the ſame time the Bell of the Palace-clock gave ſign to the Provoſt des Mer- 
chands; and thoſe that were prepared for the deed, having received order what they 
were to do from Marcel, who a while before had had the ſame Office, and was of great 
authority among the people, they fell a killing the Hugonots throughout all the lodg- 
mgs and houſes where they were diſperſed, and made an infinite ſlaughter of' them 
without any diſtindion of age, ſex or condition. All the people were up in arms un- 
der the Maſters of the Pariſhes , and candles were lighted in every window, fo that 
without confulion they might go from houſe to houſe, executing the direftions they had 
received 3* but though thoſe that commanded were very diligent about it,yet could they 
not take ſo good order, but that many of the Catholicks, either through publick ha- 
tred or private ſpleen were ſlain amongli the reſt, as Denis Lambin, and Peter Ramus 
men very famous for learning, and divers others. ; 

The Louvre was kept ſhut all the day following, and in the mean time the Kin 
and Queen comforted the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, alledging that 
they were conltrained to do that , which the Admiral had ſo often endeavoured, and 
had till a purpoſe to do to them 3 but they whoſe errours were excuſed by their 
youth, and pardoned for their nearncſs of'alliance, were reſerved alive, and ſhould 
for the future be loved and cheriſhed , ſo they would but profeſs the Catholick Reli- 
gion, acknowledging, and yiclding, obedience to the King : to which-words the King 
of Navarre, ſerving the time, and difſembling that which could not be helped, being, 
reſolved to preſerve himſelf for a better fortune, anſwered with very great comply- 
ance, That he was ready to obey the Kings will and commandment: wherewith 
Charles being very well pleafed, to gratific him, ſaved the lives of the Count de Gran- 
mont , and Monſieur Dxras , who as they promiſed , ferved him faithfully ever after. 
But the Prince of Conde, cithcr through the inconſiderateneſs of his age, or a natural 
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fierceneſs derived from his Anceſtors, in his anſwer made ſhew of oppoling the Kings 
commands, ſaying, He dclired only that no violence might be uſed againſt his Con- 
ſcience 3 whercat the King exceedingly diſfpleaſed, reproved him bitterly, often calling 
him inſolent, mad, ſtubborn Traitor, Rebel , and Son of a Rebel, and threatned to 
take away his life, if he did not within three days turn Catholick , and give evident 
ſigns of his repentance 3 ſo guards were placed both upon him and the King of Na- 
varre, all their chick Servants being taken from them, and preſently cut in pieces 3 
in whoſe places new ones were provided by the King according to his own mind, 
Thoſe Hugonots that were lodged in the Fauxburg St. Germain beyond the Seine, 
among which were the Count de Montgomery and the Viſdame of Chartres, (who pre- 
ſaging ſome miſchief, would not remove to the Admirals quarter) when they heard 
the noiſe, the Pariſians' not making haſte enough to hinder their paſſage , inſtantly 
fled 3 but were followed by the Duke of Gwiſe, (who at break of day paſſed the was» 
ter with a great many Horſe and Foot) and being overtaken , ſome without fhooes, 
ſome without arms, ſome without ſaddles, ſome without bridles, but all equally un- 
able to make reſiſtance, were ſcattered and cut off, except the Count of Montgomery 
and the Viſdame -of Chartres, who with about tcn in company ſaved themſelves, 
and after many difficulties , getting unknown unto the Sca fide, eſcaped over into 
England. k 
There were killed in the City that day and. the next above 10000, whercof above 
500 were Barons, Knights and Gentlemen , who had held the chictelt imployments 
in the War, and were now purpoſely met together from all parts to honour the King 
of Navarve's Marriagez Monſieur de Briquemant , and Arnanld Cavagnes were taken 
priſoners, and by ſentence of the Parliament were afterwards quartcred as Rebels, 
"Ihe &dmirals body was pulled out of the ſtable, and cruelly abuſed by the fury of the 
-0:mmon people , who deteſting his very name, tore his head from his ſhoulders, cut 
off his hands, and dragging him thorow the ſtreets to Montfaxcon the place of execu- 
tion, left him hanging by one of his feet upon the Gallows 3 and a few days after, (all 
the people rejoycing at it) they ſet fire on the ſame Gallows, half burning it, their 
barbarous cruelty finding no end, till two Servants of the Marcſhal de Momorancy ſtole 
away the rclicks of his miſerable carcaſe, and huricd them ſecretly at Chantilly. Thus 
dicd Gaſper de Coligny the Admiral , whoſe name for the ſpace of twelve ycars had 
with no leſs fame than terrour filled the Kingdom of France 3 an evident example to 
thc whole world, how ruinous and ſudden the end uſeth tobe of thoſe, who not con- 
ſidcring any thing but their own intereſts, think by ſubtile cunning practices to eſta- 
-bliſh a laſting greatneſs upon the ſole foundation of humane wiſdom : for it is not to 
be doubted, but that he, bred up from his youth in the chief Commands of War, and 
brought by his valour and conduct to the higheſt pitch of honour, would have cqualled, 
it not excceded all other Souldiers of his time, and have attained to the degree of Con- 
ſtable, and all the greateſt Offices in that Kingdom, if againſt the authority of his Prince, 
he had not choſen to exalt himſelf by faCtions and civil diſſentions 3 ſince that the clear 
lights of his induſtry, valour, conſtancy, and above all, a marvellous ability in mana- 
ging the greateſt deſigns, ſhined forth even in the deepeſt obſcurity of diſcords and 
inſurreCtions. | 
The day after the Admirals death, the Duke of Anjex going from 'the Lowwre, ac- 
companied by the Regiment of the guards , went thorow all the City and Suburbs, 
cauſing thoſe houles to be broken open that made any reſiſtance 3 but all the Hugo- 
nots were either already dead , or elſe being terrified , had put white croſſes in their 
hats, which was the general mark of the Catholicks 3 endeavouring by that means, and 
by hiding themſelves , to fave their lives 3 but being pointed at in the ſtreets by any 
one, or diſcovered any other way, thcy were without mercy torn in picces by the pco- 
ple, and caſt into the River. 
The day before this terrible execution, the King diſpatched pos into divers parts 
of the Kingdom, commanding the Governours of Cities and Provinces to do the like3 
nt but this Commiſſion was pertormed with more or leſs ſeverity, according to their (e- 
veral inclinations 3 for the ſame night at Meaux , and the days enſuing at Orleans, 


dom. Where Rowen, Bourges ,, Angiers , Tholonze , and many other places, but above all at Lyons, 


there was a molt bloody ſlaughter of the Hugonots, without any , reſpe& of age, ſex, 
or quality of perſons : on the other ſide, in thoſe places where the Governours were 


cither dependents on the Princes , or followers of the Family of Momorancy, the order 
was 
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+ lowly -and remiſly executed 3 and in Provence the Count of Tende refuſed 1552, 
_—_ obey it z for which cauſe, being within a while after at the City of Avig- 7 
non, he was ſecretly made away , and as it was believed, by the Kings Commiſlion; 

Moſt fad and lamentable ſtories might be here related 3 for this cruelty was proſecuted 
in ſo many ſeveral places, with ſuch variety of accidents, againſt people of all con- 
ditions, as it was credibly reported that there wete flain above forty thouſand Hugo- 7: is reported 
nots in a few days: but the rule I have hitherto obſerved of following preciſely the yugonos _ 
order of this Hiſtory , will not not ſuffer me to digreſs in making the tragical Narra- qu_—_ 
tion of thoſe paſſages. ; 
The third day after the death of the Admiral, the perſecution of the Hugonots not 
being yet ended , the King, accompanied by all the Princes and Lords of his Court, 
went unto the Parliament, and though at firſt he had both by words and letters attri- 
buted the whole buſineſs to a popular tumult j yet there unmasking his deſigns, with 
- a long relation he laid open the reaſons for which he had commanded all thoſe Re- 
bels againſt his Perſon and Kingdom to be deſtroyed, who, notwithſtanding his gra- 
cious Pardons ſo often granted to their former offences, returned till with perfidious 
obſtinacy to plot new treaſons and inſurrefions 3 that at laſt he was neceifitated to 
prevent them, for fear of being prevented, having miraculouſly diſcovered their con- 
{piracy to take away his life ; and not his alone, but the lives of the Queen his Mo» 
ther , and the Dukes of Anjox and Alancon his Brothers , -and even the King of Na- 
varre's alſo, who becauſe he was alienated from their party, was eſteemed no leſs 
their Enemy than all the reſt : Wherefore he thought good to make thoſe his Magi- 
ſtrates acquainted therewith, to the end they might proceed with the ſame ſharpneſs 
againſt ſo wicked a conſpiracy, and make known to all the world the juſt and neceſſary 
cauſes that had torced him to uſe ſuch rigour and ſeverity. After theſe words where- 
with he ecatneſtly endeavoured to perſwade' them , that the buſineſs had been ſudden, 
and not premeditate, happening in a manner by chance, and urges by neceſſity, not 
ripened by lopg plotted contrivance, he gave order it ſhould be recorded among the 
ordinary Ads of that Court, that whatſoever had befallen the Admiral and the reſt of 
his FaQtion, either in Paris, or any othet pait of the Ringdom, was done by his will, 
order, and expreſs commiſſions Then he commanded them to proceed to the exami- 
nation of the priſoners , to defame the memory of the dead by laying open their rebel- 
lions, and by infliting ſuch puniſhments upon them as the ſtritneſs of the Law eti- 
joined 3 and laſtly, he cauſed to be publiſhed , not only in the Parliament, but like- 
wiſc in all the ſtreets of Paris, That they ſhould defiſt from further effuſion of Blood, 
that which was already fpilt having abundantly fatisfied his juſt ſeverity 3 which availed 
ſomething in Par# ,. where the number of che Hugonots was already almoſt extin& 
and brought to nothing 3 but in other Cities whither the order came too late, it was 
more or leſs obeyed according to the diſtance of places. The Parliament readily im- 
braced the Commiſſion of proceeding againſt the Hugonots, and with the examination 
of the priſoners , legally making their proceſs, they condemned Briquemant and Ca- 
vaznes, who were impriſoned in the Palace , jto be publickly torn with Pincers, and 
their bodies quartered 3 commanding alſo a Katue of the Admirals to be broken in 
pieces and burned, declaring him a Rebel, a Ditturber of the Kingdom, a Heretick, 
and an Enemy to all good men 3 riot having, any bounds to their cruelty againſt his 
memory , the Magiſtrates ſetitenced the Hoſtel de Chaſtillon to be razed to the, very The {== 
ground, and all his poſterity to be deprived of Nobility, and made incapable of bear- 33% 
ing any Office, or poſſeſting any goods ih the Kingdom of France ; and that their Palace razed. 
deeds might be anſwerable to their words , the King diſpatched his Grand Provoſt, 
with all diligence to ſeize upon his Wife and Children 3 but his eldeſt Son, with the 
Widow Lady his Mother-in-law, the Wife of Teligny, and Monſient de 1s Vall the 
Son of Andelot deceaſed, were already fled ſecretly to Geneva, and the better to avoid 
their danger, went to live among the Swiſſes in the Canton of Bearn 3 the younger 
Fo Children, both tnale and female , were condemned to death in their tender years, 
coming to that end, which in the variety of worldly affairs accompanies the ruine of 
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a. great Families, | | | 

Wy At the ſame time this execution was done at Paris ; 12 Charite , which. was till 
ol held by the Hugonots , was ſurprized by the Gen# & Arms of the Duke of Nevers, 
Jer who going into the Town under pretence of being muſtered and receiving their pay, 
0h poſleſſed themſclyes of the gates, and principal places of the City ſo ſaddenly and 
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diſcreetly , that the Townſ-men durſt not ſtir to make oppoſition ; and fo the City 
remained in the power of the Kings Officers. The ſame was attempted by the Viſ- 
count de Foyenſe at Montaubon, and by Philippo Strozzi at Rechel, which it they had 
ſucceeded, there might have been ſome hopes that Frexce would have been quieted ; 
but the inhabitants looking warily to themſelves, and keeping very ſtrong guards, 
both the enterprizes failed of the expected event, all thoſe proviſions being to no 
purpoſe, which had been made under colour of the War of Flanders, But the Viſ- 
count de Foyenſe having with him only ſome Gentlemen of that Country,, his deſign 
being diſcovered, diſſolved his party, and retired to the places under his Government ; 
On the other ſide, Strozzi having ſufficient ſtrength both of Foot and Horſe, began 
to beſicge and fireighten Rochel, Kill exhorting and perſwading the Citizens to avoid 
the tryal of ſtrict juſtice, and the hazards of a deſperate War, by returning willingly 
to the Kings obedience 3 to which they anſwered ambiguouſly to gain time, were re» 
ſolved not to hearken, not only becauſe they preſumed upon the ſtrength and fituation 
of the Town, but alſo becauſe, by the great number of Hugonot Miniſters and Preach- 
ers who were fled thither, they were daily ſtirred up and encouraged to preſerve the 
liberty they enjoyed, and not to truſt the promiſes of the Catholicks, {whoſe DoGtine 
allowed them to break their Faith with any, who being of different Religion were by 
them accounted Hereticks3 againſt which Strozzi oppoling other reaſons, and ſhew- 
ing the neceſſity of obedience to the King, and the ruine which by their ftubbornneſs 
they would bring upon themſelves, the time was more ſpent in treaties and meſſages, 
than in any aQion or enterprize of War 3 yet both Horſe and Foot lay near on all ſides 
of the Town, and the Fleet ſcoured all thoſe coaſts, to keep them from ſupplies of 
men or victual. 

In this interim the Converſion of the King of Navarre and Prince of Conde was la» 
boured at the Court, the Queen and all the Council being of opinion, that the Princes 
now taken from the Hugonot party ,, and the male-contents deprived of the pretence 
and countenance of the Blood Royal, the State would remain quite purged from thoſe 
humours which for ſo many years had with obftinate violence diſturbed the quiet of 
it ; finding the ſevereneſs of the late executions produce ſuch hopeful effes, that an 
abundance of Hugonots already profeſſed the Catholick Religion , and many leaving 
their Country, were gone to live out of the Kingdom. The <ffeQting of this Conver- 
fion was molt diligently endeavoured by the Cardinal of Bowrbou , Uncle to both the 
Princes, a man of great integrity and extraordinary vertue, omitting no means 
which he thought might help to, bring their tender minds to the Catholick Religion, 
and every day with Father Ma a Jcſuite, and other 1 oQtors, ſpending many hours 
to inſiruk them. It happened very opportunely that Monſieur des Rofiers, who had 
been a Hugonot Miniſter, and about that time was converted, either becauſe he clearly 
ſaw his former errours, or to avoid the imminent danger, and to get the favour of 
thoſe in power, diſputed* with great cloquence and learning againſt the Doctrine and 
opinions of Calvin which gave the Princes a reaſonable colour, and ſpecious pretence 
of coming fairly into the boſom of the Church, following the Converſion of him that 
had been a principal Teacher and Maintainer of their former Faith. The King of Na- 
varre was the firſt, who yielding to the time, and having reſolved to conform him- 
ſelf to his preſent condition, with leſs difficulty, and greater expreſſions of approba- 
tion reconciled himſelf to the Church, the greateſt part of his Servants that were tft 
alive, following his example : But the Prince of Conde, who though of a younger age, 
perhaps for want of experience, was of a more wilful obſtinate ſpirit, notwithſtand- 
ing he was affaulted by continual threats and perſwaſions , refuſed ſtill to turn Ca- 
tholick, till the King, exaſperated by his ſtubbornneſs, cauſing him to be brought uns 
to him for his laſt trial, with an angry voice and terrible afpe& ſpake only theſe 
three words unto him, MASSE, DEATH, or BASTILE, not ſuffering 
him to reply one word to the contrary 3 which terrour joined to fo many other mo- 
tives that were made uſe of to overcome him , bent his mind at laſt to follow the 
example of all the xeſt 3 and being inſtructed by the Cardinal his Uncle , he came 
publickly to Maſſe, together with the Princeſs his Wife', Siſter to the Dutcheſs of 
Nevers and Guiſe 3 and the ſame did Lowis Prince of Conty, and Charles Count of 
Soiſſons his younger Brothers, who perſevered afterwards fincerely in the Catholick 
Religion. From the Converfion of all theſe Princes the King and Queen conceived 
infinite hope of more peaccable times 3 and for the better confirmation of it, the King 
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of Navarre and the Prince of Conde ſent Ambaſſadors to render publick obtdience to 
the Pope 3 who rejoycing at their converſion, which happened in the beginning of his 
Papacy, anſwered their Embaſſie with many demonſtrations of affection 3 the whole 
Court of France being in the mean time very much fſatished , that by thoſe deſigns 
the Kingdom was brought into a moſt probable hope of a ſetled Peace and tranquil- 
lity ; for the perfecting whereof they endeavoured all poſſible means to reduce the 
City of Rochel. | 

But as bloody violent counſels are ſeldom ſeen to produce proſperous effects, the 
wilfulneſs of men, or the providence of God had already: diſpoſed otherwiſe : for all 
thoſe that by divers chances had eſcaped the ſlaughter of the Hugonots, and did not 


comply with the Catholick profeſſion , according to the ſeveral qualities of places, 


took different courſes and reſolutions. Thoſe of Britagne, Normandy, and Picardy, 
Provinces along the coaſt of the Ocean Sea, juſt over againſt England , fled in great 
numbers into that Iſland , nvt only to live there according to the DoEtrine of their 
Faith, but alſo uniting themſelves under the command of the Connt de Montgomery, 
by the favour and protection of Qyeen Elizabeth, to repaſs the Sea, and ſome where 
or other to diſturb the tranquillity of France. Thoſe of Dawlphine , Provence, and 
Lionois , retired into Swiſſerland , where writing and enveighing continually againft 
that cruel Maſſacre of all thoſe of the ſame Religion, they laboured to raiſe the Pro- 
teſtant Cantons, and to make them break that ancient Confederacy whereby they were 
united to the Crown of France : among theſe, as we have ſaid, were the Sons of 
Andelot and the Admiral, who by the fame of their Fathers authority , and the ten- 
dernefſs of their years, and the miſery of their preſent condition, ſtirred up the minds 
of every one to great pity and compaſſion. Thoſe of Champagne.and Burgundy were 


- Sotten into the Cities of Germany, and there endeavourcd to make. the aCtions of the 


King of France to be ſuſpeed and ill-interpreted by the Hans-towns, and Proteſtant 
Princes. But thoſe near the Mediterranean, and the inner parts of the Kingdom, ha- 
ving no other way to ſave themſelves, took refuge into tour ſtrong Towns which 
were held by thoſe of that party, and there with all their might prepared for their 
own defences Thoſe of the Iſle of France, Beauſſe, and Nrvernois, had poſſeſſed 
Sanſerre : the inhabitants of Gaſcony and Langnedoc fortified themſelves in Niſmes and 
Montauban : and thoſe of Anjor., Poition, Xaintonge , and part of Guienne, were fled 
to Rochel, as into a ſecure harbour. Thete under the command of 'Faques He 
Mayor of the City, (whoſe authority is chief in the Civil Government) all the inha» 
bitants had armed and divided themſelves into faur Companies, each of two hun- 
dred , and were daily exerciſed to learn the uſe of their arms : beſides which, the 
Common Council , to the number of an hundred and fifty, were liſted under Colours 
apart, as the Colonels Company , and commanded by Arandel the Mayors Lieute- 
nant, a man of great valour and experience : beſides theſe Trained Bands which ſer- 
ved without pay for their own defence,” one thouſand five hundred other Souldiers 
were gathered together from the neighbouring Provinces, who under ſeveral Cap- 
tains were paid by the contributions of the Cities and Towns near adjacent, being 
all men of a reſolute courage , and who fot the moſt part had-been exerciſed in the 
late Wars. To theſe were added about ſixty Gentlemen fled thither from places 
thereabout , and fifty ſeven Miniſters, who amidſt the noiſe of Arms, and toils of 
their Fortifications , ceaſed not to ſtir up and encourage the people to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt man. The preparations of Ammunition, Cannon, and other War- 
like Inſtruments were not inferiour to the ſtoutneſs and readineſs of the people for 
beſides the abundance of Powder , which they made continually , having ſet up Mills 
for that purpoſe, there were in the City-Magazine great ſtore of Pikes and Maskets, 
nine very gteat Culverins, eight Cannon, twelve Sacres , thirty eight Field-pieces, 
and above ſeventy Faulconets, and Harquebazes a Croc; the managing whereof the 
Citizens daily practiſed with great diligence : Not was their care leſs in providing 
victual, for neither ſparing pains nor coſt they had filed their Store-houſes with Corn 
and Wine, whereof the Iſles near to them bore great abundance, as of all other things 
needful for the ſuſtenance of men in the longeſt Sicges. 

Againſt all theſe preparations for War , the King and Queen oppoſed not the ga- 
thering together of Arms, but treaties and inducements to Peace3 for defiring to 
enjoy the fruits of their deſigns without new dangers and troubles, they ſought to 
reduce the Rochellers, if not to a rea, at leaſt to a 7 Io and to _ 
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guiſh the remainder of that fire which might kindle and break forth in new commo- 
tions. For this cauſe they appointed Monſieur de Byron Governour of Rochel, a man 
generally held to be a favourer of the Hugonot FaQtion, and by many thought to have 
a tincture of Calvins opinions 3 but indeed the courſe of his life ſhewed him afterwards 
to be a true Catholick , though envy made him an enemy to the houſe of Giſe, and 
his own intereſts a defirer of War. But though the King and Queen were once 
minded to have taken away his life among the reſt in the late Maſſacre , yet by rea+ 
ſon of their many favours formerly conferred upon him , they were unadvifedly con- 
fident of his fidelity in this employment, and were perſwaded that the Rochellers 
would truſt him: alſo, and admit him at leaſt into a ſeeming, if not an abſolute Go- 
vernment 3 by which means they might ſave the Kings reputation, ſecure their own 
lives, and the liberty of the City. But the event ſhewed how little faith there is to 
be given to thoſe men, who graving the injuries they reccive in marble, while the 
doers write them but in ſand, forget not thoſe dangers, but inwardly conceal thoughts 
and deſigns very different from the outward appearance for Monſieur de Byron being 
come to Rochel , cither deſiring the continuance of the War, wherein he had placed 


| the hopes of his advancement 3 or through a natural pride angry that his ſervices 


were not ſufficiently acknowledged ; or becauſe already ſuſpeting the Catholick par» 
ty, he was loth it ſhould prevail abſolutely 3 or fearing they had given him that ima» 
ginary Government, thereby to take away his command of the Artillery 3 or doubt- 
ing that all that were ſuſpeRed in the preſent Government, ſhould be deſtroyed one 
by one 3 and for his own particular miſtruſting the Houſe of Giſe, or for what other 
cauſe ſoever it were, he perſwaded the Rochellers under hand neither to receive him 
nor any body elſe into their City, for that the admiſſion of a Governour would 
bring-them to a neceſſity of ſubmitting abſolutely to the Kings obedience , whoſe in- 
tention. he knew was not only to deſtroy the Hugonot party, but alſo to take away 
the immunities and priviledges of the City it ſelf, and to bring it to a laviſh ſub- 
jection, to the end it might never more be a receptacle or a foundation for the diſtur- 
bers of the Kingdom : by which ſecret intimations the Rochellers were confirmed in 
their obſtinacy 3 and though Monſieur de Byron feemed outwardly very defirous, and 
made ſhew of taking great pains to procure his admittance, they till refuſed , al 
ledging that it was directly contrary to the liberties and priviledges which the King 
had always proteſted he would allow them. | | 
Many days were ſpent in theſe treaties, and in the mean time the arts of Byroz be- 
ing ſuſpe&ed by the Queen, ſhe began to think of ſome more fitting inſtrument to per- 
ſwade 'and mollifie the hardneſs of. the Rochellers 3 nor did fortune delay to preſent 
a man that ſeemed very proper for that purpoſe ; for the Hugonots in the Admirals 
life time,- having (to aſſiſt their Confederates) paſſed under Count Lodowick, of Naſſas 
into Flanders, taken the City of Mons, and begot great jealouſies in the Spaniards, 
who not underſtanding the artifices of the French King, were inclined to believe that 
ation was done by his conſent ,. to give a beginning to the enterprize that was di- 
vulged againſt the Low-Countries 3 all the Forces of the Catholick King drew that 
way, to quench ſo dangerous a fire in its beginning, and to interrupt the courſe of 
that War which they moſt confidently accounted real: but the Maſſacre of the Hugo- 
nots following preſently after , and the, Kings intentions being laid open to all the 
world, the Surprizers of Moxs were not only deprived of their credit and reputation, 
but alſo of all hope of relief; and being put to great ſiraits and neceſſities in the ſiege, 
were foxced to yield, diſperſing themſelves into Picardy, and the Countries thereabout, 
where they were ſharply perſecuted by the Governours 3 and Monficur de Genlis their 
chief Commander, after his forces were defeated and cut off by Monſicur de Villers, 
Governour of Chauſne, loſt his life, with a great many .of his Souldiers and Offi- 
cers.. Only Monſieur de 1a Noye, he who in the late Wars had been Governour of 
Rochel , and had with ſo much honour defended Xaintonge for the Princes , was ſc 
cretly faved by the Duke of Longueville, Governour of that Province , who having 
obtained a ſafe conduGt for him , brought him to the King, by whom he was graci- 
ouſly received, as one worthy of high eſteem, both for his wiſdom, valour, and exs 
perience in Arms. | 7 
: ban was a perfonage thought proper to be made uſe of to deal with the Rochellers, 
judging that by reaſon of the brave exploits he had formerly done in their ſervice, he 
was likely to have great power in perſwading them, and by his policy and cloquence 
to 
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to overcome the ſtubborn wilfulne(s of the people for which end the King and Queen 


acquainting, him with their intentions land that their aim was not to reduce the li- 
berties and priviledges of the Rochellers to a ſtrict ſervitude 3 nor to force their Con- 
ſciences to forſake the Faith they profeſſed, nor the Dodrine they believed - but only 
to ſecure themſelves that the City might be no'more a receptacle of the Enemies 
and Diſturbers of the State, and with their wonted priviledges, and full Liberty of 
Conſcience, -to make them acknowledge and obey-their natural King 3 he undertook 
the employment, though ſome ſay , againſt his will, and departed from Court in the 
company of the Abbot Gziovanni Baptifta Gnadagni a Florentine, to make trial of the 
ſt reſolution of the Citizens. But the minds of that people , partly by the. ſecret 
advice of Byrox, partly by the continual exhortations of their Preachers, were already 
ſo hardened, that it was utterly vain to uſe any further means of bringing them to ſub- 
mit unto the Kings obedience 3 and Monſieur de 12 Noxe being received (though but 
coldly, and with little hew of honour) into the City, whether it were his firſt in- 
tention, -or whether the donbt of his own ſafety moved him to it, in ſtead of perſwa- 
ding them to yield to the Kings mercy , reſolved not only to ftay there with them, 
but alſo to accept the Office of their Captain-General 3 which they, wanting a man of 
valour and authority to command their Forces, had offered to him. Wherefore the 
Abbot Guadagni that came with him , returning. to Court, the excuſes he ſent the 
King for having accepted that charge, were, the hopes he gave to reduce the people in 
time to his Majeſties obedience , and the fear that (he refuſing it ) their neceſſity 
might caſt them into the hands of ſome other perſon , who by giving way to the 
ſeditious' and to foreigners, might endanger the peace and ſafety of the King- 
dom 3 with which: pretences endeavouring to ſave his credit, he cunningly held the 
King in doubt till the ſucceeding accidents did in part give proof of his preſent afſer- 
tions. #7 | 

This was the ſecond errour committed at Court, in procuring the; reducement of 
Rochel; for in ſtead of ufing force at firſt, whilſt che Citizens were dqubtfub and uns 
certain, and the City then not ſo- well fortified and provided of Ammunition , they 
fearing to renew the War, and perchance lighting that bufineſs as a thing of no diff- 
culty, tryed to effe@ it by a Treaty 3 and hrſt by ſending Monſieur de;Byron they in- 
creaſed the courage and obſtinacy of the inhabitants z and then by imploying Mon- 
fieur de 1a Nowe, they farniſhed them with a Commander, which was their greateſt 
want. Now becauſe they knew at laſt that *pdlicies and perſwaſions failing, it was 
neceſſary to uſe force, and found that their example encouraged Niſmes , Sanſerre, 
Montauban, and ſome other leſſer places ſurprized by the Hugonots, to make the like 
reſiſtance, the King being refolved (though too fate) by -one means or other to end 
the buſineſs, gave order that Monſieur de 1a Chaſtre Governour of Berry, without fur- 
ther delay ſhould: beſiege Sanſerre 3 that the Marqueſs' de Villars being at laſt declared 
the King of Navarre's Lieutenant, ſhould go into Gzienne 3 that Monſieur de Foyeuſe, 
in whom the. King and Queen confided very much , ſhould undertake Nifmes and 
other places adjacent 3 and that Philippe Strozzi and' Monſieur 4e Byron (whoſe arts 
they either knew not, or nevertheleſs would not deprive themſelves of his valour) 
ſhould lay cloſe fiege to Rochel, whither alſo the Duke of Axjou was preſently to march 
with all the Forces of the Kingdom. 

Of theſe, Monſieur de 12 Chaſtre, a man very well affected to the Catholick Reli- 
gion , and a dependant of the Gmiſes , encamped preſently before Sanſerre, a City 
within the Government of Berry neat the Loyre, and by help of that River eaſily to be 
relieved from many places 3 but when he ſaw the fierce aſſaults he made againſt it were 
all fruitleſs, though bloody, refolving to take it by fatnineg he encompaſſed it ſo cloſely 
on every fide, that after the patient endurance of a p—_ ; deal of miſery in a tedious 
liege of eight months, it was forced to yield at laſt, having felt all the neceſſities which 
can poſſibly be born by humane nature. | Z | 

| The Marqueſs de Villars ( again confirmed: Admiral in the place of Gaſper Co- 
THigny) went into Gwienne with the ſame reſolution , where chaſing the Hugonors 
from every place, and recovering the Towns which they had taken, he drove them 
all into Montaxban, where he ſhut them up ſo cloſe, 'that they were reduced to 


= extremity, and held out more through wilfulneſs, than power to defend them- 
clyes. 
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On the other ſide, the Mareſhal 4* Anville (without whom Foyeufe could do no-. 
thing, becauſe having left the Court, he reſided perſonally in his Government) be- 
ing averſe from the total ruine of the Hugonots, both becauſe he knew himſelf not 

+ much favoured by the King, and to have been in great danger of being made one in 
the Maſſacre at Paris, nouriſhed other thoughts in his mind, and ſecking to ſpin out 
the buſineſs by artificial delays, contrary to the opinion of Monſieur de Foyeuſe and 
many other-Commanders, he let alone Niſmes, the ſeat and foundation of the Hugo- 
nots, and hefieged Sommier a little inconſiderable Town in that Country 3 and though 
he took it at latt to ſave his own reputation , yet he loſt ſo much time, and ſo many 
men before it, that he was fain afterwards to be only an idle SpeQator of the event of 
things. | | 

But the chief expeRation was of the ſiege of Rochel, every one knowing that the 
taking of it would be the utter deſtruction of the Hugonots : wherefore it having been 
already fireightly beſieged many weeks by Strozzi and Byron, at length the Duke of 
Anjou came thither alſo in the beginning of Febrxary 1573. and with him all the Ca- 
valry, all the Infantry both French and Swiſle, and the greateſt part of the Catholick 
Nobility , with wonderfal preparation of all things neceſſary for the taking it: of a 
place of ſtrength. There was in the Army the Duke of Alancon the Kings third Bro- 
ther, the King of Navarre and the Prince of .Conde, to take all hopes from the Rochel- 
lers of the proteQion of the Princes of the Blood : there were alſo the Dukes of Mont- 
penſier, Aumale, Guiſe, Mayenne his Brother, of Nevers, Bonillon, 4 Uzes, and Longue+ 
ville, the Prince Daulphine, the Count de Maulevrier, the Mareſhal de Cofſe, the Baſtard 
a Angouleſme, the Count de Retz, Monſieur de Moxluc, and all the Commanders and 
Gentlemen that had any reputation in War 3 ſo that it plainly appeared, they all be- 
lieved the ſafety of the Kingdom, and the ſum of all bulineſſes to conſiſt in the ſuc- 
ceſs of that enterpriſe. The Rochellers having had time to fortifie the City exactly 
well, and to provide themſelves at leiſure of all things neceſſary againſt ſo great pre- 
parations, were reſolved to hold it out to the laſt man; and had given the charge 
of the Government to Zaques Henry the Mayor, with a Council of Citizens, and the 
care of their defence to Monſieur de Ia Noxe. | | | 

The ſeat of Rochel is wonderful __ by nature, environed with Fenns for the 
ſpace of many miles towards the Land , having only one way to it on the North-ſide 
that led to a gate of the City, which was fortihed after the modern way, with moats, 
walls, bulwarks and ramparts, exceedingly favoured by the fituation, and drawn in 
an excellent form to guard and flank one anotherz Art and Nature concurring equally 
to make it impregnable. Toward the Sea it hath a very fair Haven, but fo ordered 
by Nature, that the way to it is by many Bays, and Points commanded by ſeveral 
winds 3 ſo that which way ſoever it blow, Ships may come in from one place ot other 
nor can a great and powerful Navy hinder the entrance of them, for the ſhote be- 
ing very flat and ſhelvy on every fide, and without other ports, they cannot lie there 
with any ſafety, nor ride at anchor to block up the Haven, by reaſon of the long and 
frequent tempeſts of that Sea 3 ſo that it is in a manner impoſſible to keep the City from 
relief that way 3 and as it was very eaſie to beſige it by Land, fo it was moſt difficult 
to ſtorm or aſfault it; for on that ſide which is dry and firm , though the ſituation 
without is ſo high, that it almoſt commands the Town 3 yet the fortifications were 
ſo near, ſo high, ſo many, and ſo firmly wrought together, that to force an entrance 
was almoſt impoſſible 3 beſides, juſt within the works there was an open large place, 
ſo convenient, that the defendants might there draw up in bodies, and march ia or- 
der to receive the aſſault, | | | | 

Such was the ſituation and firength of that place, - and ſuch the preparations that 
were made againſt it; nor did the ifſue of the ſiege differ from what was expected of 
it 3 for the onſets and aſſaults made againſt the City in the ſpace of five months were 
almoſt innumerable , the Duke of A»jox ſparing neither coſt , pains nor danger , but 
uſing all military force and induſtry to ſtorm it : yet the Citizens and Souldiers, and 
even the very women as well as men defended it with- admirable valour and con- 
ſtancy, ſuftaining for a long time the force and power of a whole Kingdom, and hold- 
ing-out againſt hunger and famine no leſs than agaitſt the aſſaults and batteries of the 
Enemy. Among(t the various events of this Siege Monſieur de 12 Nowe had oppor- 
tunity to regain the Kings favour, and get leave to live privately at his own houſe 
tor while the Council of the Citizens treated of yielding to that torce which they _ 
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they could not much longer reſiſt, he being fallen into a conteſtation with ſome of the 
Minifters, whoſe authority was infinite over the minds of the common people, and 
who without any regard to reaſon, exhorted- them Rill ro conſtancy , ohe of them 
named 1s Place was fo bold and inconfiderate, that after having baſely abuſed him, 
and many times called him-Traitor , he inſolently offered with his hand to firike him 
in the face 3 which injury though he ſcerned to pals by for quietheſs fake, and though 
the Miniſter was kept in priſon many days for a mad man , yet inwardly it troubled 
him very much : and moreover, forckecing that at the arrival of the Count Montyomery, 
who was expected with ſupplies from England, the chief command would be taken 
from him, and conferred upon the Count, with whom, by reaſon of an ancient emu- 
lation, he had no very good correſpondence, he refolved within himſelf to leave the 
Town, and the next day fallying out of the works, as he often uſed, to skirmiſh with 
the Enemy, he went over with ſome few in his company to rhe Duke of 4mjox's camp, 
making that paſs for the fulfilling of his promiſe to the King, which upon new confi- 
derations he reſolved to do, either for revenge of the affront he had received, or for 
the ſecuring of his own ſafety, which he ſaw expoſed to the calumnies, and praftices 
of the Miniſters. But whatſoever the motive was, his example was followed by a 
great many Gentlemen and Officers: yet all that ſhaked not the perſeverance of the Ci- 
tizens, nor abated the courage of the'Souldiers, ſapporting with gallant reſolution the 
furious bloody affaults which night and day were made againſt them on every ſide, 
and enduring with conſtancy of mind the great ſcarcity of victual, and the perpetual 
duty which they were forced to undergo without intermiſſion. For towards the Sea 
were raiſed two Forts; one at the point called de Coreilke, the other qver againſt it m 
the place which they call Port-nexf, which being mann*d with a thobſand Sonldiers, 
were kept by Captain Coſſein, and Captain Gas, each with fifteen pieces of Cannon 3 
and between them a great Carack was faltened at anchor, which furniſhed with Cul» 
verins, ſhot into the mouth of the Haven, and hindred the entrance into it 5 fo that 
by continual induſtry it was blocked up on that fidez and on the other toward the 
Land all the Princes and Lords of the Army had divided the work among them in 
ſuch manner, that the Trenches and Redoubts touched one another every where, nor 
did they ceaſe to redouble their aſſaults every hour 3 and yet the refiftance of thoſe 
within equalled the courage and induſtry of thoſe that were without. The valour 
and conſtancy of the Defendants was much increaſed by the intelligence which they 
ſecretly received from their friends which were in-the Camp 3 for not only among the 
private Souldiers, but alſo among thoſe that commanded, there were ſome that did 
not deſire the deftruQtion of Rochel, nor the extirpation of the Hugonot FaCtion 3 and 
Byron, who commanded the Artillery, following his former intentions, did with great 
dexterity (as many were of opinion) delay the progreſs of the Batteries, and ſtreng- 
thened the reſolution of the beſieged. But for all theſe arts, their moſt conſtant Ci- 
tizens, and moſt valiant Souldiers were already conſumed : the hopes of relief from 
England and Germany were vaniſhed of themſelves ; for the Proteſtant Princes perſwa« 
ded by Gaſpar Count of Schombergh, who was ſent to them by the King, had reſolved 
not to interpoſe in the commotions of France 3 there being now no Prince of the 
Blood, who with his authority and ſupplies of money might maintain the Wat: and 
the Qucen of England, to whom the King had ſent Alberto Gondi for the ſame cauſe, 
had refuſed to ſend them either men or ſhipping 3 and the Courit de Montgomery bein 

departed to relieve the beſieged with a good number of ſhips , but ill mann'd an 

armed, though with much ado he got a ſhip of Ammunition to enter the Haven ; yet 
being chaſed by the Kings Fleet, and deſpairing to do any more good in the bufineſs, 
he made out to Sea, laid aſide all thoughts of raifing the fiege, or relieving the City 
now brought to extremity , and only as a Pyrate annoyed the coaſts of Britagne and 
Normandy, Their victuals were likewiſe quite ſpent , and their ammunition almoſt 
all waſted 3 and on the other fide , though the Duke of Ajox in a fiege of fo many 
months had loft the Duke of Awmale killed in the Trenches with a Cannon-ſhot, an 
Infinite number of Gentlemen and Officers , and above twenty thouſand Souldiers 
killed and dead of the fickneſs, and the Duke of Avjou himſelf, whilſt he was view- 
ing the works, wounded, though bur lightly, in the neck , in the fide, and in the 
lete hand by a Harquebuze a croc charged with tarling , had more need of reft than 
continual aQion 3 yet neither the fierceneſs nor frequency of the aſſaults were at all 
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Swiſſes newly entered into pay , the ſiege grew tather ſtreighter , and the ſervice 
hotter than at firſt, ſo that the City was reduced to an impoſſibility of holding 
out longer , and would at laſt have: been taken by force, and utterly ruined by the 
King, if a new far-fetcht occaſion had not ſaved it, and prevented its ſo imminent 
deſtruction... 4 ofa 

There had been a treaty many months before, of eleQing the Duke of Anjox to be 
King of Poland, the hope whereof being begun in the life of Sigiſmund Anuguitns 
King of that Kingdom, with this propoſition, That the Duke taking Anne the Kings 
Siſter to Wife, ſhould by the States of thoſe Provinces be declared Succeſſour to the 
Crown 3 after his death it was much increaſed, for though Ernejt Arch-Duke of 4+ 
ftria Son to the Emperour , and Sigiſmond King of Sweden were both Competitors in 
the ſame deſign, yet neither of them ſeemed comparable for valour and glory to the 
Duke of Anjox, whoſe name, by reaſon of his many vidtories, flew through all parts 
of Exrope with a moſt clear fame of fingular vertue and renown. The King of 
France applyed his mind wholly to that end, and much more the Queen-Mother, for 
the infinite love ſhe bore to that Son. 3 and therefore they neither ſpared money, pro» 
miſes, pains nor induſtry neceſſary to effe& that buſineſs, which _ brought ver 
forward by the Sieur de Balagny, who under colour of travelling to ſee the World, 
ſtayed there , and had gotten the acquaintance of many principal men of that King- 
dom 3 it was afterwards managed with more life by Joan' de Monluc Biſhop of Va- 
lence , and Gny Sieur de Lanſac, and other pexſons of leſs quality , but not of leſs 
eſteem, appointed to treat with the States of that Kingdom. The greateſt impedi- 
ment which the Kings, Agents found, was the oppoſition of the Evangeliques of that 
Kingdom, (in Poland they ſo call the followers of the new opinions in matter of Faith) 
who had but ſmall inclination to the Duke of Anjow, partly, becauſe the Vifoties he 
atchieved had been againſt thoſe of the ſame belief 3*partly, becauſe the Maſſacre of 
Paris, variouſly ſpoken of by the Proteſtants in choſe places ſo far remote, made 
them fear , that being choſen King , he would moleſt and difquiet thoſe that were 
averſe from the Apoſtolick See, a of the Catholick Religion, whereof they knew 
he was ſo-fincere a Profeſſour. The fears of the Evangeliques were fomented- by the 
Letters and Embaſſies of many Proteſtant Princes of Germany, much diſpleaſed at the 
ſlaughter of the Hugonots in France, and ilkaffeted to the Duke of Anjox"'s great- 
neſs. For which cauſe the King endeavoured by divers writings, and by means of 
his Embaſſadors, to remove the opinion which was commonly held, that the Maſſacre 
of Paris was contrived long before-hand, attributing the buſineſs (as ſudden and acci- 
dental) unto the temerity of the Admiral, who ſeeing himſelf wounded by his Ene- 
mies, began'raſhly to plot a new conſpiracy againſt all the Royal Family 3 and de- 
clared, that he would tolerate a Liberty of Conſcience, though not the free profeſſion 
of Calvin's DoGrine : nor did this ſeem ſufficient, but fearing more to exaſperate the 
minds of the Proteſtants and Evangeliques , he began to proceed more coldly in the 
enterprize of Rochel, left the Duke of Anjox taking it by force, ſhould ſtir up moxe ha- 
tred againſt him, and by the deſolation of the City ſhould increaſe the difficulties of 
his EleQion, which ſeemed to be in a fair way of coming to a happy iſſue. Nor was 
the King alone of this opinion, but his Embaſſadors in Poland, and particularly the 
Biſhop of Valence, very much preſſed the King , that to facilitate that buſineſs, he 
would proceed more gently againſt the Hugonots in France. For thefe reſpeQts new 
treaties of agreement were begun with the Rochellers 3 yet ſtill continuing their aſ- . 
ſaults and batteries, till news came, that upon the ninth day of Msy, Herry Duke of 
Anjos was with a general conſent eleQed King of Poland : Wherefore he feeking, to 
come off from that fiege with ſuch moderation, that his reputation might be ſafe, and 
the minds of his new SubjeQs not unſatisfied, from whom he endeavoured to remove 
all ſuſpicion of his taking away their Liberty of Conſcience, he proceeded not fo vio- 
lently againſt the Hugonots 3 who quite tired out , and in deſpair of defending them- 
ſelves any longer , forgot their wonted conſtancy, and were defirous to obtain their 
peace. This was favoured by the natural inclination of the Duke, who was weary of 


the toils of War, and deſirous not only to return to-the pleaſures of the Court, but 
alſo ſhortly to 'go take poſſeſſion of his new Kingdom. Wherefore the City having 
often ſent their Deputies into the Camp to treat, after many difficulties they agreed at 
laſt upon the Eleventh day of Fuly, that the City ſhould yield it felf unto the Kings 
obedience with theſe conditions ; That the King ſhould declare the inhabitants of Ro- 
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chel , Niſmes , and Montaban, to be his good and faithful SubjeRs, and ſhould ap- 
prove of all that they had done from the month of Axzift the year before , be- 
ing 1572, until that f ny time , pardoning all faults and enortnities whatſoever 
had been committed during the Civil War by the ſaid Inhabitants, their Souldiers 
or Adherents, declaring all to be done by his order. That in thoſe three Cities he 
ſhould allow the free and publick exerciſe of 'the Reformed Religion , they meet- 
ing together in ſmall numbers , and without Arts , the Officers appointed for that 
purpoſe being there amongſt them. That in all other outward matters ,* except 
Baptiſm and Matrimony , they ſhould obſerve the Rites and Holy days obſerved 
and commanded by the Roman Catholick Church : That the King ſhould confirm 
all the Liberties, Immunities and Priviledges of thoſe-three Towns , not permit- 
ting -them to be in any part diminiſhed; altered - of vi6fated; That the Rechellers 
ſhould receive a Governour of- the Kings appointment ( but without a Gariſon J 
who might freely ftay there, inhabit ,' go, aid return into the City at his pleaſure 3 
and- that they ſhould be governed by the- Laws, Ordinances, and Cuſtoms with 
which they had been governed under the Kings of France ever fince they were Sub+ 
jets to that Crown ; That they ſhould break all Leagues, Friendſhips, Intelligences, 
and Confederacies whatſoever within or without the Kingdom, not-lending #ny re- 
lief or affiftance to thoſe which Thonld continue up in Artn$; | though of the ſame 
Religion. That .the uſe and' exerciſe of the Catholick Re ſhould be reſtored 
in thoſe Cities, and all other places whence it ha4 been takenk leaving freely unto 
the Church-men, not only the Churches, Monaſterics and Hoſpitals, but likewife all 
the profits and revenues belonging to them. That all'Lords bf free Mannors through 
the Kingdom might in their owt: Houſes lawfully celebrate {Baptiſm aid  Matr 
mony after the manner of the Hugonots , provided the affembly exceeded not the 
number of ten petſons. That there ſhould be no inquifition nponr mens Conſciences, 
and that thoſe who would not dwelt in the Kingdoty, might fell cheir 'Eftares, 
and go live where they pleaſed; provided it were not in places that were Erie- 
mies to the Crown : and that for the obſerving of theſe Articles, the ſaid three Ci 
ties ſhould give hoſtages, which ſhould be changed every three months; and  al- 
ways ſhould follow the Court. When theſe Conditions were eſtabliſhed; and the 
hoſtages given , which by the Duke were preſently fent to Cotirt, 'Monfleut de By- 
ro# , the Governour appointed by -the King , entred Roebel with otie of the Pub» 
lick Heralds , took pofſeſfiont of the Government , and cauſed the Peace''to be pro- 
claimed 3 after which the Duke of | Anjos ( now King of® Poland) biving  dif- 
miſſed the Army, went with a noble Train of Pritices, Lords'and Gentlemen, an- 
to the City of Paris 3 where aſſuming the Title of his new' Kingdoni, hd havin 
— the Poliſh Ambaffadors, he prepared for his journcy to 'g6 take poſſtifion 
the Crown. | | RATS HP: | 

In the mean time Sanſerre , which was not! comprehended itt the 'Capitutation of 
the Rochellers, becanſe it was not a free Town under the Kings abfohite Dominion as 
the reſt , but under the Seigniory of the Counts of Senſerre-3/ being rediiced tor ex- 
tream miſery by famine , withonr all hope of reficf, yielded ir-(f to-Monſithr de' Iz 
Cbaftre, who having by order frort the' King to gratifie' the Poliſh Atbaffidors; 
pardoned all their lives, fined the Town in a certain ſary of money to'be diffribu- 
ted to the Army , and cauſing it to be difmantled , and the Gates, Clock and Bells 
ro be removed, to take away fron it af form of 'a' City, ard bring it to the condi- 
tion of an ordinary Village , he put a Garifon into the Caſte, caufed the goods amd 
revenues of the Clergy to be reftored, and the' Churches to the nſe' of the'Catholick 
Religion 3 and a while after (as it was reported) he commanded Guilliazme Foirynene 
the Bailiff of the Town ,, who had been chief Head of the kre' (edition, td be ſe- 
cretly thrown into a Well 3 though” many ſay, that he being fallen mad with deſpair, 
caſt himſelf wilfully into it. | | | atop 

This was the end' of the Inſirre&ion , which -began after the Admirals death'3 
wherein through want of care in thoſe that cortimatided; or watit of fidelity in-thoſe 
that were to execute the feverity of - thoſe remedies not beirig uſed, whith with 
fmall trouble and leſs difficulty would abfolutely' have plucked' op the vety wwors of 
choſe evils, the ſparks were only covered for a time, and not” utterly extiiguithed, 
from whence afterward brake out more violent flames , and more liſting 'dimytrous 
miſchiefs. But no fear of that troubled the Court, which full of pomps and —_ 
Cc or 
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1573- for the Coronation of the new King, thought it enjoyed a ſecure quiet in the midlt 
of ſo many delights z which having laſted for the ſpace of two months, the King 
of Poland, accompanied unto the confines of Lorain by his Mother and the King his 
Brother, about the beginning of Otober went to, take poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, 
But the King was no ſooner returned unto his pleaſures, intent only upon hunt- 
ing and other youthful ſports , when thoſe humours began to diſcover themſelves, 
which were more like than ever to diſturb his Kingdom with infinite troubles and 
commotions. | | 

After the departure of Henry Ring of Poland, the firſt place of dignity and pre« 
eminence belonged to Francis Duke of Alancon the Kings next Brother, who was not 
only young , and therefore void of experience , but alſo by nature endowed with 
no great abilities of underſtanding, of. ſo fickle a mind, and fo puffed up, that he 
ſeemed more to incline to raſh precipitate advices, than to a diſcreet , moderate 
rule of living 3 and as he had inwardly been very much diſpleaſed at the Power 
which had been given to his Brother the Duke of Anjo#, and was deeply pricked 
with the ſecret ſting of envy at his valour and _ aCions , eſteeming the 

eatneſs and reputation of his Brother to be a diſhonour and lefſening to hims * 
Far 3 ſo he bore a concealed hatred to all thoſe that had any relation to, or depen» 
dance upon Henry, loving and admiring the Admiral de Coligny, and his adherents; 
(as was often plainly obſerved) but as it were tacitely reprehending the Kings deli- 
berations , and ſecretly deſiring to be the Head of that FaQtion 3 and / though the 
Queen his Mother knowing his diſpoſition, endeavoured always to keep diſcreet 
experienced men about him, which might wiſely moderate his humours and refo+ 
lutions 3 yet was he utterly averſe from them, and through a conformity of nature, 
let himſelf be rather wholly guided by Boniface, Sicur de /a Mole, a man of ordinary 
quality ,” but full of vaſt unmeaſurable thoughts, and by Hanibal, Count de Coconss, 
a baniſhed Peidmontois, who ( as it is commonly the cuſtom of Exiles ) not be- 
ing able to enjoy quietneſs himſelf , laboured to moleſt and diſturb the repoſe of 
others, 

The King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde were from the beginning united to 
the Duke of Alzxcox, becauſe they ſaw themſelves but lightly eſteemed by the Duke 
of 4xjow, Head of the Catholick party, and becauſe they watched all occaſions that: 
might give them © nity to revive and raiſe again their oppreſſed perſecuted 
Faction; and not they alone , but alſo the Marcſhals of Momorancy and d* Anvile, 
William Lord of Tore, and Charles Lord of Merx, all Brothers, who not being able 
of themſelves to attain to the dignity of their Father , nor to the credit aud autho: 
rity he held in his life-time , but continuing (eſpecially after the death of the Ad- 
miral) meanly regarded, or rather hated and ſuſpeed by the King, by reaſon of 
their near alliance to him 3 and jealous that their ruine was no leſs aimed at then 
that of others, ſought to unite themſelves unto that party, whoſe gown might bear 
them up to a greater height of fortune. To theſe was alſo joined the Mareſhal de 
Cofſe, who was but little favoured by the Catholick party, and all thoſe that either 
ſecretly or openly had been inclined to the Admiral 3 and not they only , but like- 
wiſe all who for particular intereſts, having taken diſtaſte at the preſent condition 
of affairs, were ſtill contriving new forms of Government 3 theſe being received, 
and filed with: hopes and boldneſs, chiefly by the Lords of Momorancy, who car- 

A third party ried themſelves very cunningly in the buſineſs , framed a third party , which ma- 
pn yes 4 king no ground nor difference. of either Religion , but wholly applying themſelves to 
ren::,compoſed the reforming of the State , began to be called the FaQtion of Poliicks os Male 


of Catholicks 
and Hugonots, COMFeNts. | . ; I-07 
But theſe new praQices and machinations , which while the Duke of Anjou was 


preſents were managed more covertly, for fear of his valour and authority z the curb 
ing now taken away, began to ſprout out more freely, not only becauſe the Duke 
of Alancon, who favoured them:, remained in poſſcthon of the chiefeſt place but 
becauſe ;the power over, the Catholick party was till in the hands of the Duke of 
Guiſe and his Brothers, the ancient, . emulous, inveterate Enemies of the Families of 
Bourbon. and , Momaragtey 3 whereby their linking and knitting themſelves together t 
counterpoile the tore greatneſs: of their adverſaries, ſeemed more neceflary, 


was in appearance more exculable. 
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the Kings being ſick, who through too much exerciſe in hunting, running, wreſtling 
and riding R a he was beyond meaſure delighted , talling an, dange- 
tous ſickneſs, could not with that vigour which was proper to hys naturt intend the 
rooting up of thoſe growing diſorders 4 but gave greater means to. the Duke of Al2n- 
cou to diſc | 
gone away, he began apparently to pretend to, and procure the ſame Title and Au- 
thority which his Brother had ſ@ many years poſſeſſed , being ſet on to- it by the 
counſels of the Mareſhals of Coſſe. and Momeraxcy. But this was not only oppoted 
the King and Queen-Mother, who neither approved his humour nor his actions 3 bu 
alſo by. his own diſability,, which rendred him much inferiour/in wit and valgur t 
the Duke-of Arjou, and no ways able to undergo ſo great a charge 3 beſides that, 
the King being -now of tiper years, and of a wary ſuſpicious nature , was nothing 
willing to grant ſo great a power to-any body again, having perhaps more arden 
favoured -the EleQion of, the King of Poland, becauſe he thought he could neither (0 


; eaſily, nor {© handſomly by any other means deprive him of that Authority and Pows 


er, which' being voluntarily given him at the firſt, he afterwards confirmed upon 
himſelf by his qwn\courage and renowned Victories. For all theſe reaſons the King 
refuſing him the Title 'and Power of 'his Lieutenant-General, his Mother n to en» 
tertain him with other hopes of procuring for him ſome free State, as they done 
for his Brother, propounding to him a marriage with the Qyeen of Exg/aud, or the 
command of the States of Flanders, which had ſhaken off their obedience to the Ca+ 
tholick King 3 the Treaties concerning both which: were begun, more out of a de- 
ſign to feed him with hopes, and to keep him in correſpondence united with 
yr _— , than out of any grounded reaſon or belief that either of them:;could be 
effeced, 

But his haſty. impatient nature gave no leiſure to her politick delays : for as ſoon 
as the Hugonots and Male-contents knew that he was pouey enraged at this rex 
pulſe, and that his mind was ready to attempt new deſigns 3 with a common con» 
ſent they offered him the command of all their party, telling him, that he might by 
that means create unto himſelf a more free and: abſolute Power than that which his 
Brother had injuriouſly refuſed him. The King of Navarre 'iconſerited to this de- 
liberation , having from the beginning ſought ſame opportunity to advance, his pwn 
fortune, and to free himſelf from that impriſonment (rather than ſubje&ion) which 
he lived-in under the King and Queen, his Brother and Mother-in-law : befides, dif- 
agrecing and diſpleaſed with his Wife, he hoped by thoſe tumults and changes to re- 
medy all thoſe inconveniencies, and open ſome way to his own greatneſs, or at leaft 
to his liberty, which by nature he was very much inclined to. The Prince of. Conde 
conſented to it likewiſe, being well affured to have great Authority among the Hu» 
gonots, if they by any means could riſe again 3 whereas by .xcaſon of his Fathers 
memory he was much depreſſed among the Catholicks : but above all the reſt this 
deſign was approved by the three Marcſhals, de Coſſe, Momorancy, and & Anville, the 
Heads of the Male-contents, knowing that they ſhould ſway and moderate the 
will of the Duke 4* Alancon, who unable to govern of himſelf, would doubt- 
—_—_ them the ſame power the Admiral had in the minority of the Princes of 

Mn, 


After many contrivances and conſultations , the web of the buſineſs was laid by 
them in this manner 3 That the Duke of Alancon ſhould ſuddenly and privately de- 
part the Court 3 and that for his more ſecure retreat, ſome Troops of Hugonot Ca- 
valry which were drawing together, ſhould ſecretly go to meet him : That the Mare- 
ſhals of Momoraxcy and Cofſe ſhould go along, to adviſe and counſel him in his actions 3 
That the King of Navarre and Prince of Conde ſhould get ſecretly away within two 
days after, and follow thetn the ſame way: That the Marcſhal 4' Anville Governour of 
Langxedoc, ſhould go into that Province a while before, and draw cunningly to him+ 


The opportunities for the breaking forth of this miſchief were much increaſed by 


over and foment his own pretenſions: wherefore the Duke of A4vjox being | 
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Crown. 


ſelf the abſolute power of thoſe places, gather as tmany of the Nobility as he could, 


and endeavour the ſame in Guienxe, and the parts adjacent, by means of his Nephew 
the Viſcount de Twrenne, and of his Brother-in-law the Duke of Vaxtadewr, to the 
end that the Princes departing from the Court , might have a ſecure place to retire 
unto, and alſo Forces to defend themſelves z to thefe grave ſolid utions were 


Joined allo light —___——_ Duke & Alancon, propoſing 
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1573. by witchcrafts and inchantments to take away the Kings life , who already was in 
reat danger by reaſon of his ſickneſs 3 and he being dead, and the King of Poland 
- off, to ſettle the Duke d' Alancon in the Crown : with theſe various deſigns, the 
taking up of Arms was again endeavoured. M68” 260% } 
The Marcſhal 4” Arville went into Languedoc with the Kings conſent, utider co- 
lour of viſiting his Government, and: there began craftily to ſonnd the minds of the 
Gentty, and of the Governours of places 3 but as a man of. great watine($ and dif- 
cretion, doubting his plots might be diſcovered , he ſent Chartzer his Secretary unto 
the King and Queen-Mcther, ſhewing that he treated with the Hugonots of Niſmes, 
Monrpelier and other places,' to reduce them to his' Majefties obedience 3 and that if 
men of truſt might 'be' ſent to' treat , he hoped with honourable conditions to bring 
thern unto an abfolute-ſubjeQion : with which hopes 'the King beirig moved, pre- 
ſently diſpatched Monſieur de S. Sxlpice, and: Secretary leroy to treat jointly with 
d' Anville about the 'reducing of the Hugonots : but he having by this artifice got- 
ren a liberty of treating with the Hugonots without being ſuſpeRed at Court, when 
he heard the Kings Commiſſioners were arrived at Avignon, he ſent the ſame Chartier 
to let 'thern'know , that matters not being yet ripe, - it would be beſt for them to ſtay 
there 4 while , and defer their coming to him till he had ſetled a ſurer foundation for 
that buſineſs. So holding the Commiſſioners in hand, and in the mean time treating 
in every place, he went by little and little y__ his way-to an abſolute Authority 
in Langnedc 5 and the ſame did the Viſcount de Twrenne, and the Duke de Vantadour 
in other places. 09 | ] 
" But while the reſt , not managing their buſineſs ſo cnnningly as 4 Anville, ſpread 
theſe deſigns abroad by diſcoveting them to the Hugonots thorow all the Provinces 
of the Kingdom ,- and that Coronus and la Mole paſſing yet further , conſpired the 
' Kings death, and the uſurpation of the Kingdom 3 the Duke of A/ancon inconſtant 
in his reſolutions, and of a mind very. unfit for fo great an enterpriſe , imprudently 
gave ſome ſuſpicion of it to his Mother 3 and while by her wonted arts ſhe ſounds the 
depths 'of thoſe ſecret treaties, and ſearcheth the bottom of thoſe deſigns, the Hugo- 
nots impatient -of delay , perfected the diſcovery of the plot 3 for the Duke having 
given them notice that he with the King of Navarre and Prince of Conde intended to 
leave the' Court, and retire-into the places of their party . there to declare himſelf 
ProteQor of the Reformed Religion, and of the Malc-contents of the Kingdom 
they not' ſtaying for a more matiire advice, nor a more fitting opportunity,” appeared 
— upon - Shrove-tueſday, to the number of about two hundred Horſe, run- 
ning up and down armed under the command of the Sicur de Guitry , near unto 
The Hugonots St, Germains, where the Court then was, to ſecure the paſſage'of the Princes, who 
Ss Were ſecretly to leave the Court; at the news whereof the Duke of Alancon and his 
Counſellors frighted and diſmayed, becauſe their deſigns were not yet ripe, and not 
thinking that ſmall number of Hugonots ſufficient to execute their deliberations, 
were fo different and unreſolyed in their opinions, that they ſtirred not at all 3 and 
the King and Queen now certain of what they before ſuſpeRed , retiring with all 
ſpeed to Paris, impriſoned the Duke d4' Alancoy, the King of Navarre, and all his Coun- 
ſellors and dependents, as alſo the Mareſhals of Cofſe and Momorancy , with many 
The Duke of bers whom they thought privy to their deſigns. Only the Prince of Conde and Mon- 
Alancon and ficur de Tore eſcaped, fleeing firſt to thoſe places which belonged to the Prince in 
the King of "Pjcardy, and from thence without delay unto the Hans Towns of Germany which ad- 
priſoned, FHhered to the Proteſtant party. | | 
The Duke of Alancon and the King of Navarre either truſted to their nearnefs of 
Blood, or to ſhift off the fault of this conſpiracy from themſelves, and lay it (as the + 
cuſtom is) upon the weakeſt, confeſſed freely that they had been follicited to depart 
' from Court , and become Heads of the Hugonots and Male-contents, and that ſome- 
times they had lent an car to thoſe motions, rather to diſcover the 'intents of thoſe 
Seducers, tharr out. of any deſire to adhere unto them 3 and that' they waited an op- 
portunity'to diſcover the whole plot unto the King , as ſoon: as they were fully in- 
formed- of 'it'3 and that in the mean time the Duke had given ſome hint of it, 
though but obſcurely , to his Mother, which might ſerve to prove the ſincerity of 
their intentions : upon the ground of theſe confeſſions, which contained many parti- 
culars, 'the accomplices of -meaner quality being kept cloſe, and ftriftly examined, 
14 Mole, about whom were found certain Images of the King in Wax, encompaſſed 
[ - wit 


"the abſolute Government ; made the buſineſs ſeem di 
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with inchantments, charms and other fovleries , the Count de Coconas convicted of 
many crimes, and divers others were condemned to die: the Mareſhals of, Momorancy 
and Coſſe, to the great ſatisfa@ion of the Parifians, were put into the Baſtile 3 and 
for the Princes, it ſufficed only by a Declaration to maniteſt unto the World , that 
it. was never their intention to alienate themſelves from the Kings obedience, nor to 
offend his Perſon in any manner whatſoever, much leſs to make themſelves Heads 
and Protecors of the fa&tious and ſeditious party of the Kingdom : but that it had 
been falſly and cunningly divulged by men of turbulent malicious Spirits to ſtir up 


and ſeduce the people under that pretence 3 a thing utterly diſallowed and deteſted | 


by them, who defired'that fuch rebellious and feditious perſons might be brought to 
condign puniſhment , that by their ſufferings the fuel might be taken from that fire, 
with which they had endeavoured to inflame the Kingdom. Aﬀet which Declata- 
tion they were nevertheleſs not reſtored unto their former condition 3 but on the one 
fide were uſed as Kinſmen, and on the other with diligent guatds wete kept as Pri- 
ſoners. i Thoſe that make a ſiniſter interpretation of all the ations of Princes, ſay, 
That the Duke of Alancon had nv other end but to make himfelf King after the 
death of his Brother , which he ſaw drew near, and that the counſels of the Mare- 
ſhals and his other adherents aimed at that very matk 3 ht that the Queen-Mother, 
who loved the King of Poland much better , and under Ws Reign promiſed her ſelf 
ent from the truth, and 
cauſed the King to impriſon the Princes and the Mareſhals , to ſecure the Kingdom 
to the true Succeſſour , which was the King of Poland, whoſe Reign was'abhorred 
by all thoſe that were Enemies to the Houſe of Guiſe , F Had any dependance upon 
the Hugonots. | | | 

Theſe matters , whatſoever they were , or from what cauſe ſoever derived, hap- 
pened in the beginning of the Year 1574. a Year deſtined to renew the old wounds 
of France: for toward the latter end of March, and all the month of April follow- 
ing, the Hugonots already up in Arms by reaſon of the late _—— and ſuſpeRing 
themſelves to be diſcovered the fomenters of that Conſpiracy , breaking again the 
bridle of all reſpe&, attempted every where to ſurpriſe Forts, Caſtles and Cities 3 
and as if the buſineſs at St. Germaine had ſucceeded juſt according to their own de+« 
fires, they ran haſtily: without ſtop to the taking up of Arms in all Provinces 3 and 
that with ſo much the greater boldneſs and ſecurity , becauſe they were freed from 
the general fear they were wont to have of the valour and celerity of the King of Po- 
land, whom they had to their exceeding loſs found to be ſo reſolute and powerful an 
Enemy. | > Hb | 

The firſt commotion was beguri by Monſieur de 12 Noxe, who ſtaying iri Poidtow, ga+ 
thered Forces ſuddenly and poſſeſſed himſelf of L»fignan, Fontenay, and Meſle, and 
with the help of the Rochellers, raiſed and diſordered the whole Country, ſhewing 
manifeſtly by that ation , that neither his deſire of peace, nor his promiſe made to 
the King, had cauſed him to leave Roche?! when it was beſieged , but trouble for the 
affront he had received from the Miniſters, and fear leſt 'the Citizens ſhould confer 
fignal of War being as it 
were given by this Inſurrection, it was followed by many others in Daxlphine, Pro 
vince, Gaſcogne and Languedoc, every private Captain, and every Gentleman among 
the Hugonots endeavouring with his own Forces to ſeiſe upon ſome ſtrong place, from 
whence robbing and pillaging all the Country, cutting off paſſages, laying taxes upon 
the people, and plundering the rich houſes, they in a few days brought the whole King- 
dom of France into great confuſion. | | 

But a more dangerous fire was kindled on the Sea-coaſts of Normandy ; for the 
Count Montgomery, after he was hindred by the Kings Fleet from relieving Rochel, 
being returned into England , and recruited , landed in the Country which they call 
le Pays de Conſtantine , belonging to the Province of Normandy, but bordering upon 
Bretagne, where being welcomed by the Hugonots, and the diſcontented party of that 
place, in a few days he made himſelf Maſter of Danfront, Carentane, St. Lo, and Va- 


lognes , and (editious people running to him from all parts, as to a Head of great 


Authority, it was beginning to be doubted that Queen Elizabeth, invited by this op= 


Pportunity, (though ſhe made ſhew not at all to favour or aſfiſt the Count) had re- 
folved once again to ſet foot in that Province juſt over 


inſt- her Kingdom, which 
England her 'Predecefſors. 
At 


in times paſt had long, been in poſſeſſion of the Kings 
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At the ſo frequent news of theſe tumults and inſurreQions, the King who by nature 
was very cholerick , brake forth into ſuch terrible rage and fury , that his ſickneſs 
became.daily more violent and dangerous 3 wherefore neither having ſtrength of body, 
nor ability of mind to undergo ſo weighty a buſineſs, often changing and varying 
his reſolutions, by that uncertainty gave them that were up in Arms far greatet oppor- 
tunity to increaſe their Forces 3 which as ſoon as he perceived, his diſeaſe , which 
could find no remedy, ſtill continuing, he reſolved to refer the whole buſineſs to the 
counſel and authority of his Mother, ever giving order and direQions to take ſharp 
ſevere courſes, which could hardly be done , becauſe the condition of the preſent 
affairs would not permit that Armies and Governments ſhould be truſted in the hands 
of any but perſons of great maturity , and long experience , who by reaſon of theit 

age and gravity were averſe from bloody; violent reſolutions z wherefore the Queen 
| being braught into. great ſtreights and difficulties, and unto a neceſſity of proceedi 
not only againſt her Son-in-law, but even againſt her own Son, endeavoured to fin 
ſome moderate way between the Kings anger and their unquiet deſigns z which was 
not to be managed according to the proper nature of affairs, and the ancient praQtice 
of experience 3 for it. being apparent, that to remove the effeRs it is neceflary to 
take away the cauſes, ſhe*quite contrary 'was forced by meer neceſſity to endeavour 
the taking away the effets'of thoſe tumults and inſurreions in the ſeveral Provinces, 
thereby to preſerve the Duke of Alancon and the King of Navarre, from whom theif 
principal cauſe and original proceeded. | 

She reſolved to ſend three ſeveral Armies into three ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, 
one commanded by the Duke of Montpenfier, who ſhould oppoſe Monſieur de 12 Noue 
in Poiftou;, another by the"Prince PRES his Son , which ſhould go into Daul- 

the third to refiſt Montgomery, commanded 
by Jaques Siear de Matignon, a man of tryed, fidelity, and not inferiour in valour, 
who was then Lieutenant to the Duke of Bowillon in the Government of Normandy, 
In the mean time the taking away of the Government of Languedoc from the Mare- 
ſhal 4 Arville was.endeavoured 3 to which end Count Sciarrs Martinengo was dif- 
patched with all ſpeed to S. Spice and Villeroy, who were thought to be with him, 
that they might uſe ſome means to take away his lifez or if they could not do o, 
at leaſt to get a Government of ſo great importance out of his hands. But Mar- 
zinexgo finding thoſe Commiſhoners ſtill at Aviguon , without means to execute the 
Kings - intentions , it was neceſſary to follow the ſecond. direQions, to take from 
him all, or-at leaſt fome of the Cities of that Province, which began to be diligently 
proſecuted by the help of the Cardinal of Armagnac, the Duke a* Uzes, the Viſcount 
de Joyenſe,, and the 'Sicurs iron, de Ducles, de Riewx, and de Suze, Lords who 
had very great dependents in thoſe parts. 

But the ſagacity of d* Anville was very great , and great was the inclination of the 
people to his name, he having by his liberality and politick, Government , generally 
gained their affeQions 3 whereupon when he received the news of what had paſſed 
at Court, feigning on the one ſide that he was not at all offended at his Brothers im- 
priſonment, and that he did not in any thing participate of his counſels , and pub- 
lickly teſtifying , that he would not only lay down his Government , but moreover 
his Office of Mareſhal, until the King being certified of his loyalty , ſhould willingly 
reſtore him to his former dignities, he labourcd on the other fide to affure himſelf of 
the Forts and Cities, and to bring the Gentry and Souldiers as much as he could to 
his own devotion : by which arts he preſently put himſelf into a poſture of defence, 
and the Commiſſioners not having effected any thing, were fain to return to Court3 
which when the King knew , being infinitely offended, he cauſed him by publick de- 
cree to be deprived of his dignities , and commanded the Prince Daw/pbine to march 
thither -with' his. Army. 

The Duke of Montpenſier being entred into Poiffou, had already taken Talmont, and 
aid ſiege to Fomtenay, ſeeking all poſſible means to draw Monſieur de 1a Noxe into the 
Held , who being again declared General of the Rochellers , was exceeding diligent 
in gathering Souldiers.and Gentlemen together 3 but m— himſelf notable to ke 
the field, he reſolved to defend the ſtrongeſt phces , which he had- furniſhed wi 
all things neceſſary , endeavouring by advantage of fituation , by condud , induſtry 
.and diligence to do fame miſchief -to the Enemies : in which time Monſieur de M#- 
tignox defizous to ſhew his fidelity to the King and Queen, by whom he found hes, 
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Telf to be much eſteemed, and to raiſe himſelf to a more eminent degree of fortune, 
marched with the third Army direQly to the place where the Count of Montgomery 
was, much increaſed both in firength and courage. His Army conlified of five thou- 


ſand French Foot , and twelve thouſand Horſe 3 to which were added many Gentle- . 


men and Voluntiers, who excited by Letters and Commands of the King and Qyeen, 
very ſollicitous for this enterpriſe, came thither to ſerve without pay : belides, there 
were fourteen pieces of Cannon, which were taken out of the Fortreſs of Cue, and 
other Cities adjacent, with a ſufficient proportion of all ſorts of Ammunition. The 
Ficld-Mareſhal was Jean d* Hemery, Sicur de Villers, who ſtirred up by his own va- 
Jour and natural ingenuity, far from thoſe gdiflimulations and double dealings which 
were then every where in faſhion, and being of one mind and counſel with his Ge- 
neral, a man alſo of a clear uncorrupted loyalty 3 having to deceive the Enemy, made 
ſhew of moving toward Volognes, (a place leſs defenſible, but more abounding in ſpoil 
and plunder) he ſet forward about Sun-ſet, marching all night with infinite diligence 
toward St. Lo, in which place was the Count of Montgomery , with his Son and his 
Son-in-law. ; , : 

St. Lo is a Town in the lower Normandy, not very great, but indifferently ſtrong, 
being ſeated near the Sea, upon the River Vire, which falling into the Ocean not far 
from thence, is by the help of the Tide made navigable to the very gates of the 


Villrrs 


Bro- 


ther-in-law ts 
the Author, 


Town; and as a ſafe Harbour ſecureth thoſe Ships that come in from the frequent 


ſtorms of that coaſt 3 here lay thoſe Ships which had brought the Count Monrgotery 
* out of England, ready uj ul occaſions to weigh anchor and put out to Sea. But 
Villiers arriving, mall with the Van of the Army at the very peep of day, 
ſent the Sieur de St. Colombe with his Regiment, that might be fome twelve hundred 
French Foot, and four ſmall pieces of Cannon, to poſſeſs the bank of the River be- 
low the place where Ships lay at anchor, to hinder them from getting out of the Port. 
St, Colombe advancing with the expedition which was requiſite for that-purpoſe, in- 
ſtantly took his poſt upon the bank of the River, and at the fame time _ to en- 
trench himſelf and plant his Cannonz which he performed fo well, that the paſſage 
of Montgomery's Ships being cut off within a little time by reaſon of the narrowneſs 
of the River, he being inferiour in ſtrength, could no longer hope to ſave himſelf with 
his Fleet. Villers as ſoon as he ſaw that paſſage ſtopped, wherein conſiſted the chiet- 
eſt point of the enterpriſe, placed himſelf with 'the light Horſe, 'and the Regiment 
of Lavardin at the foot of a hill right againſt the gate toward the Seca, and began to 
fall upon thoſe of the Town who were come out to diſcover the Forces of the 'Ene- 
my 3 and whilt they” were kept in a hot skirmifh on that fide, Monſieur des Matignon 
arrived on the other with the reſt of the Army, and preſently made good thoſe paſ- 
ſages toward the Land 3 fo that in leſs than three hours the City was blocked up, 
and beſieged on every fide. 
licorn and Meleray being come up, thoſe that fallied out were within a little while 
beaten in again, though with loſs on both ſides, | there being fla above ſixty of the 
Catholicks, and about eighty of the Hugonots, The Catholick Ariny being divided, 
lodged it ſelf into two ſeveral quarters, ſhutting up the ways both 'by Sea and Land 3 
for it was thcir chief deſign to keep the Count from any means 'of ſaving himſelf z 
and as ſoon as it was quartered , they preſently began their trenches, and to plant 
their Cannon, believing the Town was able to hold out but a very few days. But 
the Count knowing his weakneſs, and making it his chief aim 'to fave himſelf,- ha- 
ving the night following often given them their alarms in ſeveral 'places to try and 
amuſe the Catholick Camp, at laft he with a few of his Souldiers forced a Corps de 


Guard of the Sieur de Lace his Regiment, which kept a paſſage toward the Land, and fees 


knowing the Country very well, by the help of the night ſaved himſelf undiſcovered 
in certain low mooriſh grounds , which uſe to be overflow'd by the Tide, and then 
paſſing an arm of the Sea in certain ſmall Fiſher-boats which he found by- chance, 
went to Danfront, having left his Son and Son-in-law at St. Lo, but with an aſſured 

hope of relieving them within a few days. © , | 
His flight was not known unto the Catholicks, (for the darkneſs of the night, the 
ſmall number of his company , and 'his means of getting away had concealed his 
eſcape) till grown ſtrong in Horſe by'the = of inany Gentlemen of - his party, he 
began to run about the' Country, cutting off. paſſages', and/ making ſhew that he 
would relicve the beſieged, whereby being at laſt aſſured that he-was llipt our of 'the 
net, 
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net, and ipſulted furiouſly over the neighbouring Country, they called a: Council of 


War wherein the opinions being various , the Sicurs de Fervaques., Ruberpre, and 
many others counſelled the proſecution of the fiege of St. Lo, (a buſineſs which they 


eſteemed but of a few days) to take away that fecure retreat from the Enemy, and 


cut off all hopes of ſaving themſclves by Seca ;| but Vilers and St. Colombe were of 
opinion, that leaving St. Lo gill beſieged, to divide the Forces of the Enemy, they 
ſhould wich the ſame cderity they came thither follow the Count de Mongomery, 
thioking that to ſuppreſs him would quite extinguiſh the War. This refolution be- 
ing approved by Matignen , having lefe Fervaques and Malicorne to block up St. Lo, 
he himſelf with Yilers and St. Colombe, taking with them two Regiments of Foot, 
ſix hundred Horſe , and only four ſinall pieces of Cannon , marched fo ſpeedily to 
Danfront, that they prevented the Enemies intelligence z who though the Walls of 
the City were very weak , yet truſting to the River Mante, that runneth about one 
fide of it, and to the Fort , which (cated upon the top of a Hill gnards it on the 
other fide, were refolyed conſtantly to defend the place. The night following the 
Cannon were planted , and in the morning, there being hardly forty. yards-of the 
wall heaten down., Valery deſpiling the hindrance of the River, pafſed over at the 
head of the Infantry up to the brefi in water, and aſſaulted it ſo boldly , that the 
Soyldiers being terrified , fled without reſiſtance into the Caſtle, and the Town re- 
majning in the power of the Catholicks, was by the fury of the Souldiers almoſt 
utterly ruined and defiroyed: Much greater was the difficulty of aſſaulting the Ca- 
file, ſeated upon an intixe Rock, where the Sap could do little good , and fo high 
above the plain, that they were forced with infinite difficulty to raiſe Cavaliers for 
the planting of their Ordnance , which while the Catholicks put in execution , with 
the ſame ſpeed and courage, the Hugonots ftill moleſted them with ſharp bloody 
{allies, which at laſt ceaſed 3 for one Cavalicr being finiſhed , they | furiouſly 
to batter-the Curtin. After the: battering followed a fierce aſſault, in which though 
the Catholicks loſt St. Colombe with a great many Voluntiers, and about two hundred 
of their moſt valiant men , the, Hugonots received ſo much loſs by -the death of a 
great many Gentlemen; and the greateſt- part of their Souldiers, that they were able 
to hold out [no longer; for which cauſe, leſt the aſſault which was preparing with 
moxe Forces than: at firſt, ſhould be renewed the next day, they yiclded themſelves 
the (ame night to the diſcretion of -the Conquerours : and Montieur de Matignox cn- 
tring the Caſtle , cauſed the Souldicrs to be pillaged , and let them all go, keeping 
only ſome few Gentlemen priſoners, and the Count de Montgamery; who with a very 
firong. guard was brought to Court, where by the ſentence of the Parliament of Pars, 
he was publickly executed as aRehbcl , in the place appointed for Malefators : The 
King and Queen not only rejoycing that they had freed ' themſelves of fo fierce an 
Enemy, who held perpetual correſpondence with foreign Princes, but alo that they 
had yeyenged the: death of Herry the Second, ſlain by him, though accidentally, (as 
we have faid) in a Tournament, fram the occaſion of whoſe death proceeded after- 
wards all thoſe follewing calamities, | 4 1 

Danfraut being taken , Monſieur de Matignox: returned to St. Lo, which he 
to befiege mere freightly 3 and the ſeventh day Vilers ſtorming it with the chiet of 
all the Infantry,- remained Mafter of the wall, '(though with the loſs of much blood) 
and of a Tower which placed in the flank, defended the Avenue that led toward the 
gate ' The affault being renewed in the morning, by break of day , the victorious 
Army entxed the Tawn, where: the Son-in-law of Montgomery being flain, and Mon- 
fieur. de Colombiere , :a Souldier of great valour: and noble birth 3 ' Monfieus Lorges Son 
to: the Count was: taken , who bang condemned: to the fame puniſhment which his 
Father:bad fufſercd ; icorrupted his guards. and fayed hirnſelf by flight. 'Carentene 
and Valognes yielded without ftaying to be belicged 3 that:, ime being thus extin- 
guiſhed, which with fo much danger had been kindted :in the moſt ſufpedted parts 

But at that time the Kings life was drawn/ alndſt unto the laſt peviod'3 for ha- 
ving, -begun ſome months before 'to ſpit blood , 'bting afterwards oppreſſed wich a 
flows, -but a continyed. internal: Feaver , he had 'in«the end utterly toſt all Arengeh 3 
whereby knowing:himſclf to be abready near! his death, he cauſed: all the Lords and 
Ofkgets of the Crown which, were'then at Court, to be called unto.him 3/ and having: 
told thamthe danger-of kis:ficknes, and ngaradfy- of his death, he declared his Bro- 
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ther Henry King of Poland to be his Succeſſor in the Kingdom, and until his coming, 1574. 
the Queen his Mother to be Regent 3. tricly commanding the Duke of Alancox, the 

King of Navarre, and all others, under pain of Rebellion to obey and ſerve her faith- 

fully until the arrival of the lawful King. Afﬀeer that the Secretaries of 'State, and 

Renato de Birago, (who a while before was choſen High Chancellor in the place of 

Michael de F Hoſpital already dead) had paſſed the Patents for theſe matters, and te- 

giltred them in the Parliament , the King recomtnending the Peace of his Kingdom 

to his Council, and his little Daughter the only Child which he had by the Querk 

his Wife, and Charles his Baſtard Son , who was yet a Child, unto the care of 

Mother, with grave and pious diſcourſes , having diſmiſſed all thoſe that were pre= Cerles the IF, 
ſent, he held his Mother fill faſt by the hand, and ended the courſe of his troubleſom 42 ve30of 
Reign upon the Thirtieth day of May, before he was full Five and Twenty years of * 

age leaving his Kingdom, after the revolution of ſo.many Wars, in no leſs danger 

and confuſion. than he had found it in Fourtcen.years before, when he came a Child 

unto the Crown. | kan # 
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Civil Wars of France. 


By HEN RICO'CATERINO DAVILA. 


The SixTru BOOK, 


The ARGUMENT. 


He Sixth Book contains the Arts uſed by the Queen Regent , to hold 
matters io pence till the coming of the King, Henry the Third, out 

of Poland. He departs ſecretly from that Kingdom, and paſſing through 
Italy, comes to Turin : The DOueen ſends thither to inform him of the 
fire of Francez and thither alſo comes the Mareſhal a Anville. The 
ing denies to reſolve upon any thing till he have conferred with his Mother; 

4 gografores thoſe places to fey Duke of Savoy, which for ſecurity, had till 
*" Then been kept from him. He paſſes at Pont Beauvoylin 3 is met by the 
Duke of Alancon and the King of Navarre 3 by him they are ſet at liber- 
ty : He meets the Qucen bis Mother , and they enter the City of Lyons. 
The Kings deſigns and ends, to which he intends to dire@ the courſe of his 
Government, are particularly ſet down ; he deſires Peace, and to procure it, 
reſolves to make War coldly. He treats of Marriage, and _ to take to 
ife Louyſe of Lorain, Daughter to the Count de Vaudemont. He is 
Crowned at Rheims, and there marrieth her. He labours to get his Bro- 
ther eleFed King of Poland 3 but he 3s put beſide it : The War continues 
mm the mean time, and Mombrun, Hagonots im Daulphine, 
defeated ,, taken, and executed. The King alters the manner of Govern- 
ment, to leſſen the Authority of the Great Ones. The Duke of Alancon de- 
prived of the hopes of Poland, and not being able to obtain the Title of 
Lientenant-General, flees from Court, and becomes Head of the Politicks and 
Hugonots : All the other Lords of that party, put themſelves under him, and 
the Prince of Conde ſends him great Supplies out of Germany ; which 
paſſing through Champaigne, are routed and diſperſed by the Duke of Guile. 
he Pueen-Mother goes to confer with the Duke of Alancon, and concludes 
a Truce : in the mean time the King of Navarre leaves the Court, flees in- 
to Guienne, and declares himſelf Hugonot : The Prince of Conde advanceth 
with the German Army , and at Moulins joins with the Duke of — 
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The Dneen returns, and concludes 4 Peace , but with ſuch exorbitant Con= 1574- 
ditions, that all the Catholicks are offended at it. The Duke of Guile and 
his Brothers lay hold of the occaſion, declare themſelves Heads of the Catho- 
lick party, and make a League to oppoſe the Eſtabliſhment of the Hugonots 
the grounds and progreſs of that League are related: The King of Na- 
varre thereupon pretending , that the Catholicks began firſt, by the means of 
the Prince of Conde, takes up Arms. . The King aſſembles the States Gene- 
ral in the City of Blois, to ſettle things in order ; but after ſeveral attempts 
and cortrivances, they break up without concluding any thing. The King 
deſires Peace; but ſeeing the Hugonots inclined to War, raiſes two Armies 
againſt them : The Dike of Alancon with one of them takes la Charite, 
Itoire, and other places 5, the Duke of Mayenne with the other takes Thone- 
Charente and Marans. From War they come to a Treaty of Agreement : 
Peace is concluded , and the £ucen- Mother goes to confer with the King of 
Navarre to make it the ſtronger. The King intent upon the deſign of his 
hidden thoughts, imploys his time wholly in Religiows Exerciſes, aſſumes all 
Offices to himſelf, and diſpoſes of them to his Favourites 5, among whom, the 
Dukes of Joyeuſe and Eipernon are eſpecially exalted by him, He Inſti- 
tutes a new Order of Knighthood called du S, Eiprit. The Queen-Mother 
goes from the King of Navarre, and viſits a great part of the Kingdom. 
The Duke of Alancon , to obtain Bucen Elizabeth ix Marriage, goes over 
into England, is much honoured ; but, notwithſtanding publick demonſtra- 
tions, nothing is determined. The Hugonots renew the War ;, the Prince of 
Conde takes la Fere ix Picardy, and the King of Navarte poſſeſſeth him- 
ſelf of Cahors, and other places : The King diſpatcheth jk Armies 
gent them, by which la Fere zs recovered, but little done in other places : 
The Duke of Alancon being returned into France, interpoſes and ſettles the 
Peace again. He goes into Flanders to command the States that had caſt 
off their Obedience to the Crown of Spain, does little good there, returns 
into France, and dies. 


N0-AAFN\ HE death of Charles the Ninth happening juſt at that time when 

JJ! SW 242 the remedics uſed by him, to purge the humours of his King- 

>= mt St dom, were in the height of their operation 3 He left not only 

- 7 [ > SF all parts of France in great diſorder and confuſion 3 but alſo 
AP - 
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"ap. the fiate of the Crown- in excceding danger and uncertainty, 
by the ſubverſion , or at leaſt weakning of all the foundations 
of the Government : For, belides the lawful Succefſour, fo 
far diſtant-in a ſtrange Country, who if he had been preſent, 
might by aſſiſting at the Helm in a time of ſo great peril, have ſteered and moderated 
the doubtful , troubleſom courſe of the Commonwealth, all the Inftraments of Rule 
and Power were alſo either very much weakned, or utterly perverted z apd even thoſe 
means which uſually maintain and preſerve others, were univerſally bent to the di- 
ſtraction and ruine of that Kingdom. 
The Duke of Alzncox and the King of Navarre, neareſt of the Blood Royal, and 
by that prerogative chief of the Council of State, were held as guilty of a moſt hai- 
nous crime, and ſtraitly guarded as priſoners. The Prince of Conde, though very 
young, yet of an ancient reputation by the fame of his Anceſtors, riot only abſent and 
fled from Court, but proteRed by the favour of the Proteſtant Princes, and ready by 
foreign Forces to bring, in new Inundations. The Hugonots up in Arms in every 
Province, and manifetily intent by all means poſſible to ſurpriſe and poſſeſs the chiefeſt 
| Cities and Fortreſſes. Many of the greateſt Lords, fome ſecretly, ſoms openly, were 
; alienated z and divers of thoſe who had moſt experience in affairs, moſt authority 
with the people, and moſt reputation in war, wete already (if I may uſe that word) 

Cantoxized in their ſeveral Provinces and Governments 5 the Treafury empty, or ra+ 

ther deſtroyed 3 the Gentry wearied and impoveriſhed 3 the Militia waſted and con- 
« Dd 2 ſumed 3 
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ſumed 3 the people ruined and undone 3 and yet not only the diſſentions in matters 
of Religion, but alſo the emulations and enmities of the great ones were ſtill more 
than ever kindled and ſtirred up. In this miſerable condition no other prop upheld 
the State from a final ſubverſion contrived and plotted by ſo many , ſave only the 
wiſdom and magnanimity of the Queen-Mother, who by long uſe accuſtomed to reſiſt 
the heavieſt firokes of Fortune , having preſently after the Kings death taken poſſeſ- 
fion of the Regency ,; endeavoured conſtantly by the beſt means ſhe could, to ſtop the 
dangerous precipice of the preſent affairs. 

But the diſeaſes ot that Kingdom were not ſo light , nor the humours that di- 
tempered it ſo weak, as could by gentle medicines be cured in a ſhort time, eſpe- 
cially in the Kings abſencez wherefore the Queen , by the experience of ſo many 
years, well acquainted with the nature and quality of the ſickneſs , not preſuming 
more upon her own ſtrength than in reaſon ſhe ought to hope3 thought in that pre- 
ſent conjunEture, ſhe ſhould do enough, if ſhe could keep the ſtate of the Kingdom 
from growing worſe, and preſerve it from falling into greater diſtraQions, ſuſpendin 
the preſent diſorders: till the Kings coming 3 who afterwards with a well-grounde 
reſolution might apply ſuch remedies as he thought moſt ;proper : and in this ſhe imi» 
tated the ordinary cuſtom which Phylitians obſerve in the cure of the moſt deſperate 
maladics 3 who having in hand a body full of groſs, corrupt humours, either in the 
heat of the Dog-days, or the extream cold of Winter, (both times unfit to cleanſe 
and purge them away) endeavour by gentle lenitive medicines to allay the violence 
of the diſeaſe, till the conveniency of the ſeaſon gives them opportunity to make a 
perfect cure, She was the rather perſwaded to take that courſe , becauſe ſhe knew 
not what the King would: reſolve on 3 who though he had ſevercly perſecuted the 
Hugonots, during the Reign of his Brother, yet mens opinions and reſqlutions chang- 
ing, according, to the alteration of affairs, ſhe could not be certain whether he would ' 
incline to Peace or War and therefore The thought. belt to reſerve things in ſuch 
manner, that he might have power to follow that which he moft approved. Where- 
fore being reſolved to diſſemble, and to value the ſubſtance more than the appearance 
of things, ſhe determined firſt of all to make preparations for War, that ſhe might 
not be taken unprovided 3 and then in other matters , with delays and prolonged 
hopes to lull and entertain the expeQations and inclinations of the Great Ones, 
endeavouring chiefly to keep Foreign Armies from invading any part of the King- 
dome. 

With this reſolution ſhe with all ſpeed ſerit Gaſpar Count of Schombergh, to raiſe 
ſix thouſand Swiſles , and ſome Troops of German Cavalry 3 to the Duke of Mont- 
penfier (who by reaſon of the Kings deſperate ſickneſs was come to Court) ſhe gave 
charge, that returning preſently to the Camp which was left in Poifiow, he ſhould re- 
cruit both the Horſe and Foot as much as he could: and the ſame commiſſion ſhe gave 
to the Prince Daulphine, who with the other Army was in the confines of Daxlphine 
and Languedoc: and nevertheleſs at the ſame time having till a regard to thoſe ends 
ſhe had ſecretly propoſed to her ſelf, though ſhe took not away the guards which were 
placed upon the Duke of Alancon and the King of Navarre, yet ſhe began to uſe them 
with wonderful ſhews of honour and affeCtion 3 for alledging that it ſtood not with 
thcir reputation to be ſet at liberty without ſome previous teſtimony of their inno- 
cency , and without the decree 'and conſent of the lawful King , leſt the nearneſs of 
blood and relation might ſeem to have had greater power with her than truth and 
reaſon 3 in all other things ſhe ſhewed ſuch an entire confidence in them, that ſhe 
did nothing of importance without their advice 3 and promiſed beſides to be a parti- 
cular Inſtrument in effeCting their hopes and pretenſions : by which means the Duke 
of Alancon, being of an unconſtant nature, and allured by his Mothers flatteries, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be cafily guided by her ſubtilty : and the King of Navarre, finding 
no opportunity to advance his fortune , feigned to give credit to all ſhe ſaid, Thus | 
theſe two Princes either drawn (though not ſincerely) to her party, or quietcd, and * 
as it were lulled aſleep, the Regency being confirmed in her without oppoſition, ſhe 
jointly with her Son and Son-in-law, writ to the Magiſtrates, Governours of Provin- 
ces, and other Officers of the Crown ; not becauſe their aſſent was neceſſary to make 
her Orders authentick, nor becauſe ſhe had any great confidence in them 3 but to 
ſhew ſhe was 'both in mind and counſel united with thoſe Princes, and to take away 
all hopes of their proteion from thoſe, who deſiring new changes, had ſet their eyes 
upon 
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vpon them with wondrous expeQation. Theſe Letters , beſides the notice of the 
Kings death, and his election of the Queen- Mother to be Regent, contained alſo the 
confirmation of thoſe Edidts granted (by Charles lately deceaſed) to thoſe of the Re- 
formed Religion 3 as Liberty of Conſcience, the free permiſſon of their Ecclefiaſtical 
Rites 3 and finally, an cffectual exhortation to them all, to live under the obedience 


of thoſe Edits, and of the ordinary Magiſtrates, in quietneſs and tranquillity 3 | on | 


the other ſide, exhorting thoſe Magiſtrates to conſerve all perſons in their own juſt 
rights, and to prohibite any kind of moleſtation to all forts of people whatſoever 
which things were by Monſieur de Villeroy Secretary of State, her moſt aſſured Conf- 
dent, laid open with many artificial flouriſhes, and with interpretations, and commiſ- 
fions favourable to the Hugonots : to withdraw the fuel from that fire 3 and among 
ſo many diſcords, in part to qualifie and mitigate in the minds of ſuch as were moſt 
credulous, thoſe ſo turbulent diffentions kindled in matters of Religion. 

To theſe ſatisfaQtory words, joining deeds no leſs proper and cfhcacious, ſhe dif- 
patched the Abbot Giovanni Baptijta Guadagni, to Monſieur de 12a Noxe, to treat of 2 
ceſſation of Arms in Poifiox and Xaintonge, where the Duke of Montpenfier till in- 
creaſing his Army , did purpoſely flacken his proceedings 3 it being the intent of the 
Queen Regent , rather to ſuſpend the cauſes , than proſecute*or haſten the effects. 
With the ſame directions ſhe diſpatched Monſieur. de St. Spice to the Mareſhal & An- 
ville, to the end that by giving him hopes of his Brothers liberty, and of his confir- 
mation in the Government of Languedoc, he might endeavour to ſettle the commoti- 
ons alſo in thoſe parts, and bring things to a truce, which ſhe was reſolved to accept 
of, though upon diſadvantageous conditions. The Abbot Gradagni”s negotiation pro 
duced its effect 3 for the Rochellers, and other people thereabouts, who by wotul ex- 
perience had ſufficiently known the valour and ſevere reſolutions of the new King, 
when, as his Brothers Lieutenant, he made War againſt the Hugonotsz being in 
very great fear of him , . inclined eafily to the Truce, as it were to a forerunner and 
introduction of Peace 3 for which cauſe it was concluded, that there ſhould be a Ceſ- 
ſation of Arms for two next enſuing months, fly and Auguſt, and for as much longer 
as the King ſhould think fit, to whom they remitted themſelves in that buſineſs; and 
that 12000 Crowns ſhould be paid unto them by the Regent , to maintain their Gas 
riſons without annoying or moleſting the Country. | 

But the Treaty-of $:. S»lpice wrought not the ſame effe& 3 for though the Mare- 
ſhal 4 Anville was more diſpoſed to maintain himſelf by arts and diffimulations, than 

| by force, and therefore inclined to the Truce ;, yet of his own party Mombrun in Daul- 

phine, who made War rather like an Outlaw againſt every body, than like a Souldier 
againſt a certain Enemy, would not hearken to any agreement, which would neceth- 
tate him to lay down his Arms, and ceaſe to over-run and ſpoil the Country : And 
on the other part, the Catholicks of Langzzdoc, and eſpecially the Parliament of Tho- 
louſe, were {o enflamed againſt the Mareſhal 4* Anvile, that they hardly yielded to the 
Ceſſation, though commanded by the Queen Regent 3 it would at laſt have been 
effeed, if 4 Anville at the ſame time aiming by any means to ſecure and poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of thoſe places that depended on him, arrogating the Kings power to himſelf, 
had not by deeds contrary to his words, ſummoned the States of that Province, and 
by means of his own adherents, publiſhed Decrees and Ordinances, which had more 
of an abſolute Prince, than of a Governour. Whereupon the Parliament of Tholoxſe, 
infinitely incenſed at thoſe proceedings which did manifeſtly impair their authority, 
not only refuſed the Truce themſelves 3 but forbad all thoſe of the Catholick party 
either to accept, or put it in execution. 

But neither the injuries of her Enemies, nor the diſobedience of her Friends, could 
alter the Queens determination 3 who making ſmall account of outward appearances, 
minded only the compaſling of her own ends: Wherefore continuing the buſineſſes 

"Which were ſet on foot , ſhe treated ſtill with him, and with his Agents, to gain the 
benefit of time by the ſame arts, wherewith he endeavoured to ſettle the foundations 
of his own Eſtate : Which things, while they were in agitation, the Rochellers, fickle 
and unconſtant in their reſolutions, either becauſe they were excited by thoſe of Lan- 
gnedoc, or becauſe the 12000 Crowns which were paid them, were not ſufficient to 
maintain their Souldiers, who- wanting the ſpoils of War, disbanded and forſook 
them daily, upon a ſudden broke the Truce , which a while before was ſo willingly 


accepted and concluded, and in all places round about committed moſt grievous cruel 
outrages ; 
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outrages: Yet neither for allthis was the Queen any thing diſmaid 3 but diſſembling 
all injuries with marvellous patience, to accompliſh her own deſigns, diſpatched new 
Agents to: the Rochellers, and to &*. Anville, that they might renew the Treaty 3 it 
ſufficing her, though the. butineſs could not be cffefted, that ill ſhe had notice of the 
Kings arrival, the: time 'might be: ſpun out, without new troubles and diſtractions 3 
and therefore every where mingling, Treaties of accommodation with aftions of War, 
both ſides\proceeded with equal flowneſs, -not concluding any agreement , and im- 
ploying the Armies only. in the buſineſs of ſmall:inipottance. 

\ And now affairs were brought almoſt to the point which the Queen before deſired 
for Monlieur de: Montpenſier with an. Army kept the Forces of the Hugonots at a Bay 
in Xaintonge', the Prince Daulpbine, with another, oppoſed their attempts in Dawl- 


 phinez and 4 Amville, who, doubtful in his mind, thought more to eſtabliſh himſelf, 


than to make any new conqueſts, being held in hand with arts and promiſes , drew 
out the time, without making any more expreſs Declaration. But the Prince of Conde 
reliding in-Strasbourgh, one of the Hans Towns in Germany, was already reſolved 
(following the fieps.of his Father) to make himſelf Head of his party 3 and therefore 
treated * with the Proteſtant Princes abont the raifing of new Forces, and by Meſſages 
ſollicited the Hugonots of France , to, unite and: gather themſelves together , and to 
aſhſt him with ſome reaſonable ſum. of money, whereby while the King was abſent, 
he might without delay enter with'a powerful Army into Bxrgongne. 

For this cauſe the Deputies of the Hugonot Provinces ( they then called chem 
the Reformed Churches) being met together at Millaut, with the Agents of the Mare- 
ſhal 4 Anville, (who, though he feigned the contrary , and entertained the Queen 
Reg.cnt with: words and promiſes, was yet ſecretly united to them) they conſulted as 
well about the means of procuring money, as about the conditions upon which they 
ſhould admit the Prince unto that command 3 which the Queen no ſooner knew, but 
ſhe preſently diſpatched fitting perſons (whereof ſhe judiciouſly choſe many, and with 
her liberality maintained a: great number) who under colour of treating an agreement, 
ſhould by ſowing doubts and diſcords,. hinder and delay the reſolutions of that mceet- 
ing: {nor did the Deputies agree very well among themſelves 3 for though they all 
knew well enough, that without the name of a Prince of the Blood, that ſhould, both 
within and without the Kingdom, want authority and reputation, and by conſequence 
the firength of all their Forces 3 yet were their opinions diverſe concerning the Prince : 
for many had yet ſet their cyes upon the Duke of Alancon 3 many defired the King 
of Navarre; and ſome were unſatisfied with the youth of the Prince of Conde, doubt- 
ing that his want of years and experience would be accompanied with weakneſs and 
contempt. To this was joined the ambiguouſneſs of 4 Anville, who though his 
chiefeſt aim was his own ſecurity, and the conſervation of his Government of Lan- 
guedoc, yet could he not altogether withdraw his thoughts from pretending to the 
firſt place, which though he could not obtain for himſelt, yet he deſired at leaſt that 
he that had it, ſhould acknowledge it principally from him : nor could it much pleaſe 
la Noue, whoſe power with the Rochellers was very great to ſee a Superiour choſen, 
whoſe eminence and reputation would much eclipſe and diminiſh the authority of his 
Command. But neither the Queens policy, nor their own particular diviſions could 
reſtrain the general ardour and inclination with which moſt of them voluntarily con- 
curred, to put themſelves nnder that Prince , whoſe Anceſtors they were accuſtomed 
to obey, and whoſe very name alone made deep impreſſions in the minds of the peo- 
ple, by reaſon of the ſo famous, and ſo much deplored memory of his Father. Where+ 
fore the Articles of Agreement were ſet down in the name of the Provinces; (4 An» 
ville and la Nowe affſenting +to them of neceſſity , though ſecretly | whereby after their 
wonted pretences and proteſtations, the power and command of that party was con» 
ferred upon the Prince of Conde , committing to his protection both the Liberty of 
their Conſciences , and the ordering of that War which was thought fo neceflary for 
their common fafety. To theſe Capitulations joining a convenient ſum of money, , 
they appointed three Deputies to atfiſt the Prince , both in the conduQ and fudden 
expedition of the Germans, and to relate to him the ſtate of their affairs, and their 
cormon- refolutions. 

At this very tithe the Hugonots uſing all poſſible means to help themſelves, printed 
an infinite number. of little Pamphlets under divers Titles, but all with biting ftings 


| _ and fabulous Narrations againſt the Actions and Government of the Qyeen Regent, to 


whom 
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whom many of them being brought , and the Council purpoſing to decree ſevere pu- 
niſhments againſt the Authors and Printers of thoſe defamatory Pamphlets, and ſ(edi- 
tious Libels 3 ſhe oppoſed that opinion, alledging, that to prohibite them, was a cer- 
tain means to make them authentick 3 and that there was no greater proof nor trial 
of the good, than when they were hated, and abuſed by malicious people 3 and per- 
ſevering in her reſolution, not to regard outward appearances, ſhe diſſembled all thoſe 
injuries with admirable patience 3 but when ſhe ſaw the preparations for the coming 
of the Germans , being molt reſolute to oppoſe them with force , if policy were not 
ſufficient, ſhe went from Paris accompanied with the Duke of A4laxcon and the _ 
of Navarre , who not yet ſet at liberty, followed her, but without conſtraint 3 an 
being come into Bxrgongne, ſhe her ſelf muſtered the Swiſſes and Germans, confirm- 
ing the affeQions of the Commanders with liberal gifts, and many favours ; and then 
marching with them towards the Provinces that were up in Arms, which were the 
ſame where the Kings coming was expected, and through which the Army of the 
Proteſtants intended to enter the Kingdom, ſhe reſolved to ſtay in Lions as a convenient 
place to move which way ſoever need required. 

In the mean time, the King having had notice of the death of Charles, brought to 
him by Monſieur de Chemeraxt, within thirteen days, though the Nobility of the _ 
dom of Poland, infinitely ſatisfied with his valour and comportment, did uſe all pot 
fible means to ſtay him there 3 yet he not willing to forego his hereditary right to 
France, for the eleQive Kingdom of Poland, there being fo great a difference between 
them 3 and ſollicited by thoſe urgent affairs which called him away , to remedy ſuch 
violent dangers, departed ſecretly by night with a ſmall retinue, and paſſing through 
Auſtria with all poſſible ſpeed, went forward toward his own Kingdom by the way 
of Italy, He was continually haſtened by Letters and Mefſages from the Queen Re+ 

ent, who with much ado ſmothering the ſparks of that fire, which was ready to 

reak into a flame', infinitely defired her Sons preſence, that ſhe might without fur- 
ther delay apply ſuch remedies as were proper for the malignity of the diſeaſe: where+ 
fore the King ſuſpending no longer time than juſt what neceſſity required in the en-« 
tertainments of the Princes of Italy, and particularly in the —_— Venice, where 
he was received with wonderful pomp and honour, about the end of Ayxit arrived at 
Thurin, where it was expected he would begin to prepare, and lay the ground-work 
of his deſigns. ae = 

The Marcſhal @ Amville, upon ſecurity of the Duke of Savoy's-word, came thither 
to him, as alſo Philippe Huraut Viſcount of Chiverny his old Chancellor, ' Gaſpar Count 
of Schombergh, Bernard de Fizes, and Nicholas de Nemville Sicur de Villeroy, both Secre« 
taries of State, who all were ſent from the Queen Regent, to give him an account 
of the affairs of his Kingdom. But the King having heard their relation, with the ſe- 
cret deſigns of his Mother , and on the other fide the pretences and excuſes of the 
Marcſhal ,- though not only Roger Sieur de Bellegarde, and Gmy de Pibrac his favoured 
Counſellors 3 but alſo the Duke of Savoy, and the Lady Margaret laboured all they 
could to bring him to ſome determination that might be favourable to  Anvillez yet 
nouriſhing high thoughts in the depth of his mind , and making his excuſe that he 
would reſolve nothing without the aiſiſtance and approbation of his Mother, to whoſe 
vigilance and prudence he was ſo much obliged, he diſmiſſed 4 Anville with ambigu- 
ous anſwers, and haftned his journey ſo much the more, leſt he ſhould be put upon a 
neceſſity of referring that to the determinations of others, which he purpoſed to re- 
ſerve to the execution of his own premeditated deſigns for the better compaſſing 
whereof, ſeeing he had ſo many buſineſſes to ſettle in his own Kingdom, that for 
many decads of years it would be in vain to think of any enterpriſe on that fide of the 
Mountains 3 and defiring abſolutely to gain the Duke of Savoy and the Lady Mar- 
garet, that he might make uſe of them afterward in the effeQing of his purpoſes, he 
reſolved to reſtore unto them Pignerol, Savillan, and 12 Vallee de Perouſe , which for 
ſecurity of the intentions of thoſe Princes , had been held by the Kings his Predeceſ- 
ſors thinking it ſuperfluous to keep places with a vaſt expence, out of his own King- 
dom, which were of no other uſe but in conſideration of thoſe hopes, which as affairs 
then ſtood, 'were very far off, and unlikely. Yet many condemned that his precipitate 
reſtitution 'of them, and Lodovico Gonzaga Duke of Nevers Governour of thoſe places, 
and 2 man of qa wiſdom and loyalty, after having uſed all poſſible endeavours that 
they might not be reſtored, laid open his opinion finally in writing, which he —_— 
:ohe 
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1574 might be kept for his diſcharge, among the-Records and Charters of the Crown 3 where- 


at the King was offended , though he wiſely difſembled.it , thinking them vain and. 
ambitious, who would ſeem to know more of his own ſecrets than he himſelf. : 1 

The fifth day of September, he came into the confines of his own Kingdom at Poxt-. 
Beau-voyſin , where the Duke of Alancorn, and the King of Navarre expected-him, 
who having till then. (though with much gentleneſs) been kept as priſoners , were 
with demonſtrations of much honour and affection fully ſet at liberty by him at the 
firſt meeting 3 and to give the greater teſtimony of his good will toward them, ; he, 
placed himſelf in the midſt between them both, to receive his ſubjeas which were 
come thithex to the confines to ſhew their dutiful reſpe&s unto him. The next day, 
he met the Queen his Mother, who was purpoſely come to a little Caſtle near, Lyons 3; 
and being entered together into the City, they began without further delay, to treat; 
of 7 iſa concerning the Peace, or War which they were to make with their armed 
ſubjects. TEE 

The King knew very well not only the wavering troubleſom eſtate of his Kingdom, 
but alſo the miſerable condition to which he himſelt at that time was reduced 3, f4 the, 
whole Kingdom being divided into two different faftions, the one of the Cathalicks, 
the other. of the Hugonots, both which had their chief heads appointed and eſtabliſhed 
long before hand, and through the long reiterated diſtraQtions, not only the Cities and, 
Provinces , but alfo all particular perſons divided berween them , he found that he 
was left (as we uſe to ſay) dry between two Rivers and that his power being ſhared 
and diſmembred between thoſe .two great parties, he retaining nothing but the name. 
of a King, was utterly deprived both of his forces, and due obedience; and more- 
over, that to avoid miſery and contempt, he was neceſſitated to become faCtious, and 
partial 3 and mixing in the diſſentions of his ſubjeQs, to make himſelf the author of 
his own misfortunes, and a neceſſary inſtrument to imbroil and deſtroy his own King- 
dom. For though the Hugonots and Politicks were called by the name of Rebels, as 
thoſe who: firſt had ſhaken off the yoke of their obedience to the King, and openly 
oppoſed .him 3 and though the Catholicks fought under a colour of fo ſpecious and fo 
neceſſary a cauſe as the defence and preſervation of their Religion ; yet for all that the 
malice of mankind had mingled with it the venom of private intereſts, and under 
that honourable pretence , the ambition of the Great Ones had to the prejudice of 
= Kings , built up their own Power ,/ and eſtabliſhed a kind of unſufferable Au- 
thority. 

The Gmiſes, whilſt in the Reign of the late Kings they bore the principal ſway in 
the Government, had very fair opportunities to raiſe and confirm their own Great- 
neſs, . by putting. the commands of ſtrong, places, and the Governments of Provinces 
into the hands of their own Creatures, and neareſt Contidents 3 by placing their de- 
pendants in the Courts of Juſtice , in the Kings Council, in the chief honours of the 
Court, and the management of the Finances ; and by drawing an infinite number of 
men to their own devotion , who were ſtraitly engaged to them for many favours, 
gifts, riches and dignitics obtained by their means 3 which things, whilſt the minds 
of men were paſſionately inclined to that party, and taken with the ſpecious mask of 
Religion, to -many ſeemed tolerable, and to many very reaſonable and juſt : But now 
they were taken notice of to be united in one body of a Faction, they. appeared as a 
great engine erected to oppoſe, and upon any fit occafion to reſiſt even the authority 
and pleaſure of the King himſelf. But on the other ſide, the Hugonots had no leſs 
conveniency, of eſtabliſhing themſelves, and ſtrengthening their own power 3 for having 
by the oftentation of liberty , and by promiſing Offices and Authority, drawn vnto 
themſelves. all the male-contents and turbulent ſpirits, who once entangled, could no 
more diſ-ingage themſelyes 3 and the Edits of ſo many ſeveral Pacifications, having 
ſtill, confirmed thoſe Offices and Governments to thoſe upon whom they had been con- 


ferred by the Princes ad Heads of the Faction 3 in proceſs of time, the Provinces 


were incumbered with them, places of ſtrength poſſeſſed by them, many chief Offices 
of the Crown repleniſhed with their adherents, and a great part of the Nobility, with 
many popular men, were united and intereſted with them through the whole King- 
dom. Wherefore the late Kings, who by reaſon -of the ſhortneſs of their Reigns, 


, had given greatcr opportuity to the building up of thoſe two powerful FaRtions, rc 


maiu & utterly deprived-of all the means and inſtruments of Government, were forced” 
by neccility to become” Champions of the paſſion , and Promoters of the pennes 
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other men 3 ſo that being unable of themſelves to execute any ſlid reſolute deſign, in 
ſtead of governing, they were governed 3 and in ſtead of bridling that violence, they 
themſelves were carried away by the impetuous ſtream of thoſe Factions: which in- 
dignitics being ſeriouſly conſidered by the preſent King, full of high thoughts, and of 
a lively generous ſpirit, had made ſuch an impreſſion in him, that though he uſed his 
- uttermoſt endeavours to diſſemble and conceal it , he could not but with deep ſighs 
- often break forth into the words of Lewis the XI, (one of his Predeceſſors) * That 
it ws now high time to put Kings out of their Page-ſhips : meaning, that they having 
ſo long been ſubje& to the laſh and diſcipline of the Heads of thoſe Factions, it was 
then ſcaſonable to ſhake off their Empire and Dominion. With theſe confiderations 
having even in the time of his Brothers Reign begun to obſerve and deplore that weak- 
neſs of the Kings, and inſolence of the Subjes, and having made a greater refleftion 
upon them in the thoughts of his late Voyage , after the Crown was fallen into his 
hands, he reſolved with himſelf to uſe all poſſible force to ſhake from his neck the 
wretched diſhonourable yoke- of thoſe FaQtions, and to make himſelf a free abſolute 
King, as ſo many of his glorious Anceſtors had been. 
Bur as this thought was certainly very neceſſary for one that defired to Reign, and 
very juſt in the lawful poſſeſſor of a Crown 3 ſo was it alſo infinitely hard and diff- 
Cult to be put in execution. He wanted the finews of the Treaſury, already waſted 
' and conſumed 3 he wanted the obedience of his Subje&s, who were ſo obſtinately in- 
tereſted in their ſeveral Factions, that the Majeſty and Vencration of a King was al- 
ready become fabulous and contemptible : he wantcd faithful truſty Miniſters 3 for 
every one by ſome ſtrait tie or other was engaged to one of the parties ; and the bu- 
fineſs of it (elf by reaſon of their ſo exceſſive power, was a work of mighty art, ex- 
traordinary cars, infinite diligence 3 and for the perfecting thereof, propitious Fortune 
was no leſs requiſite than great-length of time. But notwithſtanding all theſe fo 
weighty obſtacles, the Kings mind being ſo inwardly wounded, that he could not 
take himſelf off from the perpetual meditation of that deſign, and thinking no enter- 
priſe (how painful or difficult ſoever) impoſſible to his youth and valour, firmly de- 
termined to apply all his moſt powerful endeavours to compaſs that end, which he 
was not only perſwaded to by publick reſpeRs and his former confiderations, but was 
alſo moved and incited thereunto by his own private. paſſions and particular inclina»- 
tions 3 for having conceived an inveterate hatred againſt the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Conde, from the time that he was imployed againſt them, in that War 
wherein he had been nouriſhed and brought up from his very childhood 3; he ardently 
deſired to ſee the ruine of them, and of all the reſt of their Faction 3 from whom, 
by reaſon of former injuries, he believed he could never have any real nor faithful ſer- 
vice: and on the other fide, calling to mind the offence. received from the Duke of 
Geiſe in the perſon of his Siſter the Lady Margaret then Queen of Navarre, (of whom 
it was reported that he had obtained more than ordinary favours) he had converted 
all the love which he formerly bare -him into fo great a ſpleen, that (although he dif- 
ſembled ic) he burned with a moſt fervent defire of revenge 5 and for her ſake could 
.not .endure any intereſt, dependance or alliance of blood with the houſe of Gwiſe; {o 
that pablick cauſes concurring with'private enmities , he ſo much che more eaſily re- 
; ſolved to defiroy both thoſe fo potent FaRtions. , | | | 
. But in contriving proper means :to attain that end, the firſt doubt he met withal 
was this,: Whether the: eſtabliſhment of. Peace or continuance of War were mote pro- 
fitable for the advancement of this deſign 3 and though partly to diſcover their incli- 
nations, -partly to draw from them: ſome conſiderations agreeing with his own intents, 
he heard the opinions of his Councellours in that point 3 ſome exhorting him to im- 
| brace Peace, and others encouragiog the proſecution. of the War z yet he concluded 
with himſelf, that 'War: continually nouriſhing and increaſing the force and power of 
the Factions , was difadvantageous for his preſent purpoſe 3 and that Peace which 
would lull aſleep turbulent ſpirits, and with the benefit of time'quiet the paſſions and 
animoſities of both parties, was much more helpful and proper to the effecting of his 
deſires. For whilſt the War continued, new Abettors and Adherents were daily added 
to the FaGions, new places fortified, which were: inthe power ,of the Heads of thoſe 
parttes,, mew Garifons brought in, and youth was bred up in tlie profeſſion of Arms, 
and in the obſtinacy of civil diſſentions ; whereas by Peace , the feuds and enmitics 
between particular men would be extinguiſhed, the. cours of the FaRions icpped, 
. c eac 
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the fortifications already made (as the cuſtom is) would be demoliſhed, the number 
of thoſe, who (wanting, other means of living) maintained themſelves by War, would 
be diffipated, the remembrance of paſt hatreds buried, and the old engaged Leaders 
(fo accuſtomed to diſcord) dropping away, young men, free from paſſhon, and bred 
in peaceful thoughts, would ſpring up in their places. To theſe reaſons was alfo added 
this other important reſpe&, That it being.neceſſary for the execution of ſo great a 
defign, to furniſh the Treaſury with ſome ſtore of moneys for the foundation of his 
own power, and the ſufficient maintenance of his Greatneſs, and Forces proper for a 
King 3 this could not be put in practice but by the benefit of Peace, fince War did 
continually deſtroy and conſume the publick ſtock , waſting that in a few months, 
which with much labour was a whole year a gathering from the people. Beſides this, 
that old conſideration wrought alſo, which had ever produced the concluſion of 
Peace for the Prince of Coxde being ready to come out of Germany with a great fo- 
reign Army to the evident danger of France, it ſeemed much more to the purpoſe to 
divert that tempeſt by an agreement , than by reſiſting it with force in that weak be- 
ginning, of his Reign to put the ſtate of his Kingdom in ſo manifeſt an hazard. Theſe 
reaſons, which perchance by the deſire of Reft, and of the delights of the Court, (to 
which he was very much inclined) were made to appear more valid and powerful, 
perſwaded him to imbrace an accommodation 3 yet becauſe the occafions of the War 
were ſo juſt and reaſonable, and becauſe the Hugonots on their part provoked him daily 
with new injuries, in ſo much as Mombrxn coming from the mountains of Dawlpbine, 
had plundered his own carriages as they paſſed from Savoy to Lyons 3 and on the other 
fide , becauſe the Catholick Princes unanimouſly exhorted him not to forſake that 
path of conſtancy and valour which in former times he had fo gloriouſly trodden, 
for the ſappreſſhon ang extirpation of hereſie 3 he feared his defigns would eaſily be 
diſcovered, if it were obſerved , that he, a young warlike Prince, ſhould refuſe to 
ſhow himſelf againſt the Rebellious, and not care to puniſh the inſolence and contu- 
macy of his own Subjeds : for having no cauſe to think that his former ations could 
argue him guilty of either baſeneſs of mind, or weakneſs of underſtanding, they would 
rather believe he had direQed his aim at ſome further and more important ends, which 
he thought it would be impoſſible for him to compaſs, when once they were laid 
open by more than probable conjectures : wherefore reſolving to make uſe of the con» 
tinued ordinary means of diffimulation , which by nature and. cuſtom he was very 
well verſed in, he determined jn himſelf to continue the War, but with ſuch cold faint 
proceedings as _— not alter the _ _ z and in the mean time by conve- 
nient opportunities dexterouſly and difſemblingly to bring in Peace, the nd 
whereof he would after go on to nearer, —_— nds. > whe —— for fcigning 
ſometimes to be taken up with exerciſes of devotion , ſometimes with pleaſing de- 
lightful entertainments, he thought by a ſhew cf negligence and careleſneſs in time to 
delude the wiſdom of the moſt politick Obſervers, as if nouriſhing only ſoft effemi- 
Tate thoughts, he had wholly given himſelf over to caſe and devotion. 

With thoſe arts he thought he might eaſily lull che vigilaacy of the FaQion, and 


'  efterwart have both time and opportunity, as occafion ſerved, to build up his deſigns. 


He :purpoſed to cheriſh, and exalt in Court quick+witted and crafty-natured men, to 
whom he might ſecurely commit the-adminiſtratign the Government 3 in time he in- 
tended to draw into the hands of his Creatures and Confidents, not:ſo much the name 
-and title, as the ſubſtance and eſſence, both of the-greateſt Civil and Military Offices 3 
-he hoped with thoſe opportunities which time uſes to afford, by degrees totake away 
the greatne(s and reputation of powerful fatious men , either by depriving them of 
"their place , diminiſhing their adherents, leſſening itheir credit, or [finally by cutti 
chem off ; by which means prudently managed he promiſed himſelf, ( though wi 
fome length of time:) that he ſhould ruine and'pull down:by little and little, thoſe 
powers which had been built up, -and now appeared ſo eminent and terrible 3 which 
things wiſely diſpoſed, and Statutes; might perhaps in the.end have ſuc- 
ceeded "happily, if the King in-proceſs of time had not ſuffered himſelf to be tran 
ported by 'his own'nature and inclinations. | 
'Now-being upon theſe conſiderations, reſolved to continue themame, but to flacken 
theeffects-of War, *he recalled the Prince from the command of the Army, who with 
an '#rdour equal to his courage, and-a4incerity equal to his nature, /had done his bu- 
ſinefs' {o 'handſomly, that having-taken-and- ſacked P a»fir, a place of very great con- 
| equence, 
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ſequence, and overrun all the Province of Vivarez , he had filled the Hugonots withi 
infinite terrour 3 which progreſs being contrary to the Kings intention, having ſent 
for him from the Army ,. under colour of being preſent at his Conſecration, he com- 
mitted the charge thereof unto Roger Sicur de Bellegarde , newly created Mareſhal, 
who was not only an intereſted friend to d* Anville, with whom chiefly he was to 
make War in that Province, but one eſteemed by the King fo faithful to him, that he. 
was confident he might diſpoſe of him at his own pleaſure 3 and becauſe the Duke of 
Montpenſier on the other ſide, having razed Luſignau, taken Fontenay, and other adja- 
cent Towns, preſſed the Hugonots ſo home, that they were already, as it were, ſhut 
up in Rochel , he commanded away ſome of his Forces, pretending, that they were 
more neceſſary in Champagne, to hinder the entrance of that —_ Army, which un- 
der the Prince of Conde, was not far diſtant from the borders of the Kingdom 3 and 
becauſe Henry Duke of Gmiſe, the principal Head of the Catholick party, Governour. 
of Champagne , had the command of the Forces of that Province, he made Armand 
Sieur de Byron his Lieutenant 3 who no leſs famous for wiſdom, than valour , had 
already ſhewed himſelf very favourable to the Hugonots. 
' Matters of War being ſettled , and balanced 'in this mannet, the King began to 
think of Marriage 3 for, the hopes of the Family depending upon him, and the Duke 
of Alancon, both without Children , it was neceſſary to provide for the ſucceſfion of 
the Kingdom. Before he went into Poland, he was not a little taken with Loyſe, the 
Daughter of Nicolas Count of Vaudemont, and Niece to the Duke of Lorain, being be- 
fides the beauty of her perſon, infinitely pleaſed with the modeſty of her diſpoſition, 
and diſcreet behaviour 3 but the fear of augmenting the greatneſs of the Houſe of Lo- 
rain, and of bringing the Cardinal into the management of affairs, whoſe genius was 
wont to rule the wills, and ſway the affections of his Predeceſſors, did much diffwade 
him from that thought 3 and recalling to mind the late occurrences, under the Reigns 
of Francis the Second, and Charles the Ninth, and the great pretentions and authority 
of the Cardinal, he could not bend his mind , to ſuffer by that means, a new increafe 
of that Power , the abatement whereof he had with ſo much labour, and fo long pa- 
tience propounded to himſelf, For which conſiderations turning his thoughts another 
way, he purpoſed to demand Elizabeth Siſter to Fobn King of Sweden, a Princeſs for 


wit and beauty not inferiour to any 3 and Secretary Pinart was: preſently fent to treat ge, 


about the match. But. in the mean - time while the King ſtayed 'at Avignon, the Car- 
dinal of Lorain "(whoſe power and wiſdom:he ſo much feared) chancing to die of -a 
Burning Feaver, he ſuddenly changed his-determination, * recalling Pinart from his 
treaty, and being ſwayed by affeion_, which.in all, but eſpecially in great minds, 


gintiing of the next year was bronght to Abeimes by the Duke, and. Dutcheſs of 
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The Kings third conſideration, was, how to ſettle his Brother the Duke of Alans © 


con, who being of a ſeditious ſpirit, and fickle turbulent nature; was not hkely to be 
more quiet in the Reign of the preſent King , whom he already hated and envied; 
than he had been in the late Reign of Charles, who had not given him ſach cauſes of 
hatred and emulation. Two Propoſitions came into his mind for that purpoſe 3 one 
was to procure Elizzbeth Queen of England ini Marriage for him , but that had been 
often treated of; and always waved, by her reſolution not to marry : the other to res 
ſign the Crown of Poland to him, -but that could not be done, but by the conſent and 
election of that people, the which (they believing themſelves injured and deprived by 
the King, in his fo fecrer departure from them): was very hatd to be obtained. But 
not being to be diſcouraged by difficulty, from making trial what might be done, he 
choſe two Ambaſſadours to treat about the buſineſs, Guy Sieur de Pibrac a man of great 
learning and experience, one of his intimate Counſellors, and Roger Sicur de Bellegarde, 
ſubſtituting in the command of the Army Alberto Gonai Count of Retz, who becauſe 
he was an Italian , brought up, and raiſed by King Charler, and the Queen-Mother, 
was infinitely truſted by him, and made partaker of many 'of his molt hidderi ſecret 
intentions, | ray | Jor=s 

With theſe deſigns, but with a ſhew of feaſts and triumphs, began the year 1575. 
For the King being "departed from Avignon, to: be conſecrated: with the accuſtomed 
Ceremonies, was come to Rheimes,' where the holy Oyl lis kept in a Viol (commonly 
called the. Sanite Amporle)) deſtined by ancient Veneration, tor the 'anoimting of the 
of Ec a, Kings 


a= above all other reſpets, he took to Wife Loxyſe de Vaudemont, who in the Po 
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Kings of France. The Ceremonies were performed with ſolemn State, by Lewis 
Cardinal of Lorain, the Duke of Guiſes Brother 3 and the next day after the King 
married the Princeſs Loavyſt 3, all the ſadneſs of former troubles, diflolving it ſelf into 
delightful thoughts , dances, tournaments, and -all manner of pomp and jollity : thep 
having viſited the Church of St. Maclox , where the Kings with a faſt of nine days, 
and other. pennances, uſe to receive that famous Gift of Healing the Kings; Evil with 
nothing but a touch, the King in the end of March came into the City of Paris, 

In the beginning of April, the Deputies of the Prince of Conde, the Marcſhal Am 
ville, and of the affociated Provinces, were come thither by his permiſſion, to treat 
of Peace 3: to whom were joined the Ambaſſadors of the Queen of England, and of 
the Cantons of Swiſſerland , to exhort and perſwade the King, to grant thoſe condi» 
tions to the Hugonots, which they thought neceflary for their ſecurity : but their de- 
mands were (o exorbitant, though the King were of himſclf inclined to embrace Peace, 
yet could he not bend his mind to. hearken to them 3-and the Catholick party with bitter 
murmurings-ſpoke openly againſt the infolence, and impertinence of their propoſitions : 
wherefore after a long ambiguous Negotiation, the Deputies. took leave, returning ta 
relate the Kings pleaſure to thoſe that ſent them and left Arenes one of their num- 
ber at the Court , to keep the buſineſs in agitation, and not utterly to cut off the 
treaty of Peace, which was ſo much defired on both ſides. | 

About this time (though it were contrary to the Kings intent) the War was not at 
all leſs active, than it was before 3 for mens minds being inflamed of themſelves, by 
the fire of each faction, much blood was daily ſpilt in ſeveral encounters 3 and it hap» 
pened , that Mombrun , grown proud by the ſucceſs of many Victories, thinking to 
have his wonted fortune, in a ſudden diſorderly charge, which he gave the Forces of 
Monheur de Gordes the Kings Licutenant in Daxlphine , was not only repulſed , but 
alſo ſo fireightened , between a River and a Hill, by the multitude of the Catholicks, 
that all his men being defeated and ſcattered, 'he was firſt wounded, and after taken 
priſoner ; ſo that being brought to Grenoble, he was by publick decree of the Parlias 
ment condemned todeath, and the ſentence executed without delay 3 he not only bear» 
ivg the puniſhment of thoſe infinite troubles , which he had brought upon that Pro» 
vince, - but alſo of his boldneſs in daring to plunder the Kings own Carriages and Ser- 
vants. - From: this battel wherein Mombran was defeated , eſcaped Francis de Bonne 
Sicur de' Leſdiquiers, a. man of great wiſdom, and no lefs boldneſs and vivacity, who 
in proceſs of time, being made Head of the Hugonot FaCtion in Daulphine, advanced 
himfelf :by his prudence and- courage fo far above his own private condition, that in 


' the'end: he came with-incredible reputation to, be made High-Confiable of the Kingy 


ma Noi was the ſtate of' affairs any quieter in the other Provinces 3 for the Mareſchal 
d' Anville having called a meeting at Niſmes, and another afterward at Montpellier, had 
declared. himſelt Head of the Politicks , and joining in confederacy with the Hugo- 
nots, had openly attempted thoſe places, which held of the Kings party 3 In the Pro- 
vince of Perigort, H#vry de la Tour Viſcount of Twrenne, had cauſed many places to 
revolt -unto> the Hugonots,, in Normaxdy the Rebels had taken the Mount St. Michael, 
though | within a few! days after it was recovered by the care and valour of Matignon 
and in all thoſe Provinces, there happened daily Jittle, but frequent encounters, which 
though they altcred not the condition of buſineſſes in the main, yet did they nourifh 
, and augment the power of the FaQtion 3 which reaſons con- 
fitrning; the King ſo much the more in his reſolutions of procuring a Peace, he ſent 
Monficur de 1s Hunoude, a man of much popukr cloquence, to treat with la Nowe 
agd-the, Rochellers,-to try if by any means they might be removed from thoſe high 
conditions they demanded 4 and ſtill continued the _—_— of Agreement with 
the Ageats of the Prinice of Conde and Monſicur d& Awville, He alſo very politickly 
gave 4 beginning to thoſe arts which were already contrived, and fhewed that 
his mind was averſe from the troubles'of buſineſs, and the toils of War 3 and on the 
Other fide; much addicted to a devout ſolitary hfe ; entertaining him(Qlf with ſofter 
pleaſures, and more gentle quiet converſations: but in the mean time he ceaſed not 
to-conſult privately, and'as much as he.could to diaw forward his defign 5 which that 
_—_— kept the more ſecret, he continued his cuſtom of not propounding his moſt 

eighty affairs in che optn Council of State, but to treat of them only in the Cabi- 


met-Council, which was begun in his Brothers time, and by him reduced. to _ 
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ſmall number, which were the Queen his Mother, Renato di Birago an Italian, High 2574+ 
Chancellor, 41berto Gondi Count of Retz, Philip Huraxlt Viſcount of Chiverny, Pom+ - 
pone Sjeur de Bellienre, Sebaſtian de F Aubeſpine Biſhop of Limogss, Rene Sicur de Ville» 
gaier, and the two Secretaries, Pinart and Villergy. To theſe not communicating the 
whole ſecret, but only thoſe things which were preſently to be done, he reſolved as 
he aw occaſion 3 and daily drew perſons of wit and valour to the Court, but ſuch 
as, taken from moderate fortunes, ought to acknowledge their advancement only from 
his hand. And to bring the diſpoſing of the publick monies , and the giving of all my the tt. 
grants into his own power, that ſo men might be obliged to him alone, and the de- _— Sus 
pendance be taken away from the Heads and Princes of the FaQions:3 ſeeming to find yeramenr, 
fault with the ill-ordering of thoſe two moſt principal things in his Brothers time, he 
decreed that the Treaſurers , not giving other account to the Chamber wppoiagld for 
that purpoſe, nor to the Superintendent of the Finances, might-make up their accounts 
and reckonings with nothing but acquittances ſigned with his hand 3 by which-means 
diſpoſing 'of moneys according to his own' pleaſure, he cauſed it ſecretly to.be cons 
veyed where he thought moſt convenient, without making any body be es with 
it but himſelf In the buſineſs of grants and favours, he commanded that no one 74. manner 
ſhould intercede or beg for another , but that every one ſhould prefent their own Pe+ obſerved ar 
titions, which being once figned with his hand, the Secretaries of State were pre« —_— i 
ſently to diſpatch them without delay, reply or contradiction : for during the Reigns Petitions, 
of the late Kings, the Princes and great men of the Kingdom, and the Favourites of 
the Court were wont to preſent Petitions for private men, favouring their requeſts by 
their Authority , andthe Petitions were ſent to the Secretaries of State and the High 
Chancellour 3 who, if they found any thing in them contrary to Law, or the Intti- 
tutions of the Kingdom, rejeed and refuſed them without further conſultation : But 
if they were ſuch things as might be granted without inconveniency, they regiſtred 
them in a Roll orderly head by head, which Roll was always zead: once in {o many | 
days before the King and his Council , and every _— being maturely weighed, 
thoſe that were granted, were figned by the Kings hand, and thofe that were denied, 
were croſſed out of the Roll, and that being copied fair, was called the Counter-Roll z 
which was no ſooner done, but the High Chancellour fealted it, and-then the Secreta» 
ries diſpatched them preſently. But Henry deſirous to. deprive the great ones of that 
means of gaining adherents and dependents, reſolved to alter that courſe , and there= 
fore ordained that private perſons ſhould bring their Petitions immediately to himſelf, 
which he reading at convenient times, ſigned thofe which he was pleaſed to grant, 
and would have the Secretaries of State without further debate or exceptions inſtantly 
to prepare the Warrants z which new cuſtom, though it ſeemed ftrange to the great 
perſons of the Kingdom, and gave occafion of diſtafte to many, _d tral it the 
grant of all Gifts, Pardons and Offices into the Kings abſolute difpoling, taking away 
by little and little the followers that flocked after the Heads of the Factions, and re+ 
ducing all Petitioners to acknowledge their Obligations particularly'to himſelk. 

On this manner did Henry go politickly advancing his defigns z but as all things 
which maſt be effeRted with length of time, receive divers alterations, according to 
the variety af worldly accidents, there'hapned a thing, which £6r a ſeaſon; croffed 
and interrupted the Kings purpoſes. The Duke of 4lancox had till then been' kept 
in hand by the hopes of attaining the Kingdom of: Poland : For h Monſieur de | 
Bellegarde diſcontented at many things, and ſeeing himſelf leſſened in the Kings fa» E 
vour, was retired into the-Marqueſate of Saluzzo, whereof he was 'Governour, and | 
bad refuſed: to treat concerning that EleQion 3 yet Morificur de Pibrac, a man of perfe 
abilities, went thither, and for a time hoped to bring it toan happy conchufion! But 
when he once ſaw that expectation - vaniſtied, (for the: Nobility and Commons of: Po+ 
land being much diſpleaſed with the Family of Fraxce , had elected Stephano: Battors, The Duke of | 
an Hungarian of great fanie,' and remarkable valour) not being:able to: live under' his 9197 5s 
Brother, andexpe& the changes of his fortune from his will and pleafure, he feſt upon the Crown of 
a new deſign of building up his own'greatueſs by himſelf for finding he was xepulſed 5; "on. 
in! his pretending ta the Office of Lieutenant General , and that, to fowe diſtord be» mis H 
tween him and his friends, it was ſometimes given out that the Duke of Lorain, (.cc.ea Hem 
ſometimes that the King of Navarre ſhould have it , he thought that making himſelf the Third, 
Head of the Hugonots and Catholick Male-contents,.as were the'Hauſe of Momeratty, 
and the Mareſchal de Bellegarde, cither he ſhould obtain a very abſolute power anjong 
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The Duke of 
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- and to treat. of thoſe remedies 'w 
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them, or elſe conſtrain the King to grant him that by force , which he deſpaired tg 
obtain by his good will. Having given ſome little hint of theſe his vaſt thoughts to 
Madam de Sauve, (of whom he was paſſiohately enatnoured, but not anſwered with a 
reciprocal affeion) and ſhe having in part ſignified her ſuſpicions unto the Queen- 
Mother, his diſcontents encreaſed very mhuch by the bitter words and unkind looks 
which he received daily : Wherefore being by diſdain and anger brought unto a vio« 
lent reſolution, he determined rafhly to abſent himſelf from Court, and to make him- 
ſelf the Head of thoſe who had often wooed and perſwaded him to it. This reſolu- 
tion ( he being a man of mean capacity, and more ready to undertake, than able to 
manage ſo great an enterpriſe) was put in execution ſo unſeaſonably , and with fo 
little appearance of reaſon, as made many doubt that it was a plot agreed upon by the 
King his Brother, and the Queen his Mother, that he ſhould feign himſelf diſcontented, 
and alienated from them, to deceive the Hugonots, and, under colour jof friendſhip 
and afſiſtance, to open a way to the ſuppreſſion and deſtruQion of thoſethat were up 
in arms. But it is moſt certain, (and I have heard it affirmed by a perſon who ha- 
ving had principal Offices in the Government, was partaker of the moſt hidden ſecrets 
which were then in agitation) that this ation of the Duke of Alancon was fo far from 
being contrived by the King and Qyeen-Mother, that on the contrary it was fo terrible 
and ſo unpleafing to them , that being as it were aſtoniſhed with the blow, they negle- 
Red no poſſible means, nor thought ſcorn of any indignity how great ſoever it were, fo 
they might but withdraw him from'the party of thoſe factious men, and reſtore him 
to his former nearne(s and obedience. 

Now the Duke of Alancon having to ſome of his moſt familiar Confidents ſecretly 
communicated his intention of leaving the Court on the fifteenth day of September this 
preſent year, went" into the Faux-bourg, of St. Marceaw, under pretence of viſiting a 
certain Lady , which he loved and enjoyed and entring the houſe where ſhe dwelt 
about the ſhutting in of the day, while his Gentlemen expeRed him on the ſtreet-ſide, 
he went forth ata private back-gate which led into the helds 3 and being come where 
he was expected .by thoſe that were privy to his purpoſe, he preſently got on horfe-. 
back, and with aſmall Train , but very great ſpeed, riding all night , arrived at the 
City.of Drexx , a place that was under his-command, and there publiſhed a Declara- 
tion next day, wherein he ſhewed that the cauſes of his. departure were the unworthy 
dealings that had been uſed towards Him and other great Lords of the Kingdom, who 
were kept in priſon without atzy fault or demorit, and the imminent ruine which he 
forelaw did hang over the common fafety by reaſon of the Kings evil Councellors 3 ex- 
horting all France to join with him 'to make a General Afembly of the States, and, 
by means thereof, remedy the unjuſt burthens of many, moderate the heavy taxes laid 
upon the people, regulate the abuſes of juſtice, eſtabliſh the Liberty of Conſcience ſo 
often by: publick ſolemn decrees _—_ to thoſe of the Reformed Religion, and re- 
ſtore peace and Happineſs to all ſorts of men'in the Kingdom : for which things (but 
without offence to the Kings Majeſty) he proteſted to ſpend the laſt drop of his blood, 
as he' was neceſſarily obliged todo. by his affeQion to his Country, and love to all good 
men: ... By which iDeclaration divulged particularly in thoſe Provinces and places moſt 
abounding with the Hugonots, it was plainly to be ſeen, that he aſpired to the com- 
marid:of that party,. which by the authority of ſo great a Prince, and the number of 
his followers, which were: many, was like to be very much augmented in ſtrength and 
reputation. £28 | ( . : 

"But: the King hearing of his Brothers departure, that very night diſpatched Lodovico 
Gonzage Duke of Nevers with fome certain Horſe, totry if by any means poflible they 
cotlld take him 3/which not ſucceeding by reaſon of the great ſpeed the Duke of Alan- 
cofi rhade, and the advantage of ſo many hours 3 he being -unreſolved in his own 

aghts, called his Cabinet-Council together, (on the fixteenth of Se er at night) 
hich were to be uſcd: againſt ſofudden and fo 


_ unexpected an Accident: in which conſultation the Queens opinion concurring with 


the Kings inclination, and with the advice of the major part of the Board, the con- 
chiſibn,;was, That not regarding any conditions how hard ſoever, they. ſhould try by 


Salty patbiye endeavours: to withdraw the Duke of: Alancon.from his new. begun deſign, 
7.1 ang; 


ſeparate him from the commerce of thoſe tntbutent people 3 to which end, though 
the: King (being a'cniel Enemy to Heads 'of the FaRtions.) bare an ill wilt to the 
Mareſhals of Coffe and Momorancy ,, who wete- till kept priſoners in the Baſtile 3 yet 
#1 4+ to. 
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to appeaſe and ſatisfie his Brother, by whoſe occaſion they were fallen into that rebel- 
lion, and to take away the fuel from that fire, they were both ſet at liberty in that very 
conjuncure of time the Queen intending to make them inſtruments of reconciliation 
with her Son, to whom ſhe reſolved to go in perſon, not believing that any cold 
be ſo powerful and prevalent to perſwade him as the authority and flatteries of a Mo- 
ther, accompanied with thoſe Arts which ſhe was wont in all occaſions to uſe with 
marycllous dexterity. 

The Duke of Alancoy was come into Poifon, where he was preſently met by 
Monſieur de 12a Noxe, Gilbert Sieur de Vantadowr, a Lord of principal note in Limoſin, 
and the Viſcount of Twrenne, both allyed to the Mareſhal 4 Amville, and all the Hu- 
gonot Towns ſent to honour and acknowledge him by meſſages full of duty and re- 


&, 

"Yu did the Prince of Coxde (who, being joined with Prince Caſimir upon the con- 
fines of Germany, had drawn together a mighty Army) ſhew himſelf leſs ready or de- 
ſirous to obey him than the reſt ; for knowing his ambitious nature, and how much 
credit and reputation he gained by the name of the Kings Brother, he thought it was 
to no purpoſe to contend with him for the firſt place, being confident, that though he 
carried the name of the ſupreme power, yet the real authority of command would ne- 

vertheleſs ill remain in him, as well by reaſon of the ancient aſſurance he had of 
the Hugonot Fadtion , as becauſe that foreign Army was paid and raifed by his own 
induſtry 3 ſo that in his imployment he acknowledged no other Superiour, but only 
His authority under whoſe condu@ and direQion he firſt took up Arms : Wherefore, 
preventing the motions, and in a manner the very defixes of the Duke of Alancon, he 
declared him Captain-General of his party, and ſeemed to content himſelf with the 
Title of his Lieutenant in the command of the foreign Army 3 which drawing near 
to enter into France with 14000 Swiſſe and German Foot, three thouſand French Fire- 
locks, and ſeven or eight thouſand Horſe, and fearing too long a delay by reaſon of 
the greatneſs of his Army, and the tedious difficulty 'of the way, he reſolved to ſend 
Guilioume de Momorancy Lord of Thore with two thouſand German Horſe, two hun- 
dred Gentlemen, and two thouſand Foot of ſeveral Nations, throw Champagye (which 
is the neareſt way) to join with the Duke of Alaycon, who he thought ſtood in need 
of preſent aſſiſtance. Thore entring the Kingdom near Langres in Burgongne , and 
thence by the ſhorteſt way croſſing over — haſted by the ſwiftneſs of his march 
to avoid the oppotition of the Catholicks, and paſſing the River Marne, to get as ſoon 
as he could into ſecurity : but being oyertaken by the Duke of G#iſe, who with his 

Brother Charles Duke of Mayenne, Armand Sicur de Byron, the Count of Retz, and a 
freſh powerful Army followed to intercept his paſſagez either the temerity of his Soul» 
diers, (as he ſaid afterwards) or his own deſire to fight, perſwaded him to ſtay near 
Dormons, and alter the thoughts of haſtening*bis yoyage into a deſign of encountring 
the Enemy. Their Forces wanted much of <quality, though both their courages were 
ardent and reſolute 3 for the Duke of Gxiſe had above a thouſand Lanciers, two thou- 
ſand other Horſe, and ten thouſand good French Foot, and the Souldiers of Thore weary 
and tyred with the lepgth of their march, were not near ſo great a number : yet he 
that under favour of the woods might have gotten to the River which was hard by, 
and have paſſed.it at a foord called ds Vergez, facing couragiouſly about, fell to skir- 
Miſh with the firſt Catholicks Troops led by Monſieur Fervaques Marelhal of the Field, 
the Kbinegrave, and Monſieur de Byroz 3 but when he found the skirmiſh ſucceed pro» 
Tperouſly, ordering his men only in two Diviſions, whereof one was led by the Count 
la Val, and the ther commanded by himſelf, he began fiercely to give the on-ſet z 
and though the place in reſpe& of the open Ficld, was very rape on to the greater 
number, the ifſue was uncertain for many hours, till the Duke of Mayerne with the 
Van of the Cavalry, and the Duke of Gwiſe with thoſe Gentlemen that accompanied 
him in the Battcl, charged into the Body of the German Horſe, who having nothing: 
but Piſtols againſt the violence and fury of the -Lances, being routed and trodden un- 
der foot, loſt their lives deſperately in the place. In this encounter all the Germans 
,were utterly defeated, and by order from the.Commanders cut in pieces without mer- 
- Cy, Except only,one Cornet of the Reiters, who being placed in the Rear, and ſeeing 
the ſlaughter of the reſt, yielded himſelf to their diſcretion, and was (pared rather by 
the wearineſs than pity of the Conquerors. Colonel Stinc the chief Commander of 


the Germans was ſlain , with many Gentlemen of quality, Clerpsnt a famous Leader - 
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1575. . of the Hugonots taken, and Thore paſſing the River with a few Horſe ſaved himſelf 
\ by flight. Nor was this Victory gotten by the Catholicks without blood 3 for bes 
ſides the loſs of an hundred and fifty of their beſt Souldiers, the Duke of Gwiſe, whilt 
 valianitly following the execution he purſued the fugitives, who fought as they ran 
' The Duke of away, was himſelf ſhot in the left cheek , the skar whereof ſerved- afterwards for a 
- 1 <a memorable mark to win him the- love of all thoſe who being affectionate to the Ca- 
PREY tholick Religion, honoured the figns of that Blood which had been ſpilt, and of that 
danger which had been undergone tighting in perſon for the ſervice of the Church of 
God. Te 
-- Monſieur de Fervaques cartied the news of this Vidtoty to the Court, who departing 
before the Duke of Gaiſe was wounded, made a lame-imperfe& narration of the bu-« 
ſineſs, yet much to his own advantage 3 but Pelicart the Duke of Guiſe's Secretary ar= 
riving a few hours after, who brought word of his Lords being hurt, and many other 
' particulars of that Action 3- Fervaques was not only ſlighted by the King, but Jaughed 
at by the whole Coutt, thinking that he with a falſe ſtory of the Encounter would 
| have attributed the honour of the day unto himſelf , which was due to the worth of - 
thoſe who had purchaſed it with their blood : - whereupon he conceived himfelt to be 
very hardly uſed, conſidering the valour that he really had ſhewed againſt the Enemy, 
with whom he had fought gallantly firſt of all : and therefore he was excited by his 
ratural inconſtancy to make one in the managing of a new deſign , which not many 
days after cauſed a great diſturbance in the Court. 

In the mean time the Queen-Mother, attended by the Mareſchals of Cofſe and Mo« 
morancy, arrived at Campigny in Poidton, to meet with the Duke of Alancon, who was 
ſo-puffed up with the preſent arhbition of 'commanding ſo many , and with the near 
afſiftance of the Foreign Army already come to the confines of Burgongne, that fhe not 

A Ceffition of DIPS (able to agree with him concerning Articles of. Peace, at laſt procured a Ceſſation 

Atms for fix Of Arms, about the end of November, which was tocontinue for fix months, in which 
time ſhe not only hoped that the German Army would waſte away but alſo that the 
Duke thimſelf being of a fickle unnconftant hamour , might be drawn to a more rea- 
ſonable, and more ſecure Peace: the conditions of the Trace were, That the King 
ſhould pay 160000 Ducats to the Prince of Conde and the Germans, provided they 
paſſed not the Rhine, nor entred into the confines of France : That the Cities of 4#- 
gouleſme, S aumur, Nyort, Bourges, la Charite and Mexiers, ſhould be aſſigned unto the 
Hugonots, ard Politicks for their ſecurity, which ſhould preſently be rettored as ſoon 
as the Trace was expired, if the Peace were not concluded in the mean time : That 
the'King ſhould give the Duke pf Alaxncon wherewithal to maintain an hundred Gentle« 
men, ah hundred Gens, 4 Arms, 'an hundred firclocks, and fifty Swiſſes for the guard 
of his own perſon': That the Deputies of the aſſociated Provinces, and of the Politick 
and' Hugonot Princes , ſhould 'come td Paris in the midſt of the month of Fanwary 
next enſuing, to treat about conditions of Peace, and in the mean time all as of Hos 
ſtility ſhould be forborn through the wholke Kingdom. Which Truce being publiſhed 
about the twenticth of December, the conditions thereof were not ſo punQually obſer+ 
ved 3 for Monſieur de Reffec Governour of Angouleſme, and Monſicur de Montigny Go» 
vernour of Boxrges, refuſed to reſign thoſe places to the Duke of Alancon, pretending 
in excuſe that they thought they could not be ſecure in-any other places, by reaſon of 
the hatred they had 'drawn upon themfelves in the ſervice of the King, and of their Re- 
ligion 3 but the Queen (with whoſe conſent it was doubted thofe Governours had 
made reſiſtance) in lieu of thoſe two Cities, gave them St. Fear d* Angely, and Cognat, 
places of much leſs importance 3 and on the other ſide the Prince of Conde, and the 
Germans' fearing the fame thing which the Kings party hoped, would not conſent to 
forbear entering into the Kingdom knowing that if cheix Army ſhould lie Kill in idle- 
neſs, it would certainly confume, and deſtroy it (elf. | 

Hereupon the Queen- Mother leaving the Duke of Montpenſier, and the Marcfchal of 
"Momoraney with her Son, that they-might entertain him with thoughts of Peace , rc- 
turned ſpeedily to' Paris) to be preſent at the Treaty with the Deputies, which was 
begun inthe month: of 'Fanwary 1576. with aſſured hopes of bringing it to a happy 
concluſion ; for the King by his own inclination-already affeRting Peace, and the Ca- 

"binet-Council to deprive the Rebels of the perſon of the Duke of Alancon , and free 
themſelves from the imminent danger of a foreign Army, were content that very large 

- conditions ſhould be granted 3 which afterward cither by ani aſſembly of the Statcs, ol 
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by ſome other means they were reſolved not to obſerve z which Negotiations while 
. they were prolonged by the many pretenſions of the Male-contents, behold a new 'ac- 
cident interpoſed it ſelf, before the Accommodation was concluded : for the King of 
Navarre being already two and twenty years of age, of himfclf full of fprightly 
thoughts, and ſpurred on by fo frequent examples, and by the emulation of other 
Princes his equals 3 not enduring to be ill looked on, and almoſt defpiſed at the Court, 
whilit the Duke of Alancon, a vain indiſcreet man, and the Prince of Conde his inferi- 
our both in years and honour , arrogated to themſelves the chiet command of: that 
party, which he was wont to rule and his ſpirit not ſuffering him longer to bear the 
humours of the Queen his Wife, which whilſt he ſtayed at Court he was forced to dif- 
ſemble 3 cither drawn by ſome ſupernatural hidden caufe, or ſet forward by his own 
inclination to a beginning of eminent. ſucceſs, took a reſolution to leave the Court 3 
and retiring himſelt to his Government of Gziznne, to try it he could draw that power 
to himſelf, which he ſaw was going to be ſetled upon the other diſcontented Princes. 
The difhculty was to put this thought in execution 3 for he was not only carctully 
watched by his guards, who under ſhew of doing him honour were his diligent keep- 
ers, but even the neareſt attendents upon his own-perfon, depended wholly upon the 
King and Queen-Mother, who mixing hopes with fears, led him gently in hand with 
continued ambiguous promiſes, to hold him in an opinion that they would truſt him 
with the charge of Lieutenant-General, which they had refuſed to venture upon the 
unſetledneſs of the Duke of Alancon 3 but he being ſecretly advertiſed by Dazelle a Pro- 
vencial Gentlewoman, one of the Queens maids, whom he privately enjoyed, and by 
Madam de Carnavelet, with whom he had a very near familiarity, that thoſe were but 
arts to keep his hopes faſtened to the Court, he took a reſolution to try his fortune, 
knowing that he ſhould be afliſted and followed by 4 Aubigny, and Armagnac, the one 
Gentleman, the other Groom of his Bed-chamber, the only men that remained with 
him of his old Family. But this not being ſufficient for the well effeQing of his de- 
ſign, (embracing the opportunity which occaſion offered) he communicated his intents 
to Gmuiliaume Sieur de ' Fervaques, with whom by a certain ſympathy of extraordinary 
ſpirit, he had contracted a familiar friendſhip 3 who highly offended at the preſent at- 
fairs, the unquietneſs of his mind being accompanied with great ſubtilty, and no leſs 
courage, approved the reſolution, and warily contrived both the time, and manner of 
their eſcape : for which purpoſe being gone out of the City upon the twenty third of 
February, with a few Gentlemen and Servants, under colour of hunting the Stagg, 
which the King of Navarre was wont much to delight in, and having deceived his 
guards by many ſeveral ways, they paſſed the River with all poſſible ſpced below Poiſſy, 
and thence changing their Voyage, in ſtead of continuing toward the Weſt, they turned 
preſently toward the South, and avoiding the great high-ways, arrived at Alancor 
without the leaſt ſtop or delay 3 where ſtaying no longer than was neceſſary to refreſh 
themſelves, they ſuddenly paſſed the River Loyre by the Bridge of Saumur, and pre- 
venting fame by their ſo ſpeedy journey, came before they were looked for into G##+ 
enne, where the King of Navarre taking the opportunity of his ſo unexpected arri- 
val, (becauſe they knew-not whether he was come as a Friend, or as an Enemy to 
the King) with an incredible diligence , which gave them who were unprepared no 
time to armor certifie themſelves, ſtill making uſe of his Authority as Governour for 
the King 3 and with that authority mingling force , he began to make himſelf Ma- 
ſter of the chiefeſt places, calling in and reducing all thoſe who for the memory of 
- Father, and his own late command , were willing to follow and depend upon 
im. 


Although this ſadden turn did at firſt diſturb the minds of the King and Queen-. 


Mother , who while they laboured to remedy diſorders , ſaw daily new unexpeCted 
troubles to ariſe 3 yet as ſoon as their thoughts were quietly ſetled, they began to find 
both advantage and fatisfaGtion by it , hoping that the multiplicity of Heads would 
bring forth diſcord and emulation 3 whendky the power of the Male-contents would 
be weakened, and being divided into many parts, every one of which would be ſeve- 
rally governed by particular intereſts, would in the end be unable to maintain it ſelf: 
With theſe hopes they ſhewed ſo open a joy at the departure of the 'King of Navarre, 
either for that conſideration , or becauſe they would not ſeem dejected at ſo great an 
oppoſition of Fortune, that many believed the King of Navarre was perſwaded to that 


reſolution by Monſieur de Fervagues, rather by the advice and conſent of the __ 
FE than 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 


than out of any faithful care of his advancement 3 which was the more credibly be- 
lieved by many, who know -not the truth of the buſineſs, when they ſaw that Fer- 
aques within a little while after forſaking that party, returned again unto the Kings 
obedience. But I have ſince heard Monſieur de Fervaques hiniſelt athrm, that the 
occaſion of his ſo ſudden change, was becauſe he ſaw the King of Navarre (next whom 
(as one that had: run the ſame fortune) he hoped for the firſt place) was fain to let 
himſelf be governed by thoſe of moſt ancient authority in that Faction , and many 


' were preferred before him, that were not only leſs affectionate to his affairs, but of 


The King of 
Navarre pub- 
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leſs ability and meaner condition. 

But it is certain that this revolt of the King of Navarre produced an effeCt not 
much unlike that which the King and Queen hoped 3 for though at firſt it was pro» 
bable, that it wovld give a great addition of power unto the Hugonot FaCtion, to 
which he had joined himſelf with open Declarations, alledging that his Converſion ty 
the Catholick Religion four years before, had been conſtrained and forced by the ime 
minent terrour of a cruel death 3 yet it was the occalion that the Duke of Alancon, 
being as it were eclipſed hy the luſtre of the Prince of Conde, and King of Navarre, 
who by reaſon of the ancient confidence'had of them, were in greater elteem and re- 
putation, did the more eaſily condeſcend to a concluſion of Peace, knowing that the 
true eſſential authority would be in them, and in him only the ritle and appearance; 
for the King of Navarre having with much eaſe affumed the command of Guienne, 
and the protection of the Rochellers 3 and on the other ſide, the Prince of Conde come 
manding the Foreign Army, the Duke of Alancon had no power but what they pleaſed 
to confer upon him 3 who making ſhew to honour him very much for his title of the 
Kings Brother, in all other things reſerved to themſelves as well the priviledge of re- 
ſolving, as the authority of executing, he having nothing left him but the weak des , 
pendence of ſome few Male-contents. | 

About this time the German Army marched toward Burgongne, againſt which (the 
Duke of Guiſe not being yet cured of the wound he had received on his face) Charles 
Duke of Mayenne advanced with the Kings Forces, which being much inferiour to the 
ſirength of the Enemy . he till encamped in fate Quarters near the Suburbs of thoſe 
Citics where he paſſed, endeavouring to cut off paſſages, and ſpoil the ways, (which 
of themſelves were much broken by the extremity of ill weather in the Winter-time) 
by that means to hinder their progreſs, as well in marching, as of being able to take 
any place that was of importance for the War : whereby the Prince of Conde always 
receiving damage , as well in his Quarters, as in ſending out to forrage , and very 
much annoyed by the hail and ſnow which fell in great abundance , was forced to. 
move ſlowly, and in a very cloſe Body, endeavouring by the pillage of the weakelt 
places to fatisfie the greedineſs, and ſupply the wants of his Souldiers z wherein as his 
diſcreet conduG plainly appeared, being able in fo tender an age to govern an Army 
made up of ſeveral Warlike Nations, and keep it within the unuſual limits of obedi- 
ence to military diſcipline : ſo likewiſe the prudence and induſtry of the Duke of Mays 
enne was very remarkable, who not of much riper years, neither ſparing any pains, 
nor avoiding any ſufferance in fo ſharp a ſeaſon, either in his own perſon, or his Soul 
diers, did with admirable diligence keep ſtill cloſe to the Foreign Army , and oppoſe 
their march with ſo much carefulneſs, that except ſome few open places which were 


' Quitted, no City nor walled Town felt the calamities and miſeries of the German in» | 
- curſions3 and it happened , that he having one night when it was late, given order 
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to march away from a place where his Army was quartered, to prevent the Enemies 
advancing z ſome Companies of Foot, not only terrified by the obſcurity of the night, 
which was excceding dark, but alſo by a thick ftorm of hail, ſnow and rain together, 
refuſed to go along with the reſt of the Army, that marched 'in order under their co 
lours with infinite patience 3 which being told the Duke of Mayenne, he cauſed them 
all to make a halt, and commanded the Cavalry to cut thoſe mutinous Souldiers in 
piecesz which being performed without delay, as he confirmed that diſcipline in his 
Army which Civil Wars (as they are wont) had for a long time corrupted and de: 
royed 3 ſo did he give a teſtimony of that ſevere gravity which ever after was proper 
to that Prince in all his other ations in the War. 
But neither could the valour of the General, nor the diſcipline of the Army, with 
ſo great a diſadvantage of ſtrength, abſolutely hinder the progreſs of the Germans 5 


wherefore notwithſtanding all rubs and delays, they at laſt joined with the Do of 
I ances 
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Alancon about the beginning of March in the confines of Bowrbonozs, who having mu- 
ſiered his Army which he found amounted to the number of 35000 hghting men, went 
to Moulins, where with the Prince of Conde , Monſieur de {a Noxe , the Deputies of 
the King of Navarre, and the Mareſchal d' Anville, he began to adviſe what was fitteſt 


' to. be done : the Commiſſioners appointed for the Treaty of Peace being returned from 


Court, and the Mareſchal of Momorancy, the Duke of Montpenſier , and Monſicur de 
Belieure being, there for the King, both parties conſented, thongh for diverſe reſpects, 
and with ſeveral intentions to the concluſion of peace 3 which though it were -oppo- 
fed by the Mareſchal @& Amvile, who having already procured his Brothers liberty, 
and eſtabliſhed himſelf abſolutely in the Government of Langzedoc, was not willing 
by an Accommodation to return to that obedience from which (as a thing of danger ) 
he had by force and aunning withdrawn himſelf : yet the King of Navarre and the 
Prince of Conde, who were not pleaſed to ſee the Duke of A4lancon enjoy that place 
which they were wont formerly to poſſeſs, and took it ill that he ſhould reap the fruits 
df their paſt and preſent labours, deſired the Agreement might be concluded, by which 
means he returning to the Court , and into his Brothers favour, the chief power of 
that party would remain in them, believing that as by his continuance on their fide, 
he did much prejudice their authority, and alſo greatly hinder the execution of im- 
portant deſigns (o if on the other fide he could obtain from his Brother the com- 
mand of the Catholick Army , he by his want of experience would give them many 
occaſions to advance and eftabliſh themſelves z wheretore their inclinations, and the 
nature of the Duke of Alancon prevailing, it was in the end reſolved, That they 
ſhould propoſe the Articles of their demands unto the King, which if they were ac- 
cepted, they would conclude a Peace 3 but if rejected, they would reſolutely continue 
the War. 

Their demands propoſed were very high and exorbitant , bur the Kings inclina- 
tion to Peace, and the dclire of the Council to obtain the ſame, were great enough to 
digeſt them all, both to free themſelves of the eminent danger of a Foreign Army, 
and take away thoſe vaſt expences which (the Treaſury being empty) fell all upon the 
poor miſerable Subjes 3 as alſc to eaſe themſelves of that burthen which had fo ge- 
nerally tyred mens minds and bodies 3 wheretore the Queen already ghefling at the 
Kings deſigns, having by many conjectures ſounded the depth of his intentions, came 
her ſelf in perſon (as her cuſtom was) into the Duke of Alancons Camp about the be- 
ginning of May, and there ſetled the conditions of Peace , which by a decree of 73 
Articles were ratified by the King, and ſolemnly publiſhed upon the fourteenth of May, 
he himſelf being preſent in the Parliament. 

This was the fhfth Peace concluded with the Hugonots 3 by which, after the accu-+ 
ſtomed' clauſes belonging to the approbation , and oblivion of all that was paſt , full 
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Liberty of Conſcience, and the free exerciſe of their Religion, without exception of fifth time, 


timcs or places, was granted to the Hugonots, with a power of erecting Schools or 
Colledges, or calling Synods, of celebrating Matrimony, and adminiſtring the Sacra- 
ments with the ſame freedom as was allowed to the Catholicks. All men of the Re- 
formed Religion were permitted to execute any places or offices, and enjoy any digni- 
tics of what quality ſoever , without that diſtinQion and precedency of the Catho- 
licks, which had formerly been obſerved 3 promiſes were made to ſettle a Court of 
Juſtice jn every Parliament, half whercof ſhould be of the one, and half of the other 
Religion, to judge the cauſes of the Hugonots; cight Towns were granted to the Princes 
for their ſecurity, till the Articles were fully and perfealy performed, viz. Beaucaire 
and Aiguemorte in Languedoc, Perigeux, and la Mas de Virdun'in Guienne, Nyon, and 
Serres in Daulphine z Iſoire in Auvergne , and Seine la Grand Tour in Provence, The 
ſentences againſt Iz Mole, the Count de Coranas, the Admiral de Coligny, Briquemant, 
Cavagnes, Montgomery, and Mombrun were revoked, and declared null: and further 
it was declared, that no fault was to be imputed to the Viſdameof Chartres and Beau 
v4a#, for having contracted , or negotiated any agreements with the Queen of Eng- 
tand; for the Duke of Alancons Apennage (ſo they call the maintenance which is allowed 
to Kings Sons and Brothers) they aſſigned Berry, Towraine, and the Dutchy of Anjox, 
three of the greateſt and moſt fertile Countries in all Fraxcez and 100000 Crowns 
of annual penſion z, To the Prince of Conde they allotted the Government of Picardy, 
and for his ſecurity; the City of Peroxne, a very ſtrong place ſeated near the Sea.'1> To 
Prince Caſimir the Principality of MM — a penfion of 14000 Crowns, 
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the maintenance of one hundred Lances, and the cntire payment of all arrears due to 
the German Army, which amounted to 1200000 Ducats. To the Prince of Orange, 
the reſtitution of all thoſe States he was wont to poſſeſs in. the Kingdom of Fraxce, 
which for Rebellion had been taken from him by the ſentence of Parliament, and ad- 
ded to the Kings Revenue: finally, an Aſſembly of the States General was promiſed 
within fix months, who were to repreſent unto the King the grievances of his Sub- 
jes, and conſult of their remedies ; which condition propoſed by the Princes to ſet 
a better gloſs upon their cauſe, and to win the applauſe of the people, was willingly 
received by the King, as a convenient means to difſolve, and diſanul the Articles 
agreed upon, which (with many others lefs conſiderable, but not leſs unreaſonable 
and exorbitant) as ſoon as they were known to thoſe of the Catholick party, exaſpe- 
rated moſt of their minds in ſuch a manner, that they not only murmured freely 
againſt the King himſelf, as one of a mean ſpirit, drowned in the effeminate delights 
of the Court 3 and the Queen-Mother, as it to recover her Son the Duke of Alancoy 
from the way of perdition, ſhe had neglected the Majeſty of Religion,. and precipitas 
ted the general ſafety of the Kingdom : but many were already diſpoſed to riſe, and 
would have taken Arms to diſturb the unjuſtnefs of that Peace, which was generally 
clteemed ſhameful and not fit to be kept , if within a while they had not manifeſtly 
underſtood, that the King and Queen purpoſely to recover, and draw home the Duks 
of Alancox, had conſented to conditions in words, which they were reſolved not to 
obſerve in deeds z, for the foreign Army being firſt of all ſenr away , by having dif+ 
burſed part of the arrears to Prince Caſtmir, and given him ſecurity for the reſt, partly 
by pawning Jewels, partly by engaging the word of the Duke of Lorain; and having 
exaQly performed all things promiſed to the Duke of Alancon, none of the other Ar- 
ticles were obſerved, cither to the Hugonots in general, or to the King of Navarre and 
Prince of Conde in particular : but the King permitting, and tacitly conſenting to it, 
the Aſſemblies of the Hugonots were every where violently diſturbed ; the Govern» 
ment of Picardy was not given to the Prince of Conde , nor the City of Perronye af 
ſigned to him 3 the Courts of Juſtice which were to be formed in the Parliaments, 
were deferred with ſeveral excuſes 3 and of ſo many Counſellors which ought to have 
becn elected ,. the King having named only Arexes, one of the Deputies which had 
treated the Peace, to be Prelident of the Parliament of Par, they refuſed to accept 
of him, the King not being at all diſplcaſed at it : which things clearly diſcovering the 
Kings mind , though they quieted thoſe Catholicks, who judged of the ſtate of af 
fairs withovt intereſt or paſhon, and diſpoſed the moſt part of peacetul-natured men 
to expe the iſſue of the Aﬀſembly of the States, which the King had appointed to 
be in the City of Blois, on the fifteenth day of November z yet the Gaiſes, who were 
not ſlack in laying hold of any opportunity, to augment their own greatneſs, and to 
f ſecure the ſiate of that Religion, which was ſo ſtraightly linked to their intereſts, bes 
gan upon the conjunQure of ſo great an occaſion, ſecretly to make a League of the 
Catholicks, in all the Provinces of the Kingdom, under colour of oppoling the pro- 
grcfs, and eſtabliſhment of Herefie , which by the Articles of Peace was ſo fully au- 
thorized, and cſiabliſhed 3 but in effeRt to reduce the forces of the Catholick party, 
into one firm entire united body which they might diſpoſe of as occaſion ſerved, for 
their own ſecurity , and for a foundation of that party whereof they hold the princi- 


Heury Duke of Guiſe, Charles Duke of Mayenne, and no leſs than they, Lewis Car- 
dinal of Gziſe their third Brother , were left not only Heirs to-their Fathers greatnels, 
and reputation, and Poſſeſſors of the Rule and Government of the Catholick party, 
but had alſo by their proper valour and induſtry, acquired wonderful renown and love 
among the people, partly by their liberal popular nature, partly by their care and zeal 
ſhewed in preferring before all other reſpeQs, the proteRion and maintenance of that 
Religion,. whereof they were the ſole Champions and Defenders. Theſe Brothers (to 
whom were joined the Duke, and Chavalier 4* Aumale, the Duke d* Elbenf, the Duke 
de Mercexr, with his Brothers, (though allyed unto the King, yet all of the fame houſe 
of Lorain) when contrary to their expeRation they ſaw the Peace concluded, and ra- 
tifed with Articles ſo unjuſt, and prejudicial to the Catholick Religion, and to the cre- 
dit and power of their party 3 fiirred up with anger and diſdain, (which often uſe to 
hy open mens reſentments) began to enter into a great ſuſpition of the Kings coun» 
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ſuffered the temerity of his Subjects, to draw him to ſuch ſhameful conditions, but 
that he concealed ſome deeper thoughts, and more weighty undiſcovered reſolutions: 
wherefore though the King by means of the Queen-Mother , and many others which 
they both confided in, gave them to underſtand that his intention was to break, or at 
leaſt to moderate thoſe conditions, by the Aſſembly of the States at Blois, and that he 
had conſented to thoſe diſhonourable Articles , only to deprive the Hugonots of (o 
powerful a prop, as the perſon of the Duke of Alaxcon; but that he would fertle all 
by convenient, proportionable remedies 3 yet thoſe Princes were not altogether fatis- 
fied, but every day by various conjectures, penctrating more deeply into thoſe mylte- 
ries, as alſo being highly diſpleaſed at the Kings Decree, whereby taking away the 
power, in appearance from all, but in effect from them alone, of procuring gifts, and 
interceding, for favours, for the followers and dependents of the Catholick party 3 and 
falling into a great diſtruſt of his affeftion towards them , they reſolved, either by 
that opportunity to eſtabliſh the foundation of their own power, or elſe by fo great an 
obſtacle to hinder theſe deſigns which the King had begun and contrived in his mind 3 
to bring their followers and adherents into one well-united Body, drawing together 
and confirming that engine of power, which though vaſt and mighty, was yet _ 
and diſperſed as blood in the veins, through all the parts of the Kingdom. And be-» 
cauſe the preſent occaſion gave them a wonderful opportunity to allure mens minds 
with honourable ſpecious pretences , to affright the fearful into a conſent to their de- 
fires, and to ſtir up the anger of thoſe that were unſatisfied, and utterly diſpleaſed at 
the concluſion of the Peace, they began to work upon the Parifians and Picards 3 Thoſe, 
as in all times jealous of the preſervation of the Catholick Religion 3 Theſe, as terrified 
with the fear of being commanded by the Prince of Conde, to whom the Government 
of their Province had been promiſed. 

The way of meeting together, and holding intelligence with one another , was 
opencd to them by the Kings own inſtitution , who cither moved by his inclina- 
tion to picty, by the admonitions and writings of Father Bernard Caſtor a Je- 
ſuite, and many other religious men of that and other orders or elſe to cover and 
palliate thoſe hidden intentions which he had reſolved on for the courſe of his future 
Government 3 had brought in the uſe of many Fraternitizs, who under divers habits 
and different names met together upon days of devotion, to ſpend their time in pro- 
ceſſions, prayers, diſciplines, and other ſpiritual exerciſes, under the pious pretence 
of appealing Gods wrath, of imploring a remedy for their preſent diviſions and cala- 
mities, and of procuring unity, peace and concord amongft all the people of the King- 
dom 3 by which means the Catholicks did not only meet freely together in all places, 
but alſo found matter and opportunity to diſcourſe of preſent affairs, and to bewail 
the miſerable condition to which the Crown was reduced by diviſion, and by the in- 
creaſe of herefie: from which lamentations coming to talk of buſineſſes of the Go- 
vernment, and the affairs of State, it was not hard both for thoſe Brethren them- 
ſelves, and perchance for others more crafty, and better acquainted with the deſigns 
of the principal contrivers, to ſowe the ſeeds, and ingraff the beginnings of that league, 
which had a near conneQion with that devout pretence for which the Catholicks a(- 
ſembled themſelves in ſo many ſeveral places. 

* This practice was firſt begun in Picardy by Faques Sicur 4 Humiers, Governour of 
Peronne, Mondidier , and Roye, who being a remarkable man for riches and followers 
in thoſe parts, and for ſome private cauſes an Enemy to the Houſe of Momorancy, and 
by conſequence to the Prince of Conde, whoſe authority he hated, and whoſe greatnefs 
he apprehended, for fear of being put out of his Government 3 began by means of 
thoſe Aſſemblies, which were no leſs frequent there than in other places, to exhort 
the inhabitants of Peronne not to ſuffer their Town to be made the neſt and receptacle 
of Hereſie, nor to let that fire be kindled in their boſoms, which was like in time to 
inflame their whole Country, and conſume all the other parts of France : he per{waded 
them, that the firſt day of the Princes admiſſion would be the laſt of their liberty 3 far 
being made ſubje& to the tyranny of Hereticks, Seditious Men, and Foreigners, there 
would no longer be any poſlibility for them to enjoy their Eſtates, Houſes, Wives, nor 
their own Children, all which would become a prey to the covetouſne(s and cruelty 
of thoſe that governed: he added, that they veer? | expe nothing but miſchief which 
way ſoever things were carried 3 for if the Hugonots prevailed, they would certainly 
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made an agreement to give them places and Fortreſſes in Picardy: and though the Ca- 
tholicks ſhould prevail, they were to look for no better than long ſieges, miſeries and 
calamitics of War and Famine, ſince he-was ſo earneſt-to get the poſicflion of that 
Government for no other reaſon, but by the help of its ſtrength to reſiſt the laſt aſſaults 
of his evil fortune : By which plauſible reaſons that people being moved, and the inha- 
bitants of Mondidier, Roye, and Dorlan their neighbours being perſwaded to the ſame, 
they conſented to make a League among themſclves to hinder the Prince from taking 
poſſeſſion of that place, and of the Government of Picardy, and to maintain and pre- + 
ſerve the Catholick Religion in their Province. Nor was this practice leſs advanced 
in the City of Paris, where the zeal of the common people in matters of Religion, and 
the open enmity which they had at all times profeſſed againſt the Hugonots, afforded 
them very fit matter to foment thoſe deſigns: wherefore there being many of the Par- 
liament-men and Sheriffs of the City, ( Eſchevins, as they call them) and not a few of 
Religious Orders, who in thoſe meetings and Fraternities laboured cunningly the pro- 
moting of that League, a great number of men of all degrees and.qualitics were by 
a ſtrict Oath already tyed and united in the bond of that Aſſociation. 

The example of the Picards and Parifians was followed by the Nobility of Poidiou 
and Tourain, as neareſt to thoſe places poſſeſſed by the Hugonots, and more expoſed 
to the imminent danger of their authority 3 and being led by Lowis de 1a Tremouille 
Duke of Toxars, (a Lord of great dependents, and of ancient nobility and reputation, 

+ but a mag full of turbulent unruly thoughts ) were already united and aſſociated, 
drawing Hee them not only the greater part of the Clergy, but alſo a great many of 
the Commonalty. Nor did the other Provinces want either Heads to introduce, or fit 
matter to receive the ſame Confederacy, which being propoſed by men of great ſub- 
tilty, and no lcfs authority , under a plauſible name and ſpecious apparence, eafily 
gained credit even among the wiſelt , and ſpread wonderfully through all Cities and 
Provinces. 


The Form of that League and Covenant which was to be ſigned by all thoſe that 
- conſented to it, was this : . 


the League or 
Covenant, 


The form of = the Name of the mot holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, our only 


true God, to whom be Glory and Honour. - 


The Covenant of the Princes, Lords and Gentlemen of the Catholick Religion 
ought to be, and is made for the eſtabliſhment of the Law of God in its firſt 
eſtate, and to reſtore and ſettle his holy ſervice according to the form and man- 
zer of the Cathclick Apoſtolick Roman Church, abjuring and renouncing all er- 
rours contrary unto tt. 

| Secondly, For the preſervation of King Henry, the Third of that Name, 
and his Succeſſours the moſt Chriſtian Kings, in the State, Honour, Authority, 
Duty, Service and Obedience due unto them from their Subje&s, as it is contained 
in thoſe Articles that ſhall be preſented to hime in the Aſſembly of the States, which 
he ſwears and promiſes to obſerve at the time of his Conſecration and Coronation, 
with proteſtation not to do any thing againſt that which ſhall be ordained and 

ſetled by the States. 

T hirdly, To reſtore unto the Provinces of this Kingdom, and to thoſe other 
States which are under it, thoſe ancient Rights, Pre-eminences, Liberties and 
Priviledges which were in the time of Clovis the firſt moſt Chriſtian King, 
or yet better and more profitable (if any ſuch can be ſound ) under the ſaid pro- 
teFion. 

' In caſe there be any impediment, oppoſition or rebellion againſt that which is 
aforeſaid, be it from whom it will, or proceed it from whence ſoever it may, thoſe 
that enter into this Covenant ſhall be bound and obliged to imploy their Lives and 

. Fortunes to puniſh , chaſtiſe and proſecute thoſe that ſhall attempt to diſturb or 
hindey it, and ſhall never ceaſe their endeavours till the a foreſaid| things be really 
done and perfeded. | | | 


In 
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In caſe any of the Confederates, their Friends, Vaſſals or Dependents, be op= 
preſſed, moleſted or que ioned for this cauſe, be it by whom it will, they ſhall be 
bound to imploy their perſons, goods and eſtates to take revenge upon thoſe that 
ſhall have ſo moleſted them, either by the way of juſtice or force, without any ex- 
ception of _— whatſoever. | | 

If it ſhall come to paſs, that any man after having united himſelf by Oath 
unto this Confederacy, ſhould deſire to depart from it , or ſeparate himſelf upon 
any excuſe or pretence, (which God forbid:,) ſuch Violaters of their own Co 
ſciences ſhall be puniſhed both in bodies and goods, by all means that can be 
thought of, as Enemies to God , Rebels and Diſturbers of the Publick, Peace; 
neither ſhall ſuch revenge be ever imputed unto the aforeſaid Aſſociates, tor they 
l;able to be queStioned for it, either in publick or in private. © 

The ſaid Aſſociates ſhall likewiſe ſwear to yield ready obedience, and faithful 
ſervice unto that Head which ſhall be deputed 5, to follow and obey him, and to 
lend all help, counſel and aſſiſtance, as well for the entire conſervation, and main= 
tenance of this League, as for the ruine of all that ſhall oppoſe it, without par=- 
tiality or exceptions of perſons; and thoſe that ſhall fail or depart from it, ſhall 
be prniſhed by the authority of the Head, and according to his Orders; to which 
every Confederate ſhall be obliged to ſubmit himſelf. 

All the Catholicks of ſeveral Cities, Towns and Villages, ſhall be ſecretly ad- 
wertiſed and warned by the particular Governours of places , to enter into this 
League, and to concur in the providing of men, arms, and other neceſſaries, every 
one according to his condition and' ability. 

A! the Confederates ſhall be prohibited to ſtir up any diſcord, or enter into 
any diſpute among themſelves, without leave of the Head, to whoſe arbitrement 
all diſſentions ſhall be referred, as alſo the determining all difſerences, as well 
in matters of goods as good name, and all of them ſhall be obliged to ſwear in 
this manner and form following 3 


I ſwear by GOD the Creator, (laying my hand upon the holy Goſpel) 
and under pain of Excommunication, and Eternal Damnation, that I enter 
into this holy Catholick League, according to the form of that Writing, 
which hath now been read unto me; and that I do faithfully, and ſincerely 
entef into it, with a will either to command, or to obey, and ſerve, as I 
| ſhall be appointed; and I promiſe upon my life and honour, to continue 
in it, unto the laſt drop of my blood, and not to depart from it, or tranf- 
orels it for any command, pretence, excuſe or occaſion, which by any means 
whatſoever can be repreſented to me. | 


The Copies of this League framed with ſo much art by the Guiſcs,; (that making a 
ſhew to obey, and maintain the King, took from him all his obedience, and autho-« 
rity, to confer it upon the head of their Union) were very carefully, and with much 
cunning diſperſed by the hands of diſcreet wary men , and ſuch as were deeply en+ 
gaged to them 3 ſo that by little and little it began to ſpread in every place, the 
cauſe or original not at all pang; whereby making very great, but hidden pro- 
ceedings, becauſe cuſtom had already diſpoſed mens minds to a defire of novelties z 
they cafily , and in a ſhort time, drew all thoſe into one body, whom either for zeal 
of Religion, dependance of inteteſt , defire of change, or hatred of the Hugonot 
Princes, they thought fit to bind together in that League and Confederacy. But it 
being neceſſary to provide moneys for the nouriſhment and maintenance of that United 
Body, and to find out ſome proteQion of great. power and authority to ſhelter and 
defend it from the Kings forcesz the Lords of Giſe turning their eyes out of the 
Kingdom , thought that both for their Religion and themſelves , it was as lawful for 
them to make uſe of the help and favour of foreign Princes, as it had been for the Hu- 


8onots to require the aſfiſtance of the Queen of England, and the Princes of Germany ; 
S p. 
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League. 


The King of 
Spain becomes 
ProteRor «> 
the Catholick 
League.” 


and therefore they began ſecretly to treat at Rome for proteCtion , and in Spain fot 
men and money : nor did they find in any place any averſencſs to their delires ; fot 
the Pope being diſpleaſed at, and affraid of the Peace concluded with the Hugonots, 
willingly gave ear to thoſe things which might conveniently oppoſe their eftabliſh- 
ment : I the Catholick King grown jealous that the deſigns of the Duke of Alay- 
con would at laſt break out upon Flanders, and that the King to quench the fire of his 
own houſe , would be content to kindle it in his Neighbours, willingly concurrcd tg 
foment thoſe in France who laboured to renew the War , hoping that the diſcords in 
that Kingdom, might one day give him an opportunity of ſome grand delign, and in 
the mean time preſerve the peace and quietneſs of all his own. 

Nichols Cardinal de Pelle-ve, bred up in the houſe of Guiſe, treated the intereſts of 
this Union at Rome, which by Gregory the Thirteenth, a man of great candour and 
goodneſs, but of a facile nature, was hearkened unto with much rcadineſs 3 it pre- 
tending, nothing but Faith, Religion, Charity, Zeal to the publick good, correQtion 
and reformation of abnfes 3 though in effe@ it contained private pafſions , mingled 
with particular intereſts : which not being unknown to the Court of Rome, many difſ- 
courling of ſo new and high a deſign, aſcribed the cauſe of it to a deſire the Gwiſes 
had to govern the Kings will z who excluding their help and counſel, ſhewed that he 
would rule as it pleaſed himſelf z others drawing the buſineſs another way, attribu- 
ted it to their care of conſerving their own greatneſs, which they had with {o much 
ſweat and labour been fo long a building up. Nor did there want thoſe who pa 
yet further, (perchance through the malice they bore to that party) taxed the Heads 
thereof, to aim at vaſter ends 3 which whether true or falſe, were after publiſhed to 
be the depofing of the King himſelf, as a diffolute , incapable , mean-ſpirited man, 
and in time to ſettle the Crown in the houſe of Gziſe, which ſome did openly main- 
tain to be derived in a right line from Charlemagne. But whether theſe deſigns were 
indeed plotted from the beginning. or whether they took birth from the emergent oc- 
cafions which happened after , it is not ſo evident 3 for as they were divulged and 
awplified by the Hugonots, ſo were they cloſcly concealed, and firmly denied by the 
Guiſes, But they themſelves could not deny two great and powerful occaſions 3 one 
a diſcontent becauſe- they could not ſway and govern the preſent King, as they had 
done Charles, and Francis his laſt Predeceſſors ; the other a deſire to rule the Catholick 
party, founded long before by their Anceſtors, and increaſed and confirmed by theme 
ſelves ; and to theſe was added as a third, the neceſſity of oppoſing the Kings deſigns, 
which they now ſaw tended openly to their ruine, thereby to free his neck from the 
yoak of FaQions. Theſe intereſts which could not be wholly concealed from the 
Pope, (for that Court, moſt wiſe in judging of all things , did eafily penetrate into 
them) made him ſo much the more reſerved and wary what to reſolve, by how much 
the apparent reſpe& of preſerving the Catholick Religion ſpurred him on to conſent 
unto It, 

But whilſt the approbation of this League is treated on at Rome, the Pope inclining 
but ambiguouſly unto it, the buſineſs was very eafily determined on the other fide in 
the Court of Spain 3 the propoſitions being ſuch, that the Catholick King ought ra- 
ther to have defired that the League ſhould put it ſelf under his protection, than make 
himſelf be long entreated to comply with thoſe requeſts, which for that purpoſe were 
cfoQualhy mage unto him : for indeed it was a gate which did not only open unto 
him a paſſage to the ſecurity of his own States , but alſo to very great hopes of ac- 
quiring more, and at-leaſt (if no better) to keep the King of France his Forces Ci- 


vided and imployed, with which the Crown of Spain had fo long and fo obRiinate 


contentions. 

. Theſe pratices, eſpecially thoſe which were managed in France, were not unknown 
to the King, for they were repreſented unto him by the Queen-Mother , .and other 
his intimate Confidents 3 nay, the Count de Rerz had particularly advertiſed him, that 
Monſieur de Vins negotiated that Confederacy in Provence 3 and: the Prince of Conde 
by the means of the Sicur de Montaut, had made him acquainted with the Union, of 
thoſe in Poifdor; beſides, that at the ſame time one Nicholas David, an Adyocate of 
the Parliament of Paris, was fiayed and taken in his journey , which he confeſſed be 
was imployed in by the Gziſes to negotiate that buſineſs at Rome : The Hugonots dif- 
perſed certain Writings , which under title of a Commiſſion given to him, contained 
the deligns of the Catholick League, and their end and intention to poſſeſs thenleng 
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of the Crown 3 but for the moſt part full of exorbitant, fabulous, inctedible things 3 
{ that they were generally believed to have been maliciouſly fotged and { abroad 
to diſcredit the Lords of Guiſe, and to render them odious and z3 who did 
not only abſolutely deny the tenure of thoſe Commiſſions, and account David a fool, 
and no better than a mad-man if he had any ſuch Writings about him z but they alſo 
cauſed them to be anſwered by ſome of their , proving many things in them to 
be abſurd, and without any appearance of truth. But thoſe divulged Papers generally 
believed to be falſe , wrought not ſo great a ſuſpicion in the King, as the Letters of 
Monſieur de St. Goart, his Lieget Ambaſſador in the Court of Spain, who gave him 
notice how he had diſcovered that ſome French Catholick Confederates did carneftly 
treat of ſecret buſineſſes in that Court, But whether ſo many diſcords and confufions 
ſpringing up daily, they could not all be provided againſt at the ſame time, and there- 
ote they negleted thoſe which at firſt ſeemed leſs material, to remedy others which 
were more urgent and weighty 3 or whether the King taken up with his ſecret deſigns 
of opening a way to future matters, did flight the preſent danger, being confident he 
ſhould cut off all thoſe plots and conſpiracies at one time : whichſoeyer of theſe cauſes 
it were, it is moſt certain, that though the King knew all theſe practices, he was {0 
far from oppoſing or hindring them, that he ſeemed not diſpleaſed to have one FaQtion 
ſiruggle with the other, thinking that by thoſe jarrs which would ariſe between them, 
he ſhould remain abſolute Arbitrator, and enjoy the fruits of that weakneſs which they 
wculd bring upon themſelves by —_ upon one another. Befides, he thought this 
ſo high and fo general reſentment of the Catholicks, gave him a very lucky occafion 
to break the conditions of peace granted to the Hugonots, and to make appear to the 
World, that he did it not of his own reſolution, becauſe he had © intended from the 
beginning 3 but becauſe of the general diſcontent of his Subjects, of whoſe good, and 
of whoſe defires he was obliged as a Father to be much more careful, than of com- 
plying with the will of thoſe that were rebellious and diſobedient3 for which cauſe 
did not only tolerate the continuation of thoſe praQtices about the League, but by 
ambiguous a&tlons, obſcure words, and dark anſwers, that admitted ſeveral interpre- 
—_ he almoſt made it be believed, that all was managed by his order and pers 
mmions 
But if the King reſolved to make uſe of that opportunity to break the Articles of 
Agreement, the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde wexe no leſs difpoſed to 
do the ſame 3 who having thruſt the Duke of A4lancox out of their faRtion, ſought to 
lay hold of any occafion that might kindle the War again , by which they hoped to 
eſtabliſh their own greatne(s : wherefore the King of Navarre and the Prince of Coude 
having often complained to the King and Queen 3 the King of Navarre, that his inte- 
reſts were utterly forgotten in the conditions of the Peace 3 and the Prince of Conde, 
that neither the Government of Picardy, nor the City of Peronue were ed unto 


him 3 and the King having till interpoſed delays and impediments, had at laſt remit- 


ted all to be determined by the States : now upon this new occaſion of the League, they 
tedoubled their complaints the more earneſtly, urging that they could not continue in 
that uncertainty of their preſent condition, whilſt their adverſaries united their forces 
in a League to ſuppreſs and deſtroy them : with which importunities the King being 
troubled, and having (rather to hold him in hand, than with an intent to perforni 
it) offered the Prince in Read of Peromne and Picardy, to give him St. Fean d' Angely 
and Cognac, in thoſe parts where the ſtrength of the Hugonots lay 3 he not ſtaying for 
the aſhgnment, ſuddenly made himſelf Maſter of them, and following the ſucceſs of 
that beginning, ſent for Monſieur de Mirabeax winder colout of treating with him con- 
cerning other buſineſſes , and forced him to deliver up Bravage into his hand , a Fort 
of great importance, as well for that it lies upon the Coaſt of the Ocean Sea, as be- 
cauſe it abounds with ſuch ſtore of Salt-pits, which yield a great and conſtant revenue z 
he made the'Sieur de Montaut Governour, and put into. it a ſtrong Garifon of his de+ 
pendents, furniſhing it with ammunition, and fortifying it with exceeding diligence 1 
nor content with that , but vigorouſly proſecuting that/enterpriſe by the means of his 
dependents, in a few weeks he nd tres his own power , Royan, Pons, Talemont, 
and Marans, with many other confiderable places in Xaintonge. 

But the King of Navarre, who with more deliberate conſiderations had raifed his 
thoughts to higher defigns, making uſe of the ready boldneſs of the Prince of Conde in 
thoſe matters where force and violence were needful, with infinite moderation Are 
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which as well by choice, as nature, he was much inclined) under title of being Gover- 
nour of the Province, reduced the principal Cities to himſelf, ſhewing both in words 
and ations, a great deal of gentleneſs to the Catholicks, a great deal of reverence to the 
Kings perſon, ſingular deſire to help the advancement of every one, and very much 
trouble for the loffes and outrages which by occaſion of the War he was neceſſitated 
to bring upon that Country 3 by which arts having gained all the people of Perigort, 
and the Towns of Loudun, Agen, Ganache, and many leſſer places, he poſſeſſed all that 
Country except Bourdeaux, where the Parliament reſiding, the Citizens had ever re- 
fuſed to admit him 3 yet ceaſed he-not after many repulſes, fometimes to allure them 
with kind meſſages, ſometimes to aſſure them with large promiſes, 'ſhewing himſelf 
to be utterly averſe from the animoſity of the FaCtions, and the cruelties uſed by others 
in Civil Wars, fince he of his own accord had ſetled the uſe of the Catholick Religion 
again in thoſe places that were of his own Patrimony, from whence his Mother had 


taken it away, and with much modeſty, reſpe&, and favourable Declarations treated 


with the Church-men concerning the intereſts of Religion 3 which artifice, or nature, 
or rather (as it oftet: happens) artifice derived from nature, won the hearts of all the 
people, and took off that hatred , which (as Enemies to the Commonwealth) they 
were wont to bear to others who had held the chief command of that Faction 3 which 
he deſiring to join and unite into one body, as he ſaw the Heads of the Catholicks ens 
deavoured to do on their fide, having obtained leave of the Citizens to enter Rochel, 
(the command whereof he knew to be very neceffary for him) he was ſo skilful in ma- 
naging the affections of the people, that. having tamed and aſſured the minds of the 
Citizens, which were full of ſuſpitions, and unapt to give credit to any body, by their 
counſel, and with the conſent of all the Cities which followed their party, the Depus 
ties whereof he had afſembled- ine that place, he in the end made himſelf be declared 
Head and ProteQor of that party , and the Prince of Conde his Lieutenant General, 
ſhewing' himſelf every where ſo full of ſincerity and moderation , that he thereby 
gained not only their inclination and good will, but alſo a very free and abſolute au-' 
thority over them 3 which among ſo many jealoufies , and ſo many pretenders, per- 
chance he could not have obtained by other arts: for neither the Prince of Conde, nor 
the Mareſhal 4' Aville, nor perhaps Monſieur de la Nowe, nor Monſieur de Robax would 
ſo eaſily have yielded to him, if they had not been forced (beſides the ſplendour of 
his'Royal name) to- give place to, his popularity, and his arts. of Governing. Now 
having obtained the power of that Faction chiefly by the favour of the Rochellers, and 
knowing that Monſieur de Fervaques as a ſubtil man, and not truſty, was ſuſpeted of 
all, but .cſpecially the Citizens of Rochel, who delired for their ſecurity, that Meſheurs 
de Roban, de Mouy, de Iz Noue, Langoiran, and other old Abettors of that party, might 
have the firſt place in their Councils, and in their Civil and Military Offices 3 or elle, 
perſwaded by 4” Aubigny, who affirmed he had diſcovered that Fervaques at the very 
laſt point had revealed his intended departure to the King, and that they were not 
ſtayed, becauſe the King having a wonderful ill opinion of him, gave no credit to his 
words; he cunningly gave him occaſion to go his way, (as hath been alrcady related) 
and making up his Council of men that were famous for integrity and honeſt intentions, 
did not only take away the jealouſic of the'Rochellers, and of all the neighbouring Pro- 
vinces, who feared he would change his'Power into a tyrannical Government, 
won the hearts of many Catholicks 3 who, ſo they might enjoy the liberty of living in 
the Religion of their forefathers, were alſo diſpoſed to ſerve and follow him. He in- 
terpoſed his authority that the Rochellers might give way to the exerciſe of the Cz- 
tholick Religion in- their City, and before he departed procured; leave for Maſs to be 
ſaid in a little Church, many being preſent at it z which things accompanied with his 
modeſt temperate.ſpeeches, as they gained him a great deal of affe&tion from thoſe of 
his own party 3 ſo did they leſſen and extinguiſh that hatred which the Gmiſes by im- 
putations.of revolt .and apoſtacy , endeavoured to faſten upon him among all degrees 
of people in the Kingdom. | 

But the King, in ſogreat a combuſtion of all things, and in ſo miſerable a condition 
of his Crown, which was openly aſſailed by the Politicks and Hugonots, and ſecretly 
conſpired againſt by the Catholicks of the League, having conceived great hopes of 
finding a way to compaſs his deſigns by means of the General Aﬀembly of the States, 
Was intent upon calling them together in the City of Blois, where he, with his Mothes, 
and the: Duke of 4lancon his Brother arrived the tenth day of November 3 and bays 
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by his Letters given notice to the Deputies of the. ſeveral Provinces to meet oon= 
without delay , the buſineſs was followed with ſo much diligence, that the fixth day 
of December gave a ſolemn — to the Aſſembly, The Kings intention was 
(proſecuting his own deſigns) by means of the States, to ſettle a firm general Peace, 
which being eſtabliſhed by the common conſent of the whole Nation, to man ſhould 
have cauſe to find fault withal 3 but, laſting in a firm continuance, might quite aboliſh 
the intereſts of the ſeveral parties, cauſe the preſent animoſities to be forgotten, and 
give him time and opportunity to execute his own reſolutions of abaſing and weaken- 
ing the ſtrength and credit of both the FaQtions. He hoped that a mbderate Agrees 
ment would readily be laid hold on by all the three Eſtates: For the Clergy were al- 
ways fain to contribute very largely, as to a War wherein they were more intereſſed 
than any othersz the Nobility wearied with the toils of War, and exhauſted with the 
vaſt expences of itz and the Commons, who beſides the continual and intolerable taxes 
and contributions, being (in the Fields by the inſolenties of Souldiers, in the Cities 
by the interruption of Trade) ſabje to all the miſeries of War, ſeemed greedily and 
impatiently to deſire Peace. 

With theſe ends and hopes, the ſeveral Orders of the States being met together in 
his preſence, he began with a grave effeCtual Speech to deplote the miſerable calami- 
tous eſtate into which the Kingdom of France, fortnerly ſo powerful and flouriſhing, 
was then reduced ſince every degree and part of fo great a Monarchy being fallen 
from their former greatneſs and proſperity, into a labyrinth of diſcord and confuſion, 
was manifeſtly brought to terms of lamentable ruine and deſolation : That the obedi- 
ence and veneration of the Royal Majeſty, which had in all times been (o and 

eculiar to the French, was now utterly loſt: That the bond of that charity which the 
bore of one common Country uſeth ordinarily to knit faſter among men of right undet- 
ſanding, was broken to pieces by the violence of inveterate inteſtine hatreds: That by 
the licence of Civil Wars, which had laſted ſo many yeats, the due reſpeR to juſtice 
was taken away, the fear of Magiſtrates trodden under foot, and the fincerity of mens 
manners exceedingly corrupted : That he knew, whatſoever calamitics the people ſuf- 
fer, are always attributed to the Prince's evil Government 3 yet he was ſatisfied with 


- the clearneſs of his own Conſcience, and doubted not but equal Judges would free 


him from all blame, conſidering the tender age of the King his Brother, and of bim- 
ſelf, when the beginnings of that miſchief brake forth : That all the World knew how 
much care and pains the Queen his Mother had undergone to remedy thoſe misfor- 
tunes, which from what cauſes they were derived, was ſufficiently apparent : That the 
conſervation of the Kingdom, and the inheritance of her Sons yet Children, (conſpired 
ainſt with ſo much cunning, and openly affailed with ſo much violence) was to be 
afcribed to her prudence, conſtancy and magnanimity 3 but if her vertuous endeavours 
had not been able to extinguiſh thoſe miſchiefs, too fierce and powerful, in their be- 
pinnings, perchance it was the permiſſion of Divine Providence, to puniſh the fins of 
h Prince and People together: That it was likewiſe manifeſt to every one, what he 
himſelf had done for the ſuppreſſion and extirpation of the preſent evilsz that under 
the Reign of the King his Brother, he with thoſe victorious atchievements which were 
not unknown unto the World, had tried the rigour of the ſword 3 but he had found 
by experience, that the letting of blood only weakened the body, but neither leſſened 
the violence nor malignity of the diſeaſe : That by civil inteſtine Wars, Religion it (elf 
(which receives its nouriſhment from Peace) was much impaired and abaſed, ſo that 
in ſtead of gaining thoſe Souls that were gone aſtray, by violent means they did indan- 
er the loſs of thoſe that were molt zealous in the truth 3 for which canſe he had both 
e he went into Poland, laboured: to bring in Peace by a Ceſſation of thoſe calami- 
ties3 and fince God had called him to the Crown , endeavoured by all means e 
to procure the repoſe and quiet of his Kingdom : That to that end he had called the 
Aſſembly of the States, that by the advice of his good and faithful Subjets ſome way 
might be found to ſtop the courfe of thoſe preſent miſeriesz withing, rather than they 
ſhould continue, that the thred of his life might be cut off before he had ſen the 
half of his days : That it was therefore time to think among themſelves of ſome whol- 
ſome remedy, by which putting an end to the reciprocal enmities, diſcords, wars and 
animoſtties, they might with gentleneſs and moderation perfeRtly reſtore the candour 
of Religion , bring mens minds again to their due veneration and obedience, reduce 
the integrity. of /Jultice to its primitive condition, baniſh the pernicious liberty of Vice, 
Gg 2 recover 
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recover the; angjient ſingle hanefly of Manners 3 and (finally, give breath. to thoſe dan- 


Aw gersof the Clergy ; to.thoſt'toils of the Nobility , and to thoſe loſſes and diftractions 
'of the Common people, which by ocgaGon of the War he was (to; his great grief ) not 


only; force to.continue ';; but alſo_te increaſe and; multiply without end ; That he 
thought for: the procuring of thoſe; bleſſings, there was no more ſecure nor effectual 
means ,; than-a gaod, moderate, and leaking Agreement 3 and yet that he was ready to 
give car £0-any reaſons that 'could be objefted to the contrary, and to any other means 
that could be propounded, that fo he might make choice of thoſe which ſhould be 
thought the beſt , moſt cafie, and moſt profitable ; That therefore he did earneſtly 
exhort every.one of them: that laying apart all pafiens and intereſts, they ſhould ſtudy 
ſincerely to find out fuck propofitians/as they thought moſt fit, co caſe the troubles of 
the State, and quiet the diſtractions of the Kingdom 3 for as he was very willing to 
conſult of all things in common, fo was he abſolutely reſolved; that whatſoever they 
concluded and eſtabliſhed, ſhould be moſt exactly and punCtually obſerved. 

The High Chanccilour Birago ſpake: then to the like effect, .3nd with a longer Ora- 
tion ſhewed the ſame things, concluded at laſt, that ſince the admirable wiſdom of the 
Queen-Mother ; and: the vaſour and generdlity. of -the King had: till then preſerved 
Fraxce inthe midi of fo many troubles and dangers, the States ought now to offer 
their general 'opinion and adyice, every one fitriving to propound ſuch proficable, ſea» 


| ſonable-remedies, . as might-relieve the Kingdom from preſent, and keep it ſafe from fa- 


ture 'miſexics... All the three Orders ſeverally gave the King many thanks for his affe- 
Qionate care, and :praiſed his juſt intention, every one promiſing for their own parts 
tb affiſt with faithful loyalty and ſincetity of heart,  ' | 
But though in theſe firi appearances the Kings intention and that of the States ſeem- 
&d both :to be the ſame, yet inwardly they were very different for the Deputies of 
the Provinces were for the moſt part ſuch as had ſubſcribed to the Catholick League, 
and were ſwayed: by the counſel and ſuperintendency of the Duke of Griſe, who being 
abſent himſelf had ſent his Brother of Mayenne , Pierre Eſpinac Archbiſhop of Lyoxs, 
the Baron ;de Senecey, and many other of his dependents thither 3 and therefore the 
Deputies whom-it concerned to propoſe and conclude matters in the Aſſembly , were 
for the moſt part reſolved, not only to moderate the laſt Articles of Peace , which the 
King would willingly have-agreed to 3 but alſo to break them utterly, and again with 
more force than ever tp begin the War againſt the Hugonots, who having violated the 
conditions, had alrcady*taken arms for their own advantage, .: But the Kings mind 
was abfalutely averſe ifrom that ,, which being known to the Deputies, who had dife 
covered it by many figns, eſpecially by his Speech unto them, and foreſceing that by 
his power he would delude and fruſtrate all their deſigns, as long as he was able to re- 
ſolve atone of whatfoever was propounded; they ſought cunningly to take away that 
Prerogative, and ſettle it in a certain number, who ſhould have power to conclude 
and determine all bufinefles without contradiction or appeal. Wherefore the Deputies 
of the Nobility and Clergy partly conſenting, and the: Deputies of the Commons not 
altogether oppoſing, they thought it unfit to diſpute openly whether the States were 
fuperiour to the King or no, (a very ancicnt queſtion, though diſproved by the-manner 
of holding/the States, and always deluded and made vain by the Kings authority) but , 
to petition the King , that for the difpatch of all buſineſſes with ſpeed, and with the 
general-fatisfaRion, ' he would be pleaſed to ele a number of Judges, not ſuſpeQed 
y the States, 'who together with twelvc of the Deputies, might hear ſuch motions 4s 
from time to time ſhould be propoſed. by every Order, and conclude and reſolve upon 
them, with'this condition, that whatſoever was jointly determined by the Judges and 
Deputie her, ſhould have the form and vigour. of a Law, without being ſubjeR 
tobe es revoked: 


O 

- The King was not ignorant of the importance of that dernand 3 and though he was 

mwardly, much diſpleafed that they. went about to deprive him of, the power which wa 
naturally 1his, and-from a free King bring him to the flavery of his. Subjecs 3 yet by 
bow much:;greates thei force of that ſtorm was, with [ſ{o. muck: the more dexterity en» 
deavouring| to overcome'it,: he anſwered gracioully, that as often as the States ſhould 
offer any propobitions or demands, he would without delay hearken to the twelve De+ 
puties, (which he gaye:them power to nominate}: and: that as :foom as he: had maturely 
weighed their reaſons ,: they: thould: have a ſpeedy and reſolute: anſwer to determine 
whatſoever. was neceffazy for their general contentment 3 and that for the —_ _- 
action 
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faRion of them all, he wi willing to deliver unto-rhe-Stares the nanles-of fuckaswere 
kdmitted to his Comncils, to-the end that they might ikhow'rhequatities of rhbſe iper> 
Tons by whoſe advice he-meant'to govern, which-he would conſeyt- #0: do byche? 
ample of 'any of his Predtteffors3 but to confirtn atid-ratific wharſoever ochers.dhould 
determine without himſelf, it was not! poſſible. for him ever to yidl to in anpuran- 
fier, it being contrary to all precedents obſerved/by the King his Bredeceffors: The 
States being excluded from that hope, and deſpatring of being-able ro.compaſÞtheit 
defires, {ince- the tuning of the demand was taken notice off, 1tummed anochtr ways 
and began to propoſe, That matters of Religion might firſt of all be decided x: for it 
being once eſtabliſhed to adimit ho other but the Gatholick, (which neicher the Wing 
himſelf would dare to' eppoſe; nor any of the Deputies, though there were manyof 
them who ſectetly were of another wind) all hope of i Peace wodld be laid afide,'and 
the War with the Hugonots preſently be reſolved on Whetcfore the Archbilhopof 
Lyons propoſing, for the Clergy, the Baron de Semeecy For the Nobility, with thevon> 
ſent of Perre' Verſoris , one of the principal Deputies, for -the'Cominons, aiman.dtes 
pending upon the Houſe of 'Gmiſe, and one of the chieteſt Kicklers ih the Leagues tlie 
Clergy concurred in this Vote, That the King ſhould be moved'td prohibit the @xer+ 
ciſe of any other than the Roman Catholick Religion; and that all ſores' of people ſubs 
je& to the' Crown ſhould be forced to live according t6 the Rites of That Chuprch: "the 
fume Propoſition was followed by -many of the Nobility who ſuffered their Vbres ro 
be ſwayed by the will of others , though many of that *'Order: were" agaltiſty nor the 
integrity of the Roman Catholick Faith, but the taking up ofi Arthis/ deliving' dreipre> 
ſervation bf Religion , #nd reducing of ſuch as were but of 'the' way; but by .thoſt 
tneans which might be uſed without War. The-Commons affetited to this laſt -opis 
nion, becauſe the- burthen of the War lay chiefly upohi the ac} as Mer> 
chants, Tradeſmen and- Husbandmen : nor could any of the Depiltics: (why I pure! 
cular reaped fruit by thoſe troubles, and being engaged with thi Heads of the League, 
did therefore obſtinately follow the Vote of the Prelates) have-power to perſwade any 
of them to change their verdi&z for Fear Bodin, a min famoys for'ltarning andiex+ 
perience in State-affairs, 'one-of the Deputies of the Cotntnons of'Vermandow, und who 
was ſecretly induced by the King to contradi& the Church-men in that- particular; 'en+ 
deavoured by a long diſcourſe to make appeat unto the Aſſeribly how ruinous and. Fatal 
the new taking up of Arms would be , repeating from the begihning all the-dangers 
and miſcries of the late Wars, which made 4 very deep imptdhon'in the minds-f -rhe 
third Eſtate, and would have done the like in both the! other Orders, 'if theiy Conſei- 
ences had been abſolutely free and ſincere 3 but metting with men who were: not only 
carried by'the zeal of Religion, but whoſe opinions were byaſſed dtd pre-ingaged, it 
was determined by plurality of voices, that requeſt ſhould be made unts the Ring to 
eſtabliſh only the Catholick Religion in the Kingdom, arid to exclude for evet all com- 
munion with the Hugonots. Nevertheleſs, Bodin procuxed certdin wards-to be entered 
in the Records of the Order of Commons, to certifie"theit deſire of unity it/Religion 


without the noiſe of Arms, and the neceſſity of War. - - => be] 
- This motion of the States being propounded to the King, who had alteady ſoundell 
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the ſecret praQices of the: Aﬀſembly, made him reſolve no longer to oppoſe,. {know- . 


Ing that the plurality of voices would be clearly againſt him) but-to delude the pro- 
politions of the Deputies 3 for by oppoſing, he ſaw thoſe Arms of the Catholick League 
would be turned upon him, which were then prepared againft the Hugonots 5 where+ 
fore ſeeking obliquely to hinder that determination, he propoſed to-the States and per- 
ſwaded them, that before it were enacted, Commiſſioners ought to be ſent to the King 
of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, and the Mareſchal 4* A#vile, who by true ſubftantial 
reaſons ſhould perſwade them to obey the will of the Seates, withobt returhing again 
to the fatal hazard of Arms, hoping by ſuch delays to find fome remedy againſt-chat 
reſolution which he ſaw the inzjor part of the Deputies was obſtinately betit upon. : To 
that purpoſe they choſe the Archbiſhop of Vieune , Monſieur de Rubempre, and the 
Treaſurer Menager, Commiſfionets to the King of Navarre ; the Biſhop of Antun; Mort 
fieur de Momorine, and Pierre de Rate to the Prince of Conde, the Biſhop of Puits, the 
Sicur de Rochefort, and the Advocate Toley to the Mareſthal 4 Anvile, to know the laſt 
reſolution of every one of them. But the King of Navarre having hotiee whichbway 
the States inclined, and ſeeing ſo terrible a ſtorm preparing againſt Hits, whilſt the 


time was ſpent at Bloys in conſulting, and things were drawn out in lengeti mma 
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p 1576. of opinions, and other obſiagles 'which were interpoſed; he being reſolved to make 


Blais, where only the Deputies of one party were met together 3 and therelooe Be 


ready for War, bufied himſelf 'in gathering Souldiers with infinite diligence from all 
parts, and in ſcifing upon many places convenient for the defence and maintenance of 
party 3 which ſucceeding according to his delires, he had poſſeſſed himſelf of Baz, 
Perignexx, and St. Macaire in Guienne, Chivray in Poition, Suimperley in Breragne, and 
with a more Watlike than numerous Army. laid ſiege to Marmande, a great Town 
ſeated upon the bank of the Garoxne near to Bourdeaux, and therefore very commodis 
ous to ſtrengthen that place, which was the only principal City of that Province that 
made reſiſtance. | 

In the mean time the States Commiſſioners being come unto him, he gave them 
audience at Agen, in the beginning of the year 1577. with demonſtrations of great ho» 
nour and reſpe&, | There the Biſhop of V:enne having eloquently declared the reſoly- 
tion of the States; to ſuffer no other but the Catholick Religion in the Kingdom of 
France, exhorted him effeQudlly in the name of all the Orders to come unto the Aﬀſem- 
bly, to-re-unite himſelf in concord with the King his Brother-in-law, to return into 
the boſom of the Church, and by ſo noble and fo neceſſary a reſolution to comfort all 
the Orders of the Kingdom 3 by whom, as firſt Prince of the Blood , he was greatly 
eſteemed and honoured 3 and aftcrward inlarging himſelf, he repreſented the ſeveral 
commodities of Peace, and the miſerable deſolations of War. The King of Navarre 
with ſuccin&, but ſolid words replyed punQually, That if the happineſs of Peace, and 
miſeries of War were ſo great and many as healledged, the States ought therefore ſin« 
cerely to eſtabliſh that Peace which was before concluded, and not by new delibera- 
tions, and by revoking Edidts already made, to kindle again the ſparks of War which 
weze almoſt extinguiſhed: That it was an cafie matter to diſcourſe of the rooting 
out of a Religion by the Sword, but experience had always ſhewed, it was impoſlible 
to effeR it 3 and therefore it was to be eſteemed a more diſcreet advice to allow a ſpis 
ritual Peace, thereby to obtain a temporal one 3 than by diſquieting mens Conſciences 
to fancy the conſervation of an outward Peace : That for his part, he was born and 
brought up in the Religion he profeſſed, and he believed Riill that ic was the right and 
true Faith 3 but yet when by ſound reaſons urged to him by men of underſtandin 
and not by force and violence, he ſhould find himſelf to be in an errour , he w 
readily repent his fault, and changing his Religion , endeavour the converſion of all 
others to the belief of that Faith which ſhould be acknowledged the true one : Therc» 
fore he prayed the States'not to force his Conſcience, but to be ſatisfied with that his 
good will and intention 3 and if that anſwer were not ſufficient to content them, he 
would expe new and more particular demands, for the better anſwering whereof he 
would preſently aſſemble a full Congregation of his party at Montauban; but in the 
mean time, while he ſaw all things prepared to make War againſt him, he was con» 
ftrained to ſtand armed upon his own defence, to prevent that ruine which he plainly 
ſaw contrived by his Enemies. 

The Prince of Conde*s anſwer was very different 3 for having received the Commiſ- 
ſioners priyately , he would neither open their Letters, nor acknowledge them for 
Deputies of the States General, alledging that that Aſſembly could not be called the 
States General, which wanted the Deputies of ſo many Cities, Towns and Provinces, 
and which treated of violating mens Conſciences by force, of ſhedding the Blood- 
Royal of France, and ſupp the Liberties of the Crown, to comply with the de- 
fires of ſtrangers, who were ſo hot upon the proſecution of their own intolerable, per- 
nitious intereſts of ambition and private ends, that it was a Conventicle of a few men 
ſuborned and corrupted by the diſturbers of the publick Pcace, and therefore he would 
neither open their Letters, nor treat with their Commiſſoners, 

The. Mareſchal @ Amville gave an anſwer not much unlike, but ſomething more mo- 
derate, the Deputies having found him at Monzpellier : For having repreſented to them, 
that his heart was real as any mans to the Catholick Religion , wherein he had been 
born, and would continue as long as he lived , he told them, that it would be both 
vain and impoſſible to prohibit the exerciſe of the Reformed Religion granted by fo 
many Edics, and confirmed by ſo many Concluſions of Peace, and that by blowi 
up & flames of War, the deſtruction and ruine of all parts of the Kingdom wou 
be continued 3 but that it ought to be conſulted of in common in a lawful Aﬀem- 
bly of the States General of France, and not in a particular Congregation as that of 
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teſt againſt the validity of whatſoever ſhould be there decreed or reſolved; © x$# 
wo 7 Commiſicnets teturned' to Bloys with theſe anſwers in'the beginning of 'Fe< Sr 
breary y and the Duke of Guiſe being come thither to give a colour to the buſineſs ori 
his part ; the inclination of the States appeared manifeſtly ready-to diſanul the late 
Edi& of Pacification , and reſolve upon a War with the Hugonots: Wherefore the 
King not willing to draw the hatred of all the Catholick party upon' himſelf, ' nor give 
them cauſe to ſuſpe& the ſincerity of his Conſcience, making the Pope and all Chti- 
ſtendom believe he held intelligence with the Hugonots , which, jealouſie would have 
endangered the Catholick League to take Arms of themſelves without his Authority; 
and diſorder the whole ſtate of things : Beſides being adviſed by the Bifhop of Ly- 
mog2r, and Monſieur de Morvillier, two of his principal Councellors, he determined 
(ſince he could not by open reſiſtance hinder the deſigns and progreſs of the Catholick 
League, which already had taken too deep a root) to make himſelf Head and Pro- 
tecor of it, and draw that ' Authority to himſelf which he ſaw they endeavoured to 
ſettle upon the Head of the League, both within and without the Kingdom 3 hoping 
that he being\;once made Moderator of that Union, in time 'convenient means woul 
not be wanting to diſſolve it, as a thing direQly oppolite to his intentions : Wheres. 
fore ſhewing 2 great defire to extirpate the Hugonot FaCtion, and making all/beheve 
that he was highly offended with the Princes anſwers, he cauſed the Catholick League 
framed by the Lords of the Houſe of Lorain to be read, publiſhed and ſworn in the 
open Aſſembly , where they themſelves were preſent, eſtabliſhing it asan Irrevbtable 
and Fundamental Law of the Kingdom: Then he declared himſelf principal Head and #ewrythe It. 
ProteQor of it, with loud ſpecious proteſtations, that he would ſpend his laſt breath elf Head of 
to reduce all his people to an unity in Religion, and an entire obedience to the Roman = ——__ 
Church: Thus did he labour to avoid that blow, which he ſaw he could not break *** 
by making, reſiſtance, Th 
But the King having for many days ſhewed a wonderful deſire to ſuppreſs 'the Hus 

gonots, purpoſed with one mortal blow to try the conſtancy of: the-Deputics 4 for ha- 
ving ſent his Brother the Duke of Alancon, andthe Duke of Nevers unto the Aﬀem< 
bly, he cauſed them to propoſe, that it being requifite to make Wat with powerful Ar- 
mics, againſt thoſe that were diſobedient to the Catholick Church, ' great ſums of money 
were allo neceſſary, and that therefore the Kings Treaſury being-exhauſted, he deſired 
the States to aſſiſt hit with two millions of Ducats to maintain the vaſt expence$ of 
War 3 which none ought to refuſe, fince they had all fokmnly taken the Oath of 'the 
League, and thereby obliged themſelves to contribute their Fortunes in common at 
which demand , the Deputies for the City of: Paris -not being Rong (becauſe ſome 
were indiſpoſed , and the reſt gone home to ele& the Prevoſt des Merchands 'the chic 
Officer of that City) and therefore Fear Bodin being Preſident of the Order of Com+ 
mons, and knowing all that burthen was to be kaid upon the people; roſe up; and'an- 
ſwered, That the Third Eſtate had always propounded and proteſted to defire/unity 
in Religion, and the reducing of thoſe that went aſttay but without the noiſe'of Arms 
and War, and that if they looked into the Records of the Aſſembly, they ſhould find 
thoſe very words formerly expreſſed in the Vote of the Commons, which” he-had 
cauſed to be regiſtred, and that ſince they- had not conſented to' the Waty neither 
were they bound to contribute to the expences of, it, to ſatisfie the fantaſtical humoutrs 
of ſome of the Deputies, and conſume their own Eſtates - to renew the yet bleeding 
wounds of the Kingdom : to which ſpeech of his, not only the other Orders; bit the 
Clergy themſelves aſſented , who having ſworn that in words ,” which they 'were/not NW. OP 
ſo forward to perform in ations, and defiring no leſs than the reſt to eaſe. themſelves - + >; 
of thoſe contributions wherewith all of ther. were equally 'wearied and barthaied, _..;,, 
the ardour and conſtancy of thofe began to waver, who had fo teadily reſolved upon -- » -»* / 
a War at the charge and dariger of other men :' whereupon the King turning his @ * © * 
according to the. wind, the next day he himſelf propounded to: the Deputies, "That 
fince they thought the charges of War fo grievous a burthen; 'they ſhould! patiently 
expe the Duke of Montpenfier and Monſieur ide Byron, ſent by him to the” King of 
Navarre, to procure his converſion in a friendly afid peaceable manner 3  withiwhi 
motion (notwithſtanding the oppoſition of many) the major part of the Depaties were 

i 1.23000 Job5.: 


contented. , ct 
ght thto the 


me 


Not many days after the Duke of Mp er returned 3 and being brought! 
Aſſembly by the-Kings command, related in order.all that had-paſled in- his Negotia- 
cion, 
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Goa, ur” in ſubſtance ſhewed chem that the King of Noverre being moſi deſirous of of 
the: Peace of the Kingdam, would be contented with ſuch reaſonable conditions, as 
cutting off sll exorbitant, Gaperfluqus matters which were granted in the laſt Edie, 
. might moderate and compoſe all differences without putting themſelves upon the ne- 
mts mat and gave almoſt aſſured hopes, that he himſelf ( he would 
acalion to! have it thought SPELIIE Catholick by com ion) might 
_ time condeſcend to alter his opinion, and make a happy concluſion of all things; 
which relation coming from the Duke , who was of the Blood-Roz Brother-in-law 
tothe Duke of Griſe, and alwa jonny the Catholicks, t fuch an eff in 
the minds of all, as encouraged Jean Bodiy and others of the Grder of 
4gain ry the way of agreement with exprels proteſiation, that unity in Religion 

to be procured without War ; Which Vote being ſome days Rifly oppo- 
s Fd as conſtantly maintained , was at laſt carried , and a Writing drawn up 

is the Neme of the States , beſeeching the to endeayour an unity in Reli 
Wy panecky), means, and without the neceſſity of War 3 which being propounded by 

e King himſelf in his Council, the opinions concerning it were diverſe 3 for the 
Doke, and Cardinal of Ge the Dyke of Moyrr: the of Nevers, and others, 
wa apalak the propoſition of the States, ag ent the end they aimed at could 

pot be: without the extirpation of the Hugonots, who were up in Arms, 
_ moreover had already renewed the War and afirming, that laſt propoſition of 
the Deputies to be artificially contrived and cxtorted 5 whereas the firſt had been vos 
luntarily and = anon agreed 0n, and the Oath taken in approbation of the League, 
which was directly cantrary to the preſent proceedings. But che Queen-Mother, the 
Dake of , the Mareſchal de Cofſe, Monficur de Byron, the High Chancellou 
Byrego, Morvilier, Chiverny, Beliewre, and Villeclaire, with the major part of the Council 
being of the _— opinion, alledged that there were many other means ( 


ſach as:r d more time) to bring thoſe that were out of the way, home into t 

bf of the Chant 3 and that to defiroy ſo much people would exceedingly weaken 
the Kingdom, _—_ it gun bnty the late miſcries and dangers. W Ao it 
was concluded that th Duke © f Montpenſier {ſhould xcturn to thei King of Navarre, to 


know his laſt anſw his converſion and reconciliation to the Church, and 

the ſetling of a laſting, reaſongble Peace. 

- In the mean time anany other things were debated in the Afembly, about the rule 

of juſtice, the ordering of the Fingers, the payments of debts, and the reformation 
of manners3 amopg w! | — ome of the Prelats moved, that the Council of 

Trept might be xeccived and obſcryed : but the Deputics of the Nobility, and thoſe 
of the Gommons oppoſed it Goutly 3 with which the major part of the Clergy concur- 
ing; for the conſervation (as they (aid) of the priviledges of the Gallique Church, 

fach- as had been granted to jt by ſeyeral Popes , it was at laſt reſolved, that ic 
ſhould paſs no further, 

The Heads of the Catholick League and their followers omitted not to ſeek ſome 
way of reftrginip a wu. the Kings power, and propounded that his Council might be re- 
the Kg ny 5 Proves i wo © heetinn be and 

at en ha ince of om, as is the au mis ach 
States, Put this motion being made but coldly, and Gifly oppoſed by man my 
trary 49 the anient conſturions 3nd all former precedents, it was in the en tons, 
Te} the mention of it fhould too much exaſperate the King, 
With-theſe deliberations, not only ambiguous and uncertain, but alſo oppoſite and 


dips iſagpocing among themſelyes , che Congregation of the States broke up , which har 


yi 
r_ any jt " 


neigher concluded Peace nor War, the King was left fxee to do what pleafed himr 
: who having heppily, though pot without much pins and induſtry , overcome 
ies of the Licague, was in: meaſure confirmed in the xefolation of his 
os having, not only increaſi his lawracd hatred toward the Houſe of Gwe, 
tby Inno weakneſs, and the £00 great power of their Fadtion: 
hi being reſolyed to eftabliſh Peace, becauſe both parties were nouriſhed and 
fomentrd by the > he 6x of x pat 5 — = of Lymoges away —_— 
£X Mervilier from et-Council, Rpedking that t 
ence with the Duke of Gziſe, and that they had perſwaded him to de- 


and 


ſecret intell 
Slave kim pidgdief Rohan: pot ſincerely, but: to ab that party 3 for though 
pe" had Giccectied beppily, be thevght aeyerthelels he had diſcovered that in 
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many occaſions they had diſſwaded the War with the Hugonotsz which they having 
done... becauſe they thought it ſo became their Order, being of the Clergy, had there- 
by ſtirred up the Kings anger and ſuſpicion, who was jealous beyond meaſure bf ſecing 
the League favoured or not oppoſed by any of his own Creatures: The Biſhop of Ly- 
mrg-s being retired to his own houſe, lived very quietly all the reſt of his days 3 but 
Morvillier, a man ſecretly full of great ambition, was poſſeſſed with ſo deep a melait- 
choly, that within a few months he ended his lite with grief. 

The King preſently diſpatched Monſieur de Byron and Secretary Villeroy to the King, 
of Navarre, that they being joined with the Duke of Montperſfier, might proſecute the 
Treaty of Agreement: But though the King of Navarre (who with wiſe conſidera« 
tion meaſured the ſtrength of his party, which was not very powerful at that time; 
making ſhew to do it through a moderation of mind , and a defire of the general 
quiet) did yield to decline the late conditions, and conſent to what was propoſed by 
the Kings Agents 3 yet the Prince of Conde, of a fierce haughty nature, and the Hu+ 
gonot Miniſters , with whoſe advice all things were neceſſarily to be governed; wete 
ſill obſtinate againſt Peace , unleſs upon the Capitulations already eſtabliſhed, diſpu- 


' ting about ſuch things as neceſſity diſpoſed another way : wherefore as ſoon as their 
; ſtubbornneſs, and the difficulty of the Treaty appeared to the King, being reſolved to 


put the Hugonots in mind of their weak eſtate , and force themito teceive conditions 


' of Peace, if they perſiſted in their wilfulneſs, he ſent out two ſeveral Armies againſt 
{ them in the beginning of Aprilz one into the Countries near the Loyre, .and the Pro- 


vinces on this fide the River, under the command of the Duke of Alancon, who to 
remove all diſguſts , was declared his Lieutenant-General 3 the other, on that fide of 
the River in Xaintonge, under the Duke of Mayenne, whom he made uſe of much more 
willingly than of the Duke of Gziſe, becauſe he found him of a more moderate mind and 
inclination 3 and beſides thoſe two Armies, he ſet forth a Fleet under Monfieur de Lans 


ſac to clear the coaſts, and hinder the entry into. Rochelle: By this means he thought 


preſently to make the Catholick party weary of thoſe expences which (by the manage- 
ment of the Duke of Alancon) would become intolerable ; and at the fame time to 
break the obſtinacy of the Hugonots , letting them ſee how little means they: had to 
reſiſt his forces 3 whereby he might afterwards accommodate the conditions of Peace 
in (ach a way as ſhould appear to him juſt and reaſonable, fince the former Capitulati- 
ons could be neither broken nor moderated, unleſs there were firſt ſome begining of 
a War. zd 

It was not hard for either of the Kings Armies to do great matters in a little time , 
for the Hugonots being reduced to an exceeding want of men and money, were not. 
able to keep the field 3. and their fortified places, though: valiantly defended, yet has 
ving no afliſtance ready either of their own party, or of ſtrangers, their only help and 
refuge in all times of their need , they were fain either to let- themſelves be miſerably 
deſtroyed, or yield to the diſcretion of the Conquerors. So no Head of the Hugonots 
appcaring in the Field, the Duke of 4/ancon having attacked, and within' # few'days 
taken {2 Charite,; was marched into Amvergne, and had beſieged Iſoire, a place firongly 
ſituated and well fortified, but which imported moſt, conftantly, or (to ſay better) 
deſperately defended by the inhabitants: Yet as the event always proves it impollible 
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to keep any place that cannot be relieved , it was brought'to ſuch extremity at the ' 


beginning of Je, that being at laſt yielded to diſcretion, it 'was not only ſacked, 


and the inhabitants put to the ſword, as it pleaſed the immoderate will of: the Duke 


of Alancon, 'but it was alſo ſet on fire, and burnt to the very ground : Or the othet , 


fide, the Duke of Mayenne, having without difficulty taken Thoxne-Charente, 'and Mas 
rans, had laid fiege to Browage, a place for ſituation, Rirength', arid the profit of the 
Salt-pyts, 'of very great impottance 3 where the Prince of Conde having tryed all poſs 
ſible means to relieve; the beſieged, the Hugonots after forme difficulty wete brought 
into ſuch a condition, that about the end of: Augsft they delivered it up, ſaving only 
the lives of the Souldiers and inhabitants, which agreement the Duke punRually ob+ 
ſerved. Nor did cheir affairs proſper better by Sea than Land': for Lavſac with the 
Kings Fleet having driven away that of the Rochellers commanded by the 'Sieur dz 
Clairmont , and taken two of their greateſt Ships, landed alſo in the Iſle of Oleron, 
took it 3 and being at laſt come to the Cape of Blaye, did exceedingly incormodate the 


affairs of Rochel. Theſe accidents having qualified the Prince of Conde's fury, and 


overcome. the obſtinacy of the Miniſters 3 there was = any of-the Hugonats, = 
| H ore- 
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foreſecing their total ruine, did notidefire and labour for peace, with ſo great an incli« 
nation of all private men, that the{$ouldiers forſook their colours, the Gentlemen re. 
tired to'their own houſes, and the inhabitants of the City, deteſting the exerciſe of 
Arms, xeturned to the buſine(s of their ſhops 3 beſides, the Mareſchal @ Amville, wha 
in their proſperity had united his Counſtly and Forces with them , now pretendi 

he had been abuſed and ill dealt withal by certain Heads of the FaQton, did endeas 
your to make his peace, and return unto the Kings obedience, and had already taken 
Arms againſt ſome of the Hugonots , by whom he gave out, that he had been grie 
vouſly offended. | 
Nor were the Catholicks more cool and moderate in their: defires of peace 5 for 
though the good ſucceſs of the War redounded to the benefit of the King, and of the 
Catholick Religion, yet the charge of contributions, and the loſſes the Country ſus 
ſtained by the inſolencies of the Souldiers, and want of Government in the Duke of 
Alaneor's Army, reſulted to the detriment and ruine of private men 3 wherefor: ſecs 
ing that the War, though unaRive, and not very dangerous, was yet like to be 'ong 
and tedious, a great many of thoſe who at firſt cither defired it, or did not oppoſe 
it, began now to long for peace, to free themſelves from the burthens and incommos» 
dities of the Wax3 and, except the Lords of Gxiſe and their dependcnts, there was 
not any who did not think it requiſite to procure an agreement, for the eaſe of ttc peo 


| ple who were, o exceedingly opprefſed. But the expeRation of the Hugonot party 


was ſetled upon the King of Navarre, who (having from the beginning foreſcen that 
miſchief, and deſixed peace) now treating at Bergerac with the Kings Deputies, knew 
{fo well how to hide and conceal his weakneſs, that though he ſtood not upon thoſe 
conditions:-which were- laſt concluded with the Duke of Alencor, yet he held up the 


. affairs of his party in being and reputation. But the Kings inclination, and by cons 
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are already dark , he cauſed it to be publickly proclaimed that very night 


ſequence. the caſine(s of his Miniſters, was not leſs than the policy of the King of 
Navarre : 'wherefore a Ceſſation of Arms being agreed upon for a few days in the be+ 
ginning of September, the Accommodation was fo aQtively followed, that in the end 
the Articles of Peace were concluded with fo great contentment of both parties, that 
the King/'being come to Poittzers . with the Court for that purpoſe, ſhewed mas 
niteft figns of joy, calling it His peace 3 and the Prince of Conde imbraced it with 
ſo much grcedineſs, that the ratification coming to him in the m—_ when it 
. y torchs 

t. | 

_ - The EdiG of this Pacification was very copious, being compriſed in Seventy Four 
Articles, which did limit and take away many . of thoſe exorbitancies that had bee 
granted in the former EdiR in favour of the foreign Forces eſtabliſhing a very modes 
rate, political Government, equally juſt and reaſonable for both parties ; it permicted 
the exerciſe of the Reformed Religion in the Houſes of Gentlemen Feudataries, or (49 
they call them) * de Haute Fujtice, with the free admiſſion of every body : but in the 
Houſes of private Gentlemen, not above*the number of ſeven was allowed, and in a 
prefixed place in every Juriſdiction and Baily-wick, except in Paris and ten leagues 
about,' and two leagues compaſs from the Court whereſoever-it ſhould be 3 it bridled 
the licence of thoſe who leaving their Religious Orders, had joined themſelves in ma- 
trimony, by ſpecial favour pardoning, what was paſt, and ſeverely regulating the fu- 
ture-z- ie refiored the uſe .of the Catholick Religion in all places from whence it had 
been taken during the War : it preſcribed the preſent refticution of Eccleſiaſtical Re- 
venucs to Prieſts and Prelates in what Province ſoever, and that without any delay: 
it obliged the Hugonots to the certainty of Baptiſm, to keep the appointed holy-days, 
to exclude Confanguinity in Marriage, and many other things wiſely obſerved in the 
Catholick Church, and very proper for a peaceful orderly Government : it took away 
ler Chambres ® mi-patties (as they call them) which'were already ferled in Paris, Rowen, 
Dijjon and Bretagne , leaving them Riilt. in the other Parliaments, but with a ſimaller 
number of Hygonots ; nor was any thing omitted which could hinder diſcords, take 
away feendals, 're-unjte-the minds of thoſe that were difideat or divided, and ſettle 
che authority of Magiſtrates and vigout of the Laws in their firſt ftate and condition: 
Yet were hy er to the Hugonot Loxds for their ſecurity for the ſpace of 
four years, -after which (the : Edi&t being entirely obſerved) they promiſed faichfully 


£9 xefiare them into the Kings hands.z they ſerving only in the interim till che Edit 
of Pacification was fetled in a way , and by time and obſeryance reduced unto the on 
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dinary uſual courſe. Theſe places were: Montpellier and Aiguemorte in Languedoc 3 Myon 
and Serres in Dauphine 3 Seine in Provence; Perigaenx, la Reolle, and le Mas de Verdun 
in Guienne 3 things all prudently ordered, and diſpoſed for the eſtabliſhment of a well- 
ſetled Peace. | 

But though the King for the Catholick, and the Princes of Bowrbon for the-Hugo- 
not party, had (to the univerſal joy of the people? concluded this Agreement, which 


ſeemed very likely to take away the late diſcords , and quiet the diſtracted cſtate of 


the Kingdom .yet neither were mens minds generally pacified , differences totally 
compoſed, nor the tumults utterly appeaſed z but the fire of publick War being ex- 
tinguiſhed, particular ns did (till boil in the intereſts of private perſons for net- 
ther did the Mareſchal 4' Arville (who every day withdrew himſelf further from the 
Hugonots) ceaſe to proſecute thoſe by whom he pretended to. be injured in Langue- 
doc, under colour of reducing the places of his Government under his own command 3 
nor did the Sieur des Dignieres in Dauphine dare to truſt the peace, nor hazard him+ 
ſelf upon the Kings word, remembring what had befallen Mombrun, in whoſe company 
he had made War, and therefore! till continued armed for his ſecurity : -and the Ca- 
tholicks (eſpecially the adherents of the League) when they ſaw the Hugonots meet 
at their Sermons, being inflamed with anger, and tranſported with paſſion, could not 
ſuffer them without murmurings and. detraQtions, which occafioned many contentions, 
and ſometimes dangerous bloody accidents ; whereby a great part of France, though 
the peace was made, continued ſtill in broils and inſurrections. But the King belic- 
ving that the benefit of time and moderation of Government might at laſt appeaſe 
and extinguiſh all thoſe commotions, diſſemblcd thoſe things which were written 
and preſented unto him from ſeveral parts, and had ſetled his whole thoughts upon 
the framing and executing of his deſigns : yet after the ſpace gf ſome months, ſeeing, 
the ſtirs and difſentions (ill continue ,, he reſolved that the Queen his Mother going 
into PoiGox to confer with the King of Navarre, and then into the other moſt fue: 
ed Provinces, ſhould with the wonted cffe& of her preſence compoſe the differen- 
ces, artificially taking away thoſe ſcruples which till diſturbed the Edit of Pacifi- 
Cation, ] 

About that time the King created two Mareſchals, men of admirable valour in War, 
and ſingular prudence in Government, Armand Sieur de Byron, and Jaques Sieur de 
Matignon, who free from the intereſts of the Duke of Gziſe, depended meerly and 
wholly upon the Kings will , acknowledging him) their ſole BenetaQor 3 and though 
Byron for thoſe paſſages concerning Rochel , - and ſome other jealouſics , had for a long 
time been little favoured by the King, eſpecially before he came unto the Crown 3 yer 
being now reſolved to exalt and truſt thoſe who were difaffeted to the Houſe of 
Guiſe, he came to riſe to one of the higheſt places : it being generally conceived, 
that he was chiefly induced to thoſe other matters by the envy and hatred which he 


- inwardly bore that Family, by which he knew that not only his advancement was 


oppoſed , but that oftentimes , and particularly at the Maſſacre at Paris, his death 
was both propounded and perſwaded. And becauſe Rexato di: Birago the Highs 
Chancellour at the recommendation of the King and Queen. was by the Pope rc- 
ceived into the number of Cardinals 3 that moſt important Office was conferred up- 
— Hyrault Viſcount de Chiverny , one of the Kings moſt truſty intimate Coun- 
ellours. 

In the mean time the year 1578 being begun, the Queen-Mother , after ſome de- 
lays, cauſed by the ſharpneſs of the Winter, had with a noble train of principal Lords 
and Gentlemen , begun her journey toward the King of Navarre, taking with her the 
Lady Margaret her Daughter, to reſtore her to him, ſhe having by his ſudden depar- 
Eure been left behind him at the Court : being arrived at Bowrdeaxx, ſhe ſent to treat 
With the Deputies of the Hugonots, who, as to their Head, were come unto the King 
of Navarre , who (in this weakneſs and flenderne(s of his party, mens bodies bein 


 wearied, their eſtates conſumed, and the minds of the Proteſtant Princes alienate 


by reaſon of (the ſmall account that had been made of Prince Caſimir and the Gers 
mans) was forced by cunning and diffimulation to ſupply the publick neceſſity, and 
his own private maintenance : Wherefore being, reduced into a corner of that Province, 
Governour of Gienne only in title, deprived of a great part of his own revenues, and 
altogether excluded from the Kings favour and liberality, wherewith his Anceſtors 


bad bara up theix dignity aftes the loGs of the Kingfom of Navarrc, he was on the _=_ 
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ſide fain to imbrace Peace , becauſe he had not forces to make War 3 and on the: 
other he was neceſſitated ſecretly to ſuffer private diſcords to break forth/into as of 
hoſtility, thereby to maintain his aredit and his followers, who had no other means to 
keep themſelves 3 wherefore with politick deliberations , and with a certain lively 
promptitude which was natural to him, he made ſhew exceedingly to: reverence the 
Kings commands, and'yet maytaged his own intereſts ſo dexterouſly, that in ſuch an 
exigence of urgent affairs, his vivacity was much eſteemed by men of underſtanding z 
though ſome blamed his reſolution to' live rather in that manner !like a baniſhed man, 
than to ſubmit himfelf into the Kings obedience, who by infinite ſigns was known to 
be more averſe to the Houſe of Lorarx than to him. 7 4 | 

But though this variety of intereſts had prolonged the treaty of matters till the be- 
ginning of February 1579. yet could it not utterly diſturb it, fo that at laſt it-was cons 
cluded at Nerac, where both parties were met 3 for the Hugonots not having Rirength 
ſufficient to think of War, were content in the end (the obſcurity of the Edit being 
taken away, from whence all thoſe difſentions were thought to ariſe) that every par- 
ticular ſhould remain ' firmly eſtabliſhed, and the Peace (as much as the ſecret deligns 
of borh partics did allow) perfeQMly ſetled. 2; w 

In the mean time the King, conſtant to his own intentions, had begun to confirm 
the ground-work of his determination 3 for beſides the two Marecſhals which were 
formerly choſen, he had given the Office of General of the Artillery (that for a long 
time had been held by Monſieur de Byron ) to Philibert Sicur de 1a Guiche, and had de» 
clared Lawrence Sieur de Mangiron Lieutenant-General in Daulphine, which place was 
vacant by the death of the Sieur des Gordes : and the Government of the City of Pa- 
ris, formerly held by the chief Lords of the Kingdom, was given to Kene Sicur de 
Ville-guier, ( then one of his two principal - Favourites ) and' Francis Sieur 4* O (the 
other) was Superintendent of the Finances, and almoſt at the ſame time Fear Sicur 
a* Aumont , a man'of very noble birth, and not inferiour valour , but not favoured 
with the power or union of any of the FaCtions, was ctcated Mareſchal in the place 
of Francs de Momorancy , who waſted by the tediouſicſs of adverſe fortune , was 
lately departed out of this life. The King bred up contirually ncar his perſon (be- 
fidcs thoſe who already ſate af the Helm of Government) many young Lords and 
Gentlemen , of great hopes and expeRations, to fill up the vacancy of thoſe Offices 
that fell daily 3 among which the chick were Anne Son to the Viſcount de Foyewſe, 
and -Fean Lowis the Son of Monſiear de 1a Valett, who by the vivacity of their wits 
did equal the nobleneſs of their extraQion: for the Viſcount de Foyexſe, Father of Anm, 
being honourably deſcended, had long been Governour of Gaſcogne, and amidſt the 
greateſt combuſtions had faithfully followed the Kings and Queens party, without med- 
ling with cither faQtion'3 and -Monfieur de Ia Valete the Father of Jean Lowis, being 
alſo a Gentleman of moſt noble blood , having commanded the Light-Horſe in the 
courſe of all the Wars, had gained an extraordinary reputation of valour : Wherefore 
theſe young Lords bred up in the diſaipline of the Court, (where they had the example 
of their worthy Progtnitors, and advanced into the Kings Chamber) were as Leaders | 
to the reſt, who were brought up in great number to the principal hopes of the 
Crown: and though Monſieur de Duelus, and Francis the Son of Maxgiron, two of 
theſe young Favourites (falling into a quarrel with Antraquet and Riberach, Favourites 
of the Houſe of Guiſe ) were both ſlain in Duel, and St. Megrin (a third Companion 
of theſe two) was killed in a few days after by ſome that were unknown, as he came 
out of the Court late at night 3 yet the King, fatisfying both his grief and anger by 
doing honours to the dead, (in ſo much that he cauſed their Statues-in Marble to be 
erected in the Church of St. Pax/) did till raiſe up others into his favour, who for 


Henry the 1TT. birth and ingenuity were proper for the greatneſs of his defigns : which things whik 
g—_ ® they were ripening, the Kings life was very different from that education in which 


from his childhood he had been trained up generouſly in the midſt of Arms 3 for h+ 
ving at firſt determined to feign a foft quict courſe of life, very conformable. to the in- 
ward inclination of his nature, and out of meaſure pleaſing to him 3 he gave himſelt 
over wholly to his eaſe, frequented Sermons and Proceſfioris, converſed often with Ca- 

' puchins and Jeſuits, built Monaſteries and Chappels, uſed to undergo penances and 
wear hair-fhirts , wore his beads openly at his girdle, and was often preſent 'at the 
Schools of the Penitents, and at the Canonical hours of the Hieronomites, - who were 
brought by him to live in his own Palacez by which aQions he ſhewed a —_—_ 

| : afteaion 
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affeRion to Religion , 'and a moſt ardent defire to increaſe amd: propagate it. This 
manner of living did, it freat part, produce the effe& he delired3 tor many of the Ca- 
tholicks, talled atleep, and weened from a Milicary life, by the example of their:[Frince, 
tad turned themſelves to quiet peaceful thoughts; and to-the care of their: domeſtick 
affaires. which, in the revolations of ſo many Wars; had' beer long neglected and for-- 
gotten 3 ind among the Hugonots, ( port laying afide their ſtubbornneſs, fince it was 
not provoked 3 and-patt ſeeing alt gitts and favgars- were beſtowed upon ſuch as fol- 
lowed the Kings example, in reverencing Religion; and jg Catholick duties.) ma- 
ny, by lictle and little, withdrew themſelves from that party, and eicher really, or in ap- 
pearance, mo with the Roman Church 3 fo that a few moneths of peace-werecleer- 
ly ſeen- to have converted more'then twenty years of continual 'War- had done be 
fore. . Sy 1 —_ 

But, this deliberation of the Kings, which, if it had been proſecuted with the ſame 
ſeverity "it was begun, might perchance have happily effected his propoſed end z be- 
ing at length drawn aſide by pafſion and inclination, began 'to paſs from devotion to 
tuxury, and from eafe to'diffoluteneſs ſo that though he- continued in the ſame ſpiri- 
cual exerciſes, yet his hours of recreation, and dayes of reft, were ſpent in delightful 
Paſtimes, ſumptuous Mafques and Balls, Stately Marriages, and: continual converſation 
with the Ladies of the Court, whereby, his deſign of a quict and peaceful life, cor- 
rupted by little and little, was no longer art and diffimulation, but turned into'cu- 
ſome, and abuſe 3 and though on the one ſide the advantage of takingoff mens minds 
from their wonted fierceneſs, did thereby continue ; yet on the other it rendred the 
King very odious, and contemptible to a great part of the Kingdom: For the * No« 
bility, (ſeeing their Prince's favour was totally ingrofſed by a few men, and every one 
excluded from any advancement at Court ; but by the means of thoſe Favourites 
C commonly catled Minions, ) who were not onely to be ſerved, and waited on, above 
the condition of their birth, but oftentimes alſo to be corrupted with great Preſents ) 
were kindled with an infinite difdain, and, ſhunning and avoiding the very fight of the 
Court, awakened and ftirrcd up the ſtate of preſent affairs. The Common People in> 
tollerably burthened with new Taxations, and innumerable grievances, not onely there+ 
by to heap up treaſure ſufficient to ſuſtain that-fabrick of the Kings defigns, but much 
more to ſupply his ſuperfluous expences both ſpiritual and temporal, and to feed the 
greedy covetouſneſs of his Minions 3 ſeeing themſelves in a much worſe condition in 
Peace, then they were wont to be in War, hated the very name. of the King, ' and 
murmured againſt his way of Government. The Clergy, no lefs burthened then the 
reſt, did continually blame the Counſels of that Adminiſtration, which bad made 
Peace with the Hugpnots to follow the Luxuries, and Pleaſures of the Court 3 and 
many of the Principal Hugonots themſelves, though they peaceably enjoyed 2 liberty 
of Chalieace, yet could they not ſettle their minds, nor free theraſelves from. jealous 
fies, whilſt they faw the King publickly addicted to the ſevereſt exerciſes of the Cathos 
lick Religion, and continually incompaſſed by the Capuchins, Jeſuites , Bernardines, 
Hicronomites, and other Religious Orders fo that in the midft of Peace, nothing but 
the Perſecution of Herefie was daily threatened. Thus the King's ſecret deſigns, fra- 
med, and plotted with ſo long care and induſiry , ( as is the cuſtome of too fubtil 
Counſels) did, at length, produce effects very different fromithe intent and aim of 
their contriver, - | 

This occaſion of the general hatred againſt the Kings Perſon, was not omitted by 
the Duke of Giſe, nor by his brothers, and confederates, for doubting of his intentions 
in matter of Religion, whereof they had declared themſelves "defenders 3: and having 
already ,. by many conjectures, found ont the end to which the ation tended 3 they, 
being no leſs politick, and crafty then himſelf, did: labour, by all' means poſſible, not 
onely to increaſe the ill-will, which was in a manner generally borne him, and to bring 
him into the contempt of all his People, but alſo to gain themſelves credit and repu> 
tation, and to win the love, and applauſe of every one; grave in their ſpeech, affable 
in their converſation, ready to ſhew favour and affiſtance to thoſe that needed, boafters 
of their own vertues, which were many, and ( which among the common People, is 
alwayes very prevalent ) of noble Prefence, comely Perſon, and graceful behaviour. 
So, though the King diminiſhed their Power, by bringing ſuch into imployment as 
were averſe from them, and onely depending upon himſelf, yet they grew up ano« 
ther way, cunningly receiving, and alfiſting ſack as were injured, and _—y Na 
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Male-contents to joyn with them 3 and, though the King had taken off much of that 


hatred, which formerly, ini the common ſort of Hugonots, was very great againſt hi 
by having granted them both an- inward, and an outward Peace, yet did ons 
the hatred of the Catholicks, and particularly of the Pariſians, imputing his favours to« 
wards the young Gentlemen that were about him, unto an unfitting irregular deſire ; 
his Devotions and Penances to hypocriſie, and diſſimulation z the advancing of his de- 
pendents to offices and honours, to a tyrannical power, and a greedy appetite to de- 
your all things 3 which things, they themſelves not naming, but ſpeaking of the Kingy 
aQions with ambiguous words and reſervations, cauſed them to be divulged by aQtive 
eloquent men, ſometimes figuratively in the Pulpit, ſometimes openly in meetings and 
ordinary converſations, and many times, by little pamphlets, under divers Titles, made 
them be artificially deſcribed and publiſhed. q 

- But the King'truſting to the ſecret ſtructure of his deſignes, which he thought to be 
in a very good forwardneſs, believed. he ſhould at laſt be cafily able to overcome all op- 
poſitions 3 and to level the line of them the more regularly, by joyning the Theo» 
rick tothe Practick, he retired himſelf every day after dinner with Baccio de Bene,and 
Giacopa Corbinelli, both Florentines, men exceedingly learned. in the Greck and Latine 
Studies ; making them'read unto him Polybizs and Cornelius Tacitus z but much more 
often the diſcourſes and Prince of Machiavel z which readings fiirring him up, he 
was ſo. '\much the more tranſported with his own ſecret plots3 for the advancing 
whereof, that he might the better engage and oblige the principal perſons more nearly 
and confidently. to himſelf, under colour that the Order of the Knights of St. Michael 
was become mean and common, by having been too eaſily, and too indifferently con» 


* ferred by his Predeceſſors, he inſtituted a new Order of Knighthood 3 which with 


of Savoy, 
uſurps the 


—_— of principal places, he 


firi& rules, and an aſbgnment of certain Revenues, he called F Ordre du St. Eſprit, ſo- 
lemnizing the Ceremonies of it upon the firſt day of the year : But, as this Prince was 
moſt ingenious in laying his deſigns, and ardent in the beginning of them, but remiſs 
in the proſecution, having found many difficulties at Rome in his purpoſe of aſſigning 
Church Lands to that Order of Knighthood, under title of Commendams ; ſo the profits 
of that Order were fruſtrated, though the Name and the Order it ſelf being placed in 
perſons of eminent quality, hath continued for many years in high eſteem and venera- 
tions , 

Whileſt theſe things paſs at the Court, the Queen Mother ( having concluded the 
Treaty with the King of Navarre, and endeavoured to make him taſte the delights and 
benefits of Peace) went to viſit the Provinces of Gaſcogue, Languedoc, and Dauphine, 
every one receiving her Anſwers as ſo many Oracles, ſince the King, ſhewing a defire to 
live quiet and retired, had remitted all the weight of Aﬀairs unto her care 3 and has 
ving left her Daughter with her Husband, ſhe had conferred with the Viſcount de Tw- 
renne in Poitiox, and had compoſed differences with the Mareſchal & Amvile in Langue» 
doc, who, having ſucd for pardon, ( yet, without ſtirring from his Government ) was 
returned (though but in appearance) unto the Kings obedience. Laſt of all, the Queen 
went to Montlzel, a Town of the Duke of Savoys, not far from the Contines, to ſpeak 
with the Mareſchal de Bellegarde;, who, during the Wars of France, had poſlelſed 
himſelf of the-Marqueſate of Saluzz0. 

Bellegarde had , for many years, held the chief place in the Kings favour, and in the 
beginning of his Reign, was, by him, created Mareſchal;” but afterward , for ſome 
jealouſies the _ conceived of him, and by the inſtigation of his competitors Chiver- 
ny and Villeguier, he was faln out of favour; and, under pretence of ſending him into 
Poland, to negotiate for the Duke of Alancon, he had cunningly ſought to put him 
from Court : But, being openly favoured by the Mareſchal @ Amville, and ſecretly 
by the Duke of Savoy, he went into the Marqueſate of Saluzzo, where, having found 
a light occaſion of —_— with Carlo de Birago, the Kings Lieutenant, who held the 

ily drove him away by forcez and having, without much diff 
culty, made himſelf Maſter of that State, he carricd himlelf in imitation of 4 Amvile, 
obeying 'the King's orders onely ſo far forth as he himſelf thought fit. This aQtion 
of his did not onely prove very prejudicial to the Aﬀairs of France, but likewiſe wrought 
great ſuſpicions in the Italian Princes, who, with reaſon, doubted, that Bellegarde, (tt 
on by the Catholick King, to deprive the French of the Marqueſate of Saluzzo, might 
-give the King occaſion, tor the recovery of his own, to bring the War into Italy, aod 
- put the affairs of that Province int9 contubon 3 and that fo much. the rather , becans 
Te; they 
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they ſaw Bellegarde leavy Soldiers, and fortitie places, and yet knew not with whoſe 
money he could do thoſe things; Wherefore the Pope being moved, had prayed the 

Venetian Senate, as Friends to the King, to interpoſe their wiſdom, to take away the 

vicafion of that fire, the preparations whereof were ſo near at hand: The Senate un« 

dertook the buſincſs very carefully, and having cauſed their Ambaſſador Grimano to 
treat with the King, and Franceſco Barbaro Retident in Savoy, with the Mareſchal de 

Belegardt, was the occaſion that the King committed that affair unto the managing of 

his Mocher. - For this cauſe, the Queen, not being able to draw Bellzgarde unto Grens- 
{ Sk, whither the Duke of Savoy, and the Venetian Ambaſſador, were come to meet 
Her, was content to go to Moxtlxel, ( according to her cultom) making ſmall account 
of Ceremonies ( which uſe ſo much to-trouble Princes ) ſo ſhe might obtain her ends 
in the ſubſtance of things. There, having wrought the Mareſchal toacknowledge the 
King, and reccive the Patent of his Government from him, ſhe diſpatched it for him, 
with many demonſtrations of honor 3 but, whatſoever the occaſion were, the Mare{- 
chal died ſuddenly as foon as he was returned unto Salrzzo; and before the Queen 
departed from thoſe Provinces, the Governours aid Guardians of his Son delivered up 
that State into the hands of the King of France. 

The Qyeen being gotten out of that trouble, paſſing thorough Boxrgogne; was re- 
eurned unto her Son, to affiſt in the adminiftration of the Government 3 whileft he, 
retired from the management of affairs, ſeemed onely to mind Feafts and Solemnities, 
leaving all buſineſſes to her, and to his Council, though indeed every leaſt particular 
paſſed thorow his own hands 3 by which arts he thought himſelf o ſecure of preſent, 
and certain of future matters, that he believed he had already fully executed all that he 
had ſecretly contrived in his mind. Onely he thought the courſe of his deſigns was 
Kopt by the Duke of Alancon, who, fickle and unconftant in his defires, ſometimes re- 
tiring, himſelf from Court, ſometimes returning confidently again 3 now holding intel 
ligence with the Male-contents, and within a while refuſing to meddle with them, 
kept hit Rtill ſolicitous with many jealoulics and anxieties. | 

The Queen-Mother endeavoured principally to remedy that fear, as a thing ſo The _— 
material , that the tranquility or diſturbance of the Government - depended on it : jv nitdrawn 
Wherefore , the people of the Low-Countries being already withdrawn from the from the King 
Cubje&tion of the Cathelick King, having firſt befought the King of France to receive Dorinion.firlt 
them into his proteQion 3 and after he refuſed/ it, having offered the Command of ferk, proce8ti 
themſetves to the Duke of Alancon, if with a powerful Army he would deliver ther King of proncey 
From fear of the Spaniſh Tyranny» the Queen, defirous to free ote Son from his ſuf- 4" then pur | 
picions, and to provide a convenietit State for the other, exhorted the King to let ger the Duke 
the Duke of Alancer accept of the proteQion- of the States of Flanders, and to raife of 4a. 
an Army, upon fained ptetences, within the limits of Fraxce 3 alledging, that all yn- 
quiet faQious ſpirits would go _ with the Duke, and diminiſh that peRtilent matter 
which maintained the diſcords and troubles of the Kingdom: arid , the better to 
ground and fertle that defign. ſhe tryed to renew the fo often rtjeRed Treaty of Marx- _ 
ziage, between the Duks and the Green of England z which, though it could- not be 
concluded;'yet, at leaſt, this conſequence might reſult trom jt 3 That the Queen, by her 
Forces and Authority, would incline to favour the Duke in His new Command'; where- 
forc, omitting nothing that could advance that end, after many Embaſſies on both - 
ſides, Alanton himfelf went this yeat perfonally itito Emgland, whete, being honourz+ 
bly and ſumptuotſly received by the Queen, he ſtayed chere a great while 3 and, though 
ſhe ed es ſubmit her felf to the yoke of Matrimony ,; and that the Teare of 
England did likewiſe abhor the Government of a French King 4 'yet, becaufe the in- 
tereſt of State requited to difſemble, as well co: encreaſe- the Dukes reputation, and by | 
pr wm the ſitength of the States' of * Flatdtrs, as alfo to cauſe a jealoufie ih phe Tlie 
the Catholick King, who, - at that time, was intent about many other deſigns', which name of F1en- 
were much faſpc&ed by alt the Princes his Neighbours y' the' Queen famed to cons 59 = 
Cent unto the match, and; amongft the: porps and delights of her Cotirt, honoured and all the Lows 
favoured the Duke of 4lancon very fimiliarly 3' i whoſe behaff the King difpatched Eon 
an honourable Emballie,” the chief whercof was Fracir de Montpenſier Prince Dau- 

Phin, a Lordof winning carriage, and often imployed, being kriown t6 be of a fincere 

minde, an honeſt (but not crafty) nature, and very far from _— i 
witty fadtious minded few.” At the atrtivat of Qhis'Embaſſic , which was receiver 
with great tokens-of honour, the artickes arid-evnditions were of, which" were 
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execution of the Edi@ fully accompliſhed, 


xncmory,” purpoſcd to go unknowa. into that Province, aud þy che help 0 


to be oblarved by both partics 3 and the buſineſs wei: ſo fat, that the Duke and 
Queen gave each other a Ring in token of future Marriage 3 though ſhe nevertheleſs 
rſevered conſtantly in her reſolution of a. free, ſingle life, and therefore would by 


2 means ſuffer it to go any further: But theſe things happened in the courſe of the 


year following | 

In this year the King of Navar, after the departure of the Queen-Mother, did af 
ſcmble a Congregation of his Party at Mazere in the County of Foix, to deliberate in 
what manner they ſhould behave themſelves for the time to come 3 where. ( amongft 
the diſcourſes of Peace, the ſpirits of many that defired War, ſhewed their inclinatþ 
ons ) in the end it began to be debated, whether the Peace ſhould be continued, ot 
that they ſhould return to the hazard of Arms. Nor was the King of Navarre him» 
ſelf much averſe from active thoughts, knowing, by experience, that peace and idle- 
nefs did ruine by little and little, and inſenſibly diminiſh the ſtrength of his party 
for many, weary of innovations, returned ſincerely unto the Catholick Church, many 
ſccing the Hugonots depreſſed, and excluded from Offices and Honours,did feign to re- 
turn to it; and all of them ( old buſineſs growing out of date, and the authority of - 
Command languiſhing ) did equally withdraw themſelves from the cares and inte» 
reſts of the FaQtion : and he himſelf being reduced to a very low ebb of Fortune, not 
onely foreſaw his future ruine, but for the preſent had not wherewithall to maintain 
the honour of a King, nor of firſt Prince of the Blood. To which neceſſities, the in« 
Nigations of the Prince of Conde being added ( who was of a more tierce unguiet 
nature, unable to digeſt the affront of being excluded: from the Government of 24+ 
vardy; and the aſſent, or rather'defire of many young men that ordered matters of 
Government concurring in the fame) they concluded at laft, that it was bettcr to try 
the fortune of Arms, than to periſh ſecurely in the idlcneſs of Peaces and they res 

wh to prepare themſelves, and ſeek ſome occaſion to begin the War, ſo much the 
rather, becauſe the Kings manner of life, being already thought to proceed from diffo- 
luteneſs of Cuſtoms, and weakneſs of ſpirit, it incited all to carry themſelves without 
reſpe&, according to their proper intereſts and inclinations. Wherefore the King of. 
Navarre calling to him the Deputies of Languedoc and Dauphine, which were come to 
the Congregation 3 after a long diſcourſe, wherein he exhorted them, on their parts, 


to lend what aſfliſtance they were able unto the Common Cauſe, he gave them pieces 


of a broken French Crown of, Gold to carry to Monſieur de Chaſtillon, Son to the Ads 
miralde Coligny, who was already gotten into Languedoc, and to Monſicur des Diywierer, 


who was in Daxphine, with direRion, that they ſhould give credit, in the matter and 


order of War, to thofe that ſhould bring them the remaining pieces of the Crown, 
eſteeming that a very ſecret Token, and not ſo eaſily to be counterfeited : with which 


determination, each retiring into his own Province, they began ſecretly to make them» 


ſelves ready to take up Arms. , | 2 

But the King of Navarre ſecking to put a gloſs upon the buſineſs, with ſome ſpeci 
ous reaſonable colour, the time drawing on, that the Cautionary Towns were to be re+ 
ſtored, though the King demanded them but coldly, rather out of compliance with 
the Catholick party, then a deſire'to have them 3 yet He made a mighty noiſe about 


it, and often calling Aſſemblies of the Hugonots (which they call $ynods) endeavour- 


ed to ſhew them, that the time of reſtoring thoſe places was not yet come, nor the * 

_ the free exerciſe of their Religion was 
neither permitted in Champagne, Normandy, Bourgogne, nor the Iſle of France z wheres 
upon, the Miniſters growing hot, who were very much pleaſed with that, pretence; 
their minds began to incline to War 3 for the beginning whereof, the King of Ns- 
varre was reſolved to undertake ſome notable enterprize, the fame whereof might 
quicken the ſlowne(s of all the reſt of his party : wherefore he thought of begin» 


Ty Pr an attempt.upon Cabors, which Town having been promiſed by the King to 
TtheL 


h y Margaret. his Wife, in Dowry, was never aſſigned unto her, it being kept by 


| the Governour,in th Kings Name: by that he obtained a'reaſonable pretence (fo 
tore 


neceſſary in Civil Wagzs to teed the; minds of 'the People, and to-palliate the intereſis' 


of the 'partics) and.a great bench, reſulted to' him by the addition of a rich City,and 

neighbouring Texrigory, which was both yery great, and wonderful commodious for 

. his preſent affairs: Bobbin of 

; The, Prince of Conde alſo, who could not blot: the buſineſs of Picardy. out of his 
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rents, to make himfelf Mafter of a place or two, by which he might get footing in 1579. 
that Country, and enlarge his State and Fortune beyond the narrow limits of Xain= 
zonge 3 thinking, be might fairly cover his own ends, by making ſhew that he would 
live under the Kitgs obedience, and revenge himſelf of his enemies, by whoſe praQti-' | 
ſes he had been excluded from the Government. The Prince of Conde, as 'of a more + | 
haſty impaticat nature, began firſt z and, being come unknown. to Poidtiers, he paſſed 
from . thence , with very great danger, through the other Cities and Provinces of' 
France, into the heart of Picardy, where, after the ſpace of a few moneths , having," 
with art, and the intelligence of his Friends, drawn together, from ſeveral parts, the® 
number of zoo men, he entred 1a Fere, a ſtrong place, and of great conſequence, i 
whence, driving away the Governour, and the ſmall Garriſon that was in it, he bee” - 
came Maſter of it the'2g® day of November; and , having preſently writ unto thei © © 
King, that he kept that Fortreſs in his Name, as being by Pim eleted Governour of 
the Province, from which he had been excluded by the malice of his enemies z he be-' 

n, notwithſtanding, to make preparations to defend himſelf as well as he could, not 
Joubting, but the King would -uſe all his force to chaſe him out of ſo convenient an' 
harbour. | | 

Bur, in the beginning of the year following 1580, the Ring of Navarre (after he 
had ſent the remaining pieces of the broken Crown to the Lord bf Chaſtillon, and Mon- 
fieur des Digmieres, in token that they ſhould begin the War) began to ſettle himſelf 
in his intended enterpriſe of Cabors,' which was, to ſurpriſe that City upon a ſudden, 
and bring it into his own power. Fo | 

The City of Cabers is ſeated upon the River Lot, which, environing \it on three evor; is ta- 
ſides, leaves onely one paſſage free, called /a Port axx Barres, and the other three lides 7" ke 
are centred by three fair. Bridges that croſs the River. By one of theſe, called the gouu:s 
New-bridge, the King of Navarre was reſolved to attack the City fecretly in the 
night, not having Forces to aſſault or beſiege it by day : And, becauſe the firſt entry 
ot the Bridge was hindred by a Gate that was kept locked; after which, without any 
Draws-bridge, at the other end ſtood the Gate of the City, defended by two Ravelines, 
one on cither hand: He purpoſed at each Gate tofaſten a Petard (an Engine till 
then ) little eſteemed for the newneſs of it, but ſince, by often tryals, grown famous, 
for ſudden enterpriſes in War) and the obſtacles being broken , to come preſently to: 
handy-blowes with the defenders. For this purpoſe, beſides the company *who to 
faſten the Petard were neceſſarily to go before, he divided his Soldiers intd four $qua-' 
drons 3 the firſt led by the Baron de Salignac; the ſecond by the Sicur de $t. Martin, 
Captain of his Guards 3 the third, wherein were the Gentry, and he himſelf in per- 

ſon, by Antoyne Sicur de Rochelanre; and the fourth by the Viſcount de Gourdon, wheres 

' in were 1200 good Firelocks. The Petard being faſtned to. the firſt Gate of the 
Bridge by Captain Feban Robert, wrought its effeR according to expeRation , and 
thoſe few Soldiers that were in the Ravelines were cut in pieces without much: difficul- 
ty 3 nor did the ſecond Petard any leſs, having broken open the Gate-of the City, ſo 
that they might eaſily have entered if there had been no further oppoſition 3 but, they 
of the Town, wakned with the noiſe of the firſt Petard, and the Sieur de Yeſins, wha 
was Goyernor, being run to the danger juft as he was, not utterly without Arms, but 
almoſt without Cloaths 3 they ſtoutly oppoſed the entry of the 'Enemy, freſh men Kill 
running armed from all parts of the City to make refiſtance': There was a 'yery hot 
ſervice between the firſt ſquadrons, not onely fighting at a diftance continually withy 
ſhot, but the boldeſt of them coming up with fort & weapons and, by little and lit 
tle, the ſecond and third ſquadrons being every where mingled with che firft, the en«' 
counter became very fierce and bloody, wherein the Governor of the Town /( who, 
though unarmed, was, of neceſſity, to be in the thickeſi of the Fight) was: killed on 
that fidez and, on the King of Navarr's, the Sicur de $2. ber, The bulinefs cons: | 
tinued for two long hours in equal ballance but, the Baron ge S align firſt, and then t, 
the Sieur de Roche-Laxre being dangerouſly wounded , and &atricd out of the hurly-= 
burly, 'the courage of the reſt | t—_ to Gnk, in fach manner, that the affailants' gave 
prom apace 3 who, though at the firſt, they had entred as fax as the Market-place, yet 

ng now driven back almoſt to the very Gate, would cettainly. have been: quite re- 
pulſed, and beaten out of the City, ( for the Viſcount de Gordo \, with his: Firelocks 
that were in the Rere, advanced but very lowly) if the King of Navarre (much trou- 
bled for the loſs of his Captains, highly a 7 ns the affront his'men were like to 
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receive, and deſpairing of his own affaires, if his 'firſt enterpriſe failed of a happy ſuc. 
ceſs, cotning up to the head of. his ſoldiers, in the very face of the Enemy ) "4 not 
renewed the affault, by fighting gallantly and undauntedly with his own hand ; Fox 
the Lords, Gentlemen, and Soldiers, haſting bravely after him, and ſtriving to go be. 
yond each other in following the ſteps of their Leader, who ( doing incredible ex. 

loits) did fiercely quell the ardor of the defendants, advanced fo far , that abou 
—_— of day they had again recovered the chief Market-place of the City , the 
Townſmen having ſhut up and fortified themſelves (as well as the ſhortneſs of the 
time would permit ) in the publick Schools 3 from whence, though they gave fire 
on every fide, to the great ſlaughter of the aſſailants, who fought without defence in 
the open fireets ; yet the King of Navarre never moved from the head of his 
though they that were next to him were often killed by his fide. In this manner 
they fought all the day, and all the night following 3 except onely that now and then 
they took a little reſt, which both fides were invited to by the darkneſs of the night, 
The next day about Sun-rifing, news was brought to the King of Navarre, that 
plies were coming to the City from the Neighbouring Towns 3 wherefote he feat 
Sieur de Chouppes to fight with them without La Porte aux Barres, and couragiouſl 
redoubled the aſſault, to drive the defenders from their places of advantage 3 but he 
found ſo ſtout and valiant refiſtance, that thcugh the ſupplies were deteated that 
came to aſſiſt the Town, and that they thereby received no relief, yet could not hein 
all chat day, and the night following, force them to yield,till three Pieces of Cannon, 
which they found in the City Magazin, being fitted and brought forth, they ſhattered 
and broke down all the Barricadoes made up by the defendants 3 whence followed a 
bloody execution, and a wonderful ſlaughter of the People. Thus, after three dayey 
continual fighting, the City of Cabors was at laſt taken, and violently ſacked; havi 
not onely yielded very rich ſpoil and booty to the Soldiers, but wreaked the hatred 
which many of the Hugonots bore to the very name of a Catholick. In this enter- 
priſe, the Cartel courage of the King of Navarre was much admired by every one; 
who, having in his other ations given proofs of a great and lively ſpirit, in this ( to 
the terror of his enemies, and admiration of his friends) he ſhewed himſelf as gallant 
-_ as daring a Soldier, as the effeRs of his following cxploits did compleatly witneſs 

im to be, | | 4 

At the very ſame time, Les Diguieres in Daxphine, not being able to move the Nobi- 

lity, which corned to come under his Command, ( who, though a Gentleman by 
birth, was yet neither favoured with the ſplendor of an antient Pedigree, nor Riches) 
had ſtirred up the Country People to take Armes againſt ſome of the chief of them,by 
whom they complained they had been very much oppreſſed 3 but, the War proceeding 
with very ſinall ſucceſs, becauſe Monſieur de Maugiron, Lieutenant of that Province, 
and Monſieur de Mandelet, Governor of Lyoxs, often routed and defeated his peaſants; 
he having attempted many enterpriſes without effeR, at laſt retired, and fortified hims 
{elf in la Mxxze. | f 

"But, in: Lexguedoc, whether it were, that the Lord of Choftillons authority was not 
yet very powerful with that People, or that men, being weary of civil broils, ſtood in 
. awe of Monſicur d' Anville, who ſhewed himſelf very ready to ſuppreſs any InſurreRi- 
'on, there was not any ſtir or taking of Armes, as the King of Navarre expeed, the 
Mareſchal labouring very diligently to take away all occaſions of diſcontent, by a full 
C—_— _ King's Edi . "LENA : : Es 

ing informed of theſe ntw eruptions in ſo many ſeveral places, w 
he thonehe Fimdel ſecure, and free from all troubles and dangers of War, reſolved to 
ſhew his face once more to thoſe that made InſurreRion, to reduce them to obedience, | 
and to the fincere obedience of the Peace z to which end, he raiſed three ſeveral Ar- 
mies with infinite diligence : One for Picardy, to recover la Fere ; another for Grienx, 
againſt the King of Navarrez and the third, to ſettle the Commotions in Dauphine: 
From which ſudden reſolution, and the readineſs of levying and ordering thoſe Forces, 
wiſe men drew more confident affurance that his quiet ſtilneſs was onely voluntary, 
and that under a ſhew of caſe and careleſneſs, he nouriſhed more no important 
thoughts in his mind. To theſe Armies the King appointed Commanders ſuitable 
x0 the occaſion, and his ſecret intentions: For, defiring that /2 Fere ſhould preſently 
be recovered, becauſe it is ſo near the heart of the Kingdom, and the City of Pari,and 
calic to be xelieyed by the nearnels of the Statcs of Flaxders, he fenc thither Faques a 
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teſchal 4e- Matignon, whom he was alwayes wont to make uſe of where there was need 1596, 


of doing ſomething to the purpoſe, on the other fide, _ that the King of Na- 
parre ſhould be repreſſed, but not utterly ſupprefſed, becauſe he would not caſt the 
Scale-{ munch on that fide, and make the Faction of the Gwiſes Superior, (which had 
ho other counterpoiſe ſ@ proper as his party) he ſent Armand Mareſchal 4e Byrox, to the 
end, that by his old inclinations he might proceed very warily in oppoſing it. And 
being 'neceflitated to employ ſome one of the Lorain Princes, by reaſon of the power 
of the Houſe of Guiſe, to which it was requiſite to bear a convenient reſpe& 3 -and 
becauſe he would not utterly alienate thoſe of the Catholick League, he made choice 
of Charles Dake of Mayenne for Dauphine, as well becauſe he eſteemed him to be of a 
more ſetled nature then his Brother, as out of a belief the buſmeſs of thoſe parts was 
yery caſjc, and of but ſmall conſequence. | | 
- Nor did the effe&t differ from the Kings expeQation 3 for Monſieur 4 Matignon 
having beſieged /z Fere, from whence the Prince of Conde was already departed, and 
e into Englayd, he; within 4 fmall time, recovered it, though not without ſome 
Flood. The Duke of Mayenne having taken {2 Myre, and put the Hugonots of that 
Province in a very great terror, did not only reduce the Gentry and Commons to 
obedience, but alſo the Sieur des Dignieres himſelf. And, the Mareſchal 4&& Byron ha- 
ving about Nerac defeated ſome Companies of Gens & armes, and taken many weak 
places in Gwienne, at laſt his horſe falling under him, and his thigh being hurt in two 
places, he drew his Army into Quarters, without any further progreſs. - So that: the 
King of Navarre not being able to keep the Field, nor undertake any deſign, by rea- 
fon of the oppoſition of the King's Army 3 yet, ſhewing much more courage than 
ſtrength, maintained himſelf RtjN m Armies with aCtions of ſmall importance. | 
In this interim, the Duke of Alaxcon being returned out of England, full of hopes, 
by the Queens promiſes, but without any certainty of the future Match, and preparing 
for the journey of Flanders, interpoſed between the King his Brother, and the King of 
Navarre his Brother-in-law, to ſettle buſineſſes in the former Concord fearing, that 
if the War ſhould break forth in good earneſt in Fraxce, he ſhould not then be able to 
draw thoſe helps from thence which he expeRed for the accompliſhment of his deſign : 
wherefore, being gone perſonally to Libowrne and 1a Freche, Towns in the County of 
Foix, whither alſo came the King of Navarre, and on the Kings part the Duke of 
ems, mew the Mareſchal de Coffe, and Pompone Sicur de Belliexre, he wrought {> far, 


* that he brought the buſineſs toa good concluſion : for, the King, by natare, was in 


clined to it, and the King of Navarre, beſides the ſmalineſs of his Forces, and the ill 
ſucceſs of his late enterpriſes, had no hopes at all of any affiſtance from abroad 3 the 
Prigce of Conde who went into England, and thence into the Low-Countries, and at 
ter into Germany, found all their mindes intent upon the buſineſs of Flanders, weary 
of the inſtability of the French _— and unſatisfied at the taking up of Arms 
without any lawful occaſion, whilſt the King, living in peace , obſerved punQually 
the Conditions of the Agreement 3 wherefore, having no hope of aid, and not da- 
ting to ſet up his reſt within the Kingdom, the former Articles were willingly accepted 
by bim, and the Edi of the late Peace confirmed, as alſo the Conference held at Ne« 
rac with the Queen : and, in this manner, Armes were hid down again, and all things 
were compoſed in a peaceful way. | 
The Civil broils being quicted, two different enterpriſes kept afl France in ation 3 
That of the Duke of Alancon, who, with the tacite permiſſion of his Brother, prepared 
himſelf to go into the Low-Countries againſt the Catholick Kings Forces, under the 
Command of Aleſſandro Ferneſe, Prince of Parma; And that of the Queen-mother, by 
occaſion of the Kingdom of Portugal. For the King Sebaftian being dead in' the War 
of Affrics, and after him _y Cardinal, without ſons3 among many others who 
pretended to that Crown, the Queen-tmother, as heir of the Houſe of Bologre , and 
deſcended in a right line from Kobert the fon of Alfonſo the third, and the Counteſs 
Matilda his firſt and lawful Wife, pretended alſo to that ſacceſſions alleadging, that 
all the Kings who had reigned fince Alfonſo ( being deſcended from Beatrice, which 
could not be the lawful Wife, but the Concubine of Alfonſo, Matilda being yet alive) 
were illegitimate ; and, becauſe by reaſon of her being ſo far diſtant, and many other 
reſpeQs, ſhe thought her (elf not ſo powerful in Forces as ſome of the other Compe- 


titors, ſhe pretended, that the buſineſs was to be decided by the way of — 
out coming to force of Arms. ' But the King of Spain, out of a 
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power and nearne(s, having in the mean time uſurped that Kingdom with an Army,and 
cauſing himſelf, by the Governors thercof, to be proclaimed the lawful Succeſſor ; the 
Queen joyning Counſels with Amthoxio Prior of Crato ( who-pretended to the ſame 
Kingdotn,but had been put beſide it by the Spaniards) ſet fortha mighty Navy under 
the command of Filippo Strozzi,againſt King Pl #ip, to relieve the * Tercers's Iſlands in 
the Ocean Sea, belonging to that Kingdom, which were' yet held by Anthonio-; an 
to make new acquiſitions, if they could land upon the Coaſts near the City of Lir. 
bon, The death of Strozzi, the diſperſing of that Navy, and other things that hap- 
pened in that buſineſs, I leave to thoſe Authors that ſhall write the Hiſtory of Portz- 
gal, it not being neceſſary to enlarge this Narration, and make it more prolix, by the 
addition of forraign matters, that | little or nothing concern the knowledge of the 
French affairs. P | | X 
The ſame ſilence, and for the ſame reaſon, I obſerve in the. buſineſs of -F yu 
whither the Duke of Alancon ( having, with the Kings tacite conſent, levied a very 
great Army) went, the following year, being 1581, toxclieve. the City of Cambray, 
and after he had ſuccoured it, and reduced it into his power, paſſed on with greater 
Force into the Low-Countries , to receive the Title and Poſſeffion of thoſe States, 
which having withdrawn themſelves from obedience to the Catholick King, had put 
themſelves under him, with certain limited conditions. Nor did the King' of Spaix 
and the Pope fail, by means of their Ambaſſadors, to complain of the King of France, 
as well for what concerned the Duke of Alancon, as becauſe Antonio of Portugal was 
received -into France, and by the Queen-mothers attempts abetted in his pretenſions to 
that Kingdom. But he anſwered the Ambaſſadors, and, by means of his Agents at 
R ome . in Spain, excuſed himſelf to both 3 That, Antonio had been nt by his 
Mother, and aſſiſted as her Vaſſal, ſhe her ſelf pretending to the Crown of Portugal ; 
That the Fleet which had been ſet forth, was made ready at her own charges, without 
his knowledge or conſent 3 and though it ſhould be fought withal and beaten by the.: 
Catholick King, he would not at all think himſelf injured or-ill dealt withal, it being 
a buſineſs apart, that concerned not his Intereſts, or the Crown of France : That for 
the Duke of Alancon, he had oppoſed him ſtifly more then once 3 but that he was 
more apt: to follow the ſuggeſtions of others, then to obey his commands: That he 
was ſorry he had not been able to reſtrain thoſe French, that went with him 3 but 
that the diſobedience of his Subjeqs was known to all the World, and alſo the quality 
of thoſe perſons that were gone thither, who, for ſo many years, had diſturbed th 
Kingdom in his time, and in the Reigns of his Brothers and Predeceſſors : That he had 
giyen a ſufficient teſtimony of himſelf, when the States of Flanders, defiring to put 
themſelves under his Authority, he had refuſed them without any demur at all; So 
that he having no hand in thoſe preparations made againſt Flanders, nor in the others 
againſt Portugal, he believed, that the Peace and Friendſhip which he held with the 
Catholick King, were neither violated nor diſturbed 3 concluding, that to give a clear 
evidence of himſelf, and to conſerve the Peace with the Crown of Spain ( if the Ca» 
tholick King ſhould deſire it ) he would at any time ſend men into Flanders, to ſerve 
the Prince of Parma, with expreſs order, not onely to fight againſt the States, and a» 
gainſt the other Commanders, but alſo againſt his brother the Duke of Alancon him- 
ſelf. | 
This was the ſubſtance of what the King (aid, adorning it with many particularities 
and circumſtances 3 but, in effe&, he endeavoured to make both buſineſſes continue, 
being glad, not onely that the Duke of Alancon ſhould go out of his Kingdom, but that 
with Monſieur de 1s Nowe, the Mareſchal de Byron, and many other Commanders, the 
greateſt part of that matter, which did moleſt and diſquiet his State, ſhould alſo be 
removed which, when he ſaw effeQed in the year 1582, having ſetled himſelf in his 
former repoſe, he continued the proſecution of thoſe deſigns, which, by long praQiſe, 
were grown familiar to him: and, becauſe cunning and diſſimulation were already 
converted into nature, and he now did that by ufe and cuſtom, which his humour in-. 
clining to, he was, from the beginning, reſolved to bring to paſs by artz he went Y 
exalting and giving power, onely to thoſe, who, bred up by himſelf, were, beyond 
meaſure, eſteemed, and moſt exceſſively favoured: by him: amongſt which, to Anne de 
Foyenſe ( by him created Duke and Peer of France ) he gave in Marriage his own 
Siiter-in-law, ſiſter to the Queen : and to Feban Lowis de IaValett ( created alſo Duke 


of Eſpernen and Peer of France ) he granted the moſt important Governments , and 
the 
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the greateſt\ Offices that were daily vacant. Next to theſe, in his favour, were 
the Chancellor Chiverny, Rene Sieur deVillequier, Francis Sieur d*O, Ponipone de Belliexre, 
Villeroy the Secretary of State, and the Marceſthalsof Retz and Matig1on, who ( no leſs 
mature- in gray oe in age) cared not to be the firſt in the King's favour, 


leſt they ſhould alſgbe tit expoſed tothe blow and envy of Fortune 3 but, yielding 
the MOR place tothe? vanity of yo E EE: themſelves with a more 


ſetled, and more modyfage condition. e wi of the Mareſc{ Ye Rerz was par- 
tated very retnaxkableiy; who, knowing himſcltfo be an Italian = 1 rf ſubj4 
to the hatred and perſecution of the- French, t the King di the vaſtneſs of 
his Gifts, ſeek to exalt him to the higheſt pitch of greatneſs, yet did not onely -put 
rubs and hinderances in the way .of his own advancement, but afterward, when he 
ſaw that the King was reſolved to make him great, he molt diſcreetly endeavoured, 
that thoſe things which he Knew were deſtined to him, mightsbe procured ;by the in- 
terceſſion of, ſome one'dh the _ Pxinees : Athing that ſucceede reply or him, 
that his greatneſs was eſtabliſhed without envy, every ane being tither.Unwilling or 
aſhamed to croſs that fortune which he himſelt had favoured, and that man which he 
believed, he had made one of his obliged dependents. But Foyeuſe, Eſpernon, and the 
other youths, whoſe late and experience had not ns \cherh\fo much poratied, 
ſpreading all their Sails before the proſperous Wind of Fortune, laboured, by all poſſi- 
ble means, to attain to the moſt eminent Dignities: Wherefore, the death of Philippa 
Srrozzi, who was General of the French Infantry, hapning at the Fercera's,- that- 
that charge was given:tothe Duke de Tſrrmn, but much, more amplified in Command 
and Authorlty. And) the- Mareſcal -Byyon having Icft the Office of Licutenant of 
Guienxe, to go into Flanders with the Duke of Alaxcon, it was conferted upori the 
Mareſchal de Matignon. And the Governments of Orleans, Blois , and Chartres, void, 
about that time, by the death of the Mareſchal de Coe, were transferred upon the 
Chancellor. The ſame ru'e being obſerved in all things, that the moſt important Pla» 
ces and Governments, ſhould till be beſtowed upon Creatures of his own breed- 
10g. | my | k $154 \ 2b 2h; Me, 

- But the year ——F" 1583, the Duke of 4laycon having. atteinpted to bring his 
limitted Command in Flaxders to a = abſolute Dominion, the ſucceſs proving very 
contrary to his hopes 3 and therefore he being hated and. oppoſed by thoſe very men 
who had firſt called him thither, was driven tromi thence by the'Fottes of Aleſſandro 
Farneſe, and ( to the. Kings (great trotble ) returned again into Fraxce, where it was 
feared he would contrive {ome new miſchiefs, according toi his raſh iricorifiderate na- 
ture, molt ardent to-leap headlong into any dangerous Tefign : (Wherefore, he being 
recalled into Flanders by his adherents, and by thoſe. who more abhorred the Tyran- 
ny of the Spaniard then his fickle inſtability, the King promiſed him very great Syp- 
plics of. Men and Moneys, that returning tg his former deſign, he might eaſe him of 
the jealouſies and fears of new Commotions 3 and, without. deukt, the effefts would 
have made good his promiſes, if the Duke of Alancon ( afflited with the croſsneſs 
of his late Fortune, and quite worn out with perpetual toil and trouble, or elſe ( as 
ſome- ſaid) with thoſe diffolure courſes, to which he had-wholly given himſelf over) 
had not died at Chaſteau-Thierry, a Caſtle of his own, in the. Moneth of Fane, 1584, 
leaving Flanders at liberty, and his Brother free from a molt certain revolutiori of new 
troubles. After his death, the Signories of Anjou, Angonleſme, and Berry, which had 
been aſſigned for .his' Appnnage, returned into the Kings power: But the City of 
Cambray, taken two years before, and put under the Government of the Sieur' de Ba 
lagny, ( the King not deſiring to transfer it openly to himſelf, leaſt it ſhould break the 
Peace with the Catholick King) fell it appearance, and as by inheritance, unto the 
Queen his Mother. | 


The End of the Sixth BOOK. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


N this Book are ſet down the cauſes, why the Duke of Guife and his adherent 
[ endeavorr to renew the Catholi League , which before was almoſt laid aſide; 
The Reaſons they alledg ade for themſelves : The quali oft boſe per ons that con- 
Fw 5.4 to, and concurre {with the League: The defign ron in t phi! 
dinal of { Bourbon, and bis reſolution to embrace it : King of Sps 
#akes t -— yy > of it : The Conditions agreed to with b& hw at 
ville : The Popes donbtfulneſs in ratifying and approving the League, and hit 
determination to delay the timee. The King of France conſults what is to be 
done for the oppoſing of that Union, and the opinions differ : He ſends the 
Duke of Eſpernon to confer with the King 0 of Ne Navarre, to perſwade him t6 
embrace the Catholick Fan aith, and return to Court The K ing of Navarre 
at that Fropeſt ion, reſolves to ſtand firm to his Party. The pry takes 
pubs," by that Treaty, and makes grievous complaints. They of the Lows 
Countries, alienated from the King of Spain, offer m__ them) loves undet 
#he Crown of France : The King is nncertain w f art but at lait re- 
mits them to another time. King Frong entring ins ſu uſpition of that buf 
waſs, ſollicites the Duke of Ouiſe and League to take up Arms: To 
end, Forces are raiſed both within ale without the King. dom. The King 
tries to oppoſe them, but finds himſelf too weak, The Cardinal of Boure 
bon leaves the Court, retires to Peronne, aud with the other Confederates 
publiſhes a Declaration. They draw an Army together in Champagn e, ſeize 
y_- Thoul and Verdun. The City of Marlſcilles riſeth in 7 of the 
ague, but the Conſpirators are fare by the re pm. of the Citizens 3, the ſame 
| yy at Bourdeaux. Lyons, Bo many other places in the 
ingdom, ſide with the League. The 1 ing ; anf) wers the Declaration of the 
League ; of endeavours to diſunite it, by drawing many particular men from 
that Party, as 4 the City of Lyons: 5 but ſeeing his deſign ſucceedeth not to 


bis mind, he reſolves to treat an Agreement with the Confederates: The jos 
t 
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of Erance, \ The'Sevenge\ But, 
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' claration_be anſwered by others. (The Duke 


ft he, "agd that- 
thtkes thi/De- 
ul and My W 


money of them for the War, He prepares divers Armies againſt the Hugonots, 
Pope Gregory the Thirteenth dies : Sixtus Quintus ſucceeds hive, who at the 
inſtigation of the League, declares the King'of Navarre! and the Prince.of 
Conde to be Excommunicate, antl incapable to ſucceed:im the Crown." | This 
Excommunication is diverſly ſpoken of in France ; Many write againſt it, 
and many in favonr of it. Os FN i 


- Z , z 
. ( 


4 Rom the aſhes of the Duke of Alancor, the half-extinguiſht ſparks 
of the League began again to be kindled arid bun afreſh : for the 


light and benefit every one received in Peace, and by keeping 


having taken away the opportunities and ſpecjous pretetiees of the 
hn Lords of Gmife, it was of it ſelf grown old ; and in very great 
| TY ES part decayed and diſſolved. Ani though thoſe Lords , being 
ftung to the quick by the exceſſive greatneſs of the Kin inions, and 'cotitinually 
Kirred up by the jealouſic ' of his proceedings, Had failed of no occaſion that' might 
conveniently blemiſh his aQions, and bring themſelves into' reputation 3 yet matters 
had till then been rather in unſetled debates than certainly concflided, and had confiſted 
more in words than in ations. But now by reafon' of the Duke of Alantors death, 
and that the King, after having been ten years married, had no probable hope pf ifſue, 
affairs began to be very much altered : For as the King of Navarre's being 'fitft Prince 
of the Blood, and fo neareſt the Succeſſion of the Crown, did ſpur for the readis 
neſs of the Gwiſes, his old corrivals and natural enetiies3 '{o likewiſe it afforded them 
4 fair occafion to renew the Leagne, that they tight take a courſe betimes th hinder 
the Kingdom from falling into the hands of the Hu Prince , to the tiniverſal 
ruine of the Catholicks, and the total overthrow of Religion: Wherefore, the diſguſts 
they received at Court, and the ſuſpicion which for many years, they had conceived, 
, - concurring to ſollicite them, and this emergent occaſion offering a fit pany, 
they began again not only to repair the old ftruQure, but alfo to contrive'and build up 
new deligns. The diſaſters which the Lords of Gmiſ received'at Court, wete many ; 
For beſides ſeeing themſelves excluded from the Kings favour; and from the adtnin}- 
fration of State-affairs, wherein they were wont to hold the firſt place, atid whereof 
they riow did not at all ipate z as likewiſe ſo little able todo any thing for 
their dependents and adherents, becauſe the King reſerved into himfelf alone the dif- 
poſing of all Gifts and\ Honours: they were alfo highly offended at the greatneſs of 
theſe new men, who not favoured by the luſtre of ancient Families, nor raifed by the 
merits of their own aQions, but only by the liberality of their Prince, were advanced 
fo high, that with a ſadden ſplendor they eclipſed all thoſe Honours which they with 
Infinite pains and dangers had attained to in the courſe of fo many years. Arid tho 
the Duke of Foyenſe, by his Marriage with the Queens Sifter , was allied nnto <> 
Houſe of Lorain , and ſeemed in many things to be interefſed with them , yer they 
diſdained to lie under the ſhadow of anothers proteion, where they were wort to 
ſce an infinite number of perſons ſhelter thernſelyes' under the favourable wing 6f their 
Power and Authority, To this was added, that the Duke of Eſprrnon, either A 
is 


King by his policy in the Aſſembly at Bloi#, and after by the de» . 
down the Heads of the Hugonots, and holding'thein ata diſtance, | 
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* Lord High 


his:own"natutal inflin&,. os the bopes of raifing himſelf upon.che ruines of the Great 
Ones,' ar.through the. fricndibip. which he had; held from: his youth with che King of 
Nayzrre, who. was moſt averſe. from.any familiarity with, them, ſeemed to.defpiſe and 
underys ve\the merits and pots of {6 great eamiy, hind got ujgon all ccce- 
ſions to. ſting and te them 3: on, the other fide obſtinately favouring, and in all 
opportunities mai g and Willing the Princes of Bourbox,” 'Whertupon' it was 
cortirtionly believed. thit he to abaſt the credit "and lefſen the teputation' bf the Duke 
of Guiſe, had-perſwaded the King'tro 'determine+n* matter never clearly decided by his 
Predecefſors 5 That in'\the Ceremunics of the'Rings Coronation, and other.occurren= 
ces,; the;Peers ſhould -not bave. precedency accanling to their. Age and Seniority 3 bue 
tha halt Peers which. were Prigces.of the Blypd,, ſhould, gbſolutely take place of all 
the reſt, by Prerogative of the Rex Fanvyly.z; which much, incepſed the Princes.of Lo- 
re Bun ouch the a great Gai 


| great deal more nearly to ſee that, the King was wholly in- 
tent to ttprive thetn” df theit OMitts'and Govetntnents, to beſtow and heap them up- 
on his Minions : For Cha#les Duke'of Mayenne having been firſt declared Admiral, (a 
plict:held by his Father-in-law' the Marqueſs dr Viltars, after the death of the Admi- 


Tal Ghajtlbn )\ wasafter: forced, ' by the/Kings violent perſwafions, to take.ceighty thou- 


{fan& Crowns .in recompevce, and tdrefign/hisQffice, which preſently was ſecled vpon 
the Duke of Fopexſe.;. And becauſe the: Duke of. Eſpernon complained that his place was 

not fo eminent, the King deſirous td ſatisfie him, or at leaſt teigning to be ſo, for the 
compaſling of his deſigns, had often moved the Duke of Gmniſe to give up his Office of 
* Grand Maiſtre; and when he ſaw that, being diſpleaſed with the overture, he re- 
ſolved ,not. to Part Wh fe, by: lirgle-apd lictle he took away-all the Authority and Pri- 
viledges which were. wont'to belong unto that Office, leaving, him only the empty 


names and, in ſtead of'it, conferred upon the Duke of Eſperzos the charge of Colo» 


. nd Gendral of the Infantry 3 which having been formerly promiſed to Timoleon de Cofſe 


for his exceeding great deſerts, and he being by death prevented, the enjoyment ſeem» 
ed.in reaſon moſt due to his Son Cherler Count of Briſſac, who was a faſt friend to the 
Lords,of ,Gaiſe, as his Father and Grandfather had been, before him. The Duke of 
Anmoale complained likewiſe, that he being elected to the Goverment of Picardy (for 
which he.had been.in-competition, with the Prince of Conde) to keep him as it were 
in an uncertainty of the poſſeſſion, the entry of many chict places was denied him 
among, which, Bologne,. Calais, and la Fere, kept by perſons depending upon the King, 
in the nance of the Duke 4*. Efpernon. And finally, all that, bare the character of de- 
pendents of the Houſe of, Gwiſe, were either by money or other means deveſtcd of their 


-, -1: Offices and Governments, or at leaſt deprived of,the Authority.and execution of then, 
Ser <a wikch oblique ways were reſerycd: for, and transferred upon, the Kings. favourites 
*” > ®,-:4 an . ' ; 


\ "The e were then al, or part of the diſcontents that troubled the Lords of Guiſe, 


wherein .Cbeirig well verſed in affaixs .of State, and mindful of what had happened 
five and twenty years:before) they admired the revolutions of this world, and the 
effecs of | Divine Juſtice, ſeeing themſelves handled inthe ſame mannerby the Dukes 
of Foyeuſe and Eſpernon,. as they . (governing in the Reign of Henry the Second) had 
uſed the Houſes of Momurancy and Boxrbonz concluding, that though God for the moſt 
part. rxeſeryes. his puniſhment and vengeance till the everlaſting pains of the world to 
come, weejo he ſometimes pleaſed, by thoſe glances of his power, toſhew us a glimpſe 
of that Juſtice wherewith he governs the courſe of mortal things. But beſides the 
diſguſts which theſe Princes ded toreceive, ther were much more ſharply pricked 
with the ſting of that jealoufic which/by many conjeQures, and by things daily put in 
practice, they had conceived : for ſceing that the King balanced the Forces very care- 


Fully with choſe of the, Hugonot: Logds, and that he would: not ſuppreſs that party, 


which. (as they believed) he caſily might have done 3 that under ſeveral pretences he 
develted all the depeydents of both FaRtions of their Places and Honowss, to beſtow 
them. upon. ſuch as ſhould acknowledge them mecxly from himſelf 3 and that where 
other pretences. failed , he bought thoſe Offices which they poſſeſſed with great ſums 
of TAFFHe $9 ingro(s them all into-bis own diſpoſing 3 that he admitted no interceſſion. 
for any body , thereby to take away the bait that drew ſo many followers and depen- 
dents to 'ths Princes of both partics 3 that he ſpent great ſtore: of nioney | to bring 
thoſe, things about, and alſo gathered great ſore. together in Mers, Bologne and Angou» 
L:fme, though in the-name of the Duke @ Eſperngsz they judged that all A 
| tende 
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:4 to theit ruine and deftrution. Nor could it ſatisfie them to ſee the King tas 
_ with religious thoughts, and addicted to a quiet unaQive life: for, they know- 
ing his nature, wherewith they had been converſant from his very childhood, inter- 
preted that courſe of life to ſubtil deep difhumulation. Wherefore the Duke of Gwuiſe, 
2 man of a wonderful quick inſight, diſcerning judgment,.and high thoughts, laying 
all theſe things together, determined with himſelf to prevent, and not ſtay to be. pre- 
vented : in which reſolution he was boldly ſeconded by his Brother Louys the Cardi- 
nal,- a man of a high ſpirit, and an underſtanding no lefs ingenious than his 3 as alſo 
by Henry of Savoy Duke of Nemorrs, and Charles Marqueſs of San+Sorlin, (both Sons 
of Anna & Efte, and therefore his Brothers by the Mother) Charles of Lorain Duke 
of Aumale, and Claxde his Brother a Knight of Feruſalem, Charles of Lorain Duke 
4 Elbeuf, Emanuel Duke de Mercure, and his Brothets 3 who though allied unto the 
King yet in reſpe& of the common Family, were nearly united unto him both in opi- 
nion and intereſts. Only Charles Duke of Mayenne concurred-more ſlowly than the 
reſt, who with more ſetled thoughts conſidering the courſe of worldly affairs, thought 
jt as difficult and dangerous for the League to pull down the King, proteQted by the 
Majeſty of a Royal Natne, and the natural obligations of his SubjeQts, as he believed 
it impoſſible for the King hitnſelf to deſtroy and ruine their Family, protected by the 
favour of the Catholicks, and by the merit and innocence of their perſons : Where« 
fore thinking it ſuperfluous to put themſelves into that fear, and for that cauſe to ha- 
zard- their ſafety by raſh uncertain reſolutions, he counſelled them to proceed with more 
patience and more reſpe& toward the lawful Poſſeſſor of the Crown. But the Duke 
of Guiſe, reſolute in his thoughts, and by the authority of his Perfon, the vivacity of 
his Courage, the eloquence of his Language, and the excellency of his Wit, able to 
perſwade and draw all the reſt to his opinion, excluding his Brothers advice, had fet- 
led all his thoughts upon the machinations of the League 3 for the enlargement and 
eſtabliſhment whereof, diſſembling his diſcontents no leſs than his jealoukies and pri- 
vate intereſts, he made ſhew of ſtirring only for the reſpe&s of Religion, and the ge- 
neral good, making an ill interpretation ct all the Kings aQtions, and with many arts 
and circumſtances aggravating that danger, which he pretended hung over the Catho= 
lick Religion in that Kingdom. 1 

He grounded his fears upon the death of the Duke of Alancon, and the Queens bar« 
renneſs; which in the ſpace of ten years had had no Son, whereby, the King dyin 
without Heirs of the Houſe of Valois, the Crown fell to the Princes of Boxrhon, ins; 
in the firſt place to the King of Navarre, a telapſed Heretick, and an open Enemy to 
the Roman Religion. He utged, that his coming to the Crown would be the univer- 
fal ruine of Religion, and the total converſion of all France to the Rites and Opinions 
of Calvinz and Crrcker ſhewed how all good Catholicks were obliged to look to it 
in time; and to ptevent the terrible blow of that imminent ſubverſion 3 and if they 
had gathered themſelves together ten years before, to hinder the Prince of Conde from 
entring, upon the Governtment of Picardy, much more ought they now to affemble 
and combine themſelves, to keep the King of Navarre from entring, not into a City 
or Province alone, but into the poſſeſſion of the whole Kingdom. He endeavoured to 
prove that his Introduction to the Crown would be. very cafie3 for the King, per- 
. {waded by the Duke of Eſpernon and his other favourites, (by whom he was wholly 
rouge ) and induced by them to favour advance the party of the Princes of Boxr- 

on, would in his own life-time bring him in by little and little, without reſiſtance ; 
That therefore he had granted peace to the Hugonots, while in that low cundition and 
extraordinary weaknels , their extirpation was evident to all the world : That there- 
fore he deluded the conſtant and general reſolution of the States at Blois , by his arts 
unſinewing, and by his delays untwiſting the joint will and confent of all the French 
Nation : That therefore when ſometimes he had been conſtrained to make War againft 
the King of Navarre, he employed the Mareſchal de Byron, who thongh a Catholick 
in outward appearatice, was yet by many former proofs known to'be a favourer of the 
Hugonots, and intereſſed in their FaGtion 2 That therefore he had htely taken Geneva 
into his ProteRion, ſhewing clearly to all the World how little he cftcemed the Catho- 
lick Religion, and how much he was inclined to the Enemies of the holy See, and of 
the great Biſhop of Rome : That therefore he had excluded all the Catholick Lords 
from any acceſs to the Court, or adminiſtration in the Government 3 particularly, thoſe 
who had ſpilt ſo much blood for the preſervation of 7 mn Religion, = 
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35845 had brought in a new people that-were privy to his deſigns, 'and friends to the Houſe 
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of Bourbon : ' That therefore he' deprived all the old ſervants of the Crown of all. their 
Offices and Honours, of the moſt principal Governments, and moſi ſuſpeted For- 
treſſes, to put them into the hands of men that were Catholicks in ſhew, but really 
partial to Hereticks, and inwardly adherents to the King of Navarre: That there. 
fore without remorſe or compaſſion, he daily oppreſſed the poor Subje&t with new 

Kes and. intolerable Grievances , leſt when occalion ſerved they ſhould be able to 

ake reſiſtance, and oppoſe his pleaſure and their own flavery : And though the King 
made an outward ſhew to do otherwiſe, and to be of- another mind 3 yer, that men 
of underſtanding ought not to let themſelves be deceived by his diflimulation , who 
did but feign himſelt to be wholly addicted to a (piritual life, and altogether taken up 
with the zeal of Religion : For they that had penetrated to the depth of thoſe buſ- 
neſſes, knew certainly that they were but a cloak and mask which which under co+ 
lour of devotion contained abominable hypocrifie 3 and that appearing full of morti= 
fication, cloathed in a penitent Frock , with a Crucifix in his hand in the ſtrcers, in 
his. private lodgings he gave himſclt over to the' unbridled luſts ofthe flcſh,, and to 
the. perverſe ſatisfying of his looſe depraved appetite. From which things, ſet forth 
with many ſpecious reaſons, and adorned with pany, and thoſe moſt particular cir- 
cumſtances, he concluded it was neceflary to provide againſt that mifchicf betimes, 
to underprop the houſe betore it fell upon their heads, wiſely to unite themſelves for 
their own defence , and to pull down and deſtroy thoſe deſigns , before they were 
brought unto perfeQion. | 

Theſe were the reaſons of the Lords of Gmiſe z among which, that they mentioned 
about the proteQtion of Geneva, was, that the King having been defirous to renew 
that Confederacy with the Swiſſes which they for many years have held with the 
Crown of France , the Proteſtant Cantons had refuſed to accept it , unleſs the King 
would take Geneva into his protetion 3 who conſidering (the affairs of the Marqui+ 
ſate of Salxzzo being. then in diſorder, and the friendſhip of the Duke of Sawy ſuf- 
pected and uncertain , becauſe he was nearly allied unto the King of Spain, having - 
taken to Wife his Daughter the Infanta Katherine )* that if he ſhould have a paſſage in 
his power, whereby without ſetting foot in another mans houſe he might make uſe 
of the Swiſles aſſiſtance, it was neceffary for him' to embrace the proteQion of that 
City, from the Territories whereof the paſſage is free to thoſe places upon the cons 
fines of France, he reſolved at laſt to conſent unto-it, forced by necelfity, but againft 
his will, and-with much ſuſpenſion of mind, being both by nature and cuſtom moſt 
averſe from having todo with the Hugonots. But that which was ſpoken concerning 
the Kings ſecret diſſoluteneſs, though it were not altogether without ground, by re» 
ſon of his amorous inclination to the Ladies of the Court 3 yet was it by the reports 
of his Enemies amplified and enlarged to ſuch vices and debauches as were very far 
both from his nature and cuſtom: and among the common people there went ſuch, 
extravagant tales of his licentioufneſs, as cauſed at the ſame time both laughter and 
loathing in thoſe that were acquainted with his moſt ſecret hidden praQtices. 

Now the Duke of Gmiſe, cither really moved with a zeal to Religion, or drawn by 
the intereſts of his own greatneſs, or elſe perſwaded by both reſpeRs jointly united, 
having framed his defign, and ordered his reaſons with fo fair an appearance, made 
uſe of popular eloquent men to divulge them from their Pulpits, and infuſe them in 
private diſcourſes among the people, thereby to win their affeQions, and procure the 
enlargement and ſpreading abroad of the League. Among theſe, the chief were Guil- . 
liaume de la Roſe, a man of powerful eloquence, who came afterward to be Biſhop 
of Senlis,, Feban Prevoſt chief Pricſt of St. Severins, a man of rare learning and copi- 
ous eloquence 3 Fehan Boxcher, by birth a Pariſian, a man in the ſame City Curate of 
St. Beanets Pariſh 3 one Poncet, a Fryar in the Abbey of St. Patrick, at Melun, Dot 
Chriftin of Nizza in Provence z, and Feban Vinceſtre, all famous Preachers and finally, 
molt part of the Jeſuits, diſpleaſed perhaps that the King having at the firſt uſed them 
very familiarly, was afterwards turned away from them to the Order of the Fneillants 
and Hieronimites. And as theſe proſecuted the buſinefs of the League in Paris, the 
ſame was done at Liows by Claxde Mattei a Pricft of the ſame Society at Soiſſons, by 
Matthiew de Lawnoy Canon of that Cathedral 3 at Rowen, by Father Egide, Blowin of the 
Order of Minimes ;. at Orleans, by Boxrlate a very noted Divine at Thoul, by Francois 
de Rofier Archdeacon of that Church 3 and an infinite number of others diſperſed 
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thorow the ſeveral parts of France, who by their credit and plauſible popular elb- © 1548% 
quence, ſometimes in their Pulpits, ſometimes in the Cotigregations of the Penitents, 
ſometimes in their ſecret Conferences at Confeſſions, did allure the people, and entice 
them to enter into that Combination, which it is likely very many did, out of a re- 
ſpe& to Religion , believing that thereby the Calviniſts would be utterly rooted out, 
and the authority of the Church reſtored to its priſtine greatneſs. But many entted 
into that Covenaht invited by other ends, and drawn to it by different hopes, or <lſe 
neceſſitated by their particular intereſts, though all ſhrowded themſelves under the 
Game cloke of the preſervation ard maintenance of Religion. Thus was the League 
compoſed of two different kinds of perſons. | 
The firſt ſort for the moſt part of ſuch as were noble eminent perſons, who ill ſa+ TheCatholick 
tisfied with the power of the Kings Minions , and not enduring to be baniſhed from poſed of men 
all Offices and favours of the Court, went that way partly out of anger, partly out of 4iaffeaed 
hope of change 3 believing, by the ſubverſion of the preſent ſtate of affairs, they ſhould Government, 
riſe to/a greater height of fortune, and in the end compaſs the height of their deligns. on Srongy _ 
The chiet of theſe was Ludovico Gonzaga Duke of Nevers 3 who after he had refuſed 
the Government of the Marquiſate of Saluzzo, and other places beyond the Alps, 
when the King reſolved to reſtore thoſe Towns which had been withheld from the 
Duke of Savvy, thinking himſelf partly hated, and partly deſpiſed, could'never any 
more attain to any other Governmeht, as his great ſervices to the Crown made him 
hope he ſhould. In this number was alſo Guy Sieur de Lanſac, and Fraxcais Sieur de 
S. Luc, who having ſeen ſome beams of the Kings favour , and entertained hopes of 
being reccived amongſt his Minions, were afterwards thruſt ovt by their Competitors, 
and falling from ſo great expeRations, had: for anger taken the contrary ſide 3 - likewiſe 
among theſe was Monlieur de Vins, a man more fit to be the Head of a Party, both for 
his readineſs of his wit, and for the nobleneſs of his Family , which was the chiet in 
Provence, he having at the ſiege of Ro-belle ſaved the Kings lite, and interpoſing his own The Sieur 
body to defend him. from the Bullets which were aimed at him , reccived a Muſquet- EN. 
ſhot in the right ſide, did afterwards neither obtain his favour, nor thoſe rewards and voy wy ny 
advancements which the merit of that ſervice had cauſed him to expe& : with thoſe wt 
alſo was Fehan de Hemery Sicur de Villers, to whom in recotnpence of his many ſervices, 
eſpecially for taking the Count AY priſoner, the Government of the City and 
Caſtle of Caen in Normandy having promiſed, the King without giving him any 
' thing in exchange, diſpoſed of it preſently to Monlieur 4 O his favourite., The like was 
the condition of Monficur de 1a Chgftre Governour of Berry 3 who after tnany great ſer- 
vices performed in the time of Charles the Ninth , was not only unrewarded for his 
valour and fidelity, but alſo denied the Government of Blois and that of Chartres, one 
of which he very much delired, becauſe they lay ſo commodiouſly near Berry. The Sicur 
de Mandelot Governour of Lions conſented likewiſe to it, who having received intima- 
tion that his Government ſhculd be taken from him, and in favour to Bernard Sicur de 
Ia Valet Brother to the Duke of Eſpernon, joined to that of Dauphine, and to the Mars 
queſate of Saluzzo; and Monſieur de 1a Mante, firft, and then the Sieur de Paſſage, both 
Creatures of the Family of /a Valet, having been put into the Cittadel, which is the 
bridle of the City of Lzons, took that party to ſecure his own affairs, Monſieur d' Ex 
traques Governour of Orleans was another of them, who having formerly: been fa- 
voured, and gratified by the King, being afterwards diſcontented that he himſelf, and 
his Government ſhould be ſubject. to the High Chancellor, Governonr of that Pro- 
vince, with whom he had no good correſpondence, and moved by his hatred to the 
Duke 4 Eſpernon, who both in words and ations had abuſed a Son of. his 3 joined 
himſelf alſo with the Lords of the Houſe of Guiſe. The ſame reſolution was followed 
by the Count de Saxx, whoſe Father and he himſelf having at firſt (but with ill for- 
tune) held of the Hugonot Party, had left it by reaſon of many-enmities, wherewith 
he was ſharply perſecuted, and for his own ſafety retired under the proteQion and ſhel- 
ter of the League. Gmillianme Sieur de Fervaques was alſo joined in that confederacy, 
who of ſubtil wit, but voluble nature, and ready without reſpe& to lay -hold of any 
thing, by which he could hope for profit and advancement, after he left — ot 
Navarre, had followed the fortune of the Duke of Alancon, and now wanting a ſup- 
port, ard not being well looked on by the King, ſought new proteRion, and: new mat- 
ter for his vivacity to work on. But the Archbiſhop of Liozs, a man of contrary nature, * - 
to whoſe exttaordinary Learning was joined a wonderful gravity, and great care not 
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1584, to erre from thoſe ends which were ſuitable to his vocation, beſide the intereſts of 

| Religion , and his long dependance upon the Houſe of Guiſe , was driven into the 
League by the Duke 4d Eſpernons hatred, who lighting and deſpiſing him as a perſon 
not well affected, thruſt him out of the Kings favour, and almoſt out of the Court, 
where his worth had held one of the chicteſt places. But amongſt them all the mot 
principal was the Count de Briſſac, who took that reſolution for anger, that the Office 
of General of the Infantry, (promiſed to his Father, and pretended to by himſelf in 
recompence of the great labours he underwent in the Portugal Fleet, for the ſervice of 
the Queen-Mother ) was diſpoſed from him without ſo much as making ſhew to reward 
him any other way. For theſe and ſuch like occalions, the Sicurs de 1a Roche Breaute, 
de la Baulme, de Sourdeac, de Couriers, de la Broſſe, 'de Beauvais, de Forone, and an in- 
finite many more Gentlemen were perſwaded to follow that reſolution, either tor' dif. 
content of things paſt, or hopes conceived of the future. 

The other kind of perſons whereof the League was compoſed ſeemed much infe- 
riour in quality to the firlt, but was not ſo at all in the advantage and benehit of the 
cauſe ; for by-means of them whole Towns and Cities were won , and the common 

cople, and men- of many; ſeveral profeſſions were brought over in all parts of the 
Kingdom. Theſe were for the moſt part honeſt well-meaning men, of ſimple nature, 
affectionate to the Catholick Religion, and bitter Enemies to the Hugcnots, whereof 
ſome really believing (as was pretended) that the total ruine of the Roman Religion 
was at haud 3 and ſome defiring the deſtruction of Herefie, did not only promote the 
League ardently in their own perſons, but uſcd all their endeavours to lead on the peo» 
ple, and increaſe the Adherents of that FaCtion z to theſe were joined alſo certain 
* De Rile * Gown+men, Who under the colour of Religion, covered/both unquiet thoughts, and 
_ ambicous, covetous defires of working their own greatneſs. Among theſe was Febay 
Maijire Pxefident in the great Chamber of the Parliament of Paris, a man of great hos 
neſty and- ſincerity, Ejtzenne de Nully Preſident of the ſame Court, Honorat de Laurent, 
Councellor in the Parliament of Provence, Fehan Qmiere afterward called Sieur de Buſy 
then Atturney in the Court of Parliament of Pars, a man wondertully followed, and 
of great authority among the \people, Lowys d Orleans, a principal Advocate in the 
ſame Court, and a man of ſingular learning, Charles Hauteman an Agent of the Bis 
ſhop of Paris, and a man of very great :riches, /2 Chappelle Martel Son-in-law to the 
Preſident de Nully, Ejtienne Bernard an Adyocate in the Parliament of Dyjon, Rolland 
one of the Treaſurers of the Finances, Druart an Advocate in the Court of the Cha» 
ftelet, Cruce a Proctor of the ſame Court, Compans and Loxchart Commiſſaries in the 
Court of Paris, and many other men ef the Long Robe, who were in very great credit 
and reputation among, the common people. 

This body ſo compoſed of two ſo different qualities of perſons , the Sword cons 
curring with the Nobility and Gentry, and the Gown with Clergy-men and Lawyer, 
was fixengthened and knit together as with Nerves and Bones, by the Adherents and 
Dependents of the Houſe of Gxiſe, who infinvating themſelves into every place, did 
effcQually ftir up mens minds to enter. into that League 3 for beſides the Lords of the 
Houſe of Lorain, there-were likewiſe joined in it the Cardinal de Pelleve, the Com- 
mendatory Diex a Knight of Ferxſalem, Claude Baron de Seneſay, the Sicur de Baſſom- 
pier, Prerre Fannin Prefident in the Parliament of Dijon, the Baron de Medaxit, the 
Chevalier Bertone, the Sicur de Antraquet, de Riberac, de Rony, 'de Niſſy, de la Barge, de 
Bois Dawphin, de Chamois, de Beauregard, de Mexetile, Monſieur de St. Paxl.and Sacrt- 
moro ,Birago ,, both Colonels of Foot, and an infinite number of others , both Pre- 
lates ,, Barons and Commanders , who acknowledged the. riſe of their fortunes to 
proceed from: the favour and power of the Houſe of Lorain. 

Biit Becauſe the Duke of Guiſe:having learned by the experience of all former times, 
and; by the examples of the late ations of the: Hugonots , that through the natural 
inclnation of the French, thoſe commotions could! have but a weak foundation, which 
had not the proteQion-of a Prince of the Blood; he nto.ſtck about to pick out 

Mats Cat ang petſwade one of them, who furbiſhing him: with the authority and right of the 
Nacte. to the Royal Family, ſhould be of ſuch-a nature and condition, as. to.let himfelf be wholly 
wag ho governed by him. : There was none more proper for his deGgns, nor more ready to 
red for head _ receive that impreſhon than Charles Cardinal of Bourbon, 'the -third Brother of An- 
of the Cutie: #bony. King of Naverre, and Loxys Prince of Conde deceaſcd 3 for having been always 
' & obſeryant of the /Cacholick Religion , and; an open Encmy to the Hugonots, It 
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was calie to draw him,by the reſpect of Religion, to conſent unto that Union, and make 
himſelf Head of the League 3 but he was alſo of ſo mean a Capacity, and of ſo mcek, 
gentle a diſpoſition, that the Duke of Gaiſe might, without difficulty, turn and winde 
him at his pleaſure 3 and, that which was more important than all the reſt, being the 
eldeſt Prince of the blood, and Uncle to the King of Navarre, he might bring the inhe- 
ritance of the Crown in queſtion, and pretend, that the King dying without Heirs, the 
facceſlion, of right, belonged to him , and therefore he was very. fit and propet to 
foment the pretenſions of the League, which principally did profeſs to exclude the 
King of Navarre, and the other Princes that were Favourers, or Followers of Herelic, 
from the ſucceſhon of the Kingdom. Nor did fortune fail to offer the Duke of Gwiſ? 
his induſtry a convenient meanes of obtaining bis delires with much facility. Andre 
Sieur de Rubempre, a man of ſwolne thoughts, and of a vain nature, but one, who by 
his indufixy, and politick way of living, and clothing himſelf after a faſhion, that was 


conformable to the Cardinals humour, was' become very gratious with him,and reckon» 


cd among his chief ſervants and favourites The Duke of Gr//c, (by means of the 
Advocate Lowys de Orleans, and of the Abbot of S. Owyn, brother to P-llicart his Se- 
cretary ) cauſed thoſe reaſons to be infuſed into this man , for which his Patron 
might pretend to the Crown of Fraxce , urging , that the Repreſzutation ( fo the 
Lawyers call it ) is of no validity io collateral degrees, and that therefore the King of 
Navarre could not repreſent the perſon of Anutbony his Father, the eldeſt Son, and 
heir to the. Kingdom of Fraxce, but that without doubt it belonged unto the Card 
pal yet alive, and not to his elder Brother , 'who was dead ſo many years —_ 
Beſides, that the King of Navarre being a relapfed Heretick, and: by the Canon-Law! 
uncapable of inheriting the moſt Chriſtian Crown of France 3 and the other Prins 
ces of the Blood being likewiſe followers and favourers of Hereſic, and theres 
fore incurred the ſame incapacity of the Succeſſion, it was not to be endured 
that the vain, cautious reſpe&t, of not doing injury to the - right of his Nephew , 
ſhould ſuffer it to fall into other hands and theretore his ſucceſſion was not onely 
juſt , becauſe the Laws had fo diſpoſed it, but alſo pious and honeſt , becauſe 
neceſſity ſo required, not to exclude the Royal Family , and at the fame time to 
preſerve the Catholick Religion, To this they added, that though the Cardinal was 
nearer to decrepidneſs then old age, and that the King of France was yet in the 
flower of his youth, yet, in reſpe& of the ſhort lives of his Brothers, the weakne(s of 
his own conſtitution, and the continual debauches, by which, he was half waſted and 
conſumed , the Cardinal was likely to out-live him , and come to the poſſeſſion of 
the Crown before his Nephew, and might transfer it upon the. Cardinal de Vendoſms?, 
who alſo was his Nephew, bred up by him in the Catholick Religion, and that with 
ſo much integrity and ſincerity of life, that among ſo many Hereticks, and Favourers of 
Hereticks, he alone ſhewed himſelf worthy to attain to the rule of fo Chriſtiana King- 
dom as that of France. Which things, alledged by them, not onely in words, but in 
their Writings, folded up among a number of examples, and amplificd with the orna- 
ments of their wonted eloquence, did cafily make impreſſion in Kubempre, deliring ras 
ther to be the Minion of a King, then the Favourite of a Cardinal : Nor found they ic 
more difficult to inſtil them into the mind of the Cardinal bimfclf, who, to the afore- 
faid reaſons, and the near hopes of the Succeflion, added the honeſt intentions of pro- 
pagating the Catholick Faith, whereof he had ever been a zealous promoter 3 where- 
as his Nephew coming to the Crown, it was to be doubted he would ſubvert Religi- 
. On, and ſpread the Poiſon of Herefie through the whole Kingdom. This ſeed being 
cunningly ſcattered long before-hand, had brought over the Cardinal to the Duke of 
Guiſes party, in ſuch manner, that when it was needful to make fuch a reſolution, he 
cally was perſwaded to make himſelf Head of the League, and became a Cloke and 
Buckler 6 them that ſought the ruine and extirpation of his Family 3 bearing willing- 
ly the weight and 'burden of that Enterpriſe upon his own ſhoulders : for, being 0+ 
vercome by the ſubtil praQiſes and skilful flatceries of the Duke of Guiſe, he gave him- 
ſelt wholly over to the opinions and government, cſtceming and honouring him ex+ 
ceedingly, as a Lord of invincible courage, and wonderful zeal to the Catholick Re- 
ligion. Whereupon, they that then diſcourſed 'of preſent affairs, with the ordinary 
French h » were wont to compare the Cardinal to a Camel, that kneels down 
_— his ——_ take up a Load, that may endanger the breaking of his own 
d Bur, 
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- But, the League _ eſtabliſhed, and confirmed with theſe Forces, and with the 
colour of Religion , and of the Blood Royal that it might alſo be, furniſhed with 
money neceſſary to maintain it, and thoſe outward helps, that might bring jt either fa- 
vour or authority, to the end it might not want any of thoſe things that ordinarily 
ſeem requiſite for the effeQing of ſo great an Enterpriſe, the Duke of Griſe began a- 
gain to quicken the negotiations with Spain and Rome, which, for:ſome few yeargpaſt, 
had, with all-thoſe other matters, been coldly proſecuted , and deferred. Nor dig 
they find the Catholick King very doubtful or backward in the buſineſs; for, defiring 
to free himſelf from his ſuſpition , that the French might further endamage him in the 
Low-Country Wars 3 and bcing offended at the late attempts and troubles in Flax. 
ders and Portugal, could not but be very well pleaſed that they ſhould be bufied in 
their own affairs, and not have leaſare to meddle with thoſe of their Neighbours : and 
it making for his purpoſe, that the Hugonots ſhould be ſuppreſſed, who bitterly ha- 
ted his very Name, and that the King of Navarre ſhould be kept from the Crown of 
France, who had ftill his wonted pretenſions of recovering his Kingdom of Navarre, 
already united to the Crown of Spain, he earneſtly defired an opportunity, to cruſh . 
them both together 3 wherefore, without difficulty, he not only condeſcended to con- 
curr with his conſent, but alſo to furniſh Moneys, believing, that the greatneſs of his 
deſigns would be effected in all parts of the World 3 if France, which could onely 
ballance and withhold his Forces, being divided in its own diſſentions, did but at- 
ford him convenient means of attaining to that Greatneſs, which mighty Princes are 
wont to aſpire to in their mindes. © Neither did he think it any violation of the 
Peace, which was till reciprocally continued with the- King of France: for, if the 
Duke of Alaxcon had been openly afliſted by the moſt Chriftian King, whilſt to obtain 
the dominion of that People that had caſt off the yoke of his obedience, he made War 
apainſt his Armics in Flanders; and, if the Queen-Mother, with the Forces of the 
Crown, had oppoſed his ſucceſſion to the Kingdom of Portugal, he believed it much 
more lawful to preſerve the Catholicks of France from being oppreſſed by the Hugo» 
nots, and hinder the King of Navarre his known enemy, from coming to the Crown : 
And if the King had denied, that he fomented either the buſineſs of Flanders, or that 
of Portugal, whilſt the Wars -were manifeſtly made with the Men and Moneys of his 
Kingdom, he thought it not unfit for him, concealing that aſſiſtance which he purpo» 
ſed to lend unto the League, and conveying it by ſecret and hidden means, to deny in 
appearance, that he either broke or violated the Peace: Wherefore Juan Baptifta T aſſi,a 
Knight of the order of S. Fago, and Don Jxan Morreo, the Catholick King's Commitſſio- 
ners3 being come to Jainnle, a place of the Duke of Gmiſes, in the Conftmes of Picar« 
dy and Champagne, and being met there by the Duke of Guiſe, the Duke of Mayenne his 
brother, and Francois Sieur de Mexeville, the Cardinal of Bourbox's Atturney for thoſe 
of the _ in France, both Parties agreed to theſe Conditions the ſecond day of the 
year, 1585. s 
That, in caſe the preſent King of France ſhould die, without a Son lawfully begot-' 
ten, the Cardinal of Boxrbon ſhould be declared King, as firlt Prince of the Blood, and 
ſo true Heir to the Crown, univerſally excluding, from the ſucceſſion of the Kingdom all 
thoſe, who being Hereticks, Revolters, or- followers and favourers of Hereticks, had 
made themſelves incapable of it: And 'that during the life of the preſent King, to 
prevent thoſe Hereticks, leſt by the means which they were.ftill attempting , they 
ſhould open and facilitate their way-to the attainment of the Crown, the Confederate 
Princes ſhould raiſe Armies, gather Forees, make War againſt the Hugonots, and do 
all other things which fonld be thought fit and neceſſary. That the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, coming to the ſucceſſion, ſhould ratifie the Peace already concluded at Cam- 
brefis, between the Crown of France and Spain, and obſerve it puncually , prohibi- 
ting any other Religion in the Kingdom, except the Roman Catholick, and rooting 
out all Hereticks by force, tilt they were utterly deſtroyed, ſhould ſettle the Decrees 
and Conſtitutions of the Councel of Trent. That he fhould promiſe for himſclf, his 
Heirs and Succeſfors, to renounce all friendſhip and confederacy with the Turk, and' 
not conſent to'any thing that he ſhould manage or contrive, in any place, againſt the 
Common=weal of Chriſtians. That he ſhould: forbid all Pyracie,whereby the Subjects 
of the Crown of Fraxce diſturbed the Spaniards Traffck and Navigation to the 1#- 
dies. That he ſhould reftore unto the Catholick King all that had been taken from 
him by the Hugonots, and namely the City and Juriſdiftion of Cambray z and _ 1 
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oald 2Mift him with convenient Forces , for the recovery of that, which thoſe that 
were up in Armes had taken from him in the Low-Countryts. And, on the other 
ing..#bikp ſhould be bound to contribute Fiftty:thoufand Crowns ef- 

eth, towards the maintenance of the League, and of his Fortes 3 
, ſhould affiſt with what number of men ſhould be thought - neeeffary, in 
5 of the Forces of the League, as well during the life of the preſent King, 
is death, for the utter extirpation of Hereſie, That he ſhould receive into his 
ion the Cardinal of Bowrbox, and the Lords of the Houſe of Gziſe, the Dukes of 
Mercure and Nevers, and all thoſe other Lords and Gentlemen that ſhould fubſcribe 
unto the Leaghe, promiſing to affiſt them againſt the Hugonots and their adherents, fo 
that they ſhould be kept ſafe and harmleſs. That no Treaty or Agreement whats 
ſoever ſhould be made with the King of France, without the mutual conſent of both 
Parties 3 and, that the Articles of this Union, ſhould, for many convenient reſpeas, 
be kept ſecret, till a more fitting opportunity. [1 

This was the ſubſtance of the Capitulation made with King Philip, who, beſides the 
aforcfaid things, promiſed ſecretly to the Duke of Gw1ſe, the aſſignment of Two'huns 
dred thouſand Crowns per annum, for his own particular, to be employed in the ad» 
vancement, and for the benefit of the League. 

But, the Treaty was not fo eafie, nor ſo ſpeedily diſpatched at Rome, where the 
ſame intereſts of State did not perſwade : For, though Father Martez riding Pot with 
admirable celerity, ſometimes to this place, ſometimes to that, did take great pains to 
contra& this Union 3 and, though Cardinal Pellexe ſtaying at Rome, did ufe all pothble 
means to make it be received into the Pope's protection 3 yet Gregory, a wonderful 

ood man, and not of too violent a nature, counſelled moreover by Tolomeo Gallo Car- 
Jinal of Como, his Secretary, a man of very great experience in matters of Govern 
ment; finding, that he could not ſee clear into the deſigns of that League, and think+ 
ing it unfit for him to conſent to the taking up of Armes againſt a King that was ma- 
nifeily a Catholick, and an infinite honourer of the Roman Religion , under pres 


tence of hidden ſecret things, and fuch as were onely to be left to mens conſciences, . 


whereof he thought he could not ealily judge, went till putting off and deferring his 
reſolutions, that time might bring to light the bottom of thoſe thoughts, which to him 
ſcemed yet very obſcure , and much entangled. Wherefore, having made choice of 
| certain Cardinals, and other wiſe men, who were-to meet, and conſult upon the Propo« 
ſitions of the League, and thoſe Deputies ſtill anſwering conditionally with the chuſe 
( If it be ſo, ) whereby they ſhewed their doubt of thoſe Propoſitions which were made 
by Pellze and Mazteiz, the Pope ſtill giving the Agents of the Confederates good hopes, 
and cxhorting them to be watchful for the _— of the true Religion, and the extir- 
pation of Herefie : For the reſt, he held them on with continual delays 3 nor could 
they ever, with all the diligence they could uſe, get any Writing out of his hand, where= 
by they might ſecurely afirm, he had approved the League, or taken it into his Prote- 


1ONs 

Whilſt the confederate Lords are thus buſie in ſtrengthening the Body of their 
Union, the King of France particularly advertiſed of all theſe things, conſulted with 
himſelf, and with his moſt intimate Confidents, what reſolution he ought to take,toop- 
poſe or divert the violence of thoſe proceedings. The Duke of Eſperxon , the high 
Chancellor Chiverny, Monfieur @*O, and Alberto Gondi, Mareſchal de Retz, were of opi- 
nion, that the King, ſhewing his face botdly, and uniting himſelf preſently with the 
Hugonots and the King of Navarre, ſhould prevent the Guiſesz and -finding them irt 
diſorder, and unprovided (as the motions of Leagues (where the concurrence of many 
Is requiſite) uſe to be unready and diſagreeing ) he ſhould endeavour to pull up the 
firſt ſprouts of that ſcandalous ſecd 3 alledging, that they being yet unarmed, and diſu« 
nited, might be put into confuſion, and ſuppreſſed, before they could have time either 
to draw any Forces together, and to get affiſtance and ſupplies from Spain: That it 
was not good to ftay till that great Fabrick, being brought to perfection, ſhould unite 
all the members of its Body : and that it was no und Coun to give time, till the 
great abundance of humours, which daily grew more malignant and pernicious, had 
ſcized upon ſome vital parts of the Kingdom 3 for, as while diſperſed, they might caſt- 
ly be purged away in their beginnings, ſo it would be very hard and dangerous to pro- 
vide againſt them, when being grown to a maſs of corruption, they ſhould fiifle and 
luffocate the natural vigour ; That they knew, neither the Duke of Gwiſe , nor = | 
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of his Faction, had an Army yet united together, but onely the conſent of ſome Church4 
men, and- the concourſe of the common people, with'the adherence .of ſome few of 
che Nobility of the Kingdom, Forces weak and uncertain of themſelves, thegreateft 
part whereof, as ſoon as they ſhould ſee any conſiderable ſtrength, wguld fall afimder 
of their own accord ; That the Catholick King was fo taken up with irs of 
Flanders, that he could not, without much difficulty, and many delayes, {6 
much as part of thoſe things which now he ſo largely promiſed, to raiſe the turbulent 
ſpirits of the French : and that the Pope, a Prince far remote, and not very ſtrong,who 
(cldom uſed other then Spiritual Weapons, was not yet well reſolved, either toprote& 
or aſſiſt the League: On the contrary, the major part. of the Nobility T.alwayes pre+ 
with Arms, and ready for the War) would preſently meet together, whereſoever 

the King, in caſe of ſo great neceſſity, ſhould call them: That the Swifſes, who had 
lately renewed their Confederacy with the Crown, would; . for money, ſupply them 
with any number of Soldiers their need required - That the King of Navarre, and 
the Hugonots, who ſtill” continued-in'Armes tor their own defence, would thank God 
for ſo happy an occaſion, and readily ſubmit themſelves to the King's obedience, to 
oppoſe their natural enemies: That in the courſe of ſo many Civil Wars, experience 
had taught them, the negle& of beginnings made the-diſeaſe mortal and incurable z 
and thet the vivacity and boldneſs of noble ſprightly revolutions, was alwayes wont to 
bring forth fortunate proceedings, and glorious concluſions. | 
But, the Duke of Foyenſe, Rene Sicur de Villequier, Pompone Sieur de Bellieuve, and Vils 
leroy the Secretary of State, were of contrary opinions 3 urging, that the King, intend- 
ing to make War againſt the Houſe of Lorrain,. and againſt all the other Confederate 
Lords, he muſt neceſſarily either do it of himſelf alone, or being united with the Hu- 
gonots: That if he ſtirred alone, his Forces would; be very weak and flender 5 for, 
all the Kingdom being divided into Catholicks and Hugonots, he being an Enemy to 
both, would have no other Party but ſome few fervants and dependents, againſt two 
powerful, antient, and inveterate FaCtions, which poſſeſſing all the greateſt and moſt 
conſiderable Provinces of France, viz. the Hugonots, Poitiow, Guienne, Languedoc, Gaſs 
cogne, and great part of Dawphinez and the Guiſes, Champagne, Bourgogne , Pirardy, 


Lyonois, Provence, and Bretagne, beſides, the City of Paris, very much inclined to fa- 
vour them the King would certainly remain without Revenue, without fortified pla- 
ces, without SubjeQs, without Militia, and without Money, by: making a War ſo rui- 
nous to himſelf, and fo ridiculous to the whole World. But, to unite himſelf with 
the Hugonots, befides the unworthineſs of the ation, ſo contrary to the cuſtorns and 
ancient purpoſes of His Majeſty, and fo unbeſceming the piety of the moſt Chriſtian 
King, and the eldeſt Son of the wy Church, would draw on conſequences of great- 


eft moment, the alienation of all the- remaining part of the Catholicks, and the revolt 
of the City of Paris, ſo conſtant to the true Religion, and ſo natural an enemy to the 
Hugonots 3 the addition of greater Forces to the League, which could receive no bet- 
ter news, nor greater nouriſhment ; the.making authentick all thoſe lies and ſcan- 
dals , which, till then, had been ſpread abroad againſt the King's deſigns, and real 
intentions: That it would colour and juſtifie the Spaniard*s ProteQion of the 
League, neceſſitate the Pope to declare himſelf in favour of it, as ſoon as the Enemies 
of the Apoſtolick Sea ſhould be united with the King: That the moſt important, 
near, and inland Provinces of France would be loſt, by ſtaying for -the ſupplies and' 
aſſiſtance of thoſe that were far remote, at the utmoſt confines of the Kingdom ; Nor 
was the ſtrength of the Hugonots great, or their aid ſecure, who, on the one fide , 
were exhauſted, and unable to go forth of their Native Provinces, where they could: 
hardly ſubſiſt of themſelves 3 and, on the other fide, they conld not eafily in fo ſhort a 
time unite themſelves with the King faithfully and ſincercly,who had ever been their bit- 
ter enemy,and their fatal terrible perſecutor : That the freſh memory of the bloody Maſ- 
ſacre at Paris, whereof he was eſteemed the chief author, and, as it were, the ſole exc- 
cuter, would be more prevalent with them, then the preſent demonſtrations, which,by 
many ſuſpicious men, would be interpreted cunning, and diflimulation, to catch them 
that were unwary again ſuddenly in the niet : And finally,that the Pxoverb was true,Dif- 
Ferent natures never ſute well together. Wherefore they judged it to be a much better ze- 
ſolution, to give ſatisfaQion to all in general, and to the Lords of the League in parti- 
cular, the major part whereof they knew had, for. private diſguſts , conſented to that 
publick Commotion ; for, the Lords of Guiſe being quieted , and the cther principal 

. men 
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menof the Kingdom fatisfied , the colour of Religion vanithing and growing ftale, 
the League would of it ſelf be broken and diffolyed : inſiſting, that the cauſes being 


taken away, the effeds would ceafe of themſelves 3 and ſhewing by many particulars, 


that it was in the Kings power to, diſunite the League, by giving and granting to the 
Heads and other Confederates, of his own accord; 'thoſe things which they firove for, 
but were uncertain to obtain by War. bs, 

The Queen-Mother coriſerfted to this advice; as the-moſt ſecure, of leſs noiſe;. ant 

leſs ſcandal; and being experienced in the ſeveral revolutions of ſo many years, thought, 
it no leſs deſtructive than opprobrious, to forſake thermore favourable, more: certain, 
more powerful; and more conſtant Party of the Catholicks , to follow the almoſt des 
ſperate fortune of the Hugonots. - And this was the common vote and general opi- 
nion of the ordinary ſort of Covrtiers, who are wont 'every where” ( but moſt 
eſpecially in France) to diſcourſe very freely of the higheſt deliberatioris'of their Ma- 
{ters. 
But the Authority of. the Duke 4* Eſpernon , and of the other Minions, was very 
great 3 and they foreſaw their own affured raine in that fatisfaQtion which was moti» 
oned to be granted unto the Lords of the League, becauſe it could not be given'them 
without diveſting the Favourites of that greatneſs and authority, and of thoſe Offices 
which they enjoyed; ſo that of them all only the Duke of 'Foyewſe conſented to an 
Agreement with the Catholick League , partly through the hatred which he bore to 
the Duke 4' Eſpernon, who was infinitely before him in the Kiogs favour 3 partly be- 
cauſe being nearly allied unto the Houſe of Lorain, he thought at the fall of all the 
reſt, he alone ſhould be able to hold his place, and keep upon his feet. Beſides, ' this 
advice was very contrary to the deſigns and inclinations of the King himſelf, being 
thereby obliged to throw down, at one inſtant, all that he had been fo many years in 
building up : for by conſenting to the ſatisfaftion of the Guiſes and their Contederates, 
he muſt be brought to put that authority; thoſe Fortreſſes and Offices into their hands, 
from whence he had ſo long been diſengaging, but a part of them, by little and little, 
with infinite coſt and induſtry, and ſoby —_ rs muſt himſelt deſtroy his firſt re- 
ſolution of the total ruine and extirpation of both FaQtions. Therefore he would more 
willingly have concurred to oppoſe the League, and unite himſelf to the Higoriots, -if 
the ſting of his own' conſcience; the unſeemlineſs of the thing, and' the reliftanceot; the 
Qyeen-Mother, had not made him abſolutely abhor it : Wherefore, his'niind remain- 
ing yet doubtful, and his determination ſuſpended, he reſolved in the "mean time to 
ſound the King of Navarre more perfealy, and find out the ſtrength of the Hugonots, 
endeavouring to perſwade him to reconcile himſelf tothe Church , with the other 
Princes of Bowrhon : which if he could compaſs, he thought he ſhould deſtroy the 
foundation of the League, and reduce the Gziſes into a very hard and dangerous con- 
dition : For the principal point of the Succeſſion of the Crown failing, which gave co- 
Jour and credit to the affairs of the League, and he uniting the Forces of the Houſe of 
Bowrbon ſincerely to himſelf, ſhould remove the obſtacle of Rome, the concourſe of the 
fooliſh multitude, who believed the buſineſs only ro concern the defence of the Catho- 
lick Religion , the abetting of Religious Orders, and ſo compoſe all thoſe ſtirs. He 
hoped alſo that many particular men, and perhaps the very Heads of that Patty, would 
be drawn by reſpe& and ſhame, from thoſe practices which then would have no other 
foundation left,” but the ambition and unjuſt defires of the Great Ones and that by 
taking away the fuel, the flame which then blazed ſo high, and ſpread fo far, would in 
a moment be extinguiſhed. pL *« 

To this end he diſpatched the Duke of Eſpernon (under colour of going to ſee his 
Mother, who being old, lived in Gaſcogne,) to'confer with the King of Navarre, belic« 
ving that for his own intereſt he would effecually labour to convert- him'to the Ca- 
, tholick Religion 3, for if he did not, he ſaw the King incvitably necaſheated to ſatisfic 

the Lords of the League, and abaſe the greatneſs of his Favourites; among which he 
held the chiefeſt place. But the Duke of Eſpernon being come into Gſcoge to the King 
of Navarre, and propoſing very large Conditions in the Kinzs Name, it 'he would re- 
ſolve to turn Catholick, and come to Court, the doubts and conſultations were no lefs 
there than they had been before in the Court of France: for Monficur'de Salignan and 
Monlieur de Roche-Laure, Conftidents to the King of Navarre, perſwaded him earneſtly 
to truſt the King, to reconcile himſelf to the Catholick Church, and return to Court, as 


firſt Prince of the Blood, alledging that that was the way to conquer his Enemies without 
L1 Army 
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Arms or. Diſpute, to recover the Place due to, him in right of his Birth, to get poſſec. 


Enemies and Perxſecutors. 
- - On the other fide, Arxauld Sicur de Ferrier his Chancellor, argucd the contrary, a 


man of ſubtil wit and excellent learning, (who after his Embaſſie to Venice, where he 
had-been Lieger many years, being returned into Fraxce, and little accounted of at 
Couxt, had retired himſclt to the King 0 Navgrre) he fearing, if his Maſter came | 
to an agreement, and into the Kings ience, that he ſhould remain abje& and for- 
faken, was, though a Catholick, of the ſame opinion with Philip de Mornay Sicus de - 
Pleſir, with the Sicur 4 Aubigny, (a truſty ſervant of the King of Navarre's ) and 
with the other Hugonots, who obſtinate in their Faith, laboured to ſhew that tempo» 
ral hopes were not to be preferred before a good Conſcience and the ſafety of the Soul, 
which is eternal. Nor was it fit for the King of N@varre, by ſo often changing his 
Bclicf, to get the manifeſt ſcandalous opinion rather of an Atheiſt than of a hckle ins 
conſtant man : nor yet were the preſent hopes that were offered him ſo ſurely ground» 
ed; forthe King of Fraxce in the vigour of his youth, and the Queen in the flower of 
her age, might yet poſſibly have a Son, whereby the old intentions being renewed, he 
would remain (as formerly) deſpiſed and undervalued at the Court. That the hope 
of ſucceeding a young King of but two and thirty, years old, was very remote and | 
uncertain , the King of Navarre himſelf being but little younger 3 ſo that according 
to nature it was hard to judge which of them would live the longer. That in the * 
mean time , for things ſo remote and uncertain, he muſt put himſelf into a preſent 
certain ſervitude , lay down the command and dependance of his followers, deprivg 
himſelf of the power and foundation of his Party, and ſubmit himſelf to the pleaſure 
and diſcretion of his Enemies. That all the world knew the Kings nature and incli> 
nations, who deſiring for his own intereſts to make uſe of the King of Navarre in the 
preſent conjunAure, would, as ſoon as that occaſion was paſt, reaſſume his old hatred, 
and his intent (derived from the firm reſolution of his Anceſtors) to abaſe, perſs 
cute, and finally deſtroy the Houſe of Bowrbov, And with what heart , with what 
courage could he return to impriſon himſelf in the Lawore, where with his own eyes 
he had ſeen that bloody laughter of all his friends, and the ſafety of his own life held 
uncertain for ſo many hours , that he ought rather to acknowledge it to the Divine 
Goodneſs, and the chance of Fortune, than to the modeſty and clemency of his Ene- 
mies? That Gods Juſtice was not to be diſtruſted, for the ſctling him in the rightful 
poſſeſſion of the Crown, in caſe the King ſhould die without a Son. That it was 
much more calie to attain it, being ſtrengthened by powerful Forces, and the adhe- 
rence .of an armed Party that had fo often reſiſted the pride of their Perſecutors, and 
the Power of ſo many Princes joined together againſt them, then being left naked, de» 
prived of affiftance, flighted, and put in Priſon at thg Court. That therefore he ought 
not to expoſe himſelf to the certainty of thoſe dangers, treacheries, poiſons and murs 
ders whereby he had ſeen his Mother taken away , and ſo many of his Friends and Ser- 
vants 3 but ſuſtaining himſelf wich the greatneſs of his courage, to remit the event of 
things ſo far diſtant and fo obſcure unto the Divine Providence. 

. There was no doybt among the wiſeſt men , but that the firſt advice of reconcilin 
- himſelf fo the King and Church, and returning to the Court, was the moſt ſecure an 
expedient : but he could not clear his mind of the ſuſpicion of being deceiyed again, | 
and circumyented by the praQiſes of his Enemies and his Genizs could hardly be rev 
duced to forſake his liberty and authority , for almoſt a certain impriſonment , or at 
leaſt a yery private condition in the Court, He conſidered that he could not commit 
an errour in that reſolution that would not coſt him his life z for if the Kings proceeds 


ings were not xeal and fincere, ox if ke ſhould ſuffer himſelf again to be ruled by the 
| | power 
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wetful perſwaſions and contrivances of the Guiſes, he ſaw he muſt of neceſſity, either x58$; 
y ſword or perſon, incur the infallible danger of being murdered. He was alſo very” 
much moved with the confideration'of the Lady Margaret his Wife: for having in a 
manner” repudiated her, by reaſon of the report of her unchaftity 3 and ſhe being gone 
to certain Caſtles of hers in Auvergne , where ſhe lived with a very licentious freedom, 
he aw that-neceſſarily he muſt either receive her again to his bed, or elſe he could ne- 
ver continue in ſincere friendſhip and perfeR confidence with his Mother and Brother- 
in-law, but that daily new diſcords and difſentions would ariſe, to the total ruine of 
his Fortune, Theſe conſiderations joined to the power of Ferrier, and to the fpur and 
waſions of the Miniſters, made him at laſt reſolve, neither to turn Catholick, nor 
xeturn to Court 3 but only with a great deal of modeſty he offered the Aſſiſtance and 
Forces 'of his whole Party to ſerve the King, whenſoever he pleaſed, to tame thoſe, 
who, with the Forces of the League, diſturbed the State and quiet of the Kingdom: 
'In this Conference was treated likewiſe (as had been many times before) the reſti- 
eution of thoſe places granted to the Hugonots by the Edid of Pacification : for the 
limited time being expired , the King moved to have them reſtored according to the 
- | Agreement. But the King of Navarre being determined not to forſake his Party, made 
| excuſes for not delivering them up, ſhewing that the times to come wete like to be ſuch 
as made him' rather defire to have yet others for his ſecurity, than to reſtore thoſe 
which he alrcady poſſeſſed 4 beſeeching the King to bear with the urgent neceſſity, and 
to aſcribe the fault to the imminent attempts and obſtinate perſecutions of his Enemies. 
But this point being only treated of in formality, there was neither long nor difficule 
debate about itz and-the anſwer was eaſily received and approved,by reaſon of that co« 
lour which the courſe of preſent affairs afforded it. | L 
- With theſe Anſwers the Duke 4 Eſp-rnon returned to Court 3 from whoſe Confe< 
rence they of the League taking occafion, divulged every where that it had been to 
treat an Union between the King and the Faction of the Hugonots, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Hereſie, and the introducing of the King of Navarre (an Enemy to the Ca- 
tholick Church.) unto the Succeffion of the Kingdom 3 for which purpoſe the King had 
alſo ſent him two hundred thouſand Ducats. Which thirigs being thundred out of the 
Pulpitcs by their Preachers, filled the people with vain pretended fears, and with a moſt 
| bitter hatred againſt the Perſon of their Prince, and againſt all his Favourites and Coun- 
ccllours. © But the curioſity and itch of the Hugonots, did: in great part cut up the 
roots of theſe lying flanders : for the —_— Pleſſis , burning with an ambition to be 
 knownthe Author of the King of Navarre*s determinations, and to get himſelf credit 
and eſteem amongſt thoſe of his own Party , publiſhed a little Book in print of the 
whole Treaty that had paſſed with the Duke d* Eſpernon, with the reaſonsalledged by 
the King of Navarre*s Councellors, and his, laſt anſwer and reſolution : whereby it ap- 
peared, that the King ſought not to unite himſelf with the Hugonots, to the prejudice 
of the Catholick Religion, as was divulged by thoſe of the League 3 but'by endea- 
vouring, 'to bring home the King of Navarre and the other Pzinces of the Blood into 
the boſom of the Church : As alſo, that it was not true that the King voluntarily con« 
ſented that the Hugonots ſhould keep the poſſefſion of thoſe places, but chat they re- 
fuſing for apparent reaſons to reſtore them , he 'made ſhew to. bear with their denial, 
_ than info unſeaſonable a time to put Arms into the hands of that other FaRtion 
- al a "7 & | | 
The Duke @ Eſpernon at his return found new matter of doubts and conſattationss' The Low: 
For the Low-Country-men (the Duke of Alancon- being dead) were left without any oye wi 
foreign aſfiſtance , and being as it were abandoned; of all., thonght to put themſelves i tors to the 
under the Crown of Frence, and by that means to/gain the Kings ProteQion-againſt the *X"8 of _ 
iards : wherefore they ſent an honourable Embaſſie about that time to the King to rake the 
France, to intreat him'to take the Proteion-and;Doiminion of all. their Countries FroeRionard 
and making War with the King of Spain, to deliver them with a powerful Army from their Stares, 
that: Tyranny from which they had. already for many. years withdrawn themſzlyes. 
This Embaſhe at firſt kept ſecret by the King, leſ it might exaſperate King Philip, was 
boyd money received and admitted, when he Gaw the Spaniſh Agents continued 
0 Ioment t _ | | 
There were many, and thoſe the ſame that had counſelled him to unite himſelf with 
the Hugonots, who exhorted him to accept of that 6 ample Dotninion, and fo noble 
occaliqn to raiſe and increaſe his own eſtate 3 urging, tha fine the Ee 
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i lawful by ſecret praQices and ſuggeſtions to diſturb the peace and quiet of his King- 
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dom , it was much more lawful for him to undertake the defence of that oppreſſed 

cople , xetorting the injury which he received, and bringing thoſe to a neceflity of 
5k to their own, who now craftily ſought to put the affairs of others in'difordex 
and confuſion 3 That this was the way to digeſt and expel the hurtful humours of his 
Kingdom, which could never enjoy Peace at home, but by the helpof War abroad, to 
take up the minds and employ the aQtive Forces of his Subje&s : They aid, This was 
a moſt powerful means to abaſe the League 3 which being deprived of the money and 
aſſikance of the Spaniard, would fall of its own accord, not having any ſtrength or 
ability to maintain it ſelf: That finally it was time to caſe themſelves of fo many mi. 
ſeries as were every where about them, to give vent to the French fury, and' rather 
employ their Arms to' the defiruQtion pf the old Enemies of the Kingdom, than uſe 
them to tear in pieces the body of their common Mother. ' | 

But as: theſe probable apparent reaſons were very noble and genetons, ſo wete they 

likewiſe difficult, and little leſs than impoſſible to be effected : For with what Ar 
with what Forces could the King (his Kingdonr beirg torn and divided, and' he him- 
ſelf ſiſpeced by both FaRtions) :ndertake and manage a War of {> great importance? 
He could fettle no foundation in the Catholick Party 3 for moſt of them were united 
by ſecret intelligence with the Catholick King : and to join himſelf with the Hugonoty, 
produced the ſame difficulties and the ſame oppoſitions that were' before confidered ; 
Wherefore the King perſwaded by the evidence of Reafon, and counſelled by the Queen 
his Mother, - anſwered&the Ambaſſadors with kind words, expreſling his grief for the 
oppreſſion: they complained of, excufing himſelf by the preſent diviſions, and ifiteftine 
diſcords of his Kingdom, and ſhewing how ready he ſhould be to fuccour and proteQ 
them at another time : , With which anſwer , and all demonſtrations of honour, they 
were at'laſt diſiniſſed :: And yet Don Bernardino Mendozza the Catholick Kings Am- 
baſfador grieyouſly complaining that the Embaſſie was admitted, and that the Ambab: : 
fadors of thoſe that rebelled againſthis Maſter had been fo much honouxed 3 the King 
either highly exaſperated againſt the Spaniards, or not willing to ſhew fear and 
neſs of ſpirit, anſwered ly, that the common right of Countries andthe neighbour 
hood: of ſo near a people, derived from the French Nation and Empirg, did perſwade 
him to'rake them into: his proteCtion:: yet becauſe of his own intereſts, he had not 
conſeuted to do any thing at all in the buſineſs 3 and that he would not break the peace 
in publick, though he knew it had been violated by the King of Spar in private; 
but that 'in his own: time he would fignific his pleaſure ,' not fearing the forces or 
threatnings of any one; and knowing himſelf to. be a free King, Maſter of his own 
Will ,-4nd4- one that.niight make War or Peace wherefoever it pleaſed 'hirnſelf. By 
which an{wer'the: King'thinking to bridle the Spaniarls with & jealoufie of the affairs 
of Flanders, he on the contrary haſtened their praQtices, and made them labour to 
kindle the fixe in; bis Kingdom, that he might not be at leiſure to: do ſo to his neigh- 
bours} Wherefore Dow Bernardino departing with that anſwer, began to {6llicite the 
Gmiſes\ and the Cardinal of Bowrhon, that taking Arms , with the affiftance atid with 
the money of Spain, they ſhould begin to execute the deſigns of the League; andpre- 
ſently disburſed two hundred thouſand Ducats to the Duke of Gwife, fox his firſt years 
penſion,' difpofing three. months pay in. Germary for the raiſing of Sowldicrs in that 
Country : For Lodovick, Fifer the chief Commander of the Swiſſes, being, corrupted 


- with-gredt bribes, had yielded to receive a ſtipend'from the League 3 and Chrift 
Sicur de Baſſompier was gone into Germany tolevy * Reiter: rior did they broit fn-thoſe 


Provinces: which were held by the Lords of the” Houſe of Lorai#, to raiſe both Foot 


and Horſe in: alt diligenee, that with ſuch mighey Farces they might give a begining 
Ire! _ fr Th 7. 3 


to their intended defigns. uitden. 


--_| > ButttheRing, whocould neither frame his mind to join with the Hugonots, nor to 
_ give Gyisfaftion to the confederate Lords, expeting counſel from the Benefit off time, 


The Kings E- 
ding the ra 
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wept' on: with flow preparations , rather ſerting a gloſs upon his cauſe, and jutifying 
himſelf, than lindring'the progreſs of the ing « gleſ For beſides 'the publick Prayers 
and Peoceflions continually made, toi befeech God'to-grant kitty a Son, being advers 
tiſed from many feveral places at the ſame time, of their ſo frequent raifing and draw- 
ing ariried:men together, -he thought ir ſufficient! tb- fend forth/a Decree (publiſhed 
the-2& of March.) toalbthe Governours of Provinces 5 whereiti, after having with his 
wonted: preambles tcRtified: that all hisaGions were Id by a defire of the m— 
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and tranquillity , and that he had begun to provide for the eaſe of all his people by . 58g. 
fitting xetnedies, which ſome Enemies of quiet laboured to oppoſe and hinder 3 He 
did exprteſly forbid all raiſing and gathering together of Souldiers , commanding that 
the Leaders of them: ſhould be rigorouſly chattiſed 3 and that at the ringing of the 
Toqueſains, the Gentry and Commons ſhould riſe, to defeat, proſecute, and cut them 
in pieces, [delivering as many of them as they could into the hands of Juſtice, /to receive 
the condign puniſhment of their inſolency and inſurrection : Which Edi& only cauſed 
thoſe: that. drew Forces together to be acknowledged his Enemics, but neither hindered 
nor fiopped the proceedings of the Confederates. Burt in the end, it being neceſſary 
to-make other proviſions, more fit for the quality of the preſent times, after long doubt 
and uhcertairity, be reſolved to oppoſe the defigns and attempts'of. the League by him- 
ſelf alone, without any intelligence with the Hugonots , hoping to have! ſo much 
ſtrength as would be ſafficient to reſtrain' them 3 and thinking that the Hugonots 
would not. only be natural indifferent ſpeRators- of the event , without troubling or 
moleſting him ,: but that without other union or confederacy, they would give both 
heat and life unto his enterpriſes. But he ſcarce began to pnt- this refolation in pra- 
Rice,::when the deceit of that expeRation appeared in the weakneſs of his Forces 3 
for though the Sieur de Flewry, Brother-in-law to Secretary Villeroy , who'was then 
the Kings. Ambaſſador in Switzerland, had in a ſhort rime raiſed ten' thouſand 
Foot of hes Nation for his Majefties ſervice, yet they being tr tatch thorow the Pro- 
vinces of Burgogne, Champagne, and Lyonois, which were poſſeſſed by the Heads of the 
$cague, their paſſage was very uncertain and difficult : agd —_ Count of Schom- 
gb, who was ſent to taiſe ſome German Cavalry, being forced to paſs thorow the 
ſame Provinces, was by Commiſfion from the Duke of Loraiz taken prifoner : for the 
Duke being ſpurred on by the hopes of getting Metz, Thowl, and Verdan, Citics upon 
the confines of his Stato', and long dgo taken away by the Kings of France from the 
Dukes his Predeceſſots-j had at laft changed the determination of ſtanding Neuter, 
which he! had obſerved-in all the late combuſtions, and conſented to: the Leagne of the 
Lords of his own Fatriily; - Nor were: matters any more ſucceſsful within than with- 
out the Kingdom. for the Nobility divided by the reſþe& of Religion, atd their old 
fidings not yet forgotten , but revived by theſe new Commotions, carte in-yery un- 
willingly and in ſmall numbers untd the Kings party 3 the people” il-affeRted to bis 
name, did not adminiſter any help unto his neceſſity 3 and the Kings Reveities not 
only interrupted by the tumour of Armies, 'bat purpoſtly intercepted by the Heads of 
the FaRtion, were in great part dirtiniſhed : {o that he was every way deſtitute of the 
ſmews of the War. ' | {12s 

The Heads of the-League taking courage from theſe difficulties of the Kings, began 
boldly -to gather Forces , and to give a begirining to the execution of their intended 
purpoſes. - The'firſt breaking forth, was the departure of the Catdinal of Bowrbon from 
the Court 3 'who wurider colour of keeping Lent at His Biſhoprick of Rover, went to 
Gallon, a fait houſe four lapues from the City ; where he was teceived by a great 
number -of the Genitty of Picardy, arid for his ſecurity conduQed to'Peronye, the womb 
that gave birth unto the League 3' where the Dake of G=i/# being cone to miect him, 
'with the Dake of Mayeuxe his Brother 4 -as alſo the Dukes of Anmale and Elberf, they 
publiſhed a Declaration, ' which though it ſpoke in geheral- under the Name of Catho- 
lick Peers, Prelates, Princes, Lords; Cities arid Corporations of the' Kingdom of France, 
was yet fubſcribed by 'thi& name of the Cardinal: of Bowrbor alone; The Declaration 

contained-pteciſely theſe wards. ' - 
| "wh By: $7627. Sal | ; | __— 4 
PF the Nate of God Altmighty, 'the King of Kings. Be it tnanifeſt anto all men, the Catbolick 
That the:Kingdori'bf Fraxce having for forrtcen years laſt paſt been tormented p7annee, . ., 
with a peftiferous Sedition,: taiſed ts fubvett the ancient Rdigion of our Fathers, which theirMajeſties 
is the ſixorig bord of the State 3 flith tetmedies have been applied, as ® have proved rg; this 
more fit'to wourith than! cure the Gilcaſe 3 ſach as have only hed the name of Peace, addinon,ard al 
but have not eſabtiſhed-it 'to ariy , Except thoſe that hid moleſted it, leaving, honeft jor.omer che- 
men ſtandalizcd-in they Conſtiences, an engaged i their Fortaries. And in ſtead of dukes 3s che 
a retnedy for theſe mifchict ,- which tt tithe might have been! hoped” for, God hath !omndhes: 
permicred-thut the late' Rings havedied' Young ,-not 12aving 25 yet any Children able ingin the mar- 
to inherie the” Crown , 2d {to the'prief of alf g60d nie) hath not yet betn' pleaſed {7,9 therrnch 
to give- arly to the King that tow reigneth,, - although his good SabjeHs Have tivt; i Bok, imirnleds 
WU laLigne, 
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will not ceaſe their moſt carne Prayers, to beſtech of his mercy to fend him 

ſome 3 fo that bis Majeſty being the only Son remaining of all thoſe which his Divine 
Goodneſs gave unto Henry the Second of famous memory, it is ,too much to be feared 

(which God forbid) that his Houſe, to our great micortns will be extinQ, with. 

out hope! of Iſſues. and that about the eſtabliſhing a Succeſſor in the Throne, great 

tumults:will ariſe thorow all Chriſtendom , and perhaps the total ſubverſion of the 

Roman-Catholick Apoſtolick Religion in this moſt Chriſtian Kingdom, where it would 

never. be; endured that an Hetetick ſhould Reign, for as much as the SubjeRts are not 

bound to acknowledge or fubmit themſelves to the Dominion of a Prince fallen from the 

Chriſtian Catholick Faith 3 the firſt Oath which our Kings do take when the Crown is 
ſet upon their heads, being to maintain the Roman Catholick and Apoltolick Religion; 
by which Oath, and not otherwiſe, they afterwards receive that of their SubjeQts Loy. 

alty: Yet ſince the death of my Lord the Duke of Alancon the Kings Brother, the pres 

fenſfions of thoſe who by publick profeſſion have ever ſhewed themſelves: Perſecutory 

of the Catholick Church., have been ſo favoured and upheld, that it is exceeding ne- 

ceſſary to make ſome; wiſe and ſpeedy proviſion againſt them , for the avoiding of 

thoſe very apparent inconveniencies, the calamities whereof, are already known unto + 
all, the remedies to few, and the manner of applying them almoſt to none; and: {5 

much the xather, becauſe one may eaſily judge, by the great preparations and praQtices 

every where, the raiſing of Souldijers as well without as within the Kingdom, the 

withholding of Towns and ſtrong places which long ago ſhould have been delivered 

up into his Majeſties hand, that we are very near the effecs'of their evil intentions z 

being ſufficiently informed, that not long ſince they have ſent to treat with the Protes 

tant Princes of Germany for the procuting of Forces, to the end that-they may more 

eaſily oppreſs all good men , as their _ aim at: no other end, but to fecure and 

poſſeſs themſelves of neceſſary means to deſtroy the Catholick Religion, which is the 
common intereſt of all, eſpecially of the Great Ones, who have the honour to hold the 

firſt and chiefeſt - Offices and Dignities of this Kingdom , and whom they labour to 

ruine in the Kings life-time, nay more, by kis authority 3 to' the end that there be« 

ing no body left who for the time to come can be able to oppoſe their deſires, they 

may moxe calily work that change of the Catholick Religion, which they endeavour z 
to enrich themſelves with the Patrimony of the Church , following che example 'of 
what hath been done in Eng/aud. Moreover, all the world knows very. well, ard 
poy ſees the ations and deportments of ſome., who having inſinuated: themſelves 

Into the favour of the King our Soyereign, (whoſe Majeſty hath ever been and ſhall be 

to us moſt holy and ſacred) have in a manner totally poſſeſſed themſelves of his authority, 
to maintain that greatneſs which they have uſurped, favouring and advancing by all 
means poſſible the effeds of thoſe aforeſaid changes and pretenſions, and have had both 
the boldneſs and the power to remove from the private converſation of his Majeſty not 
only the Princes and Nobility, but all that naturally axe moſt _near-unto him, not ad- 
mittjng any but ſuch as are their own dependents: wherein they have advanced fo far, 
that none of them now have any part in the Government and Adminiſtration of the 
State, nor the whole power belonging to their places; ſome having been deprived of the 
Titles.of their Dignities , and others of the Authority, though.the empty imaginary 

names be ſtill left unto them. The ſame likewiſe hath been done tb many' Govers - 
nours of Provinces,” Commanders of ſirong Holds, and other Officers; who have been 
forced to leave and reſign their places in conſideration of certain; ſums of money, which 
they have received againſt their wills and deſires , becauſe they, durſt not contradi 
thoſe that had the power to conſtrain them to it. A new example, and never before 
practiſed in this Kingdom, to get Offices by money from them to whom they had been | 
given for a reward of their Loyalty and faithful ſervice 3 and by-this-means they have 
made themſelves Maſters of all Forces both by Sea and Land.,::;Nor do they ceaſe to 
endeavour the like daily to others that are in poſſeſſion 3 ſe that there is not one of 

them, who is not in. fear, or who can aſſure hiniſclf that his place fhall not be taken 

from him 3 notwithſtanding that having been beſtowed ,upon them for - their dev! 
ſerts, they cannot nox ought not to be deprived of them by: the Laws of the King: | 
dom, unleſs for'ſome juſt and reaſonable conſideration , or that. they have failed in 
ſomething chat depends, upon them, and that ſuch their: fault, be ' proved by the: 
means of. Juſtice. ..Moxeover, theſe men have drawa'into theix. own, hands all the Gold 
and Silver out of the Kings Coffers , into which they put -ovly the Gnaller, ſums * 
| | : £Qc 
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the genera] reccipts * for their particular profits 5 keeping all-t C2 
own devotion , as alſo all thoſe that have the management of them. which are the 
true ways to diſpoſe of this Crown, and ſet it upon whoſe head they ;. And by 
their avarice it is come to paſs, that abuſing the eaſineſs of the Subjects, . they haye,cx- 
© cceded all bounds, laying ſtill heavy Taxes upon the poor common. people, not only 
equal to thoſe the calamities of War had introduced , which have not at all {- 
ſcned fince the Peace, but much more grievous ones, by infinite other Impoſati 
growing daily from the greedy appetite of their unbridled wills. Indeed fome glimpſc 
f hope appeared, when upon the frequent cries and comphings of the whole King- 
, the Convention of the States General was PPP} ted at Blais, which is the an- 
cient remedy of home-bred evils, and as it were @ Conference between the Prince 'and 
People, meeting together upon the terms of theix. dug obedience on-the one fide, and 
of the due proteion on the other 3 both (worn, ep: born at the ſame time wichthe 
Royal Name and Fundamental Rules of the State of Fraxce' :. but this deay and labo» 


rious enterpriſe produced nothing, ſaving the authorizing of the evil E047 7] h 


who feigning themſelves to be good Polititians , were indeed wongertully, il ; 
. to the ſervice of God, and the good of the Kingdom 3 who not being. cogtented $p tam 
ithe King (by nature moſt inclined to picty) _ the holy and profitable reſolution 
which he had made at the moſt humble requeſt of all his States, to, unite his Subjects 
in one only Roman Catholick Apoſtolick Religion , to the end they might live in that 
ancient picty, wherein this Kingdom had; been eſtabliſhed , preſerved, and afterwazds 
increaſed, to become the moſt powerful of all Chriſtendom 3 which then might haye 
becn effeed without danger , and almoſt without reſiſtance 3 they perſwaded hi 
quite contrary, that it was neceſſary for his Majeſtics ſervice, to weaken and diminiſh 
the authority of the Catholick Princes and Lords, who with exceeding zeal bad infi- 
nitely hazardcd their lives, in fighting under his Banners, fox the Defence of the ſaid 
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Catholick Religion 3 as if the reputation which they had gained by their vertue and - 


loyalty, had been a means to render them ſuſpected, in ſtead of being honoured and 
elteemed. Thus the abuſe which began to ſwell by little and little, is finge fallen like 
a torrent from ſo violent a precipice, that the poor Kingdom is even upon the point of 
being overwhelmed by it, having but very ſlender. hopes of ſafety : [5k the Or cr of 
the Clergy, nonwiraanding all the Aſſemblies and juſt Remonftrances , which they 
could make, is now oppreſſed by extraordinary Tenths and Impoſitions , belides the 
'contempt of the ſacred things of the Holy Church of God, whexein now all things 
are taken Go nd polluted ; the Nobility brought to nothing , enſlaved, and ua- 


nobled, and eveF'day miſerably burthened with infinite payments ang unjuſt exaRti- 
ons, which they Muſt pay to their excecding damage, if they will ſuſtain their liyes 3 
that is to ſay, eat, drink, and clothe themſclves : the Cities, the Kings Officers, and 
the common people ſo heavily laden with the weight of frequent new Impoſitions,which 
they call * Inventions, that there is now no other way to be found, fave the means of 
applying a good remedy againſt them. + 
For theſe juſt cauſes and conſideratiotis, We Charles of Bourbon, fixſt Prince of the 
Blood, Cardinal of the Roman Catholick Apoſtolick Church, as he whom it moſt;con+ 
cerns to take into his ſafeguard and protection the Catholick Religion 1n this Kingdom, 
and the conſeryation of the good and loyal Servants of his Majeſty and of. the State 3 
with the aſſiſtance of many Princes of the Blood, Cardinals, and other Pyinces, Peers, 
Prelates and Officers of the Crown, Govcrnours of Provinces, chief Lords and Gen- 
tlemen of many Citics and Corporations, and of a great number of good and faithful 
Subje&s, which make the beſt and ſoundeſt part of this Kingdom » after haying pru- 
dently weighed the motive of this enterpriſe, and having taken the advice as well of 
our good Friends who are moſt affeQionate to the good and quiet of this Kingdom, 
as of diſcreet underſtanding perſons, and ſuch as fear God (whom we would not off 
fend in this, for any thing in the world) do declare, That we have all ſworn and ho+ 
lily promiſed to uſe ixong hand, and take up arms , to the end that the holy Church 
of God may be reſtored unto its dignity, and unto the truce and holy Catholick Reli; 
$0 8 and the Nobility (as they ought) may enjoy their perfect freedom 3. and that 
the people may be caſed, the new Impoſition aboliſhed, and al additions fance the 
Reign of Charles the Ninth (whom God abſolvc) abſolutely taken away + that. the 


Parliaments may be left to the freedom of their Conſciences, and in entire liberty of 


their Judgments and all the Subjects of the Kingdom maintained in theis "JOEmAnents 
aces, 


we” . 


* Projeas, 


So 
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Places, and Offices, ſo that they may not be taken from them , ſave only in the three 
caſes of the ancient Conſtitutions , and by the ſentence of the ordinary Judges of the 
Parliaments. That all moneys that ſhall be raiſed upon rhe people ſhall be imployed 
in the defence of the Kingdom , and to the end for which they are appointed ,, and 
that henceforward the General Aſſembly of the States may be held freely without any 
practices every three years ar leaft , with perfe@ liberty for every one to complain of 
thoſe grievances , againſt which there is no due proviſion made. Theſe things and 
others which ſhall be more amply and particularly ſet .down, are the ſubje& and argu= 
ment of the raiſing Arms, which are now taken up for the reftayration of France, ths 
maintenance of the good, the puniſhment of the bad, and the churity of our perſons, 
which ſome have often, and that not many days ſince, laboured to opprefs, and ut- 
terly ruine by. ſecret conſpiracies, as if the ſecurity of the State depended upon the 
deſtruction of good men, and of thoſe that ſo often have hazarded their lives to pre- 
ſerve it: We having no other means left to ſave us from that miſchief, and to divert 
the knife that already is at our very throats, but to have recourſe to thoſe remedies 
which we have always abhorrcd 3 which yet are excuſable, and ought to be accounted 
juſt, when they are neceſſary, and applied by principal authority , and with which 
we would not yet help our ſelves at this preſent, for the danger of our eſtates, if the 
ruine of the Catholick Religion in this Kingdom, and of the State, were not inſepa+ 
rably joined unto it : for whoſe preſervation we ſhall never fear any danger, believing 
we cannot chuſe a more honourable Funeral, than to dic in ſo holy and juſt a Qua» 
rel, and to acquit our ſelves of the debt*and __— which as good Chriſtians we 
- owe to the ſervice of God 3 and as good and faithtul SubjeCts to hinder the ſubverſion 
: of the State, which would certainly follow the ſaid alterations. Proteſting that we 
; do not take up Arms againſt our Sovereign Lord the King, but for the guard and juſ 
defence of his Perſon, Life and State, for which we all ſwear and promiſe to expoſe 
our fortunies and lives to the laſt drop of our blood, with the ſame fidelity as we have 
done in times paſt, and to lay down our Arms immediately, when it ſhall pleaſe his 
Majeſty to take away- the danger that. threatens the ruine of Gods Service, and fo 
many good men 3 which we humbly beſcech him ſpeedily to do, giving teſtimony to 
all men by good and true cffes, that he is indeed a moſt Chriſtian King, inducd with 
the fear of God, and hath ingraven in his heart the zeal cf the Catholick Religion, a8 
we have always known him, and as it befits a good Father, and a King that is moſt 

affeCtionate to the preſervation of his Subjects; which his Majeſty performing, he ſhall 

be ſo much the more obeyed, acknowledged and honoured by us, and by all his other 

' Subjects with moſt obſequious reverence, which we deſire more than any thing in the 

world. ' And though it would not be very far from reaſon, that the King ſhould be 

requeſted by an open Declaration to provide a Succeſſor, that during his life, and ab 

ter his death the people committed to him may not be divided into fides and faQtions 

by the differences about Succeſſion 3 yet are we fo little moved with any ſuch confi- 

deration, that the calumny of thoſe that upbraid us with it, will prove to have no 
ground at all; for beſides that the Laws of the Kingdom are known, and clear enough, 

the hazard alſo into which We the Cardinal of BUURBON do put our (elf in our 

old age and latter days, doth give fufficient aſſurance , that we are not ſwelled with 

ſuch hope and vanity, but only ſpurred on by true zeal of Religion, which makes us 

pretend to a part in a more ſecure Kingdom, the enjoyment whereof is more laſting 

and more deſirable. Wherefore our intention being fach , we do all of us together 

humbly beeſeech the Queen, Mother to the King, our moſt honoured Lady, (with- 

out whoſe wiſdom and prudence the Kingdom would long ago have been loſt and de 

ſtroyed) by the faithful teſtimony which fhe can, will, and ought to give of our great 

ſervices, but in particular, of Us the Cardinal of BOUKBON, who have always 

honoured, ſerved and aſſiſted her in her moſt important affairs, without ſparing our 

Eſtate, Life, Friends or Kindred, to ſtrengthen with her the Kings party, and the C#- 

tholick Religion, that ſhe will not forſake us now at this time 3 but to imploy all that 

credit with the King her Son , which her pains and troubleſom labours ought juſtly to 

deſerve, and which her Enemies diſloyally would have robb'd her of. We alſo ear- 

neſtly intreat all the Princes, Peers of France, Officers of the Crown, Prelates, Lords, 

| Gentlemen, and others of what quality ſoever they be, who are not yet joined with 

us, that they would favour and affiſt us with all their power, toward the execution 


ſo good and fo holy a work: And we exhort all Towns and Corporations, if - 
ove 
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love their own preſervation, to conſider briefly of our intentions, and. to acknowledge 


the eaſe and quiet which may thereby redound to them, as well-inv publick as domietti- 
cal affairs and fo doing, to lay hand to this good work, which cannot bur- proſper, 


with the grace of God, to whom we remit all things 3* or at leaſt, if their opinions and 
xeſolutions cannot ſo ſoon be united (their Councels being compoſed of many.) we ad- 
moniſh them to open their eyes, and look to their own affairs, and in the mean time not 
to let themſelves be tempted by any body, nor ſeduced hy them; who, out of forme fi- 
xiſter interpretation of our intentions, would poſſeſs themſelves of their aforeſaid Ci- 
tics, and putting Garriſons of Soldiers into them, would reduce them to the ſame ſervi. 
tude which thoſe other places feel that are already in their hands: We further declare 
uoto all, That we will not uſe any a& of hoſtility, fave againkt choſe that ſhall oppoſe 
us with Azms, and by other untitting means favour our Adverſaries, who ſeek to ru- 
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ine the Church, and ſubvert the State :: - And we aſſure every one, ' That ourjult and 


holy Armies ſhall not injure nor oppreſs any body, either in paſſing through, or tay - 
ing in any place 3 but ſhall live in good diſcipline, and not take any-thing but what 
they pay for, We will alſo receive unto our ſelves all thoſe good men which have 
zeal to the honor of God, and of the Holy Church, and of the good and reputation of 
the French moſt Chriſtian Religion 3 with proteſtation' notwithſtanding never to -lay 
down our Armes till the aforeſaid things be fully performed 3 and rather all willingly 
to dic in that cauſe, with a deſire tobe heaped up together in one Sepulchre, conſecrated 
to the lalt Frenchmen who died fighting for the ſervice of God and of their Country. 
Finally, Gnce all our helpanuft come from God, we pray all true Catholicks to put them- 
ſelycs with us in a good condition, to reconcile themſelves to his Divine Majeſty, by*a 
thorough reformation of their lives, to appeaſe his wrath, and to call upon him with pu- 
rity of Conſcience, as well in publick Prayers and holy Procefſions, as private and parti- 
cular devotions, to the end that all our a&tions may tend to the honor and glory of him 
who is the Lord of Hoſts, from whom we expe all our force, and our mok certain ſup- 
rt. 

To theſe words the Heads of the League adding deeds no lels effeQtual. began to 
make themſelves Maſters of many Citics and Fortreſles, ſome by ſecret practices, ſome 
by open force of Armes 3 for, being drawn with an Army that already muſtered 12000 
hghting men, to Verdun, a City upon the Confines of- the Duke of Lorain, though the 
Governor behaving himſelf gallantly, laboured-to defend it, yet one Guittald, a man of 
great authority with the Citizens, being ſecretly got into the Town, made them, the 
next day after the ſiege was laid, to take Armes, to poſſeſs themſelves of the Gates, 
and to bring in the Army of the Confederates, which uprore the Governor courage- 
ouſly oppaſed 3 but having very ſmall Forces, was calily overcome : for the Duke of 
Gmiſe himſelf being entred the City, drove him out with all thoſe that followed him 3 
and having put Guittald in his place, the City remained abſolutely at the devotion of 
the League, The City of 7houl followed the example of Verdwx ; for, rifing in Arms, 


and driving out the Kings Officers, it gave it ſelf up voluntarily into the hands of the 


League. The ſame would perchance have happened at Metz a Fortreſs and City of 
great can{equence, if the Duke of Eſpernon, who had the Government of it, foreſeeing 
the danger, had not in time put in Gentlemen and Soldiers from ſeveral places, by 
which relief the Garriſon being confirm d , which of it ſelf was wont to be very 
ſtrong, as a place of importance upon the Frontiers , the Duke of Guife thought not 
fit to make any attempt, either not having ſufficient Forces to behiege it, or doubting 
he ſhould ſpend ſo much time about it, as would prejudice his main deſign. 
; Atthe ſame time happened a Commotion in the City of Marſeilles, the chief Port 
|of Provence, and a place infinitely deſired by thoſe of the Leagve, that they might 
more eafily, and by a ſhorter cut, receive ſupplies from Spain: They had drawn to 
their party Loxis Daries Conſul of the City, and Claude Boniface, called Chabanes, one 
of the City Captains, whereof the firſt being a man of a tyrannical nature, deſired to 
attain to the abſolute Government z the other aſpiring to the inheritance of his Bro- 
ther, who was one of the Kings Treaſurers (a rich, but a very covetous man) had 
wickedly conſpired to kill him, and therefore deſired that tumult and inſurreRion of 
the people, that he might the more conveniently execute his defign. Theſe having 
gained a rabble of followers, made up of all ſorts and qualities of people, went by night 
tothe Treaſurers houſe, and calling him to the door, under pretence of delivering him 
certain Letters, flew him treacherouſly, and after ran armed through the whole Town, 
M m exhorting 
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exhorting the People to Liberty, and the defence of Religion, which they proclaime 
to be-in very great danger, by the machinations of forreign Hugonots. The common 
People being; up, they took and led to priſon ſome that were reported Hugonots ; g. 
thers they flew, and many hid themſelves in private houſes, the greateſt part of the Cj. 
tizens being as it 'were altoniſhed , by reaſon of that ſudden taking up of Armes, and 
of. the Conſuls and Captains authority, who, with the ſame fury, made themſelves Ma. 
fiers of the Forts that command the Haven. They prefently diſpatched an Expreſs, tg 
give inptice of this to Lodovico Gonzago Duke of Nevers, who thinking, that the revok 
of . the City was. to be effeted by other means, and without thoſe wicked praices, 
which were- cauſed by private intereſts 3 under pretence of going to Rome, ſtayed 
the way at Avignoy, with hope, that the deſign of Marſeilles fucceeding, heſhould, by 
the League, be made; Governor of Provence 3, and they alfo ſent for Monfieur de Ving, 

- and the- Count de Sawx,that they,as being neareſt,might come to aſſiſt them : But th 
delaying to come,the day following,when the firſt fury of the people began to cool, an 
that the wickedneſs of Chabanes againſt his own brother was come to light, the multi. 
tude of thoſe that were up in Armes began by little and little to fall aſunder, and 
one of the graveſt Citizens for age, and of moſt authority and eſteem, named Bouquiey, 
having called the-people to a parley, exhorted: every one to take Armes againſt thoſe | 
ſeditious men, mw endeayour the puniſhment of the murther committed by Cha 
banes z at which, the greater and ſtronger part of the Citizens being moved (wh, 
as in a City of great Traffick, jealous of their own wealth, were very ſuſpicious) took 
Armes generally, and began to fall upon thoſe that had raiſed the Tumult: They fent 
alſo in great haſte to call the Grand Prior of France, Baſtard Brother to the King, and 
Governor of that Province, who was then at Aix, at whoſe coming, which was ſpee- 
dy,though with no more then two hundred Horſe, the People following his authority 
with a very great concourſe, the Fort de /a Garde was taken, and in it the Conful Da 
ries, and Captain Chabanes , who the next morning were executedz by which 
verity, the City was kept free from thoſe dangers, and under the Kings obedience, 

The like ſucceſs had the deſigns upon the City of Bourdearx in Guienne ;, for the 
Confederates attempting to make themſelves Maſters of it by means of the Caltt, 
commonly called Chajtea dela Trompette , whereof the Governor was the Sicur & 
Valliac, one of thoſe that had ſigned to the League, the Mareſcal de Matignon (Lieu 
tenant to the King of Navarre in the Goyernment of that Province, but a Catholick, 
depending upon the King, and reſiding in the Town) having had notice of all that 
was plotted, made ſhow of holding a general Councel in the Palace, to communicate 
unto all ſome Orders received from the Court, and, among the reſt, drew thither alſo 
the Sicur de Valliac, who did not yet ſo much as dreamhimſelf to be at all ſuſpected: 
There, having, made them that were met together, acquainted with the revolt that 
was contriving, he impriſoned Villiac, and at the ſame inſtant cauſed Artillery to be 
planted againſt the Caſtile, threatning to put the Governor of it to death, if they 
within ſhould dare to ſhoot againſt the Town 3 by which thxeats, and the reſolute na- 
ture of Matignon, Villiac being terrified, commanded his men preſently to deliver up. 
the Fortreſs z which, with new Fortifications, and a ſtrong Garriſon, was ever after 
kept at the Kings devotion, under the command of Matignon. 

But theſe ſuccefſes were little conſiderable, in compariſon of the frequent revolts 
which followed in other parts of the Kingdom 3 for thoſe of the League beginning 
freely to declare themſelves, the Sieur de Mandelott Governor of Lyons had taken 
demoliſhed the Cittadel there 3 the Sieur de 12 Chaſtre had put Bowrges into the power of 
the League; the Sieur d' Entraques,having driven thoſe of the Kings party out of Orleans, 
had made himſelfabſolutely Maſter of it 3 the Count de Briſſac with the City of Angier, 
and others of his Government,had manifeſtly united himſelt with the Confederates 3 the 
Duke of Gwiſe, in perſon, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Mezieres,a City of importance in the 
Confines of Chempagne ; the Duke of Mayenne had taken the Caſtle and City of Dyon in 
Bourgogne 3 and, at lengrh,with a ſtrong Army they were come to Chalons in Champagne, 
the place appointed for their Magazine of Armes,and for the baſis and foundation of the 
War. There they determined to expe the Forces, both Horſe and Foot, which had been: 
leavied in Germany, with Spaniſh mony, and which they had intelligence began to move 
towards Lorrain; and whilſt they advanced, the Duke of Giſe leaving the Duke of May 
ene to Command the Army, with the Dukes of Aumale and Elbeuf z himicl, with 
a ſelet number of Horſe , was gone to Peronne , from whence, with inhwite 


demonſtrations of honour, he conducted the Cardinal of BOVRBON to o 
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fons, to give reputation with his Name and Preſence, to the proceedings of the League, 
to ſhow him in the Army, and to make uſe of himas of a ſhicld and bulwark in the tu- 
ture War. 

Againſt theſe ſo powerful, and ſo near prepartions of the League, the King made 
eppoio both by words and ations, as much as he was able; and firſt of all he an- 
(were their Declaration with another of the following tenure. 


' his Subjects, not to let themſelves be perſwaded, nor counſelled, by ſome who en» 
-* deavour to ſtir them up, and intice them into their Aſſociation, and, by ſo doing, 
to lead them aſtray from their own repoſe 3 and hath likewiſe offered and promiſed 
Pardon to thoſe, who, being already engaged, ſhould withdraw themfelves, as ſoon as 
they were informed of his intentions: yet his Majeſty having, to his great diſcontent, 
underſtood, that notwithſtandinghis ſaid Commands and favourable advertiſements, 
ſome of his Subjects do nat ceaſe to enter into the ſaid Aſſociations, induced thereto 
by divers intereſts, but:the moſt part dazled and deccived by the fair ſpecious colours, 
which the Authors of thoſe InſurreRions give to their deligns: His Majeſty hath 
thought fit, for the univerſal good of all his Subjects, and for the.diſcharge of his own 
Conſcience towards God, and of his reputation toward the World; againſt thoſe ar- 
tifices, to ſet forth the light of Truth ( the true conſolation of the good, and capital 
enemy of the bad) to the end that his Snbjes, being guided by the cleerneſs of it, 
may know, and diſcern,in time, and without impediment, the Original and end of ſuch 
Commotions, and by that means may come toavoid thoſe miſcries and calamities, both 
publick and private, which are like to ariſe from them. 

The Pretences which the Authors of theſe ſtirs do take, are principally grounded 
upon the Reſtauration of the Roman Catholick Apoſtolick Religion in this Kingdom , 
upon the diſpoſing of the Dignities and Offices thereof to thoſe. to whom they are juſtly 
due, and upon the good, honour, and disburthening of the Clergy, Nobility, and Com- 
mons: All which things are by real, not diſguifed effefts, known to every one to be 
ſo dear and precious to his Majeſty, that none can truly doubt of hisintentions there= 
in, (© that it doth not appear, it was neceſſary to ſtir up his Subjects, to put them in 
arms, and raiſe forreign Forces to make him.conſent.to the Articles which they ſhall 
propoſe, in caſe they be juſt, poſſible, and profitable for his People. For, as concerning 
Religion, His Majeſty, before he came to the Crown, hath too often expoſed his own 
life, tighting happily for the propagation of it 3 and lince it pleaſed God to call him to 
the Government of this Kingdom, hath too often hazarded his State unto the ſame end, 
and uſed his beſt means, with the lives and fortunes of his good Subjects and Servants, 
to perſwade them at this preſent, and to gain their belief .chat no man whoſoever .in 
this Kingdom or elſewhere, of what profethion ſoever ho be, hath 'more Piety and Reli- 
gion in his heart, than he hath alwayes had, and by the Grace of God ever will have. 
And if according to the example. of the King his Brother of famous memory, and of 
many other Princes of Chriſtendom (whoſe Kingdpmes and States have been troubled 
with different opinions in Religion )his Majeſty, with the prudent. advice of the Queen 
his Mother ,, of my Lord the Cardinal of Bowrbox, and other Princes, Officers of the 
Crown, and Lords of his Councel, who then were near about him, pacified the Tu= 
mults that were amongſt his SubjeQs about matter of Faith, waiting, till it ſhould 
pleaſe God to unite them all in the boſome of the Holy Church; it doth not there- 
fore follow, that his fervour and devotion, in what concerns the glory of God, and 
the perfect reſtauration of the Roman Catholick Apoſtolick Church, ſhould fince be 
changed, or leſs at this preſent, than he ſhewed it to be during the ſaid troubles. But, 
ſo far is it from being ſo, that his Majeſty deſires every one may know, that he made 
the (aid Peace purpoſely to try, if by means of it, he could reunite his Subjects in the 
Church of God, which the malice and licentiouſneſs of the times had ſeparated from its 
having ſo long proved, with the hazard of his Perſon and State, and with the price 
of the blood of a great number of Princes, Lords, Gentlemen, and others of his Sub- 
zjeas, who lolt their lives in thoſe broils , that the diſcord raiſed about Religion, and 
that took root in this Kingdom, during the minority of the late King his brother,and 
of himſelf, to the great grief of the Queen their Mother, could not be ſetled by - the 
way of Armes, without | — tia his ſajd Subjeds, and putting his Kingdom into 
evident, danger, Wherefore his Majeſty reſolyed for Peace, when once he found = 
Mm 2 a 
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all ſorts of Perſons were tyred and afflicted by the too long continuance of thoſe faid 
Tumults, and that he wanted the means of ſupplying any longer the expences of {g 
deſtrudtive a War. [ * Which would not have come to paſs, it in the Aſſembly of the 
States General of this Kingdom , held at Blois , the Deputies who were there, had 
made requeſt unto His Majeſty, to prohibit abſolutely the exerciſe of the pretended re- 
formed Religion in this Kingdom 3 for then that courſe would not have been decreed 
which was there taken and Sworn to, and which his Majeſty laboured to put in exe- 
cution, with thoſe conditions which are clearly expreſſed in it. For, if it had been 
concluded in good earneſt to proſecute the War, care would likewiſe have been taken 
to provide a certain ſtock of tnoney from time-to time, to maintain it till the end, as 
it was neceſſary to do, and as his Majeſty infifted that they would 3 } * and they ſhould 
then have had no pretence of complaint, who nevertheleſs publiſh, That every one 
was quickly deprived of that glympſe of good hope which appeared to them at the 
reſolution taken by the States 3 though it be neither decent nor lawful for a SubjeR 
to judge of the actions of his King, if for no other reaſon, but becauſe he is often igno« 
rant of the ſecret cauſes that are. the motives of his commands, which ſometimes are 
more pregnant then thoſe that are apparent, and known to every one 3 it not belong- 
ing to any one to do-ſo, ſave onely to God the Searcher and Judge of all hearts, and 
of the ations of Princes, who knowes the cauſes that then forced his Vajeſty to con- 
clude Peace before any thing elſe; being certain, that if he had deferred fo to do, this 
Kingdom would, in a moment, have been filled with Forraign Forces; and with di- 
verſe FaCtions , and new divifions, which would have been wonderfully prejudicial 
to the State, His - Majeſty therefore, to prevent all the aforeſaid inconveniences, to 
hinder the effes of them, and to try the beſt remedies, condeſcended to the aforeſaid 
Peace 3 and not to fettle and eſtabliſh Herefie in this Kingdom (as is publiſhed abroad,) 
for ſuch a thought never entred into the mind of ſo good, and fo Chriſtian a Prince, 
as is his Majeſty 3 who, having foreſeen, felt and _— the difficulties of War, 
thought fit ſo much the - ſooner to conſent unto the aforeſaid Peace, to the end, that by 
means thereof, he might at leaſt fatishe his good Subjedts, with that eaſe, which they 
expected. from thoſe other points propounded' and required in the Aﬀembly of the 
ſaid States General, for the publick good of the Kingdom 3 Peace and concord be- 
ing the principal neceſſary foundation for the eftabliſhing of good Laws, and the refar- 
mation of manners 3 which'buſineſſes His Majeſty hath fince continually proſecuted,as 
appears by the Edidts and Conſtitutions 'made for that purpoſe, which he hath h- 
boured to cauſe tobe obſerved and put in execution and if his intention hath not 
been fulfilled according to his defire, it hath been very much to his grief, and it may 
be alſo as well through the negligence of ſome of his Officers, and through the cun- 
ning of his evi-willers 3 as by reaſon of the advantage and footing , which wicked- 
neſs, corruption, and diſobedience had taken in this Kingdom, during the ſaid War, 
By that Peace many Cities full of Citizens and Catholick inhabitants, were freed from 
Soldiers that had ſeiſed upon them and the exerciſe of the'Romapn Catholick Apoſto- 
lick Religion was reſtored to its being, as by the diligence and cargof his Majeſty, it is 
brought to paſs in almoſt all the'Towns of this 'Kingdom, whergjn nevertheleſs thoſe 
that make profeſsion of the ſaid pretended' reformed Religion, have, ſince choſe Com- 
motions been, and at this preſent are ftill the ſtrongeſt, and by whom the aid exerciſe 
had tilt then been baniſhed, both before and fince he came unto the Crown. Like- 
wiſe the face of Juſtice hath appeared in them, and if not fo fully and perfeQly as 
might have been defired'; yet fo, that ſometimes it hath had ſufficient ſtrength to re- 
tieve the good, and terrifie the bad. © The Prelates and Clergy-men are ſerted again 
in their Churches,' and in the poſſeſſion of thoſe goods that were'-taken, from them, 
The Nobility hath been able to live ſecurely in' their own Houſes, without being lia- 
ble to thoſe expences they were wont to make during the' War, to keep themſelves 
from being ſuddenly ſurpriſed. The Citizen, deprived of his poſſefſion, and wat» 
dring about the Country with his Family, is afo entred again into his own houſe, by 
means of the faid Peace. The Merchant hath likewiſe wholly betaken ' himſelf agaif 
unto his Traffick, which was interrupted by occafion of the faid Tumults And the 
poor Peaſant, preſſed down under the weight of intolerable barthen, proceeding from 
the unbridled liberty of the Soldier, hath had means to breathe, and have recourſeun- 
to his ordinary labour, to ſuftain the poverty of his life. Briefly, there is no kind-of 
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And, as his Majeſty hath alwayes been moſt jealous of Gods honour, and as (ofi- 
citous of the publick good of his SubjeRs, as a moſt Chriftian and truly gogd Prince 
ought to be 3 knowing, that the evils and calamities of a State do ſpring chiefly from 
' the want of true Piety and Juſtice, he hath, fince the ſaid Peace, continually labcured 
to ſet thoſe two Pillars up again, which the violence of the ſaid Tumults, had, as it 
were, overturned, and thrown to the ground : and that he might ſo do, had begun to 
nominate ſuch perſons to Ecclefiaſtical dignities that have cure of Souls, as were fit 
and capable, and ſuch as are ordained by the holy Decrees. He hath alſo invited his 
Subjects, by his example, to reform their manners, and to fly unto the Grace and 
Mercy of God by Prayer and Aulterity of lite, which hath confirmed the Catholicks in 
the duty towards the Divine Majeſty, and moved ſome of thoſe, that were ſeparated 
from the Church of God, to reunite themſelves unto it. He hath alſo graciouſly tas 
ken time to hear the diſcourſes and complaints of the Clergy ( after having given 
them leave to meet together for that- purpoſe) and provided amply and favourably tor: 
them, having ſince rather caſed then burthened them with new extraordinary Tenths,: 
without having any reſpe& to the neceſſity of his own affairs, * being very ſorry, that 
he could not alſo free them from the payment of the ordinary ones, having, when he 
came to the Crown, found them engaged for the payment of the rent of the Town- 
houſe of Paris, The aid Prelates and Clergy-men have likewiſe had conveniency 
by His Majeſtics permiſſion,to call and hold their Provincial Councels,by means where- 
of, they have conſulted and provided for the reformation of abuſes, introduced into 
the Church during the faid Tumults 3 and have made many very good and holy Or- 
dinances for the Government of it, which have been commended and approved by his 
Majeſty. Theſe are the fruits, and publick general advantages, which the Church of 
God, and the Roman Catholick Apoſiolick Religion have reaped from the aforcſaid 
Peace, belides. infinite other private and particular ones, which it would be too lang 
to recount. 

Then, as concerning Juſtice 3 every one knowes the pains his Majeſty hath taken 
in drawing it out of the darkneſs where thoſe troubles had buried it, to ſet up the 
light thereof again in its firſt force and ancient ſplendor : having, by death, difannulled 
thoſe Offices that were ſupernumerary, and moreover prohibited the ſale of the ſaid 
Offices, which the neccility of money had forced his Predecefſors to introduce, with- 
out having any regard of his own wants, though they were no lels then thoſe of his 
Predeceſſors. Bclides that, his Majeſty hath excluded all Pardons and * evocations 
which in times paſt were wont to be diſpatched by his own will and pleaſure, know- 
ing, that the hope of the one gives encouragement to wickedneſs, and the too much 
ealineſs of granting the other , brought a confuſion in matters of Juſtice. Moreo- 
ver, His Majeſty, fince the faid Peace, hath had opportunity, to ſend Courts, compo- 
ſed of the Officers of the Parliament of Paris, into divers Provinces of this Kingdom, 
to do Juſtice to his Subjes upon the place, from whence that fruit hath been ga- 
thered, which every one hath taſted, and which yet. would have been greater, to the 
great contentment of good men,if his good intentions had been better athiſted by thoſe 
who naturally, and by the particular obligation of their Offices, were bound to do fo. 
But, as the misfortune of the times hath made fome ſo bold, as to attribute the faults 
of others to his Majeſty 3 ſo the corruption and malignity of them hath been filled with 
ſo much impudence and indiſcretion, that many have alſo taken pleaſure to defame his 
moſt holy and. beſt aftions, and in that manner gain themſelves credit at the coſt of 
his reputation : and have had ſo high a degree of boldneſs, as to interpret too too 
much rigour and ſeverity, that laudable reſolution he had taken , to make the Senten- 
ces and es of the ſaid Courts be executed againſt MalefaQtors. Thus his Maje- 
ſy, having by theſe means begun to provide for the ſetting up again of theſe two 
Pillars, the true and onely foundations * of all Monarchy, had promiſed himſelf, that he 
ſhould ſettle and. reſtore them abſolutely by the continuation of Peace, if God had 
been ſo merciful to him, as to make his Kingdom and Subjects worthy of it. Which, 
it appears, having, been as ſoon feared , as foreſeen by thoſe, who at this preſent 
would ſtir up his Subjects to take Arms , but under colour of providing for both 
their points: They do alſo publiſh, that they have taken Armes to 'prevent thoſe 
troubles, which they ſay they feat will happen after the death of his Majeſty, about 
the eſtabliſhment of a Succeſſor, to the prejudice of the Roman Catholick Apo- 
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tat his Majeſty, or they that are near him, do favour the pretenſions of thoſe , who 
have alwayes ſhewed themſelves perſecutors of the ſaid Religion 3 a thing which 
his Majeſty prayes and admoniſhes his Subjects to believe he never ſo much as thought z 
for being; yet (God be thanked) in the force and flower of his age, 'and in perfe& 
health, as alſo the Queen his Wife, he hopes that God will give him iſſue, to the uni- 
verſal contentment of his good and loyal Subjects. And it ſeems unto his Majeſty to 
be too great a forcing of time and nature, and too great a diftruſt of the mercy agd 
goodneſs of God, of the health and life of his Majelty , and of the fruitfulneſs of the 
Queen his Wife, to move ſuch a queſtion at this preſent, and after to go about to de- 
cide it by force of Arms. For, in ſtead of freeing, and curing this Kingdome of the 
evil, which they pretend to fear may. one day come to pafs 3 for that cauſe, they go di- 
rely about to haſten the paines and mortal effects of it, by beginning a War now up- 
on that occaſion : it being certain, that by means thereof, the Kingdom will be quiekly 
filled with Forreign Forces, with Factions and endlcfs diſcords, wich blood, flaugh- 
ter, and infinite murthers and robberies. And ſee now how the Catholick Religion 
will be eſtabliſhed , howt the Clergy-man will be disburthened of Tenths , how ths 
Gentleman will live in-quiet and fecurity in his own houſe, and how he will enjoy his 
Rights and Priviledges, how Cities, and the inhabitants in them will be exempt from 
Garriſons, and how the poor people will be free from the Taxes and Impoſitions that 
lie upon them. His Majeſty exhorts and admonifhes his Subjects to open their eyes 
here,and not to perſwade themſelves that this War will end o cafily as they give out 
but to comprehend, and maturely conſider the inevitable conſequences of it, and not 
to ſuffer their reputation to be blemiſhed, and their Armes to ſerve for inſtruments of 
their Countries ruine, and. the greatneſs of thoſe that are enemies of it . For, whilk 
blinded to our own good we ſhall fight againſt one another, ſuccoured in appearance, 
but in effe&t fomented by their aſliſtance, they will reign happily, and eſtabliſh their 
own power. They complain alſo of the diſtribution of Offices and Honors in this 
Kingdom; ſaying, that thoſe are deprived of them, who have deſerved beſt in his. 
Majeſties ſervice: a weak and diſhonourable foundation to build the ruine and ſubs 
verſion of ſo flouriſhing a Kingdom, whoſe Kings were never conſtrained to make ufe 
of one more then of another, for there is no Law obliges them todo ſo, ſave that of the 
good of their own ſervice. Yet hath his Majeſty alwayes honoured and favoured 
the Princes of his Blood, as much as any of his Predeceffors, and hath fhewed a de 
lire to advance others in credit, honor, and reputation, by employing them in his ſer- 
vice: for every time his Majeſty hath raiſed Armies, or drawn Forces together, he hath 
committed the charge and conduct unto them,preferring them before all others 3 and f 
it be conſidered, who thoſe are that even now hold the greateſt and moſt honourable 
Offices in the Kingdom, it will be found, that they, who are ſaid to be the Anthors of 
choſe complaints, have more cauſe to acknowledge the goodneſs ayd favour of his Ma- 
zeſty, than to murmur againſt him, and depart from him.But they ſay, they have onely 
the nameof them, and that in effect they are deprived of the priviledges which belong 
unto their ſaid Offices, which are uſurped by others. Now, before we judge of the 
juſtneſs of ſuch a complaint, it would be neceſſary to ſee and touch the ground of the 
rights and preeminences attributed to every Office, and to conſider how, and -by what 
perſons they haye been uſed in the times of the Kings his Predeceſſors 3 a thing often 
propounded by His Majeſty, deſirous to regulate the Offices of every one, and which 
long ago would have been clcered and decided, if his good intention had been ſecond- 
cd and afſiſted, as it ought to have been, by thoſe very men, that have intereſts in them. 
But, ſhall it be ſaid at this preſent, and left unto poſterity, that private intereſts and dif- 
contents were the occaſions of overturning a whole State,” and of filling it with 


| blood and deſolation? This is not the way that ought to be taken for the regulating of 


thoſe abufes whereof they fo much complain, having to deal with a' moft pious Prince, 
who will ever oppoſe that miſchief, and readily imbrace thoſe fitting convenient reme* 

dies which ſhall be propoſed unto him to provide againft them. ET 
Wherefore, let Armes be laid down, let forreign Forces be ſent home to cheir own 
Countries, and let this Kingdom be free from that danger that it incurves by this In- 
furreCtion and taking up of Armes z and, in ſtead of following that way, full of diſficul- 
tics, and both publick and private miſeries and calamities , let that of reaſon and duty 
be ſought out, laid hold on, and followed 3by means whereof the holy Church of God, 
an Enemy to all violence, will be more alily xeſtored to its vigour a” 
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dor, and the Nobility ſatisfied and contented as it ought to be. For which of the 
King's, His Majeſties Predecefſors, hath ſhewed more love and favour to that Order 
then his Majeſty hath done ? not having been contented to prefer it to the ancient and 
principal honours'and dignities of the Kin dom 3 but hatf alſo purpoſely cre&ed 
and founded new ones, which he hath dedicated to the honour of the true Nobji- 
lity, having excluded all other kinds of perſons from them. His Majcſty will alſo, at 
the ſame time, provide for the caſe of his People, as he hath already very well be- 
un to do, and delireth to continue to the uttermolt of his power. And although the 
Heads of this War do promiſe, that their Forces ſhall live in ſo good diſcipline, that 
every one ſhall commend them for it 3 and do alſo admoniſh the Inhabitants of Ci- 
ties not to receive any Garriſons into them 3 yet it is already ſeen, how the Soldiers, 
which they have gathered-together, do commic infinite outrages and villanies, and that 
they themſelves have put Forces into thoſe Cities and Places which they have ta- 
ken, to govern and keep them at their cwn devotion. Belides that, it is moſt certain, 
that many Vagabonds, which can do nothing but miſchief,will riſe up, as the cuſtome is, 
who, under the nate and proteQion of either fide, will commit infinite Robberies, 
Murthers and Sacriledges: fo that in ſtead of putting an end to that danger, which 
threatens the ruine of Gods. Service, and of good men, as they promiſe to do by this 
War, it will fill this Kingdom with all impiety and * diffoluteneſs. They alſo pub- 
liſh, that their perſons and lives are in danger of Treachery, and that that is one of the 
cauſes that moves them to take up armes. None can believe ſuch an imputation can at 
all concern his Majeſty * by nature fo far from any kind of Revenge, that the inan is 
yet unborn, who can, with reaſon, make any ſuch complaint againſt him, notwith- 
ſtanding any offence whatſvever he hath received : There may cafily be many found 
of this kind, who have proved the gentleneſs of his nature, and will ſerve for memori- 
als of it to poſterity. Wherefore his Majeſty prayes, and exhorts the Heads of the faid 
Tumults and Commotions, preſently to disband their Forces, to ſend back ſtrangets, to 
ſeparate themſelves from all Leagues, and laying aſide all enterpriſes, as his Kinſmen 
and Servants, to take a perfe afſurance of his friendſhip and good-will ; which if they 
ſhall ſo do, he offers to continue to them, honouring them with his favour, and making 
them partakers of thoſe dignities which he was wont to confer upon thoſe of their 
quality 3 to reconcile and reunite themſelves with him, to provide duely and effectual- 
ly for the reſtauration of Gods Service, and the publick good of his Subje&s, by thoſe 
means which ſhall be thought moſt proper and convenient, which his Majeſty hath an 
infinite deſire to put in practice. He doth likewiſe admoniſh the Clergy and Gentry,his 
Subje&ts , maturely to weigh the conſequence of theſe commotions, ſincerely to em- 
brace his intention, and to believe that his chief aim hath ever been, and ever ſhall be, 
to do good to all, but neither harm nor diſpleaſure to any 3 commanding them moſt 
ſtriQly, as alſo all his other Subjects, to ſeparate and withdraw themſelves frotn all 
Leagues and Aſſociations, and to reunite themſelves'with him, as nature, their duty,and 
their own good and fafcty doth oblige them 3 to the end, that if theſe civil broils muſt 
paſs further (which he beſeeches Gods divine Goodneſs not to permit) he may be ac- 
companied and ſupplied with their Counſel, Arms, and Affiſtance, for the preſervation 
of the Kingdom, to which is joyned that of the Roman Catholick Apoſtolick Church 3 
of their honour and Reputation, as likewiſe of their Perſons, Families and Eſtates : ofs 
fering and promiſing them, if they ſhall ſo do, both the cotinuation of his favour, and 
reward of his ſervice and fidelity. 


This was the Kings Declaration, publiſhed to anſwer that of the League; wherein 
he thinking it convenient, for the gravity of his Perſon, to ſum up-bulineſſes in a few 
words, without deſcending to more particulars, endeavoured afterward to have the 
reaſons of the Guiſes punQually anſwered by perſons of great wiſdom, and no leſs e- 
loquence, who having replicd largely in writing, kindled matters in ſuch fort, that it 
was much more neceſſary to come at laſt toaQtion, then to multiply words any lon« 
ger. The King endeavoured therefore, not onely to draw his Fotces together in all 
pon , toreliſt the attempts, and oppoſe the Army of the League that was ſo near z 

ut alſo to diſunice, and fetch over fomeof thoſe which he thought moſt fit from the 
body of that Union : and becauſe the City of Lio#s was wonderfully neceſſary 
for his deſigns, that he might bring his Swifſes in that way, who were excluded 
trom Bourgone and Champagne , Provinces held by the Leapue he begati 
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to tempt the Sieur de Maxdelet, to draw him over to his party , and had nearly en« 
gaged Secretary Villeroy in the buſineſs 3 for -Mandelgt having a Daughter both noble 
and very rich, there was a Treaty of Marriage begun between her and Charles Lord of 
Alincourt, Son to Villeroy, ;the King pramiling Mandelot the power of putting his Son- 
in-law into the Government of the City of Lyons after him 3 by which alliance he be. 
ing freed from the ſuſpitzon of being put out of his place by the Duke of Eſpernos to 
bring his Brother into it, and the demoliſhing of the. Cittadel already deſtroyed being 
authoriſed and approved by the King, Mandelot ſeemed not to haye any more occaſion 
to adhere unto the League, being removed from thoſe jealouſies which had made him 
conſent unto it : nor was this Treaty vain 3 for Mandelot, a man of a mild nature, 
and very deſirous to have the alliance of one ſo powerful , conſented to the match, 
and promiſed to give free paſſage to the Swiſſes, who were raiſed by the Sieur de Fleury, 
Uncle to the, new Bride- The Kings perſwalions prevailed alſo with Lodovico Gox- 
zaga Duke of Nevers, who failing of his hopes of the Government of Provence by the 
unſucceſsful event of the buſineſs of Marſeilles, but (as he ſaid himſelf ) ſeeing the 
Pope did not conclude to approve and protect the League, began to lend an ear to the 
perſwaſions of Franciſco Nawvo-loni a Mantuan very. converſant with him, who by Pie 
tro Abbot del Bene (one very. much truſted by the King) being moved with reaſon, 
and filled by his Patron with plentiful hopes, at laſt he reſolved to write to the Duke 
of Guiſe and Cardinal of Boxrbox , to renounce and take his leave of the League, al- 
ledging that he never ſaw the: expreſs conſent and approbation of the Pope, and for 
all the treating that had been at Rome by means of Father Mattei, he had never been 
cleared in that ſcruple, that it was lawful in this buſineſs to take Arms againlt che King, 
who was a Catholick, legitimate and natural : by whoſe example many others being 
moved began to fall away, and particularly the Sicur:de Vilers, who having conſented 
to the League chiefly for the -veneration which he had ever born to the Catholick Re- 
ligion, was unſatisfied ro ſee that the principal aim of the Confederates was at the Kings 
own perſon wherefore laying afide-his diſtaſte about the Caſtle of Caer, and being 
made amends by the Kings pardon, which he granted to him for the death of Mon- 
ficur de Lizores, ſlain by him in a ſingle duel, he returned to the Kings obedience, and 
ſcrved him afterward conſtantly as long as he lived:: but this was no more than the ta- 
king of a drop .of water from the Sea 3 for the fury of the people was ſo headlong, and 
the concourſe of the Clergy ſo great in favour of the League, that by continual pro- 
ceedings it was more ſtrengthened evety hour. Nor were the Kings preparations of 
Arms very fortunate 3 for the Catholick Cantons of the Swiſſes , though at firſt they 
had conſented to thoſe Levies which were made there in the Kings Name, yet ſome of 
their Burgo-maſters being corrupted with money. by the League, and the reſt being 
perſwaded by the authority of Spain, had refuſed that the Levies ſhould go forward: 
nay more, they had given leave to the Nuke of Gwiſe to raiſe {ix thouſand Foot amongſt 
them: and though the other Cantons had promiſed the Sieur de Flexry to make up the 
number of the ten thouſand which were railing for the King , yct they deſired to add 
this expreſs condition , That they ſhould only ſerve in their own defence , and not 
offend-any body, being ſo perſwaded by the reſt that favourcd the party of the Con- 
federates, whereby the King foreſaw , that with great expence and many difficulties 
he ſhould receive but-ſmall fruit from the Levies of the Swiffes , becauſe they were 
reltrained by thoſe Commiſſions, and fought againſt others of the {ame Nation, which 
by ſo many proofs of former times he knew was always hazardous, and many times 
ruinous. The Forces alſo of the Kingdom that took his part, were very weak, becauſe 
he had not that time that was requilite to effect his deligns by leiſure and ditlimulation, 
and had been prevented by the ſagacity and quicknc(s of the Griſes, wherefore, ex- 
cept his own dependents, and thoſe of his Minions, all the reſt were joined ſome to 
one FaQtion-, ſome to the other, and thoſe that did follow the Royal ' Authority, 
fhewed themſelves very flow and cold, their minds being amazed and affrighted by the 
bold attempt of the Confederates : nay, even ſome of thoſe in whom the King con- 
fided, and that had been favoured and advanced by him, were (as we have already 
noted) revolted to the League, as the Sieur de Entraques, St. Luc, young Lanſac, and 
many others 3 every one being diſpleaſed at the eminent favour and ſingular authority 
ot Eſpernon. But that which more than any thing held him in ſuſpence' and trouble, 
was the fear of the City of Paris, the Head indeed of the Kingdom, but fo great and 
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ſcale. This City was not. only united with-the Confederates, but in it there was alſo 
a particular League practiſed by the Sicur de Meneville , Preſident Nully, 12 Chapelle 
Mart-ll, the Sigur de Buſſy, Hauteman, and other Heads of the-Citizens, whereby they 
had ſecretly armed the pcople, buying up Arms with great diligence from all parts, 
at any price, that the City might be able to revolt upon any occalion 3 and moreover, 
if it were neceſſary, to take or ſtay the Kings own Perſon till the coming of the 
Army of the Confederates 3 toward the raiſing and maintaining whereof, particular 
men of the City contributed three hundred thouſand Crowns to the Duke of Guiſe. 
Theſe things bcing told the King by Nichols Poulain, Lieutenant to the Provoſt of the 
Iſle of France, one of the Contederates, had put the King in very great perplexity of 
mind 3 for ſtaying in Paris, he was in great danger of receiving ſome affront by the 
inconſiderate raſhneſs of the people, who were poſſeſſed with a belict that he favoured 
and protected the King of Navarre and the Hugonots 3 and on the other fide, going 
away from the City , he was certain of the revolt of it, which was hindred only by 
his preſence, and by the remedies which he applyed every hour 3 wherefore though 
he had called all the Souldiers of his Guards unto their colours, and choſen five and 
forty trulty Gentlemen , to each of which he allowed an hundred Crowns by the 
month, and their diet in the Court, who were always to be about his Perſon, yet lived 
he in very great doubt, fear and trouble, ſecing himſelf upon fuch an unbridled horſe 

as cou'd not poſſibly be governcd. 
Theſe ſo weighty difficulties which on all ſides ſeemed impoſſible to be overcome, 
and the hope ot drawing over many to the League in time unto his party, and of 
looſening by his wonted arts that bond which then ſeemed invincible by ſtrength, made 
the King reſolve to take the counſel of the Queen his Mather, and of Bellzewre, and 
Villeroy, which was to procure delays as much as poſlibly bg could z and in the end to 
give the League ſuch ſatisfaction as was neceſſary to divirt the violence and force of 
the Confederates, and to endeavour by art and time to Afunite their Combination 3 
expcrience having ſo often given certain proofs, that by hghting and reſiſtance, the 
forces and dangers both at home and abroad were increaſed 3 but that by yielding and 
complying thoſe hazards might be deferred, and thoſe imminent calamities and miſe- 
ries avoided, To this end the Queen undertook the charge of treating with the Duke 
of Guiſe, and the other Princes of the League 3 and being attended by the Mareſchal 
de Retz,, Monſieur de Brulart Secretary of State, . and Monſieur de Lanſac, the went to 
Eſpernay in Champagne, ten Leagues from Chalons, to conter with the Loxds of Guiſe 
and the Cardinal of Bowrboy, Thither alſo came the Contederate Lords, and without 
further delay they began to treat of the means of an Accommodation. But the inten- 
tions of the parties were different, that they could hardly come to any conclution 3 
for the Queen minded onlyithe gaining of time, as well to give the King leifure to 
arm and prepare himſelf , and the Swiſſes to draw-near to Parp,,_ as to give opportu- 
nity to thoſe engines which'were ſecretly ſet on work to difunite the Leagues whereas 
on the other fide, the Gmiſes taking very ,good heed: to each of thoſe particulars, 
preſſed for ſpeedy expedition, either of an advantageous Agreement, or of, a: reſolute 
War: Wherefore though the Queen laboured very much both by her authority and. 
perſwaſions, yet could ſhe obtain no more but a truge for tour days, in- which ſpace 
ſhe diſpatche Monſieur Myron her chief Phytician to the. King, to bring back his reſo» 
lution touching the Accommodation. The time of truce being expired , the: Queen 
drew nearer, and advanced as far as Charry, a place belonging to the Bifhop of Chalons, 
whither the Confederate Lords came alſo to mect her ; ſhe, let them know, that the: 
King by Myron the Phyſitian, had ſent her Order to aſſure then, that in matters of Re- 
ligion he was of the ſame mind with them, and that he dclired the fecurity. of the Ca- 
tholick Faith, the extirpation of Hereſie, and one only Religion and Belief in his King- 
dom no leſs than they 3 but that to attain unto that-cnd, he neither had ſufficient For- 
ces, nor moncy enough. to maintain the War in. ſo many places 3 and that therefore 
they that ſhewed themſelves ſo zcalous of it, ought to propound- the nieans of. gather- 
ing Armies together , and of providing for theix pay and . maintenance. +; The King 
hoped by this propoſition to put the Confederates. in as great confulion as he had done 
the Deputies at Blois in the ſame. manner 3 - for there was no doubt but the-'charges 
would neceſſarily fall on the Clergy, and upon the;Commons,, .2 thihg contrary to the 
Pro ſition of the League, which was to eaſe the grievances of the Kingdoms! and/in 
theſe Armies that were to be raiſed in ſeveral parts, it was, neceſſary to imploy all the 
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Nobility, to the burthen and obligation as well of their Eſtates as Perſons : where- 
fore it was not very eaſic for the Duke of Griſt and the other Lords to reſolve this 
doubt , and thereupon to the great contentment of the Queen they took three days 
time togive their anſwer. After many conſultations, they detertnined at laſt to ſhun 
the encounter of thoſe means and advertiſements which the King required, leſt they 
ſhould diſcover expreſs falſhood in thoſe promiſes which they made at the propound- 
ing of the League, and draw'upon themſelves the hatred of thoſe burthens and grie- 
vances which at that preſent lay upon the Kings own perſon 3 and therefore maki 
uſe of both Force and Authority, they anſwered the Queen teſolutely , that it con- 
cerned not them to provide thoſe means 3 but that the King , who was conſcious to 
bimſelf of his own Forces, ought to find them , and that without further delay they 
would preſently have a Declaration and an Edi& againſt the Hugonots , ſecurity for 
themſelves, and a certainty that the War ſhould not be deferred 3 towards which th 
proffered thoſe Forces they had then in readineſs 3 or elſe they would make their Ar- 
my to march whither they thought moſt convenicnt for the end of their enterpriſe : and 
indeed they diſpatched the Duke of Mayenne at that very inſtant with part of their 
Forces, and with Commiſſion to meet the Kings Swiſſes, and it he thought fit, to 
hght with them preſently. At this reſolute determination the Queen demanded eight 
days time to give the King notice of it, and to know his pleaſure 3 and the Duke of 
Griſe, who had need to meet his German Souldiers, which (as he was informed) 
were near to Verdun, was eaſily perſwaded to conſent unto it. But whilſt he goes to 
meet them, and to take order for their coming in, the Queen watching all opportu- 
nities, imployed * Lnigi Davila a Cyprian, who was a near attendent of hers, to work 
with Franciſco Circarſi a-Gentleman of the ſame Country, belonging to the Cardinal 
of Bowrbon, to try if ſhe could by that means remove and ſeparate him from the com- 
bination of the Lords of Griſe , which buſineſs being followed and redoubled many 
times whilſt the Treaty laſted, the old Sieur de Lanſac chief of the Queens Gentlemen 
was cunningly engaged init ; and on the Cardinals part, the Sieur de Rubempre him- 
ſelf, who being of a haughty mind, and not having that authority in the League which 
he thought he deſerved , began to apply his mind to a reconciliation with the King 
and his Party 3 and in the end Monheur de Lanſac conferred with the Cardinal him- 
ſelf, under colour of-a complemental vifit. They urged many reaſons to him 3 in ſub- 
ſtance, that he might take notice that he was not Head of the League, as befitted the 
quality of his Perſon, 'and the honour of his Blood , but a Subjeds and Vaſſal to the 
patſions and affeQtions of the Duke of Gn:ſe, and the other Lords of his Family : that 
the buſineſs was not any intereſt at all of Religion, fince the King having offered to 
give them all manner of fatisfaQivn in matters of Faith, his offer was not accepted 
but that it was now tanifeſt and publick to all the World, that under colour of Re 
_ they proſecuted their private ends and intereſts : that it was not fit for a man 
of ſo great zeal and integrity, and one that was placed in the moſt eminent dignities 
of the holy Church, to ſerve for a ſtalt'to the pretenſions of the Lords of Lorain, and 
to give colour to a moſt open Rebellion, againſt the Perſon of a King that was as well 
a Catholick, as legitimate and natural : But that it was much more unfit for him, be- 
ing firſt Prince of the Blood, to be the inſtrument whereby the ancient Enemies of his 
Houſe ſhould extinguiſh the remainder of the Royal Family: That he ſhould confider that 
he being old, and of an age not likely to have children, -the Honſe of Boxrhon would 
be quite extin by the ſuppreſſion of his Nephews 3 that it ſeemed very firange to 
every good -man, that he who all the reſt of his life-time had been an Author of peace 
and concord, how having as it were one foot in the grave, ſhould make himſelf the 
Authorof War, Blood, Diſcord and 'Inſurre&ion : That it would.be much more ac- 
ceptable to God, 'and much more commendable among, men, that he being united witli 
the King to the ſame-holy end, ſhould endeavour to withdraw his Nephews from the 
way of perdition, and rather to reconcile them peaceably to the Church, than to ſup- 
preſs and bury them in'the total'ruine and deſtruRion of the Kingdom : That he ſhould 
not doubt nor ſuſpeR the reality of the Kings intentions , who both openly and pri- 
vately was-always a Catholick, and aﬀe@ionate unto Religion $:for as concerning the 
Hupgonots, he would ſend him a blank to write what he would 3! fo for his own partt- 
cular, ' he would always honour and-reſpe& him as a Father, being wont to ſay, that 
amongſt all:that great multitude of the Confederates, there: was nbt one honeſt man 
but the Cardinal of Bowrb+1, Theſe Reafons alledged and reyolyed in a mind full s 
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right intentions, and uncorrupted ends, were not far from effecting what they aimed 


at, nor from bringing him to a thought of re-uniting and reconciling himſelf to the , 


King, by means of the Queen, whom he held in the higheſt veneration : but while he 
was in doubt, having as a man of no grcat reach nor policy, given ſome ſuſpition of 
it to the Cardinal of Gziſe, in the diſcourſes and conſultations that paſſed, the Duke 
of Guiſe was preſently recalled, whoſe ſpirit did animate the whole body, and move 
every member. of that Union : and though by his authority he ſettled the Cardinal of 
Bourbon's reſolution 3 yet ſeeing that the Swiflſes advanced daily, and that the Duke 
of Mayenne had but ſmall Forces to oppoſe them , ad fnflerin that to make up 
the Pay of his German Souldiers great ſtore of money neceſſary, to the furniſhing 
whereot,. the Spaniards concurred not with that readineſs that he imagined 3 for be- 
ing involved in the War of Flanders, they could hardly ſupply ſo vaſt an expence 
and having found at laſt, that the diſuniting of the League was attempted by ſecret 
practices, the members whereof were already wavering, he judged that delay was his 
mortal Enemy as he had ever thought, and therefore defiring to put a fair gloſs upon 
his taking up of Arms to juſtifie his ends, and to take away thoſe ſcruples which had 
been ſowed in the Cardinal of Boxrbox's mind, and which already were not only di- 
vulged,y but alſo had taken deep impreſſion in many others, he took a reſolution to 
propound a very plauſible offer, That he deſired nothing but an Edi@ againſt the Hu- 
gonots, that no other Religion but the Catholick ſhould be pErmitted in the Kingdom, 
that they ſhould be incapable of all Offices and Dignities of what kind ſoever 3 and 
that there might be an aſſurance they ſhould be perſecuted with Arms, renouncing all 
other ſecurity and conditions3 and offering alſo himſelf to lay down all Offices and 
Governments poſſeſſed by him or any of his, to take away all ſuſpition of cavillous 
intercſts. This Propoſition wrought two wonderful effects to his advantage 3 one 
that it confirm'd the Cardinal of Bowrbon , whoſe loſs would have taken away the 
greateſt foundation of the League 3 the other, that it brought the King to a neceſſity 
of accepting the Propolition, leſt he ſhould manifeſtly put himſelf on the wrong fide, 
and abſolutely alienate alſo the remaining part of the Catholicks, who were already 
ſomething miſiruſiful of him 3 and as concerning other ſecurities and advantages of his 
Family, he knew very well, if the-King made War with the Hugonots, he mult of 
neceſſity re-unite himſelf with the Catholicks , and with the Houſe of Guiſe, that had 
all the Forces in their hands 3 and' that he muſt-be ſo far from conſenting, that they 
ſhould lay down their Offices and Governments, that he ſhould be forced to give them 
yet others, and confer the chief Commands of the Armies upon them 3 and in con- 
cluſion, he ſaw that the whole perfeRion of his deſigns would neceſſarily follow upon 
the War with the Hugonots , and it was fo true, that the War with the Hugonots 
and his Greatneſs were firmly linked together, that he was always able with marvel- 
lous opportunities to advance his own Enterprizes, ir. ſuch manner as no other intereſt 
ſhould appcar outwardly, fave that of Religion. So this laſt-determination being ſet 
down in writing, they preſented it to the Qgeen the ninth day of Jrne, ſubſcribed 
by the Cardinal of Boxrbox and the Duke of Guiſe : the Qyeen' was not much aſto- 
niſhed at it, having long ago foreſeen that the Heads of the. League could not take a 
more expedient reſolution : but ſhe diſpatched away the'aforeſaid Myron to: the King 
with the ſame Declaration, giving him to underſtand, that it was neceſſary for him to 
conſent unto it in matter of Religion, to avoid the preſent danget, and to diſunite the. 
Forces of the Confederates , for that in the execution there would afterwards be fo 
many difficulties interpoſed , that time it ſelf would -bring ſufficient oppoſition : but 
that by not conſenting to it, he ſhould aſſure himſelf, beſides the univerſal hatred and 
deteſtation, to be quickly oppreſſed and forced to harder conditions, fince that the Duke 
of Mayenne was already gone to hinder the entry of the Swiſles, and while they were 
retarded, the Duke of Guiſe making haſte to join with his Germans, would be upon 
bis march towards Paris with thirty thouſand fighting men, where nothing elſe was 
to be expeQted, but the manifeſt Rebdllion of the City, and the general Revolt of the 
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whole Kingdom, which would conſtrain him to flee to. thoſe places that were poſſeſſed _ 


by the Hugonots , of whoſe good will and Forces he could not aſſure himſelf co; Thus 
the doubt of retarding the Swiſſes troubled both Parties for on the one ſide theQueen 
feared the Duke of Mayexne would be able to ſtop them and on the other, the Duke of 
Guiſe feared le& he ſhould not be iropg enough'to appoſe them 3 which reciprocal fear 
perſwaded both Partics to conſent untoa Peace, The King having received the Decla- 
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ration, and the Council of the Queen, ſent Secretary Villeroy preſently unto her, and 
a little while after the Duke d* Eſpernon, to the end that the Agreement might be re- 
ceived and eſtabliſhed with the beſt conditions that could be. Wherefore the Queen be- 
ing come to Nemours with the Princes of the League, they concluded upon theſe Con- 
ditions the ſeventh day of Fly. | 
That the King ſhould prohibit any other Religion in his Kingdom, except the Ro- 
man Catholick : That he ſhould baniſh all the Heretick Preachers out of his Confines: 
That he ſhould ordain that Hugonots ſhould be puniſhed with confiſcation of their 
Eſtates during life : That he ſhould with all ſpeed denounce a War againſt them, where. 
in ſuch men ſhould be made Commanders as the League could confide in : That he 
ſhould aboliſh thoſe Courts inſtituted in the Parliaments, and eſtabliſhed in favour of 
the Hngonots 3 and ſhould not permit that any ſhould be capable of any Place or pub- 
lick Office, till he had firſt made profeſſion of his Faith, conformable to the Roman Re- 
ligion : That the Duke of Guiſe, Mayenne, Anmale, Mercure, and Elbeuf, beſides their 
ordinary Government, ſhould keep the Cities of Chaloxs , Thoul, Verdun , St, Deſire, 
Reims, Soiſſons, Dijon, Beaume, Kue in Picardy, Dinan, and Coneg in Bretagne. That 
a certain number of * Harquebuzers on horſeback ſhould be paid, to be Guards for the 
Cardinals of Boxrbox and Gaiſe , and for the Dukes of Guiſe, Mercure , Mayenne , Au- 
male, and Elbeuf: That gbe Duke of Gxiſe ſhould have a hundred thouſand Crowns 
paid unto him , to build a Cittadel in Verdun; and that two Regiments of Infantry 
ſhovid be paid which belonged to the League, under the commands of Sacramoro Bi 
rago and St. Paul : That two hundred thouſand Crowns ſhould be disburſed to pay 
the German Forces raiſed by the League , with which they ſhould preſently be ſent 
away 3 and that they ſhould be forgiven and remitted one hundred and ten thouſand 
Ducats which they had taken of the Kings Revenue, and ſpent for the advancement of 
the Union. By which Capitulations it appeared plainly to thoſe that had any know- 
ledge of the affairs that paſſed, that not compaſſion of the people to eaſe them of their 
Grievances had contrafted the League, but the care the Great Ones had of their own 
ſecurity, and their defire to ſee the party of their Enemies ſuppreſſed and extinguiſhed 
though the reſpe& and colour of Religion was always [tritly joined with them; for 
that number of Cities and ſtrong places obtained for the ſecurity of the Gmiſes, ſhewed 
plainly they had diſcovered the Kings ſecret intentions 3 and ſeeing that the Hugonots 
had their places of ſecurity, which hindred their deſtruction, they thought to obtain 
the like for their Party, to the end that it might be no leſs difficult to abafe and ſup- 
preſs them, than it proved to be to bring the King of Navarre and the reſt of his party 
into ſubjeCtion 3 and the War which they made to be reſolved on againſt the Hugonots, 
though it were chiefly procured to root out the Diviſions in Religion, did nevertheleſs 
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The Agreement being concluded and eftabliſhed, the Duke of Guiſe, with the Car- 
dinal his Brother, and with the Cardinal of Boxrbox went to the King to S. More near 
Paris, and the Conditions being confirmed, the Duke of Gziſe, after many demonſtra- 
tions of confidence, returned to his Governments. 

Whilſt: the Peace was negotiating between the King and the League, the King of Na+ 
varre was brought into a great perplexity, foreſeeing the certainty of that Accommo- 
dation;:and that all the Forces of the Catholicks would be united together againſt him, 
to ſuppreſs” and deftroy his Party : He had from the firſt by means of the Sicury de 
Clervantand Chaſſncourt his Agents at the Court, proffered his Forces to affift the King, 
exhorting him to join himſelf ſincerely with him, and to try the fidelity and readinels 
of the Hugonots 3 and in the end had proteſted , that he could nor- ftand lingring on 
that manner, to expe that thunderbolt of ruine which he foreſaw was provided 
againſt:-him : But the King by Letters under his own hand ,' and by many very effe- 
Etual perſwaſions uſed to his Agents, had exhorted him to cantinne quiet, and not to 
make'n greater diſturbance, afſuring him, that he would never conſent to any thing 
that ſhould: violate that 'Peace, or that 'could cauſe his ruine: 'and indeed, ſuch was 
the Kings intention at the'firſt 3 but after neceflity had brought hitn to ſeek for Peace 
Judge of butineſſes, 
ealily” perceived: that all that ſtorm would fall upon' his Perſon*and upon his Party: 
wheretore' defiring to make his cauſe plauſible, and his reaſons known for the further- 
mg lis other deſigns, he-publiſhed a Declaration at Bergerac upon the tenth of Jo 
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- wherein bitterly complaining that he was called a relapſed Heretick, a Perſecutor of the 
Church, a Diſturber of the State, and a Capital Enemy of the Catholicks, to exclude 
him by thoſe names from the ſucceſſion of the Kingdom, he ſhewed he was conſtrained 
to ſatisfie the world , and particularly the Princes of Chriſtendom , but above all the 
King his Soveraign, and the people of France, that theſe were calumnies thrown upon 
him by his Enemies, who out of an ambition to exalt themſelves, had under pretence 
of taking Arms againſt him and the reſt of the Reformed Religion, proſecuted the way 
of bringing the State to miſerable confuſion , having in effect raken Arms againſt the 
King himſelf,' and againſt the Crown , and contrary to the order of nature, and the 
Laws of the Kingdom of France, declared one to be firſt Prince of the Blood, and 
Succeſſor to the Crown, arrogating that authority to themſelves , which belonged to 
the States General of the Kingdom. That he could be no ways accounted a Relapſer, 
having never changed his opinion 3 for although out of a juſt fear, (which may fall 
into the breſt of the Routeſt man) and being forced by manifeſt violence, he had ſent 
an Ambaſſador to the Pope z yet as ſoon as ever he recovered his liberty, he had alſo 
declared that he had not changed his Religion 3 neither could he be called an Heretick, 
holding (by the example of many others) opinions not yet decided, and having ever 
offered , as he did likewiſe at the preſent, to ſubmit himſelf to the inſtructions of 
learned men, and to the determination of a Council lawfully affembled 3 that he was 
falſely flandered to have perſcuted the Catholicks, having always cheriſhed many of 
them 3 not only keeping them near his own Perſon , but making uſe of them in the 
principal Offices of his Eſtate and Family, and that he had left the Clergy-men in his 
own State , and in every other place where he commanded, in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of their Revenues, and exerciſe of the Roman Religion. -That it at ſeveral times 
he had taken Arms, he had done it without intention to diſturb the State, and always 
in a defenſive way , which Nature teachcth every body to do, having feen how in- 
humanely they were handled who had imbraced the Reformed Religion. That to 
oppoſe the perſecutions which were continually made ready againſt him, and not to 
treat a League againſt the King, he had ſent into England, Denmark and Germany, with 
no other aim, but to draw from thence ſome relief for the preſervation of his own li- 
berty. That the reſolution not to give up the Fortreſſes (as they had lately been de- 
nicd to the Duke of Eſpernon) was taken with the univerſal conſent of all his Party, 
becauſe not only thoſe ſuſpitions for which they were granted, were not taken away, 
but were at that time much increaſed, as well by the great preparations for War which 
were made by thoſe of the League, as by their particular earneftneſs wherewith they 
demanded other ſtrong places of the King , beſides thoſe which they already held z 
not as they alledged to ſecure themſelves againſt thoſe of the contrary Religion, who 
would never have offended nor injured them, and could ſcarce defend themſelves from 
their evil uſage, not having ſo many places in their hands as thoſe of 'the Houſe of 
Gruiſe had Provinces under their Government, who ſharing all the Kings favours and 
graces among themſelves, had commanded Armies, beſieged Cities, given Battel, dis 
ſtributed Offices at their plcaſure, and by that means had gained followers , revenged 
their own injuries, and managed their own intereſt at the charges of the Crown, and 
not with a pretext of Religion would attempt againſt the Kings Perſon, and govern 
the State 3 That every one might plainly know how unfitly they demanded new For- 
treſſes for their ſecurity 3 yet to take away that pretence alſo from them, he and the 
Prince of Conde his Couſen, though they ought rather to endeavour to firengthen, 
than go about to weaken themſelves, did both offer at that preſent to leave thoſe that 
were in their hands, as likewiſe the Governments which either of them held 3 pro- 
vided the Lords of Gziſe would do the like by thoſe that they had taken, and alſo by 
their Governments, whereby he ſaid the opifiion of that danger would be taken away, 
which his Enemies ſcattered abroad, that he with thoſe of the Religion would difturb 
the State ; But —_ one might cafily judge whether it were more likely that Servants 
of the Family, or thoſe of the Blood ſhould have' ends to diſturb it 3 and which of 
them were like to be more affeRionate to their Princez and whether Strangers could 
be better affeQed to the Kingdom of France than natural French-men 3 that whoſoever 
would know the difference which had ever been between his Family and that of Guiſe, 
fouching the u_ good of the people, ſhould call to memory the things which cach 
of them had done, and he ſhould find thoſe of the Houſe of Boxrbox had never been 


Inventers of new Gab:ller, had never injured the Nobility ; nor wreſted and yr 
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Juſtice, as the Predecefſors of the Heads of the League had continually done, and with 
new taxes, with the ſale of Places, and with the confuſion of Offices, many whereof 
had been transferred into their own Houſe, others fold in the time of Henry the Second, 
and Francis the Second 3 and with bringing in the alienation of the Temporal Revenues 
of Churches , had laboured to fulfil their own defires under colour of making War 
for Religion. That he had never ſtirred up Wars as his Enemies had done 3 but had 
barely defended himſelf, and upon all occalions had accepted ſuch conditions of Peace 
as the King had bcen pleaſed to give him but that it was a thing worthy of more 
conſideration, that he had offered himſelf to follow the King in his important affairs, 
and particolarly when he had been called to the Dominion of the States of Flanders 
whereas the Heads of the League quite contrary had oppoſed the bulineſs, and had 
made an occaſion of ſo great glory be overſlipt , and an acquifition of ſo great conſe- 
quence to be negle&ted. That rhough he could not with reaſon think of the Succeſſion 
of the Crown, becauſe of the Kings youth, to whom he wiſhed iſſue 5 (yer could he 
not chuſe but be much troubled to ſee himſelf ſo unworthily dealt withal by his Ene+ 
mics, who having moleſted him in his Governments, and ſeiſed upon Cities and For- 
treſſes in the midſt of them, now turning themſelves againſt his Life and Honour, 
ceaſed not to perſecute him with malicious praiſes , to make an impreſſion in the 
minds of thoſe that were unexperienced, that he was unworthy and uncapable to. ſuc- 
ceed in the Crown 3 and to draw their deſigns to a concluſion, would (without tx 
king any notice of the Kings youth) make unſcaſonable proviſion againſt thoſe accidents 
which they imagined might come to paſs after his death. At laſt he demanded leave 
of the King with all reſpe&t and ſubmiſſion , to give the Lye (as he did) to all thoſe 
that had injured and flandered him in their Declarations, excepting the Cardinal his 
Uncle, and offered himſelf to decide the quarrel with the Duke of Guife, he being the 
Head of that Party, by fighting with him ſingle , or two, ten, or twenty of a ide, 
with more or les number, as the Duke of Guiſe himſelf pleaſed, offering, if they were 
to be more than one, that his Couſin the Prince of Conde ſhould be with him, not 
deliring in that caſe to ſtand upon any diſproportion between their qualities, fince they 
were neither moved to that reſolution by ambition nor hatred, but only for the ſervice 
of God, to free their Lord the King and the people of France from thoſe milſeries 
which War doth neceſſarily produce, and by deciding that difference at once, to leave 
the Kingdom in peace, and the Kings mind in quiet, without diſturbing it any further, 
Wherefore he beſeeched the King to name the Field in any part of his Kingdom 3 and 
if the Duke of Gziſe ſhould think all the Kingdom ſuſpected, he offered to go out of it 
into any place that might be ſecure to both parties, which the Duke himſelf might 
make choice of, and to end that controverſie with thoſe Weapons that were commonly 
uſed among Gentlemen of honour, 

The King - of Navarre endeavoured by this Declaration not only to juſtifie his Cauſe, 
and to blemiſh that of the Confederates 3 but alſo finding himſelt inferiovr in ſtrength, 
though not at all in courage, he ſought to reduce the War to a private Duel 3 which 
if it took effeR, he was ready to put himſelf upon the encounter, thereby reducing his 
fortune now half deſperate, by the oppoſition of ſo mighty Adverſarics, unto ſome 
equality: and if the offer was not accepted, he knew it would be but ſmall reputation 
for the Duke of Gmiſe and the Forces of the League , and a means to draw the peo- 
ples inclination very much to him, who would praiſe his Generofity in expoſing his 
own life to danger, to divert the general diſtrations of a War. But the Duke of Guiſe 
knowing, the art of his Enemies, and aſpiring to deſtroy him by ſo much advantags 
of ſtrength, without being obliged to endanger his own life, would not anſwer the 
Declaration, leſt he ſhould be fain to accept or refuſe the Duel, but 'made ſome third 
perſons anſwerin many little Pamphlets, that ro Lord of the Catholick party did pro- 
feſs enmity to the King of Navarre for private occaſions 3 but that what they did was 
for the fafety of Religion, and their own Conſciences z wherefore it was not. fit to re- 
duce the publick Cauſe to a particular Duel, an effe& very contrary to the end they had 
propounded to themſelves 3 and with other ſuch like reaſons they oppoſed thoſe a- 
ledged by the King of Navarre 3 who being advertiſed of the concluſion of peace be- = 
tween the King and the Lords of the League, -writ Letters to the King , which were 
publiſhed in print, grievouſly complaining, that whilſt he to obey his Majeſtics come , 
mand, laid upon him by Letters: under his own hand, had forborn to take Arms, or 


to undertake any new enterpriſe , an Agreement was cſtabliſhed with his ag” 
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with condition to break the Edidts of Peace already publiſhed, and /(contrary to pro- 
miſe already made) again to begin the War againſt the Reformed Religion. That he 
earneſtly exhorted ard beſought the King to conſider, that to comply with the paſ- 


fions of thoſe that rebelted againſt him, he took Arms againſt his good and faithful 


Subje&s and Vaſſals, and that he ſhould foreſee how the deſtruction of his whole 
Kingdom was contained in that War which was preparing, againſt him : but that if 


he did perſiſt to contrive his ruine, he could do no leſs by the Law of Nature than 


defend himſelf, and he hoped that God for the juſtneſs of his Cauſe would deliver 
and preſerve him from the perſecutions of men, and one day make his innocence ma- 
nifelt to the whole World. Beſides this, he writ other Letters to the Nobility, others 
to the People, and others to the Parliaments , excufing himſelf, blaming the League, 
and labouring to make appear, that he having punCctually obſerved the conditions of 
Peace, was now contrary to them unjuſtly aſſaulted After which Declarations, ha- 
ving called unto him the Prince of Conde, and the Mareſhal 4 Anville, whom he knew 
to be no leſs perſecuted than the Hugonots, they eſtabliſhed with common conſent all 
that was to be done for their own defence, and the maintenance of thoſe places which 
they held of their party 3 and becauſe they already knew by ſo many proofs, that no- 
thing was more available for their defence, than the ſupplies of men out of Germany, 
which diverted the power and forces of their Enemies into very remoteplaces, they 
preſently made a diſpatch to the Proteſtant Princes , to treat and conclude a ſtrong 
Levy and that charge was undertaken by the Duke of Boxillon, (who as in his own 
inheritance derived from his Anceſtors , had ſetled himſelf in Sedan, an exceeding 
; ſtrong place upon the Confines of Champagne and Lorain) and by Monſieur de Chaſtil- 

lon, Son to the Admiral de Coligny, who was Governour of Mompelier tor the Hugo« 
nots, and was now ſecretly gone out of Languedoc diſguiſed unto Geneva, 

In the mean time the King , in private with his Mother and the Cabinet-Council, 
conſulted about the manner of executing the Agreement with the League 3 Secretary 
Villeroy, with whom Bellieure and Ville-quier concurred, was of opinion that the King 
had no better nor ſurer way to extinguiſh the combulſtions of his Kingdom, and fru- 
ſtrate the deſigns of the Gwiſes, than ſincerely to imbrace the War with the Hugonots, 
to manifeſt to all the World his zeal toward the Catholick Religion, and the ill will 
he bore to the Calviniſts 3 to put Offices into the hands of the moſt flouriſhing No- 
bility of his Kingdom 3 to ſettle, the form of Petitions , of granting favours, and of 
the diſpoſal of moneys after the old way obſerved by his Predecefſors ; and to fatishe 
their deſigns in particular, who were alienated from him out of diſcontent , becauſe 
they were not able to do any thing at Court : they ſhewed, that this , was the way to 
disfurniſh the League of all pretences, to draw the applauſe and loye of the people 
to himſelf z who becauſe they ſaw him averſe from thoſe ends , did, now adore and 
follow the Lords of Gmiſe as Defenders of Religion , and Reſtorers of an indifferent 
equality, and of the general quietneſs 3 that it was neceflary at laſt to take away that 
worſt Schiſm of diſcords, ſowed firſt and principally by the Hugonots, and to re-unite 
unto himſelf all his Subjcs and Vaſſals in the ſame charity, in the ſame Religion, for 
the ſame unanimous univerſal end 3 and in concluſion, that he could neither more ho- 
nourably , nor more eaſily ruine the League , than by doing well, carrying himſelt 
lincerely, and ſhewing himſelf altogether contrary to what the Heads thereot had di- 
vulged of him : for by that upright manner of proceeding he might croſs more de- 
fgns, and take away more followers from the Gniſes ins one day, than he could do by 
cunning diflimulation and politick inventions in the whole courſe of his life, though it 
ſhould laſt a hundred years. The Queen-Mother inclined, though warily, to this ad- 
vicez for knowing her ſelf to bealready reported a favourer of the Guiſes, and a pers 
ſecuter of the King of Navarre, for her Daughters ſake, ſhe would not ſhew her ſelf 
partial on the Catholick fide 3 and being angry, though ſecretly, that the King, as it 
were not truſting her abſolutely, had ſent the Duke of Eſpernon to Nemours, for the 
conclution of the buſineſs negotiated with the League, ſhe was very reſerved in ſhewing 
her opinion, perhaps doubting ſhe ſhould loſe her authority with her Son, or as ſome 
ſaid, defiring to ſee him intangled in thoſe troubles, that he might once again acknow- 
ledge the helpful hand, wherewith ſhe affiſting in the Governtnent with prudence and 
moderation, had ſo often withheld the imminent ruine of the Crown. 

But the a was otherwiſe inclined, and utterly averſe from the opinion of his 


Councellors, The reafons that perſwaded him to the contrary were two _ 
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being to make War in good earneſt againſt the Hugonots , it could not chuſe but be 
both long and difficult, it was neceſſary to put Offices into the hands of the Gmiſes, 
which would increaſe their power, and gather them Dependents 3 beſides the glory 
of the Vidtory would be attributed to them, it being evident that they had conſtrained 
him by force to conſent unto the War 3 the other, that the Hugonot party being de- 
ſtroyed, which bridled their power, and hindred the exceſſive ſtrength of the Guiſer, 
he ſhould be left a prey unto their Force, which would then have no reſtraint 3 nor 
would they ever be without pretences to take up Arms, though that of Religion were 
taken away 3 it not bcing likely that ſuch ready wits, and ſuch daring ſpirits ſhould 
want other inventions. Theſe were the reaſons alledged by the King 3 but to them 
were ſecretly joined his moſt bitter hatred , nouriſked' a Jong time, and now much 
more incenſed againſt the Houſe of Gmiſe, his inclination to his Minions, whoſe grace 
and power his heart would not ſuffer him to abaſc 3 his covetous defire of diſpoſing the 
wealth and revenues of the Kingdom his own way, to fſatishe the prodigality ot . his 
mind ; and the continuation of his old reſolution to deftroy both Factions in the cnd, 
by keeping them up againſt one another. Nor, to ſay'the truth, was he much to be 
blamed 3 tor having ſeen the boldneſs of the Gaiſes, and of ſo many others their Abet- 
tors and Followers, he could not bring his mind to increaſe their Authority, and aug- 
ment their Power again: and on the other ſide, to deprive himſelt of the uſe of. thoſe 
he had bred up for his purpoſe , and of the aſſiſtance of his greateſt Confidents, with 
evident danger to be expoſed to their diſcretion, fince they might eaſily find out other 
occaſions to proſecute the courſe of their deſigns already begun. Wherefore after ſome 
uncertainty, he leaned to the opinion of the Duke 4* Eſpernon, the Marcſhal de Retz, 
and the Abbot del Bexe, (who being a Florentine by extraftion, and. Son to the Nurſe 
of Charles the Ninth, was by the quickneſs of his wit riſen to very great truſt and 
favour) reſolved in appearance to ſatisfhe the Capitulations made with the League, but 
cunningly to interrupt and hinder the execution of them 3 for thovgh he had formerly 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs the Hugonots , nor could their preſervation pleaſe him 3' yet 
now he would not ſeem to make War againſt them at the requelt of others, and con- 
ſtrained by his own Vaſſals 3 nor ſuffer the honour and glory thereof to redound wholly 
to the Lords of Gri/*. | 

This Counſel had not only an unfortunate event, (as for the moſt part thoſe actions 
uſe to have, which go in the new deccitful paths of ſubcil inventions out, of the beaten 
road) but it had alſo a difficult and unlucky beginning 3 tor from it there preſently aroſe 
a difference and diſtruſt even amongſt the Kings Counſcllovrs themſelves 3 the Duke 
of Eſpernon jealous of his Maſters favours, and deſirous to hold falt hisown greatneſs, 
beginning to, hate and perſecute Monſieur de Villeroy, by whom he had. his firſt begin» 
nings and inſtructions in the Court, and with whom he had till then lived in very great 
friendſhip; taxing him to have been corrupted with money and promiſes by the Duke 
of Guiſe, and that he held ſecret intelligence with him, and therefore was author of 
that advice, which perſwaded the King to cxtirpate the Hugonots, to reduce matters 
of Government to their ancient form, and to re-unite himſelt fincerely with the Catho» 
licks of the League 3 which Ggnified nothing elſe but the abaſing of the Greatneſs and 
Authority of the Favourites. - And that diſtaſte indeed took birth from the time that 
the Duke had hindred the marriage of Alincoxrt , Villeroy's Son, to Madamaiſelle de 
Maure, a very rich Heir of that Family, to match her with a Kinſman of his own 
called Monſicur de Bellegarde , Son to Monſicur de Termesz for which cauſe Alincourt 
being offended, ſided with the Duke de Foyenſe, and by him was made Cornet of his 
Company of Gens d' Arms; and afterwards that diſcontent was continued in the 
Duke of Eſpernoz, by having ſeen the King approve of the demoliſhing of the Ci- 
tadel at Lions, at the perſwaſions of Villeroy , ( as he ſaid ) though indeed it was 
to draw the Sieur de Mandelot to his Party : Yet theſe reciprocal diftaſtes had been 
but ſecret, and ſome hope there was they might wear away, till upon occaſion of 
this adyice they began to diſcover themſclves, and it paſſed fo far, that the Duke 
of Eſperzon not only began to hate the High: Chancellour Chyverny , and the Sieur 
de Ville-quier , the Kings old Favourites, and well-deſerving, Servants 3. but he (bes 
gan alſo to ſow ſuſpicions of the Queen-Mother,. as though by ancient inclination ſhe 
were affeQionate to the Lords of the Houſe of Gmiſe ,, and ſought by fomenting the 
Cotymotions of Civil War, to keep the liberty of her Son in a. perpetual Wardſkip, 
chat being forced by ſuch ixcights and difficulties, he might make uſe of hes for the 
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Government and maintenance of his Kingdom. Theſe jealoufics and that diſcord 
breaking forth in that conjunQure, which required union and concord, in proceſs of 
time. made the King loſe a great part of his beſt and wiſeſi Servants, and neceſsitateda 
great many others to incline to favour the Duke of Gzi/e, by reafon of their hatred to 
Eſpernon, and their deſire to ſee him abaſed 3 and which imported mot of all, they 
were the cauſe that the King gave not ſo much credit as he was wont to the Counſels 
of his Mother 3 and that made her often to hold her peace, and often to comply againſt 
her own opinion, leſt ſhe ſhould alienate her Son utterly from her. 

But the King ſpinning on the thred of his deſign, appeared ſolemnly on the nine- 
teenth of July in the Parliament, and cauſed a decree to be publiſhed, wherein, revo+ 
king all other Edicts, made at ſeveral times, in favour of the Hugonots, he prohibited 
any other Religion, except the Roman Catholick, in all Towns and places of his King 
dom 3 he baniſhed all the Preachers and Minifters of the pretended reformed Religion 
out of his confines, within a moneth after the publication, and commanded, that all his 
Vaſfals ſhould, within the term of fix moneths, conform themſelves to live according 
to the Rites of the holy Church, and to make publick profeſſion of the Catholick 
Faith 3 or if they would not do fo, they ſhould depart the Kingdom, and be effe&us 
ally gone out of his Confines within the faid term 3 which fix moneths being expired, 
the Hugonots ſhould be proceeded againſt with capital puniſhments, and confiſcation 
of their Eſtates, as Hereticks and Enemies of the publick Peace 3 and thoſe of the afore- 
ſaid Religion ſhould be declared incapable to attain to, or hold any Degree, Office, or 
Dignity in the Kingdom 3 that all Chambres mi-parties and tri-parties ſhould be taken 
away, Which had been eſtabliſhed by the Edits of Peace in their favour; and that 
they ſhould reſtore all places, granted to them for their ſecurity , and give them up 
without diſpute or delay into the Kings obedience 3 that all Princes, Peers, Officers of 
the Crown, Parliaments, Governors, and other Miniſters, ſhould be obliged to ſwear 
to the performance of this Decree, which ſhould be irrevocable, and perpetually to be 
obſerved. At the Kings coming out from the Parliament, he was received by the 
People with joyful cries, to ſhew their ſatisfa&tion and contentment at the Edjft which 
had been publiſhed 3 but he, with a troubled countenance, ſecmed to take ſmall de- 
light \in thoſe Acclamations , which were made to flatter him out of ſeafon 
and it was obſerved by many, that contrary to his ordinary affability, he neither daign- 
ed to return any ſalutation to the Provoſt des Merchands, nor tothe other Heads and 
Officers of the People of Paris 3 which he doing, to ſhew he cared little for their vo- 
lubility and inconftancy, and becauſe he would do nothing to comply with others, gave 
matter to the Guiſards to exclaim, that inwardly he favoured the Hugonots, and that 
by meer force he was drawn againſt his own Genius, by the zcal and induſtry of the 
Lords of the Houſe of Lorrain, to denounce War againſt them. 

The King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, and the Mareſcal 4* Anville being met 
together at St. Paul, anſwered the King's Edict with a new proteſtation 3 and thew- 
ed, that this was an unjuſt perſecution, cauſed by them who had ſo often diſturbed the 
Peace and that it was neither the ſincere will of the King, nor of the Queen his Mo- 
ther, whoſe clemency and upright intentions. were knoww'to all 3 and that the King 
having formerly declared all thoſe to be Rebels, who took up Arms without his Com- 
miſſionz the Lords of Gmiſe were fallen into that offence , having taken Cities, and 
done a&ts of hoſtility, not onely againſt the Orders, but even againtt the Perſon of the 
King himſelf; and that therefore they knowing them to be, and uſing them as Rebels, 
had taken Arms againſt them, their Adherents, and Accomplices, for the defence of 
their 11wful King, and of the Crown, for the ſafety of their own lives, and liberty of 
their Conſciences, receiving all thoſe into their protetion who would ſtay peaceably 
at their own houſes, without lending any conſent to that Conſpiracy, although they 
were of the Roman Religion. | 
TI remember, that when this Proteſtation was brought unto the King, and divulged 
in Paris, Loxis Sicur de Lanſac, an old Cavalier, full of experience of things paſt, dif- 
courſing in the Loore of thoſe preſent affairs, with his wonted eloquence, and the cu- 
riolity of his hearers, ſaid openly, without any reſpe& unto the League, That the Hu- 
gonots had at laſt gained the Victory: for whereas at firſt they were cryed out upon 
tor diſturbers of the Kingdom, ſurprizers of Cities, ſtirrers up of the People, and Ene- 
mies of the ſupreme Prince 3 now they, with reaſon, did obje& the ſame things to the 
Catholicks, and convince them of the ſame crimes 3 which were ſo much the _—_— 
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cuſable-in the League, by how tnuch they were wont, more then all others, to exclaim 
and make a noiſe about the InſurceQions and Confpiracies of the Hugonots: and, if 
they deſerved to be blamed, for having contracted a League with the Engliſh, the per- 
petual: Enemies of Frances the Catholicks did not deſerve to be praiſed for having 
made a Confederacy with the Spaniards: That the King of Navarre was a better Pen- 
man then was neceſſary for a Soldier 3 but, that it to his preſent reaſons, he had ad- 
ded the declaring of himſclf a Catholick, he would have made the League be utterly 
condemned as rebellious and feditious, 

But neither the King of Navarr's Reaſons, nor the opinions of the wifeft men, did 
cool the univerſal ardor of the People, and particularly of the Pariſians, who were 
ſee upon the ruine of the Hugonots: rather they began to blame the King, ſaying, 
that the term of fix months was. too long and fayourable , deſiring to ſee the War 
kindled, and begun without delay 3 which being known unto the King, who was des 
firous to put them out of that fantaſtical humour, and make them fee they labour d 
for their own diſadvantage 3 upon the eleventh day of Anga/t he ſent for the Prevoſt deg 
Mevrchands, the two firſt Preſidents of the Parliament, and the Dean of the Cathedral 
of Paris unto the Louvre, and particularly defired the Cardinal of Gwiſe to be there 
preſent, As ſoon as they were come together, he began openly to expreſs great joy 
and ſatisfaction, that he was ſo well adviſed 3 and that after having had patience (6 
long time, at laſt , moved by the counſel of his ſervants, eſpecially of thoſe that were 
there preſent, he had recalled the Edi& of Peace formerly cſtabliſhed with the Hugo- 
nots: but if he had been a great while reſolving, it had not becn for want of affeQion 
toward the Catholick Religion 3 but becauſe having 'ſo often proved the difficulties of 
War , he could not, at the very firſt imagine, that this laſt reſolution could be more 
eaſily executed then the reſt 3 that that conſideration had fo long withheld him, and 
did ſo till, foreſceing the great inconveniences this War would bring to the State in 
general, and to every one in particular. yet nevertheleſs ſeeing himſelt favoured 
and accompanied by ſo many perſons, of whoſe fidelity he was aſſured, and 
knowing, they perſevercd ſo cheerfully to the execution of that work, he rejoycecd at it, 
and alſo gave them thanks, praying them to examine with him the beſt means of bring- 
ing that advice, which they themſelves had given him unto a happy iſſue 3 that theres 
fore he repreſented unto them, what Forces he did intend to raiſe , and with what 
foundation that War ought to be begun 3 that he would have three Armies, one in 
Guienne, another near his own Perſon, and the third to hinder forreign Forces from 
entring into the-Kingdom, which ( whatſoever ſome would perſwade him) he knew 
ecrtainly were already prepared to march : that it would not be time to think of the 
War, when the encmies were upon them, nor to make peace when they had made 
themſelves the ſtrongeſt 3 that he had alwayes had great dithcultics in breaking the 
Edicts of Peace, but he found greater difficulties in beginning. the War 3 .and there- 
fore, that every one ſhould think well what they had to do, and that it would be too 
Rte to cry out for Peace, when the Mills of Paris were on fire 3 that for his own part, 
though he had received the counſel of others, againſt his own opinion, yet was he 
reſolved to ſpare nothing that belonged to him, and that he was ready to ſtrip himſclfto 
the very ſhirt, for, the maintenance of that War 3 that fince they were not content with 
the Agreement of Peace, it was necdful they ſhould affift him in the expences of the 
War 3 that he would not ruine himſelf alone, and that it was fit every private perſon 
ſhould bear his part of thoſe incommodities , which before he had felt alone 3 and 
turning toward the firſt Prefident, he commended him very much for his great affeQti- 
on toward the Catholick Religion , which he had well obferved in a long cloquent 
Speech he made when the Edict was revoked, but that it was reaſonable, he and all his 
Company ſhould conſider the neceſfity of Aﬀairs, which were fach, as being forced to 
extraordinary courſes, he mult be fain to leave the ordinary ones 3 and therefore in- 
treated them, there might be no more mention made to him of their penſions, which 
he ſhould not be ablq to pay as long as the War continued: then turning towards 
the Prevoſt des Merchands , he told him, that the people of his City of Paris had 
ſhewed him great demonſtrations of joy for the breaking of the Edie of Peace, that 
therefore it was fit they ſhould affiſt him in the execution of that , which they had 
made him to approve of 3- and commanded him to call a Councel of the Citizens the 
next day after, and there to tell the people, that they were not to expe& the * Reve- 
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Bank which had been-creRed by the King in the late occurrences,to have money at the 
rate of ten in the Hundred 3 ) and more, that he ſhould lay an impoſition upon the 
City of Two hundred thouſand Crowns, which he ſaid he (tood in need of to begin 
the firſt Month 3 for the maintenance of the War would amount to Four hundred 
thouſand Crowns a month. In the end, he turned toward the Cardinal of Gwiſe , 
ſaying, with ſomething an angry countenance, that for the firſt moneth he hoped he 
ſhould be able to do well enough without the help of the Clergy, ſearching to the bot- 
tom of all particular mens purſes 3 but for the other moneths, as long as the War en- 
dured, he purpoſed to raiſe moneys upon the Church z and that in ſo doing he thought 
he ſhould not do any thing at all againſt his Conſcience, nor would ſtand upon any 
leave or authority from Rome, for they were the Heads of the Clergy who had put him 
upon that buſineſs z wherefore it was reaſonable they ſhould bear part of the charge 3 
in concluſion, that he was reſolved every one ſhould bear his ſhare, the Nobility and 
the Kings Revenues having already been ſufficiently burthened. There he held his 
peace to hear their anſwers 3 and when he found they made ſome difiiculey, he cried 
out with an angry voice, It had been better then to have believed me, and to bave enjoyed 
the benefits of peace and quietneſs, then ſtanding in a Shop, or in a Quire, to determine 
Gonncels of War : I am very much afraid, that going about to deſtroy the * Preſche , we 
ſhall put the Maſs in great danger : But bowſoever deeds are more needful here than words, 
And in that manner he retired into his Chamber, leaving them all in trouble for fear of 
their purſes, who had been promoters of that War. 

But neither did this take off the edge of the people, ſtirred up continually by their 
Preachers 3 and the Gmiſes being a far off, murmured that the War would never be be« 
gun, to recover thoſe places which were poſſeſſed by the Hugonots: Wherefore the 
King, leſt he ſhould deſtroy all that was built up, and be brought again to thoſe dif- 
ficulties which he had overcome already, began to think of drawing an Army together 
to be ſent into Guienne, He was exceedingly vext and troubled in his mind, that he 
muſt be fain to chuſe Commanders for that enterpriſe at the pleaſure of the League z 
conſidering, that, beſidcs putting his own Forces into other hands, all the good fucceſs 
of it would be publickly attributed to the Lords of the Houſe of Lorrain, who,without 
doubt, defired to be Generals ot thoſe Armies themſelves : but as a Prince, who, by 
the ſharpneſs of his wit, would alwayes find an evaſion in the hardeſt and moſt diffis 
cult bulincfſes, after he had, for many dayes, turned the matter on every fide, he ſent 
Guy Sicur de Lanſac to the Duke of Gmiſe, to know his intention about thoſe that were 
'tocommand the Armies 3 who, after long conſultation, reſolved that the Duke of May» 
exxe his Brother, ſhould command the Army that was to march into Guienne againſt 
the King of Navarre 3 and he reſerved to himſelf the charge of keeping the Contines, 
and hindring the paſſage of the Proteſtant forces of Germany,thinking that to be the more 
difficult enterpriſe,and it concerning him verymuch to be near the Court,to frame his re- 
ſolutions according to thoſe occurrences which are often wont to happen unexpeRedly, 

The King having had this anſwer, reſolved that the Marefcal de Matignon, of whoſe 
fidelity he might confidently aſſure himſelf, ſhould command in Gwienne, as Lieutenant 
of that Province, under the Duke of Mayenne 3 that the Mareſchal de Byrox ſhould go 
with Forces to make War in Xaintonge 3 and that the Duke of Foyeuſe, with an Army, 
ſhould march into Gaſcogne , Provinces ſo near, that the Duke of Mayenne would 
be encompaſſed on every fide by thoſe Armies ; and becauſe about that very time hap- 
pened the death of Monſieur de Angouleſme Grand Prior of France , the Kings Ba- 
ſtard Brother, who was Governor of Provence, he conferred that Government up- 


on the Duke of Eſþerzon , and reſolved to ſend an Army thither with him againſt the x 


Hugonots , deſigning, by that means, not onely to have many Armies on foot , 
commanded by his Confidents and Favourites but alſo retarding the Duke of 
Mayenne's progreſs, by making him want Money, Ammunition, and ViQual, that- the 
honor of thoſe ations might fall upon them that were neareſt to him. But not 
to give occaſion of new complaints and murmurings , the Duke of Mayenne s Ar- 
my was prepared firſt of all ; and yet to delay the proceedings of it, he firlt ſent three 
Ambaſſadors to the King of Navarre to endeavour his converſion, which were the Cardi- 
nal de Lenon-Coxrt, one antiently bred up in his Family, the Sicur de Poigny Knight of 
the St, Eſprit, and Preſident Brulart, who went but a few dayes before the Duke of 
Mayenxe*s Army 3 whereupon the Dutcheſs of Vzes, a Lady of an excellent wit, ta- 
king occaſion to jeſt, told the King, that the Rate of the King of Navarre was now a 
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the very laſt gaſp, and that he would certainly be converted now for feat of dying 
without repentance; ſince that after the Ghoſtly Fathers, the Minifter of Juſtice went 
to put the Sentence in execution. : | | 

The Ambaſſadors had Commiſſion to excuſe the breach of the Edidt of Peace, with 
many ſpecious reaſons, to exhort the King of Navarre to return to the obedience of 
the Catholick Church, to move the reſtoring of thoſe places they held into the Kings 
hand; to come and live near his Perſon, and remove all occafions of the prefent War z 
and all this onely to ſeck occafions to delay the veglnatng of the War: The King 
of Navarre more reſolute then ever not to return to the Priſon of the Court ( as he 
called it ) whilſt the Lords of the Houſe of Gxife had more Forces and Adherents then 
he had: and feeing himſelf in fo weak a condition, that it was neceffary for his de- 
fence to make ſhew of not being afraid , after having, with great ſubmiſtion, given 
the King thanks for the care he had of his Salvation , and after having modeſtly 
complained of the breach of the Edict, in a time, when he, in all reafon , ſhould 
have believed , that Armes would rather have been imployed againſt the Seditious 
Abettors of the League, then againſt him who was moſt obſervant of the Kings com» 
wands, and of the Articles of- Peace 3 he began very gravely , not onely to con- 
demn the perverſe Ambition of the Heads of the League, in contending about the 
Kings Succeſſion during his life , but alfo the poornefs of the Duke of Gwiſe, in not 
accepting his Challenge, which might have ended the differences and enmities be- 
tween them hand to hand, without troubling the King , and diſturbing the whole 
Kingdum : and concluded finally , that as he' would ever willingly ſubmit himſelf 
unto a lawful Councel, and the inftrutions which ſhould be ſincerely - given him 
by learned men ſo neither did it ſtand with his Conſcience, nor with his honor, to 
be brought to Maſs by force, hoping that God'would protec his innocence, as he had 
miraculouſly done in former times. 

At the departure of rhe Ambaſſadors, the Army advanced to enter Gmienne, the War 
beginning to grow hot in every place 3 for the Heads of the League , defiring to ſee 
the deſtruction of the Hugonots , eſpecially of the Princes of Boxrbon, made Spiritual 
Armes be joyned with Temporal ones, thinking, by that means, to haſten their utter 
ſuppreſſion. Pope Gregory the XIII" died this year, who, of a gentle nature, and a» 
verſe from violent courſes, had never conſented either to the open proteQion of the 
League, or to the condemning of the King of Navarre and Prince of Conde : But be» 
ing fuccceded by Felici Perenti, a Frier of the Order of S. Francis, Cardinal of Montalto, 
called afterward Sixtus &nintus, a man of a herce violent nature 3 the Cardinal of Pel- 
leve, Father Mattei, and the other Agents of the League, ceaſed not to ſollicit and 
perſwade him to take the Confederates into open protection, and to Excommunicate 
the Princes of Boxrbox; to which incitements he conſented cafily , through his own 
inclinations, as one who having been an Inquifitor a great part of his time, was, by 
cuſtom, grown a bitter enemy to thoſe, that were of different opinions from the Chur 
of Kome 3 wherefore, in a Conhiſtory held this year on the ninth day of September, he 
declared the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde to be relapſed into Hereſie, ex- 
communicated, and made incapable of any Succeſſion, eſpecially that of the Kingdom 
of Fr -nce , and deprived them of the States they poſſeſſed, abſolving their Vaſſals 
from their Oath, and Excommunicating thoſe that ſhould obey them for the time 
to comes» As this Declaration cauſed great joy in thoſe of the League, per- 
ſwading themfelves, that it had wholly exchuded thoſe Princes from the Crowns 
ſo did it pierce the King very deeply, without whoſe privity it had been pro- 
poſed in the Confiftory , ſubſcribed by many Cardinals , poſted up and publiſhed. 
But moft part of the French very much troubled at this unexpected Declaration, 


*" calling to mind what had been done by Charles the Ninth , when the Monitory 


was made to the Queen, of Navarre, 'and doubting that the priviledges of the 
Gallique Church would be viokted and trod under foot , & expeCting what 
the King would doz who , being tied up by the condition of preſent affairs , lelt 
be ſhould confirm that ſufpition which was conceived of him, that he favoured the 
nots, and gave new occafionsand new pretences to the Lords of Gniſe, reſolved to 
difſemblc the buſincls, although all the Parliament together preſenting themſelves un- 
to his Majelty, were very earneſt to have the Bull torn in pieces, and thoſe puniſhed 
who had follicited and procured it 3 to which requeſt the King anſwering,that he would 
think upon it,the matter was paſt over in filence,and the Bwl-was neither apes = 
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publiſhed in the Parliament, but onely divulged in many places of the Kingdom, by the ih 
Adherents of the League, and the Catholick, Preachers. 

The King of Navarre being advertiſed of; the. Popes Declaration, did not onely pro- +1, ing of 
cure his Axpes to be poſted up in Rome it ſelf, as it was upon the fixth of November Never. makes 
. z b . 


in the n ut werit to all the States of the \ of France, complaining to the Bull of 
every one of them i pazticular of the injury w he reputed to have been Soc tins @ be ——_—_ 
to him, and exhorte not to ſuffer the rights of the ſacceflion.of the Crown of Aufuer fer 


France to be decided whe Conliſtory of Rome. "Many Volumes, ware written againſt, is Zoe. 
and in fayour of this Buſh by the chicleft wits of Ezrope 3 the veaſons whergof would 
be too long to inſert into the compendious Narration of this Hiſtory 3 and To much 
the rather, becauſe the noiſe that axoſe faom the thyndering of theſe Spiritual Weas 
pons , within a few dayes were drowned by the loud claſhings of temporal Arms: 
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The ARGUMENT. 
| þt the Eighth Book is deſcribed the War againſt the Hugonots in Guienne 3 the 


defeat of the Prince of Conde; the weak proceedings of the Duke of May- 
enne General of the Kings Army; the King of Navar's defence ; the Mareſ- 
chall de Byron's advancing into Xaintogne with another Army; the ſtege of 
Maran. The King ſets forth two other Armies, one under the Duke of Joy- 
by in Auvergne, the other under the Duke of Eſpernon in Provence 3 he 
© bimeſelf goes to Lyons. The Proteſtant Princes of Germany raiſe a mighty 
Army to relieve the Hugonots; they ſend an Embaſſue unto the King of France, 
which increaſes their diſcontents, and haſtens the taking up of Armes. The 
King reſolves again to try if be can R__ the King of Navarre to turn 
Catholick,, and come to Ces he ſends the Qneen-Mother into Poicton to 
treat with hin about it: they of the League are diſpleaſed thereat, and mur- 
mr highly, and from that occaſion the union of the Pariſians is fomented, who 
provide and arm themſelves ſecretly ; they plot to ſurpriſe Boulogne in Pi- 
cardy, but the buſineſs is diſcovered, and the Town ſaved, they think to ſeiſe 
' apon the King himſelf, but dare not venture to ds it; and he being informed 
of it looks to himſelf, they un for aſſiſtance to the Duke of Mayenne at his 
return to Paris, but he refuſeth to conſent to it, and departs. In the mean 
time, the Duke of Guiſe being up in Armes in Bourgongne and Champagne, 
#akes Auſonne, and Rocroy, and beſteges Sedan. The Queen-Mother meets 
with the King of Navarre, but without = 5 whereupon ſhe returns to Paris. 
The King ſeeing the obitinacy of that Prince, makes a new Proteſtation, not 
#0 tolerate the Hugonots any longer: He unites himſelf with the Catholick 
League, to oppoſe the German Army: He ſends the Duke of Joyeule into 
Poictou againſt the King of Navarre, who coming nnexpeedly, ents off two 
Regiments of the Hugonot Infantry. The Duke of Guiſe draws his Army 
together, to advance againſt the Germans in Lorrain z the King levies Swiſ- 
ſes, and raiſes mighty Forces for the ſame purpoſe. The Count of —_ 
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and the Prince of Conty go over to the King of Navarr's party. The Duke 
of Lorain wrmited with the Duke of Guile, oppoſeth the Ertry of the Germans 
into his Country; they meet at Pont S. Vincent, but give not Battel : the 
Germans paſs on into France, the Duke of Guile followeth them, and the 
King with his Army comes forward, to hinder them from joyning with the 
King of Navarre, who advancing in the mean time to meet the Duke of Jou- 
eule, peſſes the River Drongne; the Armies face one another at Coutras, 
and fight with all their Forces ; the Duke of Joyeule loſeth the Battel and 
his life. On the other ſide, the Duke of Guile fights with the Germans at 
Villemory and Auneau, and makes a great ſlaughter of them ;, the King fol- 
' lowing the Villory comes up cloſe to the Enemies Army; the Swiſſes yield 
themſelves unto hint, and the remainder of the Germas disband, and betake 
themſelves to flight 3 they are followed and defeated in many places. | The 
Duke of Guiſe,in revenge,deſtroys the Connty of Mombelliart - the Sienr de la 
Valette, and Colonel Alfonſo Ornano do great execution upon the Hugonots 
 ## Dauphine. 


WI Reat was the hope the Lords of Gmiſe conceived, that the 
= WV Princes of Boxrbon proſecuted with ſo many plots, and fo 
{treightly beſet on every fade, would at laſt fink under the 
perſecution of the Leagues and that the Hugonot party be- 
” S ETS& ing, deſtroyed, and brought to nothing , the Catholick Re- 
70: ADS |1igion would be left alone in the Kingdom, and their old 
PU wonted power alone in the Court: but, no leſs was the con- 
<a ſtancy wherewith the King of Navarre, ( unanimouſly fol- 
<1; 4 M F>& lowed by the other Lords of his party) ſtood upon his de- 
a. A fence 3 and his condition, which before was wont to be hard 
and dejected, as it were gathering (trength from the aſſaults of the Enemies, ſcemed, 
in a manner, to riſe again, to correſpond at laſt with the greatneſs of his courage, and 
the eſtabliſhment of his deligns. For his generous reſolution of challenging the head 
of the League to a duel, and of proffering, with the.danger of himſelf, to end the mi- 
ſeries of the Kingdom, had won him the general favour, and applauſe; and the ex- 
communication at Rome?, though in ſome ſort it had confirmed , and approved the 
League, which had never been openly received into Protection by Pope Gregory, and 
though it had encreaſed the ſcruples of many mindes3 yet on the other fide, it had 
wrought a reſentment in the Parliaments and in many men of the long Kobe: and 
which imported moſt, had alienated and difpleaſed the minds of many Prelates 3 thoſe 
as jealous of the greatneſs of the Crown, the ſucceſſion whereof they held ought to be 
decided by the Aſſembly of the States-General of the Kingdom. and not to depend up- 
on the Arbitrement of the Court of Rome; theſe, as detenders of thoſe Priviledges, 
which they pretend do belong unto the Gallique Church, preſerved (as they faid) with 
great conſtancy, by the care and diligence of their predeceſſors ſo that the perſons of 
the Princes of Bourbon, were become more acceptable to many, and their reaſons leſs 
disfavoured, which, in former times; were wont bitterly to be hated, and univerſally 
abhorred To theſe was added theffarour of the Kings Minions, who, being ſharply 
perſecuted by the League, and open Enemies to the Guiſes, were forced, by neceſhty, 
to take part with the King of Navarre, and with their advice, counſel, and affiſtance,to 
withſtand his danger as much as they were able, and contrive many means to ſtrengthen 
and uphold him3 Nor did he fail, either by Writings to juſtifie his Reaſons to all the 
ſeveral Orders, or by actions to prepare for his defence; but with an unwearied mind, 
and body, drew Forces from all parts, fortified his ſtrong places, and ſtored them plen- 
tifully with Victual, provided Artillery by all poſſible means, furniſhed himſelf with 
ammunition, gathered money, ſollicited the Nobility, armed, and exerciſed the Infan- 
try, and, without taking any reſt, had his eye ill intent upon all thoſe things which 
were needful to ſuſtain the encounter of ſo great a power. | 
The Duke of Mayenne marched towards the /River Loire with his Army; — 
of 500 Gens d' Arms, 1500 Reiters, 400 light Horſe, and .5000 Foot : the am . 
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The War is 


Byron moved alſo towards thoſe parts, ( but by ſeveral wayes) with his Forces,which 
were appointed to make War about Rochelle 3 and Clande Sicur de 1a Chaſtre , with 
che Soldiers raiſed in Berry, and Sologne, came along the Bankes of the Loire to joyn 
with the Duke of Mayenne 3 but Emanuel Duke de Mercenur Governor of Bretaign was 
advanced before them all with $00 Horſe, and 1500 Foot of that Province, and entred 
already into thoſe parts which were held by the Hugonots in Porto, . 

On the other fide, the King of Navarre, after he had conſulted with the Prince of 
Conde, and the Mareſcal de Anville, at St. Paul de Cade-jous, having drawn thoſe For- 


begun again Ces that followed him into one body, had ſetled himſelf to defend Guienne, where the 


between the 
Catholicks 


preateſt weight of affairs was like to fall, and had fent the Prince of Conde into Xain- 


and Hugonots, z0yge, that by means of his adherents in that Countty, and the help of the Rochelers, 


he might endeavour to fortifie as many places as was poſlible, and take as many others as 
he could, to make the greater reſiſtance, and give the greater hinderance to the pro- 
ceedings of the Enemy. With the Prince of Conde were the Duke de la Tremouill , 
who, of a voluble nature, was newly turned to the Religion, and party of the Hogo« 
nots, the Sieur de Rohan, a Lord of great note in Bretaigne, and a near Kinſman to the 
King of Navarre 3 the Count de ls Roche-fau-cault, the Sieur de Clermont of Amboiſe, 
Monſieur de St. Gelais, who was Camp Maſter General 3 and many other Lords, and 
Gentlemen of thoſe parts, with whom he was ſcarce gone from $S. Fehan de Angely, to 
viſit the places. in Poitiox,, when he received intelligence, that the Duke of Merceur 
was already paſt Fowntenay, and came on towards him plundering and. burning the 
Country 3 wherefore, deſirous in the firſt encounters of the War to ſhew his face to 
the Enemy, and to give a bold proſperous beginning to future things, he advanced pre- 
ſently whither he was guided by the cry and flight of the poor Country people. But, 
the Duke of Mercexr being advertiſed from many places of the Prince's coming, and 
knowing himſelf too. weak to venture further into the Enemies Country , which 
was all up in Arms againſt him , reſclved to retire to Forntenay, a place belonging 
to the Catholicks, and there, as in a ſecure ſtation, to ſtay for the Kings Armies, which 
were marching that way. But that intent of his was fruſtrated 3 for they that com- 
manded Fountenay, being, ill-affe&ed to the League, excuſing themſelves that they had 
no Order from the King to receive him into the Town, ſhut the Gates againſt him 
at his arrival, and he, with great danger and incommodity, was forced to quarter in 
the Suburbs called les Loges, recciving no other relief from the Townſmen, but a very 
ſmall quantity of victual. Not many hours after the Prince came up, reſolved to fight, 
and ready to fall upon the Enemy 3 preſently they began to skirmiſh furiouſly, the 
Catholicks having the advantage of the place , and the Hugonots of number 3 but the 
fight having laſted till night, ſucceſsfully redoubled by the Hugonots, and no leſs con- 
ſtantly ſuſtained by the Catholicks ; and the Duke de Mercaxr conſidering , that not 
being aſſured of thoſe within the Town, he was in great danger of being defeated the 
next day, determined to ſave himſelf with expedition, and raiſing his Camp in the 
moſt ſilent time of the night, without giving any notice of it by Drum or Trumpet, 
began to march with all ſpeed toward the Lozre, and that with ſuch a general dili- 
gence, that they would not allow themſelves time to eat that day, marching on till 
in order to recover ſome ſecure place : and yet being purſued by the Prince with his 
Cavalry, he was fain to leave many of his Soldiers behind him, and not onely to aban- 
don the booty they had taken, but alſo moſt part of their Carriages a prey unto the 
Enemy. 

The Duke of Mercaur being chaſed away, as the Prince returned to thoſe places 
that were of his party, he had notice, that many Catholick Gentlemen united together, 
and not yet advertiſed of the ſucceſs, were coming up to joyn with the Duke 3 where- 
fore, without loſing time, or giving them leaſure to be informed of it, he haſted toward 
them with fo great ſpeed, that being ſuddenly overtaken , they were not able to make 
much reſiſtance, but ſome of them were killed upon the place, and ſome being ta- 

, ken priſoners, freed themſelves afterwards, with a promiſe, not to bear Arms againſt 


' the Princes for a certain time. The Prince encouraged with this happy ſucceſs, pur- 


poſed to aſſault the Ifles and Caſtles near Rochel, to reduce all that quarter to his de- 
votion, and have more Field-room to ſuſtain the War ; wherein he had ſo proſperous 
a fortune, that having every where routed thoſe(with great ſlaughter )that came to oppoſe 
him,ſciſing upon all the Forts that were near,and taking all the paſſes thereabouts, he was 


ſo much increaſed in courage, that he reſolved to beliege Browage, wherein was the _ 
| e 
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de St. La, one of the League, (with no contemptible number of Infantry) and ſome 


other Gentlemen of the Country. The Rochellers conſented to this Enterpriſe, both 
for the profit and reputation which xedounded by it 4 and having ſent a great many 
Ships thither, belicged the Fortreſs by Sea, whilſt the Prince having poſſefſed that paſ- 
ſage which is the only way to Browages by Land, and having ſhut up the Defendants 

within the circuit of their walls, ſtreightned the Siege very cloſely on that ſide: | 
But whilſt fixing his mind wholly upon that buſineſs, he negleRs no opportunity 
of blocking and incommoadating the Town, a new accident happened that invited him 
to a more important deliberation : for the Sicur de 1a Kache-morte, Captain dax Halot, 
and Captain le Frefne, ſecret Adherents to the King of Navarre, and Enemies to the 
Count de Briſſao Governour of Augiers , —_— found means to enter as friends into 
the Caftle of that City, one of the firongeſt and chieteſt Fortreſles in all Fraxce:z ſud- 
denly killed the Governour of it with thoſe few Souldiers that were there in Gariſon, 
and ſciſed upon it without. much difficulty 3 but whilſt they ſought alſo to make the 
Town revolt, they were befieged by the people, who taking Arms, had with trenches 
cut off the paſſage to the Caſile 3 and they. beginning to write to all parts, demanded 
preſent relief from the Prince of Conde, who was much nearer than the King of Na- 
varre, Angiers is a City on this fide the Loere,ſeated ip a ſweet, fertile, plentiful Couns 
try, very well peopled, famous for the fludy of the Law, and commodicufly fituated 
to fall into all the mg —_— Celtica, which invitons it on every fide with a 

e ſpacious compaſs: wheretore the Prince accounting it a-very great and -an 
- Tara which offered it {If unto him, not only to take {o principal a City, 
alſo to _—_ e the "ny _ the _—— &, thing always —_— and 
f ty vantageous for the Hugonots) is mind; to fuch fpee 

rclict, fe he might ſciſe upon the Town by the help and inlet of the Caſtle, ar 
it were fircightned and ſhut up by the Catholicks. Indeed this was a very great and 
hopeful deſign, but oppoſed with no leſs difficulties; for to go over ſo broad a River 
without having any paſs in his hands that could be maintained, to enter into the heart 
of thoſe Provinces which held ( without diviſton ) of the Catholick party, and put 
himſelf between two powerful Armies, which marched into thoſe parts to meet him, 
conſidering his Forces, ſeemed rather a raſh , than a generous attempt 3 and to quit 
the Siege of Bronage, which was reduced to an hasd condition, and almoſt to a cer- 
tainty of being taken, to venture upon ſo doubtful, fo hazardous an enterprize, (for 
in the Caſtle of Angzers there were not above ſixteen Souldiers, befides the Captains, 
and it was doubted whether. they could hold out till relicf came) ſeemed an unprofi- 
table, dangerous reſolution. Yet the Prince's mind inclined to hope for the revole of 
Avgiers , and it being of ſo great conſequence ,. that more uncertain , more perillous 
hatards were not to be refuſed for the gaining of it, he reſolved to follow the courſe 
of his fortune, the proſperity whereot did with. wonderful beginnings in a manner a{- 
ſure him of a moſt happy concluſion : Wherefore leaving Monfieur de St. Meſmes with 
the Infantry and Artillery at the Siege of Browage , giving order that the Fleet 


The Caſtle of 
Angiecrs taken 
ſuddenly b 

the H $- 


ſhould continue to block it up by Sea, he departed upon the eighth of Ofaber to re- _ 


lieve the Caſtle of Angiers with eight hundred Gentlemen, and one thouſand four hun- 
——_ on Horlc - _ was rang ann _—— - raſh by 

experience) proſperous in inning £ is other aQi- 
ons 3 for head be neither had any : Paſs that held of his party, nor boats ready to 
crols the River, he got over neverthelcſs ily, and without much difficulty at Ro- 
fers, having found certain boats there, which (laden with Wines) were rowing along 
the River, and accidentally came to that fide 'of the Bank : Having paſſed the River, 
they found the Sicur de Clermont with about ſeven hundred Horſe ho having gone 
before into the Country of Maine and the parts adjacent, to draw their friends toge» 
ther, being afterward informed of the buſineſs of &ngiers, was come with great ex- 
pedition to unite himſelf with the Prince for the ſame defign 3 or mifling of him there, 
to paſs the River, and join with him at the Siege which was laid before Brawage. Their 
Forces being met with excecding gladneſs, and the Sieur de St. Gelais marching be- 
fore with two Troops of Horſe, to diſcover the Country, and provide victual for the 
Army, upon the twenticth of Odober they quartered at Beawfort a place not far from 
Alngiers, where they intended to reſt themſelves the day following, that they might 
come more freſh to the attempt of ſo great an enterpriſe. 
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But-the Caſtle was recovered.by the Catholicks two days before 3 for the Townſmen 
having at firſt takeh Captain/abe” Halet priſoner,: who was gone out to patley, and to 
perſwade: them to; turn unto” his party , and having the- next day killed Captain Je 
Freſme; whilſt he treated at the- Bridge of the Caſtle with certain Deputies about the 
preſent affairs , had generally; ſet themſClves to, beſiege the-place 3 where on the one 
fide, the 'Count de Briſſac ' Governour of the: City being arrived 3 and on the other, 
Henry de- Joyeuſe, Count de Bon-thage Governour of the Province; and not many days 
after the Duke of Foyeuſe himfelf, who came up with fome-number-of Gentlemen to 
aſſiſt kis Brothet 3 and-Monſicur des Roch-morte being at laſb lain with two ſhots, 
whereof one. took :off- his tongue, :and the other went through his 'throat 3 the fix- 
teen 'Souldiers-being teft without a Captain to.command them, and not agreeing very 


. well among; theniſelves.; ſome.of' them being; Catholicks , and ſome Hugonots, had 


in;thexnd capitukted to: yield' upon certain Conditions, 'wherewith. upon the eigh- 
teenth: of Ofober being: Sunday, they delivered up:the Caſtle into the power of the Go- 


. vernonars ©; 


| - Butthe Prince:of: Conde believing that. the 'Caſile held Rill for his party, having 


divided: his forces intv-divers. Squadrons, on the 21 in the 'tnorning about break of 
day, advanced towarts Angiers:,; not by the great 'road which leadeth ſtraight to the 
gate of che Town; but by that way: on the field fide, which led to the Trenches made 
by the --Catholicks:to:beliege the: Caltte. Thoſe of the. City having notice from all 
. parts of the Princes coming , and- finding themſelves already:Maſters of the Fortreſs, 
retired! into the -Suburbs of the' Town, and there with Trenches and Barricadoes, 
ſtood wpon' their defence, to receive the afſault of: the Hugonots with more ſecurity, 
At their firſt. arrival/it was eaſily known that the Caſtle held no longer of: the Princes 


-party for In ſtead of ſhewing ſigns of joy for the coming, of that relief which they 


;had: called for, they played with cheir-Artillery very tiercely againſt the firſt Troops of 
the Army; who under the Sicur 42:54, Gelais were come within Cannon ſhot, by which 
token: though:the Commanders knew 'that the :Caftle was already yielded, yet in the 


cheat of their firſt fury.they fell moſt (gallantly into the neareft Suburbs of. the Town, 


and fought ſtoutly for many' honrs,” not without much blood on'both ſides. - This was 


one of the accuſtomed-effects of a firſt onſet 3 but their ſpirits cooling, andthe Prince, 


with the other Lords and Captains ;knowing that to periſh obſtinately in that skir- 
miſh, was: but to loſe -men, time, and their laboux 3 and that: it was neceſſary ro take 
another reſolution , 'they ſounded a retreat , the. Sun not being yet near ſetting, and 
marched. off to reſt their Souldiers in a Village hard by. There the conſideration of 


' their preſent condition, changing, their late gallantry into a great and reaſonable fear, 


they-began to think-what was thets to be done for the ſafery: of every one, wherein . 


_ thoſe difficulties appearing impoſſible to be overcome, which the hope and: defire of 


getting the City of: 'Hagiers , had at firſt made to feem very light and cafie, and not 
having any: time to: ſpare, left they ſhould give the Catholicks leiſure to fall upon them, 
they drew away without 'any determinate reſolution, and as it were leaving themſelves 


- £0 fortune, began to-march toward- the River Lorre, which they were neceſſitated to 


paſs,-if they would fave themſelves. But all the Country already beginning to riſe at - 
the ringing of the Toqweſarnt, and being informed that the people had with great dili- 
gence: taken away the: boats every where: from'the River fide 3 that Monticur de / 
Chaſtre, marched along-the bank to-meet them 3 that the Duke of Mayenne having, pals 
ſed over: at Orleans with all the Army', advanced towards them with all expedition ; 
that. on the other fide the Mareſchal: de Byron came up with his-Forces, that the Count 
Bou-chage who was: fallied out of . 4ngiers, drew together-the gentry and-:commoen peo+ 
ple, made trees to. bt cut 'down, ſpoiling the ways every where , and.that the Duke 
de Foyeuſe with a great: power was at their backs 3 they were forced to take a courſe 
very- contrary to their firſt intention:, and dividingtheir men into three ſquadrons, 
one commanded by. St, Gelais, another 'by the. Prince, and the: third -by the Sieur de 
Koban, they thought beſt to deceive.the Enemy, by-turning from the:River, and march- 
ing out of the great high-ways, to-get between the Armies, into the moſt woody parts 
of that Province, and with a long:compaſs firiking ſpeedily into; the higher parts-of 
Beauſſe, to paſs the River ſuddairily; in ſome place where, the favour of tortune; and 
their unexpeRed arriyal' might open :the way for them, and: give them gpportuy 
nity. In this manner (the Commanders with exceeding care, and che Souldiers with 


wonderful terrour) they marched all that night, and the day followiog : but ns a 
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ſhewed how hard that reſolution was to be effected 3 for the whole Province being up 
round about them, they had neither leiſure to reſt, means to feed, nor way to get 
through thoſe ſtrange difficult paſſages, and the cry and concourſe of the Country peo- 
ple, and the ringing of the Toqueſaint whereſoever they came, gave the Catholicks fut- 
ficient notice of the place where they were, and guided the Armies directly to encom- 
paſs them, jult like the tracing and hunting of wild beaſts through the woods. Where- 
fore the Sieur de Rohan, who was nearer his own Country than the reſt, the Confines 
of Bretaigne not being far off, gave the Prince to underſtand, that to continne ſtill to- 
gether would be the loſs of all their men, and therefore adviſed him to divide his 
Forces into many ſmall Troops to delude the Enemy, who would be called ſometimes 
this way, ſometimes that way by the tumult of the people, and by ſtealing ſecretly 
through the molt remote hidden places , to endeavour the ſaving part of that whole, 
which being united could not poſſibly eſcape ſo great a danger. But the Prince ſtand- 
ing in ſuſpence becauſe his courage would not ſuffer him to come to that reſolution 3 
; the Sicur 4? Rohan ſaying that he would not periſh tor anothers obſtinacy and want of 
experience, departed from. him with his men 3 and having divided his Souldiers and 
Gentlemen into little parties of about ten or fifteen a piece , hiding themſelves, and 
throwing away their arms, at laſt (though after many days) with infinite trouble and 
danger, thorow woods, and divers ſeveral ways, he recovered Bretaigne, and thence 
by other paſſages he got in the end to Rochelle, 
with his Forces in one body another day, ſeeing that he Could refiſt no longer, nor 
keep them together, took the ſame courſe, and disbanding all his men every one to 
his own induſtry, and the proteQion of Heaven, he bimſclt with the Sicurs 4 Avan-« 
tigay, de 1a Tremonillz, and ſome eight or ten more in company, took that way by 
chance which fortune preſented to them. This diviſion of the Army into ſo many 


parcels, made the Catholicks loſe their way, fof being called to ſeveral places by the 
uld not follow the trace of the Prince 


tumults and advertiſements of the people, the 
and his Commanders; and it fo fell out that having ſurrounded and took certain 
ſmall partics of private Souldiers, they could never light upon any perſon of note fo 
that the Prince croffing unknown as a Traveller through 'the Country of Maine, and 
being come to the uttermoſt parts of Lower Normandy , went to the Sea-fide, and 
there finding by chance certain Ships laden with Mexchandize, he embarked near 4#- 
ranches, and paſſed firſt into the Ile of Garnſey, and after into England, where being 
honourably reccived by the Queen, he was not many months after conducted to Rochel 
with certain men of War. The Sieur de St. Gelais being got into the Foreſt of Or« 
leans, and having made an uncertain intricate Voyage, coming at laſt near to Gyex, 
paſſed the River Loire in little boats belonging to certain Mills, leaving his Horſes to 
the Enemy, and having hired others, went like a Tyne thoſe places that were. 
of his party. The Sicur de la Tiffardiere, Aubigny, an ers had hid themſelves in 
the houſes of their friends and kindred, which ſome of them had in one place, ſome in 
another 3 many changing their cloaths ſaved themſclves on foot, many alſo fell into 
the hands of the Catholicks, and were by the Country people cruelly cut in pieces. 
This was the iſſue of the Prince of Conde's enterpriſe , wherein all his Army was dif- 
perſed and ſcattered without fighting, exceedingly weakening the Forces of the Hu- 

; gonots in a time of (© great necd. ; 
Whilſt the Prince and his Souldiers ran ſo adverſe a fortune, the Sicur de St. Meſmesr, 
who had been left at the Siege of Brovage, was forced about the ſame time to retire 
with very little better ſucceſs 3 for the Mareſchal de Matignon drawing, near with great 
ſtrength to relieve it, he ſeeing himſelf with the Infantry alone, and they frighted and 
diſcoureged with the news of the Prince's ill-fortune, thought it the beſt way to re- 
treat, and not obſtinately to hazard the remainder of the Army, which was ſo necef(- 
fary for. the defence of their own places 3 yet the report of the Prince's defeat being 
{pread in the Camp, was fo great a terxour to every one, and that no leſs to the Com» 
manders and Gentlemen, than to the common Souldiers, that each man purpolſed to 
provide for his own ſafety 3 ſo that St, Luc fallying out of Browage , and following 
thoſe that were ſcattered ſeveral ways , made a great ſlaughter of them in many pla- 
ces 3- whereupon the Commanders deſpairing to rally the Army any more, got away 
as well as they could poſſibly, to ſecure their own ſtrong holds. The ſame did Henry 
de Iz Tour Viſcount of Turenne 3 for being entred very hopefully into Limoges , and 
taving already ſtruck a terrour into the people of thoſe parts, the news of the Prince's 
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overthrow coming to him , he judged it a ſafer way to retire, than alone to oppoſe 
the violence of ſo many Armies, - which were marching into thoſe Quarters to deſtxoy 
thoſe of his party. | 

But the Sieur de Leſdiquiers, Head of the Hugonots in Darphine, having raiſcd 
Foot and Horſe, and begun a ſharp War againſt Monſieur de Maxgiron Lieutenant of 
that Province, and againſt Colonel Alfonſo Corſo, whereby raiſing all the Country, 
(the ſagacity and readineſs of the Commander ſupplying the incquality of Forces) the 
affairs of the Hugonots were brought, into a very good condition : having taken many 
ſuch Towns and Caſtles, which though not very ſtrong , were very commodious z 
and with the hopes of booty drawn together a great number of old Souldiers, ſuch as 
were wont to live among the troubles of War. . 

In theqmean time the Heads of the League being augmented in hopes and courage 
by the Prince of Conde*s ill ſucceſs, and the defeat of his Army, were excceding ear- 
neſt with the King to ſhorten the term of ſix months prefixed by the late Edi, for 
the baniſhment of the Hugonots 3 urging, that fince they had declared they would re- 
fiſt his will by force , they were no longer to be ſuffered, but that their total extirpa- 
tion was to be endeavoured with the greateſt ſpeed that might be 3 which thing the 
King knowing to conduce but little to the end of his defigns, reſolved yet to fatisfe 
them, and with a new Edi& reduced the term of fix months which had been granted 
to them, to the ſpace of but fifteen days 3 after which time, the other Provinces be- 
ing quiet by reaſon of the ſmall number of Hugonots that were in them, they proſe- 
cuted the War as well in Poidox and Guienne, as in the Province of Dauphine. The 
other requeſt made to the King by a great many Prelates at the ſuggeſtion of the 
League, took not the ſame effe&t , being to publiſh and obſerve the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent ; for not being willing to oblige or engage himſelf further in the League 
than he had already done, alledging that the demand was unſeaſonable, and excuting 
himſelf by the troubles that encompaſſed him on every fide, he referred a buſineſs of fo 
great weight to a more quiet ſeaſon , wherein he might maturely deliberate and re- 
ſolve upon it. | 

With this face of things, all tending to the diſtraftions of an obſtinate War, began 
the year 1586, fiill ( contrary to the common belief ) of exceeding greet machinati- 
ons, but of very few and weak executions touching the War. The Duke of Mayenne 
in the end of the year before was come with his Army to Chaſtean-nexf in the confines 
of Gmienne, whither the Mareſchal de Matignon Lieutenant of that Province was alſo 
come to conſult about” the finiſhing of the War 3 who being privy to the Kings inten- 
tions and defigns wherewith he defircd thoſe affairs ſhould be managed, demonſtrated 
the terrible ſharpneſs of the ſeaſon, and the condition of the Country, not only afidted 
with a great dearth and t of vidual, but alſo with the violence of the Plague, 
which had already for mA months been wonderfully ſpread in divers places : and 
conſidering that the chief Towns were fo diligently mann'd and fortified by the King 
of Navarre, that it was vain to attempt them-in that extremity of weather, and ſcar- 
city of proviſions, he counſelled to affault the leſſer places, and the more open parts of 
the Province, to reduce thoſe unto obedience, which not being ſtrengthened with any 
principal fortification, were yet rich and fertil, and from which the Hugonots by or- 
dinary contributions drew means ſufficient to maintain themſelves. The Duke of 
Mayexne, though for his own honour, and for the credit and ſtrengthening of the 
League he deſired to make himſelf remarkable by ſome eminent enterpriſe, yet not 
fuffering himſelf to be tranſported by the violence of his paſſion, or the wind of hopes 
to think of impoſſibilities, cafily concurred in the ſame opinion, fearing he ſhould loſe 
much reputation , if attempting any principal Fortreſs he ſhould not be able to carry 
it 3 whereof he was the more doubtful, (beſides the reaſons alledged by Matignox) 
becauſe he had but a ſmall train of Artillery, conſiſting of but four pieces of Cannon, 
and two Culverins, with a very ſmall quantity of Ammunition : wherefore paſſing by 
St. Feban & Angely, (where nevertheleſs the Hugonots were in very great ſtreights and 
fears, as alſo all other places of the like condition) they reſolved with a joint conſent, 
though for divers -ends, to divide the Army between them, and to bufie themſelves 
about taking in weaker places whilſt the ſharpneſs of the Winter laſted 3 and then 
xe- uniting their Forces, to apply themſelves to that enterpriſe which time and oppor- 
tunity ſhould preſent unto them. $0 the Marefchal being returned to Bowrdeanx, the 
Mctropolis of that Province, with a part of the Army, and having commiodioulty, @ 
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rather dilatorily refteſhed his men, and put them in order , laid fiege to Caſftels, a 1588. 
place of ſimall conlideration , and with various ſucceſſes conſumed all the Winter in | 
that expedition 3 in which time the Duke of Mayenne with the greater part ot thoſe 
Forces attaquing, the weakeſt places , took Montignac, Beaulien, Gaignac, and other 
places of ſmall importance, and which only ſerved to keep the reputation of his Army 
alive. But in the budding of the Spring-time, advancing to join their Forces toge- 
ther, he felt ſuch bitter winds and extraordinary rains for many days, that the ſuf- 
ferings of lying, in the field all the Winter, being increaſed by thoſe of the'dearth of 
victual, and contagion of the plague, which grew daily more rife in all choſe parts, 
the Army began to be exceedingly infeted , not only all the principal Lords and 
Commanders being ſick, but a very great number of the Souldiers dying continually, 
yet all theſe difficulties being overcome with inhinite patience, he joined ar-laſt with 
Matignon in the beginning of April. At his coming . firſt Caftels, and then St. Ba- 
geile yielded themſelves , and with ſome difhculty the Fort of Montſegzr, and they 
would probably have proceeded further , and perchance have begun ſome more im- 
portant enterpriſe, if the diſzaſes which annoyed the Army had not at laſt affailed the 
General: for the Duke of Mayenne being dangerouſly ſick of a Feaver, was forced to 
leave the Camp and retire to Boywdeanx, So the weight of all buſineſs being left to 
the Mareſchal, the expeditions of Arms went on but ſlowly 3 for the Kings intention 
(though ſecret) was, that the Clergy being wearied with the length of the War by 
contributions , the Nobility by toils and troubles, and the people by the opprefſions 
of Souldiers and their multiplied grievances , ſhould all return with greater defire to 
ask and long for Peace , which by the inſtigation of the Heads of the League they 
had cauſed to be broken, fo that things coming about again to their former condition, 
the plots of his Enemies might be deluded , and the way might lie open to himſelf 
for the continuation of his deſigns. 

But the Duke of Mayemne being (though late) recovered of his ſickneſs, and re- 
turned unto rhe Army, valiantly took Chaſtillon, a place of ſome moment held by the 
Baron de Salignac, and then Puis Normand another of no leſs importance, of which 
aQtions knowing that his Army was wonderfully weakned by many ſufferings, and di- 
vers accidents, that he had but ſmall ſtore of ammunition, and other neceſſaries for 
the taking in of places 3 and (which troubled him moſt) that he was not furniſhed 
with money from Court to maintain his Army, fo that his Souldiers were many Pays 
behind, he diſpatched the Sicur de Seſſaval to inform the King of the ſtate of his at- 
fairs, and to demand new ſupplies of men and money, foreſceing that if matters con- 
tinued as they had begun, his Army (to his ſmall reputation) would be diffolved of 
ie ſelf, within a few months: for the King of Navarre knowing he had not ſtrength 
envugh to reſiſt and keep the field, having diſcreetly fortified all his places, and ſto- 
red them with abundance of all things, reſerved only two thouſand ſmall ſhot, and 
three hundred light Horſe, with a few Gentlemen that followed his name in the Pro- 
vince, with which forces, expert, ready, quick upon all occaſtons, and not troubled 
with Artillery or Carriages, he ran up and down with. great expedition , now this 
way, now that, providing all things neceſſary, relieving places that were in 6iftreſs, 
and never ſuffering the Enemy to have any opportunity to hght with him 3 for by his 
Skilfulneſs in the ways, and by the nnwearied patience of his Souldiers, he —_— 
and vaniſhed like lightning, being far off in the morning from thoſe parts where he 
had been ſeen the night before 3 by which condu@ and ſpeed that was almoſt incre- 
dible, he made' War againſt a great Army, though languiſhing by continual fickneſs 
that diſtrefſed the Camp 3 and having to do with a Commander , who, grave and 
wary in his reſolutions, proceeded always with very great deliberation, he opportunely 
furniſhed and relieved the chiefeft places, ſurpriſed many ſcattering Troops of the Ar- 
my, cut off their paffages of their vituals, and kept the Army in continual motion, 
and very great ſuſpicion z whereby the Duke of Mayenne perceived chat his Forces 
continually waſting and decaying, and wanting money and ammunition , it he were 
not ſpeedily ſuccoured with freſh men, and other neceſfaries, he fhontd come off with 
diſhonour from that War, wherein never ſeeing the face of the Enemy, he ſhould be 
fain to conſume his Army in aſſaulting, not the weakeſt places, for they were all ta« 
ken already 3 but firong Towns excellently fortified , and provided with all things, 
which thongh he ſhonld take at laft, yet would it be with the leſſening and deftroying 


of his own Forces, and that afterwards he ſhould be expoſed to the King of EY 
yalous 
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valour and celerity, wherewith he ( though invironed with a chouſand difficulties ) 
knew very well how to lay hold of his opportunities, : 

While the War is managed in Gwiexre on this new manner, the Prince of Conde ha- 
ving got together a. good Body of men in the quarters about Rochel, had taken and 
ſacked the Caſtle of Dompierre, made himſelf Matter of Soxbize and Mornac, and kept 
in awe the whole Country 3 for ithe quieting whereof the Sieur de St. Luc being iſſued 
out of Brouage with a like number , they met near the Iſle of Oleron , where they 
fought with various ſucceſs a whole day, though with ſome interruptions, and with 
almoſt equal loſs on both ſides: for though the Catholicks loſt the Regiment of Co- 
lonel Twzrceliz with about five hundred Firelocks 3 yet on the Hugonots ſide almoſt all 
the Lords and chief Commanders were killed or wounded , particulaxly Riewz and 
Silly, ( the Sons of Andelet already deceaſed ) who dicd both within a while af- 
ter 3 nor was it long before they were followed by Guy de Laval their elder Brother, 
who in the flower of his age, waſted by continual toil and ation, died of a Burnin 
Feaver about that very time, as alſo Monſicur de Rohan, who died at Rochel of the 
ſame diſcaſe. | 

Yet did not the heat and troubles of the War take off the Prince of Conde from 
other thoughts :: for bcing defirous by a particular bond to tie and engage the Duke 
de la Tremoxille to himſelt, who was newly come over to his party 3 and beſides that, 
to make ſome additions to his own fortune, and it may be alſo defirous of iflue, he 
about that time took to Wife Charlotte Catherine the Dukes Siſter , who with her ex- 
cellent Beauty had alſo a conſiderable Dowry, as being a ſharer in the Inheritance of 
the. ancient and once moſt flouriſhing Houſe of 12 Tremouille, But neither the pleaſures 
of Marriage, nor the delights of his.new Wife did at all flacken the Princes warlike 
fierceneſs, who full of courage, and a deſpiſcr of the moſt evident dangers, did va- 
liantly embrace all occaſions of fighting, nor would at all yicld to the violence of his 
Enemies, notwithſtanding the tenderneſs of his own Forces, 

In this condition were the affairs of War when the Mareſchal de Byroz arrived in 
Xaintonge with another Army, who deſiring to do ſome exploit, not ſo much to dam- 
nifie the Hugonots, as out of an emulation to the Duke of Mayenze, reſolved: to.lay 
fiege to Maran, a place very convenient to block up Rochel by Land, and to cut off 
the Traffick and Commerce of the Inhabitants, with the Iſles and Citics adjacent, for 
which the Rochellers and all the Hugonot party were very much perplexed : where- 
fore. the King of Navarre ſeeing the Forces of the. Duke of Mayeune*s Army weakned, 
and the ſharpneſs of their firſt fury abated , left the Viſcount of Twrenne in Guienne, 
to follow the War in the ſame manner as he had done, and went ſuddenly with three 
hundred Horſe to Rochel, doubting that the Princes too much boldneſs might run into 
ſome great errour in thoſe parts for being a prudent Judge of his own ſtrength he 
reſolved with himſelf, and had given abſolute Order-to his Commanders, that mas 
naging their affairs with wiſdom and celerity, and poſſeſling themſelves always of ſe- 
cure advantageous places, they ſhould ſpin the War out in length, and not give their 
Enemies any new occaſion of proſperity 3 which not ſuting well with the Princes na- 
tuxe, -who ſince the death of Monſieur de Rohan, remained fole Head: in Xaintonge, 
the King of Navarre intended by his preſence to eſtabliſh that reſolution, and to order 
the Government and managery of the War himſelf. But being come: to Rochel, and 
finding the Citizens there in great confuſion by reaſon of the Mareſchal de Byron's de- 
ſign of- belieging Maran, he ſtayed no longer than while he was informed of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things 3 but knowing, his arrival to be very oppottune, becauſe the Ro» 
chellers durſt not leſſen their Gariſon to ſtrengthen that of Marar, he went perſonally 
thither , and the fame day having conſidered the ſituation of it on every {ide, he 
began; without delay to make Trenches, and to raiſe Redoubts and Batteries for the 
defence of it 3 and that with ſo much diligence , that aſſiſting in the work unweari- 
oy his own (elf, not in the ſpace of many days, but hours, he brought it to per- 

ection, | | 

Maran is a great Town, and of great importance, ſeated by the Ocean Sea, in a low. 
fenny place, as it were in a Peninſila, and ſo encompaſſed on eyery fide with Mooriſh 
watry grounds, that there is no acce(s to the works thereof but by very few, and thoſe 
narrow paſſages. Theſe the King of Navarre made to be ſhut up with Trenches, railing 
a Fort at the end- of-every Avenue, which full of ſmall Artillery, and: defended by a 
competent number of Musketicrs ,- might hinder the Enemies approaches, having W 
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the reſt of the Fenn that was not-very deep, cauſed many planks to. be ſunk; 'which 
ſiuck. full of great, nails., - and other .inſtrumenits -proper to. do miſchief ,. .might. ds 
harm to. thoſe, that: ſhould haye-. the boldneſs*to. enter and . pafs over to the Dry 


Land, | 


2526 


On; the other fide ;. the Mareſchal de Byron bavitg brawn his Forces together, and Aon beſie- 
tmade a review of them, at Nzort, about the midſt ,of';7=ne marched towards Maran, $f4xhe Ct 


where having by their Sallies proved the coprage .of the Defenders, who truſting to 
the advantage of their Situation, iſſued out boldly 0! skirmiſh,: and fell ſo hotly upon 
his firſt. Squadrons ,, that he himſelf was ingaged-in_the aQion, i whence he came off 
lightly. wounded in: the left hand 3 he took 4 refolution- to proceed -warily in the buſt 
neſs, and raiſing certain Forts againſt thoſe of the: Defendents , as the quality of the 
ground required, all his hopes of gaining that place:were reduced only to the length 
of the Siege. ,.- | | ht TITTY 

fn the 'mean time the Court was buſied in ſetting , forth new Armies, and making 
new warlike preparations for the King not willing to fuffer that the increaſe of ſtrength, 
reputation and adherents , ſhould redound unto the Lords of; the Houſe of Lorain, 
and the followers of the League, was reſolved to. put other Armies into the hands of 
his truſty Favourites, and to keep up their reputation with new Expeditions, and new 
Governments of Provinces, which;he, knew would ſucceed to his own greatneſs and 
advantage againſt the power of the; Lords of Gmjſe. + By this advice he obtained alſo 
another " which was -to tire out the Catholick party by the maintenance of . fo many 
ſeveral Armies, and bring them all again to intercede for Peace, ,which. was ſo necef- 
ſary for the effeQting of his deſigns. Wherefore. bedes a million and two hundred 
thouſand Crowns which he had: gotten by Tenths from the Clergy, he urged at 'Rome 
fot licence to alienate one hundred thouſand: Crowns per annum of Church Reve- 
nues3 and the people oppreſſed in {o many places, and almoſt in every Province by 
the inſolence of Souldiers, though they were far from the places poflefſed by the Hu- 
gonots ,. felt nevertheleſs the calamities and miſexics of War. ,Two feveral Armies 
were making ready, one under the Duke. of foyeuſe, to go into Auvergne,. and thence 
into Languedoc to recover places which the Hugonots- held in thoſe parts 3 the other 
under.the Duke of Eſpernoz, to go into Provence, and; take poſſeſſion of that Country, 
which the King ſince. the death of the Grand Prior had conferred upon him. - The 
preparations of theſe Armies to the diſadvantage and open diſpleaſure of the Gmiſes, 
kept all the Nobility and Martial men of the Kingdom in imployment4 for every one 
deſiring to gain the favour and protection of the Kings Minions, who in the diſpoſing 
of gifts and honours carried all things at their own pleaſure, ran all voluntatily to 
to their Colours, and with great traing and coſtly preparationsof Warlike Ornaments 
endeavoured to win the affeGions, ſome of the one, ſome of the other of theſe Lords, 
who through the Kings ſecret inſtigations, were intent to draw all men'by their libe- 
rality and oftentation of rewards, to follow the courſe of their fortunes 3 ſo: that not 
only ſuch as were Neuters came from all parts to ſerve then 3 but alſo fuch as had 
been reſolved to follow the Duke of Mayenne, and the other Heads in the War of Gui+ 
enxe, leaving their firſt intentions , determined to. follow the fortune of thoſe: that 


had moſt power. To this: was added , that the King to moderate by his: preſence, | 


and with his own counſels the Wars managed by his Favourites, -and to augment their 
reputation , was reſolved to go to Lyons, both Armies being to march the ſame way, 
ſo that by the moving of his own perſon he drew after him great numbers of men' of 
eminent quality, and the expences were ſtill encreafed without end. Whergby with 
new Impoſitions, with erecting new Magiſtrates, with inventions of new Taxes, and 
with the diſpoſing of new Offices, the people was every where wonderfully burthen- 
ed and oppreſſed 3 the King being ſtill conſtant to his own opinion , that by how 
much the greater were the miſcrics and oppreſſions of War , by ſo much the ſooner 
would they extort an univerſal conſent to the neceſſity of Peace, and make the authors 
of thoſe diſcords odious and deteſtable, rendring distavoured unto all the formerly fo 
much fayoured endeavours of the League 3 wherein his inclination agreeing with the 
ſplendour and ſubtilty of his deſign, it was impoſſible by any reaſons in the World to 
alter that. determination. ny Let; LES 
But whilſt the King is infinite buſie,, and the Courtiers moſt ardently ſtudious in 
ordering theſe affairs, a moſt powerful Army was preparing in Germany for- the; relief 
of the Hugonots ; for the King of Navarre having long foreſeen, that the King _—_ 
| eaſily 
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eafily be brought to an agreement with the League to his diſadvantage, and havin 
—— by ke experience, that all the hopes of his party, conſiſting in the aid 

the Germans,which the union of the Proteſtant Princes was wont to afford unto the Hy- 
gonots,had ſent the Sicur de Pardaillan thither ( a wife man, and by long travel verſed 
in their ſeveral cuſtoms) who treating confidently, and particularly with every Prince, 
and every Hanſ-town , might ſhew- them the danger of their common Religion, ag- 
gravate the hatred of the Gniſes to the Proteſtant party , and exhort them to con- 
tinue the aſiſtance formerly Tent unto the Hugonots againſt-the perſecntions of 
their Enemies 5 which buſineſs - being excellently managed by Pardaillan , had 
not only ſtirred up the minds of thoſe Princes in favour of the Hugonots, but had 
alſo much raiſed the hopes of the King of Naverre, fo that having turned his thoughts 
that way , at the beginning of the War, he had diſpatched the Sieur de Clervant into 
Germany, to ripen the fruits of that ſeed, which had before been opportunely ſown by 
Pardaillon. And becauſe both the Princes and people of thoſe parts (very great ho- 
nourers of that Religion,which they hold to be the true one, and alſo of an cake mind, 
and flexible nature to the urgency of -entreaties, and efficacy of reaſons ) might more 
cafily be moved to conſent unto-it 3 Theodore Beza, a moſt eloquent Preacher of the 
Hugonots, went to the ſame cffe&t from Geneva ,' into Germany and Swiſſerland, @ho, 
by his authority and diſcourſes, ſtirred up every one of the chief men, to imbrace the 
enterpriſe in favour of. thoſe, who were of the ſame, or at leaſt a very little different 
Religion. The Queen of England endeavoured 'the ſame, not onely by countenan- 
cing it, -and by words, but alſo by her ations for, keeping in priſon Mary Queen of 


bs Scotland, Couſin to the Guiſes, who was obſtinately linked to their faCtion, ſhe defi- 


red that the League, and the Houſe of Loraine, ſhould be utterly ſuppreſſed, or at leaſt 


+, fo buſied in France, that ſhe might have free power to diſpoſe of her life, and of the 


affairs of Scotland and England : Wherefore ſhe not onely aſhfted the King'of Navarre 
with her authority , which was very great in Germany, but had alſo depolited a good 


Gm of Money, to be hid out in raiſing of Soldiers there. To the Negotiation of 
: Clevant, to the exhortation of Beza, and to the money of England, the Duke of Bow- 


illon added alſo his affiſtance, who, holding Sedan, a very ftrong place, and other 
Towns and Cafites about the Confines of France and Germany, that were 'of the Hu- 


gonots- Religion,and in their Counſdls united to the King of Navarre, was a fit infiru- 


ment for the expedition, and Levyes of the German Soldiers 3 for the Palatine of the 


. Rhine, the Duke of Wittembergh, and the Proteſtant Cantons of the Swiſſes conſent- 
ing 3-and the King of Denmark concurring 3 but above all, the Count de Mombelliard, a 
. Lord bordering upon' Bowrgongne , labouring in the bufinefs, there began to be raiſed 


the moſt powerful Army , that ever had come out of that Country, to relieve the Hu- 
gonots. But, becauſe the Princes knew they had no occaſion at all to offend the King 
of France, and to enter in a hoſtile manner into his Country, they reſolved, before the 
Army ( which was preparing againſt the next ſpring) to ſend this year, for a co- 
tour, a numerous Embaſſy, tocomplain, in the Names of them all, of the breach of that 
Peace, and violation of that Faith, which had been given unto the Hugonots , with 
whom they were interefſed and united in Religion, and to demand of the King a 
ceſſation of Armes, and a confirmation of thoſe Edidts ſo often granted to his Sub- 
jeas, for the Liberty of Conſcience: foreſeeing well, that if the King conſented to 
their demands, the Hugonots would be relieved without further noiſe of Armes, and 
if he ſhould perſiſt, and deny them, they might thereby make a fair pretence for the 
_ = take an occaſion, not altogether unreaſonable, to raiſe thofe Forces they in- 
tended. 

This determination of the Germans did very much diſquict the King of France, be- 
ing not onely diſpleaſed that others ſhould preſume to meddle with the affairs of his 
Ki m, but aMo terrified with the fear of forrain forces z who, with perillous com- 
motions, uſed to deſtroy Provinces, ruine the People, difturb all things both Divine 
and Humane, and to put the fiate of the Crown into extreme danger. Bur, as a Prince 
accufiomed to govern himſelf by the ſubtilty of his wit, to whom ( though oftentimes 
very unſucceſsfully) probable appearances of cunning inventions, did alwayes repre- 
ſent themſelves 3 he began to think with himſelf, that from that evil he might draw 
another good, and might uſe the coming of the Germans for the fpeedy execution of 
his deſigns : for ſeeing the King of Navarre reduced to ſuch a weakneſs, that though he 
made reliftance , he was yet bronght- to the laſt extremity of his Givtuns | 
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and being himſelf every day more out of hope tg have iſſue, ſince by a continued in- 
curable Gonorrhea , an by infinite other procls, he knew himſelf unable to get chil- 
dren, he thought it beſt to unite himſelf, by all means, ftreightly and ſincerely with 
the King of Navarre, as the lawful Succeſſor of the Crown, to draw him to the Court 
near unto his own Perſon, to make him partaker in matter of Government, and by 
his means to make uſe of that forreign Army, for the utter ſuppreſſion of the Giſes; 
and the factions of the League, which being unexpectedly overwhelmed between his 
Forces and the approaching ſtorme of the German Soldiers , could not poſſibly be able 
to make reſiſtance, but would preſently be quite extinguiſhed and diflipated. Two 
things mm the reſt were principal hinderances of this intention 3 one, the Kin 
of Navarr's Religion, being reſolved (for the fatisfaRion of his own Conſcience, —_ 
toavoid the ſcandal that would arrive from thence) not to reconcile himſelf unto him, 
unleſs he would firſt return into the boſome of the Church 3 the other was that of 
his Siſter Queen Margaret, Wife to the King of Navarre, who, having given her ſelf 
over to a licentious lite, for fear of her Husbands anger, was fled from him 3 but, being 
taken by his order, and the Commiſſion of the King her Brother, ſhe was put as a pri- 
ſoner into the Caſtle of Carlat in Auvergne, and from thence a while after removed to 
Uſſn in the ſame Province, under the cuſtody of the Marqueſs de Canillac, who (as it 
was reported.) being become captive to his priſoner, had ſet her at liberty 3 ſo ſhe paſ- 
ſing her time in certain houſes of her own (yet in Auvergne) and continuing} the 
ſame manner of life, was a very great obſtacle to thoſe agreements which might have 
been concluded between her Husband and her Brother. To overcome theſe impor- 
tant difficulties, having imported his deſign to the Queen his Mother, who was wont 
to ripen buſineſſes of greateſt conſequence, and to find out remedies for all the hardeſt 
impediments, they determined at Jaft, that the perſon of the Lady Margaret was. no 
more to be regarded, and that having made her ſelf unworthy tobe acknowledged by 
them, either for a Siſter or a Daughter, (ſince the diſpenſation obtained from the Pope; 
at the time of their Marriage, being defective, did afford a colour and pretence for the 
- breaking of it ) they would make a Divorce; and give Chriſtienne ( Daughter to the 
Duke of Loraine, by Clandia the Kings Siſter) to Wife to the King of Navarre, who, 
of a very plcaling behaviour, and of an age already Marriageable, was brought up in 
the degree and quality of a aughter, by the hy Aqui xy and as for the King of 
Navarr's Religion, they reſolved to endeavour, by urging the great good that would 
reſult from it, and by ſo important benefit, as the aſſuring himſelf of the ſucceſſion of 
the Crown of France ( which was brought in queſtion.) to ſoften and bend his mind 
to turn Catholick, giving him ſuch ſecurities and ſatisfactions which ſhould be choughe 
moſt fit to ſettle and confirm him. But becauſe all others were cither ſuſpeQed, or- 
unable to manage a buſineſs of ſo great difficulty and importance, the King intreated the 
Queen his Mother that ſhe would take the pains to $0 into Poiciou and Xaintonge , to 
confer with the King of Navarre , making her ſelt for the preſent, as ſhe had ever 
bow in times paſt, the Author and Mediatrix of: the good and quiet ofthe King - 
om. FF 
The Queen takes upon her the charge of this buſineſs, though much þurtliened with 
years, and exceedingly tormented with the Gout 3 and theretore the Abbot Guirvan« 
Baptiſts Guadagni was diſpatched to the Mareſchal de Byron, to give order for a ceſſati- 
on of Arms on that ſide, and to appoint a meeting between the Queen and the King 
of Navarre. The Mareſchal following the inſtin& of -his old inclination, and being 
near the King of Navarre, at the fiege which he had newly laid to Maran, obeyed the 
ings command without delay 3 and they came to this agreement, That Maran ſhould 
ſtand neuter, and that both parts ſhould have free commerce thither yet, that the 
Governor ſhould be put in by the King of Navarre, and that the Garriſon ſhould equal- 
ly prote& the Catholicks as well as the Hugonots 3 uy the Mareſcal ſhould with- 
draw his Forces beyond the Charente ( a River in thoſe parts ) and that the King of 
Navarre, after having furniſhed all things neceſſary for Roche, ſhould go to meet the 
Queen-Mother in Poidor. RE. | 
This Treaty did much diſpleaſe the Guiſes, and all thoſe that adhercd ſincerely to the 
League 3 ſo that on the one fide, the Popes Nuncio made grievous complaint there- 
of unto the King himſelf; and on the other ſide, the Duke of Guiſe, who was at his 
Government in Champagne, made it be ſpoken of to the Qyeen-Mother by his Agents, 
and the People of Paris began commonly to murmur, that the Cauſe of Religion was 
Qq. betrayed, 
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betrayed, that the Hugonots were openly favoured , that the courſe of the War was 
interrupted, which was like to come preſently to an happy concluſion, that the King 
ſhewed openly that hismind was averſe to the Catholick party, and that he deſired, by 
all means, to cheriſh: and maintain Hereſie : for, though the Kings delign and intenti- 
on was yet unknown 'to every one;the very name of Peace had wrought a jealouſie in 
the quick apprehenſion of the Dake of Gniſe,- and given occafion of talk to the com- 
mon people. The King anſwered the Nunteio relentingly ,' that the backwardneſg 
which: the Clergy ſhewed, in ſubmitting themſelves to the vaſt expences of the War, 
and the difficulty which the Pope had made in granting licence to alienate the Hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns per annum of the Church Revenue, had made him incline t6 
the Counſels of Peace 3 and that he thought he neither did any thing againſt his con« 
ſcience, nor againſt the Office of a Chriſtian Prince, if he laboured to reſtore peace and 
tranquility to the people of his Kingdom, already waſted and undone by the calamities 
of War: That it was' a fine thing to ſtand a farr off, and intermeddle in the Govern- 
ment of others with words and Paper-expeditions 3 but that a good Father of the Fa- 
rily 'onght to have more regard to the evident good of his own houſe, then to any 
diſcourſes of ' ſtrangers, Yet the-Nuncio baving replied, that the true way to give his 
Kingdom Peace, was'to extirpate the very roots of Herefie, that the fafety of the 
Soul was to be preferred before temporal reſpe&s3 that the laſt end and aim of the 
War. begun with the Hugonots,”' was quietneſs and tranquility, which, by reaſon of 
the weakneſs of the 'excommunicate Princes, was not very hard to be compaſlſcd by 
perſeverance; that the Prelates of France had never withdrawn themſelyes trom the 
equal burden of expences, nor -would they at all refuſe it for the time to come and 
finally, that he had certain hopes from Rome, of the grant of that Licenſe which his 
; Majefty defired : the King, moderating his diſcourſe, began to ſhew him the great 
danger, and evil conſequences which the intmdation of Forreigners that was prepa- 
' ring, |'would bring along with it 3 for the diverting whereof, it was neceſſary to feign 
and difſemble many things 3 ard that he ſhould afſure the Pope he would never con- 
clude any thing which could prejudice the Catholick Religion, or the good and honor 
of the holy Church. © Sandal Fog "I | 

The ſame things ir ſubſtance were urged to the Duke of Guiſe from the Queen- 
| Mother: but he more particularly was moved to conſid@, that this being done to hins, 
der, and by delay to divert the coming of the Germans, did all redound to the parti- 
cular ſervice of the League; and his own private benefit : for he that was placed in the 
confines of the Kingdom, on that fide by which they thought to enter, was more liable 
then any other to the danger of their incurſions ; That he knew the weakneſs of the 
Kings Forces, the want of Money, and on the, contrary, the great ſtrength of the Ar- 
my which was raiſing in' Germbny 3' and therefore it was neceſſary he ſhould ſuffer 
the Counſels that were begun to be managed with dexterity, which did all reſult at laſk 
unto the ſame end. Ws 

It was needfut, by means of their Confidents, to inftil the ſame things into the 
people of Paris, which already began unbridledly to mutiny : and it was neceſſary to 
afthrm them with ſo'much efficacy, that being gathered up in divers places by thoſe 
that favoured the Hugonots, (which ſecretly were many )) and told unto the King 
of Navarre, filled his mind with great jealoufie and ſuſpicion, to the.exceeding preju- 
dice of the Treaty undertaken by the Queen, who being gone to Chinonceaux, a place' 
of pleaſure, built by Madame Valentine, and at that time in her poſſeſſion , expected 
till the Abbot Gzadagni, and the Sicur de Ramborillet, who were gone to treat about 
' tt, had appointed the place of interview between her and the King of Navarre, about 
which there aroſe many difficulties , by reaſon of the deep ſuſpicion he was fallen in- 
to, that they ſought to deceive him 3 whereupon, he refuſed to. go beyond thoſe pla- 
ces which were held by his party, and without being accompanied by fich Forces, as 
were needful for the Guard and ſecurity of his own perſon. On the other ſide, it 
was very unfit, and'very unſafe for the- Queen, to put her ſelf into the power and for- 
ces of the Hugonotsz and the buſineſs was ſuch, as could not in a few .houres be 
treated and reſolved on in the Field, But the Kings Letters and Meſſages were {0 
frequent, and his defire was ſo great to have that Interview brought about, that though 
the King of Navarre, being raifed by the near approach of the German Ambaſſadors, 
and by the hope of forreign Forces, either cared little for that Mecting with the 
Queen, or would make it with his own perfe& ſecurity and entirc RI - 
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thegcfore would not conſent to go out of the confines of the Country poſſeſſed by 
hirh 3 yet ſhe, at laſt, reſolved to ſatisfie him, and to go into the fartheſt parts of 
Poiftor, bordering upon Xaintonge 3 and, having cauſed the Mareſchal de Byrons Army 
to draw backward, ſhe agreed to come as far as St. Bris, a place very near the King of 
Navarrs Garriſons, and encompaſſed. with the Forces of the Hugonots. 

In the miean time , the King, to give leaſure to this Mecting, and to defer the Au- 
dience of the German Ambaſſadors , till he knew the iſſue of that Treaty , began his 
journey towards Lyons, as he had appointed, leaving order, that the Afnbaſſadors 
ſhould be reccived and entertained with great Honors and Feaſtings, till his return to 
Paris. 

The Dukes of Eſpernon and Foyenuſe began to move with their Forces at the ſame 
time, upon occaſion of the Kings departure 3 yet they marched divers wayes, and with 
divers intentions: For the Duke of Eſpernon, neerly united to the Kings deſigns, di- 
ſtruſtfal of the League, an enemy to the Guiſes, and inclined to favour and uphold 
the King of Navarre, proceeded in Provence with a deſire to reunite it, and reduce it 


wholly to his obedience 3 but neither to foment the deſigns of the League, nor to per- 


ſecute the party of the Hugonots. But, the Duke of Foyeuſe, tranſported with hopes, 
and ſpurred on by the emulation of Eſpernon , had partly forgot the intereſts of the 
-King, the Author of his greatneſs, and onely root of his ſo ſudden growth, and being 
allied unto the Houſe of Lorain, by his marriage with the Kings fiſter-in-law, began 
partly to ſecond the counſels of the Gziſes 3 and, defirous of glory, was ready to em- 
ploy his Arms vigorouſly againſt the Hugonots: for which cauſe, being departed from 
the Baths in Bowrbonois ( where he had ſtayed a few dayes, to cure ſome indiſpolition 
that troubled him ) he drove the Lord of Chaſtillon from the ſiege of Compierre, which 
he had beleaguered with certain Forces, drawn together in the quarters about Langue- 
doc, took Malaiſes, Iz Pierre, Marvegozs, and Salvagnac, all places of conſideration in 
that Province 3 and entering Langzedoc, no leſs full of pride then warlike boaſting , 
would make the greatneſs ox his fortune appear diſtinly to his own father, and draw 
his Army to a Randezvous within fight of the City of Thoulouſe, where (his father com- 
manding as the Kings Lieutenant) he had been bred up in the firſt years of his jinfan- 
cy. But the Duke of Eſpernox with a great Army, and Forces better ordered, accom- 
panied by the Sicur de la Valette his brother, who was appointed his Lieutenant in Pro« 


vence, entered there, to make himſelf be received Governor by the Parliament, juſt at - 


the very time when Leſdignizres, being come thither from Daxphine, had, with a great 
ſlaughter, routed Monſieur de Vins, the chief adherent of the League in thoſe parts, 
and had reduced the Catholick affairs to a hard condition. This conjunQure was 
not unfavourable to Eſpernon, for the followers of the League did already plot how 
to exclude him from the Government 3 and Monſicur d: Vins had laboured to make 
ſome places refuſe to accept him. But he being arrived in a time when they were 
yet diſmayed, by the defeat they had newly received, though Leſdiguieres was forced to 
retire again into Dauphine, yet Vins had neither ſtrength nor occaſion to oppoſe him 
openly 3 and the Duke having taken Seine, commonly called La Grande-Towr, and many 
other leſſer places, in a few weeks brought the whole Province under the obedience of 
his government 3 there having left his brother with the charge of the Army, he re- 
turned ſpeedily to Court 3 his intereſts of ruling the Kings Genizs, and moderating his 
deliberations, not ſuffering him to be far from thence. 

At the ſame time the German Embaſſie arrived at Paris, wherein, beſides a ſele& 
number of -honourable perſonages, were the Count de Mombelliard, and the Count of 
Iſembourg, in perſon, Lords, for the nobleneſs of their blood, and the quality of their 
power, of yery high eſtimation, and who ardently favoured and managed. the German 
Levies, . Theſe being entertained at the Kings charge, and with all the higheſt ſorts 
of honors, ſeemed yet unſatisfied at his fo far diſtance, and the delay which was in- 
terpoſed of their negotiating with him, interpreting that to French pride and diſdain, 
which depended upon more ſecret and iremote occaſions: ſo that the two' Counts 
thinking they ſhould take off from their own reputation, by ſtaying longer to wait for 
him, full of hidden anger, and of ſo much greater favour to'the Hugonots, returned 
home, leaving the charge of the buſine(s to the other Ambaſſadors. The King having, 
by redoubled meſſengers, received the news of their departure, and the diſtalte which 
the reſt ſhewed openly, began to return , with ſmall dayes journeys, towards Paris, 
expeQing ſtill to hear , that the Queen, having overcome all difficulties, had, at haſt, 
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conferred with the King of Navarre 3 But, all dclayes being already ſpent , and the 
buſineſs of that Interview procecding extraordinary ſlowly, he was, in the end, nccefli« 
tated to. ſtay at St.Germains, and give _ to the Ambaſfadors, but, with a coun« 
tenance no leſs doubtful and uncertain, then his mind was perplexed and unreſolved 
which yet nevertheleſs became preſently free and reſolute : for, Prince Cofimir's Am- 
baſſador /having ſpoken , in the name of all the reſt, with bold terms andhigh words, 


no lefs ful of tacite threatnings then open contempt 3 the King, as a Prince of a tens, 


der ſenſe, offended at that proud manner of proceeding with him, was kindled with 
ſo great indignation, that, contrary to his wonted cuſtom, and firft defign, he' anſwer- 
ed the An:bafſadors ot himſelf, with ſo much ſharpneſs and reſentment, that inſtantly 
they were wonderfully daſhed,and the next day after, without other audience, with ſmall 
honor, and as little ſatisfaction, they. were difmifſed. The diſcourſe of the Ambaſſq» 
dors in ſubſtance contained a long complaint, That the King, to fatisfie the unjuſt de- 
fire, and perverſe ambition of the Pope, and of certain Princes and Communalties of his 
Kingdom, had broken his word with thoſe of the Reformed Religion , and taken 
away that Liberty of Conſcience , which he had formerly ſrovnnt and eſtabliſhed by 
ſo many Decrees: That therefore the Princes of Germany, who were intereſſed and uni- 
ted in the fame Religion, intreated him to put an end to the War and diſturbance of 
Armes, granting both Temporal and Spiritual peace to all his Subjects, whereby he 
might eſcape the juſt wrath of God due toſuch as break their word, and might al 
fo give them occaſion to preſerve their ancient friendſhip with. the Crown 3 notwithe 
ſtanding which, they were ſtreightly obliged to, provide for the ſafety of thoſe who 
( without fault of theirs ) being in diſtreſs, did%implore the aid of thoſe Princes that 
agreed with them in the confeſſhon of the ſame'Faith. On the other fide, the King's 
Anſwer contained , That having been called and choſen by God to the juſt profeiſi- 
on of his Crown , he had alſo authority not depending upon any body, to eſtabliſh 
Laws, publiſh Decrees, grant Licenſcs, and make fitting Proviſions, according to the 
qualities of times, and the need of his SubjeRs, and therefore might alſo revoke, 
change, alter, and retra& them at his pleaſure, as he was beſt dirced by his Divine Ma- 
jeſty : wherefore he did give the lie to whoſoever went about to tax him to be a 
breaker of his word , if for the intereſt of his SubjeAs, and good of his Kingdom, 
he had revoked a liberty , granted conditionally, and but for a time 3 and that as he 
had formerly done, fo he would raign freely for the future, marvelling that any ſhould 
preſume to interpoſe and meddle in the Government of his People, and in the Autho» 
rity of his Perſon: That this was his laſt reſolution, neither was it needful for them 
to ftay any longer, to hear any other particulars from him. The Ambaſſadors urg- 
ing,, to have that Anſwer given them in writing, he angerly refuſed to do it 3 and 
giving order, that they ſhould be conducted to lodge at Poiſſy, went the next day af 
ecr ( being the ninth of September ) to the City of Paris. 

There, notwithſtanding the reſolute anſwer given to the Proteſtant Princes, alrea- 
dy divulged every where, and the progreſs of the War againſt the Hugonots, already 
kindled in ſo many places, the mindes of the common people were more then ever 
enflamed againſt his perſon and proceedings, which were publickly inveighed againſt 
in Pulpits , and particularly flandered in private mectings 3 for it being already 
fpread abroad, by the Preachers and Heads of the League, and rooted in the minds of 
the Parifians, that the King favoured the King, of Navarre and the Hugonot party, 
and ſought, by under-hand means, at the ſute of his Minions, to bring him to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Crown, and to eſtabliſh them in the free profeſſion of their Faith 3 the 
hatred conceived upon this occaſion, was afterwards increafed, by the frequency of 
Taxes and Impoſitions, and the continued exalting of the Duke 4” Eſpernon, and the 
other Favourites, who not only were highly ſuſpected, but owharta. » hated by the 
greateſt part of the Citizens. Wherefore, befides the ſuggeſtions of the Duke of Guiſe, 
who kept the Sicur de Meneville perpetually in the City tor that purpoſe, the chicf of the 
people being (in favour of the League, kindled of themittves,toconſpire both againſt the 
Actions and Perſon of the King,had framed a Counſet of fuch as were moſt intercſled, 
conlifting of tixteen perſons (becauſt the chief Wards, or as they call them, the Quarters 
of the City were fo many ) which was to rule and moderate the rogrefs of that bu- 
kneſs; and the mindes of the common people. La Chapelle Marrel, Feban le Clerc Sieus 
de Buſſy , Prelident Nally, and Charles Hotman , were . from the beginning -49 
Heads and Preſidents of this Councd , and all * Trades were brought into it , by 
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means of certain men chofen by them, one of each profcfſion, who. being admitted to 
this Councel, made their relations, and received their orders, concerning whatſoever 
was reſolved by the Sixteen, as well for the defence of the City, as the fervice of the 
League, and to oppole themfelyves againſt the defigns of the King and his Favourites 
The meetings of this Councel was at firſt in the Colledge of Fortez, commonly called 
the * Cradle of the League, afterward they aſſembled themſelves in the Covent of the 
Dominicans, or Jacobines 3 and at laſt, for fear of being ſuſpe&ed and diſcovered, they 
met not any more together in any certain determinate place » but ſometimes in one 
private houſe, fometimes in another, with wonderful ſecrecy. 

But neverthelefs all cheſe things were known unto the King, by the relation of N+ 
cholus Poxlain, who, (as we have faid before) moved, cither by hope of reward, or by 
the ſting of conſcience, made the King acquainted with every particular, by means of 
Monſieur 40 and the High-Chancellor 3 for, as a chief inſtrument in the Union of the 
Parifians, he knew the moſt hidden counſels that were plotted in that Congregation. 
But they of the League, not yet finding that their practiſes were diſcovered, and be- 
ing fomented and ſwelled with promiſes by the Duke of Guiſe, and Don Bernardruo 
Mendezza the Spaniſh Lieger at Paris, their boldneſs paſſed ſo far, that beſides ha» 
ving poſſeſſed the whole ſcope of the City , liſted ſecretly thoſe men that were fit to 
bear Armes, and made great proviſtons to arm them, they had alſo begun to communi- 
cate with other principal Cities of the Kingdom, to raiſe and unite them in the ſame 
Conſpiracy, which being by inveterate uſe and cuſtome grown to an unbounded liber- 
ty, they began already to think, not onely of ſeifing upon firang Towns and Fortreſles, 
but went ſo far, as to dare conſpire againſt the Kings own Perſon, that they might be 
able afterwards to order the affairs of the Kingdom at their pleaſure, and as the League 
ſhould think fit. | 

It happened, that this counſel of the League being- held one day in the Jeſuites. 
Colledge, a Propoſition was made by the Confederates, in the name of the Spanith 
Ambaſſador, to ſurpriſe the Town of Boxlogne, a Fortreſs in Picardy, ſeated upon: the 
Shore of the * Ocean Sea, then under the Government of the Duke of Eſpernen, and in 
his name kept by the Sicur de Bernay, with-the Authority of Governor. The Pro- 
poſers alledged, that the Catholick King being about to ſet forth 'a mighty Fleet togo 
for England, was content, that (uſing his Forces in favour of that League) they ſhould 
land in France at their firit arrival, provided they might be furniſhed with a ſtrong, 
large, and convenient Harbour, where they might ſeeurely enter'z/ that- there was no 
place more fit then Bowlogxe, ſeated in thoſe parts which were neareſt the City of 
Paris, placed right againſt England, hard by Flanders, to receive ſipplies from thence 3 
the Duke of Parma being there, raiſing a very great Army, to join with the Forces of 
the Fleet : They ſhewed, that the Enterpriſe was not difhcult z for the Provoſt Vers, 
a faithful inſtruraent of the League, uſing every three months to' ride his circuit, and 
vilit thoſe parts, with fifty of his * Archers, which were- commonly/wont to/ go-along 
with him , might ſurpriſe one of the Gates of the Town at'his*entty; and* keep it 
till he were relcived by the Duke of Awmale with the Forces* bÞthe Provinee , "at 
whoſe coming , thoſe few Soldiers which were there in the Gartiſon being cut off, 
it was moſt cafie to make themſelves Maſters of the place 3 whieh' being a very'/prin- 
cipal one, was greatly deſired alſo by the Duke of Aumale himſelf who never having 
been able to attain to the abſolute Government of Picardy, tried/2ll wayes and plots, 
—_ bold and dangerous, to compaſs it. This attempt of Bowlogne-did very'much 
pleaſe the Confederates, hoping that all the Spaniſh Forces would turn unexpe@edly 
in favour of their deligns'3 but, it was no leſs hopeful to the- interits of the -Ambaſ- 
fador Mexdozzs, confidering the great benefit the Navy would reccive by fo itnpor- 
tant a place, and fo large, ſo commodious an Harbour, as well 'inithe proſceution'of 
the Enterpriſe upon England,as if it ſhould be imployed in the affairs of France : 'where- 

ethe common opinion concurring to the ſame end}; it was reſolved in the Couneil;that 
the buſineſs ſhould be attempted , and the Provoſt being informed: thereof, who-wis 
moſt ready to undertake it, the fitting aflignation was given to the Duke of 4imbate;, 
who, by reaſon of his wonderful inclination to the affairs of the League, and HrQes 
fire to make himſelf abſolute in the Government- of Picardy , did , with #5 -ttiveh 
readineſs, put himſdf in order for the delign. ' But, Lieutenant Powlain WiS'no 
leſs ſollicitous then they , to give the King intelligence of all the buſineſs, by means bf 
the High Chancellox : f that Monſieur de Bernay being 4dvertifed', and _ 
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fully prepared , teceived the Provoſt in ſo dextrous a manner, that in the entry of 
the Gate, between the Draw-bridge and the Perculliſe, he was taken Priſoner with the 
greateſt part of his men: and the Duke of Aumale appearing a while after under the 
Walls, was, by the fury of the Canon ſhot forced to retire. | 

\ Yet; for all the failing of this Enterpriſe,, did not the Confederates find, that 
their ſecret Conſultations were laid open to the Kings knowledge but, aſcribing the 
ſucceſleſs event of that attempt to chance, and to the wonted diligence of the Sicur de 
Bernay z they continucd their accuſtomed inclinations with ſo much ardour, that they 
conſulted of taking the King himſelf, returning with a lender Guard (as he was wont 
todo) from the Boys'de Vincennes , whither he retiring himſelf from time to time to 
the exerciſe of his devotions (or as his detracters faid, of his debauches ) at his re« 
turn entrced by the Porte $. Antoine, the fartheſt part of all the City from the Lomrre, 
where: his Guards were, and about which the Court was lodged. But they them- 
ſelves had not courage to proſecute that attempt, not having any Head of the Confe- 
derate Princes there preſent, and the King having notice of it by the ſame means , 
began'to take better heed to himſelf, and to go with more caution thorough the City, 
and the places about it, cauſing himſelf alwayes to be attended by the Captains of his 
Guards, and by a good number of his moſt truſty Gentlemen, not ſaffering the five and 
forty.appointed for that ſervice particularly,to ſtir far from his Perſon.He was oftentimes 
thinking to chaſtiſe their temerity, and to revenge himſclf,as well of the contempt which 
the Preachers ſhewed, ſpeaking publickly againſt him, as of the conſpiracies of thoſe 
firers up of the people,which had cauſed the greateſt and moſt important City of his 
Kingdom to revolt againſt him but many things withheld him from itz the Treaty 
begun with the King of "Navarre , the end whereof he deſired to ſee before he gave 
any new diſturbance to the League 3 the neer coming in of the forrcign Army, to op- 
pole the violence whereof, if he ſhould not agree with the King of Nawarre,, he was 
neceſſitated to-make uſe of the Forces of the League, and keep united with the Lords 
of the Houſe of Lorgin ; much leſs was that a fit conjunQure to break out into open 


War with them, by puniſhing the Pariſians, the ſo numerous Forces of ſuch a popu- 


lousi City alone requiring many preparations to ſubdue them, and the abſence of the 
Queen his Mother , without whoſe advice he was not wont to take any reſolutions of 
ſuch conſequence as concerned the whole ſumm of his affairs To theſe weighty re- 
ſpeRs, and the unfitneſs of the time, was added the Office alſo of Monſieur de Villeguier, 


., Who, being Governor.of Paris, either out of a certain propenſion,which men have to de- 


fend and excuſe thoſe that are-under their command, or out of a belief that they con- 
ſpired,' not immediately again the King, but onely for the good of the Catholick 
party; and againſt the Dyke 4 Eſpernon, or elſe diſdaining, that in his Government, 
othets ſhould know more of the. ſecret affairs of that Peop'e, than he himſelf , and 
ſhould, in-a manner, tax him of negligence, laboured to make them appear lyers, and 
fatished- the Kingy' by aſſuring him, that the people did not bear him ill will, 
and that they-plotted not any thing at all againtt him, and finally, endeavoured, by 
feveralmeanes , 'to-perſwade him to diſſemble, and bear with ſome indiſcretions of 


” the» People , who: were: jealous of their Religion. In which opinion Secretary Vil- 


lerdy;did often alſo concurr 3 being intent, by all wayes poſſible , to hinder the: further 


grcatneſs of Eſperyon, 


-:Thys the King; by difſembling, increaſed the popular boldneſs and temerity ': fo that 
the; Pyke of Mayenxe being about this time returned to Paris ( who ſeeing his Ar- 
my-deſtroyed by toil and ſickneſs. in Guienne, and not having been able to obtain 
fromthe King, cither recruits of men, or ſupplies of money, was come perſonally to 
Court: . after the, taking of- Chaſtz{lou) the Heads of the Parifians were ready to make 


. thejm;addrefles to. him, aſpiring to. bring their deſigns about, under the protection 
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ayd tqndudt of his authority. Hot-man, Buſſy, la Chapelle Mortel, Preſident Null, Pre- 
voſt;the Curate of .S; Severine, and: the Preacher Vinceſtre, went ſecretly by night unto 
him,and made him, acquainted with their Forces, the union of the people, the Armes 
already gathered; and with the-intention they had, not only to reduce the City under the 


poweriot the Kory Ca alſo to ſeize upon the Kings perſon, and put his Fayourites to 
death, who gave him ſuch wicked Counſel in)favour of the Hugonots. The Duke of 


Mayexxe, who, becauſe he had eyer been of a contrary opinion to his Brothers,was not 
fully igformed-of aheſe particular praftices, managed by the Duke of Guiſe and the Car- 
dinal, and who, by,nature, was averſe from too bold precipitate Councels, ſtood a while 
vilyut : in 
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in doubt, and took time to reſolve till the night following : which being come, and 
the ſame Deputies of the Uno being come unto him, he defired them to inform him 
more diſtin&ly of their intentions, of their Forces, and of the' Plots to which they 
truſted, being not diſpoſed to undertake any thing which was not ſure to be effected. 
The Deputies preſently did fo, and related to hit, That fitſt of all they meant to 
make themſelves: maſters of all the chief places of the City, and that they had laid 
the Deſign in this manner: That to get the Baſtille, they. would go by night to the 
houſe of the Chevalier dxf Guet,who dwelt in St.'Catherines.a very remote place,and by 
one of the Archers which are wont to wait upon him, who was privy to the Plot,cauſe 
him tobe told, that the King asked for him 3 at -which, he opening his houſe to go 
out, an hundred armed men ſhould enter, and having taken him, ſhould torce him to 
n the Gate of the Baſtille: That, at the ſame time, certain Archers and Sexjeants, 
with whom they had agreed, ſhould cauſe the'* Chaftelet to be opened; under pretence 
of bringing certain priſoners thither, as it often happened, and ruſhing in, armed men 
ſhould make themſelves maſters of it : That the gate of the * Arcenal, where there 
was no Guard, ſhould be opened unto them by the two founders of Ordnance, whom 
they had dealt withal,and who dwelling within there, had promiſed to open it when 
they pleaſed : Which things being performed,they would preſently run to the houſes of 
the High Chancellor, of the firft Preſident of the Parliament, of La Greſle the * Procu- 
rewr-General.and of the Kings Councellors,who,being taken unexpectedly in their beds, 
might eaſily be cut in pieces without refiftance. Which things being done, they would 
barricado all the ſtreets with barrels full of carth and dirt, and with Chains, Bars, and 
other things, to the end that none might be able to relieve the City, or draw men in 
Armes together, every Ward ſtanding upon the defence of their own quarter ; and eight 
thouſand armed men choſen amongſt them all, under the command of ſome expert Lea- 
der,or of the Duke of Mayenne himfelf,it he pleaſed to be there, ſhould beſet the Lowvre, 
where there being only the ordinary Guards, and the retinue of Courtiers, it. would be 
 caſie to enter it by force, or conſtrain all thoſe that were there to yield by Famine, ha- 
' ving no proviſion of victuals within it : which being done, all the Kings Minions, and 
other Counſellors ſhould be cut in pieces, and the King himſelf put in a Monaſtery, 
till the Princes of the League had reſolved of a future Forme of Government : the 
Duke of Mayenne being to go preſently with new Forces into Guienne , and the Ca- 
tholick King ſending in a mighty Army over the Pirenean mountains, to deſtroy the 
King of Navarre and the Hugonot party. At theſe Jeopenn, the Duke of Mayenne, a 
ſtayed man, was in much greater ſuſpence then before, both for the cruelty of the fa, 
and becauſe he thought it not ſecure to attempt ſach things upon the onely foundati- 
on of the common people, who, for the moſt part, are deceitful 3 and therefore anſwered 
the Deputies, That they ſhould think better of the ordering that enterpiſe, and that he 
alſo would think upon it , and provide Commanders and other neceflary means for the 
exccution, if he reſolved to meddle in it : And indeed, either doubtful in mind, or to 
have rtore convenience to think upon a buſineſs of fo great conſequence, he fained him- 
{If not well, and ncither ſtirred abroad, nor admitted any to vifit him: 

But, in the mean time, Poxlain, who knew all the buſineſs, was not flow in going to 
the High Chancellor the next morning betimes, to make him acquainted with the 
whole deſign 3 but he found him going out of his lodging ſooner then ordinary to Coun- 
ſel, wheretore ſecing much company with him, he was reſolved to defer the diſcovery 
till the afternoon. It happened, that he being very much in debt, ſome Creditors of 
his having got leave to arreſt him, lighted upon him that morning, and cauſed him to 
be led priſoner to the Chaſteler, where, ſeeing himſelf ſhut up, he, by a private note, 
let the High-Chancellor know of the difaſter that had befallen him, and how neceffary 
- It was that he ſhould ſpeak with him about things of infinite importance : whereup- 
on the Chancellor cauſing him to be brought bound before him, took him into his cloſer, 
pretending to examine the occaſion why he was impriſoned, and there he was fully in- 
formed by him, of all that had been propoſed to the Duke of Mayenne, and of all the de- 
ſigns and attempts of the Parifians 3 but, to deceive the ſfanders by, ſeeming to be ve- 
ry angry with him, and that he would have him (ell his Office to ſatisfic his Creditors,he 
ſent him bound to Secretary Villeroy, who ſet down his whole relation in writing 3 and,to 
cover the buſineſs, ſo that thoſe of the Vion might not have the leaſt ſuſpicion,he, with 
an angry countenance, and more angry words, commanded him to be carried back 
to Prifon, from whence , by a feigned ſecurity, which the King himſelf cauſed him 
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to give, he was ſet at liberty a few days after. But the King being informed of the 
conſpiracy of the Pariſians, (though Monfieur de Ville-quier continued to aſſure him, 
and to cry out they were but lyes and inventions , Poxlain being often rebuked and 
villified by him, as one who brought to deſpair by his own evil life , tryed by this 
calumny to make his profit ) commanded nevertheleſs that the Chevalier du Guet 
ſhould remove and lodge in the Baſtilez cauſed the Founders of Ordnance to be put 
out of the Arcenal, and put in the Provoſt Papin with his Archers for a Guard 
ſtrengthened the Guards at the entry of the Loxre, and drew ſome of the Duke of 
Eſpernon's Horſe and Foot within a mile of the Town, which in time of need might 
be brought in by the Garden of the * Tilleryes, at a back gate opening into the 
helds. | | 

- They of the Union were much aſtoniſhed, finding all their ſecrets were diſcovered, 
but they knew not upon whom to lay the fault, nor could they miſtruſt Pozlain, be» 
cauſe the accident of his impriſonment had excellently diſguiſed his intelligence. But 
the Duke of Mayenne was much more Jiſcontented at itz who having never con» 


ſented abſolutely to the conſpiracy of the Parifians, faw himſelf yet included in theis 
' errour, and as it were engaged within the Kings power , by whom he might very 


ealily have been taken , had it not been. for thoſe reſpe&s which made him proceed 
warily, and diſſemble all things to attain to the end of his deſigns : wherefore if he 
had before feigned himſelf fick , that he might have more conveniency to ripen his 
determination 3 now he was neceſlitated to '- the ſame for fear of being taken and 
put to death by the King if he ſhould go to the Lowvre, But when after the ſpace of 
many days it was known that the King made no greater preparations , being ſatisfied 
with having ſecured himſelf; the Duke of Mayenne recovering courage, reſolved to 
leave the City, and retire to his Government of Bourgongne 3 whereupon going to the 
Lowore, he made as if it had been neceſſary for him to go into the Country by reaſon 
of his want of health, and asked the King leave 3 who for all his diſhmulation could 
'not forbear to ſay , How now Duke ?-will you forſake your League ? whercat the Duke 
fcigning not to underſtand him, and ſaying, That he knew not what his Majeſty 
meant, departed without further delay 3 the King rejoycing no leſs to ſee him go, and 
leave the Pariſians without a Head, and without any ſetled reſolution 3 then he to be 
out of that danger, and to have eſcaped the Kings Forces without hazard of his life 
Or reputation. | 

The Duke of Gwiſe took it very ill, that the Pariſians had revealed their deſigns to 
his Brother, as well becauſe knowing himſelf to have a freer courage and a more ſubtil 
ſprightly wit, he deſired in all things to be the man that ſhould give the firſt motion 


* and beginning, and that ſhould order the courſe of all enterpriſes 4 as becauſe he knew 


the nature and actions of the Duke of Mayenne were not altogether conformable to 
the aims of his intents: but the Pariſfians excuſed themſelves, that they ſuſpeed their 
counſels were already diſcovered 3 whereupon their fear leſt the King ſhould prevent 
them, had cauſed the determination of imparting it to the Duke of Mayenne, that they 
might execute the buſineſs without delay , having alſo believed , that the having re- 
courſe to one Brother more than to another was of no great importance, fince one was 
preſent, and the other far off, and imployed-in other affairs: Wherefore the Duke of 
Gruiſe, not to be idle in the midſt of ſo many bulineſſes, and not to let his reputation 
m ſtale and decay , had upon ſlight occaſions begun a War voluntarily with the 

uke of Boxillon, who poſſeſling Sedan and Famets, very ſtrong and important Towns, 
with other leſs places upon the Confihes of Lorain and Champagne, did by them keep 
open the paſſage for the German Army which came'in favour of the Hugonots to en» 
ter France , wherefore the Duke of Gwiſe , who deſired to ſhut up that way by try- 


' ing todrive the Duke of Boxillon from thence, having made a great complaint, that 
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the Gariſons placed in thoſe Towns which were under Sedan, (where great ſtore of 
Hugonots were gathered together) gid much harm to the villages joining upon Cham- 
pagne, he affaulted ſuddenly and took Donzi, a place in that territory very commodi- 
ous to block up the principal City, as he preſently would have done, if another enter- 
priſe had not diverted him. 
The Governour of Awſſone, a very principal Town in the Dutchy of Bowrgongne, 
denied to yield it up to:the Duke of Mayenne , to whom it had been particularly af- 
ſigned, being encouraged by his fo far diſtance, and his having been imployed fo long 
with the Army in Gwienne 3 and the * Grand Eſquier Lieutenant of that Province, a 
man 
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man meerly depending upon the King, though he made ſhew of deſiring to force that 

lace, did yet cunningly defer to do ſo, nor could: he find the way to bring him to 
his due obedience; Wherefore the Duke of Gmiſe, who would endure no ſuch affronts 
in the Provinces. held and governed by his Family , and particularly in Bozrgongne, 
cloſely united with Champagne, and ſtanding upon the Contines of the Kingdom, and 
jealous of his Brothers reputation, and of his own, laying aſide the enterpriſe of Se- 
dan, came ſuddenly into Bowrgongne with all the Forces of the League, and without 
othef leave from the King, unexpeCtedly beſieged A4wuſſone, which having a ſufficient 
Gariſon, the Defendents ſhewed themſelves ſo courageous, that in their firſt ally they 
defeated Colonel St. Paul's Regiment of Foot, killing 41x Captains and three hundred 
Souldicrs, and in the following aſſaults which were fiercely given unto the wall, beat 
back the Aſailants oftentimes with much loſs 3 but being ſtreightned by the continual 
battery of three and twenty Cannon, the greateſt part borrowed from the Duke of Lo- 
rain, and diſtreſſed with Mines , Eſcalodoes, and redoubled affaults, and expeQing 
no relief from any place, becauſe ſome few Foot and. Horfe raiſed in Mombelliard, 
(which State borders yon Bourgongne ) and in Geneva by Monſieur de Clervant, were 
defeated by Monſicur de Rhoſne Camp-Maſter to the Duke of Guiſe, they ” nn in 
the end.to yield themſelves, and having leave. from the Duke to go to Sedan and Fa- 
mets, upon the eighteenth of Azguft they delivered up the place to the Duke of Gmuiſe, 
who having made the Baron de Sexeſay Governuur, returned preſently to the Govern- 
ment of Champagne, and from thence went to Soiſſons, where in a Diet of the princi- 
pal Heads 'of the League, it was. reſolved, that the War with the Duke of Bowillox 
ſhould be continued 3 wherefore as he was reſolute in his determinations , and moſt 
quick in the execution, having in a few days put his Army in order, he attaqued R« 
eroy, a place fortified after the modern way, and conltantly defended by the Sieur de 
Monmore, But in that multiplicity of aſſaults and varicty of attempts, whercin the 
art of the Duke of Giſe was admirable, and his valour no leſs, the having no hope of 
relief conſtrained the Defendents to yield at laſt 3 amongſt which, one called Perſevalle, 
and two other Captains corrupted with money and promiſes by the Duke, feigned to 
retire to Sedan, and .Zamets, giving him aſſurance they would deliver up a Gate of 
each of thoſe Cities, when it ſhould be their turn to have the guard of them 3 upon 
which hopes, though with forces inferiour to what was requilite for the befieging a 
place of ſo great moment, he quartered at Moxcon, a Town near Sedan, and reſolved 
under colour of ſtreightning it, to expe the performance of thoſe promiſes. 

But while the Duke of Guiſe does theſe things in Champagne, the Queen-Mother 
(the place of interview with the King of Navarre being appointed) was come to Cog- 
wac, attended by Ludovico Gonzaga Duke of Nevers, (who having left the League, 
had put himſelf wholly under her prote&tion), by the Mareſchal de Retz, the Sieurs 
4 Abin, and de Rambouillet, by the Abbot Guadagni , Secretary Pinart, Monſieur de 
amy and divers other perſonages , who for quality and wiſdom were of great 

cem. 

On the other ſide, the King of Navarre was come to Farnac, with the Viſcount de 
Twenne, the Sieur de 12 Force, and Monguidon, the Baron de Salignac, and many other 
Lords of his party 3 but with ſo great a ſtrength, (having with him. eight hundred 
Horſe, '*and few leſs than two thouſand Foot) as at the firſt notice of them, -put the 
Queen-Mother into very great ſuſpicion, there not wanting thoſe who doubted, and 
who ſpread abroad a report , that ſhe was come with an intention to take her, and 
Garry her away by force to Roche. But after it was known that the King of Navarre 
Was come in that manner for his owp ſecurity, as one who by reaſon of his owr. weak- 
nels, and the uſage he had received, at other times, was in doubt of being deceived 3 
and that the ingenuity of his natutg, and the abſurdity of that buſineſs had taken away 
all jealouſies, they met at laſt upotithe eighteenth of Ofober at St. Bris, equally diſtant 
from the places whence they came, there being on the Queens part beſides her ordinary 
Court, only the Captain of her Guard with fifty Horſe, and on the King of Navarre's 
Captain Lomelle with as many. & Gates were guarded by two Companies of Foot, 
one of the one party,! and the othet of the other, and in the field the Cavalry of both 
lides, in two ſeveral Squadrons 3 the King of Navarre's commanded by the Count de 
laVall, and|Monſieur de 1a Nowez and the Queen-Mother's by the Sicur de Malicorne 
and other Gentlemen of the Country, 
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Their publick diſcourſes paſſed in complaints'on both fides 3 the King lamenting 
that=the King of Navarre's obſtinacy not tochange his Religion, and to keep fo far from 
Court , put the King upon a neceſſity of makirig War : and' 6n the other ſide, the 
King of Navarre complained , that whilft he Rood fill obedient to the Kings com- 
mands, and moſt obſervant of the Edicts, he to fatisfic the Lords of Gmife, and other 
Enemies to quietneſs, had broke the Peace. But being come to ſecret conference, the 
Queen laid open the conditions which the King er of the divorce of Queen 
Margaret, and of the Marriage with the Princeſs of Loraix , who was there preſent, 
and being of an age already marriageable, ſhewed tokens of moſt noble education and 
diſcreet modeſty. To this Match the Queen told him, that a Manifeſt ſhonld be ad- 
ded to declare him firſt Prince of the Blood, and lawful Succeſſor to the Crown ; and 
alledged, that from thence would neceſſarily refult the diſuniting of the Duke of Lo 
rain, Father to the Princeſs, from the League, and from the Lords of Gwiſe, who lo 
ſing principal a foundation, cither would become quiet of their own accord, or if 
they did not ſubmit themſelves freely. to the Kings will, they might with help of che 
German Army, which was upon the point of entring the Contines, be eafily ruined 
and ſuppreſſed. That to attain ſo great a good , nothing eMe was required from the 
King. of Navarre, but only his converſion to the Catholick Religion, and his return to 
Court 3 for as concerning the Excommunication of Kome, and the Popes Declaration 
of his incapacity to ſucceed in the Crown, as ſoon as he ſhould be a real Catholick, 
the perſecution of . the Gmzſes being taken away, and the League deftroyed, the reyo- 
cation of it would without difficulty be obtained 3 for the facilitating whereof , the 
King, who at firſt was diſpleaſed that Fabio Mirto a Neapolitan Archbiſhop of Naz« 
ret, had been declared Nuncio for France in the place of Girolamo Ragazzoni Biſhop of 
Bergamo a Venetian , and had: refuſed to accept of him , was fincg perſwaded to re- 
ceive him 3 and beſides, Monſieur de St. Goart, Marqueſs of Piſani, his ordinary Ams 
baflador to the Pope , he had alſo appointed the Duke of Luxemboxrg for extraordi- 
nary Ambaſſador , both men of ſuch worth and prudence as would ecafily know how 
to overcome the greateſt difficulties 'they ſhould find in that Court. | 

This indeed was the beſt reſolution and: the moſt powerful to deſtroy the Lords of 
Guiſe, and the League to reſtore the firſt authority, and Majeſty to the Kings perſon, 
and to put the affairs of France into a ſecure quietne(s; and the King of Navarre him- 
ſelf was of opinion that it was ſo, whereupon he took only two days time to conſider 
of it. But it was decreed that things ſhould go in another manner, and that not peace 
and accommodation ,'- but war and ruine ſhould make way for the King of Navarr's 
exaltationz for on the one fide his thoughts repreſented ſach a fear of being catched 
again, and deceived, by the bitter memory of St. Bartholomew's day ; and on the other 
ſo weak hopes of his ſucceſſion to the Crown, by reaſon of the youth of the King and 
Queen, and an infinite number of accidents which might croſs it in length of time, 
that the ſhame of forſaking the Hugonot party, from which he acknowledged his pre- 
ſent condition , and of having (to the ſcandal of his name) changed his Religion fo 
often, condemning himſelf not only of inconſtancy, but even of Atheiſm, if it ſhould 
be known that he ſwayed his Faith to the intereſt of State, he reſolved not to con- 
ſent to the Queens Propoſitions, but to ſee if by another way there might be any means 
to obtain the ſame ends. 

With this determination he returned to the ſecond Conference- in the ſame place, 
where after the ſame complaints, to conceal what was treated of between them, they 
-came to ſecret diſcourſes, wherein he ſhewed that the foreign Forces might altogether 
as well be united with the Kings, and turn with his to deſtroy the League, and & 
fily to ſuppreſs the Houſe of Lorain, without his being obliged to change ks Relig 
or come to Court : That the King in former times had plainly known the ingenuity 
bis Nature, and the defire he had, not only to obey him, but alſo to make him to bt 
obeyed by thoſe ſiff-necked Rebels, againſt whom he would imploy not only the Ger- 
man Army, but all his own forces, friends and adherents, and his very life: That he 
was ready to give the King all poſſible afſurance , and hoped that in a ſhort time his 
aQtions would of themſelves give teſtimony of his faith and fincerity : That therefore 
it was now ſuperfluous to treat of changing his Religion, a thing of fo great moment, 
and to be reſolved upon with very mature deliberation, and with thoſe circumſtances 
of counſels , inſtruQtions, and other particulars, which might fatisfie his Conſcience, 


and give. juſt pretences to his reſolutions ; That it was alſo out of ſeaſon to ge ob 
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coming to Court, where he could not ſecure þimſelf he ſhould ſtay without danger, till 
the Gmiſes were utterly ſuppreſſed, whoſe power would never ſufferthis mind to reſt 
in quiet till he ſaw them made unable to praQtiſe their wonted machinations :' and with 
what heart, with what courage could he return-to live in Paris, where the power of 
the League was ſo mighty, and the minds of the people fo cruel, unleſs the Incendia- 
ries and Stirrers up of tumultuous conſpiracies were taken out of the World ? that the 
King therefore ſhould take what the nature of things would permit in that preſent 
condition, and become certain (with reaſon) that their common Enemies being the 
ſame, and the ſame interefts pleading for them both, he would labour with that can- 
dour and that efficacy which the exigency of the matter required. 

To theſe reaſons the Queen anſwered, That as his Converſion was eafie; ſo neither 
could it want juſt pretences 3 for if the King ſhould make a League with him while he 
was diſobedient to the Catholick Church , and openly excommunicated , "beſides the 
infamy' which his name would incur, ( by mingling in a conjunQion not only abhor- 
red, and never ſo much as in thought conſented to by any other of the moſt Chriſtian 
Kings, but alſo immediately contrary to the Vow and Oath taken ſolemnly. at his Con- 
ſecration) he ſhould moreover give colour to the complaints, and juſtifie the praQices 
pf the Leaguez and which was of very great conſideration, he ſhould ſtir up all other 
Catholick Princes of the World againſt him. That upon their agreement would pre- 
ſently enſue the revolt of the City of Paris, (already in'an uproar with but' ſeeing that 
they treated with him ) and' the rebellion of many other chief Cities, as alſo the alie- 
nation of all the Catholick Nobility,and the greater-part of the Kingdom : that this was 
the way to facilitate the King of Spain's affiltance of the League, who would preſently 
be forced to turn thoſe preparations into France whicly were made againſt England. 
That at the firſt news of it, the Pope, of an angry haſty nature, - would run precipitately 
to Excommunicationt and Interdifiions , would preſently diſpatch great Supplies in fa- 
your of the League, and ſtir up all the- Italian Princes to unite- themſelves with him 
for the defence of Religion. That the Duke of Lorain would not conſent the marriage 
of his Daughter ſhoald be conſummate whilſt he was an alien from the Church , nor 
would the States endure he ſhould be declared the lawful Succeſſor of the Crown whilſt 
be held the Faith of the Hugonots. In conclufion, that his perſeverance was -accom- 
panied with all manner of difficulties and impediments y but his'converfion did wons 
dertully facilitate and lay open the-way to all his hopes , neither doubtful nox uncer- 
tain, but well grounded and ſecure. Ot 

The King of Navarre excuſed himſelf, ſometimes with the indecency of changing, 
ſometimes with his Conſcience, ſometimes diſcovering his fear of being brought into 
the nct again 3 but in his excuſes the perplexity' of his*mind z and the force of the 
Queens reaſons appeared 3 whereupon new time was taken, and another Conference 
appointed within two or three days, wherein -to facilitate the buſineſs, the Duke of 
Nevers was admitted on the Queens ſide, and the Viſcount Je Twrexne on the*King of 
of Navarre's z but they (contrary to expeQation) did rather increaſe the difficulties, 
than open the way to any reſolution: for the Dake of Nevers deſiring to ſhew his 
Eloquence and Learning, as he was wont to do, wrought greater doubts inthe mind 
of the King of Navarre, to whom the Italian arts were ſuſpected 3 and the Viſcount, 
a man no leſs wiſe and cunning, than ſtout and valiant, though he ſhewed.-a great incli- 
nation to favour the Queens reaſons, yet the common opinion was, thatifor fear of be- 
ing abandoned with the Duke of Momorancy,: (ſo they called the Mareſchal 4 Amville 

er the death of his Brother) and of loſing thoſe great hopes which he had of power 

command in the Hugonot party, neither defired Peace, nor: the King of | Navarre*'s 
Converſion 3 and that therefore he ſecretly diſſwaded him from it : wherefore net- 
ther in this third Conference could they conclude any thing 3, but at the very: time the 
King of Navarre had warning given him. to take heed of the artifices of the'King and 
Queen, who at the fame inſtant while they treated with'him , did aſſure the Popes 
Nundio, the Duke of - Giſe, and the people of Paris, that whatſoever was done was 
in tayour of the League 3 and that the end would juſtifie, that this Treaty inclu« 
ded ſuch a deſign as would at laſt break forth for the | of Religion 3 where- 
by his jealoufie increaſing, not thinking it ſafe to truſt either - the Kings inconſtancy, 
or the Queens too much cunning , he reſolved in the end: to! follow the-fortune of 
the Hugonots, and. not to truſt the Court 3 neither would he come to theiConfe- 


rence-any more himſelf in perſon , but continued to ſend the Viſcount — 
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who treating very dexterouſly with the Qyeen, would never come to any concluſion 
at all. | 

With theſe Negotiations began'the year 1587 + upon the firſt day whereof the King 
cclebrating the Ceremonies of the Knights of the St. Eſprit in Paris, ſwore ſolemnly 
not to ſuffer any other Religion than the Roman Catholich. - This Oath of his, as 
it was ſudden and inconkderate, ſo both then, and many times after, it was blamed, 
as abſurd, and contrary to his own deſigns : for, ty treat of an Agregment with the 
King of Navarre, and yow the cxtirpation of-the Hugonots, did immediately contra- 
di one another. But neither they chat ſpake of -it then, nor they that looking upon 
things afar off, reprehended it, did. afterwards, when they kvew either the Kings 
intention, of the contents of what was ſecretly treated with the King. of Navarre : 
for Monſieur de Ramboyilltt being come poli from Poeiliow, and arrived already at Court 
upon the 27 of December; with Letters from the Queen, and with a Relation of all that 
had paſſed. with the King of Nawyre , whereby the King was. certified that it was 
impoſſible to condude-any thing , he ſtanding averſe from chavging his Religion, and 
propoſing an Agrecraent without ſpeaking any thing about matters of Faith 3 the 
King, to take away that hope from the King of. Navarre, and to.make him conſent 
to be converted 3 or if he would pot change his mind, being reſolved, or rather ne» 
ceſſitated-to join with-the League to oppoſe the German Army, made this Proteſtation 
very opportunely, whereby he at once beat down all the complaints and calumnies of 
the Heads of the League, and appcaſcd in great part (at leaſt for a time) the minds of 
the PariGans, who (as the commotions of the people are wont) varicd their thoughts 
and inclinations with the. breath of eyery the ſlighteſt accident 3; whereupon he 'was 
afterward able to ſtir to gather an Army, and turn againſt the foreign Forces,” without 
being moleſted by the: Parifians 3 though the wonted Incendjaries did not fail-to firive 
to raiſe them more than'once. , The Kings inclination was cleagly ſeen in this, That 
when the courſe of affairs did necefarily force him to treat of any thing in favour of 
the Hugonots, he conſented to itwwery flowly,; ambiguouſly, and after long conſidera» 
tion ; But if the buſineſs were to favour or unite himſelf to the Catholick party, he 
concurred in that with ſo much readineſs and'reſolution, that his motion to the benekit 
to the benefit of the Catholick Faith plainly appeared to be natural, but the other 
produced. by neceſſity, and: violently conſtrained.  -\ - Hines ] 

And as far the-King of Navarre, the news of the-Kings Prottftation being ſpeedily 
come unto his car, and he complaining that the proceedings were'gontrary to what was 
treated with him 5 the Duke of Nevers anſwered him opportunely, That if he called 
to mind all the late Treaties, he ſhould not find that ever the King had offered to tos 
lerate or embrace the | Hugonot Religion , but that indeed heihad tried all poſlible 
means to make him forſake it, and turn: to the Catholick, in which the King was (6 
fully reſolved to live and die, that no-accident, how averſe ſoever it might be, could 
ever be able to draw him\from it. However it were, this is certain; that the Queen 
having by Monſieur de Rambonillet given the King account of the King of Navarre's 
laſt reſolution, received Commiſſos at his return to change her diſcourſe in that Trea- 
ty, and in ſtead of the propounded League between them, to txy if ſhe could procure 
2 Truce for ſome few months, to gain time to make preparations againſt the Army of 
the Germans. But neither did this 'take eff : for though the Viſcount of Tarenne- 
came often to the Queen, - and that the: Duke of: Nevers and the) Mareſchal de Byron 
went often to the' King of Naverrey yet they concluded nothing but a ſuſpenſion of 
Arms for ſa few days, that the King did not care to ratific it and the King of Na; 
parre , not willing to retard the coming of the Germans, broke! off the Treaty, and 
went away to Kochel.z, as alſo the Queen, with the ſame ſpeed, beyond .her age; or 
the ſeaſon of che year; returned to Paris 3 where all the late Treaties being repeated 
and diſcuſſed, chiefly: by the counſel of ' Monſicur de Villeroy it was concluded neceflary 
for the King to unite. himſelf to the Heads of the League betimes , and/'with their 
Forces together'to oppaſe the German Army, ſo that the King of Navarre might. pot 
by any means poſſible be able to join-with hem , ſince they ſaw his mind could not 
be brought by any conipokition to an agrecment with the King, and that the firmneſs 
of his reſolution could ' not | be broken by any largenels of conditions : wherefore no- 


| Thing remained-, but to: fallow the old way;, trodden by ſo many other Kings , till 


ſame other occaſion fhould-make an overture of new reſolutions ; and to reſiſt the vio- 


lence of the Huganot Arwy, that the Kingdom might not be left a prey cothe fury of 
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ſtrangers, that the Royal Majeſty might not utterly be abafed and made contermptible; 
and that he might not be ruined while he was unarmed, and an Enemy to, or at leaſt 
diftruſtful of both the Factions. « } 

Monſieur de Villeroy argued, that eaſe and want of Arms had taken away the (plen- 
dour and reputation from the Kings perſon : That the Taxes and Impolicions exceſ- 
fively increaſed, had rendered it odious 3 and that therefore taking Arms again him- 
ſelf with a mighty Army, ſhewing, his wonted valour and greatneſs of courage , and 
putting an cnd to the calamities of Wat by an abſolute Victory, he mig recover his 
tormer Majeſty, make the ſhadows of ſo many contrived powers of his Subjcs vaniſh 
with the Sun-ſhine of his greatneſs, and ftrike fear and terrout into thoſe who choughc 
to force-him to conſene to their own wills : He fhewed chat this was the true way ro 
dillipate and fruſtrate the firength of the League 3 for chat when he ſhould once com- 
mand:his. own Armies, the Nobility and Souldiery would much more*willingly follow 
his Scandard than che Enlſigns of the Lords of Gmiſe , and that every one would ra- 
ther draw water from the fountain (if they might) than from the brook. He alſo 
alledged that by his Declaration in favour of the Catholicks (which his ations would 
ſhew to be fincere) he might aſſure himſelf of the Popiſh and Spaniſh Forces, fince 
pcither of them would ever dare to ſtir againſt him , when the pretence of Religion 
was taken-away: and that it was already known how the Pope, forced by the truth 
and evidence of reaſon , had anſwered Cardinal Pelle-ve, urging him for aſliſtance in 
favour of the League, that he knew not how to take Arms againſt a lawful Catholick 
and religious King, unleſs firſt they could make- it plainly appear that he favoured the 
eltabliſhment of the Hugonots 3 and the King of ' Spain not having the courage to de- 
clare himſelf openly, had gathered his Forces together under pretence of making War 
with Ex2/and, waiting for aa opportunity to tuſ againſt him, but nor otherwiſe than 
the cloak of Religion might give him occaſion#. Moreover, he affirmed that all other 
counſcls were, but politick ſubcilcies- and inventions, new ways, difficule knots, im- 
p—_ Chimera's, and deceitful ſhadows : That this only was the great high-way and 

en road that led to viQtory and repoſe 3 after which, lightning the weight of their 
loads and burdens, he might give breath and quiet co the common people , and get 
the love and affeion of all his Subje&s. In ſum , he concluded with his wonted 
Maxim, That the King could no way 'more caſily deſiroy the League, than by carry - 
ing himſelt plainly and fincercly, as the other Kings his glorious Predecefſors had done: 
for by taking away the foundation of pretences and complaints, the fabrick of all thoſe 
plotted deſigns would fall to ruine of it ſelf. 

Theſe reaſons , or rather evident neceſſity, made the King reſolve to unite himſelf 
with the League, and to oppoſe the Army of the Germans 3 and therefore he preſently 
__ Myron the Phyſician to the Duke of Guzſe, to let hitn know that he had 

eavoured by the Queen his Mothers late Interview, to draw the buſineſs out in 
length, and to procure a ſuſpenſion of Arms with the King of Navarre, thereby to di- 
vert the entry of the Germans, and make them fall aſunder by delays, as he had pro» 
ſperouſly done ſo many other times, without indangering the whole ſum of affairs; 
but having found the King of Navarre's propoſitions were very hard, and the time 
of the coming of the Germans ſtill drawing on, he was reſolved to oppoſe them by 
force : That he would diſpatch the Sieur de Sancyto the Cantons of the Swiſſes, to 
make ſtrong Levies: That he was preparing an Army commanded by the Duke of 
Foyeuſe, to be ſent againſt the King of Navarre, to the end that being kept in play, he 
might not be able to paſs the Lowe, and come to join with the Germans : That he 
would make another ready to march where need ſhould require , but that the Ger- 
mans being firſt to come into Lorain, and then into Champagne and Boxrgongne, Pro» 
vinces governed by him and the Duke of Mayenxe his Brother, it was alſo necefl: 
that they ſhould take Arms, and calling in all theit friends and ents, fhoul 
make up a Body of an Army, able to wait upon and diſtreſs that of the Hugonots in 
their entry. Myron the Phyſician found the Duke of Gmiſe at Mowcon near Sedan 
where, with the Forces he had, by ſlight inconſiderable enterpriſes, he endeavoured 
to ſireighten that place , expeRing that Peyſeval and the others that went out of Ro- 
croy being corrupted by money and his promiſes, ſhould give him ſome opportunity to 
ſurpriſe either Zamets or Sedax it ſelf : for one of them was in one City, and the other 
two in the other. Myron delivered what the King had given him in ch addin 
the Queen-Mothers Exhortations, accompanied with kind Letters, prin 2 a - - 
cence 
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.1587. dence in him and without difficulty (becauſe the neceſſity of oppoſing the Enemies 
| was reciprocal) carried back word from the Duke of Guiſe , that he would obey his 
Majeſties commands, and that drawing together the friends and dependents of his 
houſe, he would not fail of thoſe endeavours which he had always been wont to lend 
- in the exigencies of the Crown 3 beſeeching his Majeſty that he would but once free 
himſelf of the ſtubbornneſs of the Hugonots, and give way that his Kingdom might 
be purged from the deadly poiſon of Herche. EET 
Buc this liberty of framing an Army to oppoſe.the Germans being given to the Duke 
of Guiſe, (which howſoever he would have taken of himſelf ) the King was till in 
wonderful great difficulties wbich way he ſhould carry himſelf, both to hold the King 
of Navarre in play, and make war with ſo great an Army, as was ready to invade his 
Kingdom : for as when the wills of his SubjeQts were unanimous, and well united with 
him to the ſame end, the French Nation was ſo warlike, that it needed little to fear 
the force of any foreign Enemy 3 ſo now having not only a very great number of Hy- 
gonots in every Province, but (which at the preſent raiſed greater difficulties) the In- 
tentions and Forces of the Catholicks _ divided by ſeveral ends, the event of 
things was by that diſcord made. very doubtful and uncertain : Nor did the Vitory of 
the Duke of Giſe repreſent it ſelf unto the Kings mind with lefs terrour than that of 
the King of Navarre and the Germans, not being able which way ſever the event ſuc- 
ceeded, to promiſe himſelf any thing but infinite dangers, and greater troubles than 
he had ever had in times paſt: which afflited him ſo much the more, becauſe, being 
a Prince of exceeding providence and quick foreſight, he had all difhculties and future 
encounters as it were ever preſent before him 3 whereby he was not only taken off from 
his wonted entertainments , but watching whole nights in moſt deep conſiderations, 
he went often out of his Chamber in the moſt Gilent hours, and coming into the lodgings 
of the Queen his Mother, held long conſultations there ; to which were called ( as 
more truſted than any others ) ſometitnes the Mareſchal de Rerz, fometimes the Abbot 
del Bene : for the Duke of Eſpernon, though moſt beloved by the King, and maſter of 
his favour, was yet an open Enemy to the Gaiſes 3 and Villeroy on the other fide, who 
for his wiſdom and experience in matters; of 'Government was highly in eſteem, was 
yet ſuſpe&ed in this buſineſs, by reaſon of his enmity with the Duke of Eſpernon, 
and all the men of greateſt credit depended nearly upon one of theſe two, nor (though 
he fained the contrary) did the King much like or efteem the Duke of Nevery, becauſe 
he thought with his wiſdom to rule in all things as an Oracle. Thus all the ſecret 
conſultations were reduced only to four perſons, unleſs the Widow Dutcheſs of Uxzex, 
a Lady of great worth, and excellent wit, and who, as it is believed, had alſo in her 
younger days been very acceptable to the King, :did participate in the counſels of ſome 
affairs, though not of the moſt ſecret and intimate ones. To theſe the Sicur de Rams 
bouillet was often joined , who, of a ſubtil nature, powerful eloquence, and profound 
learning, _ to riſe in credit'near the King and the Queen-Mother 3 but he- was not 
yct made a f{ecure Confident, and therefore all ſecret buſineſſes did not appear unmask+ 
ed to him. Thus all the preſent difficulties and future doubts being exaQly ſifted 
among theſe, and the opinions of the other Cabinet-Counſellors being heard upon 
ſome particulars, the. Kings determination was ſhut up within theſe limits ; That the 
Duke of Foyeuſe with competent Forces ſhould go againit the King of Navarre, but 
that Jeban Sieur de Lavardin, of whoſe endeavours the King was very confident, ſhould 
go along with him as his Lieutenant and Moderator, to the end that the King of Na- 
varre might be held in action , but not ſuppreſſed 3 it being ſufficient to keep him fo 
in play, that he might not get looſe to join himſelf with the German Army, That the 


care of hindering the entry, and oppoling the firſt violence of the foreign Army ſhould 
be left to the Duke- of Guiſe, and the other Lords of his Family, being certain that 
the Duke for the haughtineſs of his mind, the defence of his own eſtate, and the en- 
creaſing of his reputation, a thing ſo neceſſary for the Heads of popular FaCtions, 
would pat by no occaſion which ſhould offer it (elf of fighting with the Germans, 


from which Battel 'an equal joy and benefit would reſult which way foever the event 

ſucceeded 3 for the Conquerours and the Conquered would be equally routed and de- 

ſtroyed : or rather, it was very probable, that the Duke of Gxiſe, being much infe* 

 riour in firength, would cither in one or many encounters be defeated, and by conſe- 

guns the League broken to pieces 3 but that to prevent the Conquerours from having 
ree pallage to run on , and do their pleafure to D ruine-of the Kingdom , __ 
ou 


' , St. Meſſant, which Town being beſieged, 
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ſhould make up a mighty Army with Swiſſe-Infantry, and with the greateſt number of .1587, 
Nobility that he could, to be ready to withſtand all dangers, 'and give the Law as he 
pleaſed to both the Conquered and Conquerorsz a thought for the fpeciouſneſs of 
it ſo imprinted in the Kings mind , that as he walked alone 'he was often heard to 
break forth into theſe words, DE INIMICIS METS VINDICABO INT- A fajing of 
MICOS MEOS. Henry the LI. 
With this reſolution he preſently diſpatched Monſieur 'de Sancy to the Swiſſes to 
raiſe eight thouſand Foot of that Nation , atid the Army was begun to be prepared 
wherewith the Duke of oyenſe was to march into Poition and. Xaintonge, where the 
King of Navarre , fince the Queen-Mothers departure , not loſing a minute of time, 
had taken Chiſay upon compolition , and Saſſ#y by afſault , ſtormed St. Meſſant, and 
forced Fontenay to yield , ſurpriſed Moxleon, and having made himſelf Maſter of all 
thofe Quarters , gathered all poflible Forces, called in his dependents and adherents, 
raiſed new Infantry, and ſet all his endeavours on work to draw together a com 
tent Army, wherewith he might march to receive his Germans 3 to perfe& which bu- 
line(s, it being neceſſary to return to Rochel to gather money, and furnifh himſelf wich 
ammunition, he left two Regiments of Foot to keep thoſe places he had gotten under 
the command of &e Bory, and Charboxiere, Colonels, or as they are now commonly * 2trift-ez de 
. ralled, * Camp-Mafters. _ 
But the fame of the King of Navarre*s Succeſſes, and the complaints of the Catho- 
licks, who exclaimed in a manner publickly , that the Country near unto him had 
been left without an Army, purpoſely to give him opportunity to augment his Forces, IEG 
conſtrained the King to haſten the diſpatch of the Dake de Foyenſe, who with a great nds an fem 
number of the Nobility, (whoſe favour he had exceedingly won by his courtefie and li- == Bo 
berality) and with between ſeven and cight thouſand Foot and light Horſe, was al- ».-:4andgives 
molt ready to begin his march. Before his departure the King calling to him in private {cre order to 
Monficur de Lavardin, (choſen Lieutenant-General of that Army, a man by reaſon of oppoſe,bur not 
his ancient dependencies not ill-affeted to the King of Navarres party) informed him epre6 bim, 
of his intentions, and how neceſſary it was for him to proceed with ſuch moderation 
in that War, that the Hugonots might be kept in action without putting the whole 
fam of affairs in hazard 3 it not being fit in the difficulty of that preſent conjunQure, 
to engage the Catholick Forces, nor venture them in ſuch fort as might prejudice theſe 
bulineſſes that were in agitation : then after long inſtruQtions, he filled him with great 
hopes and promiſes, ' if he could order matters according to the informations he had 
received. But Lavardin, cither not ſufficiently infor in a ſhort diſconrſe or two, 
or perchance not being able for want of capacity to diſcern the Kings mtention; which 
was, that affairs ſhould be kept in equal balance; or elſe drawn by ſome interefſed de- 
pendents the King of Navarre, was imprudently afterwards in a manner the in- 
ſirument of ruining that Army, which was not taken notice of by the Duke of Foy- 
eaſe, who (full of high generous ſpirits, and puffed up with the great abundance cf 
Nobility chat ſerved under him) having haſtily paſſed the Loire, fell ſo unexpectedly, 
into the Hugonots quarters, that the Regiments of de Bory and Charboniere, which 
over-ran the Country every where , were not able to make their retreat , but being 
both ſurrounded in the Town of St. Ely, thought they made very gallant refiftance for 
many hours, yet were they at laſt taken by force, and cut in pieces to the very laſt 
man. The Sicur de Bory was left ich and Charboniere ſaved himſelf by flight at 


at. 


ind terribly battered , in the heat of that 
Victory was fain to yield within a few days,;and was unfortunately ſacked by the vio- 
lence of the Souldiers 3 and with the ſame*fury the Abby of Mailleza#ir and Thonne- 
Carente were alſo taken. But the Sicur d&# Lgvardix not being able to reſiſt the will of 
the Duke. of Foyeſe , ( who deſirous of glbry , not averſe from the deſigns of the 
League, /and (as he ſaid himſelf ) defirous that the Preachers of Paris might have oc- 
cafion to magnific his actions, and make his name famous, aſpired by his enterpriſes to 
confirm that greatneſs to which fortune had raiſed him) began to attempt that by po- 
licy, as he thought, which he could not openly bring to paſs ; and by flackening the 
diſcipline of his men, and by giving the common Souldiers frequent opportunity of 
ſpoil and plunder, was the occaſion that many ran away, (for moſt of them ſoughr 
to get home and ſave what they had gotten) to which the ſickneſſes and diſeaſes being 
added, in part cauſed by hard duty, but much more by ill government, the Army was 
ſtrangely diminiſhed in a ſhort time 3 which being khown and certified by their _— 
tne 
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the Commanders , and Laverdine among the firſt , began to advife the Duke not to 
procced further till his Infantry were recruited, without which it was impoſſible for 
him cither to/take in any. Towns , or to make War in the incloſed Fenny places of 
Xaintonge + this counſel, -and the news that came daily from Court of the Duke of 
Eſpernon's greatneſs ane authority, which pierced the Duke of | Zoyewſe very deeply, 
made him reſolve to take Poſt , and go to. the Court in perſon, as well to keep him- 
ſelf freſh' in the Kings memory, as to obtain a new addition to his Forces. But his 
coming thither cauſed him more diſcontent than his abſence had done before 3 for he 
found that the Wife of his Brother Henry Count de Bonchage was newly dead, who 
was Siſter to the Duke & Eſpernon, and: had maintained that friendſhip (at leaft in 
appearance) which by their emulation was wholly. blotted out of their hearts: to 
which misfortune was added, that the Count cither out of extream ſorrow for his 
Wives death, whom he moſt dearly loved; or out of a ſatiety of worldly things, or 
(as it was reported) becauſe he had fo promiſed his Lady in her life time, took the 
- habit of a Capuchin, making himſelf, be calcd Frier Ange de Foyenſe , to the infinite 
rief of his Brother : nor did the adverſeneſs of his affairs end there 3 but at the ſame 
-time he ſaw the marriage conchuded between the Duke of Eſpernon, and the Counteſs 
of Candale, Heir of that moſt noble, wealthy Family 3 which -Wedding the King did 
not honour ſo much with the vanity of Pomps and Ceremonies, as he had done that 
of the Duke de Joyeuſe, but with preſents of infinite value, and. with the additions of 
incſtimable riches, whereof the Duke of Fſpernon was a very careful manager. To 
theſe ſcrious buſineſſes the Courtiers added alſo light youthful diſcourſes 3 for the Duke 
of Eſpernon loving Madamoiſelle Stavay one of the Queens Gentlewomen , and the 
Duke of Foyeuſe Madamoiſelle de Vitry, another of the ſame Court, whom they were 
wont to” preſent with very rich gifts : they. ſaid that the Duke of iJoyeuſe at his return 
found he had alſo quite loſt the heart of Madamoiſelle de Vitry 3 for being won by the 
Duke of Eſpernox”s preſents, or the hopes of marrying Monſieur de S. Goart, who de- 
pended upon him 3 with a womaniſh inconſtancy ſhe was turned to that fide, which 
cither for the love he bore her, or for envy and emulation, did wonderfully afli& him. 
Theſe things ſtriking deeply into the mind of Foyeuſe, but much more the lefſening 
of the Kings favour, which he knew to be much abated, (having publickly told him 
that the Court reckoned of him as a Poltron, and that he was not able to wipe off 
that blemiſh) he returned to the Army with thoſe few forces that were granted him, 
and (as the cuſtom is) preſent paſſion having more power with him than former be- 
nefits, he reſolved with himfelt to adhere wholly to the League, to wreak the hatred 
which he bore to his Corrival, and preſently to give battel to the King of Navarre, ho» 
ping by a famous Victory to confirm his own fortune, and make himſelf equal to the 
Duke of Gziſe , both in the Catholick party, and in the air of the common peoples 
applauſe. TD | 

d But it was in vain for him to pretend at one flight to reach ſo high a pitch, to 
which the . Gziſes by long patience and many years endeavour , had attained by little 
and little 3 and he by ſtriving. precipitately to force the nature of things , did haftily 
procure his-own ruinez to which, whilſt he runs on the one fide with an unbridled 
fury, the King of Navarre. proceeding with more circumſpeGtion, was intent in ga- 
thering, Forces from all -parts to enable, himſelf to move towards the Loire, and meet 
he Germany Army. To him were joined the Prince of Conde, the Viſcount de Tw- 
-renne, the Duke de la Tremouille, the Count de Montgomery, and the Marqueſs de Galle- 
rande , the Baron de Salignac, and a good number of Horſe and Foot under many 
Gentlemen of note, and old experienced Commanders 3 ſo that his Army was not fo 
numerous as reſolute and valiant. About this time , by the means of his ordinary 
Confidents, he had ſollicited Charles Count of Soifſons, and Francis Prince of Conty 
Brother tothe Prince of Conde, who till then had 'perſevered in the Catholick Faith, 
-and continued near the Kings perſon in the Court 3 urging to them, that the buſineſs 
now.in hand did no longer concern Religion, but the detence'of their Family , and 


the inheritance. and ſucceſſion of the Crown, to which not only He was called, but 


ſucceſſively the whole Houſe of Boxrbox ; and that it was therefore fit in that common 
.cauſe and reciprocal intereſt, they ſhould all unite themſelves, to make the greater re- 
fiſtance. againſt thoſe who went about to exclude and ruine them 3 and that they ſhould 
take. example by their Enemies, among which the Duke of Mercexr and his Brothers, 
thovgh they. were the Kings Brothers-in-law, and had from him received . much 

onour, 
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boriour and ſo many benefits, yet becauſe they were. of the Houſe of Loriix kept united 
with the Duke of Gziſe and the reft of their _ and ſtood out againſt their wa 
Sifter and Brother in-law : That if it were lawful-for theryto- do ſofor rhe excvition 
of new-, unjuſt deſigns, much mote was it lawful for them of the Houſe ofi Bui-bow £0 
unite themſelves all together, for the defence .of their moſt juſt; ancient Prerbgatives, 
which were due unto them by the legal univerfal conſent of the French Naridi's That 
they need not fear” they ſhould ſuffer any violence in their Confejcyces : 'forhe- that 
laboured for the liberty of others , would never take it away from 'thoſe that were {o 
near himſelf, but that they ſhould take example by ſo many Catholick Lords an&#Gen- 
tlemen which followed the fortune of his party. '- By which Teaſbns cheſe tWoiPrinces 
being moved, as'alſo becauſe they ſaw themſelves kept under, and lictle valued: at the 
Court, reſolved to' go over to his party, and determined that che Prince of Covty ſhould 
join with the Army of the Reiters as ſocn as they were come into! France, and'that the 
Count de Soiſſons ſhould go to the Hugonot Camp in Xaintonge3/ which that he taight 
ſecurely do , the King of Navarre gave order to the Sicurs .4e Colombiere and Sante 
Marye du Mont,- whe had raifed ſome Forces in Normandy in favour of his party; that 
they ſhould condu@ him to the paſſage of the Loyre, whicher he had ſent the Viſcount 
of Turenne with eight hundred Horſe to meet him and it fell out {6 luckily, that-the 
Count and the Norman Forces went cloſe by the Duke of Foyexſe his Army without 
receiving any damage at all, and united themſelves with very. great joy to the Army 
of the King of Navarre, who highly incenſed at the inhumanity uſed to his two Regi- 
ments which were cut in -pieces in Poitiow, being wary, y& reſolved to take revenge, 
advanced Rill forward, while the Duke of Foyewſe as it were affured of the ViRory, 
came on careleſly to meet him. = LATED 
In the mean time the German Army was upon the point of marching towards Lo- 
rain :: for the Proteſtant Princes Ambaſſadors being returned home with the angry an» 
ſwer of the King of France, the King of Denmark, Chriſtian Duke of Saxony, the Mar- 
queſs of Brandenbourgh, Prince Caſimir, the Proteſtant Cantons of Swiſſerland, with 
other Lords of the ſame Religion, at the importunity of the King of Navarre's Agents, 
but much more at the exhortations of Theodore Beza, gave reſolute order for the raifing 
of that Army 3 toward which, beſides the money gathered publickly in the Proteſtant 
Churches, and put into the hands of Prince Caſimir, there were ao ſixty thouſand 
Ducats added by the Queen of England. With this money, and the conſent and en» 
deavour of all the Proteſtant Lords in Germany, | it was cafie to raiſe an Army in that 
populous warlike Nation 3 ſo that in the beginning of Fly there met in A//ates, under 
the condu@ of Prince Caſimir, upon whom that charge had been conferred by the reſt, 
twelve thouſand Reiters, four thouſand German Foot, and ſtxteen thouſand Swifles 3 
for the other four thouſand went into Davpbine apart. Fabiax Baron d' Onaw, born 
in Pruſſia, commanded. as Prince Caſimir*s Lieutenant-GenetaT 'a man of private con- 
dition, but riſen to high- eſteem by the favour of the King -of Denmark; and of the 
Count Palatine, and accounted a man of very great boldne(s and: courage y but of nei- 
ther wiſdom nor experience proportionable to an employment of ſo great-weight © arid 
though in the beginning of Auguſt, Gmilliaume de 12 Marks Duke of Bonilloy came up 
with two thouſand Foot and three hundred French Horſe, and by Commiſion from 
the King of N4varre was to have been General of that Army 5 and though at his arri- 
val he diſplayed the white Cornet, (a mark due to the Supreme Commander) yet re+ 
taining only the name, he left the command wholly to the Baron 4 Onew; both for 
his age, and becauſe he was of the Nation, as alſo out of reſpe& to: Prince Caſimir. 
With the Duke of Boxillon were Kobert Count de 1a Mark his Brother, the Sicurs de 
Guitry, de Monluct, de 1a Nocle, and many other French Gentlemen 3 to' whom the 
Sieurs de Moxy and Cormons, with many other of their Adherents, came from Geneva 
with two hundred Horſe and cight hundred Foot 4 and every day the Army increaſed 
with the number of thoſe who ran thither from Daxphine, and the other Confines of 
Frazxce: fo that before it moved out of Alſatia,- it amounted to the number of Forty 
thouſand fighting men. | ; h 
Before this Army marched, there came an Edi& from the Emperour R Se- 
eundxs, ſent to the Baron 4* Onaw, which contained, That he having without his Li- 
cenſe, and without the Letters Patents of the '|Empire, cauſed that Army to be raiſed 


the buſineſs upon pain of the lapaial bagiſhment 
SC to 


to disband the Army raiſed without his leave, and to defiſt from 
anſwers with gxcuſes that be ought or ro defiſt, 
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to invade the Kingdom of France. ſhould preſently disband it, and defiſt from the En« 
terpriſe, under pain of baniſhment out of the Empire, both to himſelf and thoſe that 
ſhould follow him, - To which threatning the Baron 4 Oyaw anſwered in writing, 
That the Enterpriſe being neither his, nor againſt the Empire, nor againſt the King. 
dom of France, but for the relief of the oppreſſed Confederates of the Proteſtant Prin- 
ces: and. the German Nation having ever had that liberty to enter themſelves into pa 
under whom they pleaſed , fo that it were not againſt the Emperour nor his Juriſdj« 
ion, he neither thought himſelf obliged to deſift, por to disband the Army, but that 
without.offence to the Emperour he would continue the buſinefs begun by Commiſſion 
from, his Princes. Thus the Emperour making no reply, nor proceeding to any other 
new. Prohibition, ' about the middle of 4 the Army was ready.to begin to march, 
And to the end that buſineſſes might proſper vnder the conduct of the Duke of Boys 
ilbx.and' the Baron d'Onaw, the Count de ls Marck, was appointed to lead the Van: 
the commend of the German Cavalry was given to the Baron de Boxck an expert'Soul- 
dier of ' that Nation 3 that of the Swiſle Infantry, to Claude Anthony Sicur de Clervant ; 
to Mowy the command. of the French Foot 3 the Sicur de Guitry a French man, and Le 
dovick, Romf a Germin,! being Marſhals of the Field. 
Againſt all theſe preparations, the. Duke of Lorain (who in all the other Wars had 
ever ſtood Neuter, and now had declared himfelf in favour of the League, and of the 
Lords of his Family ) being firſt at the Frontiers, was in a very great fear, finding he 
had not ſufficient force to make reſiſtance, and with Letters and Meſſages ſollicited the 
Duke of Gwiſe, and all his Friends and Confederates, that fince they had drawn him 
into ſp much danger, they would alſo be ready and ſpeedy to help him: out. He had 
raiſed two thouſand Reiters out of the Territories of the Catholick Princes of Germany, 
under the- command of the Baron: of Swartzembourgh ; eight hundred other Horſe, 
ſome * Albanians, ſome Italians, and four thouſand'Foot of his own Statez to which 
Forces the Prince of Parma Governour of the Low-Countries, in performance of the 
League with the Catholick King, had added eight hundred Bourguignon Horſe, under 
the Command of the Marqueſs de-Havray, and two thouſand Foot, all Walloons, un» 
der the command of the Marqueſs de Varambene. But it being neceſſary to put a Ga 
riſon in Nancy the chief City of Lorain, and many other leſſer Towns, he had neither 
Force enough left: to hinder the paſſage of the Germans, nor to-defend his Couns 
try from their Incurſions 3 and therefore the Duke of Gmzſe, the very Soul and- Life 
of his Party, and upon whom the, Foundation of all the Afﬀairs of the League was 
m_ drew Friends and Forces together from all parts to affiſt and defend the Duke of 
orains | 
Nor did the King of France make leſs preparations than the reſt 3 but being reſolved 
to ſhew his face, and make himſelf Arbitratour of Afairs, he drew all his Forces tos 
gether : for beſides cight thouſand Swiſſe Foot raiſed under the publick colour of the 
Catholick Cantons, he alſo levied fourteen thouſand French Foot, ſummoned all the 
Souldiery, called all the Nobility to attend him, having determined to command his 
Army himſelf in perſon 3 wherein he reccived no other hinderance, but the unquietnels 
of the Pariſians 3 for the Preachers and the Council of Sixteen ceaſed not to ſtir up the 
people, and to make frequent tumults in the City, inſomuch as the Authority of the 
King and his Magiſtrates was deſpiſed and trodden under Foot, with very great dan- 
ger of an open change deſired and procured by them. Nor durſt the King in that 
,preſent' condition puniſh the authors of thoſe tumults, for fear of cauſing an abſolute 
revolt, and in a conjunRure of ſo great danger , deprive himſelf of that City, which 
had ever been the Baſis and Foundation of his Party 3 this encouraged them with more 
boldneſs to. multiply their deſigns, which wauld have produced the event aimed at by 
the Heads of the League, if firſt the imminent fear of the German Army, and then 
the Kings Oath taken againſt the Hugonots, and the promiſe wherewith he took Arms 
for the common defence, had not reſtrained and withheld the people, who out of fear, 
and ſome. certain reſpes of duty, were not very forward to embrace ſeditious 
counſels. But the King having with great dexterity and patience often quieted 
thoſe uproars raiſed without occaſions , full of ill-will towards the Heads of Sedi- 
tion, though cunningly difſembling it , having left the Queen-Mother as Regent in 
Paris, and Monſieur de Villeguier as Governour, departed from the City about the 
end of Fuly, and went to Meaux ten leagues from thence, about which place he 
had cauſcd Quarters to be taken up for his Army. Thither the Duke of Gmiſe came 
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unto him, Meaux being a Town under his command , and they met together with 
thews of excceding kindneſs and reſpe&t, but thoughts very different from the out- 
ward appearance. The diviſion of both Horſe and Foot was made in the Duke of 
Guſe's preſence, the King having appointed twenty Cornets of Horſe, and four Re- 
iments of Foot for the Duke , reſerving all the reſt for the Army which he was to 
- himſelf; but almoſt all the Horſe were withheld afterward with ſeveral excuſes, 
and the Duke of Gaiſe had only thoſe Foot left him, which were brought by his de- 
endents 3 for in their meetings and diſcourſes , ſuſpicions being rather increaſed, 
than former hearts-burning taken away, the King was ſo much the more firmly ſetled 
in his intention, to beware no leſs of the Duke of Gziſe, than of the foreign Army 3 
and to leave him weak , that he might be the more eaſily cut off , ſince that whether 
his Forces were many or few, he could do no leſs than draw near the Enemy, and fall 
upon him either in the State of the Duke of Lorain, or in the Contines of his own 
Government. 
After two days the Duke of Guiſe departed, and making his Rendezvous at St. Flo- 
rentine, a place near Troye, with ſeven hundred Cuirafſiers of Gentlemen that were his 
dependents, fix hundred Light-horſe, part Albanians, part Italians, and part ſent by the 
Sieur de Balony Governour of Cambray, and with two thouſand French Foot led by the 
Sieurs de Foannes, de'Cluſſeau, de Gies, and de St. Paul, his old Colonels, he marched 
ſtreight toward Lorain, All the Lords of that Family were met together at Nancy, 
where the Duke commonly relides, and there fell to conſult which way they ſhould 
oppoſe the German Army. The opinions wete different, or rather oppolitely contrary: 
for the French'/Lords, among which the Duke of Gaiſe was the chief, would have made 
the ſeat of the War in the State of the Duke of Lorain, a ſtreight narrow Country, and 
by reaſon of the abundance of Rivers, fit for ſome great enterpriſe, keeping the Ger- 
- mans bulied in a place where they could not hope to join with the King of Navarre, 
and where being near their own Country, they would cafily disband and run home upon 
every ſmall occafion or diſorder that might ariſe : nor did the greatneſs of the foreign 
Army at all diſmay the Duke of Giſe , a man of a reſolute undaunted courage 3 but 
deſpiling the number of raw untrained- men newly raiſed in haſte, he thought himſelf 
able to accompliſh any thing with his old tried Souldiers. But the Duke of Lorain 
was of a contrary opinion , who with the Marqueſs 4x Pont his eldeſt Son, the Count 
de $aulme his principal Miniſter, the Count de Chaligny one of the King of France his 
Brothers in law, and with the Sicurs de Ofſonville,and- Baſſompierre, thought not fit to ſub- 
mit his Country to all the dangers and miſerics of the War, and thought he had done 
too.much, in declaring himſelf for the French Lords of his Family, and in being at fo 
great charges, and in undergoing fo many dangers to ſatisfie them : wherefore he deſi- 
ring:the Germans might not be hindred in their paſſage, but that keeping all the prin- 
cipal Towns well provided, and waiting upon them with a flying Army, to the end they 
might have leſs opportunity to hurt the Country, that impetuous torrent might be ſut- 
fered to make an inundation in thoſe parts to which it naturally tended: and by how 
much the more he ſaw the Duke of Gw1ſe ready and deſirous to put the event of buli- 
neſſes opportunely to the hazard of a day, ſo much the more did he fear that danger. 
Wherefore becauſe the opinions differed, he concluded freely, that he would not have 
them to play his State at that Gamez and that if the Duke of Guiſe and the French 
Lords had an humour to fight, they ſhould reſerve themſelves till the Enemy were 
entred- into France, it ſatisfying him to preſerve his own with as little loſs as poſſibly 
hecould, conſidering the greatneſs of the Enemies Army.' With this reſolution all the 
Buards were recalled from the Confines, to quarter in ſtrong, places, and the Sieur de 
ſouville General of the Duke of Lorains Forces, rode thorow all the State, cauſing the 
Mills and Ovens to be deſtroyed, and the viduals to be carried away from all places, 
to the end that the German Army finding ſcarcity. of proviſions , might reſolve to paſs. 
on without delay : and becauſe the Duke of Guiſes forwardneſs made the Duke of ' Lo- 
rain (uſpe&, that againſt his will, he would with inferiour Forces, and without ne- 
cellity put it to a Battel, he himſelf, though far in years, would command the Army z 
and to honour the Duke of Guiſe, gave him only the charge of the Van-guard, | 
. The fame diviſions were in * wy Army 3 for the Duke of Boxillon and'the 
Count de la Mark defixed to make the ſeat of that War in Lorain, 'not only to have 
© conveniency of vidual, and to gariſon Sedan and Famets, their own Towns, which 
bordered upon that State, but alſo to ruine and undo the Duke of Lorain, whoſe 
| | Si 2 neigh» 
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neighbourhood was ſuſpeRed by them , believing that he aſpited to theit poſſeſſions, 
the truth whereof they had ſeen in the War made upon them by the Duke of Gmiſe, 
and knew much more evidently afterwards. On the other fide, Monſicur de Monglas 
the King of Navarre's Agent lately come from him, and the Sieurs de Mwoy, de Cleys 
vant, de Þ Anguiere, and almoft all the French preſſed to have them go forwatd, and 
entring into France without delay , to take the ſhorteſt cut that might bring them to 
join with the King of Navarre, whom they affirmed to be upon his march, to come as 
far as he could to meet them. There wanted not ſome among the Germans who were 
much pleaſed with the nearneſs of their own Cty, and with a War that was like 
to be fo cafie, by reaſon of the inequality of Force 3 but the Baron 4" Oxaw, intent to 
execate the Commiſſions he had received from Prince Caſimir, reſolved at laſt to go ins 
to France, without making any longer ſtay in the State of Lorain than what was ne« 
ceflarily requiſite , yet purpofing to do as much miſchief there as the brevity of the 
time rr permit , without going about to take in any Towns: with this intention, 
but with little correſpondence among the Commanders, and as little Government 
among the Souldiers, (there being no man whoſe authority and experience was pro- 


, portionable to ſo weighty a buſineſs) the German Army began to move, and upon the 


26 of Auguſt came in the Confines of Lorain. 

Already were the Guards withdrawn, which at firft had been placed at the prirci 
paſſes of that State, and. the Forces being retreated into their walled Towns, had left 
all the ways free 3 wherefore the Germans began to plunder all the Country without 
any reſiſtance 5 not forbearing murthers, firing'of Towns, nor any kind of hoſtile aQ 
whatſoever, though the harm were much the leſs, becaufe the people had had conyes 
nient time to abſent themſelyes, to drive away their cattel, and hide their goods in ſe 
cret places, and what they could not carry away they had ſpoiled and burned. But it 
was not long before the Germans fel the Forces of the League 3 for the Duke of Gzſe 
defirous to difcover their ſtrength, and to try their valour and diſcipline, fent forth 
the Sicur de Khoſne and the Baron of Swartzembourgh with two hundred Rezters, and 
three hundred French Horfe, to beat up their neareſt quarters. Theſe two Commanders 
being come upon the thirticth of Auguft where the Enemy lay, fell upon the quarter of 
the Baron de Bouck, and at firſt put them into great confuſion : and though they were 
driven back at laſt by ſo much a greater number , yet they brought away a Cornet 
with them, which the Duke of Lorain ſent preſently to the King of France, as a to- 
ken that to their coſt the German Army was come already into his Country. Yet did 
che Artny continue in the ſame confuſion, in quartering, in keeping their Guards, in 
riſing, and in marching : for the great abundance of men bred tumule and diforderof 
i (elf, and there was no Commander able to govern a Body compoſed of fo many feye 
ral Nations mixt together , and of a different manner of difcipline. The Dukeof 
Boxillon a young Lord , and though of great courage, yet of little or no experience, 
was not very' much obeyed by the Germans. The Baron & Onaw, whom they obeyed, 
might rather be counted in the number of valiant Souldiers, than of Commanders who 
for birth and wiſdom were fit for ſuch an employment 5 and the other inferiour Officers 
being of ſeveral Nations and different diſpoſitions , did rather increaſe than leſſen that 
confuſion. 

Theſe things being known to the Duke of Giſe, he defired to meet handſomly with 
them, cither as their Army was about to quarter , or to riſe, before time or experi- 
ence ſhould inform the Commanders of their errour. But the Duke of Lorain perfiſted 
in the ſame opinion, nor would pon any terms ſuffer them to come to a Battel within 
his Territories 3 and the Duke of Gwiſe was neceſſitated to comply with him , both be 
cauſe of his age, and becaufe he was in his own Country, as alſo by reafon. of the in- 
equality of the Forces : So the Reiters paſſed on without any lett or impediment, as far 
as Pont St. Vincent, a great Town ſeated upon the declining of a Hill, at the foot wheres 
of the River Mexſe paſſeth under a ſpacious Bridge of ancient building. There Mon- 
Keur de Khoſne', and an hundred Harqueburziers on horſeback, being quartered with 
three hundred Light-Horfe, the Duke of Grife came up to view the place, having re- 
folved to lodge the Vanguard there , to make the paſſage of the River more ſuſpeQed 
to the Enemies, and to make them a little more wary in pilkging the Country ':-but at 
the very time of this arrival , the German Army was eſpied fromthe top of the Hill 
marching in their diviſions direQly toward the Bridge, thorow a little Plain that ſpreads 


it elf from the bottom of the Hill: whereupon rhe Duke of Gmiſe, defirous to _ 
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the quality and order of the Enemy, having commanded out the three hundred Light- 
Horſe, drawn them up without the Town , and ſpread the hundred Hartgzebutiers 
along the bank of the River , he himſelf unarmed as he was, with the Sicurs de /a 
Chaſtre, Baſſompierre and Dunes, and two Gentlemen of his Attendents, all fix in nutm- 
der, paſſed over the Bridge, hoping to get up to ſome high place, from whence: they 
mighe conveniently diſcern the motions, and diftinlly perceive the number and order 
of the Germansz but he was hardly come to the other fde of the bank, when he was 
chatged by two Froops of Reiters who marched before the Army to diſcover the 
Country 3 to avoid whoſe fpry , he was fain to retreat over the Bridge again at a 
good xound Trot. The Enemies Horſe being come ta the bank of the River, and ſee- 
ing it defended by the Harqueburziers, and that the Duke of Gmiſe with five and twenty 
Gentlemen that were come up to him, Road firm at the entry of the Bridge, they 
made a halt to ſtay for the firſt Troops of the Army, and in the mean time one of 
them (which was a very remarkable thing) being come to the very brink of the Ri- 
ver, lighted from his Horſe, ſpanned his Carabine very leiſurely, and taking aim, gave 
fre with wonderful ſecurity 3 and though above two hundred ſhot were made at him 
in the mean time, he was not only untouched, but not ſo much as daunted at all; fo 
that he —_— horſc-back again with the fame gravity, and retreated fately a foot-pace 
to his fellows. 

In this interim, the Sieur de Gnitry Maxeſchal of the Field arrived upon the bank of 
the River with four hundred other Horſe, who with. the ewo firft Troops of Reiters 
came direQly forward to poſſeſs the Bridge : But the Dake of Guiſe finding himſelf 
much weaker than was requiſite to defend the Paſs, and that not only the Duke of 
Lirain's Army was a great way from bim, but alſo his own Van-guard which had been 
keft far behind, he cauſed the Harquebuziers to retire and put themſelves again in the 
Body of Monſieur de Khofne's Cavalry 3 and having diſpatched Bafſowpierre and La Cha- 
fre with order to put the Army in rcadinefs to receive him, in caſe heſhould be ſtreight- 
ned and followed by the Enemics, he began to retreat, skirmiſhing himſelt in the laſt 
ranks, and very gallantly ſuſtaining the Charge of the Reiters, who having pafled the 
Bridge without turther reſiltance, followed him cloſe at the heels, caracolling and gi- 
ving fire continually with their Piſtols: but being come to the bottom of the Hill, 
which had a ftcep troublefom aſcent,” the Duke of Gziſe's Light Horſe, and he himſelf 
with his Gentlemen , who were bravely mounted , got up quicklyz wherezs on the 
other fide the Retters with their great Friezeland-Hoxſes, were much longer about it, 
and after they were at the top of the Hill , were fain to make a fiand to give their 
Horſes breath z which time he opportunely- making uſe of, paſſed over another (mall 
; River that was before him , | nd roy any ſbew of flight arrived fatcly where the 

Field- Marſhals had with excelent order ſet the whole Army in Battalia 3 which being 
drawn out between three Hills in form of a Half-Moon, with the Cavalry on each 
Wing, and Foot placed within the banks and ditches, by the High-ways, and among 
the Gakes in the Vineyards defended by the Cannon planted upon a little Mount, made 
fo gallant a ſhew, that the German-Commanders being come up to face thera with the 
firlt Troops of their Forces, judged that in reſpe& of the ſtrength of that ficuation, 
the Battel was not to be hazarded, being they could by no means make the Lorain-Army 
diſl from their poſt, nor fight with it there, without too evident and almolt in- 
{upcrable diſadvantage. 

' Wherefore retiring to the main Body, they quartercd in the Villages near St. Va-+ 
eent, in the Caſtle whereof the Sicur de /a Chaftre centred that ſame night with fix hun- 
dred Muſquetiers, that it might not be left in the Enemies power: and the Duke of 
Lorain, who ſaw that contrary to his defires the Duke of Gwiſe by his boldnefs, and to 
diſengage himſelf from the Reiters, had like to have put his State in; very great hazard, 
to avoid the ſame danger, xemoved a great many miles from thence, leaving them tree 
paſſage to continue the voyage, which with pillaging and burning they had begun 3 and 
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quartering his Army in the chiefeſt places, that the Enemy might not have opportunity 


to take and ſack them, with very great care and circumſpeRion ſtood barely upon his 
ence. | 

 Atlaſt, upon the eighteenth of September the Germans arrived upon the Confines of 
France, and took up their firſt quarters at St. Vrbin z which Town being of the Duke 
of Guiſe's patrimony, was by them in a hoſtile manner burned 3 yet to put themſelves 
in order, and by reaſon of the extraordinary rains that fell, they ſtayed there fag days, 
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in which time Fraxcois Sicur de Chaſtilloy came up with a hundred Cuiraffiers, and eight 
hundred Harquebuziers on hoxfe-back, who with wonderful great difficulty had from 
the fartheſt parts of Languedoc paſſed by the way of Dauphine, and the Confines of 
$ avoy, as far as Grizelle, a Town upon the borders of Lorain, to join with the foreign 
Army 3 but being come to Grizelle, he was ſuddenly charged by the Dukes Forces, and 
conſtrained' to retreat into the Caſtle of that Town , where he had been in manifeſt 
danger by reaſon of the weakneſs of the place, i the Count de 1a Mark had not ad- 
vanced with the Van of the Army to diſengage him: who no ſooner appeared, but the 
Lorain Forces retiring, he went on to St. Vrbin to join with the reſt of the Army up- 
on the 22 of September, which day the Duke of Gmiſe (having left -the Duke of. Lo 
rain at Bar, who refuſed to enter into the Confines of the King of France unleſs he were 
called) quartered with twelve hundred Horſe and two thouſand Foot at Joinville, but 
two Leagues diſtant from St. Urbin. SNE 
The German Army entred France with an infinite deal of Baggage , not only by 
reaſon of the great ſtore of carriages which they had with them according to the us 
ſtom of their Country , but alſo of the abundance of ſpoil and plunder they had got in 
the Territories of Lorain, and which they ſtill increaſed daily 3 nor did their diſorders 
and confuſions ceaſe, though they were come into an Enemies Country, ſuſpe&ed on 
every (ide 3 but rather every one preſuming upon the greatneſs of their ſtrength, (for 
they were above forty thouſand 'fighting men) they quartered very wide and open, 
minded nothing but pillage, were negligent in their guards and marches, the helds be- 
ing every where full of Grapes, of which that Nation being exceeding greedy , they 
diſordered their Squadrons, and ran confuſedly to fatisfic their gluttony 3 and ſo much 
the more, becauſe the Duke of Guiſe*'s handful of men made by him contemptible to 
their pride - nor did they think they could meet with any thing that could do harm to 
ſo much a greater number, well armed, well mounted , well provided, (which was 
true) but wonderfully ill ordered and diſciplined. The number of Commanders made 
opinions differ about the way they ſhould march 3 for ſome counſelled, that following 
the caſineſs of the ways and the abundance of victuals , they ſhould go on thorow 
Champagne to Brye, and to the Iſle of France as far as the City of Pa?s, to ſtrike the 
very heart of the Catholick party, and not to linger about matters of ſmall impor- 
tance,; experience having ſhewed, that the Hugonots had never had bope of victory, ' 
but when they had entered the very bowels of the Kingdom, and brought terrour and 
damage to the City of Paris : but others knowing that they wanted a General who 
was capable to manage the weight of that imployment , and that therefore all their 
marches were difficult and dangerous, perſwaded to move freight towards the head 
of the River Loyre, to paſs over it above /2 Charite, or at ſome other place thereabout, 
and to go without delay to join with the King of Navarre, without whoſe condud and 
command they deſpaired of effeing any enterpriſe. The laſt opinion prevailed, and 
with that intention croffing the Provinces of Champagne and Bourgongne about the end 
of September, they took the dire& way toward 12 Charite, to paſs the River there, as 
the Duke of Dexx-ponts had done at the ſame place 3, and becauſe the Count de 1a Mark 
died about that time of a natural death , the charge of the Van-guard was given to 
Monſieur de Chafillox. | | 
The Duke of Guiſe followed the track of the Germans; and though his Brother 

the Duke of Mayenne were joined with him, with the Forces he brought out of his 
Government of Bourgongnez and though the Marqueſs du Pont had followed him alſo 
with no contemptible number of Gentlemen , whereby in all he had fifteen hundred 
Horſe, and little more than three thouſand Foot, yet becauſe he had no Body of an 
Army, he quartered always in advantageous places, keeping near the Germans, chat 
he might not loſe any opportunity (which he watched for with extream diligence and 
impatient deſire ) to fight 3 but the Duke of Mayenn? following his old ſtayed reſolu- 
tions, and the Marqueſs d# Pont inftructed by his Fathers admonitions, did opportunely 
allay his forwardnefs, ſhewing him that the whole fortune of the: Houſe of Lorain was 
reduced to that ſmall handful of men, and would run, into a manifeſt ruine, if he ſhould 
be ſo raſh as to aſſault the Enemy with Forces ſo infinitely inferiour : that he could 
give no' greater joy nor contentment to his Enemies, than to offer up the whole being 
of their Family to ſpoil and hayock by ſo certain a danger, the event whereof, whats 
ſoever it could be , would overthrow his Forces fox-ever : that. it was a buſineſs of 
lopg ,«mature deliberation ,.and-which coyld never be ſufficiently.pondered and Fri 
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cuſſed, to hazard all his former labours, all his preſent Eſtate, and all his future hopes 
pon the caſt of a = with ſo much diſadvantage : and with what ſtrength, with 
what number of Horſe and Foot would he affail an Army of ſixteen thouſand Horſe 
and twenty thouſand German Foot, flanked with four thouſand of the choiceſt French 
Firelocks ? that it was no ſmall matter if they could be able to defend the principal Ci- 
ties, and the walled Towns of thoſe Provinces which were under their Government 5 
and that he alone ought not to aſſume that charge to himſelf which principally con- 
cerned the King of France , and which never had been aſſumed by ſo many others; 
who upon occalion of other German Armies had had the care of the Frontiers, and 
who preſerving only the places of conſequence, had let the ſtorm flie where the prin- 
cipal Armies were, and where the whole ſum of buſineſſes did refide. Theſe confide- 
rations abated, but extinguiſhed not the ardour of the Duke of Gziſe , who havin 
valter thoughts, and higher deſigns, did within himſelf alone preſs forward the effet- 
ing his own reſolutions : for having undertaken- to be Patron of the League, aſſumed 
the care of the popular cauſe, and conceiving hopes of ruining his adverſaries, and 
making himſelf not only Arbitrator and Moderator of the Kingdom, but alſo the glo- 
xious Reſtorer of the Roman Catholick Religion, he foreſaw he ſhould grow leſs in re- 

tation, and loſe his credit within and without the Kingdom, if the King, and not 
be. ſhould win the Victory over the Germans, which would turn the ſcale, and make 
him Superiour that ſhould obtain it : beſides, ſuſpeRing that the King held ſecret in» 
telligence with the Hugonots, he feared that the Reiters joyning with the King of Na- 
varre , and the King being on the other ſide with a ſtrong Army in the field , they 
might catch him between them 3 and therefore he aſpired with all the powers of his 
mind, to deſtroy, or at leaſt weaken that Army, before it could come to the conſum- 
mation of that deſign : finally, the deſire of glory which in him was moſt ardent and 
unmeaſurable, would not let his mind be in quiet, it he did not make his valour fa- 
mous in ſo conſpicuous an occaſion : Wherefore, ſometimes marching before, ſome- 
times beſide, ſometimes behind the Enemy, with unwearied diligence both in trimſelf 
and in his Souldiers, he uſed all his uttermoſt endeavours to incommode and diſtreſs 
them, by putting them upon a neceſlity -of quartering cloſe together, by protracting 
w_ retarding their march, and finally by firiving to bring them to a ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions. 

But the abundance of Wine, Grapes, Fruits, and Fleſh, whereof there was great 
plenty in thoſe Provinces, did more harm to the Germans than all the labour and in- 
duſtry of the Duke of Guiſe 3 for by exceſs and ſurfeiting , in a Country differing 
from their natural climate, ſuch frequent dangerous diſeaſes were gotten into the Ar- 
my, that their number daily decreaſed, and their march was not a little flackened 3 to 
which the rains of Atzmn being added, which were wonderfully immoderate in the 
beginning of Ottober, did much increaſe the mortality 3 and in that deep dirty Country 
the ways were ſo broken, that it was moſt difficult for ſo great a multitude to march, 
. being (as they were wont) exceedingly ill ordered and commanded. 

The ſame rains did alſo hurt the Duke of Giſe's Army, and ſo much the more, be- 
cauſe being in continual motion, they did perpetually ſuffer by the ill weather : But 
though the Souldiers were without ſhoes, and almoſt without clothes, and their horſes 
tired and almoſt quite ſpoiled, yet the great confidence they had in their Commander, 
and ſceing him the firſt in all incommodities and fufferings, made every one undergo 
them willingly 3 and becauſe they were all old Soulfiers, hardned to the toils of War; 
' the diſcaſes did not ſpread amorigſt them, which had brought the affairs of the Enemy 
into a very ill condition. In this manner, with frequent skirmifhes, the Armies came 
as far as Chaſtillon upon the Seine, where the Sicur de 12 Chaſtre having put himſelf ing 
for the defence of that Town, not ſb ſtrong as populous 3 as the Germans paſſed by 
they skirmiſhed continually for four hours, with ſome loſs on both ſides. 

But having paſſed the Seine at Chaſtilon, turning on the right hand , they marched 
from thence toward 12 Charite to paſs the Loyre, not in thoſe places that are nearer to 
the head of it, as the King of Navarre had direQed, and as his Agents put them in mind 
to do 3 but to endeavour to get a Bridge over which they might paſs conveniently: and 
of this reſolution not the Commanders , but the tumultuous cries of the Army were 

occaſion, who would not hear of being led thorow narrow, barren, mountainous 
Countries,as thoſe parts are from whence the River ſprings,but would ſpread themſelves 
with cheix wonted pillagings and licentious manner of living, in the more fertile, ſpa- 
cious 
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Charite, and the paſſes near unto it. Wo” | s Ja 
\ Bait they were extreamly deceived in. their hopes 3' for the King of France being 
departed from Meazx, and then from Gien, where he had made the general Rendez- 
vous of his:Army, and being come to Eftampes with eight thoufand Swifſes, ten thou« 
ſand French Foot, and four thouſand .Horſe, the Dake: of: Nevers\cormmanding as Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Army, and the Duke of Eſpernon leading the Van, by their ad- 
vice was: prudently come unto the Loyre 3 and-having broken and ſpoiled all the paſſes, 
taken away all the Boats, and well gariſoned and provided all: the Towns, encamped 
along the banks of the River, to hinder the Enemies from wading over, or paſſvg it 
in any place. "0 WED 
- -Fhis difficulty exceedingly puzled the German Army : for having been made be- 
lieve by the French Commanders , both before they were raiſed, and after they were 
Entered into France, that the King would tacitly give way to-their paſſage, and join- 
ing with the King of Navarre, and that they were to have no other Enemy but the 
Duke of Gziſe, whoſe Forces were not to be feared & as ſoon as they ſaw the King in 
Arms, and reſolved to oppoſe them in a hoſtile manner, not only with a very great 
frength, but with wonderful providence and Military policy : and after that the Duke 
d' Efpernon, who was generally thought partial to the Hugonots, did perſonally aſſail 
ſome Troops of Horſe that plundered the Country 3 and having ſlain many of them; 
took one of their Cornets, there entered ſuch a confuſion into the Army, that the au- 
thority of the Commanders was not able to ſettle it. - The German Cavalry began to 
cry out aloud for their pay , which had been promiſed them at their entry into the 
Kingdom, nor had money appeared yet from any place to fatisfie them.- The 'Swiſſe 
that ſaw their»Country-men with the King , with the. publick Colours of the Can- 
tons, talked of going over to his Army 3 and generally all of them murmured , that 
having becn promiſed to be led by a Prince of the Blood, they yet ſaw not any one ap- 
pearz and every hour tumultuouſly threatned the French Commanders, becauſe they 
had rafhly brought them thither, and falſly perſwaded them that they held intelligence 
with the King of France, In this Mutiny the Commanders being come to the head 
of the Army , it was without much conſideration precipitately reſolved amidſt that 
univerſal cry and tumult, to turn back again, and get into the Country of Beowſſ*, (the 
ordinary nouriſher of the War) and in the mean time to ſend men to the King of Na- 
varre, to demand money and a General , and to know which way the Army ſhould 
march to unite themſelves moſt eaſily with him, _ . | | 
At: that time the King of Navarre, being departed from the places that held of his 
party with the greateſt number he could gather together, and having muſtered them, 
marched diretly toward the Loyre to find ſome means of joining, with the foreign 
Army. But the Duke of Foyexſe, who ſpurred on by ambition, had wholly given him- 
ſelf over to the defigns of the League, was inconſiderately gone from Saumwur, and came 
with his whole Army to meet the Hugonots, deſiring with great confidence by all means 
to ive them 'Battel. Two little Rivers parted the two Armies from one another, one 
called the Iſle, and the other the Drowgne 3 the Iſle on the Duke of Foyenſe's fide 3 the 
Droxgne (much the bigger) on the King of Navarre's; and+between both Rivers were 
la Roche-Chalais , a Town near the Iſle; and near the Drougne Contra , a brave houſe 
built by Laxtree, a famous Commander in the Wars of 1taly. Both the Generals thought 
with reafon that the paſſage of the River might cauſe a diſadvantage to the Enemy, 
and therefore the Duke of Foyeuſe paſſed the Iſle with all ſpeed, upon the nineteenth of 
Odober in the evening, and quartered at lu Roche-Chalais, with an intention to lie the 
night after at Coutras , and to meet the King of Navarre , and fight with him as he 
paſſed the Droxgne. To that purpoſe he ſent Captain Mercurio Bxa before with the 
Albanians, to-pofſe(s Contras , and had ſent away Colonels to take up quarters there: 
But the King of Navarre, who commanding an old well-exercifed Army , defired to 
meet in the plain field without advantage of ground or Rivers, had waded over the 
Drowgne.the ſame day betimes in the morning , and had alſo ſent the Duke de 1a Tri- 
monille to make himſelf Maſter of Coutras, and he himſelf followed the ſame way with 
the whole Army in Battalia, There was no doubt but the: Albanian Light-horſe were 
eaſily driven back by the greater number : and returning the ſame- night. to /a Roche 
Chalais, related to the Duke of Foyenſe, who was ſitting at a gallant Supper with many 
of the Nobility, that the King of Navarre had paſſed the Drougne, and was quartered in 
NT the 
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the Village at Contras with all his Army preſently the Duke turning about to his 
' Officers, faid, fo loud, that every one tight hear him, So, ws have the Enemy ſhut up 
between two Kivers, and be cannot now eſcape ws z let every one be ready for the Battel' to 
morrow by break of day. | LY 


The Duke's Army was full of Nobility, and i number 10060 ftrotigs but the 


grcateſt part men rather forward then expert, who axcounting the Victory certain, ca- 
xed little for that order and diſcipline, which al alwaycs uſes to cauſe it in ſuch 
encounters 3 there was no Commander, whoſe authority and experience conld regulate 
the unbridled raſhneſs of the young Gentry, which greedily made haſte tocome tothe 
buſinels;: believing firmly, that they had impriſoned the Enemy between two Rivers 3 
and thercfore the next morning, being the twentieth of Odober, they began two houts 
before day to march, {tragling confuſedly toward the Field where the Battel was to be. 
There they were drawn into Battalia, as well as poſſible they might, by the Sicar 4e 
Levardin Licutenant-General, having ſpread a long Body of Lanices in the Plain, on 
whoſe Wings were two Battalions ot Infantry, which flanked it 6n either fide, and 
he himfdf with the. Light-Horſe, led by the Sieur de Montigay, and Mercurio Bu, was 
at the Head of the whole Army, having placed 'the Artillery #t the point of the left 
Win 6 o! { #4 
Bur, the Confaſion of thoſe untrained Soldiers, wh6 were come thither without or- 
der, and had ſcatteringly broken their Ranks, and diſordered their Squadrons 3 and the 
way alſo to the place appointed; being (to ſaythe ttath) narrow and Woody , made 
them loſe ſo much-time in embatctlting,that the King of Navarre, hnding that the Ene- 
my.moved, had conveniency to bring up his Artillery, which by reafon of their haſty 
paſſage , was left the night before on the other fide the River 3 who otherwiſe muft 
have been fain to fight Without his Canon, which would have been an extreme diſad- 
to him. - Now, having reccived that benefit by the flowneſs of the Enemy, 
he divided his Army, conſiſting of 2500 Horſe, and 4000 Foot, ihto ſeven Squadrons, 
whereof four were Cuirathers, one of Light-horſe, and two of Foot, and cauſcd: the 
Culyerins, and the fmall Field-picces to be planted im' the front of the Army wpon the 
bank of the River, in a place ſomewhat higher then the Plain 3 the two middle Squ- 
drons which made the bottom of the half-moon he commanded himſelf 3 the Prince of 
Conde, and the Count de Soifſoxs on the right hand 3' and on the left the Viſcount de 
Jwrenue, the Light Horſe were commanded: by the Duke 4e 12 Tremoxille ,) and the 
Sieur de Vivans, who was Marſhal of the Ficld 3 and the two' Bodies of Foot on the 
right hand were commanded by the Baron de Salignae, Chaſtelnew, and Parabiere, who, 
upon their-flank had a thick "Wood, and a ditch of ſeven foot-broad 3 and by Lorges, 
Preais, and Charboniere on the left, all 'old expert Colonels of that party, who were de- 
fended with the Walls and Buildings of the Park, but more eſpecially of the Warren. 
The care of the Artillery was cormmitted to the Sieur de Clairmont * Marqueſs of Ge- 
lerende, and the Baggage either purpoſely, or by chance, was left in the Village.of Cou- 
tres, without any Guard cither of Horſe or Foot. | "2 
of Foyeuſe's was 'loathed all with 


.. The Armies were very different 4- for the Duke 

ich upper Coats, ſet forth with gallant Liverics,Plumes, and' other wanton ornaments, 

ut balt in diſorder. and all wavering, a manifeſt pn of want of experictice ; whereas 
the King of Navarr's had no other ſhew then that of Iron, nor other ornaments then 
their Arms ruſty with the rain, yet united and compated in 4 firm perfe& artay, 
ſhewed their worth moſt clearly iti Soldier-fike aQions and betiaviour. The Chon 
began to play on all ſides ( the Sun being above two houres high) but either with dit- 
ferent induſtry or fortune 5 for theKing of Navarr's making a lane thorough the.Catho- 
lick Lances, and pailing from thente ito the Squadrons of Infantry, made a very great 
laighter of thein, and put theni/all into confuſion 3 but the Duke's Canoneers level- 
kd their Pieces ſ{dlow; that all-the Bullets Riruck into the ground, and killed no body 
except one Gentleman of the Prince of Conde*s ;* which the Situr de Lavardin perceivy 
ing, and knowing that to give the Enemies time to charge again , and redbuble their 
great ſhot, w cauſe the total routing of the Army, which was ſo broken and diſ- 
order'd by the Artillery, that they Hardly kept in Battalia, having commanded to ſound 
a charge, fell in with his Light-Horſe(o farionſly upon thoſe of the Enemy.which ſtood 
over againſt him, to-the number of forme two hundred, that the Sicur d+ Montigny kfl- 
kd the Duke ae {a Tremonille's horfe under Hit , and Captain M* arm Buz wounded 
the Sicur de Vidane Marſhal of the Field very dangerouſly 3 and having (attercd bon 
Tt light- 
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light-Horſe, came up to the Squadron of Cuiraſſiers, led by the Viſcount of Twrenye 
whom they charged not in the Front, but ruſhed fiercely upon their flank, and ma. 
king way quite thorough them (whatſoever the occaſion was, for it was afterward di. 
verſly ſpoken of) ran on with full ſpeed tothe Village of Contras, where the Enemies 
Baggage was. There the Albanians -being out of breath , with the length of their 
career, and ſeeing booty before them, fell to pillage, and were fo long before they rat. 
lied again, that they reſolved to retire into ſpme place of ſecurity. without doing any 
further ſervice. But the King of Navarre having briefly exhorted his men to fight for 
their common ſafety, and having put Thirty Gentlemen before him with ſhort Lan- 
ces, ran but ten paces to meet the Catholick Cavalry, who having begun their Charge 
too ſoon, were in ſuch diſorder with the length of their career,that their Lances wrought 
not their wonted effe, and did no good at all z wherefore being thrown away, the 
fight remained equal, wherein, belides the valour of the Soldiers, their Squadrons be. 
ing much harder to break thorough, then the long weak Battalion of the Duke de Fo. 
euſe, the Cavalry of the Catholicks was routed and defeated in lefs then half an hour, 
the Duke himſelf, among an infinite of Lords and Gentlemen being left dead 3 for be- 
ing overthrown upon the ground, and offering .300000 Crowns in ranſome, 'he was 
with three Piſtol ſhots moſt violently ſlain. Nor had the Infantry better fortune then 
the Cavalry 3 for being charged on all ſides, and fierce cries reſounding every where, 
that every one ſhould remember the ſlaughter of St. Eloy , where two Regiments of 
the King of Navarr's were cut in pieces without mercy, the Solfliers were not ſatisfied 


, till they had put moſt of them to the Sword 3 the Commanders being not able to re 


ftrain their fury, nor the King of Navarre to prevent it , being buſied otherwhere in 
chaſing the Reliques of the Cavalry. 

The ſlavghter of the Conquered, and purſuit of the Conquerors, laſted three houres, 
after which they were Maſters of the field , of the Canon,Colours, and Baggage, where- 
in (to the laughter of Soldiers, accuſtomed to the toils of War) they found many of 
thoſe ſofter accommodations of:caſe and tenderneſs uſed in the Court. Therewere 
Nain three thouſand five hundred of the Catholicks, belides the Duke of Foyenſe, the 
Count de $.Sanveur his brother, Breſay, who carried the General's Cornet, the 
Counts de Suſe, d' Aubijoux, and Gavelo, Colonel Tiercelin, and many others : but rhe 
number -of priſoners was much greater; for except Lavardin, . Montigny, and Mercurio 
Bua, who ſaved themſelves, all the reſt remained in the power of the Enemy. On 
the King of Navarr's fide there were not full Two hundred killed, among which not 
any many of great note 3 and among thoſe that were wounded, onely the Sieur de Vi- 
vans , Captain Favas, and the Viſcount de Twrenne but ſlightly. In this fo great Vi- 
Rory the King of Navarre ſhewed his clemency no leſs then he had done his prudence 
before in preventing the Enemy, and ranging his Army in order, and his valour in 
fighting : for being returned into the place of the battel, he ſiayed the ſlaughter of the 
Catholick Infantry, received the, priſoners courteouſly, commending thoſe that had 


| behaved themſelves well in that ation, ,and pitying the death of the reſt that had been 
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ſain in the fury of the Battel, cauſed the dead Body of the Duke de Foyeuſe to be ho- 
nourably put in a Leaden Coflin, and granted it! to thoſe that came to demand it; ' 
who _ it to be carrjed to Parir, where, with a ſolemn Funeral it was magniticent- 
ly buried. | | 

This Victory of the King of Navarr's, the firſt cauſe and original of his ſafety, and 
ſo much the more glorious, as being the firſt the Hugonots had obtained in the revo- 
lution of ſo many Wars, did not much diſpleaſe the King of France, as well becauſe he 
deſired not the King of Navarr's total ſuppreſſion, left the Gziſe's FaGtion ſhould be 
ſo much increaſed, as to remain arbitrators alone of the Forces of the Kingdom, as alſo 
becauſe the Duke of Foyeuſe, raiſed by him with ſo much favour, toſuch a height of ho- 
nour and greatneſs, proved molt ungrateful to him 3 being, out of an emulation to 
the Duke & Eſpernon, turned to favour the League and if not openly, at leaſt ſecret- 
ly, united to the deſigns of the Lords of Giſe. Nor did it trouble him that the King of 
Navarre, having got the Victory, and overcome the hinderance of that Army, was a- 
ble to march to meet the Germans 3 for he with a ſtronger Army had taken all the Paſ- 
ſes of the Loyre, and ſo guarded the banks of the River every where, that he was cer- 
tain neither of the Enemies Armies could paſs over it 3 and he hoped not onely to drive 
away the Germans victoriodſly 3 but alſo that they ſhould be inſtruments to ruine and 


ſuppreſs the Houſe of Gxiſe,andall the Plots and Machinations of the League. L 
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At this time the German Army was in wonderful diſcord and confuſion, not onely 
becauſe there neither came Money to pay them, nor that Prince of the Blood that had 
been promiſed them for their General , and becauſe their hopes of being able to joyn 
with the King of Navarre began to diminiſh 3 but alſo becauſe the Duke of Eſpernor, 
who led the Van-guard of the Kings Army, having often beaten up their quarters, they 
werecertainly aſſured, that the King, contrary to what their Commanders had per- 
ſwaded them, had taken Arms againſt them, and followed them with a mighty Army, 
fince they turned back from the River Loyre. But the Swiſſe Infantry were more 
unruly than all the reſt 3 for ſeeing other Foot-ſoldiers of the ſame Nation, with the 
publick Enſigns of the Cantons in the Kings Army, though they were of another Res 
ligion , were very unwilling to fight againſt their Country-men, and as unwilling to 
break their Confederacie and loſe their friendſhip with the King of France, with whoſe 
conſent, and for the good of whoſe Kingdom, they were told they ſhould fight when 
they came from home. The death of Colonel Tileman , who commanded all the 
Swiſſes under the Sicur de Clervant, put the affairs in an abſolute confuſion : for dying 
ſuddenly of a malignant Feaver and a bloody Flux, they had no Commander left that 
had authority enough to reſtrain the unrulineſs of the Soldiers, ſo that they tumultu- 
ouſly reſolved to ſend meſſengers to the King of France, and to make up an agreement 
with him : which being come to the knowledge of the Baron de Oxaw, and the French 
Comtnanders, they made ſo, much the more haſte in marching away from the Kings 
Army, to get into the Country of Beauſſe, where the abundance of proviſions and pil- 
lage might make the Swiſfes forget the tumultuous reſolution they had taken. But 
this haſty march brought greater confuſion into the Army, troubled with a great mul- 
titude of ſick men, ſome whereof were left behind in their ſeveral quarters, and miſc- 
rably murdered by the Country people 3 ſome carried along upon their Carriages, and 
following ſlowly the ſpeed of thoſe that were in health, were the cauſe that they quar- 


tered confuſedly and in places. 


This diſorder was very well known to the Duke of Guiſe, who, at their returning 
back from the River Loyre, had moſt wiſely put himſelf between their Army and the 
City of Paris, to keep that City faithful co him, and to increaſe both the affeion the 
people bore him, and his reputation, as if he were the onely defence that hindered 
that mighty Army of the Germans from offending the City and Territories of Paris 3 
whereas the King following ſlowly, ſeemed to have given over all care of the Pariſi- 
ans, He alwayes lay in ſecure advantageous places, not far from the enemies Army, 
but made the wayes be continually well cleared by Captain Thomaſo Fratta an Alba- 
nian, and the Sicur de Vins, who had the charge of the Light-Horſe, and who ſending 
Scouts. abroad, and bringing in intelligence every minute, gave hit notice of the mo- 
ving and progreſs of theEnemy. The Germans were come into theTerritories of Montar- 
gi, twenty eight Leagues from Paris 3 and,upon the twenty ſixth of Oftober,were quar- 
tered in this manner, The Baron de Onaw, with the biggeſt Body of Horſe, at Vil- 
mory, a- very great Village : The Swiſſes under the Walls .of Montargis , which Town 
was above two great Leagues from thence 3 and the reſt of the Army ſcatteredin-ſeve- 
ral places about Vilmory; but ſome a League,ſome two Leagues from the Head-quarter. 

The manner of their lying being told the Duke of Gwiſe, and the draught and plat- 
form of it being brought unto him by Captain Thomaſo, whilſt he was at table at Cour- 
texay with the Marqueſs dx Pont, and the Dukes of Mayenne, Nemours, Aumale, and El- 
bexf, he fate a while muſing, and filent, and then having ſent for his own Trumpet, 
commanded him to ſound Borteſelle, and that every body ſhould be in a readineſs to 
march within an hour. At which order the Duke of Mayenne asking him,. to what 
purpoſe he would move, and whither he intended to go3 he replyed inſtantly, To 
beht with the Enemy. The Duke of Mayexne, who knew the inequality of 
their Forces, began to ſmile, and ſaid, he was contented to be - jefted with; . To 
which the Duke of Giſe anſwered, with a grave countenance, that he ſpoke in very 
good earneſt 3 and that they who had not the couxage to fight might ſtay in their quar- 
ters3 and without more words put on his Arms, and having ſet all things in order, 
took Horſe without any further delay. His authority was ſuch, and his Soldiers had fo 
great a confidence in him, that when it was known they were preſently to go charge 
the Army of the Reiters, there was no man diſmayed at the great diſparity of cheir num- 
ders, but as if they were going toa certain Victory, the Foot and Horſe, in emulation 
ofone another,ftrove who ſhould be firſt in order and ready to march; only the Duke of 
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Mayenne, and the Marqueſs dx Pont, confidering the | —mnnemy and number of the Ger- 
man Army, and that by fighting, the whole Houſe of Lorain, and the fortune of them 
all, was ſet upon the caſt of a Dye, and in a moſt dangerous precipice , would haye 
diſſwaded the Duke of Guiſe, ſhewing, that they could not believe, that he, a prudent 
wary man, would hazard all his fortune at ſo dangerous a game: But he, perſiſting in 
his reſolution, told them, That, to the end they might not think him raſh, he would 
make them partakers of his deſign, which was, About midnight to fall into their Head. 
quarter, where he knew they kept not ſo ſtrict Guards as. they ought, nor were {6 
vigilant as Military Diſcipline required, being certain, that in the tumult and uncer- 
tainty of the dark, the other quarters, neither knowing who, nor how ſtrong th 


* were, by reaſon the King's Army was not far off, would never ſtir toaffiſt the Head. 


quarter, but would rather fortifie themſelves within their own,till break of day : But 
it was moſt probable of all, that the Swiſſes would do fo, who were fo far off, that they 
could by no means poſſible come time enough to help them : Wherefore, that quar- 
ter being ſuddenly affaulted , where they ſlept in eaſe and ſecurity , without the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of an Enemy , he was moſt affured to have the Victory, and, in that man- 
ner, todiſorder the whole Army 3 and, though it ſhould ſfucceed:contrary to what rea- 
ſon perſwaded, he could not want time and means to retreat with his Forces, not be+ 
ing troubled with any Carriages: And, becauſe the Duke of Mayenne anſwered, That 
indeed, it was a thing probable, in appearance, to ſucceed, but yet to be well thought 
upon 3 he ( almoſt angry ) reply'd, That he that could not think of it in a quarter 
of an hour, would never think of it'in all his life time: Whereupon, the conſiders 
tions of all the reſt yielding to the authority of ſo noble a Man, they began to march + 
bout. the ſhutting in of the evening, with a deſign to be about midnight at. Vilmory, 
feven Leagues from thence. | | 

The Duke of Gziſe marched firſt of all with thirty Gentlemen, and ſixty Albanian 
Light-Horſe 3 the Infantry followed: in two diviftions, one of which conſiſted of rhe 
Regiments of Ponſenat and Chevriepes, commanded by the Sicur de Cluſear; and the 
other of the Regiments of Gzes and de Boxrg, commanded by Colonel Sr.Paul. Aﬀer 
theſe went the Cavalry z the Vanguard (being five hundred Horſe) was led by the 
Duke of Mayenne the Battel ( being four hundred ) by the Marqueſs dx Pont, with 
whom were-the Dukes of Nemoxrs, and Elbexf; and the Rere (being four hundred 
more) by the Duke of Azmale and the Chevalier his brother. In this order they came 
into the Plain near Vilmory after midnight , and having found no obſtacle, either of 
perdu's, or any partics that ſhould have rid the patroxille, the Duke of Gmiſe putting 
himſelf at the head of the Infantry, led it filently into the Borg (which thick of Hous 
ſes ſpreads it ſelt about half a Mile in length ) and entered fo ſoftly, that the ſtreet 
was full of his Soldiers, before the Germans, who ſlept ſoundly, heard any thing at 
all of them. The Cavalry was already ſet in order in the Field, the Duke of Mayenne 
having the right hand, the Duke of Ammale the left,and the Marqueſs 4 Pont between 
them, encompailing the whole Boxrg almoſt on every ſide, to catch thoſe, who, ſcaping 
from the fury of the Foot, ſhould try to ſave themſelves inthe field. 

All things being ordered in this manner, the Duke of Gwi/e gave ſign to Colonel St. 
Paxl, who, with a great volley of Muskets, began to ſet fire on the neareſt houſes, and 
the ſame did Colonel 4 Cluſear on his fide ſo that in a very ſhort time the Alames gave 
tight to the place of Battel, if it may be called a Battel z where the Germans, unexpeQ- 
edly aſſaulted, weve, without making any reſiſtance, either ſlain 'by the Sword, burnt in 
the Fire, or deſtroyed with a thick hail of bullets. Onely the Baron & Onaw, who lay 
at the fartheſt end of all the Town,had time to get on horſeback before the ſtorm of the 


' Infantry fell upon him, and ſecing the high ſtreet which led into the fie}d was all on 


fire, and commanded 'by the enemies Soldiers, he turned upon the right hand with an 
hundred. Horſe that followed him, and through a narrow Lane galloped out into the 
Ficld,, where, having encountred the Vanguard, which was led up by the Duke of May 
exe to.charge him, as he was a moſt valiant undaunted ſoldier, he ruſhed furiouſly ins 
to the midſt of the Enemies, and meeting with the Duke of Mayenne himſelf, diſcharg: 


and £d a/Piſtol gallantly in his very face, which hitting ſomething low upon the chin of his 
helmet, did him no harm at all 3 but the Duke of Mayenne having taken notice that the 
Baron was without his head-piece, becauſe he had not had time to put on all his Arms, 
ſtrook him. a flaſh over the Fore-head, notwithſtanding which he paſſed on into the 
7 him that carried —— 

ornet 3 


midit-vf the Squadron, and with his other Piſtol kille 
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Cornet 5 but all the Van-guard falling cloſe upon him, he having left above eighty of 1587. 
his men/ upon the place, broke through all the Squadron with fourteen in his compa- 
hy, under favour of the darkneſs, and being ſheltered by the night, ſaved himſelf ac 
Chaſteau-Landon , where another part of his Army was quartered. In the mean . 
time the Infantry had made an end of deſtroying the reſt of his men, who periſhed all 
in the fire of the Town, not being any way able to ſave themſelves, with o little dan- 
ger tothe Conquerors, that 6nely three men were wounded 3 but with ſo much ſpoil 
and rich booty, that never any Soldiers were more loaden with wealth then they for 
beſides ſeven Cornets, two ,Camels that carried the Generals baggage, and two braſen 
Kettle-drums, which for Pomp waited on the Cornet of the Chict Commander,the Sol- 
diers took above 2800 Horſes, many gold Chains, no ſmall ſtore of Plate, rich clothes, 
and other things of exceeding great value, beſides the Mony found about thoſe that 
were dead ; and the benefit of their prey was ſo much the greater, as the Soldiers that 
fought were but few-in number The Duke of Guiſe, who was run to help his Bro- 
ther the Duke of Mayenne, whither the cry and tumulet of the fight had called him, 
found that the Enemies were defeated , and the Baron 4* Onew fled , with the loſs of 
ſeventeen Gentlemen of the Duke of Mayenne's own Troop, and onely four more 
wounded, and when he faw all things in his own power, that he might not give the 
other quarters time to fall upon him, nor the Swiſles to move that way, he ſounded 
a retieat before break of day, and with his Infantry all mounted on Horſeback, re- 
turned in. the ſame order to his own quarters. The number of the ſlain was never (6 
uncertain in any ation as in this for though one ſide endeavoured to encreaſe, and 
the other to diminiſh. it, yet it is moſt clear there could not be any certain particular 
knowledge of it, becauſe the greateſt part of them periſhed in the fire. 

This overthrow did much diſmay the German Army, who thought the Duke of 
Gziſe's induſiry moſt wonderful , and his courage no leſs admirable, and therefore 
ſtood in exceeding great fear of him: but they were as much territied by the carele(- 
neſs of the Baron 4 Onaw, who, to his diſhonour, had, by his want of Military diſci- 
pline, given opportunity to the vigilancy and celerity of his Enemies ; whereupon, if 
the diſorders and confutions were very great among them before, they were multipli- 
ed afterward to ſuch a height, by their fear of the Catholicks, and diſtruſt of their 
own General, as opened the way to their utter ruine and deltrufion 3 for the S$wiſſes 
preſently ſent meſſengers to the King of Fraxce, who, being brought in by the Duke 
of Newers, were received by him with a ſowre countenance, and angry words, not that 
he was not very glad to make a compolition with them, but becauſe he defired to 
draw the buſineſs out in length, that the German Army might not be diſſolved, till 
the Duke of Guiſes boldneſs and thirſt of glory had brought him to ſome precipice. 
Likewiſe the Reiters, and particularly thoſe that had loſt their Baggage in the defeat of 
Vilmory, mutined, demanding their pay, and the French Commanders diſagreeing a- 
mong themſelves, could hardly keep their Foot together, that were molt pitifully worn 
out by the extream wet weather of Autumn thus every thing tended to manifeſt ru- 
ine and deſtruction. | 217 

But it fell out luckily 3 for Francis of Bowrbox Prince of Conty, deſtined from the 
beginning to be their General, arrived then at the Army, who, though he came wirhout 
Train, without Money, and was of himſelf but little able to command in War ; yet 
being a Prince of the Blood, and Son of the fo renowned glotious Prince of Conde, he 
filled the whole Army with joy ; whereupon the Commanders taking courage,wrought 
ſo much with the Swiſſes by prayers and entreaties , that they reſolved- to follow the 
Camp, and expe& news from the King of Navarre, before they made an end of their 
Agreement with the King of France. But their ſpirits and hopes were quire raiſed 
again by the news of the Battel of Comtras, and the death of the Duke de Foyewſe,which 
haviog paſſed thorough the Enemies Country, was at laſt come unto them: whereup= 
on they began to-talk, that the King of Navarre being now victorious, would certain- 
ly find ſome way or other to paſs the Loire, and come to joyn his Forces with them. Bur, 
theſe ſhews of proſperity were exceedingly counterpoiſed by thoſe real difficulties 
wherewith the King oppoſed the deliberation of that Army 3 for being turned to 
march toward Vendoſme, the King having left the banks of the Loire well' guarded, 
was advanced. himſelf to.hinder them, -caufing the Duke of Eſpernon with the Van» 

uard to ſtreighten. and incommodate them in their way, and the Duke of Gmifſe fol- 
wing them in the Rere, with frequent Skirmiſhes, now as they were quartering, then 
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as they were riſing, ſometimes in their march, ceaſed not to annoy them very mach 
and keep them in perpetual trouble 3 yet the contentment and rejoycing for the Prince, 
of Conty's arrival, did wholly poſſeſs the Army, and to reſt themſelves, to refreſh their 
ſpirits, and recover their Forces, they had lodged themſelves at Arneax, in the Terri- 
tory of Chartres, a great Town well furniſhed with buildings, and abounding in proyi- 
ſions ; and becauſe the Caſtile, a place indifferently ſtrong by the ſituation, was held 
by a Governour and Garriſon of the Kings, they had blocked up all the wayes that led 
towards it, and ſtopped them up with Carts chained together, with barrels, logs, and 
other ſuch like things, keeping their Corps de Garde at the end of the Streets, and ſet- 
ting out their Sentinels on every ſide. With theſe preventions they thought themſelves 
{ ſecure, that they intended to lic three or four dayes in that Quarter, as well to caſe 
themſelves, as to conſult what they ſhould do, the deliberation of the Commanders not 
being yet very well reſolved on ; and becauſe Aznear, though a great Borg, could not 
contain all their number, many of them quartered thereabouts, and in the nejgh- 
bouring Villages, making invitations and merriments every where for the coming 
of the Prince. of Conty, and for the Victory of the King of Navarre, drinking 
deeply after..the German faſhion 3 and ſo much the more, becauſe the Feaſt of $t 
Martin, and the great plenty of Wines that year, excited their natural inclinations to 
diffoluteneſs. | 
But the Duke of Guiſe , who watched for all opportunities and occafions , that 
might offer themſelves, being informed of the intentions of the Germans, to ſtay ſome 
few dayes at Awunear, diſpatched the Sieur de Vins ſecretly to the Governor of the 
Caſtle, filling him with wonderful great Promiſes, if he would grant him paſſage 
thorough: the Caftle one night , that he might fall down unexpeRtedly to aſſault 
the Enemies. The Governour was a little doubtful at firſt , becanſe all the wealth 
of the neighbouring Towns was put into that Caſtle, and he having taken Money from 
the Countrey-pcople to ſecure them, that rio Soldiers ſhould enter into it who might 
take them away, ſhewed himſelf backward, in giving way to Ict in the Army. Yet he 
conſented willingly to let the Duke paſs under the Wall, upon a narrow bank that lies 
along between the Ravelin of the Caſtle-gate, and a very broad Lake that ſpreads it 
ſelf over a great part of thoſe fields. But, the Sieur de Vins conſidering , that it was 
not good to put themſelves into the power of a mercenary man and that it was ne- 
ceſſaxy to be Maſters of the Caſtle, tothe end that whatſoever ſhould happen , the 
Foot might have a ſecure retreat, he brought it ſo to paſs, that the Governor went firlt 
to ſpeak with Monſicur de 1, Chajtre Marſhal-General of the Field, and afterward with 
the Duke of Gziſe himſelf, by whom, being corrupted with Money, and invited with 
very great hopes , he conſented at laſt to receive him into the Fortreſs, having given 
him his faith, that the Countrey-peoples Goods ſhould ſuffer no harm by the 
Soldiers: ſo, upon the eleventh of November, the Duke of Guiſe departing from his 
Quarters at Doxrdan, towards the Evening, made ſo much ſpeed, that he arrived with 
his Forces, not much wearied, at the Caſtle of Aunear, prelently after midnight. The 
back-gate being opened, he went in to make himſelf maſter of the place, and brought 
in an hundred Musketiers with very great filencez and the reſt of the Infantry, to 
the number of Three thouſand, commanded by Colonel Sz Paxl, flood ready along 
the bank under the Caſtle-wall, to aſſault the Bowrg, and the Barricadoes which the 
Germans had madeup: and at the ſame time the Cavalry had encompaſſed the 
Lake 3 and, being divided into three ſquadrons, had poſſeſſed the paſſage toward the 
Field, to drive-back thoſe that ſhould ſeek to ſaye themſelves that way. Colonel Fo 
annes was alſo come tothe ſame place with Six hundred Mugsketiers mounted behind 
his Horſe-men, and had taken the paſſage to that Gate of the Bowrg, which leads into 
the Fields, juſt over againſt the Caſtle, | 
It was already break of day, and the Reiters Trumpets ſound the Diana, when the 
Infantry affaulted the enemies barricadoes with infinite fury : and though many of 
them lay ſtill buried in wine andleep, yet the Corps de Garde, which were vigilant, 
received the affault moſt couragiouſly, and the ſucceſs was doubtful for a time, till 
the Catholick Infantry, by ſetting the Carts and Barrels on fire, cleared the way,and re- 
moved thoſe impediments that ſtopt it up 3 whereupon the Germans Corps de gard 
not beipg able to make reſiſtance of themſelves, were, in a very ſhort ſpace , all cut 
in pieces, Colonel S:.Panl entered with the firſt ſquadron into the ſtreet that led on the 
left hand,and Colonel Ponſenat,with the ſecond,into the ireet on the right hand, —_ 
they 
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they bravely ſet upon thoſe few Reiters, who not having had time to get to Horſe, x59, 
came up to them a foot with their Piſtols in their hands: but the fight was very une- | 
qual z for the Musketiers ſhot them at a diſtance, and the Pikes overturned all that 
came in their way 3 ſo that the Keiters having nothing, but ſhort Piſtols and their 
Swords, could never come up togive one blow to the Enemy, and within a very little 
while all turned their backs, thinking to ſave themſelves in the field 3 but finding the 
way ſhut up, and the Gate poſſeſſed, being alſo driven back by Foarnesr*s Musketiers, 
who had made good the paſſage, they fell into fo great terror and confuſion, that they 
were preſently ſlain by the Foot without reſiſtance. Some few, who thought to get o» 
ver the Walls and flee croſs the Field, were met withal by the Horſe, and either miſe« 
rably killed, or taken priſoners : onely Baron d' Onaw, much more fortunate in cſca- 
ing then in fighting. having,by the help of a Woman, got over the Wall toward the 
Mooriſh fide of the Lake, ſaved his life, and fled into the quarter of the Swifſes, which 
was little more then a League from thence. The ſlaughter of the Germans was exceed» 
ing great and terrible, being incloſed on every fide (for Colonel Foannes was at laſt 
come in alſo at the Field-gate) and with lamentable cries they were all put to the 
ſword without diſtin&ion: This bloody buſineſs continued till Baron 4*Onaw being 
got to the Swiſſes, and the French Commanders being come to the ſame place from 
the other quarters, he exhorted, prayed and conjured them to follow him, promiſing 
them a certain ViRtory over the Catholicks, who in confuſion, bufied in ſpoil and exe- 
cution,and wearied with watching, marching and fighting, could not be able to reſiſt a 
much greater number, wherewith they might inſtantly fall u them. But ſuch a Par- 
wick terror had ſeized them, that it was not poſſible to perſwade them to it : and the 
French Commanders conſidering that the Catholick Infantry would retire ſafe into the 
Caſtle, and that the Cavalry freſh and unwearied poſſeſſed the paſſage toward the field, 
diſwaded the Baron from that attempt 3 and having put the reſt of the Army in Bat- 
talia, purpoſed onely to defend their poſt. The Duke of Gziſe, when his Soldiers were 
ed with blood and pillage, rich in ſpoil, all gallantly mounted, and from Foot-Sol- 
iers turned Horſe-men, retired with eleven of the Enemies Cornets, and all their 
ape, to Eftampes, where, having given God thanks,he inſtantly diſpatched away the 
Cornets, and preſented them to the King, giving him account (with proud Soldier-like 
boaſtings) of that notable Victory, which without blood he had fo eafily obtained. 
But the King ſecing the event prove quite contrary to his deſign, reſolved to proſe= 
cute hotly the remainder of the German Army, that he might have part in that glory 
which he ſaw reſulted from Victory, and therefore he ſpeedily ſent forth the Duke of 
Eſpernon that way, he himſelf following with all the Army, with a ſet purpoſe to meet 
theEnemy. The Duke of Eſpernon, after the example of the Duke of Guiſe, attempt-: 
ed often to beat up the Germans quarters, but with ſmall effec for the experience of 
the Commander, the goodneſs of the Soldiers, and the ſucceſs, were all very unequal, 
circumſtances which often make the events of like occaſions and like counſels to be 
very different : Wherefore the Duke of Eſpernon, by the King's dirxeQion, began again The Duke of 
to treat of an Agreement with the Swiſſes, by means of the Sieur de: Cormons a Hugo- oo pn Ret 
not Gentleman, who had been taken a few dayes before in a skirmiſh between the;Ar-' treat an A- 
mies. The Swiſſes were brought into an ill condition with | marches, : without $;cqoce with 
money, having never had their pay, terrified by the defeat of the Reiters, and diſcon- the German 
tented to fight againſt the Enſignes of their own Nation, and much more, becauſe they pin janet? 
had not a General, who, for authority and experience was able to command and go- granted them 
vern them, whereby they ſaw, that the end of fo great Forces would be ruinous and Soph 
miſerable 3 wherefore it was not very difficult, by an accommodation with the King, — 
tomake them ſubmit themſelves unto his obedience: and their Commanders going to 
acknowledge him, being kindly received (not to exaſperate that Nation) and feaſied 
by the Duke of Eſpernon, obtained a ſafe condu@ to return to their own houſes, which 
was alſo punctually obſerved, though toils, ſufferings and diſcaſes had let but few 
eſcape of ſo great a number. | | | 
The Reiters, and their Commanders, and the French Soldiers, diſheartned by the | 
two late defeats, and forſaken by the Swiſles, reſolved to turn back,and try to get out and the Gene 
of the confines of France by the way of Bourgongne, hoping to-come ſafe into Gere m#ns fallews, 
many, and the Territory of Baſile, and with that determination, . being united, ,and pic of 
drawn cloſe together, they began to march that way. But it was hard for them to Sviſſes, doths 
get thither ; for the Duke of Mayenne being returned into Bowrgongne , had ſet himſelf 
| | x - 
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toguird the confines 3 and the Sieur ds Mandelot and the Count de Towrxon being march- 
ed out of £yor7 with the Forces of that Ciry, wete advanced alſo to hinder them: the 
King with his whole Army was but half a dayes march behind them, and fireightned 
them inthe rere3 and the Duke of Guife, with his wonted celerity, ſometimes in the 
flank, ſometimes behind, and ſomerimes getting before them, ceaſed not to diſtreſs 
them very much. The French Infantry was tired and conſumed 3 wherefore the Sol- 
diers disbanding of themſelves, lay cloſe hia in thoſe Cities and Villages thorough 
which they paſſed : and horfes ſpoiled and unſhod, cortd not follow the hafty march 
of the Commanders 3' arid the loſs of their Baggage, the want of Money, the dearth 
of Vifuals (becauſe all the people hid what they had in fome ſecure place) the great 
rains,” and dirty wayes, which are wonderful in Burgongxe, their watching, wearineſs, 
difcafes,and their diſorders, had brought them to the extremity of deſperation 3 where. 
fore the fame Sicur de Cormons interpoſing, they reſolved to ſubmit themſelves to the 
King's Mercy , who, upon' condition they would deliver him alt their Colours furled 
up; and would promiſe not to fight any more againſt him, profered to grant them a 


moſt ample fafe conduct. . | 


The Prince of Coty, the Duke of Boxillon, the Sieurs. de Clervant, Cbaſtilon, and o- 
ther French Commanders laboured to withſtand chat reſolution, protniſing them xe- 
lief from the King of Navarre within a ſhort time, and. the arrears of all their pay, 
and' endeavoured to perſwade them, not todo ſo diſhonourable a thing, as to acknow- 
tedpe themſelves fubdued and conquered 3 alleadging, that the Forces in Lyonois were 
not {© ſtrong, but that they might paſs that way, and go ſecurely. into the Territory of 
Geneva z but whileſt they treat of theſe matters, being informed that the Reiters perſiſt 
ing in their determination of yielding, intended to make them priſoners, thereby to 
win the favour of the King, and affure themſelves of their pay to which they pretend- 
ed, they reſolved to'ſtcal away ſecret]y, and ſeparate themſelves ſeveral wayes, to try 
if they could fave themſelves by flight, before the Germans had opportunity to execute 
their defign. | | 

So the Duke of Boxillon with a few Horſe making, his eſcape without delay, by the 
way of Roane and F,yonvis, but travelling out of the ordinary road, after many troubles 
and dangers got to Geneva, where, being no lefs waſted with griet of Mind, then 
toil, of Body, he dicd within a ' few dayes after , leaving his Eſtate to his Silter , 
whom he recommended to the care of the Duke'de Moxtpenſier. . The Sieur. de Cha- 
ſtil with an hundred Cuiraſfiers, and two hundred Harquebuſiers on horſe-back, ha- 
vitg often fought with the Forces of Boxrgongne and Lyonois, with wonderful ſucceſs, 
and no lefs valour, got at laſt into Largredo:, and retired himſelf.co his wonted Go- 
vernment in Vivarez. The Sieur de Clervant, hid among the Swi xy that went with 
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progreſs for want of Forces, but bufied himſelf in taking in little places of ſmall im- x 587, 
portance, and in aCtions of ſmall moment, haying with him but a few Foot Souldiers, 
and only the Hugonot Gentry of that Country. "Theſe Swiſſes accompanied with four 
hundred French Muſquetiers , having paſſed the narrow places, marching on to join 
with him, as they paſſed the River Iſare, were aſſaulted by Monſieur de ts Valette Bro- 
ther to the Duke of Eſpernon, with the Cavalry of Provence , and by Colonel Alfonſo 
Ornano of;the Iſle of * Corſica with the Infantry of Dawphine, and > furiouſly charged * Andehere- 
there, that all the reſt being ſlain _— the place, only ſixty of them eſcaped from ſo —_—— 
great a ſlaughter : whereupon alſo the Sicur Leſdiguiers himſelf was forced to ſcek ſe Alfenſs re. 
curity among the Mountains, ; Zi i eo 

This end, had that mighty Army of the Germans; after the defeat whereof , the The miſerable 
King returning armed to Paris, entered as in triumph upon the twenty third of De- —— _—_ 
cember, being in appearance ſolemnly received by the people 3 though with the incre- mighry Army 
dible applauſe of every one, but eſpecially of the Pariſians, the whole glory redounded *<vermes 
to the Duke of Gziſe , whoſe name being become admired and immortal, was cele« 
brated by the Tongues and Pens of all his Adherents. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


His Book, relates the determination of the Duke of Guile, and of the 
League, to obtain (in the heat of the ViGory ) their deſigns of the King, 
and the ruine of the Hugonots : The Pariſtans aſſent unto it, and are more 
reſolute than the reſt : They prepare themſelves to conſtrain the King by force, 
and to ſhut him up in a __— The King being advertiſed, takes order 
to curb their unrulineſs ; and to that end cauſeth the Swiſſes to draw near, 
and makes many other preparations. The Pariſtans finding they were diſco- 
vered, to ſave themſelves ſend Fog the Duke of Guile : At his Arrival they 
* t4kt Arms, make Barricadbes;y drive out the Swiſſes, and beſtege the King in 
| bis Palace. He being not able to reſiſt , flees away ſecretly, and retires to 
Chartres, and thence to Rouen : He reſolves to make Peace with the Duke 
of Guile, cauſeth it to be treated by the Queen-Mother, and it is concluded. 
The Duke of Eſpernon goes from Court, and retires to Angouleſm, where, 
by a Conſpiracy of the Citizens, his life is in great danger, The Duke of Guile 
comes to the King to Chartres, and is favoured and exalted to the height o 
power. The States are aſſembled at Blois, according to the appointment 
in the Articles of Peace. The Pope declares Cardinal Morelini his Legat in - 
_ France. The King diſmiſſes from Court the High Chancellour, Secretary Vil- 
leroy, and the Sieur de Belffeure ; He ſends an Army commanded by the 
Duke of Nevers againſt the. King of Navarre who after the taking of many 
. places, lays fiege'to Ganache. The States at Blois are begun : Many pra- 
Gices and machinations are contrived on both (ſides. The Duke of Guile 
cauſeth the States to demand that the King of Navarre m1y be declared inca- 
pable of the Crown , and labours to be created Lientenant-General with abſo- 
lute Authority in the Government. News comes that the Duke of Savoy hath 
ſeized upon the Marqueſate of Saluzzo 5 buſineſſes are changed by it : but the 
Duke of Guile orders matters ſo, that all redounds to his advantage and 


power. The King being very much ſtreightned, reſolves to canſe the Duke rl 
| Guile 
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Guiſe tobe ſlzin + He finds difficulties and impediments, but at laſt his de- 
ſen is effetfed, and upon Chriltmas-Eve the Duke of Guiſe and the Cardi- 
na! his Brother are ſlain, and the Cardinal of Bourbon, with many others, 
imprijaned : He ſends Colonel Alfonſo Corſo to ſeize upon the Duke of May- 
enne «t Lyons; but he is forewarned , and retires to Dijon. The Queen- 
Mother dies in the ſeventieth year of her age, and afjairs remain in confuſion. 


rr W/HE defeat of the German Army cauſed the depreſſion of the Hu- 
JIN Fr, gonots, no leſs than the greatneſs and exaltation of the League: 
kd DSOR/<Z4 tor the King of Navarre having received the news of ſo great a 
wt q loſs, though he were victorious beyond the Loire, yet fearing ſo 
black a cloud would ſuddenly pour a ſtorm upon his head, he re- 
{A tired , without making other attempt , into his wonted retreat 
£38 the City of Roche ; and the other Heads of his party ſhut them- 

| ſelves up in the ſtrongeſt places, expeQting the reſolutions which 
they faw wonld be taken againſt them. 

On the other fide, the Duke of Gwiſe, after the deſtroying of the County of Mom- 
þ-lizrd, being come to Nancy with the other Lords of his Family, began without fur- 
ther delay to conſalt of the means of accompliſhing ſpeedily the deſigns of the League, 
and of reaping fruits ſuitable to their preſent Victory. In this Conſultation debated 
and reiterated for many days , the greater part of the Lords of the Houſe of Lorais, 
forgetting moderation, ſo neceſſary in proſperity, and ſpreading their fails very boldly, 
conld talk of no leſs than the extirpation of the _—_— the depoling of the King 
from the Crown, of putting him into a Cloiſter, a 
in former times done to Chzlperick, of deſtroying the Houſe of Boxrbox, pulling down 
the Minions and Favourites of the Court, and diſpoſing the Offices and Dignities of the 
Crown unto themſelves, and in concluſion, of commanding and ruling the whole Go- 
yernment of France their own way 3 and were fo puffed up with the preſumption of 
themſelves, that their counſels were neither meaſured by juſtice nor poſſibility, preſup- 
poſing they had all things in their own hands which were lawful for their deſerts to 
undertake, and that they could cafily execute any determination, how high, how ad- 
vantageous ſoever. Theſe great deſigns were partly oppoſed by the Duke of Lorain, 
who of a mild nature and moderate mind, no lefs remote from danger than far from 
the pretenſions of the, Lords of- Gmiſ?, tried by the authority he had, as Head of that 
Family, to reſtrain thoſe deliberations which he thought too precipitate, and to keep 
matters for the moſt part within the limits of reaſon. The Duke of Mayenze afſented 
to his opinions, and commended them very much, thinking (according to his old in- 
clination.) that every moment they put the whole ſtate of their Family in danger with- 
out much neceſſity. But the Duke of Aumale, and the Chevalier his Brother, the Duke 
of Nemoxrs, the Duke of Elbexf, the Count de Chaligny, and above all the reſt, the 
Duke of Giſe, who led no leſs by the boldneſs of his own nature, and the acuteneſs of 
his wit, than by the proſperous ſucceſs of his enterpriſes, could ſuffer no delay in fol- 
lowing his conceived hopes, argued (not without reaſon) that the longer they defer- 
red, the longer time they gave the King to contrive their ruine, and to perfect the 
deſign of their ſuppreſſion which he had already begun. 

This diverſity of opinions was the cauſe that they concluded as it were in the middle 
way : and thercfore about the end of Fannary, in the year 1588, they reſolved upon 
two concluſions : One, that the Duke of Lorain with all his Forces and the affiſtance 
of Flaxders, ſhould affail the Towns that belong to the Duke of Boxillo#, to root out 
the Hugonots from thoſe parts, and to keep the Forces of the League in ation : the 
other, that the Duke of Gmiſe, and the other Confederate Lords, thould not enter to 
oppoſe the King at the very firſt 3 but that being united with the Cardinal of Boxrbox, 
to ſtrengthen their reaſons, and to make appear that the nature of things did of it ſelf 
carry buſineſſes to their defigned end, they ſhould preſent a Petition, which ſhould 
contain many demands for their advantage, and which ſhould neceſſitate the King to 
declare his laſt reſolution : for if he granted them, their defires would be effected 
without noiſe or trouble 3 and if he retuſed them, he ſhould thereby give them occa- 
ſion and opportunity to make uſe of arms, and to acquire that by force, which he 
would not conſent to of his own accord, 
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The conjun&ure of invading the Dutchy of Boxillon was in ſhew very opportune 3 
for the Duke himſelf and the Count de /2 Mark his Brother being both dead, and ha- 
ving left Charlotte their Siſter only Heir, under the tuition of the Duke of Montpenſrer, 
they knew that he being a Catholick, was not acecptable to the City of Sedan, Famets, 
and other places of that Dukedom, and that they would not truſt his Government, 
and Monſicur de 12 Noxe being Executor of the late Dukes will, was not only abſent, 
but alſo to deliver himſelf from the impriſonment of the Spaniards, by whotm he had 
been taken in the Wars of Flanders, had promiſed not to bear Arms againſt the King 
of Spain, nor againſt the Duke of Lorain : whereby it appeared that Charlotte wanting 
a powerful protection, and being likewiſe moleſted by the Count de Montlenrier her 
Uncle, who pretended right to the inheritance , would hardly be able to reſiſt the 
Forces of the Duke of Lorain, who alſo upon old pretences laid claim to many places 
of that State, and therefore without lofing a minute of time, the Duke having put 
an Army in readineſs, under the command of the Marqueſs dx Port his Son, accom- 
panied by the Sicurs de Rhoſne and Oſonville , after he had over-run and ſpoiled the 
Country, laid fiege to Famets with certain hopes to take it. But he found it a difficult 
buſineſs 3 for Monſieur de Schelangre the Governour of it made very wiſe and carcfyl 
proviſions for -the defence of it 3 and Monficur de 12 Noxe having fir by a long Apo- 
logie in writing excuſed his ſtirring in a defenſive War, and for the juſt right of a tor- 
ſaken Orphan, came to Sedax, and began to make ſtrong preparations to maintain the 
War ; ſo that the Siege of amets cooling of it ſelf, proved; ſo long, that it hardly 
ended with the year, wherein thoſe things that happened, directed their Arms to more 
important expeditions. 

But the Duke of Gwiſe being departed from Nancy, and come into his Government 
of Champagne, cauſed a long Writing in the names of himſelf, the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
and the other Heads of the League to be preſented to the King, wherein after many 
preambles, and many reaſons very cunningly laid togcther, they demanded in ſubſtance, 
That he would unite himſelf truly with them, and would ſincerely make himſelf Head 
of the League, to the deſtruQtion and rooting out of the Hugonots, That he would 
put thoſe perſons from- the Court , from his Councils , and from their Offices, who 
ſhould be named by the Catholick Princes, as ſuſpeed and ill-affefted to Religion, 
That he would make the Council of Trent be received and obſerved through the whole 
Kingdom, only excepting thoſe things which did prejudice the priviledge of the Gal- 
ligze Church, That Sdyvould grant ſome certain places which ſhould be thought ht, 
unto the Confederate Pringts for their ſecurity, wherein they might keep Gariſons, and 
make neceſſary Fortificagighs at the expences of the Crown. That he would main» 
tain an Army about t 3 of Lorain, under the command of one of the Confe- 
tions of Foreigners That he would cauſe all the 
flcate and fold, wherewith the expences of the 
the Confederates might be affifted toward the main- 


Eſtates of the -Hugonots to 
late Wars might be fatished, a 
tenance of future matters. | |; | 

The Writing contained theſe prigpipal hings, and many others of leſs conſequence, 
which being preſented to the Kgng In the beginning of February, was received by him 
with his wonted diſfimulation, and tþze anſwer deterred with his wontcd delays : nor 
did the Duke of Giſe preſs much to know his reſolution 3 for the end of the demand | 
was only to make the King contemptible, and render him odious to the people , ſuf- 
pected to favour the Hugonots, and furniſh the League with an occaſion and pretence 


- to take up Arms, and preſecute their begun-deſigns while the proſperity of their tor- 


tune laſted. But theſe artifices were needleſs to make the Kings perſon odious and 
contemptible. The burdens which the War, the maintaining of ſo many Armies, 
and his own profane manner of ſpending, daily increaſed, had loft the hearts of the 
people. The noiſe and ſplendout of the Duke of Guiſe's Viftories, had obſcured the 
majeſty of his Name : his obſtinate fayour to his Minions , had alienated the minds 
of his moſt ancient, moſt devoted Servants: and the People of Paris, ſwayed by the 
ambition of the Council of Sixteen, covld no longer endure Government. The City 
was full of infamous Pamphlets, politick Diſcourſes , Satyrical Verſes , and fabulous 
Sories, which for the moſt part abuſing the Name of the Duke 4 E/pernon, redounded 
to the ſcorn and diſgrace of the Royal Majeſty. On the other fide, all the Streets, and 
every corner of Paris, reſounded the praiſes of the Duke of Gmiſe , celebrated in 


Verſe and Proſe by a thouſand Writers, with the Title of the new David, the ſen 
oſes, 
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Moſes, the Deliverer of the Catbolick, People, the Prop and Pillar of the Hply Churth 3 and 
the Preachers in their wonted manner , but with greater licence , openly inveighing 
againſt the preſent affairs, filled the ears of the people with wonders, or rather mi- 
racles ({o they called them) of this new Gideon, come into the World for the defired 
ſafty of the Kingdom : Which things ſpread from the City of Paris, as from the heart; 
diffuſed themſelves thorow all the Provinces, as into the members , which were poſ- 
ſcſſed with the ſame impreſſions, as well to the Kings diſadvantage, as in favour of 
the League. This Commotion was fully perfected by the Kings own determination, 
who either blinded with the affection he bore the Duke. 4? Eſpernon, or becauſe he would 
not advance other men whom they had no great cauſe to truſt, declared him Admiral 
of the Kingdom and Governonr of Normandy , placcs that were vacant by the Duke 
of Joyeuſe his death 3 which abſolutely pierced thorow the heart of the Dukeof Gmiſe, 
ſceing that he continued in his wonted cuſtoms, and that-one man alone being exalted 
to the higheſt degree of greatneſs, himſelf, his Brother, and the relt of his Family; 
how great ſoever their merits were, could never obtain nor compaſs any thing 3 ſo 
that forgetting the determinations reſolved on at Nancy, and that wary moderation 
which the Duke of Lorain had adviſed, he began without more delay, to think of re- 
; ducing the authority of the Government into his own power, making the Parifians his 
principal inſtruments, who no leſs diſpleaſcd- and incenſed than himſelf, did carneftly 
ſollicite him to that reſolution : Wherefore having received particular information of 
the ſtate of things from the Council of Sixteen , whereby they aſſured him that they 


had twenty thouſand armed men in the City at their devotion, ready to be put upon 5 


any enterpriſe : That they were divided into ſixteen Squadrons, to every one of which 
they had appointed a Commander 3 and that the reſt of the people would without 
queſtion follow the ſtream of the chict men , by rcaſon they were ill affected to the 
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perſon of the King and the Duke a? Eſpernon, and on the other fide moſt zealous in * 


the cauſe of Religion , he conſidcring that confuſion eafily arifſeth among the multi- 
tude, and that the diviſion into fixteen ſeveral quarters was too many to mect alto- 

ether ſuddenly in one body when necd ſhould require, writ to the Council, that they 

ould lefſen that number, and reduce it into but five quarters, to which they ſhould 
appoint a place, where they ſhould meet at the fign that ſhould be given them, and 
that they ſhould diſpoſe things in ſuch a manner, as might breed neither diſorder nor 
confuſion : and as well to aſſure himſelf abſolutely that that buſineſs ſhould proceed 
according to his own will, as becauſe he had no confidence in the ſmall experience of 
thoſe Heads appointed and choſen by the Parifians, he ſent them five Commanders, 
who were to order the five quarters, and to rule and moderate the turbulence of po- 
pular Arms. Theſe were the Count of Briſſac, the Sieur de Bois-Daupbin, the Sicur 
de Chamois, the Sicur 4* Eſclavoles, and Colonel St. Paul, to whom the Sieur de Mene- 
ville was added, who from the firſt had been the Mediator and chict Inſtrument in 
that buſineſs. Theſe entered openly into Paris, under colour of private affairsz and 
being lodged in thoſe quarters of the City that were appointcd thetn, frequented the 
Court, and followed divers buſineſſes, leaving the care to Mexevilie, of bringing the 
matter to its concluſion : and to give the greater aſſiſtance to it, the Duke of Gmiſe gave 
order to the Duke of Aumale, who had Forces in Picardy, to make himſelf be:obeyed 
by many Governours of places, who fomented by the Duke of' Eſpernon, Tefuſed tv 
acknowledge him : That he ſhould keep five hundred good Horſe in a readineſs to be 
there in due time, to put life in the deſign of the Pariftians, who knowing that ſuch 
order was given, deſired Fehan Conty one of the Eſhevins (or, as we call them in Eng- 
land, Sheriffs of the City) that he would let them have the. Keys of the Port St; Mars 
tin, which he kept, as the cuſtom is, to the end that when occaſion ſhould ſerve, they 
mighe bring in that ſupply which was to come out of Picardy: but he refuſing, they 
Galt with Pierre Brigard Eſhevin of the next quarter, who. promiſed therh the Keys 
of Port St, Dennis, by which their aſſiſtance might be brought in as well as by that 
of $:. Martin: And becauſe they doubted that Conty , who: had denied . to cons 
ſent unto it , might reveal the buſineſs to the King, they; found an invention to 
make him be complained of for an Heretick , and many other miſdemeanours, 


| [= him by that means in diſcredit, to the end that his.relation might not be 
leved, | | 


Things being contrived in this manner, the means of executing them remained to 
be reſolved on. The Commanders ſent by the Duke, and the major patt. of _ 
choſen 
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ehoſen by the Council of Sixteen, thought that to aſſault the Lowore where the King 
lay encompaſſed with his Guards , and the Nobility that attended him , would be a 
dangerous enterpriſe, of too loud a violence, and no ways likely to ſucceed 3 and they 
foreſaw beſides, that the fact would ſeem very fcandalous to the reſt of the Kingdom 
that alfo if it failed but never ſo little, or that the effeCting of it ſhould be a work of 
time, many diforders would ariſe, and the King might have opportunity to make him- 
ſelf Superiour : wherefore they reſolved unanimouſly to make nfe of the occaſion which 
the time of Len would afford them, to take his perſon then when with the Duke of 
Eſpernon he ſhould be in proceſſion as he was wont, in the habit of a Penitent among 
the whipping Friars, neither accompanied by his Guards, nor the ordinary retinue of 
the Court 3 and as foon as he ſhould be ſeized upon, under colour of a popular Sedi- 
tion, cauſed by the indignation of the common people, exaſperated by the heavy pu- 
niſhments that lay upon them, aad Enemies to the Authority of the Minions, that he 
ſhould be ſhut up in a Monaſtery with firong Guards 3 after which the Duke of 
Aumale's five hundred Horſe and his other Forces ſhould prefently come in, to 
take abſolute poſſeſſion of the principal places , and keep them guarded till the Duke 
of Gniſe ſhould arrive > whe calling the States General, and ſhewing either the 
Kings incapacity , or his evil intentions, and evil Government, might cauſe the af- 
fairs of the Kingdom to be diſpoſed at the arbitrement and to fatisfaction of the 
League. 

Bat Nicholas Poxlain , who was privy to all this Conſpiracy , did by means of the 
High Chancellor quickly make the reſolution that had been taken known to the King, 
who though he did not abfolutely give credit to the diſcovery, by reafon of the weight 
and importance of the thing, grounded upon no other affurance than the bare afftir- 
mation of Porlain, a man of no very good repute, and ſufpeQed by that means to ſeek 
for profit and reward; yet thinking fit to look to himfelf, he feigned himſelf not 
well, and upon that excuſe forbore to go to any ſpiritual exerciſes with the Fraternity 
of the Penitents. And that he might be the better affured of the truth, he cauſed 
Poulain to be brought one night ſecretly into his clofet, and in the preſence of the High 
Chancellour Monſieur 4 O, and the Abbot del Bene, examined him particularly con- 
ccrning all things he had revealed, ſeeming not to believe him, and to doubt that he 
was ſet on and ſuborned to fay fo, by thoſe of the Hugonot party. Poxlain, with a 
fecure confidence and difſtin& narration, confirmed all that he had diſcovered, added 
all the particulars and ſmalleſt circumſtances, named all the accomplices, related from 
the beginning the whole Conſpiracy, and at laſt, with a free conrage and ſetted coun- 
tenance, offered to be put in priſon and kept there, till he had juftified all chat he had 
faid; and in conclufion added, That the Council of Sixteen was to be held the next 
day in the houſe of Monficur de 12 Brnyiere, (one of the Confpirators) and that if the 
King would fend whom he pleaſed along with him with a ſufficient Guard, he would 
put them all into his hands , ſo that none of them ſhould be able to hide themſelves, 
or deny the Conſpiracy. The King difmiſſed him with gracious words, and very great 
promiſes, and went prefently to the Duke of Efpernon's lodgings , where they con- 
ferred together the ſpace of half an hour 3 and being come from thence about mid- 
hight, went to the Queen-Mothers Chamber, which was in the Palace, and having 
wakened her, told her diftin&ly all that had been revealed unto him, and began to 
conſule whether he ſhould do well to follow Pexlair's advice, and ſend the next day * 
to take the Confpirators. | | 

The thing in appearance was eafie and ſecure, but in effect full of great difficulty and 
danger: for it was not to be doubted, but upon very little ſtir all the quarters of the 
City would be up in Arms, according to the order alteady taken, and under the Com- 
manders already appointed , who would never ſuffer their Heads to be” laid hold on 
and carried away priſoners by ſo ſmall a number as a Company of the Guards, which 
was all they were able to ſend about that buſineſs: nor could they doubt of this effect, 
fince they had often proved, that when any one of the Heads of the City had been 
taken by the Officers of the Court, either upon civil or criminal occaſions, the com- 
mon people had ever rut viokently and ſeditiouſly atmed to deliver him : and if the 
people, being raiſed upon the apparent colour, that their Heads and Proteors were like 
to be ſcized upon, ſhould ſuddenly aſſault the Lowvre, the King and Court unarmed, un- 
provided, undefended,' except by the ordinary Guards, they would hardly be able to 
make reſiſtance againſt {> great a Force , led by ſo expert refolute Commanders, = 
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who being come to that paſs, would readily embrace ſo ſpecious an occaſion of tnaking 
it appear that they ſtirred not to offend others, but only in their own defence. They 
contidered that the people of Paris were fo powerful, that they could not be curbed, 
but by mighty Forces 3 and to undertake what they could not compaſs, would be-no- 
thing elſe but to-ovetthrow the buſineſs, and 'come off with loſs and diſhonour. They 
forclaw that the Conſpirators would preſently be relieved by the Dukes of Gmiſe and 
Aumale, who were hard by in Arms 3 whereas the King had no Body of men ready to 
aſſiſt him in a caſe of {© great danger. They knew that they were not to truſt in the 
Hugonot party, as well becauſe they had always feared the King, and efteemed him 
a bitter Encmy to their Religion,” as becauſe the defeat of the Germans had fo terrified 
them, that chey all thought rather of leaving the Kingdomto fave their lives by flight, 
» than of following the condu& of the Princes, to fave themſelves by the Sword 3 and 
fo much the more, by reaſon that the Prince of Conde*s death (which happened about 
this time at Sr. Jebax d* Angely, by poiſon given him, as was reported, by his own 
| Servants, upon ſome private diſtaſte) had raiſed the affliction of that party to the ut- 
molt height 3 wherein there was nothing left unſhaken, but only the conſtaticy of the 
King of Navarre: Beſides' that, the far diſtance, and the other -wonted reſpedts, cx- 
cluded the making of a foundation upon that party, eſpecially in the exigence of this 
imminent danger : {6 that they could find no Forces any where ſufficient to bridle the 
Parifians, Whereupon the Queen at laſt ſpake this conceit in the Italian Tongue, 
* Biſogna coprifi bene il viſo inanzi che ſtuzzicare it veſpaio: adding, that it was neceflary 
to arm and provide firſt, and then means would not be wanting to ſuppreſs the Con- 
ſpirators. 

n Wherefore, after long conſultations, they ſent for the Abbot del Bene, with whom 
pondered the ſame things again, they concluded that the Duke of Eſpernor, under co- 
lour of taking poſſeſſion of his Government of Normandy, ſhould go preſently into 
that Province, (bordering upon, and as it were joining to the Territory of Paris it 
ſelf :) That he ſhould aſſure himſelf of Rowen and Havre de Grace, chief places of that 
Province, and which ſhut up the paſſage of the Ocean, and of the River Seine; and 
that upon that occaltion he ſhould draw ſome Forces together , wherewith he might 
be ready to come up in time of need : That on the other ſide they ſhould endeavour 
by all means poſſible, as they had already begun, to draw Monſieur 4* Extraques unto 
the Kings devotion , being Governour of Orleans, a City that ſtops the paſſage from 
Berry and Beawſſe unto the Territoties of Paris: That the Swiſſes which were yet un- 
der the Kings pay, ſhould be drawn to quarter at Lagny, and in other places adjoin- 
ing, to ſhut up the River of Marne , (commonly called , The Nurſe of the common 
people of Paris) and to cut off the paſſage from Champagne : for having Chartres al- 
ready, whereof the High Chancellor had the Government, and Pontoyſe, becauſe the 
Governour of it was Monlicur d4' Alincourt Father to Secretary Villeroy , Paris would 
be blocked up, incompaſſed and bridled on every fide 3 fo that bringing in afterward 
the greateſt part of the Swiſſes, and reinforcing the Regiment of Guards, by calling 
all the Souldiers to their Colours, who are often wont to be abſent in titne of Peace 
+ they might then ſecurely take the Heads of the Conſpiracy 3 and if the people ſhould 
riſe, it would be ecafie to tame them with the ſtrength of the Swiſles, and the power- 
ful curb of hunger : in the mean time they concluded it was beſt for the King to diſ- 
femble, and abſtain from publick Ceremonies , and from certain ſuſpeRed places, to 
give no —_ to the execution of that plot which the Conſpirat6rs ſought to 
accompliſh, 

This reſolution, grounded as it were upon neceſſity, was approved the next morn- 
ing both by Secretary Villeroy and the High Chancellour, but moſt of all by the Sicur 
de Villequier, who ſtill perſiſted in his opinion that the information was not true, but 
that the Enemies of the Duke of Griſe and of the Pariſians, had ſuborned Poxlain to 
raiſe this calumny, thereby to ſtir up ſome enterpriſe againſt them. Whereupon the 
King having ſent for Conty and Ugoloy, two Eſhevins that conſented not to the Cnn- 
fpirators, would needs hear from them what they knew in that particular. Conty ex- 
cuſed himſelf, that by reaſon of the report which was lately raiſed of him, that he 
was infeted with the Hugonot Religion, and guilty of other crimes, he had not dared 
fo tell any of thoſe things he knew, for fear of being thought a malicious ſlandexer 3 
and then laid open freely all that had paſſed about the Keys of the Port St. Martin ; 
and Pierre Ugoloy relating many particulars that were come to his knowledge . _ 
t firme 
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firmed the ſame things: ſo that the information being partly proved, they went on 
to the execution of thoſe reſolutions which had becn taken. , 

The Duke of Eſpernon departed two days after with a very ſmall quantity, that he 
might not weaken the Court 3 and being come to Rowen the Metropolis of Normandy, 
took poſſciſon of the Government, confirming as well the Parliament T. the Sicur de 
Carrouges Governour of the City, unto his devotion, and to the Kings party. But the 
fame ſucceeded not at Havre de Grace, becauſe Andre Brancace Sieur de Villars a Pro 
vencal, who had the Government 'thercof given him by the Duke de Foyewſe, had al- 
ready taken part with the League 3 the Duke of Gaiſe, who diligently watched all 
opportunities, having dealt with him, by reaſon of the importance of that place, and 
cauſed the Parifians to give him thirty thouſand Crowns, under pretence of keeping 
the mouths of the Ocean ſhut, and the paſſage of the Seine open , to the end that the 
City might enjoy the traffck of the Sea, and the conveniency of bringing up the pro» 
viſions which came from. thoſe parts 3 by which reward, and the proteQion of the 
Duke of Gwiſe, he was won to fide abſolutely with the League, - Wherefore the Duke 
of Eſþernon knowing that he could not draw that place to his devotion, and unwil- 
ling to hazard his reputation at the firſt, letting alone the Country of Caxx where it 
is ſituated, he paſſed on the other ſide the Seine, to Ponteau de Mer, Honfleur, and from 
thence by the ſhore of the Ocean to the City of Caen, where he was received with in» 
finite applauſe, becauſe the place was full of Hugonots, and moſt averſe from the de- 
ſigns of the League. | 

In the mean time the Sieur d* Entraquzs was treated with about the City of Orleans, 
by the means of Secretary Villeroy : in which Negotiation there aroſe many difficulties, 
nor could the King bring it to an end with all his ſollicitations. The moſt part of men 
were of opinion, that this buſineſs was not effefted, becauſe Secretary Villeroy, now an 
open Enemy to the Duke of Eſpernon, delired the Duke of Guiſ:*s party ſhould pre- 
vail, that he might thereby be abaſcd 3 not believing that ever the League would dare 
to paſs on ſo far, as to plot againſt the perſon of the King himſelf, but that they only 
aimed at pulling down the Minions, and the deſtruction of the Hugonots, and that 
therefore he did artificially interrupt the treaty of Orleans, and protract the reſolution 
of Monſieur d' Entraques with delays and difficulties z which was ſo much the rather 
bclieved, becauſe the buſineſs was moſt eaſily effeted afterwards in a time leſs oppor- 
tune, and leſs favourable. But Monſieur de Vileroy excuſed himſelf for it with a long 
Apology, ſhewing that the protraQtion of the buſineſs was cauſed on the one fide by 
the irreſoluteneſs of, Monſieur d* Extraques, and on the other, by that of the King 
himſelf 3 who would neither conſent to diſmember the Government of the City of Or- 
leans (rom that of the Province as he required , leſt he ſhould diſcontent the High 
Chanccllour, (who poſſeſſed it) nor to make ſatisfaRion be given him by the Duke of 
Eſpernon, by whom he thought himſelf injured in the perſon of his Son 3 howſoever 
it were, the buſineſs went on ſo ſlowly, that they came not to a concluſion at Orleans 
time enough to block up the City of Paris z which the King proſecuting very carefully, 
cauſed the Mareſchal de Byron to bring the Swiſles to quarter at Lagry, a place near the 

The Kings City ſeated upon the River Marne , diſpoſing part of them into all the convenient 
progaeenoed neighbouring-places. In the mean time the number of the French Guards was in- 
ſeiffare of the creaſed 3 for Commiſſions had been given out to all the Captains in ordinary, to ſum« 
Conſpirators, mon all Soldiers to their Colours , and not to give leave to any to depart. The Ar- 
to block up the , , 
paſſages above Chers who were wont to wait by the quarter, but three months in the year, had been 
Parig,and keep all warned to attend in an extraordinary manner 3 the five and forty Gentlemen ap- 
thence. pointed by the King, ſtirred neither day nor night from his Lodgings and Perſon 3 and 
many Gentlemen were invited under pretence of other bulinefſes, to reſide at Court: 
which things being particularly obſerved by the Council of Sixteen, (who kept Spies 
in every place) on. | ar the King (contrary to his cuſtom) live retired from thoſe ex- 
The Council Crciſes 4; devotion and recreation wherein he was wont to delight , began to grow 
- woes bf very ſuſpicious that he had been advertiſed by Fehan Conty and Pierre Vgoloy, wheres 
parations, be- Upon they began to fear, and to look to themſelves yet not deliſting from the enter- 
gin to fulp'® priſe, but rather providing for all things with greater diligence. But when they knew 
is aiſcovered, the Swifſes were quartered at Lagny, they were aſſured that their Plot was diſcovered, 
ug cn and fell into wonderful confuſion, their hearts all failing, as the cuſtom is in popular 
ed ſend for the defigns, there being no man among them able for his aurhority and experience to ma- 
Duke of Guiſe nage ſo weighty an enterpriſe ; wherefore finding they ſtood in need. of a princhs 
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Head; whoſe wit, courage and reputation might give life unto the buſineſs, they diſ- 
patched Pierre Brigard in very great haſte to intreat the Duke of Gwiſe not todeter his 
coming any langer, to which they had often invited him. ſince by his: preſence the 
deſign wight be ily brought unto an iſſue 3 whereas if they were forſaken ap | 
they ſaw they ſhould become a prey unto the King, out of whoſe hands: (to:the: to | 
defiruction of the City) they could not think of any poffible way 10! ſave themſdives. 
The Dake (who had ſome notice of the Kings intention, and alſo on the. other fide 
was not willing to ſuffer the foundation of the League to periſh, nor to abandon: thoſe 
who had principally made their recourſe to him, and thinking that his ruine would - 
i ately follow that of the Pariſians, if time were given for thoſe remedies to. work 
which che Kirig had begun to put in practice) took a reſolution to go to Paris, cither 
pn to finiſh the deſign, (as they of the Kings party faid) or at leaſt (as he and 
is Adherents ſaid) to ſave the City, and the Council of Sixteew, which he knew to 
be in manifeſt danger, and to free himſeH of the calumny which his Enemies and the 
Farourcrs of the Hugonots had raiſed againſt him. And that he might make no noiſe, 
bat proceed with the ſame arts that were uſed by the King, he ſent his Genetemen by 
ſeveral ways, and a great band of old Souldiers, who entred ſcatteringly upon ſeveral 
days into the City, and lodg'd a part in ſeveral quarters3 and he himfelf with but fe- 
yen Horſe in company took the way toward Soifſons, where the Cardinal of Bowrbox 
was, to coffer with him, and go from thence to Paris. Yet Fame publiſhed his coming, 
(which was alſo ſpread abroad by the Sixteen to cheer up the ſadneſs that had poſſeſſed 
all the people by reaſon of the preparations that were made) which-being known unto 
the King, was the cauſe that he ſent Monſieur de Belkiexre as far as Soiſſons to diſſywade The King R 
him from coming, and to let him know, that in ſuch a turbulent ſuſpeQed time, be Duke of Gi 
ſhould be diſpleafed and offended at it. The Duke, who was not moved from hjs're« 39:0 come = 
ſolution by certain vain reſpeRs that uſe to diſturb unſetled minds, but defiringto-come difobeys, 
unexpectedly, that he might neither be prevented nor way laid, anſwered the Kings 
mefſage doubtfully , faying that his ambition was to ſerve his Majeſty and Religion's 
that he knew he had been flandered by his Enemies, and therefore longed to-vindi- 
cate himſelf 3 that his journey was excecding private, and without any train:that could 
make him ſuſpeRed 3 that he was very defirous to ſatisfie the King in all occafions z 
that he would not diſobey his Majeſties commands 3. and added many other words, but 
all general and ambiguous z nor did he ever conclude in ſubſtance, whether he would 
obey the Kings command in that particular, or profecute his intended journey to Pa« 
risz yet he ſeemed rather to infer that he would ftay at Soiſſons, and expe another 
reſolution. But Monficur de Belkexre was no ſooner departed. with his doubtful an- 
ſwer, but he took horſe and followed him, making his journey out of. the great high- 
ways, left he ſhould meet other Meſſengers from the King 3 ſo that Philibert Sieur de 
la Guiche, and Charles Benoiſe the Kings Cabinet-Secretary, who were diſpatched one 
aſter the other to adviſe him not to come to Paris, could not find him any where, till 
he was at the Gate of Se. Denis, a time when it was too late to forbid his coming. The 
Duke of Guiſe enters Paris upon Mnday the ninth of May, when it was almoſt noon, 
with no greater train than ſeven horſes, with his Gentlemen and other Servants to- 
z but as a little ſnow-ball rolling down a high hill grows ſo big, that at laſt it 
es almoft a mountain 3 ſo the people running out of their houſes and ſhops, with . 
a” and joy to follow him, he had not paſſed half thorow the City, but he had + + | 
ve thirty thouſand perſons about him, and the crowd was fo great, that he him- 
ſelf could hardly make his way. The ſhouts of the people ſounded to the Skies 3 nor 
they ever cry Vive le Roy, with ſo great acclamation, as they now cried Vive Gxiſe : 
ſome fluted him , ſome gave him thanks, ſome bowed to him, ſome kiſſed che hem 
of his Garment 3 thoſe that could not get near, with a&tions of their hands and ge- 
ftures of their whole body ſhewed infinite figns of rejoycing 3 and ſome were ſeen, 
who adoring him as a Saint, touched him with their beads, and either kiſſed them pre- 
ſently, or elſe touched their eyes and forcheads with them 3 and even the very women, 
firowing leaves and flowers from their windows , honoured and bleſſed his coming. 
He on the other fide, with a popular face, and ſmiling countenance, ſhewed himf 
affable to ſome in words, to ſome by courteouſly returning their ſalutations, others 
he requited with kind looks 3 and thorow that throng of people with his hat 
off, he omitted nothing that was behovetul to win abſolutely the affeRions and ap- - 
Phuſe of the people. =_ 
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i588, - In this manner , without ſtaying at his own houſe, he went ſtreight forward.to 
St. Exftache, and alighted at the Palace of the Queen-Mother, who half aſtoniſhed at 
his unexpeRed arrival, (for Monſieur de Bellieure being returned three hours before, 
had made a doubt of his coming) received him with a pale countenance, and ( contrary 
The Dake to the ordinary cuſtom of her nature) trembling and almoſt diſmayed, The Dukes 
goes ro wait. carriage was full: of reſpeQive humility and profound ſubmiſſion.3 the words of the 
Queen-mo- Queen ambiguous, telling him that ſhe was glad to ſee him , but would have been 
—- much: more glad to have ſeen him at another time: to which he anſwered with modeſt 
and affrighted behaviour, but high words, that he was a faithful Servant.to the Ki B, and that ha- 
ving underſtood the calumnies that were caſt upon his innocence, and the things that 
were in agitation againſt Religion, and againſt che honeſt well-affected men of that 
City ,. he was come thither to divert that miſchicf, and clear himſelf, or elfe to lay 

down his life at the ſervice of the Church and the general ſafety. 

Their diſcourſe being interrupted, while he (as the cuſtom is) ſaluted the other La» 
dies of the Court, the Queen called Luigi Davila her Gentleman-Uſher, and command- 
ed him to let the King: know the Duke of Gziſe was come, and that within a little 

| While ſhe would bring him perſonally to the Loxvre, The King (who was in his pri- 
vate Cloſet with Monſieur de Villequier, Belliewre,,and the Abbot del Bene) was ſo won- 
derfully moved , that he was fain to reſt himfelf upon his arm, hanging his head 
down almoſt to the table; and having examined Davila of every particular , com- 
manded' him to deſire the Queen ſecretly to defer his coming as long as poſſibly ſhe 
could: The Abbot del Bene, and Colonel Alfonſo Corſo, a moſt truſty Servant of the 
Kings, and one that had deſerved wonderfully well of the Crown, coming at that in- 
| ſtant into the Cloſet, counſelled him to receive the Duke of Guiſe in the ſame Cloſer, 
* 1 wil-ftrike and cauſe him to be killed in that very place, the Abbot ſaying theſe words, * Percy- 
ade tiam P aftyrem, & diſpergentur oves, But Villequier, Belliewre, and the High Chancellour 
"y be ſearter- (who came in) were of another opinion, alledging that the commotion of the people 
; was ſo great, that in ſuch a caſe, contemning the Royal Majeſty, and breaking all bounds 
of Law and Duty, they would run to a precipitate revenge 3 and that things not being 
yet ready to defend themſelves, and bridle the fury of the City, the Forces of the Pa- 
rifians were too powerful to be provoked. 

Whilſt-the King ſtood doubtful what to reſolve, the Queen-Mother came and 
brought the Duke of Guiſe : ſhe was brought her ſelf in a Sedan, the Duke going by 
her all the way on foot , but. with fo great a train, and ſuch a confluence of people, 
that the whole City ſeemed to be crowded into the Court of the Lowvre and the 

» Streets thereabouts. They paſſed thorow a Lane of Souldiers : Monſieur de Grilox 

Colonel of the Guards was there preſent, who being a free Souldierly Man, and no 

very good Friend to the Duke of Gxziſe, whilſt he bowed courteouſly to every private 

Souldier, made very ſmall ſhew of reſpe& unto the Duke, who obſerved it verywell, 

with ſome alteration of countenance, which increaſed to a great paleneſs when he ſaw 

the Swiſſes, who (ſanding to their Arms) made a Lane at the bottom of the Stairs, 

the Archers in the Hall, and in the Rooms above, all the Gentlemen gathered together 

The King e- to expect him. They entered into the Kings Chamber ; who (while the Duke of Guiſe 
the Duke of 0 bowed himſelf with a low reverence) aid to him with an angry look, I ſent you word 
rom Ft that you ſhould not come. To theſe words the Duke with the ſame ſubmiſſion he had 
both in words uſed to the Queen, but with more moderate words, anſwered, That be was come to put 
OE v0 bimſelf into the Arms of bis Majeſties Juſtice, to clear himſelf of thoſe calumnies that were 
come to Paris caſt upon bim by bis Enemies , and that nevertheleſs he would not have come , if be bad 
conraty'0 bis been plainty told that his Majeſty bad commanded bim to ftay, The King turning to 
Belliexre, asked him angerly if it were not} true that he had given him Commiſhon to 

tell the Duke of Guiſe that he ſhould not come, unleſs he would be accounted the 

Author of the tumults and inſurreQions of the Pariſians. Monſieur de Belliewre ſtepped 

The Queen forward, and would: haye given an account of his Meſſage 3 but as he began to ſpeak, 
diſrades the the King interrupted him, ſaying it was enough 3 and turning to the Duke of Guiſe, 
houthrs a= aid, That he knew not that be was calumniated by any body, but that bis innocence would 
_— :; have clearly appeared if his coming had produced no novelty, nor interrupted the quiet of the 
who percei- Government, 4s it was like to do, The Queen well acquainted with the Kings nature, 
ying in wha: and ſeeing in his face that he was inclined to ſome bold reſolution , drew him aſide, 
ently rakes and told him in ſubſtance what ſhe had ſeen of the concourſe of people, and that it 
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was cloſe by him, confirmed the ſame : and the Duke of Gmiſe attentively obſerving 
every little particular , as f{oon as he ſaw they were in an uncertainty , that he nigh 
not give the King time to deliberate, feigned himſelf weary with his journey, and 
taking his leave, returned with the ſame confluence of people, bat not accompanied 
with any of the Court, unto his own houſe in the Rxe St. Anthoyne. Many condem- 
ned the King , becauſe he did not then reſolve to cut him off at that opportunity 3 
and many knowing the ſtrength and courage of the Parifians, and that he had many 
 Adherents even in the Court it ſelf, thought it a prudent and moderate determination 
to let him go. 

But the Duke of Guiſe having before his eyes the danger he had run, and condem- 
ning himſelt for his late venture, | began preſently to draw unto himſelf all his friends 
and dependents, which were ſpread in the feveral quarters of the City, fo that he 
who at noon entered but with ſeven horſes, had in his houſe at night above four 
hundred Gentlemen and Commanders. At the ſame time he ſent for the Council 
of Sixteen, and all the Eſchevins 5 and after a long conſultation, (wherein he was fully 
informed of all particulars) gave order that Guards ſhould be kept in every Ward 3 
that all men ſhould be warned and prepared 3 and that upon any ſtir they ſhould 
(according to the order already given, and under the Officers already appointed) all 
run to the principal places of the City, and chiefly to his houſe. Many Arms, Muſ- 

uets, Drums, and other infiruments of War, were carried the ſame night into his 
houſe, 4s well to arm great ſtore of people, as to defend his own perſon, about which 
they kept Watches and Sentinels, no leſs than they uſe to do in Armies when they are 
near an Enemy. | | 

The ſame diligence was uſed at the Lozvre, and at the Queens Palace, whither ſhe 
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1588. the Hugonots were not rooted out, and France reſtored to its ancient ſplendor, and 
; ſerled in a perfe& Peace 3 and finally, he ſhewed that the minds of the ſincere Catho- 
licks could not be at quiet, while they ſaw the King encompaſſed with ſuſpected per- 
1 ; ſons, and ſich as were of doubtful opinions in matter of Religion, while the ancient 
lf manner of Government uſed by former Kings was perverted , and while in ſtead 
i of imploying his Forces againſt the Hugonot Faction , they were turned againſt the 
faithful people of Paris, who defired nothing elſe but the ſatety of their Souls and Con- 
ſciences 3 wherefore it was neceſſary for whoſoever would live in peace and tranqui- 
lity to change the courſe of proceedings and form of Government, to the end that the 
Catholick Faith, and the ſafety of good men being ſecured, every one might live qui- 

etly within their due obedience. 
To theſe things the King anſwered with prolixity of words, ſhewing, that his mind 
was inclined to the extirpation of the Hugonots 3 but that it was needful to ſtay for 
a fit opportunity, and wait his pleaſure, not going about to conſtrain him, by force, 
that the- plots and machinations of thoſe of the League had interrupted all good ; for 
they had paſſed on ſo far, that they had diſturbed the eſtabliſhed order of Govern- 
, ment 3 nor had that fatisfied, but flanderous tongues had too much offended his, pa» 
' tience both againſt truth and reaſon 3 that notwithſtanding the clemency of his nature 
-was rcady to pardon all thoſe that would ſee their faults, and ſerve him faithfully for 
'the time to come: that no Prince in Chriftendom had more hated, perſecuted, and 
*trodden down Hereticks than he that never any King had more loved and favoyred 
any Subje&, than he had done the Houſe of Lorain, and the very perſon of the Duke 
of Guiſe ; that all Offices and Dignities could not be conferred upon one man 3 and 
that as God beſtows his bleſfings upon many according to the quality of their callings, 
ſo a Prince is' bound to divide his gifts and favours among many, accarding to their 
deſerts and his own inclination 3. that he had raiſed the Lords of /2 Valette, Sons of 
a moſt Catholick Father , valiant in War, and who had deſerved very well of the 
Crown , having born Arms more conſtantly than any other againſt the Hugonots ; 
that he found he was well ſerved by them, as the diligence of Eſpernox had been ſeen 
| in the defeat of the Germans, and the proſperous ſucceſs of /2 Valette in making fo 
4 great a ſlaughter of the Proteſtant Swiſſes that went into Dawphine : yet for all that 
| e did not go about to equal them to the Houſe of Gwiſe, being neither alike in birth 
nor deſert; but that places in Court are different, as there are different ſtations in Pas 
radife 3 that it had ever been in the free power of all Kings to uſe and favour whom 
they. pleaſed, and to chuſe companions for their hours of recreation to their own li- 
- king and conveniency, for elſe that liberty would be debarred a Prince which private 
men. freely enjoy , there being no-man ſo mean but hath power to live and converſe 
with whom he pleaſeth , and to diſpoſe of his own eſtate according, to his own will 
| and genizs z that he had never received any counſel from the Lords of 1a Valette, nor 
. any impediment that hindred him from making War with the Hugonots : yet if it 
could . be proved , that they have not behaved themſelves ſincerely in any buſineſs, 
1 he was ready to puniſh them according to the quality of their fault 3 but that he 
"al would not baniſh them from Court for meer diſlike of others : that he would obſerve 
F what he had ſo often ſworn concerning the Edict of the Vnion, and that his thoughts 
were :more than ever-bent upon the War againſt the King of Navarre, nor did any 
other reſpet withhold. him from-it, than that of burthening his people , which he 
mult-be foxced to do to maintain Armies in ſo many ſeveral places 3 that it was only 
. that which troubled 3. but' yet that his Subjects had no reaſon to complain, fince they 
themſelves had been 'the Incendiaries of the War, \agd above all, the Pariſians : that 
' -.- War could not be made without money, and money could not be raiſed without op- 
preiling epepple, by which means he was brought to bear the blame of a fault that 
was not his 3 for thoſeithat cried out. againſt Impoſitions, were the very ſame who (c- 
ditiouſly had forced him to make a War ;, that the City of Paris ( to which he had 
done more,good'than ten of his Predeceſfors together , which had ever been his Fa- 
vourite,, wherein he had made his conſtant habitation, which cauſed the riches and . 
plenty. of the Citizens.) had now declared it ſelf his Enemy, ad. having dexided and 
defamgd, his Name, | had-alſo gone on to conſpize againſt his Perſon : that he knew 
very well that thoſe Plots were contrived by ſtrangers, and that the good people who 
were originally of. the City conſented not unto them,. and that therefore he had reſo 


ved. to turn all ſtrangers out of the City, to take away the fuel from that poltiſent 9 
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which begun to ſpread 3 that he would not make uſe of foreign Arms to purge the 
City, whilſt he ſhould be faithfully ſerved by the Citizens themſelves 3 that he required 
his aſſiſtance in that buſineſs, and that he would give him that proof of the fidelity 
and ſinccrity he profeſſed , for when he ſhould once be affured of the obedience of his 
Subjets, he had nothing more to deſire of him 3 and when once the ſtrangers were 
driven out, and the City (etled without tumult, in the condition it ought to be, he 
would caſt away all former ſuſpicions, and willingly conſent to the moderation of fu- 
ture bujinefſes. After he had ended his diſcourſe, he called the Prevoſt des Merchands, 
and the Eſchevins of the City, who were preſent, and commanded them to ſearch all 
houſes diligently the day after, with ſuch other perſons as he ſhould appoint: for that 


+ purpoſe 3 and that they ſhould turn out all ſtrangers who had ſetled themſelves there 


without urgent necelſity : That they ſhould make no diſtin&ion of perſons 3 for he 
was certified there were fifteen thouſand who were ſet on to raiſe ſcandals, and come 
to ſtir up new commotions, to the danger of the lives and goods of the Citizens. 
With this Commiſſion the Deputies departed, promiſing to ſerve him faithfully 3 and 
after many ſuch diſcourſes, the Duke of Gziſe departed alſo, having promiſed the ſame : 
For he had lulPd the King with his arts , and that his preſence had fo terrified him, 
that he ſhould no longer need much Force : Whereupon he ſaid to ſome of his fami- 
liar Friends , that he hoped without noiſe or difficulty to obtain an Aſſembly of the 
States General , wherein he doubted not but matters ſhould go on according to his 
wiſh and deſign, - 

The King appointed Monſieur de 7/illegzier and Monſieur &* O to make ſearch for 
the itrangers, which (the ſame Guards and jealouſies continuing) was begun the next 
morning, but with obſtinate backwardneſs, and moſt apparent diflimulation of the Pa- 
rilians, who knew that thoſe that were lodged in the City were all the Duke of Gwiſe's 
dependents, and ſent by him; nor were they willing that by expelling them their 
own Forces ſhould be diffolved : Whereby the Kings Deputies perccived that they Ia- 
bourcd but in vain , and that the intention of diſarming and weakning the Duke of 
Gi: could not ſucceed by that means, nor produce any effe& and therefore they let 
the King know ſo much 3 who angry and exaſperated, reſolved at lalt to tame the 
people by force, and endeavour to ſuppreſs the Conſpirators without longer delay. To 
that end he preſcntly diſpatched the Mareſchal de Byron to bring the Swiſſes into Pa- 
ris, and Monſicur 4'O to fetch the Companies of his Guards which were lodged out 
of the City in the near adjacent places, and gave order that neither the Gentlemen, 
Archers, nor Souldiers of the Guards, ſhould ftir any more out of the Court, but that 
all ſhould keep cloſe about his Perſon. 

This was not unknown to the Duke of Gziſe, who, to ſet the ſtrength of the Peo- 
ple againlt the Kings Forces, cauſed a report to be preſently ſpread about the City, 
that the King, had reſolved to put to death Sixſcore of the principal Catholicks, and 
to put Gariſons in the chief places to ſuppreſs the Citizens, and that therefore it was 
neceſſary for them to prepare for their defence. A counterfeit Liſt was framed of the 
Sixſcore names, the Copics whereof were diſperſed abroad 3' the Duke of Guiſe being 
ſet down firlt of all, and Preſident Nwlly, Preſident 'Maijtre, the: Sieurs 4e Baſſy and 
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la Chapelle, Hautman the Receiver» and after them all the Curates; Preachers, ___ | 


ties, and Eſchevins 3 and finally, all ſuch as were beloved of the people 3 the fear 0 


whoſe danger-might ſtir them up to take Arms 3 cauſing this forgety to be divulged.; 


began to talk of riſing that very night the Commanders being ordered and choſen in 
every quarter, and the Dukes Gentlemen appointed to rule and moderate the raſhnefs 


of the armed people. | ; 
But things were not yet fully ripe and the night of the eleventh day was fpent in 


theſe pradtices on every fide, till in the morning upon Thurſday the twelfth of May, 


they heard the Swiſfes Fifes and Drums 3 which beating their march, entered at the 
Porte $2. Honore , the Mareſchal de Byron on horſeback leading them 3 and then the 
French Companies followed under their ſeveral Captains, with all their matches light- 
ed, The King being alfo got on horſeback, went out to receive them, welcoming 
the Souldiers at the entry of the gate, and commanded with a loud voice, repeating it 
many times, that they ſhould all forbear to commit the leaſt infolence, or do the leaſt 


injury to the Citizens, upon pain of death without mercy : And having given _ to 
onlicur 


with ſo much vchemence of words and a&tions, and with fo much feigned terrour,- , 
by cunning active perſons, who were acquainted with the peoples humours, that they 
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Monſieur 4* 0 and the Mareſchal de Byron to poſſeſs and guard all the chicf places 6f 
the Town, went back to-the Lowvre, where the Souldiers of the Guards were armed 
and in a readineſs upon all occafions- The Mareſchal de Byron, perhaps not acquainted 
with the Kings deſign, thought it expedient firſt to poſſeſs thoſe places which were 
neareſt the Loxvre, tor the ſecurity and defence of the Court 3; and therefore firſt of 
all he poſſeſſed himſelf of St. Innocents Church-yard , being at the end of the Rue 
St. Honore, and there he placed nine hundred Swiffes, ſetting the reſt, to: the namber 
of one thouſand fix hundred , about the Boxcherie , the Marche-neuf, the Chaſtelet, 
and Townhouſe: Monſieur 4' O took the Pont au Change, and the Pont St. Michel, pla- 
cing Monſieur d# Gaſt upon the one, and Monſieur Marivant upon the ather 3 the Com- 
panies of Beauvais, Nangy and Monſieur de P Archant, being left toguard the Gate 
of the Louvre toward the Rue St. Thoms, But the buſineſs was very ill ordered in 
that manner, and it had been much better to have taken La Place Maubert, Ia Place 
St. Antoyne, and the Streets near the Baſtile, which are all in the furtheſt parts of the 
City, and near the Duke of Giſe's Palace : for being befieged, ſo that he could not 
ſtir, and the Rue St. Denis and St. Martin being blocked up, to divide the people 
into two parts, that they might not eaſily draw together, the whole City would have 
been blocked up in the Kings power, and the tumult of the people reſtrained. But 
the Souldiers thus diſpoſed of, were more fit to defend the Lore, than to hinder the 
inſurrection of the Citizens, which took its birth and beginning where the perſon of 
the Duke of Guiſe was, and where his ſpirit gave life to it. 

At the entry of the Kings Forces, which was known to the whole City by the noiſe 
of the Drums, the people full of fear and terrour, and now aſſured that the report 
divulged of the Kings intention was moſt certain, began to gather tugether, ſhutting 
wp their doors and ſhops, which (according to the cuttom uſed in that City of going 
to work before day) was already begun to be opened, and every one began to make 
ready their Arms, expeding directions what they ſhould: do. 

It was already broad day light, when the Queen-Mother, deſirous to know what 
thq Duke of Guiſe did, ſent Lxigi Davils unto him, under colour of a ceremonial vi- 
ſit, (for ſhe yet continued her wonted diſſimulation) giving him charge to obferve 
very carcfully every little circumſtance of whatſoever he ſhould ſee or hear. He going 
to the Hoſtel de Gmiſe-(fo they call the Houſes of the great Lords) contrary to the or- 
dinary cuſtom, found the Gates ſhut 3 and being let in thorow the Wicket, he ſaw two 
long rows of Gentlemen armed in the Court, and in the midſt of them the Duke of 
Gmiſe walking up and down alone, to whom he delivered the complement he was com- 
manded : But the Duke finding the Qucens intention, and deſiring to ſhew that he 
was well prepared, took him kindly by the hand, and led him ralking into the Gar- 
den, where a great number of Arms were laid together, and all the lower rooms tull 
. of Souldiers and Reformadoes 3 of whom Davila (as being acquainted with them) 
\ knew the greateſt part. Afﬀter two or three ſhort turns in thc Garden , the Duke, 
who notwithſtanding was in great ſuſpence, and as one might calily perceive, full of 
' weighty thoughts, returning a complement, diſmiſſed him, and he coming back firait 

to the Louvre, whither the Gora was already gone, and being brought into the Kings 
Cloſet, related diſtinly all that he had obſerved : and added further , that as he 
paſſed thorow the City, he had ſeen them ſhut up their ſhops and houſes, make ready 
their Arms, lay logs and ſet barrels before their doors, and many of the Dukes Gen- 
+ tlemen and Officers diſcourſing together , the chief Citizens very buſic every where, 
and that eſpecially in the Place Maxbert, and the Rue St. Anthoyne the people gathercd 
very faſt together , and made greater preparations of Arms than in any other place, 
The King having cauſed him to make his relation -twice over, preſently ſent Be 
noiſe his Secretary to Monſieur d' O, commanding him to advance beyond the Bridges, 
wn cauſe the French Companies to poſſeſs the Place Manbert, and the Rue St. An- 
thoyne, 

Monſieur @ O inftantly fent Colonel Grillon to execute the Kings command 3 but he 
came too late: for the Sieur de Bois-Daupbin with the Scholars: of the Univerſity, and 
the Boat-men dwelling about S. Fehan en Greve had already taken that Poſt, which had till 
then been imprudently negleed 3 and having locked up the Streets with Chains, and 
ſhut up all paſſages with barricadoes of logs and barrels filled with dirt and carth, 
had made that their Rendezvous 3 wherefore Monſieur de Grillo was fain to retire, 
and going about to return to the place from whence he came, his way was fopt py 
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the Count: of Briſſzc, who with the People of the Quarter of .St: Germain , had ſhut i588; 
him up ſo in the midſt, that he was engaged between the Bridges, nor could he ſtir 
any way at all, nor make the leaſt reſiſtance on any fide, though he had with him the 
greateſt ſtrength of the French Souldiers, | 
All the:reſt of the City, being already up, followed this beginning, crying furiouſly, The ®rifland 
Arm, Arm, and ringing the Toqueſains in every Quarter, made Barricadoes in the ſame ;j ing of the 
{ame manner within thirty paces of one another, in ſo punQuual order; and with ſo Þeils, make 
much readineſs, that the extent of o- vaſt a City was all blocked up in a moment; and Cn 
ſhut in every way, 'the Kings Souldiers beſet on all ſides with the Barricadoes, even' fireees 
to the very doors of all; their Corps de Garde, and which was worſt of all,, Colonel: a te Lars 
St. Pal with the people of St. Exſtacbe and Mont-Martre coming down with fury, and m_— 
blocking-up the Streets from place to place , made their laſt Barricadoes at the | _—_ 
cpu the Lowore , right over againſt, and in the yery face of the Kings Core | 
Garde... . | | 
After the Streets were blocked up and fortified on all ſides, the word going every 
where about with fierce loud cries, that they ſhould cut the Foreign Souldiers in 
pieces, the Swiſſes were preſently afſaultcd in St. Innocents Church-yard, where ſhut 
up and (as one may ſay) impriſoned, they could mgke no defence in the world, but 
ſix and thirty of them being ſlain. in the firſt onſet, the reſt yielded themſelves with- 
out reliſtance, and were villaged by the people with very great violence. and boaſt- 
ing., All the other! Guards, of the Chaſteler, the little Bridge , the Butchery, and 
the Town-houſe , were aſſaulted at the ſame time, the Swiſles being in the ſame 
tmnanner diſarmed , and made priſoners at the peoples diſcretion, To the French 
Guards. they had a little more reſpe& 3 for having made them put out their Mat- 
ar and lay down their Arms, they kept them in that manner till they had further 
Order, 1 Ty - | F 
In the mean time the King was perſwaded by the Queen-Mother and Monſieur de 
Villequier to go forth of the Loxvre, and ſhew himſelf unto the Citizens, thinking that 
the people would certainly be daunted with the ſplendour of the Royal Majeſty, 
that they would acknowledge and obey him, and that laying down their Arms, and 
receiving ſecurity for their own lives and houſes, they would ſuffer the Delinquents 
; to-be taken and puniſhed : But the King thought it too dangerous an advice, and 
- ſuch an one as. would expoſe all the remainder of his Dignity and Authority to the 
raſhneſs of the people , without much aſſurance that the iſſue would be good 3 and 
which was worſe, it ſeemed to him a counſel of ſuch nature, as, in caſe it ſhould not 
ſucceed well, could no way be remedied, but the event at the ſame time would be 
certain ruine, and the loſs of his life : wherefore he reſolved to ſend out the Mare(- 
chals of Azmont and Byron to talk with the people, and endeavour ſafely to appeaſe 
them by fair means. But this determination was as vain as the other 3 for the Ma- 
reſchals words were anſwered with Musket-Bullets, and Stones, and they were fain 
to retire without doing any thing. There was. now no other hope left, but of de-- 
fending the Loxwre, wherein (beſides the wonxed Guards, moſt forward todo their 
duty) there were above five hundred Gentlemen , who before all others had \under- 
taken to defend the paſſage to the Gate. | L +: of 
But the Duke of Giſe, either firuck with the temerity of ſo high an enterpriſe; or 
not having _—_— his deſigns from the beginning 'to go ſo far, or aſtoniſhed in the 
execution by the greatneſs of the attempt, or thinking the buſinefs was brought to a 
head as ſoon as he ſaw the City in his power, the Kings Guards difarmed and taken, 
and the King with all his Friends ſhut up, and as it were impriſoned in the Lowvre, 
and that he Fhould attain to the reſt of his defires, by way of compoſition;, reſolved 
to o_ the tumult without uſing any more force 3 and going out of his houſe on 
horſe-back, unarmed, with only a truncheon- in his hand, to ſhew the greater con- 
tempt, rode thorow all the Qyarters, and ſpeaking to the people _ where, ex- | 
horted them to ſtand upon their guard , ſince God had. been ſo merciful to them as 
to ſecure their Lives, Families, Liberties, Religion, and the honour of the holy Church,, 
but that they ſhould depend upon him and not doubt, for all things were very ſafe: and- +ye me of 
to the place where the French Souldiers were beſet and taken, he gave order to Fuiſeleei 


comin 
Colonel St. Paul to conduct them to the Lowvre, and let them go. Thence he paſſed — = : 
were a prifoner,. ceafeth to proſecute the foreeing of the Lonvre, and ippeaierts the Tonptes 
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by St. Innocents , and made the. Swiſſes Arms be reſtored to them 3 and in the ſame 
manner caufed the Count of Brifſec' to bring them to the entry-of the Lowere and leg 
them go. -AlF the Souldiers without- Drums, or being ranked in order went bare« 
headed, trailing their Arms as priſoners, and being conduQedito the Gate of the Low« 
wre, were there received by the 'Mareſchal de Byron , who cauſtd them to be lodged 
thereabout : nor could the Duke of Guſe's Vidory have a proudet triumph, or-a more 
remarkable fpectacle. 1741,'0 


| - Many thought, and particularly Aliffandvo Farieſe Duke of Parma, (a Prince of 


incomparable valour and deep underſtanding) faid , that the Duke of Gziſe had at- 
tempted too much , and done too'little, not remembring the Proverb, that Wheſoerer 


' draws bis Sword againſt bis Prince , ought preſently to throw away the Scabbard : for ſo 
| bold an enterpriſe ſhould either not have - undertaken , or-being- begun, ſhould 
' have been executed, - whatſoever had come on it : But the Duke of Gxifſe, cither over« 


come by a ſenſe of juſtice, whereof he took upon him to be the Protector 3 or defirin 
Nil to uſe the cloak of piety and religion to cover his defigns 3 orelſe having never had 
any farther aim than his own ſecurity, and the reformation of Government, and now 
promiſing hinfelf chat by-his arts, and by a treaty he ſhould bring the ſum of all thin 
into his own power, without taking it openly by force, he thoughthe had reduced t 
King to ſuch extremity, that he muſt of neceſſity have becn forced. to yield to his will, 
and to grant thoſe conditions he deſired, which he doubted not afterwards to have 
confirrted: by- the univerſal conſent of grad. yr There wanted not of thoſe who 
ſuſpe&ed' that the Duke of Gwife's main end was to ſhut up the King in a Monaſtcry, 
under- pretence of difability and*evil Government , ' and to affume unto himſdlf the 
poſſeſſion of the Crown : but certainly men recently believed; that as he afpircd (af- 
ter the Kings death) to exclude the' Houſe of Bozybon - from the Crown, and to tranſ- 
fer it upon himſelf 3 ſo he never thought todeprive the King of it while be lived, and 
therefore believed it was ſufficient, 'i a at the height of Authority and Govern- 
ment, he could make way for the excluding of his adverſaries, 'and by degrees advance 
his own defigns to ſuch a point, as he might execute them boldly when occafion ſhould 
ſerve 3 and this as the more gentle, was alfo the more probable opinion. However it 
were, the Duke ſuppoſing he: had made himſelf Maſter of Paris, and encompaſſed the 
Lowore in fach manner, that ( as he writ the fame day to the Duke of Lorain) he 
ſhould be able to: give-account of all that was in it 3 he quieted the violence and up- 
roar of the people, would not ſuffer them to proceed further towards the aſſaulting 
of the Lowwre, made: the Guards that had been taken and pillaged to be let go, but 
gave order that the barricadoes ſhould be continued, that the peopke every where ſhould 
be in 2 readineſs with 'their Arms , that the Guards ſhould be kept with infinite care, 
expeQing ſome body to come from the King, befieged and brought into a hard con- 
dition, to make an overture of ſome agreement. | 

Nor did his expeRation fail him in that beginning : for after many conſultations in 
the Kings Cloſet , the Qyeen-Mother reſolved to go unto him, and ſent to demand 
paſſage of the Citizens , who (with intolerable infolence, but born by her with ad- 
mirable diffimulation) denicd to let her pafs in her Coach, for fear of ſpoiling the bar- 
ricadoes, but anſwered they would give her leave to go on foot. Whereupon ſhe took 
her Sedaii, and being attended by Secretary Pynart, Monſicur de Belliewre, and a few 
of her Gentlemen , ſhe went with infinite trouble to the Hoſtel de Gzaſe, and being 
fain to-ſkay- every minute till the barricadoes were opened, which were tilt ſhut again 
as ſoon as ſhe was paſt, ſhe was above'two hours ere ſhe got thither, by reaſon of the 
length of the way, and being fiopt at ſo many feveral paſſages. - Ar her firſt arrival, 
the Duke -met her with exceeding great lamentations, comphining openly that the 
King, by going about to put a Garifon unſeaſonably into the City of Paris, that had 
never had any in' times paſt, had made the people jealous that he meant to take away 
the lives of the good Catholicks, which had been cauſe of that tumuk, which all the 
wit of man could not remedy : That the King did very much injure him, (who by fo 
many proofs was his rnoft faithful Servant) and his good and faithful City of Paris, by 
uling in that manner: That nevertheleſs he bearing the affront patiently, had 
done what'lay in him-to take away the peoples fears, and to a ce the tumuſt, To 
which/arts the Queen anfwering with the like diſfmulation , faid, That the King in* 


' tended nothing but ta drive out ſtrangers, for the ſecurity and quiet of the Citizens: 


and having been very ill ſerved by ſome employed in that bulineſs, he had _ - 
k uards 
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Guards to enter for the ſafety and defence of the City, that afterward he himſelf in 
perſon might make the ſearch, and by his labour and authority prevent the miſchicf 
that was ready to fall upon/the inhabitants: That the ſuſpicious people had taken Arms 
too ſuddenly 3 but that The hoped when the truth was once known, every one would 
be ſetled in quictneſs. 

- Aﬀeeg this diſcourfe in publick , they went together into the Garden , where the 
Duke of Guiſe (makitg his pretence that he knew the Kings deſigns and intentions 
were fo. deſtroy the Great Ones, and ſuppreſs thoſe that oppoſed his Favourites, and 


that therefore jt was neceſſarysfor him to look well to himſelf, to ſecure both his own 
and the common ſafety) began to make intinite, high and exorbitant demands, and 


ſuch as were truly proper for an abſolute Conquerour : That the King ſhould declare 
him his LieutenantGeneral in all Provinces and places under his Dominions, with 
the ſame authority*his Father had in the time of Francis the Second : That the Statess 
General ſhould be called at Paris, in which Aﬀembly that power granted to him ſhould 
be confirmed : That to ſecure the people from their fears of a Hugonot Prince, the 
King of Nawarre and the other Princes of Boxrbox his adherents, ſhould be declared 
to have forfeited their inheritance to the Crown : That the Taxes and Impoſitions 
upon the people might be limited : That, to take away all hated and ſuſpected Novel- 
ties, all Forms of Government ſhould be reduced to a certain Rule, which it ſhould 
not be lawful for the King to alter : That the Duke of Eſpernon, Monſicur de 12 Vas 
lette his Brother, the Mareſchals of Retz and Byron, Monſieur @ O, and Colonel Al- 
fonſo Corſo, (ſuſpeed all to hold intelligence with the Hereticks, and every day to find 
out inventions of new grievances) ſhould be deprived of all their Offices and Go-« 


' vernments, and baniſhed for ever from the Court : That, to take away all ſuſpicion 


wiich every one had with reaſon, that the Hereticks were not proceeded againſt really 
and in good earncit, the abſolute charge of the War ſhould be given to him 3 which 
ſhould be proſecuted with two Armies, one in Poidor, the other in Danphine : That, 
to remove jealouſics and fears of tyrannical proceedings, the King ſhould diſmiſs his 
Guard of the five and forty Gentlement, and forbid them to return to Court, reſer- 
ving only the Guards which his Predeccſſors were wont to have: That he ſhould 
take away the Regiment of Guards from Monſieur de Grillon, and give it to ſuch a 
perſon as the Catholick Princes might confide in: That all the Fortreſſes of Picardy 
might be delivered up to the Duke of Awmale, as Governour of that Province: That 
the Duke of Nemours might have the Government of Lyons, and the Duke of E/- 
beuf that of Normandy : That the King ſhould put into the hands of the Lords of the 
eagve fix ſuch Towns as they ſhould name, in which they might keep Gariſons, un- 
der ſuch Governours as they ſhould like: That a convenient. atfignment _—_ be gi- 
ven to the Pariſians for the payment of the Rents of the Town-houſe : And that the 
Government of the City might be given to the Count de Briſſac, upon whom alſo 
ſhould be conferred the Office of Colonel General of the French Infantry,: held at that 
time by the Duke of Eſp2rnon : That the charge of Admiral ſhould be reſtored to the 
Duke of Mayenne 3 and Monticur de 12 Chaſtre made Mareſchal in the place of Mons 
fieur de Byron. ; 
Which Demands being carefully examined by the Queen, one by one, and the in- 
Juſtice and exorbitancy of them being ſhewn , ſhe at laſt asked the Duke of Gwiſe 
what he believed the people of France would fay , and what the Princes of Exrope 
would think, if with the Kings conſent a Subject ſhould accept , much leſs demand 
ſuch conditions, and whether he meant not to put ſhackles upon the King, and take 
the Crown from his head? To which words the Duke anſwered freely, That he des 
manded no Place nor Office for any that was not very worthy of it 3 and that to 
drive away Incendiaries, Enemies of the publick good , Favourers of Hereticks, and 
Perſecutors of the Catholick Religion, was to purge the Body of the State of a moſt 
dangerous poiſon, to the end that the King might afterwards enjoy that tranquillity 
and obedience that belonged to him 3 and that the Medicine indeed was bitter at firſt, 
but would be fruitful and healthful in the end. In ſum , after many debates, and 
prolix contentious arguments, this was the Duke of Guiſe's concluſion , That fince 
the King himſelf had at laſt laid open his ſecret intentions , and brought matters to' 
that pafs, he was reſolyed either to loſe his Life, or to ſecure Religion and the Eſtate 
of his own Family, 
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The Queen returned at night with this Anſwer to the Lowvre, whete they conti- 
nued ſtill in Arms 3 private perſons diſcourſing and conſulting no leſs than the Kings 
Counſellors in his Cloſet 3 among whom the variety of opinions was very great 3 pri« 
vate paſſions, and particular intereſts, contending no leſs than reſpe& of the publick 
and the univerſal good : For the High Chancellour, Secretary /illeroy, and Monſieur 
de Villequier, who deſired the abaſement of the Duke of Eſperngn,Yand the ruine of the 
Hugonots, and hoping that they ſhould not. fall from their credit\gnd authority, though 
the League ſhould prevail , conſented to the greateſt part of the Duke of Gmiſe's de- ? 
mands, to the ſecret diſlike of the King, who could byyno means endure then. 'On 
the 6ther ſide, Monſicur 4* O, Monſieur de Rambouillet, the Abbot del Bene, and Co 
:F41fonſo Corſo, argued that the greateſt adverſitics in the world were to be ſuffered, 
rathfr than to- yield unto them: Monſieur 4 O nevertheleſs affefing to lay down his 
Offices, and the Colonel his charge of Lieutenant in Dauphint, i&-that were the only 
means to appeaſe the tumults. The Queen and Secretary Panart kept the middle way, 
and hoped that the Duke of Guiſe would fall from a great part of his demands. The 
ſiege preſſed very much on the one fide, there being no proviſion of yiCtuals in the 
Louvre, and it was feared that the people going out of the City, would likewiſe be- 
fiege it on the other fide, and ſhutting up the paſſage towards the fields, reduce the 
King and the whole Court preſently into their power 3 but then again the Propoſitions 
were ſuch as the King could in no wiſe hearken unto. 


q 


The night was ſpent in this manner, full of terrour and uncertainty, the Duke of 
Gruiſe being diligent in viſiting the Guards of the City every hour, left their careleſ- 
neſs and negligence ſhould give the Kings Souldiers opportunity to recover thoſe pla- 
ces they had lolt before, and left the darkneſs ſhould give occaſion to ſome diſorder, ot 
ſtir up ſome tumult. 


In the morning after Maſs, the King and Queen-Mother being ſhut up privately 
together, reſolved that ſhe ſhould return to the Duke of Guiſe, and making ſome ſhew 
of conſenting to the Agreement, ſhould draw the Treaty out in length, whilſt the King 
ſhould ſecretly get out of the new Gate on the back-fide of the Gardens of the Lowvre, 
which was in his power, and eſcaping from Paris before the Enemies had time. to 
block it up, ſhould go to the City of Chartres, the Governour and people whereof 
were at his devotion. The-Qucen with the ſame difficultics, went again to the Hoſtel 
de Guiſe z and by the way , one of the City coming cloſe up to her, gave her notice 
that fifteen thouſand men {were preparing to encloſe the Loxvre on the other ſide: 
Wherefore having begun the. Treaty with the Duke, though ſhe found him more ob- 
ſtinate than at firſt, yet ſhe continucd with infinite patience treating about matters of 
Agreement : in the mean time the King feigning to go out to walk in the Garden of 
the Twileries, (as he was wont to do) went forth with a very few, and walked on 
ſoftly talking, till he came into the Gardens which were very near his Stables, 
where (having cauſed the doors to be ſhut, and put on a riding ſute) he preſently 
took Horſe with ſixteen Gentlemen, being followed only by twelve Foot-men 3 and 
going out of the New Gate , rode with all poſſible ſpeed to Charrres'z where the 
prof received him with as much affection as the Pariſians had done the Duke of 

HIJ Cs 

Two long hours after the Kings departure, the Sieur de Meneville came cloſe to the 
Duke of Gziſe's car, who was yet treating with the Queen, and told him that the King 
was gone ſuddenly from Paris by the New Gate at which news the Duke being un- 
expectedly ſurpriſed, turned toward the Queen, and cryed out with a loud voice, 
Ab Madam, I am quite undone , and while your Majeity holds me here in delays , the 
King is gone away to ruine me, The Queen ſeeming ignorant of that reſolution, an- 
{wered, the believed it net 3 and that the King had not told her of any ſuch intent, 
but it might be ſome determination of his Councilz and taking her Chair, ſhe made 
her ſelf be carried back to the Lowore , where ſhe found that the Companies of the 
Guards led by Grillon , together with the Swiffes led by the Sieurs de Dampierre and 
Tinteville, were already marched away, to whom the preſently diſpatched a Gentle- 
man, with command not to loſe any time, but march continually day and night 3 which, 
being obeyed by them, they came to the ſame place not many hours after the Kings 


arrival. The next day all the Court came up ſcattering, and among the reſt m—_— 
Poulain, 
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Poulain, Fehan Conty, and Pierre Ugoly fled from Paris, every one rejoycing that they a5$g, 
had miraculouſly eſcaped the fury and inſurretion of the Parifians 3 to whom the 
Kings departure was ſo unexpected , that they knew neither what to do, nor had | 
any preparation to follow him 3 which is not much to be wondered at in the com- 1 
mon people 3 but that the Duke of Guiſe ſhould not have foreſeen that blow, gave 
great occaſion of talk to many at that time 3 and conſidering his vivacity and warineſs, 
may beget wonder in whoſever ſhall apply his mind ſolidly to think upon it 3 this 
moſt important overſight being to be attributed to one of thoſe marvellous works 
of Providence wherewith God uſes often to mock the craft and ſubtilty of worldly 
licy. | 
| Ike King being departed, the Duke of Gziſes deſign (of obtaining from him (as 
+2 priſoner) thoſe conditions he pretended) vaniſhed of it ſelf; and therefore it was 
neceſſary to think upon ſome other courſe : Wherefore after he had been a good while 
yext and angry with himſelf, knowing he had let flip fo great an occaſion, he turned 
his thoughts to ſecure his abſolute power in the City of Paris ; for ſeeing a War ready 
to break forth between him and the King, he knew he could have no ſurer foundation 
than the forces and affiſtance of the Parifians. His firſt thought was to make himſel! 
Maſter of the Baſtille, which was kept by Lorenzo Teſtuto Chevalier du Guet, who com- 
manded there in the Kings Name 3 nor was the attaining of it very difficult ; ay , 
though he might have made an honourable defence, yet as ſoon as he knew the Artil--: 
lery was taken out of the Arſenal to batter it, he gave it up into the peoples hand, and © 
they preſently delivered it to the Duke of Gziſe, who not loſing any longer time, ha- 
ving called the people together, upon Sunday the fifteenth , cauſed Hetior Peroſe Prevoſt 
der Merchands to be put out, as one depending upon the King, and clapt him up pri-. 
| Goner in the Baſtille, making a Chappelle Martel (the principal inſtrument of the League, . 
and firſt Boutefer of the people) to be elected in his place: Conty and UVgoly were alſo 
put out of their Offices as fugitives, and in their places were choſen-Com-pans and Rol- 
land, both of the Council of Sixteen, and chiet among the Conſpirators. Upon 
Menday the Streets were cleared, the Barricadoes were taken away, and the Shops and 
Houſes opened, but the Guards were continued with extraordinary care day and night, 
many rumours of danger being ſpread abroad, which ſerved to keep the people in tears 
and jealouſhes, and not to let their firſt motions cool. 

The City being ſecured, the next buſineſs was to open the paſſages of the Rivet in 
reſpe& of vitual; the Duke of Gmiſe being afſured that hunger would quickly cauſe 
repentance among the people : Wherefore Forces being already come out of Picardy, 
and two Regitnents of Foot liſted in the City, fiege was laid to the Bots de Vincennes, 
which yielded without refiſtance; and the ſame did St. Cloud, Lagny, Charenton, with 
all the other neighbouring Towns 3 and Pontoyſe, though it feigned to continue un- 
der the Kings obedience, yet hindered it not the paſſage of the River Seine, for the 
bringing up* of ſuch proviſions as were wont to come from thoſe parts 3 Corbeil re- 
mained to be taken, into which Feban de Villiers was entered with good hope to de- 
fend-it, by reaſon of the peoples being well-affeed, and of the Kings being ſo near 
at hand, who might eaſily relieve it from Chartres; nor did he ſo-much value the tu- 
multuous Forces of the Pariſians, but thought though he had no Souldiers in pay, he 
ſhould be*kble to hold out of himfelf for many days, which begun alſo to ſucceed pro- 
ſperouſly, he having at their firſt arrival skirmiſhed with advantage, and in great 
repreſſed the boldneſs of the Parifians. But the King, who had laid his defigns ano- 
ther way, and who (all other paſſages being already opened) would not in a matter 
of no great conſequence give. beginning to a tedious War, wrote to Villiers, that leaving 
the people at liberty to diſpoſe of themſelves as they pleaſed, he ſhould eturn to Court; 
whereupon, as ſoon as he was gone, the people opened their gates, and willingly gave 
themſelves up to the Parifians. 
| All theſe things were done in the very face of the Queen, who very much afflicted 
inwardly ,” did yet ſtrive to diſſemble ſo great injuries, and not ſtirring from Paris, 
(under pretence that ſhe doubted not of their obedience, but indeed that ſhe might be 
preſent and ſee how all buſineſſes were managed) expected to receive direQions from 
the King what ſhe ſhould do. | 

He being come to Chartres, was not only uncertain in himſelf, but found alſo the 
lame variety of opinions among his Councellors 3 for Villeroy and his Adherents, ftill 
conſtant to their firſt advice, argued that a War cp Duke of Gziſe was by 
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The Queen returned at night with this Anſwer to the Lowvre, where they conti- 
nued ſtill in Arms 3 private perſons diſcourſing and conſulting no lefs than the Kings 
Counſellors in his Cloſet 3 among whom the variety of opinions was very great 3 pri« 
vate paſlions, and particular intereſts, contending no leſs than reſpe& of the publick 
and the univerſal good : For the High Chancellour, Secretary illeroy, and Monfieur 


de Villegmer, who defired the abaſement of the Duke of Eſperngnand | hes of the 
ity, though ,. 


Hugonots, and hoping that they ſhould not. fall from their credit\gnd au 
the League ſhould prevail , conſented to the greateſt part of the Duke'of Gmiſe's de- 
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mands, to the ſecret diſlike of the King, who could bpno means endure then. On: 


the other ſide, Monſicur 4 O, Monſieur de Rambouillet, the Abbot del Bene, and Cos 
loncl Alfonſo Corſo, argued that the greateſt adverſitics in the world were to be ſuffered, 
rather than to- yield unto them: Monſieur 4* 0 nevertheleſs aff to lay down his 
Offices, and the Colonel his charge of Lieutenant in Dawphine, if-that were the only 


' means to appeaſe the tumults. The Queen and Secretary Panart kept the middle way, 


and hoped that the Duke of Guiſe would fall from a great part of his demands. The 
ſiege prefſed very much on the one fide, there being no proviſion of giCtuals in the 
Louvre; and it was feared that the people going out of the City, would likewiſe be- 
fiege it on the other fide, and ſhutting up the paſſage towards the fields, reduce the 
King and the whole Court preſently into their power 3 but then again the Propoſitions 
were ſuch as the King could in no'wiſe hearken unto. 

The night was ſpent in this manner, full of terrour and uncertainty, the Duke of 
Gruiſe being diligent in viſiting the Guards of the City every hour, left their carele(- 
neſs and negligence ſhould give the Kings Souldiers opportunity to recover thoſe pla- 
ces they had lolt before, and leſt the darkneſs ſhould give occaſion to ſome diſorder, or 
ſtir up ſome tumult, 


In the morning after Maſs, the King and Queen-Mother being ſhut up privately 
together, reſolved that ſhe ſhould return to the Duke of Guiſe, and making ſome ſhew 
of conſenting to the Agreement, ſhould draw the Treaty out in Jength, whilſt the King 
ſhould ſecretly get out of the new Gate on the back-fide of the Gardens of the Lowere, 
which was in his power, and eſcaping from Paris before the Enemies had time. to 
block it up, ſhould go to the City of Chartres, the Governour and people whereof 
were at his devotion. The-Qucen with the ſame difficulties, went again to the Hoſtel 
de Guiſe z and by the way one of the City coming cloſe up to her, gave her notice 
that fifteen thouſand men were preparing to encloſe the Lowvre on the other fide: 
Wherefore having begun the. Treaty with the Duke, though ſhe found him more ob- 
ſtinate than at firit, yer ſhe continucd with infinite patience treating about matters of 
Agreement : in the mean time the King feigning to go out to walk in the Garden of 
the Twileries, (as he was wont to do) went forth with a very few, and walked on 
ſoftly talking, till he came into the Gardens which were very near his Stables, 
where (having cauſed the doors to be ſhut, and 'put on a riding ſute) he preſently 
took Horſe with ſixteen Gentlemen, being followed only by twelve Foot-men 3 and 
going out of the New Gate , rode with all poſſible ſpeed to Charrres z where the 
propre received him with as much affection as the Parifians had done the Duke of 

wiſe, 

Two long hours after the Kings departure, the Sienr de Meneville came cloſe to the 
Duke of Gz1ſ?'s car, who was yet treating with the Queen, and told him that the King 
was gone ſuddenly from Paris by the New Gate 3 at which news the Duke being un- 
expeCctedly ſurpriſed, turned toward the Queen, and cryed out with a loud voice, 
Ab Madam, I am quite undone , and while your Majeity holds me here in delays , the 
King is gone away to ruine me, The Queen ſeeming ignorant of that reſolution, an- 
{wered, the believed it net 3 and that the King had not told her of any ſuch intent, 
but it might be ſome determination of his Councilz and taking her Chair, ſhe made 
her ſelf be carried bgck to the Lowwre , where ſhe found that the Companies of the 
Guards led by Grillon , together with the Swiffes led by the Sieurs de Dampierre and 
Tinteville, were already marched away, to whom the preſently diſpatched a Gentle- 
man, with command not to loſe any time, but march continually day and night 3 which, 
being obeyed by them, they came to the ſame place not many hours after the Kings 


arrival. The next day all the Court came up ſcattering, and amongſt the reſt _— 
Poulain, 
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Poulain, Jeban Conty, and Pierre Ugoly fled from Paris, every one rejoycing that they 
had miraculouſly eſcaped the fury and inſurrection of the Parifians 3 to whom the 
Kings departure was ſo unexpected , that they knew neither what to do, nor had 
any preparation to follow him 3 which is not much to be wondered at in the com- 
mon people 3 but that the Duke of Guiſe ſhould not have foreſeen that blow, gave 
' great occaſion of talk to many at that time 3 and conſidering his vivacity and warineſs, 
may beget wonder in whoſever ſhall apply his mind ſolidly to think upon it 3 this 
moſt important overſight being to be attributed to one of thoſe marvellous works 
'of Providence wherewith God uſes often to mock the craft and ſubtilty of worldly 
licy. 
Ike King being departed, the Duke of Guiſes delign (of obtaining from him (as' 
-2 priſoner) thoſe conditions he pretended) vaniſhed of ic ſelf; and therefore it was 
neceſſary to think upon ſome other courſe : Whetefore after he had been a good while 
yext and angry with himſelf, knowing he had let flip fo great an occaſion, he turned 
his thoughts to ſecure his abſolute power in the City of Paris; for ſeeing a War ready 
to break forth between him and the King, he knew he could have no ſurer foundation 
than the forces and affiſtance of the Parifians. His firſt thought was to make himſelf 
Maſter of the Baſtille, which was kept by Lorenzo Teſtuto Chevalier du Guet, who com- 
manded there in the Kings Name 3 nor was the attaining of it very difficult 3 for 
though he might have made an honourable defence, yet as ſoon as he knew the Artil- 
lery was taken out of the Arſenal to batter it, he gave it up into the peoples hand, and 
they preſently delivered it to the Duke of Gziſe, who not loſing any longer time, ha- 
ving called the people together, upon Sunday the fifteenth , cauſed Hetior Peroſe Prevoſt 
der Merchands to be put out, as one depending upon the King, and clapt him up pri- 
ſoner in the Baſtille, making 12 Chappelle Martel (the principal inſtrument of the League, 
and firſt Bontefex of the people) to be elefed in his place: Conty and Ugoly were alſo 
out of their Offices as fugitives, and in their places were choſen-Com-pans and Rol- 
land, both of the Council of Sixteen, and chief among the Conſpirators. Upon 
Menday the Streets were cleared, the Barricadoes were taken away, and the Shops and 
Houſes opened, but the Guards were continued with extraordinary care day and night, 
many rumours of danger being ſpread abroad, which ſerved to keep the people in fears 
and jealouſhes, and not to let their firſt motions cool. 

The City being ſecured, the next buſineſs was to open the paſſages of the Rivet in 

reſpe& of vitual; the Duke of Guiſe being afſured that hunger would quickly cauſe 
repentance among the people : Wherefore Forces being already come out of Picardy, 
and two Regithents of Foot liſted in the City, fiege was laid to the Bois de Vincennes, 
which yielded without reſiſtance; and the ſame did St. Cloud, Lagny, Charenton, with 
all the other neighbouring Towns 3 and Pontoyſe, though it feigned to continue un- 
der the Kings obedience, yet hindered it not the paſſage of the River Seine, for the 
bringing, up*of ſuch -proviſions as were wont to come from thoſe parts 3 Corbeil re- 
mained to be taken, into which Jehan de Villiers was entered with good hope to de- 
fend-it, by reaſon of the peoples being well-affe&ed, and of the Kings being ſo near 
at hand, who might eafily relieve it from Chartres; nor did he ſo-much value the tu- 
multuous Forces of the Parifians, but thought though he had no Souldiers in pay, he 
ſhould be able to hold out of himfelf for many days, which begun alſo to ſucceed pro- 
ſperouſly, he having at their firſt arrival skirmiſhed with advantage, and in great 
repreſſed the boldneſs of the Parifians. But the King, who had laid his defigns ano- 
ther way,\and who (all other paſſages being already opened) would not in a matter 
of no great conſequence giye beginning to a tedious War, wrote to Villiers, that leaving 
the people at liberty to diſpoſe of themſelves as they pleaſed, he ſhould xeturn to Court; 
whereupon, as ſoon as he was gone, the people opened their gates, and willingly gave 
themſelves up to the Pariſians. 
_ All theſe things were done in the very face of the Queen, who very much afflicted 
inwardly ,” did yet firive to diſſemble ſo great injuries, and not ſtirring from Paris, 
(under pretence that ſhe doubted not of their obedience, but indeed that ſhe might be 
preſent and ſee how all buſineſſes were managed) expected to receive direQions from 
the King what ſhe ſhould do. 

He being come to Chartres, was not only uncertain in himſelf, but found alſo the 
lame variety of opinions among his Councellors 3 for Villeroy and his Adherents, fiill 
conſtant to their firſt advice, argued that a War c—pnepog Duke of Guiſe was by 
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no means to be undertaken, leſt it ſhould ſeparate and divide the Catholick Party into 
open difſention , and give the Hugonots an evident occafion to overthrow Religion ; 
that many things ought to be diſſembled and born withal to obtain a greater good z 
and that reaſon counſelled to make an agreement with the Duke of Gxziſe upon honou- 
rable conditions, ſince the foundation of the Kings Authority conſiſted in the Catho» 
licks, and therefore it was not good to deſtroy, or at leaſt weaken it by diviſion. But 
Monſicur 4' O, Monſieur de Ramboxillet, Alfonſo Corſo, and the reſt, urged on the con- 
trary, that to aſſent to the Duke of Gziſe*s demands, was to lay down the Crown, and 
give it to the Houſe of Lorain; which having rooted out the Houſe of Boxrbox and the 
Hugonot Party, born up by the favour of the people, and the greatneſs of its forces, 
would preſently think of depoſing the King, and ſhutting him up in a Monaſtery, as 
the report was generally divulged already : that whatſoever ſhould be done againk the 
Hugonots would be attributed to the Duke of Griſe*s induſtry, and that to conſent 
unto it, was but to authoriſe and confirm his ambition ſo much the more, and even 
to increaſe the peoples affeftion towards him 3 for it would be manifeſt that the Ki 

condeſcended to his demands out of pure fear, and as being conſtrained by his force 
and power 3 and that therefore it was better to venture upon any thing how difficult 
and dangerous ſever, rather than do ſach an unworthy thing as to deprive the law- 
ful Succeſſors of the Crown, and put himſelf into flavery and ſubje&ion. They on 
the other ſide replied again , That-the King by doing well would recover the love of 
the people which he had loſt, and that his giving ſatisfaQtion tothe Heads of the League, 
by putting away his Mintons, and making them partakers in the honours of the Go- 
vernment, would quiet all buſineſſes, and diſſolve the Union with very great facility, 
nor would any body dare to turn againſt the ſacred Majeſty of the King when that fo 
ſpecious pretence ſhould be taken away. That if this were really a matter of Reli. 
gion ſpurred on by Conſcience, as ſoon as the cauſe ſhould ceaſe by proceeding againſt 
the Hugonots , the effe& without doubt would do the like and if it were a ſpirit of 
ambition, the King by giving a little convenient fatisfaCtion to the Great Ones, might 
alſo ſettle all commotions : and finally, that he could not confound his Enemies by 
any more ſure, nox more ready way, than by doing that of himſelf, which the League 
violently endeavoured to make him do by force 3 for to try the hazard of War was too 
diſadvantageous , too precipitate a reſolution, having neither Forces, Adherents, nor 
money to put himſelf into ſo weighty, ſo dangerous a buſineſs, being deprived of the 
ſtrength of the Catholicks, who for the moſt followed the fortune of the Duke of 
Guiſe, and being divided from the Hugonots by ancient hatred, and moſt open diſtruſt: 
That it was a thing commended by all wiſe men, to wait for the opportunity of times, 


_ and to bend rather than be pulled up by the roots. The Kings mind was in very great 
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doubt and ſuſpenſe between theſe opinions; not only by reaſon of the variety and weight 
of their reaſons, but alſo becauſe he began to ſuſpeR that they who counſelled him . 
were moved rather by intereſts and particular reſpects, than the regard of his ſervice, 
and care of the general good. 

The enmity between Monſficur de Villeroy and the Duke of Eſpernon, was already 
commonly known : for the year before, when the King went forth with his Army 
againſt the Germans, being lodged in a Town called St. Aignan, and the means of 
finding money to make the Grand Provoſt march with his Archers, (who for want of 
pay had left following the Court, and were very needful in the Camp) being ſpoken of 
in the Kings Cabinet, Monſieur de Villeroy told him, that the Council thinking how 
to remedy that want, had given him order to put his Majeſty in mind, that ſome cer- 
tain Treaſurers who were impriſone@, having been' fined about the ſum of twenty 
thouſand Crowns, they all or part of them, might ſerve for the Grand. Prevoſt and his 
Archers, To which words the Duke of Eſpernon anſwered angrily, That that money 
had been promiſed to Monſieur de la V alette to pay the Souldiers that were with him in 
Darpbine z, and that it could not be diſpoſed to another uſe, without doing him inju- 
ry, as he ſaw many took pleaſure todo, to offend him 3 but that he was reſolved 
one day to reſent it in ſuch manner, that thoſe malicious men ſhould be glad to let 
him alone. To which Villeroy going about to reply, ſaying that it was only a Meme- 
raxdum of the Council's, and not any intention of his, the Duke of Eſpernox gave him 
the lye in the Kings preſence, adding many very injurious words ,,as Knave, Raſcal, 


- and malicious Fellow, To which /ileroy beginning to anſwer , the King riling up, 


commanded him to hold his peace : whereupon he went out of the room without any 
| fatisfa Qion, 
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ſatisfaQRtion, and the next morning asked the Kings leave to lay down his Office, not 
willing to ſerve any longer, if he muſt ſuffer ſuch unworthy wrongs: which the King 
refuſed to grant, and yet on the other fide did not much care to make the Duke of 
Eſpernon give him fitting fatisfaCtion, till time of it ſelf afforded him an occaſion to 
uſe ſome courteous words by way of complement, in excuſe of the paſſage at St. Aig- 
tau 3 which though in ſhew it appeaſed the outward difference between them, yet 
were their minds never after ſetled in fincere friendſhip. Wherefore the King doubt- 
£d, and not without great reaſon, that Monſieur de Villeroy favoured the Duke of Guiſe's 
deligns and fomented his pretenſions, in hope to ſee the Duke of Eſpernon excluded 
from the Court, deprived of his greatneſs, and utterly ruined : and though he difſem- 
bled it, yet ſeeing that Portoyſe, which was governed by the Sicur d' Alincourt , hin« 
dered not proviſions from being carried to Pars, had ſecretly difpleaſed him, and made 
- him very ſuſpicious of his counſels. Likewiſe Monhieur de Bellewre, having been de- 
ceived by the Duke of Gwiſe at Soiſſo#s, when the King ſent him thither to forbid his 
coming to Paris, was not only leſſened in his opinion, but had alſo left ſome doubt 
that he had not proceeded fincerely in the buſineſs 3 the overſight of fo wiſe and o 
experienced a man being interpreted infidelity. Nor was the High Chancellour any 
better thought of than theſe: for it being already known that the King treated about 
the diſmembring of the Dutchy of Orleans from his Government, to give ſatisfaQion 
to Entraques, he was ſuſpeRed to deſire peace, to the end that the King might have 
no more necd of working the revolt of that City, which was ſtill in agitation by the 
means of Monſicur de Chemerault. 

On the other ſide, Monſieur 4* O and Colonel Alfonſo Corſo were ſuſpe&ted by the 
King in this buſineſs, as Enemies to the Duke of Guiſe z who fignified plainly that he 
would not hear of Peace, if they were not put out of their places, and baniſhed from 
the Court: Whereupon he was jealous that they, to avoid that rock , endeavoured to 
perſwade the War. And he was ſoapt to theſe ſuſpicions, (as is the cuſtom of men 
in adverſe fortune) that not only others, but even the Queen his Mother ſeemed to 

- him too much inclined to the demands and pretenſions of the League, which thing 
though far from truth, (for the Queen had always loved him moſt tenderly, above 
all her other Sons, and in the troubles of ſo many years had always laboured con- 
ſtantly for the conſervation of his Crown) yet it had been obliquely imprinted in his 
mind by the Duke of Eſpernon, infinuating, by little and little that the Queen (ſeeing 
he had no Son) deſired the Houſe of Boxrbon ſhould be excluded from the ſucceſſion, 
and particularly the King of Navarre, who in reſpe&t of Queen Margaret was very 
much hated by her : and that on the other ſide ſhe defired (without flicking at the Sa- 
lique Law) to have the Kingdom paſs to the Duke of Lorain her Son-in-law, and the 
Marqueſs dx Pont her Grand-child, both extreamly beloved of her 3 and that for that 
purpoſe ſhe had from the beginning ſecretly fomented the League 3 and at that preſent 
favoured all thoſe things that tended to the deſtruction of the Blood-Royal, and to 
the eſtabliſhment and greatneſs of the Family of Lorain, wherein her Son-in-law and 
Grand-child held the chiefeſt place. And it was true , that the Queen had always 
loved her Grand-children of Lorain, who obſerved her with all kind of reverence 
wherefore ſhe had taken the Princeſs Chreftienne to be bred up with her , and never 
ceaſed to follicite the King to call to Court either the Marqueſs Du Port, or the Count 
de Vaudemont, or ſome one of the other Brothers, and make uſe of them in his great- 
eſt affairs. It was alſo true, that ſhe was not well pleaſed with the greatneſs of the 
Duke 4' Eſpernon, eſteemed by her as a ſtone of ſcandal, and an Enemy to her power, 
which ſhe doubted would with the weight of old age decline in time, as the cuſtom is, 
But there was a great deal of difference between a deſire that the King ſhould advance 
her Grand-children, and an endeavour to promote the greatneſs of the Duke of Gmiſe, 
who did eclipſe and depreſs that of the Duke of Lorain and his Sons 3 for though he 
ever ſeemed to obſerve and reverence the Head of the Family, yet he did work and 
labour for himſelf 3 nor would he ever have ſuffered the fruits of his arts, pains, and 
dangers to redound wholly to the exaltation and benefit of the Duke of Lorain : and 
likewiſe to ſtrive to make the King weary of favouring Eſpernon, and to put him from 
Court, thereby to remove the ſeeds of diſcord, was a very different thing from con- 
ſenting that the King ſhould be deſpiſed, and conſtrained by force to receive the Law 
"from the Duke of Guiſe his will. And yet the force of jealouſie was fo great in the 


Kings melancholly diſtruſtful nature, that after ſo many proofs, though he till obſer _ 
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his Mother very much, and never reſolved any thing without her knowledge and ad- 
vice, yet he was fallen into a doubt, that ſhe was drawn by intereſts to favour the Ca- 
tholick party, and that ſhe defired in great part the very ſame things the League de- 
manded. 

Being with theſe thoughts become more ſad and auſtere than he was wont to be, 
(as thoſe about him eaſily obſerved) his ſleeps were broken, and he ſpent the nights 
either ſtudying and contriving by himſelf, or.elſe hearkening to the diſcourſes and 
conſultations of others, balancing} and pondering them warily 3 wherein he began to 
truſt Francois Sieur de Rambouillet, a Gown-man by profeſſion , indued with much 
learning, wiſdom, and fingular vivacity , and Feban Mareſchal of A#mont, a man of 
an open nature, but a generous ſpirit, and exceeding great valour in the profeſſion of 
Arms 3 yet not having altogether left the Mareſchal de Rerz, and the Abbot del Bene, 
though he eſteemed the firſt to depend too much upon the Queen-Mother , and the 
other to be too intimate with Eſpernon. With this difhdence and anxiety having put 
the whole ſum of buſineſſes upon diffimulation , he feigned outwardly to conſent to 
the opinion of thoſe that perſwaded him to unite himſelf to the Duke of Guiſe, and 
commended it as the moſt pious advice, and moſt agreeing with a ſpecious appea- 
rance 3 but inwardly he utterly abhorred it, *not being able to bend his mind to yield 
to the Guiſes greatneſs, nor to lay aſide the ſence of that affront he had received, which 
being continually before his eyes, and concluding within himſelf, that he could never 
be ſecure of his life, nor abſolute Maſter of his Crown,*while the Head of that Fadi- 
on was alive, and the Union of the League maintained, at laſt he reſolved to try all 
poſſible ways to ruine him 3 but becauſe he thought that of War too difficult and dan- 
gerous, nor would his Conſcience ſuffer him to join with the Hugonots, he thought to 
ſupply all wants by cunning 3 and conſenting to the Dukes propoſitions, to draw him 
at laſt into ſome place where he might make an end of him by the ſame means which 
he remembred had been uſed in the reign of his Brother Charles the.Ninth, againſt the 
Admiral de Coligny and his Adherents. 

With this intention he writ very moderate Letters to the Governours of Provinces, 
exculing himſelf dexterouſly about the InſurreQion of the Pariftans, yet neither lay- 
ing much fault upon the people, nor upon the Duke of Guiſe, but only endeavouring 
to keep the Towns and Provinces firm under his obedience. After the diſpatch of 
which Letters, which by every body were thought neceſſary, he firſt ſent Myron the 
Phyſician to the Queen-Mother, and a few days after Gaſpar Count of Schombergh, 
giving her dire@ions to ſtrive by all means to make a compoſition and agreement with 


_ the Duke of Gwiſe, being reſolved not to make War with his Catholick Subjects, but 
to turn his Arms reſolutely to the utter extirpation of the Hugonots 3 and becauſe he 


ſaw the great inclination of Villeroy to that advice, and knew that he would labour ef 
feQtually to conclude a Peace, he ſent him alſo at laſt to Pars, giving him moſt ample 
Commiſſions to ſatisfic the Duke of Gmiſe his deſires, ſo that he might but thereby pa» 
citie diſcords, and re-unite the Catholick party into one indifſoluble body, as Villeroy 
himſelf counſelled and adviſed. _ 

| The Duke of Guiſe having in this time made himſelf Maſter of Paris, and opened 
all the paſſages that ſerved to furniſh the City with proviſions, was diligently buſie in 
getting poſſeihon of many other convenient places, and therefore had cauſed ſiege to 
be laid unto Melzun, a Town near Paris and having left the Cardinal of Bourbon to go- 
vern the City, was gone to Meaux and Chaſteau-Thierry to make himſelf Maſter of 
thoſe places. 

His Brother the Cardinal of Gwiſe at the ſame time, neither wanting wit nor cou- 
rage, but boldly following his ſteps and counſels, had ſtirred up the people, and made 
himſelf ſtrongeſt in the City of Troye, which from the beginning had declared that it 
would contitue under the Kings obedience; and the Duke of Aumale with the Forces 
of Picardy had laid fiege to Bowlogne by the Sea fide, a very principal Fortreſs of that 
Province, and the Adherents of the League laboured on every fide to ſurpriſe Towns 


and Caſtles, to gather Horſe and Foot, and to draw the greateſt number of followers 


they poſlibly could unto their party ; yet the Duke of Gxiſe, after he ſaw the King 
had eſcaped the net, and that he covld not ſo eaſily bring his firſt deſign to perfeRion, 
defirous ro make that ſeem to have been done purpoſely, which indeed was only over- 
fight, with writings cunningly framed , and reaſons eloquently ſet forth, direted to 
the King and the whole people of France, he endeavoured to perſwade that his —_ 

only 
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only tended to the benefit of the Kingdom, the obedience of the King, and to the ge- 
neral ſervice and beneht : that the Inſurre&ion of Paris had (without his conſent) 
been ſtirred up by the peoples fearz and that his intention was ever to yield ſach obe- 


.” dience as he ought to do, defiring only that evil Counſellors might be put away, and 


that ſincere thought might be taken to ſecure Religion : And though his deeds were 
for the moſt part very contrary to: his words, yet the colour of Religion was ſo power= 
ful and phuſible , and he-knew fo. well how to behave himſelf, that the multitude 
thought him a faithful Servant to the King, and believed he was only moved by zeal 
to Religion, and moſt ardent charity toward the good of the whole Kingdom. 
While they proceeded in this manner on both ſides, the Duke of Eſpernon, who was 
in Normandy, having heard the fucceſs of the Sedition at Paris , went with a good 
number of Gentlemen to the King, who being already refolved to diſſemble with all, 
and to truſt none but himſelf, reccived him neither with his accuſtomed intimacy, nor 
his wonted demonſtrations of favour, but made ſmall ſhew of valuing him, ſeeming 
to defire his d e from Court, to put an end to all thoſe ſcandals which were ſaid 
to ariſe from his exttaordinary greatneſs. And indeed , having determined to give 
outward ſatisfaction to the Duke of Griſe and the League, and knowing that Peace 
would never be concluded unleſs he conſented to remove him from the Court, his inten- 
tion was to do it before the Agreement, that it might ſeem a voluntary a&, and not con- 
firained by force : wherefore h& began by the means of Monſieur de Bellienre and of 
the Abbot del Bene , to defire him ( in reſpe of the diltrations of affairs, and to 
remove the occaſions of them) that he would lay down his Government of Normandy, 
vive up the Fortreſſes of Metz, Loches, Angouleſme, Xaintes, and Boulogne, and only 
retain his Government of Provence 3 wherein, for his greater ſecurity, his Brother /z 
Halette ſhould continue his Lieutenant : That he ſhould retire thicher far from the cla- 
mour that was made about his perſon, and wait for a more quiet and hitting ſeaſon to 
return to Court. The Duke of Eſpernoz (a man of exceeding great underſtanding, 
and bred up by the King bimſelf among the ftratagems of State) perchance ghetling 
at the Kings ſecret intentions, by having been ſo converſant with him, was contented 
without contradiction to quit his Government of Normandy 3; wherein he faw himſelf 
not well ſecled, by reaſon of the reliſtance many Governours made againſt him : But 
for the reſt, though in words. he promiſed to fatishe the King in all his demands, yet 
was he reſolved not to part with any of the ſtrong Holds, wherein he hoped to defend 
himſelf from the ttorm of fortune which he ſaw coming upon him : Whereupon, while 
| he trears about the manner of dclivering them into the Kings hands, and to whom and 
which way they ſhould be reſigned, (ſhewing ſtill more care of his Maſters ſecurity 
than of his own good.) and while the King cannot fo readily reſolve in whoſe power 
it was fit to truſt them, he departs ſuddenly from Court, feigning that he would give 
way to Fortune 3 and being accompanied with the Abbot del Bene, who was no lefs 
perſecuted by the League than he, went .with all ſpced to Angorteſme, where, by rea- 
ſon of the (irength of the Caſtile, and the nearneſs of the Hugonots, he thought he 
might ſtay more ſecurely, and from whence, thorow the Towns of Languedoc held 
by the Mareſchal 4' Anzille, it was cafic for him upon any occalion to retire into Pro- 
VENce, 
This retreat clipt the wings of the pretenſions of the League, and removed all im- 
pediments that might have hindered;Pcace 3 and it was likewiſe a prudent determina- 
tion of his fide: for alrezdy the Diike of Giſe and the people of Paris turning all 
their Forces againſt him, had divulged many Writings, wherein he was accuſed to be 
a ſower of diſcord, and a principal cauſe of ſo great miſchiefs : which though he had 
cauſed to be anſwered with many reafons, ſhewing that the miſchief proceeded from 
the ambition of the Houſe of Lorain, and not from the modeſty and obedience of him 
and his Brother , who receiving the Kings favours with a thankful and loyal mind, 
did uſe their uttermoſt endeavours to ſerve him ſo as might be for his advantage and 
their reputation 3 yet he ſaw that the cloud would undoubtedly break upon him 3 
whereupon he choſe rather by retiring to keep his moſt important Governments, than 
by ſaying be forced by one means or other to give them up. Many doubted that the 
King was privy to his departure, and ſo much the rather, becauſe the Abbot del Beye's 
going with him made it to be ſuſpeecd : nor was the ſuſpicion without ground 3 for 
the Duke of Guiſe demanding that he ſhould reſign thoſe four principal Fortreſfes, and 
the King not willing to deprive himſelf and the Duke of Eſpernon of them at the ſame 


time, 
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time, to give them into the hands of ſuch perſons as he could not confidently truſ}, it 
was neceflary the Duke ſhould feign to go away diſcontented without the Kings knows- 
ledge, and that he ſhould ſhew that he would not_ quit them but by force 3 to the end 
that the King might be excuſed afterward , it he did not preſently demand them, and 
that the Duke of G#ifſe might not conſtrain him to take them from him, ſince he 
ſhewed they were withheld againſt his will. But whether they underſtood one ano« 
ther by ſigns, or whether the King imparted his deſign unto him by the means of the 
Abbot del Bene, or whether the Duke took that reſolutibn_of himſelf, it was unknown 
to every one at Court, and the Kings moſt intimate Counſellors, knew nothing of it 
Yet this I affirm, that the Duke, after his return from Normandy, was no more ſo freely 
admitted to the ſecret conſultations as he was wont to be but. the night before he 
went away, the Abbot del Bene was a great while in ſecret conference with the Ki 
in the moſt filent hours of the night, which! was not known .to any but thoſe that lay 
in the Kings Ante-chamber. | RE AN £0 

The King ſeemed wonderfully angry and troubled at his departure, and at his go- 
ing toward Angouleſme; and cauſed Secretary Villeroy to write preſently to the Sicur 
de Tagens, who commanded the Forces in thoſe parts, and to the Citizens and Depy- 
ties of the Town, that they ſhould neither receive nor: obey him : but the diſpatch 
went ſo ſlowly, that the Duke had, made himſelf Maſter of it before the Kings Letters 
were come : for he being with very great ſpeed got thither before he was ſuſpeded, 
preſently ſent Tagens with his Forces to the Confines, -under colour of, defending them 
from the frequent incurſions of the Hugonots 3 and putting out the old Governour 
of the Caſtle, placed a perſon there whom he truſted 3 and taking up his lodging in 
the ſtrongeſt part, had made himſelf abſolute Maſter of it before his poſſeſſion could be 
diſturbed, or taken from him by new orders. | 

After the Duke of Eſperxon was gone from the Court, the King gave the Govern» 
ment of Normandy, one of the greatelt and moſt important Provinces in all Fraxce, un> 
to Francis of Bourbon Duke of Montpenſier, leſt it ſhould be demanded by the Duke of 
Gaiſe for any of his dependents 3 being minded to grant all appearances, but not the 
ſubſtance and force of thoſe things that were required by the Hcads of the League, 
The Duke of Eſpernon being removed, the concluſion of the Peace was cafie : For on 
the one ſide the King granted all that the League asked for, or pretended to 3 and the 
Duke of Gwiſ#, the authority of the Minions being taken away, which had bcen a 
ſharp ſpur to. ſtir him up, and the King ſhewing himſclt ready to make War againſt 
the Hugonots, which was the foundation of all his pretences, he could no more lay 
. Hold of any excuſe, and had no occaſion at all to continue the War 3 wherecfore Sc- 
cretary Villeroy and Myron the Phyſician having gone often trom Parzs to the King, and 
from the King to the Queen-Mother, the Treaty of Agreement began to go forward, 
being managed by the King himſelf alone, fince neither the Mareſchal 4 Anumort, nor 
the Sicur de Rambouiliet were perfely acquainted wirh his moſt bidden and admira- 
bly diſſembled intentions. | 

In the mean time the King belicving his ſtay at Chartres was ncither ſafe nor honou- 
rable, thought of going to Rowen, But becauſe he was not very well aſſured how 
that Parliament ſtood affected , nor which way Monficur d? Carrouges Governour of 
the City was inclined , he ſent Faques Auguſte de Tor Prelident of the Parliament of 
Paris, to certifie himſelf of the minds of the Citizens, and to reduce them wholly to 
his devotion. Preſident de Tow performed the Kings command, yet rather with out- 
ward flouriſhes than ſubſtantial foundation 3 having ſpoken in publick to the peo» 
ple and thoſe that governed, with great ſhews of eloquence, but neither touching the 
ſecret intereſts of the tirlt Preſident, who was a creature of the Duke of oyexſe's, nor 
of the Governour and the Count de Tilleres his Son, who had ſome dependance upon 
the Duke of Gziſe and the League: whereupon the King preſently diſpatched Febax 
a* Emery Seigneur de Villiers with more abſolute orders, he not only being a Gentle- 
man of the ſame Province of Normandy, but, which imported more, a particular Fricnd 
of the Governours. He having ſhewed the removal of the Duke 4 Eſpernon, who was 
not very acceptable to that City, from the Government of the Province, and the ele- 
Ction of the Duke of Montpeyfier a Prince of the Blood-Royal, did very much ſettle the 
humours of men in the general : and having afterwards conferrcd in private with the 
Governour, to whom he promiſed that his Son ſhould have the reverfion of his Go- 
vernment 3 and with the firſt Preſident into whonr he infuſed great hopes of ny: Kings 
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favour, and of the principal Offices of the Crown 3 he brought matters ſo to paſs,that 1588. 
che Parliament and People ſent a very reſpeQtive Meſſage to invite the King unto 
their City 3 and the Governor ſent his ſon to Court, as it were for an Hoſtage. Afﬀeer 
which demonſtrations, the King reſolved to go without delay to Rowen : the report} 
whereof being come to Paris, the Parliament there being troubled , that the othett 
Courts ſhould prevent them in readineſs and devotion, being perſwaded by the Queen# 
Mother,ſent a dutiful Mcſlage to aſſure him of their fidelity 3 and a while after, by the © 
. Duke of Guiſe's advice, the Parifians alſo ſent unto him, to excuſe the late paſſages, 
with many reaſons 3 but this was when the Peace was in a manner already conclu- 
ded 3 which, while it was in agitation, the Count of Schombergh finiſhed the agreement 
with Monſieur 4 Extraques, which had ſo long been treated of in vain 3. for he being ſa- 
tisfied with the Duke of Eſpernon's removal, turned to the King's party with the City 
of 'Orleans,upon promiſe that the Government thereof ſhould remain to his heirs 3 and 
that the Government of Chartres and Beaxſſe, then held by the High-Chancellor Chiver- 
xy, ſhould be added to it. But this Treaty could not paſs ſo ſecretly, but the Duke of * 
Guiſe was advertiſed of it 3 who, to delude that Agreement,brought to an end after ſo 
many endeavours,began in the treaty of Peace to demand the City of Orleans for one of * 
the places of ſecurity, which he required in hoſtage of the Kings Promiſes. This demand 
ut a rub in the concluſion of the Peace, but it was preſently removed by Secretary Vil- 
leroy's earneſt deſire of it, who either having received power from the King toconclude 
the buſineſs,or pricked with envy that others had brought the Treaty of Orleans to per- 
fe&ion,or becauſe he ſo thought fit, would not diſcompoſe the whole matter by denying 
that particular, but when he ſaw the Duke of Guiſe obſtinately reſolved that he would 
have it, at laſt he granted it to him without the Kings knowledge 3 who afterwards 
alledged, that the Town of Dowrlans in Picardy had been demanded of him, and not 
that of Orleans in Beauſe, made great difiiculties and long delayes about the aſſigning of 
if. 

The Conditions of Peace were almoſt the ſame that were contained in the Writing TheConditiong 
framed at Nancy, with the privity of the Duke of Lorain, which had been preſented to of Prace be- 
the King in the beginning of the year. That the King ſhould again declare himſelf Head ihigncre nt 
of the Catholick League , and would ſwear totake up Armes, and never to lay them MEN 
down till the Hugonot Religion were quite deſtroyed and totally rootcd out : that by 
a Publick Edi& he ſhould oblige all Princes, Peers of France, Lords and Officers of 
the Crown, Towns, Colledges, Corporations, and the whole people to ſwear the ſame, 
and bind them(ſclves with a ſolemn oath never to ſuffer any one to Reign that was 
not of the Catholick Rcligion, and far from all ſuſpicion of Herefie : that for the 
time to come none ſhould be admitted to Offices, Places and Dignities in any part of 
the Kingdom, but ſuch as were Catholicks, and made profeſſion of their Faith accor- 
ding to the Doctrine of Sorboy, and the belief of the Roman Catholick Church : that 
all paſt things, revolts of Cities, inſurretions of the people, raking of Fortreſſes, le- 
vying of Soldiers, withholding of the King's Revenue, and whatſoever elſe had been 
done upon occaſion of the late commotion, ſhould be pardoned and remitted.and that 
the King ſhould command a total oblivion of them. as things done for the ſervice of 
Religion, and the gencral good : that two Armies ſhould be raifcd againſt the Hugo= 
nots 3 one in Poitiox under the command of the King himſelf, or whomſoever he ſhould 
beſt like; the other in Davuphine , under the command of Charles of Lorain Duke of 
Mayenne ;, which ſhould never be recalled, but ſtill paid and recruited, till the work 
were perfe&ly finiſhed : that the Council of Trent ſhould be received and obſer- 
ved through the whole Kingdom, being only diſpenſed with in thoſe parts which are 
contrary to the priviledges of the Galliqae Church, which within three Moneths were 
to be declared by a Congregation of Prelates, and the King's Counſel: that the King 
ſhould permit the Lords of the League to retain yet for the fpace of fix years the 
Cities and Fortreſſes formerly granted for their ſecurity in the year 1585. and that 
Dourlans, Orleans, Bourges, and Monterean ſhould be added unto them : that the 
King ſhould give the Duke of Guiſe a Patent. to command the Forces of the whole 
Kingdom, being to be ſuperiour unto all in Arms and all men ſubje& to his obe- 
dience : that the King ſhould take a courſe to remove the Sicur de Bernay ( enemy to 
the Duke of Aumale ) from the Government of Boulogne, which ſhould be put into 
the hands of ſome ſuch Gentleman of the Province as was miſtruſted by neither par- 
ty; that Valence in Danphine, and the Caſtle thereof, which had been ſeiſed upon by 
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Monſieur de Valette, upon occaſion of the late commotions, ſhould be reſtored tothe 
Sjicur de Feſſan the former Governour : that the Deputies choſen by the Pariſians after 
the tumult, ſhould be approved and confirmed by the King : and hinally, that in O&Go- 
ber next enſuing, the States-General ſhould be aſſembled at Blozs, to cauſe the Edi 
of the Catholick Union to be Sworn unto, to receive the Councel of Trent, and con- 
firm the authority granted to the Dukeof Gziſc. Concerning Monficur d*O, Colonel 
Alfonſo Corſo , the Mareſchal de Byron and the reſt, there was no mention at all made ; 
for the Duke of Eſpernon, and his Brother /2V alette being removed, theſe ſeemed not 
to have either ſtrength or authority ſufficient to oppoſe the ſo formidable power of the 
Duke of Gziſe, who thought already that he ruled and governed all things, nor did 
he deſign any longer to refle& upon any that were not his equals. 

The Articles concluded and confirmed, the King, impatient of any delay that might 
retard the cffes of his ſecret counſels, preſently ſent forth his Letters patents into 
all Provinces and ſeveral Bailages, to appoint the Aﬀembly of the States in Ofober 
following at Blows, which place he thought more fit for his purpoſe then any other, as 
well becauſe it was far from Paris, and near thoſe Towns which were held by the Hu- 
gonots, as for the conveniency and greatneſs of the Caſtle, but moſt of all becauſe the 
people were at his devotion, far from any commerce or intelligence with the League : 


and that his example might invite the Deputies which wcre to beelected not to de- 


lay time, he departed from Rozen a very few dayes after, and went toward Chartres , 
that from thence he might go afterward to the place appointed. Being come to 
Mante, a Town upon the Road from Rowen to Chartres, the Queen-mother and the 
Queen his Wife met him, with whom, having ſtayed there the ſpace of two dayes,the 
Queen-mother returned toward Paris, to bring the Duke of Gziſe to Court, and the 
King continucd his journey toward Chartres, to ſiay there till the reſt of the Court came 
up to him. 

" Not many dayes after the Queen-mother came thither with the Duke of Guiſe, at- 
tended by a more ſumptuous then numerous Train, with ſhew of great humility to- 
wards the King's Perſon, but with a preſumptuous heart and countenance , puffed up 
with ſpirits of a moſt aſſured power 3 and which imported moſt, by thoſe things he 
had atchieved and obtained, become not onely glorious among his own fricnds, but alſo 
admired and terrible to thcſe that held and followed the King's party : which, as it 
was not unknown to the King, by reaſon of his quick-fightedneſs, and the ſuſpicion of 
his nature, ſo did it with wonderful impatience increaſe his defire to ſee him ruined : but 
covering his thoughts with quite different words and geſtures, he ſeemed both in ſinall 
and great matters to be ſincerely reconciled to him, and that for the time to come 
he would proceed according to his Counſels, and lay the whole foundation of his Go» 
vernment upon his valour and prudence 3 to which end he preſently cauſed the Edi 
of the Vnion to be publiſhed in his Councel, and ſworn to by every one, and the War 
againſt the Hugonots to be openly proclaimed : for the proſecution whereof, accor- 
ding to the Articles of Peace, two ſeveral Armies were appointed 3 one in Dawphine, 
under the Duke of Mayenne , the other in Poiciox , whereof the King declared Lodo 
vico Gonzaga Duke of Nevers his General 3 and for both, the neceſſary Commiſſions 
were inſtantly diſpatched , to raiſe Regiments of Horſe, and to draw Foot-forces to- 
gether. After this firſt point, followed the other of greater conſequence: for 
without delay the new power of the Duke of Guiſe was eſtabliſhed in the Councel, 
publiſhed in the Parliament of Paris,and ſummed up in his former title of Grand Maiſtre, 
which (except the expreſs.name of Lieutenant-General) contained all that power which 


- is wont to be attributed to that dignity, the command of all Armies whereſoever he 


ſhould be in perſon, the authority of High-Conſtable in muſtering and paying the Mi- 
litia , the power of limiting and putting the price upon Proviſions, the proteQion of 
the common People, the Puniſhment of outrages committed by Soldiers, and other 
circumſtances of this nature 3 which, after the King's own Perſon, placed the Duke 
in the higheſt authority of command, and ſetled him in that Power which the Ma- 
ſters of the Palace were wont anciently to have in the times of thoſe Kings that were 
of the Stock of Meroxee. Nordid the King fail to ſhew the ſame inclination to the 
Cardinal of Boxrbox 1, for by the conſent, and with the Authority of his Council, he de- 
clared him Firſt Prince of the Blood, granting him the Priviledge of creating Maſters in 
all Arts, and that his ſervants ſhould enjoy the ſame exemptions as the King's, which 


things did in this manner as it were declare him the lawful Succeſſor to the ——_ 
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'To theſe great and important matters, others of leſs conſequence were added ali; 
the King's Familiarity with the Duke of Gxi/e, his veneration of the Cardinal of Ropr- 
boi, and the favours, which by their means, he daily granted to divers perſons 3 the 
alienating of his old favourites, his ſecret and confident diſcourſes with the Archbi- 
fhop of Lyons, the Sieur de la Chaſtre, Baſſompiere , and other intimate friends of the 
Duke of Gniſe, and principal followers of the League, and many other ſuch like things, 
which, as evident fignes of the King's good inclination, ferved, inthe mean time, to co- 
ver the hidden web cf his more real defigns 3 to the continuance whereof he was much 
excited by the Pope's demonſtrations, who moved with the Duke of Guiſ?s ſucceſs, it 
driving the Germans out of the Kingdom, and diſſipating their Army with ſo nifch fa- 
cility, had written Letters to him full of infinite praiſes, cbmparing him to thoſe ho- 
ly Maccbabees , the defenders of the People of Iſrael; fo highly extolled in the Sacred 
Scripture, and exhorting him to continue ſucceſsfully and gloriouſly to fight for the 
advancement of the Church, and the total extirpation of the Hugonots Which 
Letters, to increaſe the Duke's fame and reputation, were, by his Dependenits cauſed 
to be printed and divulged in Paris, with as much applaufe of the people, as anger 
and trouble in the King, who could no way be pleaſed that another ſhould have more 
credit and authority in his Kingdom then he himſelf 3 and therefore the expreſons 
of the Pope, and opinion of the Court of Kome, kept his mind beyond meaſure in per- 
plexity,'as well in regard of his Conſcience, as for other Jn reſpeQs and con- 
ſequences. From the diſpleaſure received by thoſe Lettets, he began to proceed to 
a remedy, not onely to'divert the Pope's deliberations, but-alfo to bring to paſs, that 
in the belief of the World he might not be eſteemed to have fo little correſpondence 
with the Apoſtolick Sea, and to be in fo little awe of the holy Catholick Church. 

The Pope deſired to have to do-in theſe buſineſſes that paſſed in Erante, and as 
much as poſſibly he could, to promote the enterpriſe of the Catholicks againſt the 
Hugonots : for which purpoſe he was minded to chuſe a | egat, who might be preſent 
at that famous Convention of the States, and ( underſtanding what concerned the 
intereſt of the Apoſtolick Sea, with the Duke of Guiſe and Cardinal of Bowrbon) might 
follicite the King about the afſembling of them, about the declaring of the War againſt 
the King of 1\Vavarre, but moſt of all, that he, and all thoſe of his Family, as being 
manifeſtly guilty of Herefie, might be judged incapable of ever coming to the Crown: 
yet becauſe he thought he ſaw not clearly into the affairs of that Kingdom, and was 
not very ſure what the ends of the League might be, he was doubtful unto what perſon 
he ſhould commit the charge of that buſineſs, defiring neither utterly to alienate the 
King's mind, nor to diſpleaſe the Duke of Gmiſe, and thinking it- a matter of fo great 
importance as required a man of ſingular prudence and ability to manage it. 'But he 
was not reſolved of his choice till the King being advertiſcd beforehand by the Ambaſ- 
fador Piſzni, ſounded the bottom of his delign : whereupon, defiring to have ſuch a 
one as he might truſt, and nor one wholly devoted to the pleaſure of the League , he 
uſed all poſſible endeavours, trying the moſt powerful means of that Court, to procure 
that Giovan Franceſco Moreſini, a Senator of Venice, Biſhop of Breſcia, who then refided 
in the Kingdom as the Pope's Nuncio, might be choſen Legatz a man traly of {6 
much worth, as being well informed of the preſent affairs, was not a little accep- 
table to the King, and yet not altogether diſtruſted by the Duke of G#iſe, in regard of 
the dexterity wherewith he knew how to bchave himſelt with every body. The 
Pope diſliked. not the Nuncio, becauſe he knew him, and eſteemed him a man of fin- 
gular wiſdom, and becauſe-having been employed in the Government of his Repub< 
lick, he believed him no leſs experienc'd in State-affairs 3 and beſides, that being a 
Noble Venetian, and by conſequence well-affeQed to the Crown of France, he thought 
he would not caft himſelf inconſiderately as a prey unto the League, the Pope defiring 
he ſhould hold the balance even, and not favour the Duke of Guiſe's defignes more then 
the ſervice of the Catholick Religion, and of the Roman Church required. But 
though the King was much pleaſed with the perſon of the Legat, who at that very 
time was created Cardinal yet was he beyond meaſure diſpleaſed that the Pope gave 
account of his EleQtion to the Lords of the League, exhortiug them to communicate 
and conſider of their counſels with him 3 and that the Letters concerning it were print- 
ed and publiſhed by the League, with their uſual pride : and yet this conſideration had 
not fo much power over his mind, but that diſſembling his diſguſt, he ſought by all 
polſible ways to gain the Legat, to the end that that by his means he might be the _ 
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able to juſtifie his own ations to the Pope, and by degrees to take off the favour and 
aſhſtance which he ſeemed to lend unto the enterprize of the League. 

Theſe things buſied the Court, when news was brought of a Conſpiracy againſt the 
Duke of Eſpernon at Angowleſme, whereby he was very like to have been ſuddenly rui- 
ned: for the King's Letters being come (though late ) wherein he commanded, that he 
ſhould not be received nor admitted into the poſſeſſion of that Government, ſome 
of the City, who (as mens affeQions are different) were not much pleaſed to ſee 
him there , and who were cafily perſwaded they ſhould do the King acceptable ſer- 
vice, if they could drive him from that poſſeſſion, diſpatched one of their confidents 
ſtraight to Court unto Secretary Villeroy, to know the King's intention more particu- 
larly, and to give notice that they would venture either to drive him out of the Ci- 
ty, or take him priſoner, though he ſtayed continually in the Caſtle, a place very ſe- 
cure, and well fortified. This man's Propoſition was not unpleafing unto Villeroy , 
who, by reaſon of his enmity with the Duke, and becauſe he had received commiſſh- 


| on to. write the aforeſaid Letters,. thought that the occaſion complycd exceedingly 


with the King's delire , and therefore ſpake of it to the King himſelf z who begin- 
ning to diſtruſt Villeroy, of whom he was very jealous, would not declare his pleaſure 
openly in the buſineſs 3 but to the end he might not ſound into his moſt ſecret thoughts 
wherein he ſtill loved and truſted the Duke of Eſpernon as much as he was wont, aid 
that he ſhould not be ſorry to ſee him driven out of Angoul:ſme, or brought priſoner 
into his power , ſo that his life might not be in danger : which words being ſpo- 
ken coldly by him, were hotly urged by the Secretary to the Meſſenger of the 
Conſpiratours , who being a while after admitted into the King's Cloſet, and known 
by him, had Commiſſion to be referred to ſuch Orders as he ſhould receive from 
the Secretary z who , though he would not give him any thing in writing , yet he 
commanded that they ſhould endeavour without fail to get the Duke of Eſpernon 
alive into their hands, or drive him from the City, affirming, that it was his Majeſties 
effcual deſire, and that by ſo doing they might very much oblige him. The Con- 
ſpiratours much quickned, both by the xelation of Villeroy, different enough from the 
King s coldnefs, and by the addition which ( as the cuſtom is ) the Meſſenger made 
both of words and aQionsz toſhew themſelves able executors of their promiſe, 
talked not onely of taking the Duke alive, but of killing him if they could not get 
him otherwiſez and having conferred of the buſinefs with the Sicurs de Mere, de 
la Meſſcliere, the Viſcount of Axbeterre, and ſome other Gentlemen of the Coun» 
try, upon the tenth day of Auguſt, being the Feaſt of Sr. Lawrence, they ran ſud- 


” denly to the Caſtle, and having taken poſſeſſion of the Gate, the Guards not ha- 


ving the leaſt ſuſpition, they went on to the Duke's moſt private lodgings, and 
there fell upon his ſervants that were in the ante-chamber , while he in the Room 
within was talking with the Sieur de Marivant, and the Abbot del Bene. Here the re- 
ſiſtance of a few, ſopt the violence of many : for Raphaello Gieronimi a Florentine, 
defended the entry of the door a great while, with the death of three of the Conſpi- 
ratours, till he loſt his life, being ſhot with a Piſtol ; when he was dead, Sorlin the 
Duke's Chirurgion, oppoſing the Enemies moſt ſtoutly , though he were grievouſlly 
wounded, and with a loud voice _ up the Family ( which was in the lower 
Room ) to joyn in the defence, ſtayed the fury of the affailants, while the Duke, 
and they that were with him, having ſhut the door of the Chamber, and made it up 
with Trunks and Cheſis which they found there, had time to defend their lives a-* 
eainſt ſo ſudden a violence, In the mean time, while theſe fought at the Chamber- 
door, the Duke's Gentlemen (among which Laxcillotty di Nores a Cyprian, firſt of all) 
having heard the noiſe, and taken Armes, recovered the Gate of te Caſtle 3 where 
the Sieurs d' Ambleville and F Artignes ſtaying to defend it, the reſt ran armed upon the 
ſtaires , and having found the Confpiratours, who ſtrove as much as poſſibly they 
could to get into the Chamber, cut them all in pieces, except one of the Conſuls of 
the City , whom they laid hands on and took alive. The Duke having put on 


his Armes , came forth of the Chamber , and with his ſervants ſtood undauntedly 


upon his defence and being come into the Court, where the clamour encreaſed, he 
with his own hand ſlew the Conſul's brother, who was got thither , having ſcaled 
the Caſtle-walls, with ſome others that had armed themſelves to reiieve their 
Friends. There they took five more of the chief Citizens priſoners, who were got 


in by the ſame means 3 and in that manner the furious afſaule of the Conſpirators 
was 


ti. _ , 


{ 
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was repulſed. In the mean time, at the ringing'of the Toque/ain?, all the People in 
the City were raiſed, the chict whereof ran to ſeiſe upon the Duke's Lady, who, not 
ſuſpe&ing any thing, was gone to Maſs in the great Church. The Conſpirators re- 
ceived new ſupplies every minute by the Gentry, who knowing the buſineſs, came in 
to them 3 wherefore being increaſed in ſtrength and courage, they preſently ſet things 
in order to aſſault the Caſtle. But the Duke and they that were with him defended 
it valiantly, and by threatning to kill the priſoners that were in their hands , who 
were perſons of note, and principal men among the Citizens, they kept the people in 
awe till the Sieur de Tagens came up with his Gens 4 Armes, who being quartered 
hard by, made haſte preſently at the noiſe which was heard a great way off in the 
Fields: at his arrival the people were affrighted , and the Heads of the Conſpiracy 
being diſmayed , at laſt, by means of ——_— of the City , and of the Abbot del 
Bene, they agreed that the Priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty, the Dutcheſs likewiſe 
reſtored, the Gentlemen that were of the Conſpiracy put out of the City. and the 
Dake as before acknowledged Governour for the King, who ſhewing much courage 
in defending himſelf, and much moderation after the Agreement, did quickly extin» 
guiſh that fice which had like ſuddenly to have conſumed him. 

The news of this buſineſs put Secretary Vikeroy abſolutely out of the King's fa- 
your, who would not believe, if the Meſſenger from the Citizens of Angoul:ſm had 
been anſwered as doubtfully and coldly in that matter as he intended, that ever they 
would have dared to go ſo far as to attempt even againſt the Duke's lite, he having 
expreſly forbidden them to do any ſuch thing, but thought for certain that Secretary 
Vilxroy , laying hold of that occaſion, had made uſe of it to wreak the open enmity 
and bitter hatred which he bore the Duke of kſpernon wherefore fretting within 
himſelt, believing that he was ſurrounded on every fide by Miniſters, that were ſway*d 
with paſſion and intereſts, and condemning their too much wiſdom, whereby they 
ſearched even into the marrow of his thoughts, he, remembred the example of his 
Grand-father, who in the later times of his Reign had put away from him all thoſe 
old Miniſters of State which were become ſuſpected for their too much wiſdom, and 
had imployed men of great integrity,but ſuch as were not oftoo high an underſtanding, 
from whom he had received betterand more fruitful ſervice, then from thoſe that were 
grown old in the prudence and experience of affairs. With thisthought,as ſoon as he was 
gone from Chartres, to continue his journey towards Blois,where he had determined to 
accompliſh the end of his deſigns , he diſmiſſed from Court the Sicurs de Pinart, and 
Brulart, his old Secretaries of State, and ſent Benots his truſty Cabinet-Secretary, to tell 
the High-Chancellor Chiverny Monſieur Belliexre, and the Sicur de Villeroy, who were 
gone to their houſes to order their affairs, and return, that the King. ſatisfied with the 
pains they had already taken, commanded them to return no more to Court 3 which 
order was received and executed by Belliewre with great moderationz the High 
Chancellor laboured in vain to juſtifie himſelf, and to get leave to return 4 and the 
Sicur de Villeroy, though he obeyed, ſhewed nevertheleſs a great ſenſe of grief, think- 
ing that his long toil and ſervices happily performed, were unjuſtly deſpiſed, and too 
ungratefully requited. In the place of the High-Chancellor, the King ( as the cu- 
ſtome 'is ) choſe Fraxcois de Monthelon, his Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, to 
be * Garde des Seaux, a man of great integtity. and honeſt intentions 3 but not much 
accuſtomed to matters of Government, wherein , till that time, he had had very lit- 
tle or nothing to do: Martin Ruzay, Sicur de Beaxliex, and Lowis de Rovel were 
made Secretaries of State , both men of unblemiſhed reputation, faithful , diſ-intere(- 
ſed, and bred up in his ſervice from their youth, but not eſteemed to have too great a 
reach in affairs of Government and matters of State.» On this manner he thought he 
had taken away from about him: (as he ſaid) the prying Foxes eyes, and that he had 
aſſured himſelf he ſhould receive faithful and ſufficient ſervice, fo that his Miniſters 
ſhould not ſearch deeper into his deſignes, then he of his own voluntary accord was 
pleaſed to impart unto them 

By this novelty the whole Court was transformed not onely in ſhew,but alſo in the 
form and manner of Government 3 for the Duke of Gmiſe, whoformerly was wont to 
have but ſmall ſhare in the Councel, ſermed now to moderate all the reſolu- 
tions of it and together with him the Arch-biſhop of Lyons , and the Sicur 
de Iz Chaſtre his near Dependents were held in very great eſteem: and, in the 
Cabinet-Councel, where the Queen-Mother was wont to bear all the ſway , now , 
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by reaſon of the Kings ſuſpitions, her part was not me much 3 and all the old Con- 
fidents being excluded; onely the Mareſcal 4" Aumont, Colonel Alfonſo Corſo, and the 
Sjieur de Rathbouillet had the King's ear, and were the onely partakers of his moſt inti- 
mate determinations. The Duke of Nevers alſo, who, in former times, had been ſuf. 
pected and hated by him, had now great power with the King, who was now be- 
come different from himſelf. Nor was he ſo much moved to it by the fame of his 
wiſdom, and experience, which was generally known, as becauſe he was an emulator, 
and a ſecret enemy of the Dake of Guiſe's greatneſs 3 in ſo much , that though they 
were Brothers-in-law, their Wives being Siſters, yet could not the one brook the ©- 
thers advancement; and now the Duke of Nevers his inward animoſity was ſo much 
the more increaſed, by ſeeing that the Duke of Guiſz, having obtained the power of 
Lieutenant-General, ruled all, and commanded every one : which being known unto 
the King, and hedeſiring reciprocally to blow the fire of their hatred, had declared 
the Duke of Nevers General of the Army that was to go into Poidiou and Gnienne, to 
ſet them- ſo rhuch the {more againſt'one another, and, to the end that their emulation 
might grow from tlioughts to deeds 3 becauſe on the one ſide, he knew Nevers would 
never endure to obey Gaiſe 3 and'on the other, that Gwiſe ( to tread down Nevers, and 
becauſe he was jealous of him ) would not fail to go unto the Army: Whereu 
their ſecret heart-burnings would 'break forth into open diſcord and difſention. To 
avoid which, though the Duke of Nevers foreſceing the ſame, tryed by all excuſes, of 
his age, indiſpoſition, and other occafions, to decline that charge, yet the King would 
never confent to confer it upon any other 3 thinking alſo, that was no convenient time 
to truſt the Command of an Army in the hands of a perſon whom he ſuſpected. By 
theſe Arts the mindes of both parties being more kindled againſt each other, the King 
was ſtill ſecretly informed by the Duke of Nevers concerning all particulars that might 
make to the Duke of Gmiſe's diſadvantage, whereby it came to pals, that he who betore 
was ſuſpeRed, became now his: abſolute Confident, | 
With theſe praQtices the Court arrived at Bos the ſeven and twenticth day of Sep 
tember, where the Deputies of the Provinces were already met together ; in whoſe 
eleQion, though both parties had taken much pains, yet the dependents of the League 
did much exceed for the Order of the Clergy, drawn by the intercſts of Religion, 
did; in a manner, wholly incline to that fide, and the Order of Commons, exaſperated 
by the heavinefs of impoſitions, arid whoſe end it was to cauſe them to be removed,did 
willingly'joyn with the King's Enemies, who promiſed, nay profeſſed, they would caſe 


the people of the exceſſive weight of Contributions, and among the Nobility were ma- 
"ny neerly interefſed with the Honſe of Lorain and the League 3 whereby the King 
_ perceived plainly at the very firſt, that in this Congregation the Duke of Gwiſe would 


captivate all mens opinions, and obtain all his own deſires. But being diſpoſed to go 
another way, and deſiring to fatisfic all humours, having received the Deputies indif- 


; ferently, with great fignes of apparent good will to all, he compoſed his mind to make 
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ſhew, that he had ſetled all the hope of his own quiet, and of the ſafety of the King- 
dom in thoſe remedies which were to be applyed by the States. Wherefore, intend- 
ing to begin a buſineſs, which he' fained to eſteem of ſo great conſequence, with won- 
derful great ſtate and preparation, upon Sunday the ſecond of Offober he cauſed a {o- 
lemn proceſſion to be made, in which he himſelf being preſent, with all the Princes,all 
the Conrt, and all the Deputies of every order in their places, the Sacrament was car- 
ried with exceeding pomp through the Streets, which, for that purpoſe, were all hung- 
with Tapiſtry 3 high Maſs was ſung with ſhow of profound and ſincere devotion in 
every one 3 and the Sunday after, being the ninth day of the Voneth,the King himſelf 
and the Duke of Guife, with all the Deputies received the Communion publickly in 
the Church of St. Francis , confirming, by that holy pious ation, the torreſpon- 
dence, and reciprocal intelligence which they ſhewed, to perfe& the happineſs of 
the Kingdom, for which end they-profeſſed that the States-General were come toge» 


her. | 
The Afembly began upon the third Sunday, being the fixtecnth day of the moneth 3 

when-prefently after dinner, all thoſe being met in the Great Hall of the Caſtle, who 

t: tobe preſent at ſo' ſolemn a Convention, the King fate down in a Throne raifed 
by many ſteps from the earth, and covered with a very rich Cloth of State 3 the Queens, 
Princes, Cardinals, Peers, and Officers of the Crown, fate upon ſeats fitted for that pur- 
poſe, in two long rowes, on the right hand, and on the left 3 -ani{ between them, in the 
Wa inncr 
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+ inner part of the Theater, ſatethe Deputies, according to the antient preeminence of 1589, 
their degrees 3 and the Duke of Guiſe, as Grand Maijtre, with his Staff of Office in his 
hand, fate down upon a fiool at the foot of the State on the right hand 3 and on the 
left fate the Sicur de Monthelon, who repreſented the perſon of the High-Chancellor 
of the Kingdom. | 
When every one was ſetled in his place and order,the King accompanied with'a Royal The King be- 
Majeſty and lingular cloquence,gave beginning to the aſſembly of the States with along 85 b<Aſſem- 


6 . 6 f © bly with a fine 
elegant Orationz whercin,atteſting his moſt earneſt deſires of the good and welfare of his Speech, which 


People, and ſhewing the dangerous troubleſome condition wherein inteſtine diſcords ofCland bis 
and private intereſts had involved the Crown, he exhorted every one of them effe&us- adberen:s, - 
ally to lay aſide their paſſions, to forget their enmitics, to avoid the animoſity of Fa- 
Qions 3 and, providing by convenient remedies for the publick need, and the quiet of 
all men in particular, to reunite themſelves ſincerely and principally under his obedi- 
ence 3 forſaking all Novelties, condemning all Leagues, Practices, Intelligences , and 
intereſſed Communications , which both within and without the Kingdom , had di- 
ſturbed both him their lawtul and natural Soveraign, and the mind and tranquillity 
of all good men: for as he pardoned and would forget all that was paſt ; ſo tor the 
time to come he would not endure it, but account it as an a& of abſolute Treaſon : 
And infilting, - wr that Propoſition, he enlarged himſelf a long time 3 concluding with 
grave and effectual words, That as he ſincerely laboured for the good of his Subjects, 
and reſolved to perſecute and tread down Herelic, to favour thoſe that were good, 
to reſtore the ſplendour and force of Juſtice, to advance Rcligion, to uphold the No- 
bility, and to disburden the common people: ſo he carneſtly prayed and conjured 
every one of them, to aſſiſt him with their good Counſels and ſincere intentions, 
in that ſo neceſſary regulation of all things: for it they ſhould do otherwiſe, minding 
intelligences and particular practices,and conſenting to the intereſts of fatious men, they 
would ſtain themſelves with pertidiouſneſs and Treachery,and would be brought to give 
an account of it before God*s Tribunal, making themſelves guilty and blame-worthy to 
humane juſtice, with the perpetual infamy of their names unto poſterity. 
This Speech of the King's ſtung the Duke of Gaiſe to the quick, and all thoſe of his 
party 3 and ſo much the more, when they ſaw him reſolved to have it Printed : where- 
fore the Archbiſhop of Lyons endeavoured to diſſwade him from it, ſaying, that it was 
better to loſe a few words, though never ſo clegantly compoſed, then to loſe the hearts 
of many of his Subjes, who fele themſelves injured, thinking that he had not forgot- 
ten what was paſt, but would tax them in the preſence of all Fraxce, and condemn 
them of pertidiouſncſs and Rebellion. Yet notwithſtanding that, the King would 
have it known to all men what he had ſaid to the Congregation of the States 3 and 
. cauſed his Speech to be Printed, which ſerved wondertully atterward to excuſe thoſe 
things that followed. Some have written, that the King, perſwadcd by the Archbiſhop 
.of Lyoxs, had cut off many things from the Preſs, and taken away many words which 
he had ſpoken in his Oration : But I my fclf, who was preſent, and heard every word 
very near, can certainly affirm, that as much was Printed as was ſpoken 3 but the ex- 
preſſions being quickned by the efficacy of his aCtion and tone of his voice, were much 
more ſharp and moving then when they came forth in Print, wanting that life and fpi- 
tit with which they were delivered. 
After the King's Speech followed the Oration of Monſieur ds Monthelon, Garde des | hs 
Seaux, who, according to the ordinary cuſtom, praiſing the King's intention, repeated Garde des 
at large the ſame things which he had ſpoken : To which , with demonſtrations of Seax= profe=" | 
great humility and obedience, the * Archbiſhop of Bozrges anſwered for the Order of the plies the 
Clergy 3 the Baron d? Seneſchay for the Nobility 3 and the * Prevoſt des Merchands of ys wg 
Paris for the third Order of Commons: After which Replies, the Aﬀembly was dif= zeaune. 
miſſed, and the ſecond Seſſion adjourned till the Tueſday following. RR 
That day was famous for the Oath which the States took, to receive for a Funda- 
mental Law of the Kingdom, that Edict of the Union which the King had publiſhed in 
the Moneth of Fuly betore, whereby reuniting to himſelf all his Catholick Subjets of 
the Kingdom,he ſwore to perſevere till death in the Roman Catholick Religion, to pro- 
mote the increaſe and preſervation of it, to employ all his Forces for the rooting out of 
Herehie, never to permit that any Heretick or favourer of Hereſie ſhould Reign 3 not to 
elect into Places and Dignities any but ſuch perſons as made conſtant profeilion of the 
+ Roman Catholick Religion , and would have all his Subjects to Swear and 
promiſe 
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promiſe the ſame 3 who being ſo reunited unto him, he forbade to joyn themſelves ii 
League or company with any others, under pain of Treaſon, and being held violaters 
of the Oath they had taken with other particulars, wherein, aboliſhing the memory 
of all things paft, he made himſelf Head of the Catholick League apd Union, and in- 
corporated all the Orders in their proper natural obedience. |The circumſtances 
of this Oath were remarkable 3 for the King hiniſelf ſpoke concerning it with grave 
and fitting Speeches, and. the Archbiſhop of Bowrges made an Exhortation to the 
States, ſhewing the greatneſs and obligation of the Oath which they were to take 3 
Beaulieu the new Secretary of State inrolled an Act of that Oath, in memory of ſo ſo6- 
Jemn an ation. : after it was done, they gave thanks to God publikly in the Church 
of St. Saviour : all which demonſtrations, which many thought were uſed to extin- 
guiſh the memory of- things that were paſt, ſerved after to excuſe and authoriſe thoſe 
things that were to come: for notwithſtanding all theſe obligations, whereby the ad- 
herents to the League bound themſelves to torſake all former attempts and machi- 


rations, and to tie themſelves ſincerely in obedienceto the King,and notwithſtanding alt 


his Protcſtations in the publick Aſſembly of the States, to torget what was paſt , but 
ſevercly to revenge the .future, they did not at all flacken their pretenſions and con- 
trivances, but purſued them with effeCtual practices 3 and the Duke of Gmiſe aſpired 
to the expreſs name of Lieutenant-General,which he had not been able to obtain trone 
the King,though he had gotten almolt the ſame power to be joyned to his former title of 
Grand Maiſtrez, and the reſt ceaſed not to treat with the States, that the Government 
might be rcformed in ſuch manner, as leaving unto the King onely the name and out- 
ſide of a Prince, the ſum of bufincfles might be managed by the Duke and his De- 
pendents of the League: and even the Deputies of the States mingling themſelves in 
the intereſts of the FaCtions, plottcd and Jaboured for the ſame things, without any re- 
gard to ſo many and ſo ſolemn Oaths, and with manifeſt ſcorn and contempt to the 
King's Name, Perſon, and Majeſty : Wherefore the event plainly ſhewed the art the 
King had uſed in the Afſembly of the States: for knowing the obſtinacy of the Con- 
federates, he by the bonds of publick Oaths, Acts and Ceremonies ( which, in appear- 
ance, redounded all in favour of the League, but ſecretly contained a moſt ſharp ſting 
againſt it ) cunningly ſpread the net to catch them in thoſe faults and crimes where- 
with they had proteſted not to ſtain themſelves for the time to come, and which he 
hag declared that he would ſeverely puniſh and chaltiſe. 

There wanted rot many who believed, that if the Duke and the Deputics, with 
the other Heads of the League, had, after theſe Oaths, given over the enterprize they 
had begun, and having laid aſide their private intereſts and old paſſions, had proceed- 
ed ſincerely for the future 3 the King, alwayes of a good intention and milde nature, 
would yet at that time have forgotten all that was paſſed, and have let alone the Houſe 


of Griſe ; But the Duke, cither-not diſcovering, or deſpiſing that policy, being tran- 
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ſported with the proſperity of his affairs, and ſceing the greater part of the Deputies 
were inclined and rcady to favour his greatneſs, firove with all his utmoſt forces to 
bring matters to that point, which from the beginning he had propounded to himſelf, 
The conſtant report was. that he inwardly aſpired to that power, which the * Maſters 
of the Palace in old time were wont to have 3 while the Kings ſtanding bur for ſhadows 
or ciphers, and leading a ſoft idle courſe of life, left the Authority of the Government 
wholly unto them: whereby it came to paſs, in proceſs of time, that King Chilperic, a 
man of an effeminate nature, being deprived of his Crown, and put into a Monaſtery to 
lead a private life, Charles Martel, and afterwards his ſon Pepin, Maſters of the Palace, 
( in whoſe hands the Government and the Forces did reſide) at laſt aſſumed the name 
and Majeſiy of King, robbing thoſe of it, to whom of right it did belong. Thoſe 
that were intereſſed, openly ſaid, that the example of things paſt, was very appolite 
for the preſent affairs 3 for the Ring ſeemed to have ſhewed no leſs tokens of an effemi- 
nate minde, and of a ſoft idle nature, then Chilperic ; and the Duke of Gwiſe, by his 
late Victories, and the height of his underſtanding, was eſteemed not inferiour in worth 
and valour, to what Pepin or Charles Martel were in thoſe times : and though he was 
not of the Blood-Royal, (as the Maſters of the Palace formerly were wont to be) yet the 
intereſts of Religion, to which his deligns were nearly united, gave him a marvellous 
opportunity to deprive the Houſe of Boxrbon of the Succelſion of the Crown, 
and to transfer it upon himſelf or his poſterity , - under colour that neceſſity 
{o required, leſt the moſt Chriſtian Crown ſhould fall into the hands of oy and - 
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excommunicated perſons. To this cnd it was whiſpered that-he aimed to be declared 1588. 
Licutenant- General, not by the King, but by the States, with ſupreme Authority, that 
he might make uſe of it no leſs to bridle the power of the King himſelf, who he 
doubted would return unto his cuſtom of Governing, than to ſuppreſs the Houſe of 
Bourbon : for cauſing the King of Navarre to be declared incapable of the Crown by 
the States themſelves, and by conſequence the Cardinal of Bourbon to be lawful Suc- 
ceſſour, it came jointly to paſs, that he who was decrepid with old age, dying with- 
in a while, the Royal Line would thereby be extinct, and the reſt of that Houſe ex- 
cluded as ſuſpected of Hereſie, and incapable 3 and then that the Duke, born up by 
the applauſe of the people, and ſtrengthened with thoſe Forces which would be in his 
power, could have no obſtacle in obtaining the election cf his own perſon, and his po« 
ſerity to the Crown, cither during the life of the King himſelf, or at leaft after his 
death, if to ſhew the greater modeſty he would defer it b long : howſoever, the King 
being a man of a diſſolute life, a profuſe nature, a ſuſpicious humour, and not beloved 
of the people, they talked among themſelves, that by degrees he, as another Chilperic, 
might be ſhut up for ever within the walls of a Monaſtery, 
Theſe things were ſpoken in a manner publickly. But the Kings nature and incli- 
nation were ſo different from that of Chilperic, that the Duke of Guiſe was deceived 
by them, whether he really had ſuch thoughts, or that his aim was only to ſecure him- 
ſelf and Religion, which he could not do, if he did not ſettle himſelf in a certain per 
manent greatneſs : wherefore having dirc&ed all his counſels to that end, that he might | 
perfetly win the love and affections of the people, he laboured betore all other things 
to ſet the buſineſs on foot of leſſening the Taxes and Impolitions, making himſelf the 
author of that moſt important motion.' The King oppolſcd it, as did alſo not a few 
of the wiſeſt among the Deputies, alledging that they were contrary things, To ſettle 
ſo frequent reſolutions of making an obltinate War , of railing ſo many Armies, of 
daily entering new Souldiers into pay, with perpetual proteſtations never to lay down 
arms without an abſolute Victory 3 and on the other fide, by weakning and deſftroy- 
ing the Kings revenues, to cut the ſinews of the War, and after ſo many brags, to 
reduce themſelves to a neceſſity of condeſcending, for want of money, to a diſadvan- 
tageous diſhonourable Peacc. But the intereſt of the Order of the Commons was ſo 
great, their inclination ſo precipitate, and the Duke of Gniſe s authority ſo powerful, 
that notwithſtanding that ſo evident rcaſon, it was at laſt rcfolved that they ſhould de- 
mand of the King a moderation of the Taxes, an abatement of the new Impoſt, 
which amounted to the ſum of two millions of Gold per annuum, the reformation of 
many Offices ereRed to bring in money , and the total taking away of many other 
grievances | 
But the Duke of Gziſe having tried his own ſtrength , and found his power with ln pr ce 
the Deputies, being much augmented in courage, and grown in favour, by that reſo- vingrheCoun- 
lution which he had luckily carried againſt the: Kings will, propounded to himſelt for ©} of 7%: 
a ſecond atterypt, to make the States reccive the Council of Trext, as a moſt powerful Aiſembly of 
engine not only to deſtroy and exclude the Hugonots for ever, but alſo to cauſe the Mf.11reede” 
King of Navarre and the rclt of the Houſe of Boxrboz to be declared uncapable of the <4 wrt zreac 
Succeſſion : but this was no ſuch plauſible matter as the other was, but ſuſpe&ted, not © an. 
only to the Nobility by rcaſon of the liberty of their lives, but alſo to a great many of > 
the Clergy, who fearcd to loſe the immunities and priviledges of the Gallique Church. 
Wherefore though the King, by nature an Enemy to Herelie, conſented willingly un- 
to it, hoping alſo thereby to gain the Popes good will, which he ſuſpected by reaſon 
of thoſe things he intended to put in execution 3 and though the Cardinals who were 
there preſent ſtickled much in the buſineſs, and that the Duke of Gmiſe applied all his 
endeavours to it, yet the contradidion of the Deputies, and of many of the Clergy, 
was ſo great, that it beirg impollible to be carried , the reſolution was reterred till 
another time. if 
' But the Duke of Griſe, not at all diſcouraged, conſidering that the reaſon why that 
Propoſition had not taken effect, O—_ every one feared to be conſtrained in 
their Conſciences, would needs (without that previous preparation) venture boldly 
npon one ſtep higher , and cauſed to be propounded in the States, that the King of 
Navarre and the reſt of his Family being guilty or ſuſpefted of Herefie, ſhould by a 
Declaration be made uncapable of ever coming to the Succeſſion of the Crown, And 
indeed ,- contrary to the opinion of many , who eſteemed it an impoſſible ——_— 
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by reaſon of the veneration which was wont to be ſhewed to the Salique Laws, and to 
the Line of the Blood-Royal. this determination proved very caficz for though the 
Archbiſhop of Borges, one of the Preſidents of the Ecclefiaſtical Order, did obliquely 
oppoſe it, as an unſcaſonable propoſition, while the King in the flower of his age might 
yet poſſibly have a Son 3 yet the Clergy concluded, that the King of Navarre by name, 
and all others ſuſpe&ed of herefie , ſhould be declared incapable of ſucceeding to the 
Crown, and that this was conformable to the meaning and dodtine of the holy Canons, 
and expedient for the ſafety of mens ſouls, and for the prefervatign of the Church of 
God : this being ſo reſolved, the other two Orders of the Nobility and Commons (the 
followers of the League uſing their utmoſt power) determined likewiſe that in this 
matter it was good to refer themſelves to the Clergy, and that therefore they ſhould 
conſent to their decifion , which as ſoon as it was concluded , Guilliaume d* Alancon 
Archbiſhop of Ambran, with fix Deputies of every Order, preſented this Vote of the 
States unto the King, inſiſting that his Majeſty would make it a publick Decree, cauſing 
it to be read and confirmed in the Aſſembly, which ſhould receive it, and ſwear to it as 
a fundamental Law : But the King utterly averſe from that inclination, knowing that 
this was the laſt firoak of the Duke of Gziſe and the League to eſtabliſh their deſigns 
abſolutely, ſecmed to praiſe the zeal of the Clergy, and the piety and modefty of the 
other Orders in things that concerned Religion.z and in ſtead of an Anſwer, gave unto 
the Deputies a Proteſtation which had been preſented to him from the King of Navarre ; 
Who having called a Congregation of thoſe of his party at Rochel, had cauſed a Wri- 
ting to be printed, wherein he demanded the execution of thoſe Edicts and Grants which 
had been ſo often made to thoſe of his party.z the Convocation of a National or Univer- 
fal Counci}, wherein he might lawfully be inſtructed in thoſe things that were contro» 
verted in matter of Faith 3 and finally he proteſted to count null and invalid whatſoever 
ſhould be determined againſt him in that Aſſembly at Blois; he that having been called 
to clear himſelf of thoſe things whercof he was accuſed, and that Aﬀembly not being 
compoſed of all the Orders and ſorts of people in the Kingdom, lince thoſe of his party 
were not called and admitted to it ; nay, he argued that he could never be condemned 
for an Heretick, as he was openly declared by his Enemies, whilſt he offered to ſub- 
mit himſelf voluntarily to the determination of a free and lawful Council, cither Na- 
tional or Univerſal. To which Propoſitions of the King of Navarre, the molt Chriſtian 
King added, That if Juſtice requires no man ſhould ever be ſentenced nor condemned 
without being ſummoned, or without hearing his defence, which (by conſent of all 
learned men) is according, to the Law of God, it was not good to decree ſo heavy a 
ſentence, without giving him warning to anſwer for himſelf, and without hearing his 
reaſons whatſoever they werez for it the ſentence of an hundred Crowns would be 
cenſurable, nay void and of no effe&, where the party had not been cited and warned 
to anſwer 3 much more would a Decrce be invalid which concerned ſo weighty, and ſo 
important a matter as the Succeſhon of a Kingdom. That many of the King of Na- 
varre*s reaſons, if they were not altogether true, were at leaſt apparent and ſpecious, 
which ought not to be pretermitted in a matter of ſo great conſequence, without being 
particularly diſcuſſed and pondered : That he alledged he had ever offered to ſubmit 
himſelf to the determination of a Council, and to the inſtruction of grave and learned 
men: That he claimed the priviledge of Liberty of Conſcience granted to all French- 
men, from which he ought not to be excluded more than others: That he excuſed the 
imputation of being relapſed, by the powerful fear , or rather by the violence of the 
Maſſacre at Paris, wherein to ſave his life he had condeſcended to go to Maſs ; And 
that he urged many other things, which were not ſo much to be ſighted, if for no 
other reaſon, at leaſt that the Decree of the States might not appear to have bcen pre- 
cipitate, and intereſſed, confuſed, diſordered, and void of thoſe reſpeRts which the 
ordinary courſe of Juſtice requires even in the ſmalleſt things, much more in the con- 
demning of a perſon of ſo great quality, and in the inheritance of a whole Kingdom: 
That there was time enough to warn him, and appoint him a hearing, and conveni- 
ency ſufficient to proceed legally, ſince that (by the mercy of God) he found himſelf 
in (ach a condition of age and health, that the dangers were not urgent, the bulineſs 
ſhould be fo ſuddenly determined : Wherefore it betitted ſo grave an Aſſembly, com- 
poſed of the moſt eminent men of the Kingdom, to procced warily, and go forward 
in ſuch manner as might not appear to be an indiſcreet, diſorderly zeal, but piety ac- 
companied with judgment and conſtant prudence, __ 
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The Deputies returned the Kings anſwer to their ſeveral Orders but in vain 3 for 

the Clergy anſwered, that the King of Navarre had many times been admoniſhed, 
called, and ſummoned by the Queen-Mother, and by meſſengers from former States : 
that new Councils were not neceſſary, where the univerſal one of Trent had con- 
demned the Dodrine which he followed for heretical : that he had been inſtructed 
by the Cardinal of Bowrbon his Uncle, ſo grave a perſonage, and ſo near him in blood, 
and yet had returned to his firſt opinions in Religion 3 that finally the Pope had de- 
clared him a relapſed Heretick z wherefore it was needleſs to give him any further 
warning, or to make new diſcuſſions and examinationsz and that the determination 
in hand was not ſo much a determination as an execution 3 and that therefore nei- 
ther doubt nor delay was to be interpoſed. To this Declaration of the Clergy the. 
other Orders conſented 3 and therefore the :Archbiſhop of Ambrun with the ſame 
Deputies related to the King, that his Anſwer having been debated by the States, they 
perfilted in the ſame opinion, and therefore beſeeched his Majeſty to ena it pre- 
ſently. 

The King ſeeing the obſtinacy of the States, and being reſolved to another conclu- 
fion than what every one believed, anſwered, That he —_ to the general Vote, and 
that he would think of cauſing the Decree to be framed : and in the mean time, to 
weaken in ſome part the hopes.of that attempt, he wrought with Cardinal Moreſ; 
the Popes Legat to obtain from Kome the abſolution of the Prince of Coxry and Count 
of Soiſſons, Brothers to the Prince of Conde deceafed 3 who having lived in the Catho- 
lick Religion ever fince the Maſſacre, had yet gone over to the King of Navarre, and 
had born Arms for him, one in the Battel of Coutras, the other in the Condudt of the 
German Army 3 but having ſince repented their following of that party, by reaſon of 
its weakneſs, and for other reſpe&s , were returned unto the Kings obcdience , by 
whoſe perſwafions they very ſubmiſſively asked pardon of the Apoſtolick Sea z which 
humiliation being forwarded by the good aſſiſtance of Cardinal Mor:fini, who to pleaſe 
the King and favour the Blood Royal took great pains in the buſineſs, and being helped 
by the earneſt ſollicitations of the Marqueſs de Piſani the Kings Ambaſſador at Rome, 
it was hearkened unto by the Pope, and thoſe Princes received abſolution 3 which caſt 
ſome rubs and difficulties in the Duke of Gi/e's hopes, and did partly weaken the ſpe- 
cious reaſons of the League: An 
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But while theſe things were in agitation, the mind of the King of Navarre, of the, 


Duke of Guiſe , and of the States, were all much troubled at, the news which was 
brought unto them , that Charles Emanuel Duke of Savoy, having entred in an hoſtile 
Manner with an Army into the Marqueſate of Salxzzo, had made himſelf Maſter of it, 
driving out the Kings Gariſons and Officers. The Duke of Savoy, a Youth of a moſt 
high ſpiric, and much raiſed in his thoughts by his new union with the Catholick King, 
having married the Infanta Catherine his Daughter , had taken a reſolation to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the Marqueſate of Saluzzo , to which his Anceſtors by ancient ſueceilion 
pretended to have much right 3 wherefore ſeeing the troubles of France, and parti- 
cularly the laſt attempt of the League in the InſurreRtion of Paris, wherein the Royal 
Majeſty ſeemed trodden- under foot, and the power of that Name quite overthrown, 
would not negle& ſuch an opportunity, but partly by intelligence, partly by open force, 
had gotten into his hands Carmagnola, and the other Strong-holds of that State, to» 
zether with great proviſions of Artillery and Ammunition, which as in a Magazine 
been left in many of thoſe places fince the late Wars of J:aly. But having boldly 
executed his deſign, and doubting on the one fide that the French would reſent it, and 
on the other , that the Princes of Italy would not be well pleaſed he preſently dif- 
patched a Meſſenger to Court to let the King know he had been conſtrained to take that: 
reſolution, not with a thought to offend the Crown' of France, but to provide againſt 
the imminent ruine of his own State, in caſe the Hugonots ſhould get footing in the 
Marqueſate, as Les-digkeres earneſtly endeavoured 3 who having made himſelf Maſter of 
Caſtel Delfino in the Alps, had a ſtrong inclination to ſeize upon the Marqueſate, from 
whence would have inſucd the infeſting of Piedmont, and thoſe calamities unto himſelf 
wherein he ſaw France involved by the poiſon of Herelie 3 and therefore he would keep 


the Marqueſate until ſuch time as that danger were paſt 3 and that Juſtice had weigh- 144 


ed his reaſons, being ready to reſtore it when the Hugonots of Dauphine being rooted 
out, he ſhould be free from thoſe juſt fears into which that imminent danger had drawn 
him, and in caſc his reaſons ſhould be found to be unjuſt, He cauſed che _ 
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things to be preſented to the Venetian Senate, to whom as Moderator of the Peace, he 
kgew any ſuch novelty in 7raly would be infinitely unpleafing : and. the ſame at large 
were alledged by the Pope 3 adding to appeaſe him the more, that this was the pro- 
logue of a War againfi the City of Geneva, as he defired 3. and to work upon him, 
urged the confederacy and intelligence which the King of France held with that Com- 
monwealth. | | | 

But it was a wonderful thing how much mens minds were diſturbed, and the affairs 
of the States of Blois altered by it : for the King and his adherents ſaid publickly 
that the Duke of Savoy had been encouraged to that boldnefſs by ſecret intelligence with 
the Duke of Gmiſe, who thought by this means to deprive Monticur de la Valette of 
the Marqueſate, who was Governour of it: That by that price he had bought the 
friendſhip of the Duke of Savoy, and ſatisfied the Spaniards, who defired to have that 
Gate ſhut, thereby to cut off the paſſage of the French Forces into Italy: and many 
among the Nobility believed it conſtantly : ſo that men began;/to murmur that it was 
too unjuſt and too unworthy a thing to perliſt obſtinately wallowing in the blood of 
Civil Wars, and in the mean time to ſuffer the honour of the Nation to be trodden 
under foot, and the poſſeſſions-of the Crown to be violently taken away by foreign 
Enemies : That already too much had been done to fatisfie the ambition of the Great 
Ones, and to glut the greedineſs of the Factions: That it was now high time to re- 
unite their minds, and join their Forces together, to defend themſelves againſt the in- 
fulcing of Forcigners 3 and that this injury was ſo great, that they ought by no means 
to defer the taking of a ſpeedy and exemplary revenge. From which popular plau- 
fible reaſons, carried by the favour of the Nobility, who were moved with exceeding 
great anger, the other Orders alſo reſented it very much : fo that they ſeemed incl- 
ned to lay afide the thoughts of Civil War, to turn their Forces againſt the Duke of 
Savy. Many of the moſt underſtanding. men thought the Duke of Griſe was not 
privy to that intent of ſeizing upon the Marqueſate, in that conjunQuure of affairs ; for 
the time was not ſeaſonable 3 and this accident alone diſturbed his defigns, which were 
already proſperouſly on their way to the deſired end: yet Fame reported him the Au« 
thor of that enterpriſe, and-the. States were reſolved to decree a Foreign War, and to 
flacken or defer their home-bred quarrel with the Hugonots. 

This did much affli& the Duke of Gaiſe, whether he were partaker or no in the 
dCurpriſal of the Marqueſate: for he perceived that the diverting of thoſe hamours, and 
employing them in a Foreign War, would ſcttle the inteſtine paſſions of the Kingdom, 
and that by conſequence Liberty of Conſcience, Peace, and the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Hugonots would enſue, whereby ſo many deſigns would be fruſtrated , and ſo maby 
plots fo long beforehand contrived to ſuppreſs the Calviniſts, and to eſtabliſh his great- 
neſs upon the ruines of the Houſe of Boxrbon, would come to.nothing 3 but the War 
being turned againſt his own Confederates, which were Spain and Savoy, he ſaw he 
ſhould by little and little fall from his authority, and that the name and credit of the 
Princes of the Blood would riſe again, ſince the flouriſhing age of the King might give 
time to infinite (not yet thought of ) changes. ' But if on the other fide this t 
tormented him, on the other, the reports ſpread abroad by the King ſtruck him very 
deeply 3 the univerſal inclination of the States troubled him and as the Head of a po- 
pular FaQtion , he could not oppoſe nor contradi& fo juſt reaſons, and ſo popular 3 
Cauſe 3 thinking that the whole foundation of his affairs would: fall, if he, having al- 
ways profeſſed to proted the general good and reputation , ſhould now be ſeen either 
to aſſent unto, or to make ſmall reckoning of ſo great an injury done to the Crown. 
Wherefore being by the afliion of his mind brought into a deep meditation, he're- 
ſolved (making uſe of the ſame arts the King did) to feign a conſent to the' inclina+ 
tlon of the States, to ſhew himſelf an eager revenger of the offence committed againſt 
the Crown, and by other means to- fruſtrate the effe&t of the Foreign War, which he 
thought not very difficult by his arts to bring to paſs: with this deſign. he began to 
raiſe a rumour, that the taking of the Marqueſate of Salezzo had been procured 
plotted by the King himſelf, to croſs the good reſolutions of / the States, and-to hinder 
the Decrees againſt the King of Navarre and the Hugonots3 and that none could more 
deeply reſent the boldneſs of the Duke of Savy, nor was more ardent againſt him than 
he and his Family. And in effe, ſeeming wonderfully ollicitous for the loſs of the 
Marqueſate, he cauſed ſome of his Dependents to propoſe unto the States, that they 
thould-refolye to make a War with Savoy , and that not bying able to-go-in-perion 
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upon that enterpriſe, becauſe he could no tbe ſo far from Court, he deſired the Duke 
of Me his Brother might, who beings appointed to follow the War in Damphine, 
was eady come as far as Lyoxs, * This propolition gave great ſatisfaction, 'and did 
very much ſettle the minds of ſuch as were troubled , fo that without much delay it 
was by g&#@al conſent reſolved, that they ſhould turn their Forces againſt the Duke 
of Sov, for — of the Marqueſate, and that the Duke of Mayenne ſhould 

thither in perſon.” agent | py 
© Io the mean time, obſerving thoſe ceretnonies with ſtrangers which they obſerved 
not with the King of Navarre ,: they determined to ſend Febas Sicur de Poigny to the 
Duke. of Savoy, to demand the reſtitution of 'thoſe places he had taken 5- ahd if he 
reſtored them not, :to denounce War againſt him.: after which abſolute Orders were 
given, both to the Marqueſs de Piſani the Kirigs Ambaſſador to the Pope, to Monſieur 
de Mets Ambaſſador at Venice, and to the other Ambaſſadors every where, to make 

ieyous complaints againſt the Duke. The ardour of thews fpirits being by degrees 
qualified with theſe determinations, this fo important affair was ſt in ſuch a way, 
4s was not likely to do much harm to the principal intenflons of thoſe of the League. 
At that time many doubted how the bufinefs of Sakuzzo had really come to paſs 3 for 
though the moſt common report was, that all had beet done with the ſecret intelli- 
gence of the League, becauſe every one knew the correſpondenge that was between 
the Duke of Guiſe, the Spaniards, and the Duke of Savoy; and though they of the 
League'on the other fide laboured to make it be believed that it had been the Kings 
invention 3 yet the wiſcft opinion held for certain , that it was meerly a tnotion of 
the Duke of Savoy himſelf, who of a ready courage and high thoughts, would not 
omit that deſirable occafion which offered it felf : which he himſelf made more cre- 
diblez for after the taking of the Marqueſate, he cauſed a coyn to be ſtamped; in which 
a Centaur trampled a Crown under foot, which lay overturned upon the ground, with 
this word, Opportune 3 which was interpreted, that he would noe paſs by the opportus 
nity of that conjun&ure, while the Crown of France was overturned and weakened by 
inward diviſions. True it is, that men generally believed the Duke of Savoy's for+ 
wardnefs had been excited by the King of Spair's exhortations, defiring by the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Alps to cut off the paſſage into Italy from the French Army. 

At this very time the Duke of Nevers , General of the Kings Army in Gwienne, 
having begun the War with the King of Navarre, had taken Maxon, and Montaxr, 
'and though retarded by the rains of Autumn, and many other impediments, had laid 
. hege to Ganache, a very ſtrong place upon the Confines of Poictow and Bretagne, de- 
fended by a ſtrong and valiant Gariſon put into it by the Hugonots ; the Favourers of 
the League raiſed a report that he had cunningly befieged Ganache, (a very firong 
place, but of no advantage to the main buſineſs of the War) only to protraQ time z 
whereas with thoſe Forces freſh and entire he might preſently have deſtroyed the King 
of Navarre 3 who ill provided of men, and utterly unfurniſhed of money, had not 
force enough to make long reſiſtance : nor was this report altogether: vain, or at leaſt 
improbable. Whereupon the Duke of Giſe intended when the States were broken up, 
and his power of Licutenant. General confirm'd, to go in perſon to the Army, and 
forward the buſineſs of the'War. But the determinations of the States proved more 
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bog and difficult than at firſt it was thought they would bave been 3 for the affairs of 


$avoy, though in great part ſetled again, had yet left mens minds unquiet, and had 
put many deſigns out of frame 3 and which imported moſt, the King intent upon the 
ripening of his ſecrec thoughts, did in all matters interpoſe long attificial delays. It 
i a ſtrange thing how chance alone was accidentally almoſt like to have produced that 
bloody iffue of the'States, which the King was ſecretly contriving in himſelf : for the 
Pages and Lackyes of the Princes and Lords no leſs divided than their Maſter in- 
to two different fations, and quarrelling openly every day with the plain names 
of Royaliths and Gmuiſards, it happened upon the thirtieth of November at night, while 
about nine of the Clock they were waiting for their Lords, being all m__ in the 
low operi Galleries and Courts of the Caſtle, that the Pages of the Cardinal of Ven- 
doſme and of the Duke of Monperſier killed one of the Pages of the Duke of Gwiſez 
at the noiſe whereof all the reſt taking arms, every one for his party, the King's, the 


Cardinal of Vendeſm*s, the Duke of Montpenſier's, the Prince of Conty's, the Count of /,4 


Soifſbn's, the Mareſchal de Retz's, and others ſtanding on the one fidez and on the 
other, the Duke of Guiſe's, the Prince of Jainville*s, the Duke of Nemoxr's, the _ 
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of Elbeuf*s, the Count of Briſſac's,, and many others, they began a moſt cruel bloody 
fray, wherein the other Servants mingling themſelves by little and little, and at laſt 
the Souldiers, and ſome Gentlemen , the bufineſs proceeded fo far, that the party of 
the Guiſards prevailing, the tight was reduced into the great Hall joining tothe Kings 
lodgings, and above thoſe of the Queen-Mother, where all the Lords ofthe Court 
were together. The noiſe was wonderful great , and the inraged voices ſounded (6 
loud, that they were heard into the Town, and wakening thoſe that were aſleep, the 
eneral opinion was, that the Princes themſelves were tighting, and that they ſhould 
be all cut in pieces in the Caſtle, the Gates whereof were already locked z wherefore 
the Cardinal of Gmiſe, who lodged in the Town, having put off his Cardinal habit, 
and drawn all his dependents together, was gone armed up thither 3 and on the other 
fide, the'Mareſchal 4* Aumors, and the Duke of Longuewile, having afſembled the Kings 
adherents, went the ſame way, and were not far from meeting one another, all the 
Deputies being alſo in arrys, ſome for one fide, ſome for the other 3 and fo great was 
the terrour and the aſſurance'that there was a bloody conflict in the Caſtle, that many 
who fled away for fear carried the news abroad, and the report came to Paris, that all 
the Court were cutting one another in pieces among themſelves, the event not bein 
yet known.. The King having put on his arms, went out of his private lodgings, 
(doubtful that the Duke Gxiſe endeavoured by that means to prevent him) and all his 
followers that had wherewithal did the ſame, and fo being armed, they expected 
with mote aſſurance to turn their aſſiſtance whither moſt need required. On the 
other fide, the Duke of Gziſe who ſate talking with the Queen-Mother, neither mo+ 
ved his place nor countenance, but thinking it to be what indeed it was, ſaid ſo often 
to the Queen 3 and perceiving that ſome of his Gentlemen ſecing the advantage of 
their party , expected ſome token from him to proceed further , he kept his look (till 
firm upon the ground, turning toward the fire, and gave no ſign at all of his intenti- 
ons, either not afſenting to the buſineſs ,, or deſiring they ſhould go on, but without 
his fault or order. In the mean time the Sieur de Grillo having commanded the Soul- 
diers of the Guard to ſtand to their arms, made the quarrel be parted 3 the fire be- 
ing eaſily extinguiſhed, becauſe there was no fuel added to it by the Heads of the two 
parties, and ſo in the ſpace of little more than an hour, the whole uproar was appcaſed, 
and ſetled in the former quietneſs3 an accident that had a terrible beginning, and a 
ridiculous end 3 but ſhewed evident marks of the moſt ardent hatred, kindled more 
than ever between the FaCtions. | 
But things were now brought to! their full maturity 3 for the Dake of Guiſe having 
ſufficiently tryed the Deputies both in general and particular, and being grown more 
ſecure and. bold by theſe late tryals, began to get the buſineſs introduced of his bei 
made Lieutenant-General, at the requeſt, and with the authority of the States, whic 
was the laſt aim of his preſent hopes 3 and the King loſing his power and reputation 
every day {more and more, and ſecing that billow which he had fo often avoided now 
coming to break upon him, - his long patience was at length turned into fury, ſo that 
the courſe of ſo many contrivances could no longer be withheld from breaking forth to 
their appointed end. The King had from the beginning intended to put the Duke of 
Guiſe to death, with all his chief adherents and dependents, being thereunto incited 
by che ſenſe of paſt injuries, and the apprehenſion of future dangers : he was only 
withheld by the reſpe& he bore to the Catholick Religion, and his fear leſt the Pope 
(who beſides his being of a fierce reſolute nature, he. ſaw was infinitely inclined to 
favour the League) ſhould make uſe of Spiritual weapons againſt him, and ſtir up all the 
Princes of Chriſtendom to do him miſchief, whom (by reaſon of the diviſions of his 
Kingdom) they knew to be in a weak and dangerous condition. But becauſe he was af- 
ſured that the Catholick King and the Duke of Savoy would moſt certainly be againſt 
him, and that the Queen'of England, the Swiſſes and Proteſtants of Germany would 
be for himz and that the other Princes were fo far off that they could do him but 
little harm , he turned his mind wholly towards the Princes of Italy, among which 
the Pope was chicf, by reaſon of the authority of the Apoſtolick See, and of the Spi- 
ritual Arms that were in his power; and then the Venetian Senate , as well for the 
eminent opinion of their wiſdom, as for the ſupplies of money which he might hope 
for from them in time of. need: and finally, the Grand Duke of Thuſcany, from whom 
he remembred King Charles the Ninth had in the heat of War received conſiderable 
alliſiance- both of men and money. Jl 
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To win the Pope, and make him his Friend , belides a moſt propenſe inclination 
which he had ſhewed to cauſe the Council of. Trext to be received by the States, and 
the great reſpe& which upon all occatjons he had fiown to the Eccletiaftical Order, he 
had alſo ſent Feban 'Marquifs of Piſami his Ambaſſador to Kome 3 a man « long expe- 
rience, and, of a dexterous mature wit, who (his Wife being a Roman of the Family 
of Savella) was wondertully verſed in that Courtgand acceptable to the Pope himſelt, 
and to the whole Conliftory of Cardinals z by whwfe means he labourcd not only to 
keep Sixt favourable unto him , by all the d ſtrations of duty and confidence, 
but alſo to dive into the atfections of his Nephew&-and Favourites, by all thoſe ways 
which his ſagacity could invent. And becauſe he £onjeCtured that the relations of the 
Cardinal Legat (as one who was upon the oder ena was both by the Pope and the 
whole world efteemed a man of ſingular wiſdom) would have great power which way 
ſever they ſhould incline, he uſed all his endeavours to make him his Friend and Con- 
fident, which was not very hard to do, as well becaufe the Cardinal being a Venetian 
by birth, was naturally inclined to the good and greatneſs of the Crown, and becauſe 
his particular genizs abhorrcd the new turbulent Counſels of the League. Wherefore 
the King truſting him with many ſecrets, and ſeeming to depend much upon his advice 
and authority, he had by his means not only obtained abſolution for the Prince of Conty 
and Count of Soifſons, to the prejudice of the League, but alſo having made him ac- 
quainted with-many hidden things, which were managed under the name of Religion, 
had perſwadcd him to withdraw his hand from favouring the Duke of Gziſe : for the 
prudence of the Cardinal, being there preſent , had ſounded to the bottom of thoſe 
things which always came to Rome covered with the ſpecious title of Religion : where- 
upon, by his relations opportunely introduced, the Popes mind was brought into ſo 
much dovbt and ſuſpence, that he often told the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, and the Agents 
of the League, he could not ſee clearly into the affairs of France, 

It was more ealie to gain the Venetian Senate: for beſides the many aCts of friend- 
ſhip, ſhewed by that Republick ta Cbarles the Ninth in the greateſt exigencies of his 
Kingdom, and belides the real welcoms wherewith the preſent King had been received 
inthe City of Venice , which had produced a reciProcal and confident friendſhip be- 
tween them : the proceedings alſo of the Senate were very much averſe from the Di- 
ſturbers of quietneſs, and from Confpirers of new deſigns; and their own intereſts 
made them to deſire the peace and union of the Kingdom of France under the obedi- 
ence of the natural King, to the end that being united in ſtrength, it might counter- 
poiſe the excetſive greatneſs of other Chriſtian Potentates : whercfore, though the King 
at firſt had made ſome difficulty of admitting Giovanni Mocenigo, (choſen Ambaſſador 
to him from the Senate in the place of Giovanni Delfino) becauſe he was not of the 
Colledge of the * Sanii de Terra Firma , (out of which number the Ambaſſadors to 
Kings are wonted to be eleed) yet having in the end admitted him, he was fo pleaſed 


' with his diſcreet ſilence and _ behaviour , that he contracted a great intimacy 


with him, and with him and the Senate paſſcd bulineſs of very great truſt and con- 


hdence. 

But with Ferdinandi de Medici Grand Duke of Thuſcaay he procceded further : for 
he having newly ſuccceded his Brother Franceſco in that State, and” having renounced 
the title of Cardinal to take a Wife, it was at that time concluded to give him Chre- 
flienne the Duke of Lorain's Daughter, and Neece to the King, who had been bred up 
with the Queen-Mother 3 and haſtening the Ceremonies of the Marriage, Charles the 
Battard Grand Prior of France contracted her in the name of Ferdinando, and the Bride 
made her ſelf ready to take her journey. 

Things being ordered in this manner, the next buſineſs the King had ta think on, 
was to contrive which way to catch the Duke of Guiſe, ſurrounded with ſo many 
Guards, and with ſo great a number of adherents: for though he had cunningly 
drawn the States to Bloir, a City depending upon him, and far from the affiſtance of 
the Parifians, yet was the Duke come thither fo ſtrong, and ſo many of the Deputies 
depended upon his will , that it was no eaſic matter to ſet upon him. The Queen- 
Mother was fo ill of the Gout , that ſhe kept her bed 3 and the King troubled with 
his wonted ſuſpicions, had not, nor did not intend to impart that _ to her 3 and 
therefore. having taken occaſion upon Sznday the eighteenth of December, while they 
were feaſting in her lodgings for the Marriage of the Great Dutcheſs, and the whole 
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Nicholas 4 Angenay Sicur de Rambouillet, whom he accounted moſt truſty, one for the 
profeſſion of Arms, the other for the Gown 4 and diſcovering his whole deſign, de- 
fired their counſel'in that particular. Their opinions were not very different 3 and all 
agreed that things were brought to that paſs, that now neceſſity forced a refolution to 


. bridle the attempts of the Duke of Gziſe ,, but -about the means which were to be 


uſed, they were not ſo. well reſolved : for the Mareſchal 4 Azmont conſented to have 
him reſolutely killed 3 and Ramboxillet, alledging the breach of Faith, and the Law of 
Nations, counſclled. to take him priſoner, arid then to proceed againſt him in a legal 
way : Whercupon, not knowing how to refolye among themſelves, they called the 
fame night unto them Colonel Alfonſo Corſo, and Lemis the Brother of Rambouiller, to 


have their opinions 3 - they all thinking it a. very hard matter: to be effected. Aﬀer 


many: hours conſultation , it was at laſt determined that he ſhould be ſlain, and that 
the bulineſs ſhould be ordered in this manner following. Upon the top of the 
ſtairs in the Kings Palace , there was a great Hall in which commonly the Council 
was wont to be held .j* and which ( except upon ſuch occaſions ) flood open and 
free for the ordinary paſſage of the Courticrs: at the upper end of the Hall was the 
door of the Kings Ante-chamber 3 upon the right hand whereof was his Bed-cham- 
ber 3, and on the left, the Wardrobe 3 and juſt over againſt the door of the Ante- 
chamber , was the door of the Cloſet > from whence there was a way out into a 
fair room 3 and thence a back-ſtairs that went down into the;Queen-Mothers lodg- 
ing. When the Council was held , the Gentlemen and Courtjers were wont to ac- 
company the Lords that went in, to the: Hall-door at the top of the ſtairs, and 
there they ſtayed, becauſe the door was locked and guarded by the Keepers of the 
Counci-chamber : then they uſed to return back into the Court , which being ſpa- 
cious, was commonly called, * The Bretons Porche , becauſe they coming, often to 
Court about their frequent Law-ſuits, were wont for the moſt part to walk and en- 
tertain theinſelves in that place. The King and his Counſcllors reſolved that the deed 
ſhould be done upon a Council-day : for the Duke being then -left alone without his 
train, with the other Lords and Counſellors in the Hall, he might be called by the King 


. Into his lodgings, which at ſuch thmes were wont to be ſhut, and without company z 
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and being there apart, and deprived of any help, might be diſpatched out of the 
world :' for he being once dead, they feared not thoſe dangers and tumults at Bloir, 
which they ſhould have done if they had been at Paris, Then treating of the per- 
ſons that ſhould execute the bufineſs, the King choſe to truſt Grifon the Colonel of his 
Guards a fierce bold man, and for many occaſions an Enemy to the Duke of Guiſe, 
Having therefore ſent for him, he unfolded his deſign unto him with fitting words, 
and gave him to underſtand that he had appointed him to be the man that ſhould per- 
form the enterpriſe wherein conſiſted all his ſafety. Grillo» anſwered with ſhort and 
ſignificant words: © Sir, 1 am really your Majeſiies moſt faithful and devoted Servant; | 
« but I make profeſſion to be a Souldier and a Cavalier : if you pleaſe to command me 
* to challenge the Duke of Gmiſe , and fight with him hand to hand, I am ready at 
© this inftant to lay down my life for your ſervice 3 but that I ſhould ſerve for an Exe- 
**cutioner , while your Majelties Juſtice condemns him to die, is a thing ſutes not 
« with one of my condition, nor will I ever do it whilſt I live. - The King did not 
much wonder at the liberty of Grillov , whom he and the whole Court knew to be a 
plain honeſt man , and one that ſpoke his thoughts freely without fear of any body 3 
and therefore replyed, that it was enough,provided he kept the matter ſecret, for he had 
not communicated it- to any body elſe, and if it ſhould be divulged, he would accuſe 
him for the revealing it. To this Grillo! anſwered, That he was a Servant of honour 
and fideligy, and one that would never diſcover the ſecret intereſts of his Maſter, and 
ſo going away, left the King very doubtful what he ſhould do in which perplexity 
he continued till the one and twentieth day, when having truſted the buſineſs to Log- 
#ac, one of the Gentlemen of his Chamber, who had been brought firſt into the Court 
by the Duke of Foyewſe, and by his graceful faſhion, diſcreet.carriage, and gentle be- 
haviour began to riſe into the place of the Minions 3 he without much difficulty pro- 
miſed with ſome of the five and forty who depended nearly upon him, to do the deed 
moſt. readily. The King having ſetled his mind, reſolved to put it in execution upon 
the morning of the three and twentieth day, being Chrifimas Eve's Eve; and being come 
perſonally into the Council the two and twenticth day, he told them he defired ſome bu- 


ſincls that concerned him might be diſpatched the next morning, that with a quiet _ 
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he might-xetire himſelf to perform his exexcifes of devotion for the holy Time that was 
at hand 5 and therefore he intreated all of ther to. come early to-the Council. - 

In the mean time the ſuſpicion of, chis bufigeſs, no body knows which way, was 
crept {o far, that a confuſed knowledge of it came ynta the.car of the Duke of Guiſe 
himfelf z.who being in private with the Cardinal bis Brother, and the Archbiſhop of 
Lyoxs, iconfulted whether he ſhould give credit to that report, and whether believing 
it, he ſhould go from the States to avoid that danger. The Cardinal ſaid, It was 
bettes to. fail m believing too much , than in, being too confident, and that it was 
good to lean to the ſecurer fide, and perſwadet his departure ſo earneſtly, that the 
Puke ſet bs affairs in ordex to go away the ext morning z but the Archbiſhop of 
Lyons oppoſed that reſolution ſo Rifly, that heicauſed it almoſt at the fame time to 
be altered. -He ſhewed what a lightneſs it was to believe a rumour of fame not 


grounded upon any certain proofs that it might be a plot of the Kings to make him 
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at once, -he-might be lefe free from that yoak which he ſaw preparing for him by the 
conſent of the&Statcs 3 and he being gone that ſhould order and modcrate the affeQi- 
ons and promiſes of the Deputics ,, who ſhould withſtand the Kings authority and 
cunning? Who ſhould hinder. the State from coming to a contrary end from what 
they had deligned? | For he being abſent , the Deputies ſeeing themfelves forſaken 
and lett alpne, would fall under the Kings authority, and in reverence to the Royal 
Name, would make their determinations according to his pleaſure, and revoke thoſe 
already paſt, diſturb matters already eltabliſhed , and reduce the Government to the 
former, or perhaps to: a worſe condition, to the total ruine and utter deſtruction of 
the League 3 that all thoſe of his pazty would with reaſon complain that they had 
been betray'd , and meanly forſaken by him, and every one by his example would 
think of their own intereſts, and to make their peace with the King, ſo that in the 
end he alone would be left forſaken and abandoned 3 in concluſion, that it was better 
(though the danger were certain) to hazard only his lite by ſtaying, than certainly to 
loſe both like and honour at once by going away. His departure being deferred, the 
Duke of E!b-uf.came in, who being made privy to the buſineſs. in debate, confirmed 
the opinion of the Archbiſhop of Lyons, adding many things to prove that the Duke 
of Gaiſe was ſo well accompanied with faithful Friends all faſt united, that the Kin 
would not dare to think of ſo raſh an enterpriſe and that he wondered they ſhould 
pow be in ſo much tear of thoſe forces, which till then they had ever undervalucd and 
deſpiſed. Whereupon the Duke of Gmife taking courage, reſolved not only to ſtay 
till the end of the Aſſembly, but ſhewed alſo evident figns of lighting thoſe rumours 
that ran about the Court, 

The evening of the twenty ſecond berg come, the King commandee Monſieur 
de Larchant one of the Captains of his Guard to double them the next morning, and 
to keep the Hall-door, after the Loxds of the Council were gone in but that he ſhould 
do it in ſuch a manner as the Duke of Gziſe might not fuſpe& any thing : Wherefore 

- having ſtaid with a great number of his Souldiers the ſame night, till the Duke came 
from his own Lodgings to the Kings, he went to him in the middle of the way, and 
beſeeched him, that he would be pleaſed to ſpeak a good word for thoſe poor. Soul- 
diers, who had wanted their pay a great many. months z that they made their addreſs 
to him as the Head and Protector of all Souldicrsz and that the next day he' would 
wait upon him with the fame Company in the morning, to put him in mind to Tpeak 
in their behalf to the Council : The Duke anſwered courtcouſly , and promiſed the 
Captain and the Souldiers to take great care for their fatisfation. The ſame night 
the King gave order to his Nephew the Grand Prior of France, to make a match at 
Tennis the next morning with the Prince of Fainville, Son to the Duke of Guiſe, and 
to keep him in play till he received further order from him. In the morning the King 
made himſelf ready before day, under colovr of going perſonally to the Council, and 
pretending he ſhould ſtay there many hours, diſmiſſed all his Servants, and in his Clo- 
let there remained only Kevol, the Secretary of State, Colonel Alfonſo Corſo, and Mon- 
ticur de 14 Bajtide, a Gaſcon Gentleman of very great courage, who were all commanded 
by him to Ray there: In his Chamber was St. Pris, one of his old Gentlemen-Waiters 3 
in the Wardrobe the Count de Termes, * Great Chamberlain, who was a Kinſman of 
the Duke 4* Eſpernon's; and in the Ante-chamber two Pages, an Uſher that waited at 
the Council-Chambex-door, and Lognac with Eight of =_ Five and forty, to whom 
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the King had with very great promiſes ſignified his pleaſure, and found them moſt 
ready to obey his command; It was about break of day when the Counſellors mek, 
and there went into the great Hall ; ' Cardinal Gondy , the Cardinal of Vendoſm , the 


' Mareſchals of Aumont, and Ketz, Monthelon the Garde des Seaux, Francois Sieur d 0 


Nicholas Sieur de Ramboxillet, the Cardinal of Gaiſe, the Archbiſhop of Lyons, and at 


' Laſt appeared the Duke of Gaiſe, to whom Captain Larchant, ſtepping forward with a 


greater number of Souldiers than the night before, prefented him a Petition for theix 
pay, 'and with that excuſe accompanied him, and brought him to the Hall-door, where 
being entered, and the door ſhut, the Souldiers made a long, lane to the bottom of the 
ſtairs, ſeeming to ſtay there to wait for an anſwer of their Petition, and at the ſamg 


' time Monſieur Grillo cauſed the Gatcs of the Caſthe to be tocked , whereupon many 
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Then havi 


. fuſpeted what would be the event, and Pelicart the Dukes Secretary writ a little Note 


in theſe words, My Lord, ſave your ſelf, or you are dead : And having put it up into 
Handkerchief, gave it to one of the Dukes Pages, to carry-it to the Keeper of the 
Council-Chamber-door, pretending, that the Duke had forgot to take it , when he 
went forth of his Chamber 3 but the Souldiers would not ſufter the Page fo paſs. In 
the mean time the Duke being come into the Council, and fet near the fire, fell into 
2 little f\woon, whether it were that he remembred himſelf of the danger in which he 
was, being feparated from all his dependents 3 or that Nature (as it often happens) pre« 
faging his future mistortune, did of her ſelf give that fhew of reſentment 3 or whether 
(as bis ill-willers (aid) it was becaufe he had weakened himſelf too much that night 
with Madarh de Marmoutier, whom he extrcamly loved 3 but being quickly recovered, 
Secretary Kevol came into the Council out of the Ante-chamber, and told him, that 
the King asked for him, and would have him come to him into the Cloſet : The 
Duke aroſe, and having with his accuftomed courtehe ſaluted alt tHe Counſellors, en- 
tered into the Ante-chamber, which preſently being locked after him , he faw not 
that ſtore of company which was wont to be there, but only thoſe eight Gentlemen 
of the Kings Guard, which were well known to him 3 and as went from thence into 
the Cloſet, the hanging at the door not being held up for him as it was wont to be, 
he ſtretchcd forth his hand to lift it up, and at that inſtant St. Malin, one of the eight, 
ſtabbed him into the neck with a Dagger, and the reſt preſently fell upon him on evye- 
ry fide he ſtriving to lay hold of his Sword, was never (able to draw it above half 
way out : and after many wounds given him in the head, and all the other parts of his 
body, being at laſt ſtruck by Lognac, (upon whom he had mot violently thrown him- 
{elf ) he fell down at the door of the Wardrobe, and there he breathed forth the laſt 
groans of his life, without being able to ſpeak one word. The Cardinal of Guiſe, 2s 
ſoon as he heard the noiſe in the Ante-chamber, was certain that they were about his 
Brother 3 and riſing up ſuddenly with the Archbiſhop of Lyons, they ran both to the 
Hall-door, to call for the help of their Servants 3 but having found the door ſhut, they 
were ſtaid by the Mareſchals of Aumont and Retz 3 who giving them notice that they 
were the Kings priſoners, led them up a little pair of ſtairs into an upper room, where 
they were ſhut up and diligently guarded. At the ſame time the Cardinal of Boxrhor, 
by reaſon of his age and weakneſs being yet in bed, was ſeized on in the Caſtle; as 
alſo Charles Prince of Fainville, Charles of Lorain, Duke of Elbeuf, Charles of $avy, 
Duke of Nemours, and Anne d' Eſftre, Dutcheſs of Nemours, and Mother to the Guiſes. 
opened the Caſtle-Gates, and redoubled their Guards very firongly, Mon- 
ficur de Richelieu, * Grand Provoſt de Þ Hoſtel, went into the Town, where he took 
Preſident Nuly, La Chapelle Martel, -the Provoſt of Merchands of Paris, Compan and 
Cotteblanche, Deputies for that City, the Lieutenant of the City of Amiens, the Count 
de Briſſac, the Sicur de Bois-Dawphin ; and at laſt Pelicart the Duke of Guiſe*s Secretary 
was likewiſe taken, with all the Writings which belonged to his Lord 3 among which, 


' they found many Letters containing divers praQices within and without the Kingdom, 


the accounts of moneys which he had received from Spain, which were reported 
to amount to the fum of Two millions of Ducats. The reſt, which the King deſired 
to get into his hands, were either favourably hid by their Landlords in whoſe houſes 
they lay, or by their Friends in the City, or ſaved themſelves by ſeveral ways and 
means 3 ſo that they eſcaped the fury of that preſent revenge. The body of the dead 
Duke being laid up in a Green Cloth, was carried by the Door-keepers into the great 
Room beyond the Kings Cloſet, and there it was laid till further orders. Theſe bu- 


lincfles were perfermed without much noiſe ox tumult , every one being —__ 
| aſtoniſhe 
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aſtoniſhed at what was done 3 and the moſt fierce and daring among thoſe of the League, 
with down-caſt looks and dezected countenances, profefſed molt perfe&t obedience and 
profound ſubmilſon. 4 
The firſt thing the King did, was to ſend Revo! the Secretary of Fate to the Cardi> 
nal Legat, to give him notice of all that had paſſed, and to intreat him to meet him at 
Maſs: And at the ſame time he ſent alſo to give account of it to the Venetian Am- 
baffador, ſhewing how great a'deſire he had to be excuſed to the Pope, and how much 
he eſteemed the opinion of the Venetian Senate 5 and then having walked a turn or two 
in the Cloſet, he thought it time to lay off the Foxes out-fide, which for fo many 
years he had worn with infinite patience contrary to his own genizs, and to take up 
2gain the generoſity of the Lyon , which in his younger years he had ſhewed in (© 
many famous aQions : And having cauſed the doors to be opened, and every one to be 
- admitted into his Chamber, he ſaid with a loud voice, That from thence forward he 
would have his SubjeQs learn to know, and to obey him : For fince he had known 
how to reſolve to puniſh the Heads of Inſurre&ions, much more reſolutely would he 
proceed againſt the Members : That every one therefore ſhould from that time, for- 
ct ſtubbornneſs and rebellion : For he would be a King, not only in words, but in 
ceds alſo 3 and it would be neither a new nor difficult matter to handle his Sword 
in. . So with an angry look, and a four countenance, he went down the ſtairs into 
his Mothers lodgings. : 
The Queen lying in her Bed, and very much troubled with her pain, had heard 
the buſtle that was above in the Kings lodgings, and had often asked what noiſe it 
was 3 nor had any body courage enough to tell her the news. Now the King appear 


ing, he firſt asked her how ſhe did 3 to which ſhe having anſwered, that ſhe felt her 


ſelf ſomething better, he replied, And I alſo now find my ſelf much better 3 for this 
morning I have made my ſelf King of France, having put to death the King of Pa-+ 
#4. To which words the Queen replied, You have made the Duke of Gwiſe be lain 
but God grant you be not now made King of nothing : You have cut out work enough; 
I know not whether or no you will be able to make it up as well: Have you fore- 
ſeen the miſchiefs that are like to follow ? Look carefully to that : Two things are ne- 
ceſſary, Speed and Reſolution. Aﬀter which words, being exceedingly tormented with 
the Gout, and much afflicted in mind, ſhe held her peace ; and the King went to meet 
the Legat, that they might go to Maſs together. 

They met before Maſs, and walking up and down, conferred a great while toges 
ther 3 in which diſcourſe the King laboured to perſwade him that he had been forced 
by neceſlity to take that reſolution. He told him, that the ends, praftices, deſigns, 
leagues and negotiations of the Duke of Giſe, were better known to his wiſdom than 
toothers 3 - That by them he had been brought to ſuch extremities, that he could not 
fave his own life and Ctown, without his death 3 which as by Gods affiſtance, it had 
been happily enough effeted, amongſt a thouſand unconquerable dithcultics 3 ſo was it 
conformable to the Juſtice of all the Laws in the World : That the heinous offences 
were notorious, and manifeſt to every one, which had been committed by him a na- 
* tural Subje&, againſt the Majcliy of the Royal Name, . and againſt his lawful Prince, 
without any reaſonable occaſion 3 which he had long born withal and difſembled, out 
of his delire of the general quiet, and out of the gentleneſs of his own diſpoſition : 
But that after the laſt Pacification , in which he had profuſely granted more to the 
League, than they knew how either to demand or defire z notwithſtanding the AR 
of Oblivion of all things paſt, and the Prohibition of all ſuch-like praftices for the time 
to come, the Duke of Giſe , perſiſting obftinately in his firſt deſigns , violating fo 
many Oaths , ſo many Promiſes, ind many Sacraments reiterated among the holy 
Ceremonies, and in the preſence of the Aſſembly of the States, which repreſented the 
majeſtick face of the whole French Nation, had both begun again, and continued the 

things, leagues, and intelligences with Foreign Princes, receiving of moneys and 
penſions from Spain, agreements with the Duke of $ voy to the prejudice of the Crown, 
factions, and praQices with the States to tie up'the liberty of his Prince, to exclude the 
rightful Succeſſors of the Crown, and by ſeditious wicked aQts to transfer the whole 
Government upon himſelf; by which things he made himſelf guilty of High Treaſon, 
and had often manifeſtly incurred the crime of Rebellion 3 inſomuch as Juſtice neither 
could nor ought to forbear to puniſh him, thereby once to remove the perpetual dan- 
ger and unquietneſs in which he kept the whole Kingdom and all good men : That 
| | - cnc 
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the ordinary forms of judging and ſentencing could not poſſibly be obſerved : For no 
Priſons were ſecure, nor Bonds ſufficient to reſtrain his power 3 that no Officers would 
have dared to examine him, no Judge to ſentence him, nor no Power would have been 
able to. execute the ſentence: That the King himſelf was Juſtice, and that he had & 
many proofs as did more than abundantly condemn and convince him to be guilty : 
That he was aſſured he had ſatisfied God's Juſtice, his own Conſcience, and the 
good and quietneſs of his Kingdom 3 and therefore he intreated the Legat to repreſent 
the truth as it was unto the Pope, to the end, that the arts of his Enemies might not 
by their falſe relations, transform the face of fo neceſſary, fo juſt an ation. Theſe 


things were no news unto the Legat, being fully informed of the reports already di. 


vulged 3 and the Kings reaſons contained peradventure what he thought himſelf: And 
becauſe he firmly believed, that, the Shepherd being ſtruck, the flock would eaſily be 
ſcattered 3 the greater part of the Heads being taken, and the reſt much nnprovided 
of ſixength and force to reſiſt the Kings power in ſd ſudden an accident, not much 
valuing the popular commotion which heforeſaw might enſue, becauſe he thought the 
ſeditions of. the people were like a. fire of ſiraw , which riſeth with great violence, 
but preſently ceaſeth, and is extinguiſhed 3 he judged it not fit to alienate the Ki 


* mind from the Apoſtolick Sea, but to confirm and eſtabliſh it to the proteion of Re- 


ligion, and with a gentle rein, and moderate reſpec, to withhold him from agreeing 
precipitately with the Hugonots : Wherefore, ſeeming to believe that the Pope, as dif= 
Intereſſed and as a common Father, would kindly give ear unto his reafons, he only 
Exhorted him to ſhew that his words and excuſes were true, by a firm and principal 
argument, which was, To perſevere in the reſolution of proteQing the Catholick Relj- 
gion, and extinguiſhing Hereſfie 3 that by that means he might perſwade the Pope, 
and the whole World, that he had been conſtrained by neceſſity, and not drawn by 
hatred-to the Catholick party: Whereas, not perſiſting in that ſafe, Chriſtian deter- 
mination, he ſhould authorize the falſe reports of the League, and give occaſion to 
have it thought that his inclination to favour the King of Navarre, and uphold the 
Hugonots, had moved him to put to death the Head, and imprifon the principal Mem- 
bers of the Catholick party. This point ſeemed ſo important to the Legat, that he 
enlarged himſelf long upon it, till the King gave affurance by an Oath, that if the Pope 
would unite himſelf with him in mind and Forces, he would cndeavour-the extirpa- 
tion of Hereſie with more fervour than ever, and that he was firmly reſolved to ſuffer 
only the Catholick Religion in his Kingdom; After which affeveration, accompanied 


with effeQual words and geſtures, the Legat made no fcruple of treating with him 


with the ſame intimacy and confidence as before, thinking he had obtained that point 
which would ſerve to fatisfie the Pope, ſince the King, though exaſperated with he 
injuries of the League, did-yet confirm himſelf in his wonted obedience and veneration 
of Religion 3 and that though the Duke of Gmiſe were removed, he yet continued the 
Catholick Union, and the determination of making War againſt the Hugonots : where- 
fore he gave the King no doubtful hope, that the Pope would be fatisfied with his 
reaſons : Nor did he think fit to paſs any further at that meeting, but believing he 
ſhould have time enough afterwards to ſpeak about the enlargement of the Cardinals, 
he would not (in a time of ſo great diſtraction, and in a conjunCure wherein the Kings 
mind might waver) anticipate buſineſſes unſeaſonably, but proceed with well-pondered 
counſels, firſt ſetling the publick, and then private intereſt. 

But the King having entertained great hopes by the Legats words, and ſecing that 
he ſeemed not much troubled at the impriſonment of the Cardinals and other Prelates, 
reſolved to go forward, and to free himſelf from the Cardinal of Gziſe, a no leſs fierce 
and terrible Head of the League than his Brother had been : To which end, having 
found the Five and forty unwilling to imbrue their hands in the blood of the Cardi- 
nal, he commanded dx Gaſt, one of the Captains of his Guard, that he ſhould caufe 
him to be put to death the next morning by his Souldiers. So upon the Four and 
twentieth day, being Chriſtmas-Eve in the morning , Captain Gaſt being come into, 
the Chamber, where he was with the Archbiſhop of Lyons, and where they had been 
all night in moſt terrible fear, confeſling one another, and watching in continual prayer, 
he bad the Archbiſhop come along with him, for the King called for himi:' At which 
words, the Cardinal believing that he was led'to death, ſaid to him, My Lord, think 
upou God : But the Archbiſhop gheſling better than he, and nor willing to fail in the 
ſame Office, replied, Nay, rather do you think of him, my Lord 3 and going _ 
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he was brought into another room. A while after, 4 Gaft returned, and told the 
Cardinal that he had Commiſſion. to put him to death. To which he only anſweted 
that he deſired time to recommend his Soul to God : And having kneeled down, he 
made a ſhort Prayer 3 and covering his head with the lower part of his Robe, he un- 
dauntedly bad him execute his Commiſſion 3 when preſently four Souldiers armed 
with Partczans, flew him with many wounds 3 and his body was carried to the ſame 
place where the Dukes Brother lay. The King doubted , that if the bodies were 
ſcen, they might occaſion ſome tumultz and therefore having by the counſel of his 
Phyſitian cauſed them to be buried in quick Lime, within a few hours all their fleſh 
was conſumed, and afterward the bones were ſecretly interred in an unknown place; 
removing in that manner, thoſe tragical Objects, which uſe to work ſtrange and ſud- 


- 


den motions in the common: people : neither had he himſelf the heart to look upon 


them 3 rior did any of the Court ſee them after their death , except thoſe few who 
of neceility were preſent 3 the King not deſiring that fo fad a ſpeRacle ſhould argue him 
guilcy, cither of cruelty, or ambitious pomp of oſtentation. | 

In this manner died Henry of Lorain, Duke of Guiſe 3/ a Prince very remarkable fot 
the height of his ExtraRtion , and for the merit and greatneſs of his Anceſtors 3 but 
much more conſpicuous for the great eminency of his own worth : For he abounded 
with many excellent endowments 3 vivacity in comprehending, wiſdom in xeſolving, 
boldneſs in executing, courage in fight, magnanimity in proſperity, conſtancy in ad- 
verſity : popular in behaviour, affable in converſation, infinitely induſtrious in gaining 
the minds and affeftions of every one, liberality worthy the moſt plentiful fortune, ſe- 
crecy and policy equal to the greatneſs of his defigns 3 a ſpritely turning wit, readily 
ſtored with determinations and reſolves according, as occaſion required, and jyſt propet 
for the times in which he lived. To theſe qualities of the mind were joyned orna- 
ments of the body no leſs commendable 3 paticnt ſufferance of labour, ſingular ſobrie- 
ty,/'a venerable, yet gracious aſpe@, a ſtrong ſouldierly conſtitution, agiliry of mem- 
bers ſo well diſpoſed, that. he was often ſeen to ſwim in all his arms againſt the ſtream 
of a ſwift Riverz and wonderful aQtivity, whereby both in Wreſtling, Tennis, and 
Military exerciſes, he did far exceed the ability of all other men 3 and finally, ſuch 
concording union in the vigour of his mind and body, that he gained not only an 
univerſal admiration, but extorted praiſes from the mouths.-of his very Enemies. Yet 
were not theſe vertues without the detects of humane frailty : For doubleneſs and dif- 
fimulation were in him turned into nature 3- and vain-glory and ambition were ſo 
powerful over the temperature of his diſpoſition, : that from the very beginning they 
made him embrace the command of the Catholick Faction, and in proceſs of titne, 
from the neceſſity of defending himſelf from the Kings ſubtil policies 3 put him eaſily 
upon the precipitate deſign of attaining by moſt difficult hidden ways tothe ſucceſfion 
of the Crown : and finally, the boldneſs of his own nature, and his uſual contempt 
of all others, brought him unadviſedly to utter ruine. 

Lewis the Cardinal, though he came far ſhort, imitated the courage 'and vertue of 
his Brother : for he always ſhewed a ready wit, a lively ſpirit, a conſtant mind, and 
magnanimity equal to his birth 3 but the turbulency of his thoughts, and precipitate 
boldneſs. of his nature, took off very much from the opinion which at firſt was con- 
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ceived of him: for his too much ardour, his defire of new things his defpiſing of dangers; . 


and'his unquietneſs of mind, (which have ſome kind of luſtre in a Military profeſhon) 
ſeemed not to have the ſame decency in a Spiritual life, and an Eccleſiaſtical habit. 
The execution of the two Brothers being paſt, the others that had been impriſoned 


were diverſly kept and guarded. The Duke of Nemozrs either having corrupted; his . 


Keepers with money, or taking opportunity by their negligence, or by the Kings: aſ- 
ſent and connivance, (as many thought, becauſe knowing his nature, he believed him 
rather more apt to hinder and diſturb, than to favour and compoſe the affairs of the 
League) eſcaped the fourth day from the place, where he was not very ſtrictly looked 
to, and by unknown ways, with only one Servant, went ſecretly toward Paris. Anne 
a Eſte, Mother to him, and to the:dead Princes of Lorain, was alſo voluntarily freed by 
the King, having ſhewed her many demonſtrations of compaſſion 3 whether he was 
moved with the pity of her age, or that the ſplendour of her blood, or her being born of 
one of the Daughters of King Lewis, made him give her the more reſpe&. La Chapelle, 
Compan,Cotteblanche,the Lieutenant of Amiens,the Count de Briſſac,and the Sieur de Bois= 
Dauphin, becauſe they were in the number of the Deputies, (the Aſſembly of wy 
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having made an appeal, complaining that the Law of Nations was violated, foraſmueh 
as the Deputies were Ambaſſadors and — from their ſeveral Provinces) were 
ſet at liberty. But the ſame happened not to the Archbiſhop of Lyons, though he was 
one of the Deputies, nay Preſident of the Clergy : for the King often defired to have 
him examined by the Archbiſhop of Beaxvois, as a Peer of France, ſometimes by the 
Cardinal of Coxdy, ſometimes by the Judges of the Great Council, he had always te- 
fuſed to anſwer , left he ſhould prejudice the Ecclefiaſtical Juriſdiction ; wherein, as 
Primate of all France, he ſaid he had no other Superiour but the Apoſtolick Seaz though 


_ the King and his Miniſters alledged that they impeached him not as Archbiſhop of Lyons, 


(though ſo in caſes of Rebellion and Treaſon the King pretended to have Juriſdiction 
over him) but as a Counſellor of State : for which cauſe the King being exaſperated, 
and thinking that his refuſal to anſwer proceeded from a foul, guilty Conſcience, 
would not conſent to his enlargement, though his Nephew the Baron de Lux took 
much pains about it, and though the Deputies were much troubled at the Kings de» 
nial. Pelicart the Secretary of the dead Duke', and fome others of his neareſt Ser- 


' vants, were often examined 3 and having drawn as much from them as they could, 
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Charles Duke 
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ſed of his Bro- 
thers death, 
flecs from Ly- 
0x5. 


by the Kings command (who ſcorned to detile himſelf with mean blood) were ſet at 
liberty. But the Cardinal of Bowrbon, who wept like a Child for the death of the Loxds 
of Guiſe, and was much afflited for his own misfortune 3 the Duke 4 Elbeuf, who 
by deſpair was fallen into an exceſs of melancholy, fo that he would neither endure 
to change his clothes, cut his hair, or uſe wonted decency about his perſon 3 the Prince 
of Fainville, who by the death of his Father began to be called Duke of Gmiſe 3 toge» 
ther with the Archbiſhop of Lyons, were (after not many days) brought by the King 
himſelf to the Caſtle of Amboyſe, and there, under the command of Captain dx Gat, 
oy left in ſeveral Lodgings, but with a good Gariſon, and firict order to keep them 
alt. 

At the very inſtant of the Cardinals death, Colonel Alfonſo Corſo went away poſt to 
Lyons, where Charles Duke of Mayenne. the third Brother of the Gaiſes ſtayed, being 
appointed for the War in Dawphine, with order to take him there upon the ſudden, 
and make him priſoner : but he was prevented by Camillo Tolomei, and the Sicur de 
Chaſ*ron, who being gone ſecretly from Blois the ſame day the Dyke was killed , and 
got unknown to Orleans, took the way towards Lyons with infinite ſpeed 3 ſo that 
upon Chriſtmas-day in the evening, about Sun-ſet, the Duke left the City to retire 
to Dijox , a place under his Government, at the ſame time the Colonel entered the 
City by another Gate, to execute the Commiſſion he had received 3 and fo of the 
three Brothers he eſcaped free from darger, 'into whoſe valour and wiſdom all the 


" foundations and hopeg,of the League were now reduced. 


1589. 
Ktberme de 
Medicts Wife 
to Henry the 
Second, died 
on Twelfth- 
Eve, in the 9 @ 
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age, thirt 
whereof ſhe 
ſpent in the 
Regency, and 
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greateſt affairs 
and troubles 
of the King- 
dom of Fraces 


The death of the Queen-Mother ſhut up the laſt aR of the Tragedy of Blois, who 
in the 70th year of her age having been long afflicted with the Gout, and at laſt op» 
preſſed with a ſlow Feaver, and extream abundance of Catharrs , departed this life 


- upon the fifth day of January 1589. being the Eve of the Epiphany of our Lord, 


a day which was wont to be celebrated with great joy by the Court , and the whole 
Kingdom of France. The qualities of this Lady, conſpicuous for the ſpacious courſe 
of thirty years, and famous thorow all Exrope , may better be comprehended by the 
context of things that have been related , than deſcribed by any Pen, or repreſentcd. 
in a few words. For her prudence always abounding with fitting determinations to 
remedy , the ſudden chances of Fortune, and to oppoſe the machinations of humane 
wickedne(s, (wherewith in the minority of her Sons ſhe managed the weight of {0 
many” Civil Wars, contending at once with the effects of Religion, with the contumacy 
of her Subjecs, with the neceſſities of the Treaſury, with the diflimulations of the Great 
Ones, and with the dreadful engines raiſed by Ambition) is rather to þe admired di- 
ſtinQly in every particular action, than confuſedly dead-colourcd in a general draught of 
all her vertues. The conſtancy and greatneſs of courage wherewith ſhe, a Woman,and a 
Stranger,durſt againſt ſo potent Competitors,aſpire to the whole weight of Government; 
having aſpired, compaſs it 3 and having compaſſed, maintain it againſt the blows of art 
and fortune,was much more like the generofity and courage of a man verſed and hardned 
inthe affairs of the world,than cf a woman accuſtomed to the delicacies of the Court,and 
kept ſo low during the life of her Husband. But the patience, dexterity, ſufferance and 
moderation, with which arts in the fuſpicion which her Son (after ſo many proofs) had 


conceived of her,ſhe knew ſtill how to maintain the authority of Government in her ſelf, 
(infomuch, 
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(infomuch, as without her counſel and conſent he durſt not reſolve of thoſe very things 
wherein he was jealous of her) was as it were the higheſt pitch and moſt eminent 
proof of her great worth. To theſe vertues, which appear plainly in the courſe of her 
aQions here related, were added many other endowments, wherewith baniſhing the 
frailtics and imperteCtions of the Female Sex, ſhe became. always Miſtreſs of thoſe paſ- 
fions which uſe to make the brighteſt lights of humane prudence ' wandet from the 
right path of life 3 for in het were a moſt elegant wit, royal magnificence, popular 
- courtefie, a powerful manner of ſpeaking, an effeQual inclination, liberal and favou- 
rable to the good, a moſt bitter hatred and perpetual ill-will to the bad, and a tem- 
perature, never exceſſively intereſſed in favouring and advancing her dependents. Yee 
could ſhe never do ſo much , but that being an Italian, her vertue was deſpiſed by 
the French pride, and thoſe that had a deſire ro diſturb the Kingdom hated her mor- 
tally as contrary to their deſigns 3+ wherefore the Hugonots in particular, both in 
her life-time, and after her death, blaſted and tore her Name with poyſonous Libels, 
and with malicious Narrations and Execrations : and a certain Writer (who deſerves 
rather the name of a Satyriſt than a Hiſtorian) hath laboured to make her ations ap- 

very different from the truth 3 attributing often either ignorantly or tnaliciouſly 
the cauſes bf het detetrhinations to a perverſity of nature, and an exceſlive appetite to 
govern 5 abaſing and diminiſhing the glory of thoſe effeRts which in the midſt of ſo ' 
certain dangers did mure than once ſecurely produce the ſafety, and divert the over- 
throw of the Kingdom. Not but among ſo many excellent vertues, ſome weeds of 
worldly imperfe@tions did alſo ſpring up : for ſhe was eſteemed of a moſt deceitful 
Faith, a condition common enough in all times, but very peculiar to that age z greedy, 
or rather prodigal of humane blood, much more than became the tenderneſs of the Fee 
male Sex : and it appeared in many occaſions, that to attain her own ends (though 
good) ſhe thought no means unfit which ſeemed conducing to her deſigns, though of 
themſelves they were unjuſt and perfidious. But the eminence of ſo many other ver- 
tues may certainly, to reaſonable Judges, cover many of thoſe detets which were pro- 
duced by the urgency and neceſſity of affairs. | . 

The King was preſent with demonſtrations of extream griefs , at the laſt gaſps of 
her life, which ended very Chriſtianly, and her death was honoured with his tears, 
and with exceeding great lamentations by the whole Court, though the preſent diſtra» 
Rions did in the haſty Funeral of the Mother very much hinder the wonted Magni- 
ficence of the Son. Her Heirs were Chreſtienne de Lorain , Wife to Ferdinando Grand 
Duke of Thuſcany, and Charles Grand Prior of France , Baftard-Son to Charles the 
' Ninth, who was therefore called the Count of A4wvergne 3 and to her Servants ſhe 
left many Legacies , but the uyquietneſs of the-times that followed, and ſome debts 
contracted by her liberality , did by divers ways ſwallow up in great part both the 
Inheritance and the Legacies. | 


The End of the Ninth BOOK. | 
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N the Tenth Book are related the InſurreFions cauſed by the death of the Car- 
[ dinal and Duke of Guiſez the Union rexewed in Paris, and many other Ci- 
' ties of the K _ : The Authority of command, and Title of Lieutenant- 
; General of the Crown given to the Duke of Mayenne. The King command; 

proceſs to be made againſt the- ations of the dead Princes; he continues the 

States, but breaks them up at laſt, the Deputies being variouſly inclined. The 

King ſtrives to appeaſe the Pope , who is highly offended at the Cardinal of 

Guile's death : He difpatcheth the Biſhop of Mans to Rome for that purpoſe; 

but the Pope perſiſts, and makes grievous complaints in the Conſiſtory : The 

King endeavours to make peace with the Duke of Mayenne; but neither doth 

that deſygn take fect : The Duke goes to Paris, and begins ſeveral ways to 

take up Arms 3 he eſtabliſhes the General Council of the League, and the par- 
ticular one of the Sixteen at Paris : He diſpatches Miniſters to Rome to con- 
firm the Popes inclination; who afterward publiſheth a Monitory againſt the 
King of France, and foments the League exceedingly. The King being ne- 
ceſſitated to make War, agrees with the King of Navarre, and concludes a 

| Truce with him : The Spaniſh Ambaſſador leaves the Court, and goes to reſide 
' in Paris with the Heads of the League, the Popes Legat departs alſo, and not 
having been able toperſwade the Duke of Mayenne to conſent to peace,goes ont of 
the Kingdom. The war is begun furiouſly in every place. The Duke of Montpenlier 

_ defeats the Gautiers in Normandy, The Kings of France and Navarre meet 
in theCity of Tours.The Duke of Mayenne takes the Duke of Vendoſm,and the 
Count de Brienne priſoner 3, he aſſaults the Kings Infantry in the Fanxbourgs 
of Tours, and takes and poſſeſſeth ary & many Poſts. The King of Na- 
varre comes up with his Army, and the /h going away, takes many places 
in his march toward Normandy. The Duke of Aumale beſjeges Senlis, 
fights with the Duke of Longueville and Siexr de la Noue, and loſes the 
day. The Duke of Mayenne to recover this loſs marches towards _—_— The 
ing 
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King with his Army follows the ſame way, takes Gergeau, Piviers, Char- 
tres, Eſtampes, Montereau, Poiſly, a: other places: he joyns with the Duke 
of Montpenlier. The Swiſſes and Germans raiſed for his aſſiſtance, arrive 3 
e takes the adjacent Towns, and layes ſtege to Parisz where the Duke of 
Mayenne ad the People ( having but ſmall hopes to defend themſelves) re- 
olve to ſtand it out to the wy a Frier mo Clement a Dominican goes 
out of the City, is brought into the King's Chamber, and ſtabs him into the belly 
with a knife, the King dying, declares the King of Navarre his lawful ſuc- 
cefer and perſwades him to turn Catholick. The Army, and particularly the 
obility , waver in their reſolutions, at laſt they reſolve to acknowledge the 
King of Navarre, provided Religion might be ſecured. He makes them a 
promiſe in writing to imbrace the Roman-Catholique-Faith. He riſes from 
Paris by reaſon of the waſting of his Army, makes ſhew as if he would beſgege 
Rouen, 4nd goes to Diepe. The Duke of Mayenne much — in ſtrength 
lows him: they rt at Pollet, at Arques, and under the Walls of Diepe. 
upplies come to the King from many parts. The Duke of Mayenne orded 
of and goes into Picardy; the King enlarges himſelf towards the Iſle of 
rance : He takes and ſacks the ſuburbs of Paris, goes diredly to Tours, and 
by the way ſeizeth upon many places : He enters into that City; is received 
with great pomp ;, ſits in the Parliament 3 excuſes to the Nobility his delay 
of changing his Religion; Marches into lower Normandy , and reduceth all 
that Province into his power. | 


Fter the bloody Tragedy which ended the year 1588, followed a 
dreadful, terrible alteration of ' the Scene; for the news of the 
£4 death of the Lords of Gmiſe being come the ſame day to Orleans, 
Y the next to Paris, and from hand to hand into all parts of the 
ls Kingdom, it is not poſſible to believe how much ic troubled and 
PD dilturbed the mindes, not onely of the common people (inclined 
RARE by nature and cultom toembrace all emergent occaſions of change) 
| but of all degrees, and all qualities of perſons and, which ſeemed 
very ſtrange, of many alſo, who, in times paſt, had been eſteemed prudent, moderate 
men. This (o great perturbation of mens minds, produced in their firſt fury raſh pre- 
cipitate effe&s: for the City of Orleans, which tor a long time betore had held the par- 
ty of the League, and moreover had been wont, in all the courſe of the Civil Wars, to 
be firſt up in Armes, having heard of the Duke of Gniſe's death, and the impriſon- 
ment of all the reſt, by them who flecing haſtily from Bloiz, were gotten thither at the 
firſt ſtage, and particularly by the Sieur ae Roſfiexz one of the Counſellors of the 
League 3 without any determinate reſolution, and without ſtaying for a Head to order 
them, they took Arms openly the very ſame nightz and having driven away or ſup- 
preſſed the King's Magitirates, who endeavoured to hinder the Inſurrection, they went 
all confuſedly to aſſault the Fortreſs, in which Monſieur 4 Entraques his Licutenant was 
for the King, with a very few Soldicrs, and (as in a ſudden accident) in want of all 
thoſe things which are neceſſary to make good a place, The Citizens of Chartres did 
the Came , though in the late Commotions it had been of the King's party 3 and ha- 
ving taken Arms, thruſt out all that favoured the King's name, or that would have 
oppoſed the Inſurreion, and began to govern it ſelf without the conſent of the Ma- 
giltrates. But the news being come to Paris upon Chriſtmas-eve, at the ſhutting in of 
the day, brought firſt by a Poli diſpatched from Don Bernardino Mendozz4, and after- 
ward by Captain Hippolito Zanzala of Ferrara, one of the Captains entertained by the 
Duke of Guiſe, the Shops were haſtily ſhut up, and the multitude in their wonted tu- 
mult, ran ſome to the Hoſtel de Guiſe, where were the Dutcheſſes of Guiſeand Montpen- 
fier, the Dukes Wife and Siſter, and ſome to the City Gates to look for more certain 
hews, and more diſtin& particulars of the buſineſs ; which when they had learned by 
the arrival of thoſe, who, having fled from Blois, came all running without ſtay to Pa- 
7; the people ſometimes with howlings, ſometimes with lamentations, ſometimes with 
| Ccc exceeding 
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excceding fierce cries, wavered in their reſolutions, there not being yet any one ready 
to govern the violence, and direct the determinations of the confuſed giddy multi. 
tude: For the Dutcheſs of Giſe, with a Womaniſh ſoftneſs, was all in tears 3 and the 
Dutcheſs of Montpenſier, a Lady of a haughty mind , and full of bold manly ſpirits 
(who had torn the Kings name and credit more with her Tongue, than her Brothers 
had done with their Swords, and all their practices) being from her birth lame of one 
foot, and ſubje& to frequent infirmities, was then lying in her bed, and had already 
been indiſpoſed for many dayes: Wherefore the Council of the League being come 
together in the midſt of the tumultuous people , reſolyed to fend for Charles of Lo- 
rain, Duke of Aumale, who fleeing from the States at Blois, out of a certain preſaging 
fear, had ſtaid in Paris, and that very day was retired to his devotions to the Covent 
of Carthuſians hard by the City 3 at whoſe arrival, though late at night, all the mul- 
titude ran to his houſe, but onely ſpent the time in bewailings and Iamentations. 

The next day, the whole City being in grief,they diſpatched Divine Service quickly, 
without their wonted Muſick and Singing, and from the Churches being come to the 
Town-houſe, the ſame Council met again there 3 at which were preſent the moſt no« 
ted Citizens, and alſo many of the Magittratesz ſome drawn by an anxious curioſity, 


' ſome driven by the fear of bcing torn in pieces by the fury of the multitude, and ſome 
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came with a deſire to find remedy againſt the unbridled raſhneſs of the common peo- 
ple. But it was all in vain : For in ſtcad of Counſels, there being nothing heard but 
bitter Invcdives, and Injurious Threats againſt the King's name, they reſolved in the 
firſt place, that till a further determination, the Duke of Anmale ſhould be declared 
Governor of the City, and that under his obedience they ſhould from new advertiſe- 
ments, expe& new occaſion of taking another refolution : Yet he not having power to 
do or determine any thing without the Council of Sixteen, and becaule every one cticd 
out tumultuouſly, that the City ought to be kept from the machinations and violences 
of the Hugonots and Politicks, who upon occaſion of the flaughter of Blois, might plot 
againft the general peace and ſafety 3 the Duke having taken the name and authority 
of Governor, put the people in Arms, and under their Commanders diſtributed them 
to the keeping of the principal places, taking care that the goods and houſes of the 
Citizens might not be pillaged by the Seditious Rabble. 

The ſame evening, and the next day, the Preachers thundered from their Pulpits 
the praiſes of the Duke of Gziſe's Martyrdom, and deteſtations of that ſlaughter, mot 
cruelly committed by the King in ſuch manner, that not onely the mindes of the ba- 
ſer people, but alſo of the moſt noted Citizens, were won by their perſwaſions, and 
kindled with an infinite defire to take revenge : Which boldneſs both in the Preachers 
and People was doubled, when they heard the news of the Cardinals death alſo,which 
brought them to the higheſt pitch of rage andmadnefſs 3 fo that upon the Eight and 
twenticth of December, being Innocents day, the Council of Sixteen cauſed a Writing 
to be preſented to the Colledge of Divines called the Sorbonne, in the name of the Pro 
voſt andEſchevins of the City, wherein relating how much the Lords of Guiſe deſerved of 
the Catholick Church,and their being murdered by the King as ProteQtors of the faith, 
they demanded whether he. might not lawfully be ſaid to have forteited his Crown 3 
and whether it were not lawful for his Subjes ( notwithſtanding their Oath of Alle- 
glance) to withdraw their obedience from him, as an Hypocrite Prince , an open fa- 
vourer of Herefie, and a perſecutor of the holy Church , who had bloodied his hands 
in the ſacred Order and eminent Perſon of a Cardinal. The Collcdge of Sorbonne be- 
ing aſſembled, there was no great debate about the matter : For though Zehan Fabray, 
Dean of the Colledge, a man of profound Learning, followed by Kobert Vauvarrin 
and Dennis Sorbin, two of the Senior Doctors, argued, that though it were true, that 
the buſineſs had paſſed as the Writing related ( which was doubtful ) yet neither 
for all that could the King be faid to have forfeited the Kingdom, nor was it law- 
ful for his People to withdraw their obedience from him fo great neverthele(s was 
the ardour of the younger men, cxcited by the Pxeachings of Guilliaume Roze Biſhop 
of Senlis , of the Curats of St. Paxl, and St. Enſtache, of Jehan Vinceſtre, Fobn Ha- 
milton, Father Jaques Commolet, a Jeſuit, Father Bernard, a Fuillant, and of Father 
Francos de Fen-ardant, a Franciſcan; that they unanimouſly concurred to deter- 
mine both the points,and with concurring votes declared, That the King had forfeited 
his right to the Crown,and that his ſubje&s not onely might, but ought to caſt off their 


obedience 3 and that, providing for the Government, they juſtly had power to make 
confederacies, 
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confederacies, to 'impoſe Subſidies , raiſe Soldiers, diſpoſe of the Revenues of the 1589. 
Crown, and to do all other things which were opportune or convenient for the de- A 
fence of Religion, and their own ſecurity. They added, with the fame uviverſal con- 
| ſent, that the Decree of this Declaration ſhould be ſent to the Pope, that be might 
' confirm it, and make it fo authentick, that the validity of it might not at all be; called in - 
queſtion for the time to come 3 after which Declaration, the people as it were: looſen- 
ed from the bonds of obedience, and having broken the rein of Modeſty, zan violently 
to the breaking down of the King's Armes and Statues,, whereſoever: they found Che! Kings) 
them, and began furiouſly ro ſeek out all thoſe-which could be accounted dependents Arms an 
of his. party , by them called Narvarriſts and Politicks 5 which infolent_'tumultuous 229 are 
ſearch forced many quiet men, and ſuch as were averſe from thoſe turbulent wayes, the: Navar-iſt: 
tolcave- their houſes to fave their lives 3 many others were : fain to compound with —— 
money 3 and ſome ( notwithſtanding the Duke of Aumale took great pains; to pre= fain. 
vent it) loſt their lives unfortunately in the buſineſs : while which things were done 
with infinite diſorder, all the fircets were full of Arms, noiſes, and contuſions 3 and 
the meanclt people raging againſt the marks of Royalty, committed ſcandalous and 
intolerable inſolencies: all Churches eccho'd with voices of the Preachers, who aggra- 
vated the Parricide committed by Henry of Valois, no longer called King -of France, 
but the Heretick, Tyrant, and perſecutor of the holy Church and all plates were full 
of Libels, both in Verſe and Proſe, which contained and ampliticd the ſame things (e- 
yeral ways. | 
But the Council of Sixteen dcſiring to reduce the City totally into their power, 
and ſceing the Parliament divided, part being inclined to follow the popular comtnoti- 
ons, part diſpoſed to perſevere in their obedience to the King, determined, that the 
Prefidents and Counſellors which held the King's party, ſhould, as enemies to the 
publick good, and adherents to the Tyrant, be not onely removed from their Offices, 
but alſo ſhut up cloſe priſoners in the Baſtille; foreſecing well, that if they continued 
at liberty, and had power to manage their atfairs, it would intinitely croſs their de- 
ſigns, and with very great danger interrupt the union and concord of the other Citi- 
zens. Wherefore, having rcſolved among themſclves.what was to be done,and brought 
all the Heads of the people to their opinion, upon the-Sixteenth of Fanxary, they, with 
a great. number of armed men, beſet the Palace-Hall, where, according to the cu- 
ftom , the Counſellors of Parliament were met together, and having -made-good all 
the paſſages, and ſet guards at- every door, they called forth Achille de Harlay firſt 
Prefident of the Parliament, and all the reſt by name, whom they had determined to 
hy hold on, who being come readily forth to know what they would have with then, FO EPTRY 
already preſaging very well what would come to paſs, the Sicur de Byſſy, deputed to ſellors of Pac- 
execute that bulineſs, gave them order to follow him which command, grounded gp nnd. 
rather upon force than reaſon, being by them obeyed. without reſiſtance,” they were adhered tothe 
l:d thorough the cries and injurious uſage of the people, to the Baſtille onely Pierre rr Joe) 4 
Seginer, and Jaques Auguſte de Thou, by the help of fortune ſecretly ſaved themſelves 3 the 8-ftilie.. 
who depending upon the King's party, had laboured ftoucly to keep the' Parliament 
from medling in the Inſurre&tion. The favourcrs of the League being encouraged, 
and the oppoſers of it terrified by this vehcment reſolution, the retaining Preſidents 
and Counſellors choſe Barnabe Briſſon firlt Preſident and Heat of the Parliament, a 
. man * of deep learning and ſingular cloquence, but of a violent various inclination , 
and therefore very ſubject to alter his opinions calily 3 and afterward che Parliament h 
being ſolemnly afſembled to the number of 160, they, with a publick Declaration af- 
ſented to the depoling of the King, and tothe freeing of the City 3. and ſubſtituted new 
men in the places of thoſe whom they had put out and impriſoned. . Nor did the bu- 
lineſs end there 3 but to give form to their proceedings , the Parliarhent deing 
aſſembled again upon the Thirtieth day of Zanwary, they made an ample Decree to. , 1... ;, 
unite and combine themſclves for the defence of the Catholick Religion, the ſafety of made to com= 
Paris, and thoſe other Citics that ſhould enter into that League , to. oppoſe the (/p*, "hem: 
power of thoſe , who having violated the publick Faith, had,” in the Congregati-- defence of 
on of the States , taken away the lives of the Catholick Princes , and defen- Þ*!'8i9% and 
ders of the holy Church , to take juſt revenge for their murther, and da juſtice to the Huy vai» 
thoſe that were injured, and finally to defend the Liberty and Dignity of the States ®* 
of France againlt all perſons whatſoever, without exception:which Decree was ſubſcribed 
and ſworn toby the Preſidents and Counſellors of the Parliament, by the Duke of Awumale 
| Ccc 2 Governor 
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Governour, the Prevoſt des Marchands, the Eſchevins of the City, and afterwards by 2 
great number, as well of the Gentry and Clergy, as of the common people 3 and this 
confederacy, with the wonted name and title of the League, was alſo called the Ho. 
Iy-Union, Afﬀeer this Decree, Madam de Gwiſe, the late Duke's Wife came to the Par. 
Hts where, having in her wonted form made her complaint, and demanded Jn 
Rice for the Murther committed upon her Husband, and the Cardinal her Brother-in- 
law, reckoning up all the fervices which the Houfe of Gwiſe had done to the Catholick 
Religion and to the Crown 3 and exaggerating the crnelty of that laughter, under 
the Publick Faith, and in the preſence of the States-General of the Kingdom : The 
Parliament (all the ſeveral Chambers being ſolemnly aſſembled ) decreed, that Juſtice 
ſhonld be done her 3 and choſe two Counſelllors, who with the publick folemnities 
ſhould form the Proceſs 3 forbidding all other to meddle about taking any informa- 
tion in that buſineſs, which they added, becauſe they knew that there was diligent 
inquiry made by the King's order concerning thoſe things which had been done by 
the Princes of Lorain in their life-time. 

At the InſurreQion of the Parliament and City of Paris, as at a Beacon or Ggnal 
of War, the greateſt Cities, and moſt warlike people of France took arms likewiſe,and 
roſe with a very great and univerſal commotion 3 for as the news of the death of the 


\ Princes of Lorain, and of the reſolutions of the Parifians was divulged from hand to 
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hand, ſo like a dangerous fire ſpreading all abroad, did this popular tumult ſuccefive- 
ly dilate it (elf, in ſuch manner, that not onely Orleans, and Chartres, which had taken 
Armes from the beginning, but Meaxx, Creſpy, the Caſtle of Pierre-font , Corbeil, Me- 
Inn, $t Denis, Pomtoyſe, Senlis, Creil, Clairmont, and all the Towns about the Ifle of 
France joyned themſelves to the Union of the Parifians; with the fame inclination 
revolted the City uf Rozen , with the greater part of the Parliament :of Norman- 
dy, Lowviers , Mante, Vernon , Lifiewx , Ponteau-de-Mer , Havre de Grace , Honflenr , 
Emrenx, Fowgeres , Falaiſe, Argemtan , Montivilliers , Drenx, and except Caen, and 
the Country of Conſtantine, all the Cities and ſtrong places of that rich ſpacious 
Province. Picardy followed the ſame example 3 where Amiens, Cambray, Abbenil- 
le, Soiſſons, Laon , and many 'other places fided with the Union. Champagne, a 
Province governed by the Duke of Guiſe did the like 3 for Rheims, Troye, Vitry, 
Chaſtean-Thierry , and all the other Towns except Chalon, rook part with the 
League without any demur. Nor were mens minds any quieter, or the people 
more moderate in Boxrgongne 3 for Dijon with | the Parliament of that Province, 
Maſcon , Luve , and many other Towns betook themſelves to the fame party. The like 
did the Parliament of Aix, the head of Provence , which was follow'd by Marſeilles, 
Carcaſonne, and Narbonne, as alſo by the City of Bowrges ( where the Law is chicfly 
ſtudied) Mans , a principal Town in the Confines 4 Anjox , and many other leffer 
Villages. In * Gaſcogne , the Parliament and City of Tholowſe took Arms violently, 
to which many other places joyned themſelves. In Arvergne the Count de Randan, 
with Clairmont, Moxtferramt, $t Porcin, Iſoire, and other Towns and Fortreſſes follow- 
cd likewiſe the party of the Union. In Bretagne the Duke de Mercexr Governor there- 
of, forgetting that he was Brother-in-Law to the King, and by him enriched, exalted, 
and put into that Government, being drawn, not onely by the interefts of his Family, 
but his own private pretenſions, which by his Wife he had unto that Province, took 
part with the League 3 Names, a City of great conſequence, revolting with him, as al- 
ſoVannes, Duimberlay, and in a manner all that Province full of Nobility and riches. 
In Gxienne the tumult was exceeding high, at Bowrdeaux, a very great City, where the 
Governor of the Province refides,and which is the ſeat of the Parliament : But the Ma- 
reſchal de Matignon, who held that Government in the King's name, with his wonted 
courage, and prompt reſolution, made ſo braye an oppoſition, that having driven out 
the ſeditious, and got the upper hand with little blood, he retained it happily at the 
King's devotion: Yet, Agen, Perigneux, and many other Towns of that Province 
went over to the League. The City of Lyons was the laſt that rofe, by reaſon of 
Colonel Alfonſo Corſo his refiſtance, and the oppoſition of the Swiffe and Italian Mer- 
chants : But the great abundance of common people got the belt at laſt, ſo that they ge- 
ance Br to turn to the party of the Vnrion, and tocall the Duke of Nemonrs , 
who eſcaped from priſon at Blow, and had had that Government conferred upon 
him by the King to gratifie the Duke of Guiſe a while before his death. 

The example of the Cities and common people was followed by no ſmall _F 
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of the Nobility in the ſevetal Provinces, drawing with them not only the Train of their 
Tenants and Peaſants, but alſo many Caſtles and ſtrong Holds, in which; both for 
their ſecurity and decency, the Gentry uſe to inhabit in all parts of France : Sa that 
the party of the League was not onely =_ very great, by the conjunRion of the 
principal Cities, but was alfo ſirengthned by the yy the Nobility, in whom, for 
the moſt part, the Forces ofithat Crown conſiſt, By the commotion of this Univerſal 
ToſurreQion ( as it were mixgculouſly foreſcen and foretold by the Queen-Mother upon 
ber Death-bed)) all the Proyinces of the Kingdom were divided and diſmembred, in 
ſuch fort, that not onely Cities were againſt Citics, and Caſtles againſt Caſtles 31 but ab 
ſo Lords, Gentlemen, and meaner perfons againſt one another, became cnemies in ſuch 
a furious hoſtile manner, that treading down the Laws, breaking the bond of common 
charity, and driving away the Magiſtrates from all places, they of themſelves, without 
expeRing order from their ſuperiors, began a moſi fatal, cruel Civil War, with fire, 
ſlaughter, blood, and rapine: For neither the Commotions of the Cities, nor the in- 
clinations of this or that particular man being yet know, every one mingling his pri- 
vate intereſts and revenges in the publick ——— did, after their own wills, for- 
tific places that were quitted, ſeize upon thoſe already fortified, take rich men 'prifo- 
ners, lay wait for the lives of their adverſaries, pillage the goods of the Country peo- 
ple, rob upon the high-wayes3 and with horrible unheard of wickednefs, and with- 
out fear of Juſtice or Form of Government, filled every —_ with terror, mourning 
and confuſion 3 fo that all commerce being broken .of it ſelf, the Wayes beſet, the 
Gentry and Commons armed, and even the very Clergy with Guards 
and Weapons, ſometimes under the names of Haganots and Catholicks, ſometimes of 
Royalliſts and Leaguers, ſometimes of the Holy Union and * White Forces, ſometimes of 
Navarrijts and Lorains, they were as with a fatal general frenzy bent upon the de- 
ſtruction of their common Country. 

But the King, to whom the news of theſe InſurreQions were every: hour 
from all parts, was exceeding follicitous to appeaſe the Deputies, and to thew them 
the neceſſity he had to free himſelf of the Lords of the Houſe of Lorem: For he 
thought, that they, returning into their own Countries, with the impreſſion of his 
reaſons, might help very much to ſettle thoſe mindes that were violently flirred up, 
and to teſtore their Cities unto the wonted, obedience 3 and therefore did very carc- 
fully cauſe inquiſition to be made concerning the intelligences. held by the Lords of 
Guiſe, both within and without the Kingdom, about the penſions which they had re- 
ceived from Spain, and particularly, that they had conſented to the conſpiracy of the 
Duke of Savoy, whereby he had poſſeſſed himſelfof the Marqueſate'of Saixzzo (though 
beyond the Alpes ) a moſt important member of the Crown 3 and in this they pro- 
ceeded, by the Writings, Letters and Accounts, that had been found, and the depoſi- 
tions of priſoners Monſicur de Monthelon Garde de Seaxx, and two Maſters of the Re- 
queſts, afliſting to form the Proceſs and examine Witneſſes. | 

But the ſecret opinions of the States were divers, though they all refulkted to the 
ſame end : For thoſe who before held for the King, being confirmed and ed 
what had paſſed, ſtood more boldly and ſtoutly tor the Royal Authority, and that alt 
things might be concluded according to his intentions : But thoſe that were for the 
League,and that depended upon the Houſe of G=1ſe, being in fear for themſelves, ſought 
all manner of means, to the end, that the Congregation of the States breaking up of 
any faſhion, they might have leave to depart freely 3 having refolved afterwards to 
diſpoſe of themſelves according to their own inclinations , notwithſtanding all chat 
ſhould be determined in the Aſſembly, as things extorted violently by fear and force : 
Which though che King perceived by more ſigns than one, and knew clearly, that every 
one, making a fair ſhew, endeavoured to withdraw himfelf and depart 3 yet deſiring to 
juſtifie his ations, he again confirmed the Edie of the Union in the States, hoping to 
take away all ſuſpicion from the Legat, who did very mach preſs for that Declaration, 
and from his Catholick SubjeRs, of bis adhering to the Hxgonots, or of labouring to 
procure the King of Navarr's ſucceſſion, whilſt he was diſobedicnt to the Roman Ca- 
tholick Church. Afterwards the Edits being confirmed which had been made for 
the moderation of Taxes, and lefſening the number of Offices, in all other he 
kept on the ſame way, being diligent to ſhew, that he had done altof his own ,and 
not as having been conſtrained by the Duke of Gxiſe. Finally , tmany Decrees were 
made about the form of Judicature , and other matters touching the caſe. and _ 
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of the:People 3 and'in this manner the States concluded 3. the'moſt ſuſpe&ed of them 
with deep diflimulation firiving(in-'emulation of one another ) to ſhew themſelves the 


-King's dependents, and affectionate to his fetvice : 'Among which, were the Count 
de Briſfao, the Sicur 'de Boir Dauphin, Bernard 'the Advocate, and: others, who , aſſoon 


| as they'were gone#rom Bois, joyned again unto the party of the League. 
. ."'The!King, befides the frequent news of ſo many InfurreQions, was infinitely trou- 


bled at the loſs of Orleans 3/ for he! took great thought about it, and had laboured with 


all potable diligence to keep it;'as'2 City that' was near unto him, ſeated upon the 


gxcat! road of 'Paris;, and 'very convenient to make the ſeat of the War: And though 
preſently» after the death of the Lords of Gaiſe\' he had ſent thither firſt Monfieur de 
Dunes, Brother t6! Monſicur 4' Entraques, and then the Mareſchal & Aumont, with 
ſomici of the Soldiers off his own Guard, yet Claude de Lorain, Knight of Feruſalem 
Brotherto:the Duke of Aumale; being come to athft the People with ſupplies fent by 
theParifians, the'obſtinacy of. their ſollicitouſneſs in aſſaulting it, was ſo great, and fo 
greatithe want of: Ammunition, ad other things neceflary to defend it, that in the end 
of Fdiivery, the! Marcſchal 4 Aumonr marching away with Four hundred men, gave 
way;that” ſorne-few:who'remained ſhould render-it up-unto the people 3 and fo that 
City was'left totallyin'the power of the League, - 

| But above all things , ;the means of appealing the Pope kept the King in greateſt 
perplexity :- for though the Legat, knowing all things that had paſſed in France, ſhew- 
ed: himſelf from the beginning very-favourable to his party, and ready to repreſent what 
had been done'advantageouſly for him. at Rome 3 yet was he not certain what the Pope 
would think' of it, being far fromthe place, and perchance having received an ill im- 


- preflion; both by the xe&larions of the League,and the i}! Offices of the Spaniards : Where- 
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fote preſently after the Cardinal of Gwife s death, he diſpatched moſt particular informa- 
tions to Fehan de Vivonne, Marquiſs of Piſani, his Ambaſſador at Rome, that he might 
have wherewithal to.anſwer thoſe things which might be objected, and wherewithal to 
make good his reaſons; and having betore fent Girolamo Gondi, a Florentine to the 
Pope;ito:intreat him to make the Cardinal of Gwiſe his Legat at Avignon, now changing 
his Commiſhon, he gave him order to take Poſt, and make all poſſible haſte to Rome, 
to. excuſe the death 'of the ſame Cardinal unto the Pope, and it need were, to in- 
tercede. for his ab(olution for it. a 
- But. the Pope having received: the! news of the Duke's death firft, ſeemed to make 
no. great reckoning; of-itz and turning to the Cardinal of Foyzuſe, who was there 
preſent; he faid , See what becomes of ſuch men as commit errors, and afterwards 
know. not how to. look to themſclves. But four dayes after, the news bcing ar- 
rived, of: the Cardinals death,” and the. impriſonment of the Cardinal of Boxrbor, 
and Atchbiſhop of Lyoxs;, beinga man of a moſt fierce,precipitate nature,he broke fexch 
into {> great wrathy, that thundering on every ſide, he cauſed the Ambaſſadors 
to be called before him, to' whom with very ſharp words he told the news he 
had -received , complaining beyond meaſure of the King, That he had had the 
boldneſs, 'contrary to the Ecclefiaſtical Immunities, and contrary to the Priviledges 
of the dignity of Cardinal, and-contrary to all laws, Divine and Humane, to put a 
Cardinal to death, and impriſon cloſcly two molt principal Prelates 3 at the ſame time 
highly threatning the Cardinal-Legat, who being preſent, had not withheld the King 
from ſo heinous an offence. The Marquiſs de Piſani, and Girolamo Gondi (who was then 
arrived))-with modeſt and obſequious, but yet conſtant and grave diſcourſes, laid open 
all the- King's reaſons , .th&gcrime of high-Treaſon which the Cardinal of Guiſe had 
incurred,. and whereof the Exrdinal of Bowrbon and Arch-biſhop of Lyons were likewiſe 
guiltyzthetr forces and power; whereby the King was ſo far diſabled to —_ them with 
the-wonted forms ina judiciary way, that they a few months betore had unworthily dri- 
ven- him ovt of his own Palace, and made him fly unknown from the City of Paris to 
fave: his life :: the, fate of affairs brought to ſuch extremities by the conſpiracies 
managed by the Brothers of Loraiz in the States, that unleſs the King, as a Ward, would 
be brought into ſubje@ion,or deprived of his Crown,he was neceflitated to cauſe them to 
be puniſhed,though without form of judgment, yet not without molt apparent reaſon,their 
crimes being rmoſt heinous and manifeſt, which he as King and Head of Jultice had power 
to judge-and puniſh/in ay manner whatſoever : That if nothing el{e,the very contempt 
they had ſhown of Religion,in' making uſe of ſo many ſolemn Oaths, and Sacraments of 
the holy: Church as means to deceive him, had made them unworthy of the — 
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of his Holineſs, who might cafily inform and certifie himſelf, by many proofs, that it 
was not to prote& and defend the Catholick Faith ( which no man could hold in 
greater veneration than the King) but for their own ambition, and to uſurp the King 
dom from the lawful Heirs, they had fo often , with the loſs of ſo many mens lives, 
diſturbed and diſtracted the whole Kingdom : Finally, they added, that the King was 
an obedient Son of the Church, deſirous to fatishe the Pope in all things poſſible, and 
' that therefore he had ſent Girolamo Gondi to intreat and beſeech his Holineſs to grant 
him his bleſſing, in token that he was appeaſed and pacified. The Pope, neither per- 
ſwaded nor appeaſed, replyed, that Giro/amo Gondi had been diſpatched about another 
buſineſs, and that he knew it very well 3 that the King was fo far from ſubmitting to 
his obedience, and ſuing for abſolution, that perſevering yet in his ſin, he Rill kept 
riſoners the two chief Prelates in all France, who were immediately under the Apo=- 
ſtolick See, and that if the Cardinal of Gziſe and the reſt had offended ſo much, as the 
Ambaſſadors reported, the King might have demanded Juſtice from him to whom it 
belonged to judge them, and that he ſhould have known very well how to adminiſter 
it : And becauſe the Ambaſſadors anſwered, that they were Ambaſſadors, and publick 
perſons, and therefore ought to be believed in whatſoever they repreſented touching 
the King's delire, and the Bleſſing which they demanded in his name : The Pope re- 
plyed, that they were Ambaſſadors to treat of matters that concerned the affairs of the 
Kingdom of France 3 but that Contrition and Contetlion in Foro Conſcientie were to go 
before abſolution 3 and that therefore it was needful to ſend an c{pecial Embaſſie, and a 
perſon expreſly for that purpole 3 that in token of his Repentance he ought firſt to ſet 
at liberty the Prelates that were in Priſon ; that the King and the Ambatſadors ſoughe 
to deceive him, but they ſhould be aſſured they had not to do with a young Novice, 
but one, who,even with the ſhedding of his blood, was ready to uphold the dignity of 
the Holy-Chair 3 and having with ſharp words , and ſharper looks diſinifſed them, he 
cauſed the Conſitory to be called the next morning, in which, with a vehement Ora- 
tion, and full of reſentment, he accuſed the King in preſence of the Cardinals. repre- 
hended thoſe who excuſed and defended him, and threatned ſeverely to punith Cardi- 
nal Moreſini, who forgetting the perſon he repreſented, had, without any ſenſe of the 
affront, ſuffered the Liberty and Dignity of the Holy-Church to be trampled under 
foot : then eleRing a certain number of Cardinals, who were to conſult about thoſe 
matters that appertained to the Kingdom of France, the chiet whercof were the Cardi- 
nals, Serbelom , Fachinetto, Lancellotto, Caſtagna, and Sandia Sevrrina, he (et the 
buſineſs in a high reputation, and filled the whole World , with exceeding great cx- 
pectation., 
RM the mean time the affairs of the League gathered firength, and took form in 
France; for the Duke of Mayenne bcing departed ſecretly from Lyoxs the ſame night 
that he heard the news of his Brother's death, doubting ( as it was truc ) that the 
King had taken order, and would ſend to lay hold on him, came much perplexed and 
uncertain of his condition into the Province of Boxrgongne, which was governcd by him, 
and retired to Maſcon, from whence he began practices with the other Towns of 
that Province, and particularly with the City and Caſtle of Dijoz, commanded by the 
Baron de Lux, Nephew to the Arch-biſhop of Lyons 3 and having found the City, Par- 
liament, and Governour of the Caſtle ready to reccive him, and to run his fortune, rc» 
covering courage he went thither, from whence he preſently ſent unto the Pope the 
* Commendatory Francois Diu,Knight of Feryſalem, a man vers'd in the Court of Rome, 
and one of the chick ancicnt abettors of the League, to the end that he might complain 
about the death of his Brothers before the Holy-Chair, and beſcech the Pope, that he 
would take into his protection the relicks of the Catholick party,extreamly trodden down 


and afflicted, While the Duke ſtayed there,not well reſolved in his thoughts,[ ctters came 1 


from Madam de Montpenſier his Siſtcr, which gave him notice of the revolt of the Pa- 
riſians, and of all the adjacent Towns,and exhorted him to take heart,and putting him- 
ſelf into the place of his Brothers, to become head of the Union, with aſſured hopes, not 
onely to revenge their death, but happily to proſecute the contrived and begun defign of 
the League. This exhortation, and theſe letters added to the news of the revolt of Orle- 
ans and Chartres, confirmed the Duke's courage in ſuch manner, that the Kings letters, 
written very kindly to him,which came to his hands a while atter,had not power enough 
to make him yield topeace,which, at firſt perhaps he would have greedily embrac'd. The 
King writ, that he had bcen conſtrained by ngcclity to forget his own nature to __ 
himſcl 
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himſelf of thoſe conſpiracies which the Duke and Cardinal his, Brothers had plotted 
againſt him, and in a manner brought to a concluſion ; that nevertheleſs he had not 
been ſo ſevere as any other would have been, ſatisfying himſelf with taking away the 
principal Heads, and leaving all the reſt alive, who he hoped might acknowledge and 
amend their former errors 3 that he had not been moved by any hatred or paſhon, for 
he had alwayes loved, favoured, and exalted their family, as he defired to do again for 
the time to come 3 and that therefore he prayed him not to let himſelf be guided and 
tranſported by his affeion to his Brothers, but to remember that he had been forced by 
thoſe attempts, which he certainly knew had ever been unpleafing to him, as one averſe 
from the ambition and evil deſigns of his Brothers 3 that for that reaſon he had ever 
defired to exalt him, and had alwayes conferred upon him the commands of his Ar- 
mies, becauſe he knew him to be far from thoſe wicked arts which the others had in- 
tended to practice 3 He exhorted him to perſevere in that good and laudable reſolu- 
tion, not to make himſelf an inſtrument to divide the Catholick party, and tear in 
pieces their common Countrey, nor to joyn himfelf to the ambition of facious men, 
from which, even in the fervour of his youth he had ever been averſe: but ſhewing 
that he made more account of the general good, and his own duty towards his Prince, 
than of thoſe private paſſions which uſe ro draw and govern mean vulgar ſpitits, he 
would fincercly unite himſelf to him to preſerve the peace of the Catholicks, and 
make War againſt the Hugonots 3 which it he would conſent unto, he offered him all 
manner of ſecurity , and the moſt reaſonable ſatisfation he could deſire. But the 
Duke*s mind was already ſet upon other thoughts, never believing that he could be 
ſecure, much leſs favoured by the King, who gave him thoſe fair words, becauſe he 
was eſcaped out of the net and ſecing the great diſtraCtions of the Kingdom, he ho- 
ped for a much- higher power and greatneſs then what his brothers had poſſeſſed: 
wherefore his inclinations and hope meeting both together in the ſame end, and think- 
ing that it ſo became his honour, he leaned toward revenge and the command of that 
faction 3 which- reſolution was abſolutely concluded, after that Vadam de Montpenfier, 
not valuing her own health, nor the inconveniency of the ſeaſon, came with great 
ſpeed to Dijon, whoſe vehement effectual exhortations, and the Letters of the Dukeof 
Aumale , and many others, of the faQtion exciting him, he at laft determined to con» 
ſent to the taking up of Arms, and to proſecute the deſigns of the League, making 
himſelf Head of the Holy-Tnion. 

The reſolution bcing taken, he preſently gave order to the Sicurs de Rboſne, de St, 
Paul, Chamois and d* Eſchavoles, to reccuit their Regiments of French Foot 3 and be 
gan to ſummon the Nobility and Gentry his dependents, and to win the hearts of the 
people in every place. And becauſe the foundation conſiſted in the City of Paris, the 
Duke determined to go thither with Madam de Montpexſier, the way bcing now ſecure 
by the taking of the Calile of Orleans, and by the revolt of Bourges, Troye, and Char« 
tres, The Dake paſſed through all theſe Cities, gathering Forces, and drawing men 
together 3 ſome raiſed with his own Money, ſome brought in by his friends and adhe- 
rents, and ſome furniſhed by the People 3 and being already grown to the number of 
Four thouſand ſoldiers and Five hundred Gentlemen, he came upon the fifteenth of 
February into the City of Paris, "There the Duke and Chevalier d' Aumale, putting 
themſelves willingly under his authority 3 and the Councel of the Vnion,with moſt rea- 
dy conſent of the Citizens , acknowledging him for their Head 3 the Parliament ha- 
ving aſſembled all the * Chambers, Bernabe Briſſon firſt Preſident of the League, wa- 
king the Propoſition, declared him Lieutenant-General of the State and Crown of 
France, giving him (except the name) the very power and authority which uſes to 
be natural to their Kings z which yet they intended ſhould continue but till the States- 
General of the Kingdom ſhould determine otherwiſe, they being appointed to mect 
in the City of Paris in the month of Fxly following. Thus the Duke of Gxiſe*s death 
did with admirable facility, and the univerſal inclination of that party, produce that 
power in his brother, which he with ſo many toils, and ſo long machinations had fo 
caperly laboured for in his life-time, yet never could obtain it tor himſelf. Upon the 
two and twentieth of February, the Duke took poſſeilion in the Parliament of this ex= 
traordinary dignity, having taken a publick Oath, to prote& and defend the Roman 
Catholick Apoſtolick Religion againſt every one, To preſerve cntire. the State belong» 
ing tothe Crown of France, To defend the Priviledges of the three Orders, the Cler- 
gy, Nobility , and Commons 3 and, To cauſe the Laws and Conſticutions of the 
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Kingdom to be obſerved, as alſo the authority and power of the Parliaments. Aﬀer _ 158p. 
which Oath, many Prayers and Procetfions having been made, he choſe and appointed 7/5, <ovncil 
the Council of the Union, conlilting of Forty of the moſt eminent perſpicuous perſons is choſen, coa- 
of the League, which, with his afhiſtance, was to treat of, and conclude all the moſt 3Fi98% 
weighty bulineſſes, the Council of Sixteen being nevertheleſs ſtill left, and particularly = of the 
appointed for the eſpecial Government of Paris. ' 

Having taken the command of the League upon him, the Duke began to increaſe the 
Body of his- Forces to form an Army of them, with which he might march whither 
nced ſhould require : But in every Province he allotted both Forces and Commanders 
to oxder the affairs of the League, and to make War againſt thoſe who were yet of the 
Kings party, Breragne was governed by the Duke de Mercaxr, who, not at all moved 
with the Kings, and his Sitters Exhortations, to unite himſelf unto them, was very 
ſtrong and powerful, having with his authority made afl that Province to revolt, ex- 

the Parliament of Renes, and ſome few Towns and littte Caſtles. In Normandy 
ju otherwiſe: for though the greateft part of the Towns had declared for the 

e, yet the Nobility held of the Kings party 3 ſo that the Heads were few and 
divided : The Sicur de 1a Londe at Rowen, Andre Braneace Sicur de Villars at Havre de 
Grace, Long-champ at Lifieux, and the Baron d* Eſchawfour im the Country of Perche : 
Wherefore the Duke ſent the Count of Briſſac thither with authority to command them 
all The Duke of Azmale, who was Governour of it, went into Picardy, a divided 
Province, yet one of the moſt favoured by the League, becauſe it bordered upon the 
Territories of the Catholick King. The Count de Chaligny, 'and Col. St. Paxl, an 
old Servant bred up in that Family, went into Champagne, a Province deſtined (in 
ſacceflion of his Father) to the young Duke of Gziſe, who was yet in priſon. The 
Viſcount de Tavannes, an old experienced Souldier, had order to 'command in Bowr- 
gongue, the particular Government of the Duke of Mayexne. The care of Lyonois was 
given to the Duke of Nemoxrs, and in his abſence to his Brother the Marqueſs of 
St. Sorliy, The command of Berry continued under the Sieur de 12 Chaftre, 'who be- 
ing Field-Mareſchal in the Duke of Nevers his Army, affoon as he could free himfelf of 
that obſtacle, followed the party of the League as he had formerly done. The Count 
* deRandan held the command in Auvergne 3 and in Provence, the Marqueſs de Villars, 
and the Sicur de Vins, an old adherent to the Houſe of Gzife. The Dukes of Foy- 
ewſe ( Father and Brother to him that was flain in the Battel of Comtras , fighting 
againſt the King of Navarre ) had the Government of Gaſcognez in which Province, 
except the City and Parliament of Tholowſe , the patty of the Confederates was not 
wry ſtrong 3 and in Dauphine, Langzedoc, and Guiexne, the League had but very flen- 

er Forces. 

But before all theſe preparations, the Duke diſpatched Lazare Coqueille, Counſellor 
in the Parliament of Paris, to Rome; and with him were gone two DoQors of the 
Sarboune, to confirm the Decree of their Colledge , by which they had determined, 
That the King had forfeited his right to the Crown, and that his SubjeQs mighe juſtly 
withdraw their obedience from him 3 the Dake foreſceing well that the popular Cauſe, 
wholly founded upon the pretence of Religion, was to look for, and take its increaſe 
and nouriſhment from the Apoſtolick Sea, and the Popes approbation. 

But the King, who, afflicted with his wonted melancholly, though he difſembled 
it, had fince the death of his Mother been many days troubled with a Bloody Flux, 
was no leſs ſollicitous, concerning the affairs at Rome, than the Duke of Meayenne, as 
well becauſe being a very great honourer of Religion, he could not be-ſatisfied to live 
diſobedient to the Apoſtolick Sea, as becauſe, making the ſame judgment as they of the 
League, he ſaw that the greateſt foundation of the adverſe party conſiſted in the ap- 
probation and encouragement from Rome : Wherefore , though he had caufed abſo- 
lution to be given him for the death'of the Cardinal, by vertue of a Breze granted to 
him a few months before by the preſent Pope, to make himſelf be abſolved in all re- 
ſerved caſes by his own Ordinary Contfeffor z yet ſeeing that that was not enough, he 
{ent Clande d' Angennes, of his beloved Family of Remboniler, Biſhop of Mans, a man Fro Wapot 
of profound Learning, and ſingular Eloquence, to the end, that being informed of all :."xiog ”y 
his Reaſons, he might, as his Solicitor, ſue for an abſolution from the Pope, and en- O_o 
deavour to reconcile him to the Apoſtolick Sea 3 to which (fo he might but ſecure him» ton for the © 
ſelf ) he was ready to give the moſt exa@t ſatisfaftion. The Bilhop of Mans came rye 


to Rome, and having conferred with the other Ambaſſadors, they went' together to 
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receive.audience from the Pope z where after words of compliment, full of moſt deep | 
fubmitſon; they Hxſt argued that the King had not incurred aty Cenſure, not having 
violated the Ecclefiaſtical Liberties and Immunities ; for the Cardinal was guilty of 
the crime of Rebellion, in which caſe the Prelates of France,” notwithſtanding any dig- 
-nity whatſoever, are underſtood to be ſubject to the Secular JuriſdiQtion 3 and ſo much 
the rather, becauſe he having been a Peer of France ,: his cauſes naturally ought to be 
judged in the Court of Peers, which is no other but the great- Court of Parliament, 
with the; afliſtance of the Princes and Officers of the Crown : ſo that if the King had 
infringed any Juriſdiction, it was that of the Parliament, and not the Eccleſiaſtical 
une, which hath nothing to do with the Peers of France : But becauſe this reaſon was 
not only diſapproved by the' Pope, but that alſo he ſeemed more diſpleaſed and of- 
fended at it, alledging, that the eminency and Priviledges of the dignity of Cardi- 
nal, were immediately ſubje& to. the Pope, and no other 3' the Ambaſſadors began 
to diſpute, that the Kings of France could not incur Cenſare for any Sentence they 
ſhould give and urged the Priviledges of the moſt Chriſtian Kings, and the Jurifdi- 
Qion of the Gallique Church : But this incenſed the Pope ſo much the more, who bad 
them take heed how they propoſed things that had a touch of Herefic, as this had; 
for he. would cauſe them to be puniſhed. To which, though the Marquils replicd, 
That/as Ambaſſadors-they could not be medled withal, nor puniſhed , and that no 
fear thould make them forbear to propoſe the Kings right 3 yet, having received Comi- 
miſſion to appeaſe and not to exaſperate the Pope, they alledged in the third place, 
That the King, by -virtue of the Apoſtolick Breve granted to him by. his Holineſs, 
had: cauſed, himſclf to be abſolved ; and therefore they infilted only, that his Holi- 
neſs, knowing the Pardon he had granted him , would either confirm it, or not be 
diſpleaſed, if the King, valuing it as he ought , had made uſe of it in a ſeafonable 
occaſion : iFor not having, in the heat of danger, conſidered fo particularly, and ha- 
ving,neyer had- any intention to offend the Juriſdiftion of the Apoſtolick See, after he 
had been made ſenſible of it, he being moved with ſcruple of Conſcience, had profira- 
ted himſelf-at the feet of his Confefſar, and had begged and obtained abſolution, for 
as much as need ſhould-require, though he thqught he had not tranſgreſſed effective- 
ly. . To.this the Pope anſwered, That the Breve was granted for things paſt , but 
could, not extend to future fins, the abſolution whercof cannot be anticipated : That 
ſuch'.a, caſe as this, in which the Apoſtolick See was directly offended, and all Chri- 
ſtcndom ſcandalized, was not comprehended under that Breve 3 and that the Expo» 
ſition was to be demanded from him who had granted it, which now he declared, 
afirmming, that it had never been his intention to enable the King to receive abſolu- 
tion for his future faults, and for ſo evident a violation of the Dignity of Car- 
dinal. | 
This Treaty having been often repeated , and diſcufſed with great allegations of 
Right and Authority, it the end, the Ambaſſadors were contented to petition in wri- 
ting for the Popes abſolution 3 who expreſſed a deſire to have it fo, and that it was 
the means to appeaſe and fatisfie him. Wherefore, after good Offices done by the 
Venetian and Florentine Ambaſſadors in favour of the King, having received order 
from their Princes to take great pains in his behalf, the Biſhop with a Petition of a 
very ſabmiſſive form demanded-abſolution of the Pope 3 who with plealing words an- 
{wered, That he would willingly grant it , when he ſhould be affured of the Kings 
contrition, whereof he would have this token, that he ſhould ſee at liberty the Cardinal 
of Boxrbon and Archbiſhop of Lyons, it being vain to grant him abſolution for one thing 
whilſt he perſiſted in the a of another, which did infcr the ſame prejudice to the Apo- 
ſtolick See, which he could not diſſemble. At this the Ambaſſadors, and thoſe that 
favoured them, were exceedingly perplexed, conceiving, themſelves to have been de- 
ceived, -and thinking that another kind of moderation ought to be uſcd towards a King 
of France; wherefore laying together all thoſe reaſons already alledged in the former 
Conferences, they concluded, that the King by ſetting thoſe Prelates at liberty, ſhould 
but increaſe the fire in his Kingdom , with the evident danger of his own Life and 
Crown, and that therefore it was not fit to free them : To which the Pope replied, 
That they ſhould be ſent priſoners to him 3 for if he found them guilty, he knew which 
way.to puniſh them : But the Ambaſſadors anſwered 3. firſt , that the judgment of 
things in his own Kingdom. belonged to the King 3 and then that the whole State 
(thanks to their Conſpiracies) was {0 diſturbed. that they could not be ſent 3 my all the 
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' Country near the Alps, and round about the place where they were being up in Arms, 
it was not poſſible to remove them, nor to conduct them ſecurely, and that therefore 
the King was not obliged to impoſſibilities. But the Pope obſtinatecly perſiſting in his 
demand, the Ambaſſadors agreed at laſt to write about it into France, and infiſted that 
in the mean time, the King having humbled himſelf, and ſubmitted to the Apoſtolick 
See, the Decree of Sorbonne ought to be revoked and nullified, being not only exor- 
bicant and unjuſt, but inſolent, and prejudicial to the Holy Chair, whereof thoſe Di- 
vines made ſo little reckoning , that they had dared to determine a point of ſo great 
- conſequence as the depoling of a King 3 a thing, which though it ſhonld be granted to 
appertain to the Eccleſiaſtical power , yet would it be ſimply proper to the higheſt 
power, which is in the Vicar of Chriſt, and not to that of a petulant Colledge con- 
fiſting of a few paſſionate corrupted perſons : but neither could this be obtained 3 
for the Pope confeſſing that the Decree was preſumptuous, and worthy cenſure, 
= that he would reſerve himſelf to do it when the King had given him full Gatiſ- 
faQion. 

This ſeemed very ſtrange to the Ambaſſadors, and ſeeing that they had propoſed 
all thoſe ſpiritual ſatisfactions which they (even to the prejudice of the Crown) could 
offer, with ſo great humiliation, that more could not be. defired from a King, they 
intended to try another way 3 and the Marqueſs, whoſe Wife was a Roman, began by 
means of that alliance to treat with Donna Camilla the Popes Silter, offering (amongſt 
other rewards which the Popes Kindred ſhould have, if by their means the Abſolution 
was obtained) to give the Marqueſate of Saluzzo in Fee-tarm to Don Michele his Ne- 

hew, which the King proffered (the peace being made with the Catholicks of his 

ingdom) to recover at his own charge from the Duke of Savvy 3 but neither could 
this prevail with the obduratene(s of the Pope 3 partly, becauſe the Marqueſate was 
now in the power of another, nor could it be regained without a tedious War part- 
ly, becauſe he ſaw the Kingdom involved in ſo great a diſtraRtion, and the Catholick 
party ſo ſtrong, that he doubted whether his Abſolution would be able to ſettle and re- 
ſtore its peace, Moreover, about this very time the Abbot of Orbais was arrived at 
Rome, ſent by the Duke of Mayenne, the Dutcheſs of Nemours, Madam de Montpenfier, 
and other Heads of the League, on the one fide to magnifie the Forces of the Union, 
into which almoſt all the chief and moſt noted Cities of France were entered, with 
an infinite concourſe of the Nobility and Commons, ſo that now the King was there- 
by, not in wticing, but in deed depoſed and robbed of his Crown 3 and on the other, 
to complain 6f the inclination which the Pope ſhewed to abſolve Henry of Valois, (fo 
they called him) whereby he, who was Head of the Catholick Church, and to whom 
more than to-any other it belonged to promote the Holy Union, contracted for the de- 
fence of Religion, and the liberty and dignity of the Apoſtolick See, ſeemed to make 
but ſmall account of it 3 that the imputations of Rebellion and Treaſon which were 
caſt upon the memory of the Duke and Cardinal of Guiſe were falſe and vain for they 
had never taken Arms againſt the King, nor conſpired any thing again him 3 but al- 
ways with due obedience and veneration of the Royal Name, had ſuſtained and de- 
fended the Catholick Religion, againſt the powerful plots and forces of the Hugonots : 
that it was known how Francis the Duke their Father had loſt his life in the ſervice of 
; the Crown, and of the Church of God, as alſo the Duke of Awmale their Uncle, lain 
' tighting under the walls of Rochel for the Catholick Faith : that it was likewiſe certain 
how much the Duke of Giſe had laboured, ſuffered, and endured bearing Arms for 
the Kings ſervice, and for Religion : that he had all his life-time born the ſcars in his 
face of the wounds he had received fighting againſt the Army of the Keiters, for the 
defence of the Provinces and Contines of the Kingdom: that he had defended the Ci- 
ty of Poiftiers againſt the long ſiege of the Hugonots, led up the firſt Squadrons of the 
Army, fighting vidtoriouſly againſt them at Farnac and Moncontoxr 3 that, laſt of all, 
with a handful of men, he had expoſed himſelf, and the lives of all his Souldiers, 
againſt that formidable Army of the Lutherans of Germany, conquered it, and diſper- 
ſed it for the ſafety of the Kingdom, and of all Chriſtian people nor in all thoſe toils 
and dangers had he ever pretended any other thing but to ſerve the King , and de- 
fend the Catholicks from the imminent oppreſſion of the Hugonots : that if the 
King went from Paris upon the Inſurrection of the Pariſians, the fault was his own, 
in having put a Gariſon into a City where there never had been any, and in having 


gone about to take away the lives of the chief Citizens 3 but no conſpiracy of the 
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Duke of Gniſe's, who rather had appeaſed the people and quieted the tumult 3 that 
fince then the King had been xeconciled, and had agreed to the pacification, wherein 
the Lords of Lorain had neither demanded, nox obtained other, than that the publick 
exerciſe of the Hugonot Religion might be taken away, and that War might be made 
againſt them and though ſome little ſhadow of ſuſpicion ſhoald have remained, the 
King ought to have forgotten it, after fo many Oaths taken, among the ſacred Cere- 
monies; and not to make two moſt innocent Princes be murcher*d under the Publick 
Faith, for no other cauſe but to foment the Hugonot Forces, and ſuppreſs the Catho- 
lick party, and the Religion of God. But though the Duke and Cardinal had com- 
mitted ſome errour, what crime could be objected againft the Cardinal of Bowrbon, a 
moſt innocent peaceful old man, who was moſt cruelly kept priſoner ? That theſe 
were arts and violent ways to take away that prop alfo from the Catholick party, and 
to reduce the Succeſſion into the relapſed, excommunicate Hugonot Princes that the 
Pope ought to oppoſe his authority to' this ſo evident deſign, to puniſh what was paſt, 
and provide againſt the futurez not being faulty to ſo many people, who had unani- 
moufly reſolved to fpend their lives for the defence of Religion, and to piece up and 
reſtore the trodden-down honour of the Holy Church : that it became him, being the 
Shepherd, to go before his Flock, and encourage them all to ſo holy, fo pious a work ; 
but that it was as unfeemly, that while all took Arms boldly, he being ſo far from dan- 
ger, ſhould be more afraid than all the reſt. With theſe reaſons the Princes of the 
League endeavoured to animate the Pope, and he receiving news daily from many 
places of the tumultaous infurre&ions in France, as a man not well vers'd in Govern 
ment, and ignorant how eafily popular commotions are extinguiſhed, gave the King 
already for abfolutely loft, nor would he ſhew himſelf a favourer of the weaker fide, 
to the diſhononr of himſelf, and of the Apoſtolick See, as the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, and 
thoſe of the League, did perpetually urge unto him. 

In the mean time the King, anxious and follicitous about the determinations at 
Rome, kept his reſolutions in ſuſpence, and ſeemed to have laid down the courage of 
a Lion, which after the death of the Duke of Gwiſe, he made ſhew to have taken up 
again 3 for the Duke of Nevers, who made War in Poifiox againtt the Hugonots, ha- 
ving its this interim taken Ganache, could not after the news of the death of the Lords 
of Lorain, keep his Army (compoſed for the moſt part of men depending upon the 
League) from diſſolving of it ſelf z and therefore the Duke being returned to Court, 
the King ſtraightned for money, and inclined to an agreement, did not think of ſet- 

The Legaz ting his Army again on foot, but minded only thoughts of peace, having delired the 
opouncs.*® Cardinal Legat to interpoſe for the attaining of it, promiſed to refer all buſineſſes to 
ke of M43= the Popes arbitrement 3 which condition the Legat having made known to the Duke 
: Thad of Mayenne, and moved him to yield to a Truce, that the accommodation might be 
| negotiated at Rome , he denied to conſent unto it, alledging that he could no more 
truſt him , who notwithſtanding ſo many Sacraments and Ceremonies , violated the 
Publick Faith, and the Law of Nations, in the face of the Aſſembly of all the States 
of France; and that this was another trick of the Kings, to gain the benefit of time, 
by means of the Truce, being now unarmed and unprovided : That the Legat ought 
not to make himſelf the inſtrument of that deceitful policy 3 for it tended to the pre+ 
judice of the Catholick Religion , and of Eccleſiaſtical Liberty, perfidiouſly trampled 
under foot and violated 3 but that it was rather fit to expe the reſolutions from Rome, 
where he had given the Pope information of all occurrences. But having at the ſame 
time received the Duke of Mayenne's refuſal of the Truce, and the Ambaſſadors Let- 
ters from Rome, which contained the Popes ſtiffneſs and obſtinacy in defiring to have 
the priſoners and the King not knowing how to releaſe them without fomenting the 
preſent diſtraQtions: For it was certain , that they of the Union, having already de» 
clared him to have forfeited his Crown, would have elecQed the Cardinal of Bowrbou 
King z the face of affairs was altered ; and the King thinking he had uſed all poſſible 
means,' even to his own diſhonour, to appeaſe the Pope, began to change his reſolu- 
tion , leſt he ſhould be ſuppreſſed without defence , by the power of his Enemies. 
This neceſſity was ſo apparent, that even the Duke of Nevers , who had ever per- 
iwaded him to ſatisfic the Pope, leſt he ſhould divide the Catholick party, had not any 
xeaſon to alledge againſt it 3 the urgency of affairs did by force conftrain all opinions to 
take to one'ſide or other; Wherefore the Count de Soifſons, who, a few days before, 
- had defeated ſome Troops of the League, being come to Blois with certain _ 
an 
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and having begun to introduce a Treaty of Agreement with the King of Navarre, ap- 
plied himſelf diligently to that buſineſs, The King (as he had always been) was 
averſe from this Agreement 3. his nature being (as a man may ſay) incompatible with 
the commerce of the Hugonots : But neceſlity ſhewed, there was no other way 3 and 
all his Counſellors faid with one accord, That it was needful for him to reſolve, and 
take ſome courſe, it he would not be left alone, between two potent Enemies 3 who, 


one on this ſide, and the other on that fide of the Loyre, had made themſelves Maſters ' 


of all places: And with what Moneys, with what Friends, with what Armies, and 
with what Forces, could he at the fame time contend with both FaQtions ? That it was 
clear, which way ſoever he turned himſelf, he ſhould have' one Enemy before him, and 
another behind him 3 and that his Kingdom being divided, and likewiſe foreign Prirl- 
ces, between the two Religions, he with a new example ſhould have them both his 
Enemies : That in this divifion, whilſt others uſurped the Royal Authority on cither 
fide, he remained without Forces, without Treaſury, without Money, and that he 
was now what he had ever feared to be, dry between two Rivers : That he had done 
as much as well he might to appeaſe the Pope : That he had forgotten his own dig- 
nity, to agree with thoſe that were up in Arms, and 'to give ſuch fatisfation to Re- 
bels and Deſpiſers of his Name, as they deſerved not : That he had with unheard-of 
patience, born the injuries of the People, the inveCtives of the Preachers, the villa- 
nous infolencies of the FaQtions, the preſumptuous Decrees of the Sorbonne, and cx» 
poſed the Royal Majeſty to the pleaſure of the remnants of the Houſe of Gziſe : That 
he had done that at Rome, which never any King bad yielded to do, not only to ask 
abſolution in writing for a reaſonable, juſt and neceſſary aQion, but alſo offered to re- 
fer all all differences to the Popes arbitrement : What was there more to be dane ? but 
only (by reaſon of the appetite of the Spaniards, who governed all in the Court of 
Rome, and of the fierce obdurate nature of the Pope) to expe to be miſerably torn 
in pieces by his Enemics without defence, and to have thoſe outrages committed upon 
his own perſon which had been done unto his Statues at Paris and Thoxlouſe ? That 
now indeed was the time to ſhew the Heart of a Lyon, and, making uſe of the King 
of Navarre's affiſtance, De inimicis ſuis vindicare inimicos ſuos : That this was neither 
a new, nor an unheard-of thing : That King Charles his Brother often, nay, he him- 
{alf, in leſs extremities, had granted Peace to the Hugonots 3 and that the laſt breach 
was not occaſioned by his will and confent, but by the conſpiracies and violences of 
the League : That he had in vain taken away the. lives of the Brothers of Guiſe, if he 
muſt be in the ſame fear of them now they were dead 3 and if, that obſtacle being ta» 
* ken away, he endeavoured not to bridle the ſeditious, to recover his own power 3 
and finally, to reſtore peace and tranquility to his Kingdom. 

And the King of Navarre already knowing, that the occaſion required, and nece(- 
fity forced the King to that reſolution, did by favourable Writings and Declarations, 
open the way unto it : For many Towns of Poitton and Xaintonge having yiclded them- 
ſelves unto him after the departure of the Duke of Nemours, he had in all of them for- 
bidden any harm to be done unto the Catholicks, and whereſcever he had to do, ſut- 
fered them to enjoy Liberty of Conſcience, favouring and honouring the Clergy, and 
giving way every where, that Maſs ſhould be publickly celebrated without any hinde- 
rance3. and being come to. Chaſtelrault , which together with Nor: he had taken by 
compoſition, he publiſhed a Manifeſt, whereby deteſting the Rebellions and Inſurre- 
Cons of the people againſt their natural King , he proffered, ſubmitting bimſelf to 
his due obedience, to take Arms againſt them and exhorted all thoſe of his party to 
follow him in ſo good a work; ſhewing to all 'the world, what their mind had ever 
been, and how they had fought ſimply, not for any intereſts, but only for Liberty of 
Conſcience. Afﬀter which Proteſtations and Declarations, becauſe the King had juſti- 
fied his ations in writing, and ſet forth the occaſion of the death of the Lords of Gwiſe, 
and that the Duke of Mayezne had done the like on his fide, endeavouring to lay a fair 
colour upon their taking up of Arms, and upon the proceedings of the League, a Truce 
Was begun to be treated of with the King of Navarre, by means of the Duke of Eſper- 
#0n, who after the death of the Guiſes was returned to his former greatneſs with the 
King 3 and after having ſupplied him wich One thouſand two hundred Gaſcon Fire- 
locks, under the command of Colonel Moxcaſſin, had ſent the Abbot del Bene to him 
about the preſent buſineſs. But becauſe many difficulties aroſe, and' that the King con- 
curredin it, as it were, perforce, Madam Diane d* Angouleſme, his Baſtard-fiſter, a Lady 
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t589. of great wiſdom, and well verſed in" matters of 'Government by the experience of 
times paſt, was employed to treat about this Accommodation which affoon as it was 
Cardinal Me» known unto the Cardinal-Legat, he made great complaint of it to the King himſelf, 
—_ " ſhewing him how contrary it was to the promiſes which he had often made to him, 
grievous com- that notwithſtanding the death of the Lords-of Gaiſe, he would not forbear to make 
the King, War with the Hugonotsz upon which ground he had endeavoured by favourable ad- 
vantageous relations, to promote his affairs to the Pope and Court of Rome, which now 
would-become vain, to the leſſening of both their reputations, nay, to their blame and 
infamy, if the Agreement with the Hugonots ſhould be fo eafily concluded ; and that 
- the Arms deſtined againſt them, ſhould be turned to the deſtruQion of the Catholick 
party 3 and of thoſe that depended upon the Apoſtolick See, and the Popes authority. 
But the King, concealing the depth of the buſineſs from the Legat, denicd that he had 
concluded any thing with the Hugonots 3 but that, if he ſhould do fo, the fault was 
not to be imputed to him, who was ſtill the ſame, and always ready to pull down He- 
relie 3 but to the obduratencſs of the Pope, who obſtinately denied to abſolve him, 
and fomented the Inſurre&ions of thoſe that rebelled againſt him and to the ſtub. 
bornneſs of the Duke of Mayerne, and the reſt of the League, who abhorring Peace, 
had refuſed to refer the differences to the Popes arbitrement : That he had deſired no 
better , nor more certain witneſs than himſelf , to whom he had ever imparted his 
thoughts fincerely, and upon whom he had impoſed the truſt of negotiating that bu- 
fineſs; That he fhould conſider the great ſtraights into which he was reduced by the 
wickedneſs of others, and not attribute that to Witl, which was forcibly extorted by 

- meer neceſſity, 
+= bd, 1 But Don Bernardino Mendozza, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, aſſoon as it was divulged, 
ceparts from that an Accommodation was treating with the Hugonots, went preſently away from 
Court without Court without taking leave 3 and being come to Paris, made his reſidence there, as 
and goes to Ambaſſador with the Lords of the League. The Legat ſiood doubtful, believing it 
—_ not good to forſake the King, and deprive himſelf utterly of the hopes of keeping him 
with the Catholick party 3 and on the other fide, fearing he ſhould be reproved, if he 
) ſhewed himſelf leſs jealous of Religion, than the Spaniſh Ambafſador had done : And 
: yet thinking that the aſſiſtance of the Phyſician was there moſt needful , where the 
Co lays danger of the diſeaſe was greateſt, he reſolved to ſtay till he Jaw the event of things, 
with the King; not failing in the mean time to write, and preſent his opinion at Rome. But his per- 
Aline fits * © ſon being ſuſpe&ed, his counſels were ſo much more ; the Pope accounting him ra- 
ſuſpicion of ther a Criminal, than a Legat or Ambaſſador. There were often meetings between 
hie guilty, him and the Cardinal of Vendoſme, who, though the Cardinal of Boxrbox his Uncle and 
BenefaCtor were a priſoner; yet in reſpe& of the intereſts of his Family, had never 
Ictt the King , and there was preſent with them Rene de Beaune Archbiſhop of Bowr- 
« ger, a Prelate of deep wiſdom and copious eloquence, who being driven away by thoſe 
of his Dioceſs, for having gone about to withſtand their inſurreions, was retired to 
Court 3 and many times the Duke of Nevers likewiſe was at the conferences, All of 
them cuuld have wiſhed the King would not have made a Peace with the Hugonots3 
but the Pope was ſo obſtinate, the Duke of Mayenne fo ſtubborn, and the inſurreRions 
ſo great through the whole Kingdom, that though they all abhorred it, yet none of 
them durſt blame that agreement. ' Wherefore Madam 4d" Angouleſme having treated 
perſonally with the King of Navarre, and then being come to Blois, negotiated with 
| the King himſelf; the differences were in a manner compoſed 3 for the King of. Na- 
The peace is warre, intent upon the great conjunQure of the preſent occaſion, to riſe again with his 
eweentheKing Party, and fight under the Kings Standard and obedience, againſt thoſe Enemies which 
of Fraxce 4"® had ſo many years kept him down, had accepted all conditions impoſed on him by 
dlavarres the King, and they only diſagreed in this, that a place being to be aſſigned unto him 
| upon the Loire, to the end that he might paſs and return with his Forces, as need re- 
RE quired 3 the King would have given him Gergeaz, or Pont de Sey, weak Towns, and 
wo killed hard to be made good , and he demanded Saumur, a City ſeated in a convenient 
rdinal-6f * place near Toxrs, and which might _ be fortified and defended 3 yet he inſiſted 
r 


hr ** upon this modeſtly, and rather by way © equeſt, than condition or article of agree- 


amet ment. 
the perſvaſin  T'Wo weighty accidents did abſolutely neceſſitate the King to conclude the Treaty 


—_ _ one. that Captain dx Gaſt, Governour of Amboiſe, to whom, after he had killed the Car- 
ar, 7 dinalof Guiſe, the other priſoners had been deliyercd into cuſtody, being dealt withal 
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by thoſe of the League with infinite promiſes, and put into doubts and jealouſics, . be- 1589, 
gan to ſtagger 3 for the Archbiſhop of Lyons had made hini believe, that the King, tb 
ſhife off the fault of the Cardinal of Gziſe's death from himſclf, had alledged at Kome, 
that Captain d# Gaſt had, of himſelf, for ſome private injuries, cauſed him to be Nlain 
without his order, and that now likewiſe for private covetouſneſs he kept the other 
Prelates in priſon without any order. Wherefore that vain ſuſpicious man having eaſily 
believed this invention, treated an agreement for himſelf, and to releaſe his priſoners 3 
ſo that the _ being driven into great anxiety , was fain to give him thirty thou- The piiſcners 
ſand Crowns of that little money he had by him, to recover thein oat of his hands, | mp4 
and to keep him from freeing them, and from going over to the party of the League, 4 it Gover-, 
which he could hardly obtain of him with ſo great a reward 3 and it was neceſſary to pou on {ne 
diſtribute the priſoners into ſeveral places, with ſeveral guards, and with a much greager to feveral for. 
charge 3 for the Cardinal of Bourbon was ſent to Chinon, the Duke of Guiſe to Torts, gs Ire my 
the Duke of Elbenf to Loches, and the Archbiſhop (4#« Gaſt, not being to be perſwa- APD 
ded otherwiſe) remained alone in the Caſtle of Amboiſe. 
The other accident which did much perplex the King, was the tumult in Towrs, 
one of ;the chief Cities of Poiffox, ſeated upon the Loire, and in which he had deſigned 
to eſtabliſh the foundation of his party : for; the people being ſtirred up by many fa- 
vourers of the League, and by certain Fryars, with their wonted ſuggeſtions, began to 
make an uproar, and to riſe againſt the Magiſtrates, the common people having been 
perſwaded, that that Town was to be ailigned to the King of Navarre, for his habi- 
tation : wherefore the King with the Mareſchal 4' Azmont, the Count de Soiſſons, and 
that ſmall company he had about him, leaving, Blois, was fain to run toward that dan- 
ger : which being diverted, and the buſineſs of that City ſetled, he began to ſee clear- 
ly that it was neceſſary to take reſolution, and that the delays of Kome did too much 
prejudice the ſtate of his affairs, reduced to the extream hazard of an evident ſup- 
preſſion, 

So cutting off all delays, the Truce was concluded for a year between the moſt The Trace is 
Chriſtian King, and the King of Navarre, with theſe conditions : That the publick ex- —— 
erciſe of the Catholick Religion ſhould be reſtored in all places held by the Hugonots, *ween che | 
without any exception : That the Gobds of the Clergy ſhould be reſtored to them, King and he 
whereſoever they were, and that all priſoners which were in their hands ſhould be ſee King ot 34 
at liberty : That the King of N.varre ſhould be obliged to ſerve the King perſonally, 
with four thouſand Foot, and twelve hundred Horſe, whereſoever he ſhould be com- 
manded 3 and that all the Cities, Towns, and places of his party ſhould obſerve the 
Laws and Conſtitutions of the Kingdom, obey the Parliament, and the Kings Magi- 
ſtrates, and receive all thoſe Ordinances which the preſent King had made, or ſhould 
make. On the other ſide, that the King of Navarre ſhould receive the City of Sar- 

* ur, and keep it in his power, to havea paſs over the River Loire, that might freely 
be his own 3 which nevertheleſs he ſhould be obliged to reſtore at the Kings pleaſure 
without any contradiction. Which Capitulations after they were agreed upon and ra- 
tified, Beawliez the Sectetary of State delivered up Saumur to the King of Navarre, who 
gave the Government thereof to Sicur 4 Pleſſis Mornay, his old Contident. 

The ſame Truce was made in Danphine between Colonel Alfonſo Corſo oh the Kings 
part, and Monlieurede Leſdiguiers for the King of Navarre, and they united their Forces 
for their common defence. The Hugonots rejoyced exceedingly at this reconciliation, 
magnifying their faith and obedience toward the Royal Majeſty, to the confuſion of 
thoſe who, till then, had publiſhed and defamed them as tumultuous and difobedient 
Rebels | 

And truly, it was a thing worthy of very great wonder, and one of the ſecret my- 

| RNeries of Gods Divine Wiſdom, that the King of Navarre being weak, and forſaken 

i ofall, reduced into a narrow corner of the Kingdom, and for the moſt part in want of 

things neceſſary for his own maintenance, ſo-that he was fain to live more like a Souldier 
of fortune, than a great Prince 3 his Enemies by too much eagerneſs in purſuing him, 
and by too ardent a defire to ſee him uttetly ruined, fhould labour to plot fo many 
ways, to raiſe ſo many Wars, to treat ſo many Leagues, to make ſo many Confpiracies, 
and praQtiſe ſo many arts, from all which reſulting to his advantage, his greatneſs and 
exaltation did as it were miraculouſly ſucceed : for there was no man verſed in the 
affairs of France, and far from the paſſions of both parties, who ſaw not clearly, that 


it the King had been ſuffered to live, and rule as peaceably as he ought yy 
one, 
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done, the King of Navarre would by little and little have been deſtroyed and brought 
to nothing 3 for peace and length of time would adſolutely have diffolved that little 
Union which was among the Hugonots, and by thoſe occafions and neceſſities which 
length of time would have produced , the obſtinacy of the Rochellers , wherein the 
ſum of affairs conſiſted, would finally have been overcome and broken 3 and the King, 
a moſt bitter Enemy to Herefie, would in 4 manner inſenſibly by divers arts have rooted 
it out and deſtroyed it : whereas, on the contrary, the revolution of the Wars and Fa- 
Rions did not only foment the tubbornneſs of the Hugonots, who were ſo much the 
more hardened to reſiſt, by how much they thought chey were wrongfully perſecuted ; 
but alſo in the end made way for the King of Navarre's reconciliation with the King, 
and with the French Nobility 3 furniſhed him with Arms and Power and at laft, con- 
trary to his expeRation, and the natural courſe of things, opened him a paſſage to at- 
tain unto the Crown. . | 

As ſoon as the Truce was concluded, though bat in words only, (for the Writing 
was not publiſhed till many days after) the King being reſolved to change the courſe 
of his proceedings, toſhew himſelf, and to re-aſſume indeed the face of a Lion, diſ- 
patched the Sjcur de la Clielle to the great Duke of Thwſcany, to intreat him to lend 
him Two hundred thouſand Ducats to make a levy of Swiffe Infantry, and German 
Cavalry, with which, by reaſon of the alliance lately contrated, (for the Lady Chre- 
ftienne his new Dutcheſs was but then paſſing into Ttzly to her Marriage) the great 
Duke was ready to pleaſure him, havivg ſent a hundred thouſand to Axsbowrg by Ca» 
valier Gzicciardini, and promiſed the reſt as ſoon as the Leavy was begun 3 wherefore 
the King diſpatched Monſieur de Sancyto the Switzers, he having been many years 
Ambaſſador in that Country, with Commiſſion , if he could not have the ten thou» 
ſand Foot he required frotn the Catholick Cantons, by reaſon of the oppolition he 
doubted he ſhould receive from the Spaniards, to make his Leavies in the Proteftant 
Cantons 3 and at the ſame time appointed Gaſpar Count of Schombergh to raiſe a Body 
of German Horſe 3 who for fear of being taken by the Enemies, took a long, and 
(in the end) a fruitleſs voyage. He ſent alſo Faques Augyſte de Thou to the Empe- 
rour, under colour of condoling for. the Queen-Mothers death , and upon the ſame 
pretence Pierre Forget Sicur des Freſnes, newly choſen 'Secretary of State, into Spain; 
but the true intent was, that the one might diſpoſe Rodulphns not to meddle in thoſe 
Leavies which were to be made in his name in Germany z and that the other might, 
if he coufd in ſome meaſure withhold the Catholick King from the open favour which 
he was ſeen to lend unto the Union, to which Mendozze did maniteſtly perform the 
Othce of an Ambaſſador. 

Having thus provided jn the beſt manner he could for matters without the Kingdom, 
he began to take care of thoſe within jt ; and having called/all the Preſidents and 
Counſellors of the Parliaments of Paris, Rowen and Dijon, whowere fled from the po- 
pular fury, he determined, that the Parliament of Paris ſhould reſide in the City of 
Tours, that of Rowen in the City of Caen, in the ſame Province of Normandy, and 
that of Dijon at Chalons, a City alſo of the ſame Dutchy of Bourgongue : and then by 
a moſt ſevere Edi, declared them all Rebels, who being choſen to the dignity of the 
Parliaments, ſhould continue to reſide in thoſe Cities and places which had withdrawn 
themſelves from his obedience, and forbad all men to have any recourſe to them to 
ſeck for juſtice, declaring all ſentences to be void, which they ſhould pronounce un- 
der the name and title of Parliament. The ſame Declaration he made againſt the Duke 
of Mayennxe, againſt the Duke and Chevalier 4 Axmale, and others, who having cauſed 
Cities to revolt, took Arms againſt him 3 intimating to them, that if within the term 
of fifteen days they returned not to their due obedience, delifted not from — 
and moleſting the Kingdom , and laid not down their Arms, they ſhould be judg 
guilty of RebeUion, and ſhould be fo declared, with the Confiſcation of their Efates- 
After theſe Writings, followed Actions; and having appointed Governours in all Pro- 
vinces, he gave Commilſhon to make Levies, to draw Souldiers together, and that the 
War ſhould be begun in every place: The Count de Soifſons was made Governour in 
Bretagne ; the Duke of Momtpenſier, in Normandy 3 the Mareſchal de Martignon, Lieu- 
tenant to the King of Navarre, in Gziexxe; the Marcſchal of Momorancy, in Langne- 
doc; Monſieur de 1a Valette, Lieutenant to the Duke of Eſpernon , in Provence 3 Al- 
Fonſe Corſo, in Dauphine 3 the Count de Tavannes, Lieutenant, in Bowrgongre; the 
Duke of Loygeville, Goyernous of Picardy z the Mareſchal 4* Awumont of Chanpogee 
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and Monſicur de Tinteville his Lieutenant 3 Filibert Sicur ds 1a Giche of Lyonois 3 
Monſicur de Montigny of Berry z Monficur de Sourdis in Beawſſe; the Sicur de En- 
rraques in the Dutchy of Orleans 3 and with himſelf he kept the Mareſchal 4 Aumont 
to command the Army 3 and gave order, that the Duke 4 Eſp:rxon, and the King of 
Navarre, ſhould come unto him 3 the agreement with whotn, after ſome delay, was 
accepted, and publiſhed the 28 of April, 

But after the Peace was concluded, and before the publication of -it, the Cardinal- 
Legat, not thinking it decent for him to ſtay longer near the Kings perſon 3 and on the 
other ſide, not being willing, by his preſence and refidence, to authoriſe the League in 
the taking up of Arms, reſolved, after many doubts, to go towards Mowlixs, and thence 
'out of the Kingdom, afſoon as he ſhould have received orders from Kome, where he 
knew himſelf ro be wonderful ill thought of by the Pope, and his name blaſted by thoſe 
who,favouring the affairs of the League, endeavoured to make his counſels be exclu- 
ded. And yet the Kiag, after he had tried all means to make him ſtay in his quarters, 
and excuſed his agreement with the King of Navarre by the urgency of neceſhry 3 and 
after he had promiſed that howſoever he would preſevere in the Catholick Religion, 
which received rather help, than any hurt at all from the Accommodation with the 
"Hugonots 3 at laſt he prayed the Legat , that he would once again try the Dake of 
Mayenne, by meeting perſonally with him, and endeavour to bring him to an agree- 
ment, ſince that, neither by means of the Duke of Loraiv, to whom he had written,nor 

by tmeans of Madam de Nemowrs, with' whom he had cauſed the Queen to treat about 
it, had he been able to make him vouchſate to lend an ear to any Treaty of Peace. 
And that all the World might ſee his-delire to remove the necetfity of agreeing with 
the Hugonots, and to take away the credit from the Arms of the League, he gave the 
Cardinal a Paper ſubſcribed with his hand, which contained choſe things he was con- 
*| tented to grant to the Lords of the V#zon. 
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He offered the Duke of Lorain the Cities of Metz, Thoul, and Verdun, under the ti- - 


of Government, and promiſed to uſe his endeavours to get the Heir of Bowillon in 
Marriage for the Count de Vaudemont, by which means he might gain the poſſeſſion 
of Jamets and Sedan, places ſo conſiderable, and ſo much defired by thoſe Lords: He 
was contented to leave the Duke of Mayenye the Government of Boxrgongne, To confer 
all the Governments of Cities and Fortreſſes in that Province upon ſuch as he ſhould 
name, To permit that it ſhould paſs in the ſame manner to his eldeſt fon, To give him 
an Hundred thouſand crowns ready money, To fſatisfic thoſe debts he was run into 
upon the preſent occaſion, and a penſion of Forty thouſand Crowns per annum. To 
the Duke of Gwiſe, the Government of Champagne, St. Difier, and Rocroy, for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon, Twenty thouſand Crowns of annual penſion 3 and Thirty thou- 
ſand of Eccleſiaſtical revenues for one of his Brothers, whom he would endeavor to 
get advanced to the Dignity of Cardinal. To the Duke of Nevers, the Government 
of Lyons, and Ten thouſand Crowns a year. To the Duke of Aumale, St Eſprit de 
Rze for his ſecurity, and likewiſe Ten thouſand Crowns in penſion. To the Knight 
his Brother, the Generalſbip of the Infantry, and * Twenty thouſand franks a year. To 


the Duke of Elbeuf, the Government of Pordiers, and Ten thouſand Crowns penſion. £ 


He referred himſelf to the Pope for the Declaration of the EdiQts and Agreements made 
in time paſt, and was contented, that as a friendly Mediator he ſhould compoſe all dif- 
ferences leaving it to his own liberty, if he pleaſed, to join the Venetiah Senate with 
him, or the Great Duke of Thuſcany 3 being contented, if he took the Venetian Senate, 
that the Duke of Ferrata, Uncle to the Lords of Gmiſe, ſhould be added for the League: 
And if he choſe the Great Duke, that they on the other ſide ſhould' take the Duke of 
Lorain, the Head of their Family. 

, But neither did this Writing produce any effect: For the Duke of Mayenne having 

d an Interview with the Legate at Chaftean-dnxe, refuſed ro give car to Peace, excu- 

ſing himſelf, that he could not accept of any Condition withour aſſenibling the States 

of the League, and all the Princes of his Family, to have their conſeat unto the buſi- 

neſs and added, that he could no more have cotumerce nor ſecutity with hitn that 

had violated his Faith. This he ſaid, becauſe he thought himſelf much ſuperior to 
the King in irength, and becauſe the Catholick King, and the Duke of Savvy pfojmi+ 
ſed him affiſtance of Men and Money 3 and at Rome the affairs inclined already to fa- 


vour him, 
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But the news of the Trace with the King of Navarre, and then of the Legats de- 
parture , being come to Paris , it is impoſlible to believe the hatred that ſprung up 
from it, againſt the King, and all thoſe that followed him; and the exorbitarit demon- 
frations of it which were made, even to the prohibiting by publick Decrees, that in 
the Canon of Matfs they ſhould pray any longer for him, as the cuſtom is to do for all 
the Kings of France, and as the Catholick Church doth often very piouſly, eſpecially 
in the Solemnity of Good-Friday, for Hereticks, Pagans, and Idolaters : And it is 
impoſſible to relate the innumerable company of Libels, Writings, and Declarations 
printed and divulged againſt him, which were neither limited by ny reaſon, nor 
bridled by any modeſty. But the noiſe of Arms which were clatteridg in every place, 
did quickly drown that of the Libels and Sermons. | 

The firſt encounter of War, was in the Province of Normandy. The Duke of Mont- 
penfier , Governour for the King, was gone to the City of Caen, whither the Coun» 
ſellors and Prefidents were fled from Koxen, and Pierre Seguier, and where by virtue 
of the Kings Edi& they had placed the ſeat of the Parliament. At the Dukes com- 
ing, all thoſe Lords and Gentlemen ran thither , who followed the Kings party, and 
by his order the Sieurs de Lorges, de Colombieres, de. St. Denis, and the Baron de Aly, 
had raiſed four Regiments of Foot 3 ſo that he had under his Colours Three thouſand 
Foot, and Eight hundred Horſe. With this Army, which increaſed daily, the Duke 
reſolved to beliege Falaiſe, a conſiderable place, and defended with a Fortreſs or great 
Tower called the Dongeon, being afſured, that that Town once taken, Argentan, Vire, 
and the other places about Caex would preſently yield themſelves, whereby that City 
which was very populous by reaſon -of the new concourſe of Clients, and of the num+ 
ber that were come thither for refuge, might have the greater means of ſubſiſtence, 
But the ſecond day after their departure from Caez, there had like to have hapned 
tumult among his own men, which if it had faln out, would have diverted the whok 
enterpriſe. Feban de Hemery Sicur de Villiers, commanded the Army in the Office 
Camp-Maſfter-General, he who inthe firft Wars had, by affaulting Danfront, taken” the 
Count de Montgomery, who afterward by order from King Charles, was executed at 
Paris, The Vanguard was led by the Count de Torigny, Son to the Mareſchal de Ma- 
tignon : The Sieur de Baqueville commanded the Light-horſe 3 and the Rear was led 
by the Count de Montgomery , Son to the aforenamed 3 ſo that between him and the 
Camp-Maſter-General there was very little correſpondence, fomented on the- one fide 
by the Catholick party, and on the other by the Hugonots. It happened, that march- 
ing thorow the Enemies Country, it was neceſſary to quarter cloſe, that the Country 
people who werc up in Arms, might not have opportunity to do miſchief to thoſe 
they ſhould find ſtragling, whereupon Villiers was conſtrained to appoint ſtraighter. 
quarters to the Count de Montgomery than the Hugonots (little accuſtomed to the dif- 
cipline of War , and uſed to the liberty of plundering, which they commonly called 
la picoree) thought fittings wherefore having torn the billet which was brought him 
by his Quarter-Mafter, the Count enlarged himſelf above three miles from the Army, 
and would needs lodge in certain Villages where he had full conveniency to feed his 
Horſe 3 which being told to Villiers, he ſent to command him to return to his quar- 
ters, the diſcipline of War ſo requiring, as alſo the order given by the Duke of Mont- 
penſier , to which the Count having anſwered arrogantly enough, Villiers commanded 
his Quarter-Maſter to be laid hold of, made him preſently to be hanged up for having 
had the boldneſs to aſſign other quarters than thoſe appointed by the Camp-Maſter- 
General 3 and having given the Duke notice of the buſineſs, he cauſed the Count de 
Torigny with the Van-guard to draw into order, to force the Count to return to his 
appointed quarter 3 and there would have happened ſome great miſchief (Villers be- 
ing reſolved, whatſoever came on it, that he would be obeyed, and -the Hugonots on 
the other fide being obſtinate to defend their ation) if the Duke himſelf getting on 
horſe-back, had not by his preſence quieted the buſineſs, having with reſolute words 
commanded the Count de Montgomery to obey 3 who the next day, after, under colour 
of going into the Confines of the Country of Conftantine , where his Eſtate lay, to 
defend certain Caſtles of his own from the incurſions of the Duke de Mercevr, lett the 
Army and the charge of leading the Rear-guard was given to the Sicur de Haller, 
ard the Sicur de Grevecexr his Brother. 

Afcer the tumult was appeaſed, they proceeded with order and military diſcipline, 
the Duke not ſuffering any injury to 'be done to the Country people, nor any thing 
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to be taken away from them, except victual 3 for it was neceſſary: ( his ſoldiers not 
being paid) to take free quarter upon them. The ſiege was laid to Falaiſe, and they 
began to batter it with a Culverin and two Canons, with aſſurance they ſhould take it 
if it were not quickly relieved : but the Count de Briſſac, who not having been able to 
get into Angiers his Government, had been ſent by the Duke of Mayenne to command 
in that Province, being accompanied with ſome Gentlemen, and other his dependants,to 
the number of 300 Horſe, went to aſſiſt the Gamtiers, that he might be able in time to 
relieve that place. 


The Gautiers were Country people, who at firſt had taken Arms againſt all ſoldiers 
that paſſed thorough their Territories, to prevent the loſſes and outrages which they 
might ſuffer by them 3 and after having received an impreſſion, that the King was 
cauſe of all thoſe miſcries, and that to the calamities of War he added the burthen of 
impolitions, they had taken part with the League, and havingghroken the ways, made 
vp paſſages with bars and pales, and fortified their Towns and Villages, were up in 
Arms, to the number of Sixteen thouſand, and called themſelves Gautiers , becauſe 
they had firſt begun their inſurretions in a Town called 1a Chappelle Gautier, to which 
afterwards Vimotier, Bernay, and many other leſſer Towns had united themſelves. They 
had choſen three Commanders, the Barons de Maillot, and 4Eſchaufourd, and the Sicur 
de Longchamp, Governor of Lifieux, they had appointed Captain Vaumartell their Ser- 
geant-Major-General , and exerciſed themſelves with order and military diſcipline in 
the profeſſion of Arms The Count of Briſſac obtained that Four thouſand of theſe men, 
ſoarm'd and diſciplin'd,ſhould go with him to relieve Falaiſez and thinking the num- 
ber ſufficient to accompliſh his deſign, with thoſe Horſe he had with him. beſides an 
hundred Harquebuſiers on horſe-back, under Captain Valage, and. two Field-picces, he 
marches that way, bclicving that the Duke of, Montpenſer, leſt he ſhould have thoſe 
Forces behind him, and Falaiſe before him, would getire, and then, he might fortifie it 
better, and put in a ſtronger Garriſon. But the Gamtiers being come within four 
Leagues of Falaiſe, quartercd in a great Bourg, which they, fortified at the entry of 
the great high-way towards the enemy with their two Pieces, and with a Barricado 
made with barrels tull of carth and foil, that they, might not be unexpectedly aſfault- 
ed without defence 3 and the Count ae Briſſac at a little diſtance from them, but out of 
the great high-way, took up his quarters, and ſent forth parties of Horſe to ſcour the 
Country. 7 CET 

Filkers.che King's Field-Mareſchal,Jittle vaJuing the number of. thoſe inexpert tag-rag 

+ fellows, having been out himſelf todifcover their quaxters,perſwaded the D.ot Montpenſicr 
preſently to raiſe the ſiege,and without delay to aſſault the Enemyzand the Duke deſirous 
totry the encounter,and being very conhdent of Villzers his experience,quitting the ſiege 
the ſamenight,and drawing off his Canon from the wall, rcfolvgd toafſault the Gantiers 
the next morning. Viliers ordered the aſſault on this manner; that the Culverin and the 
Canon ſhould play along the great way upon the enemies Barricado and Field-pieces,and 
that then the Infantry ſhould make the aſſault ſeverally under their Colonels upon that 
partz that the D.of Montperſizr with his own Troop ſhould fall on by a wav that led into 
the field on the right ſide,and the Count de Torigny,with the Cavalry of the Vanguard, by 
another on the left handzand that the Sieurs de Swrene,and de Baquenille, with two bodics 
of horſe ſhould ſtand ready to oppoſe the Count deBriſſac,if he with his horſe ſhould make 
any attempt to divert the aſſault. The Culverin and Canon hit fo luckily, that they beat 
down all the enemies Barricado,and took off the head of Captain Vaumartell, whg was en- 
couraging and ordering bis ſoldiers : whercupon the ſign was preſently given, to aſſault 
the enemy. on all ſides The Duke of Montpenfeer,a brave generous Prince,trottedron at the 
head of hjs Cavalry to attaque the Enemy 3 but whatſoever the occafion was, leaving the 
place appointed him on the right hand, he came to fallon juſt in the, place where(the bar- 
ricado being thrown down) the enemies two Picces wereplanted, which had not yet gi- 
ven fire, and he was in great danger to have many of his men flain, and that the aſſaule 
would have a bloody iflue, The wind was very high;by reaſon whereof, together with the 
noiſe of the Armies,no mans voice could be heard; fo that the Duke would certainly have 
been in danger,if Villiers,ſetting ſpurs to his horſe, running full ſpeed to overtake him,and 
hitting him with his Truncheon upon his Helmet, to make him ſtay, had not told him 
his error, and brought him by a plain, free way to. charge the Enemy in the .Flank 3 
which the Count de Torigny baving done - likewiſe on the other fide, and the Infantry 
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in the Front ( whete about twenty ſoldiers were ſlain by the Faulconets) the Enem 

r5tp are defeated in leſs then an hour, with the loſs of about Two thouſand men, all thats 

Montyenſir Baggage, Colours and Cannon. The Count de Briſſac, who, during the conflict, appear- 

—_ 4: 6d upon a hill hard by, ſeeing himſelf without compariſon inferiour in force , retired 

fc's Forces, \treight to Falaiſe, without making any further attempts having, though with 6 

eee fiece great a laughter of his men, made way to relieve that place, and the Kings Army 
of Falaiſe®.  yjEtorious, quartered that night in the adjacent Villages. _ 

It was debated in the Council of War, whether they ſhould return to the Siege of 
Falaiſe or no 3 but the opinion of Villzers prevailed, who (the Count de Briſſac being 
within it, with the reſt of his Forces) thought it would be a difficult, and a tedious 
buſineſs, and adviſed, that the Army, in the heat of the ViQtory, ſhould proſecute the 
Gantiers, to take their places, and pull up the root of that InfurreQion; for that ob- 
ftacle being taken away, there would be no Forces left in the Province, which, could 
hinder them from taking in the Fowns. With this reſolution, the Army increaſed 
with above Four hundred freſh Horſe, marched towards the Gautiers, who being refo}- 
ved to make refiſtance to the laſt man, put themſelves in three places, Vimotier, Ber. 
zay, and. Ia Chapelle Gantier, into which the Commanders ſhut not up themſelves, but 

'Longchamp retired to his Government, and the reſt gave out, that they went to the 
'Count 4e Briſſac to prepare alſiftance. 
% Vimotier was firſt affaulted , where with fmall trouble, it being an open place, the 
Pourg was entred, above a Thouſand of the Gantiers flain, and thoſe that fell into the 
Enemies hands alive, having taken an oath not to bear Arms any more, but to follow 
their Tillage, were ſet at liperty 3 fo that having found very great gentleneſs and good 
- order in the Army, by the care which the Duke and Vikers ufed, in puniſhing thoſe 
who dared to commit any outrage or infolence, they were quieted, and returned to the 
managing of their own affairs. Greater was the difficulty in affauſting Bernay,which 
was both walled round, and had the beſt men within ity but the Cannon havinig bats 
tered from morning till noon, the Foot made the affault, which having been ſtoutly 
received by the defendants, they renewed the Battery the net morning 3 and having 
| made 2 wider breach, many Gentlemen alighted from their Horſes , and put them- 
The Guziers elves in the head of the Infantry, to facilitate the affau}lt: Wherefore it being va- 
mg omg hantly redoubled in 'the morning, the ſervice laſted hot and bloody for the ſpace of four 
ces, after they. hours3 at laſt yorng, P Archant, and the Sienr de- Baqueville entered the Town, and af- 
—_ _ ** terthem the whole Army, putting the Gantiers tothe Sword, whereof a very great num- 
ſome are cv* ber was {hain and a Houſe being ſet on fire by a Boy of Colonel St. Denis, who, for that 
+ ap fault, was ndenuie by Villiers to fuffer death, the greater part of the Fown was burn- 
ed to the ground. There were killed on the King's fide, the Sicur de /a Forntain,one 
of Villiers his Adjutants, 14 Gentlemen}, and about 100 Soldiers. The prifoners upcn 
the ſame oath and conditions were ſet at liberty. But the remainder of the Gamtiers, re- 
duced into {a Chappelle, ſecing their companions defeated, and that the Commanders ap- 
peared not with relief 'from any place, reſolved toyield themſelves 3 and having ſent 
two Curates of their Pariſhes,they were received to mercy on the ſame termes : where- 
upon, leaving their Arms and Colours, they returned to their houſes, and to their wont- 
ed employment of Tilling the Earth. 

This was the firſt proſperous ſuccefs of the War, and the news thereof was carried 
with great joy to the King to Toxrs, where he was buſie in increafing his Army, and 
giving otder about his Interview with the King of Navarre, To which purpoſe the Sicur 
dn Pleſſir-Mornay was come to the King a great many dayes before, and the Abbot det 
Bexe was fkewiſe gone to the King of Navarre; nor were they pu fally agreed concern- 
ing the place or manner of their meeting : Forthe King would tather have defired the 
Hugonots ſhould make War apart 3 and alſo the King of Navarre was unwilling to come 
ro Court, being diſſwaded by thoſe about him, who ceaſed not continually to put him 
in remembrance of Paris, and the danger of the Maffacre of St. Bartholomews day. Bit 
necatty took away thoſe doubts, by the coming of the Duke of Mayenne ; who ſer- 
ving in a popular Cauſe, and defiring to put his name in reputation , to confirm and 
increaſe his party, having left Paris, was come to Chaſtean-Dune, and there made up his 
Army from all partsz which, with two Regiments ſent by the Parifians, was Eight 
thoufand Foot, and Two thouſand Horſe. His firſt expſvit was upon the City of 
Vendoſm, a great Town, and of the Ring of Navars Pattiniony, and into which, che 


Conn{tflors of the Great Council were reduced by the Kings order, as into pho 
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which he thought ſecurez but the Governour holding ſecret intelligence to go over to 
the League, the Duke of Mayenne ſent the Sicur de Rboſne thither unexpeRtedly with 
Two thouſand Foot, and Six hundred Horſe, who being brought in according to the 
agreernent , made himſelf Maſter of the City, and took priſoners all the Magiſtrates 
of the Great Council, and many Clierits who followed them, and who were fain af- 
terward with great ſums of money to free themſelves. | 

Vendoſmme being taken , and it being believed (as it was probable) that the Duke 
would proceed further, the King fet forward the Duke of E/pernon with the Vanguard 
of his Army toward Blozs , to the end, that lying in the way, he might hinder the 
march of the Enemy : But the Duke doubting lelt the City might remain a prey to 
the Duke of Mayenze, werit thither with all the Foot, and left the Count de Briexne 
with the Horſe , quartered upon the way that leads from Blzis to Ambeiſe neat unto 
St. Ouyn. The Mareſchal & 4umont, with the xelt of. the Army incamped near the 
City of Towrs, to keep it ſufficiently guarded: And the King diſpatched the Abbot de! 
Bexe the ſecond time, to haſten the King of Navarre's coming 3 who, when he had ſent 
the Sicur de Chaſtillon, General of his Infantry befoxe, to preſent his duty-to the King, 
and to receive his commands, at laſt waited npon the King himſelf in the * Parc du Pleſ- 
fis, without the Walls of Towrs 3 where being met by the King, he not only alighted 
from his horſe a great while before he came near him, but aſſoon as ever he was come 
unto him, kneeling down, he would by all means have kiſſed his feet 3 but the King 
having raiſed him up, and embraced him cloſely, laying afide all former enmities in a 
moment, led him talking along into the City, paſkog thorow the Army that was im- 
battelled, and thoxow the people which were come out of the Gates, and with infinite 
applauſe, and loud acclamations of the Souldiers, they went unto the Kings Lodgings, 
every one admiring, on the one fide the Rings courtelie, and on the other, the King of 
Navarre's ſubmiſſion and obedience. The next day, after two long hours of ſecret 
conference, the King of Navarre returned to his Forces which were yet quartered be- 
. yond the River : And the King having put the Foot into the Suburb of St. Syphoriex, 
' kept only his Guards in the City, and the Nobility about his perſon. 

But the Duke of Mayenne ſceing Blois fo firengthened by the Duke of Eſpernon's 
arrival, that there was no hope at all totake it z leaving that City, and the Duke of 
Eſpernon, he paſſed on with his Army as far as Chateau Renard, but ſeven leagues di- 
ſtant from Towrs, and from the Body of the Kings Army : And having had intelligence 
that the Count de Brienxe ſtaid at St. Oxyn, where he quartered careleſly with ſmall 
Guards, his forces (according to the liberty of the times) being diſperſed and divi- 
ded in thoſe Villages , he marched nine leagues out of his dire& way with infinite 
ſpeed, and coming unexpeRedly, found the Count {© negligently unprovided, that 
many of his men- were cut off and taken priſoners in a moment, and he in great dif- 
order fled away, and ſhut himſelf up in the Town, without any proviſion to defend 
himſelf z where the Duke being arrived, and having with equal haſte;planted his Can- 
non, though the Marqueſs de Canillac (who as General of the Artillery commanded 
the Works which were made there) and.many of the ſtouteſt Souldiers loſt their lives z 
the Count de Brienne was yet fain to yield himſelf, he being kept priſoner : But the 
Souldiers, upon promiſe of not bearing Arms for a certain time, were ſet at liberty. 
The Count de Brienne being defeated and taken, the Duke of Mayernne reſolved to 
aſſault the Camp of the King himſelf, thinking that not being united to the King of 
Navarre, and the Foot not well fortified in the Suburb of St, Syphorien, a vaſt uneven 
place, it would not be very difficult to overcome it, if the aſſault were unexpeRed: 
Wherefore having raiſed his Camp upon the Seventh day of May in the evening when 
it began to grow dark, bringing two Culverins along with infinite trouble, he arrived 
near Tours with all bis Forces about Sun-rifing. The Kings Foot were quartered ini 
the Suburbs z and becauſe the place, being ſomething low, was cotnmanded (as by a 
Cavalier) by a Hill, on the top whereof were certain houſes, Colonel Moxcaſin, who 
led the Van, drew a line about the houſes, and placed himſelf there with a ſtrong Corps 
de Garde, to keep the Enemy from poſſeſſing it, it being juſt in the way that comes 
from Blois and Chaſteau-Renord firaight to the Town. The Duke of Mayenne having 
cauſed his Army to make a halt in the Plain beyond the Hill, to give his Souldiers a 
little reſt, who were tired with the length and ſpeed of their march, ſent ewo Regi- 
ments before, commanded by the Sicurs du Cluſeax and du , to tnake themſelves 
Maſters of thoſe houſes which annoyed and obfirutted all the High-way. Theſe arrived 
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very unexpetedly z yet not ſo much, but that they were difcovercd by the Scouts : 
Wherefore having, put their Arms in a readineſs on both ſides, there began a very herce 
skirmiſh,juſt at the very time when the King being come to viſit that poſt was there pre- 
ſent. His preſence did much gocd : for beſides his being ready to diſpofe matters mn good 
order for the fight, the Sieur de Montigny, who was with him, ran at the firft noiſe of the 
ſhot into the forefront of the Battel, and by his words exhorting, and by his example 
animating every one to do their duty, did confirtn the cuurage of thoſe Guards 3 who 
remembring that they fought in the Kings own fight, made 6 gallant refiſtance againſt 
the greater number of the Enemy, that their fury was bravely repelled, till relief came 
up unto them. The King not at all diſmaid, but with a free ſecure countenance, though 
he was unarmed, and but lenderly attended, cauling the Regiments of Farſeyand Rx- 
bempre, who were upon'the right and left hand of the skirmiſh, to be fupplied with Am- 
munition,” commanded them to charge the Enemy 3 and having-himfelt drawn up the 
Swiſles led by Colonel Galati, he ſent them preſently to 'guard the City: for he was no 
le(s in fear of an uproar within the City, than in doubt of the affaule without. Above alt 
things, the King was moſt troubled to reſtrain the Gentry, who, Rirred up by their cou- 
rage and thirſt of honour, deſired to engage themſelves in the ation 3 and falling on fcat- 


. tered and diſperſed, were without doubt likely to receive ſome great miſchiet : But he 


oppoſing both his own command and perfon to the violence of their forwardneſs, ſtaid 


. and withheld them and putting them in order in fmall ſquadrons, kept them near him- 
* (elf, that he might be able to aſſiſt in more places than one, if need ſhould require. 


with his furious ſhot had forced the defendents to quit the poſt of the little houſes, where 
the Sieur de Montigny, who fought in the firſt ſquadrons, received a Musket-ſhot, Co- 
Jonel Farſey was ſlain , and above Two hundred Souldiers : But though the Enemy 
had the higher 'ground, and that the Duke {till brought up freſh Forces where there 
was moſt need; yet Moncaſſinand Rxbempre continued ſtoutly diſputing it, with an in- 
finite thick hail of Musket-bullets, whereby many fell on either ſide. - But the Duke 
having commanded on the Regiments of /a Chataigneraye, and Ponyſenac, made up of the 
old Souldiers of the late Duke of Griſe his Brother, and both the Kings Colonals being 
wounded, the Foot began to retire; and the Enemy putting couragioully forward at 
laſt made made themſelves Maſters-of all the Suburb, The King deliring to have it 
recovered, leſt with (o little proviſion he ſhould be beſieged in the City , which was 
all he had left behind him, commanded Monſieur de Grillon, who as Colonel of his 
Guards commanded the Infantry, that he ſhould make a charge to drive out the Ene- 
my. Grilloz advanced valiantly with the flower of his men, and two gallant Squadrons 


In the mean time, the orc Mayenne had planted his Culverins upon the Hill, and 


| of Gentlemen advanced withhim, who having alighted from their horſes by the Kings 


permiſſion were ready. to fall on with Sword and Piſto). Theſe at their arrival renewed 
the battel z and having in their firlt charge recovered one of the ſtreets of the Suburb, 
made- fo fierce a conflict, that they fought with various fortune, and very great obſti- 
nacy, till: the declining of the day,- at which time the Dukes Artillery playing hotter 
than ever from the higher 'ground; and Claude Chevalier d' Aumale being, come with 
two freſh :Squadrons to relieve his party, Grillon very much wounded, and his men 
ſpent,” with the toil of the whole day, were conſtrained to quit the Suburb, 'and re- 
treated to defend theBridge, upon- which the King himſelf was, with all the Nobility 


' that attended him. The tight was fore and ſharp 3 but ſome ſmall Field-pieces being 
' Planted at the entry of the Bridge, they kept back the Enemy, who being already Ma- 


ſters of the whole Suburb, ſtrove moſt eagerly to' get poſleiſion of it, | 
But whilſt they fought with doubtful event, and equal courage on cither'fide, the 
King of Navarre having; ſuddenly had inteNigence of the bulineſs, : was moved with his 
whole Force to relievethe King 3 and that delay might not hindex the effe& of his in- 
tentions, he had'fent Monſicur de Chaſtillon before, with fifteen -hundred of the beſt 
Foot of 'his Army; who arriving about Sun-ſet, marched readily. to the place of Battel. 
They being come in freſh , and defirous to make- themſelves remarkable in the moſt 
dangeravs ſervice, repelled the: violence of the Enemy in ſbch manner, that night 
comipg,-upon them, put an end to the bulineſs, as it were with acommon conſent, ex- 
peQing:/the next days'light. ' The defence of the Bridge was-given in charge to Mon- 
lieur de.Chaſftilon, becauſe his men were freſheſt -'and the King; with the Duke of Mor- 
baſon and:the Mareſchal d' A#mont, betook himſelf to guard'the City, having witt 
him \the:Swiſſe Infaritry , and the Nobility of- the Court. There were: kilked = 
' day 
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day above four hundred ſoldiers on the King's ſide, and many Commaiiders, Cheva- 
lier Berton Nephew to Colonel Grilloz, and St. Malin, the ſame who with his dagger 
gave the fixſt wound to the Duke of Gniſe at Blois. Of the Army of the League were 
ſlain above. an hundred, but onely two Commanders, and few perſons of quality. The 
Chevalier d'sAumale, as General of the Infantry to the League, was left to make good 
the Suburb they had taken, and the Marqueſs de Pienne, with his Regiment, drew up 
juſt over againſt the Sicur de Chaſtillon at the entry of the Bridge 3 both ſides labour- 
iog all night, with infinite diligence, to entrench themſelves. 

Many outrages were committed in the Suburb, both to things ſacred and profane 
nor were the Soldiers of the League more modeſt againſt Churches and Monaſteries , 
then the Hugonots would have been it they had entered it, though the Duke of May- 
exne , by nature averſe from Military inſolencies, did ſtrive, with all poſſible diligence 
to hinder them :; but the licence of a voluntary Army, which is unpaid, is very difficulc 
to be reſtrained. They lay in continual ſuſpicion, and many alarms were given all 
the night 3- but upon Thurſday the ninth of May, the Regiments of Charboniere, ſent 
by the King of Navarre to their relief, appearing about break of day,” and it being 
known that he himſelf was hard by, advancing with the reſt of his Army 3 the Duke 
of Mayenne having loſt all hopes of making any further progreſs, cauſed his dead to 
be buried, and leaving the Suburb which he had taken, retreated in good order to his 
former quarters. is 

This day (though they loſt the Suburbs) ſeemed very remarkable, and gave exceed- 
ing great hopes to them that followed the King's party, becauſe that after ſo many 
years of eaſe and reſt, they ſaw in him a fearleſs Majeſty, firſt putting his Army ia 
array himſelf, though with but a little Company, and utterly unarmed 3 and then 
(having taken his arms at the head of his Nobility ) in overſeeing and ordering the 
; Fight, providing againſt all accidents, and reafſuming that name and authority of a 

General, (ory in. a been practiſed by him with ſo much glory in his younger years, 
' had, by reaſon of his hidden deſigns, been for a time utterly laid down, 

But on the other ſide, the Duke of Mayenxne, and all thoſe of the League, making 
uſe of the outward appearance in having taken the Suburbs, and beaten out the King's 
Infantry from their Poſt, with Writings publiſhed in Print fit for the popular cauſe,did, 
by all manner of wayes, magnific and augment every circcumſtance of that ation,am- 
plifying the number and quality of thoſe that were ſlain, exalting the valour of their 
own ſoldiers, boaſting of the death of St. Malin, as a miracle of publick vengeance,and 
prognoſticating within a while an abſolute victory to their party. 

But about the (ame time they received a much greater loſs ; for the City of Senlzy, 
ten Leagues diſtant from Paris, and very opportune for the ſtate of preſent affairs, 
which at firſt had taken part with the League, having now declared for the King, and 
called in Guilliaume de Momorancy, Lord of Thorez there paſſed not many dayes before 
the Duke of Aumale, knowing there were but ſmall Forces there, reſolved to lay fiege 
unto it, thinking aſſuredly to take it before it could be relieved: wherefore having 
called unto him the Sicur de Balagny Governor of Cambray , and thoſe Gentlemen 
which in Picardy and the Ifle of France followed his party, with ſeven hundred Horſe, 
and nine thouſand Foot (but moſt of chem tumultuoully liſted in Paris, under the com- 
mand of the Sicur de Meneville)- and nine pieces of Cannon, fate down before it the 
ſeventh day of May. The beſieged defended themſelyes ſtoutly from the beginning 3 
and the next day after the Enemy had entrenched, they made ſo bold a Sally, that 
above an hundred of the Parifians were ſlain, and among them the Sicur de Chamois, an 
old ſervant of the Houſe of Gwiſe : but after the Artillery was planted, there being but 
ſmall ſtore of ammunition in the Town, and none of thoſe things which were neceſ(- 
' ary for their defence, they called the Duke of Longeville to their relief, who, with 
Monſieur de la Nowe was come to Compeigne, But the Forces were very unequal, and 
the Gentry of the Province was not met together 3 wherefore the beficged were for- 
ced to treat of yielding, being deſtitute of all hope to hold out longer, and being as it 
were aſſured they ſhould not be relieved 3 and yet news being come to Compeigne, 
that the beſieged were capitulating,the Gentlemen began to intreat the Duke of Longwe- 
ville, that he would lead them on to fight, thinking it a great affront to them to ſuffer 
that Town to be loſt before their very faces, without ſtriking a blow. The Duke of 
Longzeville was a young Lord,and one, who though full of ſpirit, did yet refer all things 
to the advice of Monſicur de 1a Nowe, and of the Baron de. Guiry, who. _ 
| man 
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1539. manded the light-Horſe. Theſe thought the incquality of Forces ſo great (for th 
hs had not fo eight hundred Horſe, and leſs than two thouſand Foot 3 that they e . 
The Duke of fteemed it extreme folly to adventure themſelves , eſpecially if the Enemy,drawing 
Aumale velie= - to Battalia, ſhould plant their Canon before them: But ſo obſtinate was the for- 
' Monſieur de wardneſs of the young Gentry , who were grieved to ſtand idle without doing an 
Teri? thing, that the Commanders refolved to go within fight of the Enemy, and expe 
ces to relieve the opportunity of ſome occaſion, believing it cafe to retreat without danger, as they 
re ei thought it moſt difficult by any means to relieve the Town, Being come to the to 
a great flavgh- of a hill which over-looks the Plain where the City ſtands, they ſaw that the Duke of 
——_ M4" Axmale having had notice of their coming, began to draw up his Army in the field, 
which la Noxe being advanced before all the reſt, began diligently to obſerve, and 
perceiving (as a ſoldier of very long, experience) the unreadinefs of his men, who 
went confuſedly into their ranks, with their Pikes tottering unſteadily, ( a wonted 
manifeſt ſign of inexpert ſoldiers) and .above all, that having left their Artillery, ej- 
ther for want of knowledge in the affairs of War, or too much confidence, they were 
deprived of ſo great an advantage, he turned back to Giwry, and told him, that the 
Enemies faintneſs did almoſt perſwade him to hazard the encounter 3 which being 
heard by the Gentry, and the Duke of Longnevile deſirous to make his youth renown- 
ed by ſome glorious exploit, all prayed him to yield unto that motion: and he takin 
courage from the boldneſs and forwardneſs of them all, having drawn the Cavalry in- 
to five Diviſions, commanded out the Musketiers, with three Faulconets, which th 
had brought along, to begin the Battel in the Plain. The Faulconets were ſo hidden 
and encompaſſed by the Foot, that they were hardly ſeen and marched fo faft, that 
keeping.pace with the Soldiers, they were not diſcovered by the Enemy : Wherefore 
the Sicur de Balagny that led their Vanguard, being inconſiderately adyanced,his ſqua- 
dron at the firſt encounter was ſo torn and diſordered by the Artillery, which gave fire 
three times very happily, that before they had time to rally, the Baron de Gzwry ruſh» 
ing upon them with his Light-horſe, and the Sieurs 4 Humieres,and Boniver following 
with two valiant Squadrons of Gentlemen, he was not onely forced manifeſtly to give 
ground, but to turn his back without refiftance : Which beginning being followed by 
the Duke of Loxgeville, and on the other fide by the Steur de la Nowe, they routed the 
Cavalry, which made ſmall oppoſition 3 and having purſued it not above three hun-' 
dred paces, they wheeled about, and fell in upon the Pariſian Infantry 5 which being 
charged in the front by Ls Noxe's Muskettiers, and there being no Commander who 
knew how to order them ſecurely in time of need, their ranks' being broken , they ne- 
ver defended themſelves, but having caſt away their Pikes and Muskets, began to 
flee in diſorder 3 in which flight, being purſued by the Cavalry, and the beſieged at 
_— the ſame time ſallying out on their Rear, there-was a very great ſlaughter of them 3 
the cay, wich the Field won, the Trenches entered , the Artilfery taken, which were kept by the 
Baveare, 424 Conquerors, with above thirty Colours. Of the Kings Army, not above twenty men 
thicty Colours. were flain, and no Officer of note : The Army of the League loſt above One thouſand 
and two hundred, and among thoſe, the Sicur de Meneville, an old ſervant of the Houſe 
of Guiſe, who making reſiſtance where the Artillery was , received a Musket ſhot tho- 
row the ſide. | | 
The Duke of Azmale retired to St. Denis, not _ the heart to carry that news 
to Paris z which being related by the Steur dr Belagny, filled the whole City with in- 
finite-terror, inſomuch as Madam de Mortperſier , and Madam de Gwiſe , could hardly 
confirm their fickle mindes 3 as eafily loſt, as ready and forward to rebel. But the Coun- 
cil of the Vnion being come together, they reſolved to call back the Duke of Mayenne 
afſoon as poſlibly they could, not being confident of any other bodies ſufficiency to de , 
liver ther from the danger of the enemies Army, which, much increaſed Cace the 
Vidtory, overran all the Country. | 
The Duke of Mayerne, after he had left Towrs, having no hope by longer ſtay, to be 
able to make any progreſs againſt both the Armies joined together, had matched back 
with very great fpeed towards Normandy; and being come to Alancon, a great impot- 
tant-City, had (in a manner unexpeRedly ) gotten it by compoſition 3 by - which he 
reaped this benefit, That the Duke of Montpenfier, already victorious in that Province, 
could not turn to unite himſelf with the King's Forces, and iricreaſe his Camp any 
more: And therefore having taken Alaxcon, he intended topals on furthet , with cet- 
tain hopes, that he ſhould every day thake greater progrefs :'* But the fum of _ 
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fairs conſiſting in the City of Paris, and ſeeing that people not onely Rraightned for 
victuals, becauſe the Duke de Loxgxeville cut off all paſſages, but alſo dejeed, diſ- 
couraged, and without his preſence, ready to break out into ſome tumule, he reſolved 
to leave all other attempts, and return preſently to ſettle it. So with his whole Ar- 
my, making great marches, and without offering at any enterpriſe by . the way, he 

> in the beginning of xe into the Ifle of France , which invirons the City of 


came i 
Paris. ; : —_ 
In the mean time, the King, ro whom Poidizers had lately revolted, having put his 


men in order at Chaſtelrault, reſolved to paſs the Loyre, and, marching towards Paris, 
either to ſtraighten that City, or meet the enemy if he advanced to hight in the open 
ficldd. The King of Navarre with his Forces led the Vanguard 3 and before all, the 
Sieur de Chaſtillon with the Avant Comreurs, The King commanded the Battel, with 
whom were the Duke of Montbaſon, the Mareſchals of Biron and Aumont, Monſieur 4O, 
aud many other Lords and Commanders. The Duke of Eſpernon brought up the Rere- 
guard, At the Kings ſecond quarters, he received Letters from Montieur de Sancy by 
an Expreſs, ( who coming diſguiſed along by-ways, brought them ſecretly put upin 
the cover of a Breviary) by which he gave them to underſtand, that having obtained 
from the Swiſſes of the Canton of Berne, not onely to leavy men 3 but alſo a certain ſum 
of Money lent him, upon promiſe, that the King ſhould defend them, and thoſe of Ge- 
y2va from the moleſtation of the Duke of Savoy; he had raiſed Ten thouſand Foot of 
that Nation, Two thouſand German Horſe, and Three thouſand French Firclocks ; 
and that having begun the War with the Duke in the Contines of Geneva, and en- 
gaged the Canton of Berne to make reſiſtance in thoſe parts, till the King having diſ- 
intangled his affairs, could be able to athiſt them with powertul Forces z he being come 
into the Territory of Langres, was marching thorough the Province of Champagne , 
the ſtraight way to Paris, 

This news did not onely rejoyce the King, who was ſollicitous about that buſineſs, 
but the whole Army alſo; there being no man but believed , that with thoſe Forces 
they ſhould in a few weeks be able to curb the Inſurrections of the League : And the 
Kings intent upon that celerity, which he thought neceſſary above all things , made 
made preſent diſpatches ſevcral wayes 3 to the Duke of Lougueville, and Monficur de 12 
Noxe, commanding them, that having gathered as many Forces as poſſibly they could, 
they ſhould move without delay, to meet that Army in Champagn? ; and gave the 
Duke of Montpenfier diretion to follow the Duke of May?nre (who from the con- 
fines of Normandy was turned toward Paris) and come to joyn with him in ſome con- 
yenient place. This order being taken, they continued their intended voyage, 
with ſo general a gladneſs in the Army, that they held the Victory in a manner af- 
ſured. | | : 

But this common joy was ſomething troubled by the misfortune of the Count” de 
Soiſſous, who having been diſpatched by the King with Monſieur de Lavardin to com- 
mand in Bretagne, while he was about to unite himſelf in the City of Rexes, with the 
Gentry of the Province who expected him, being lodged careleſly, and with flender 
Guards at Chaſteau-Gyron , was aſſaulted about midnight by the Duke de Meyceur 
who coming from Vitry with his Forces, had marched a great many Leagues thi- 
therz where, after ſuch reſiſtance as the place would permit, and his ftrengea was 
able to make, the Count at laſt was taken priſoner by the Enemy. By is AC- 
cident the King, was forced ( though he was not in a condition to diminiſh the 
Body of his Army ) to ſend ſome number of men into that Province , under 
Henry of Boxrbon, Prince of Dombes , ſon to the Duke of Montpenfier, who: being 
a youth of but tender years, began to give proof of a generous fpirit, and of a very 
great courage. | 

The Army marched on its way with very great order; and the Vanguard being come 
to Beugency, upon the One and twentieth day of May, the Sieur de Chaſtillon with his 
Troops advanced to get intelligence, and diſcover the wayes of the Country, while at 
the ſame time Monſieur de Savexſe marched with Three hundred Lances, and One hun» 
dred Light-horſe to joyn with the Duke of Mayennes Army. He not being advertiſed 
of the Kings arrival, having left Bonneval a very rich Monaſtery, within the Territories 
of Chartres, went on his way, But the parties ſent out before on cach fide, having 
met, and begun to skirmiſh without knowing one another 3 the Sieur de Chaſtillox 
ſtronger in Forces, and more ready to fight, _ on and charged Savenſe fo on all _ 
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that having killed an Hundred and fifty of his men, who fought valiantly, he,with Six- 
ty Gentlemen, was taken priſoner 3 and having received two wounds in the encoun« 
ter, died. of them within a few dayes after. 

Thus matters going on proſperouſly, upon the Three and twentieth they encamp- 
ed at Gergeau, a Town of a convenient bigneſs, plentiful, and which hath in it one 
of the principal Bridges of the River Loire, In this place commanded the Sicur de 
Falanges, who being ſummoned to yield, and not to hazard the battery of a Royal 
Army, having refuſed to do ſo, the Canon was planted, and after not much difficul- 
ty, the Wall being entred forcibly by aſſault, he was condemned preſently to be hang- 
ed. The Town was ſacked by the Army , and the Defendents cut in pieces ; the 
King, contrary to his nature, uſing very great ſeverity, as one who often alledged, that 
he made not War againſt a lawful Enemy, but perſecuted the obſtinate ſtubborneſs of 
Rebels. Afﬀeer the taking of Gergeav, followed that of Piviers, where the ſame rigor 
was uſed againſt the Magiſirates of the place; Wherefore Chartres not ſtaying ſo 
much as for a Summons, ſet open their Gates, received the King with all his Army z 
and having driven out the dependents of the League, ſubmitted it ſelfto his obedience. 

Thither the news was brought by the Sieur de la Clietle, how the Pope, by a Moxi- 
zory, had declared, that the King ſhould inguyy cenſure, if within the term of Sixty days 
he relcaſed not the Prelates out of Priſonz'and if within the ſame time he made noe 
his due ſubmiſſion for the death of the Cardinal of Gzife z which ſtruck the King ſo 
deeply, that he was above Forty hours without eating or drinking. This laſt reſo. 
lution had been obtained by the Dean of" Rheims, who lately diſpatched to Kome by 
the Duke of Mayenne, had, by amplifying, not onely the reaſons of the League, but at 
ſo the Forces of the Confederates, and the King's weaknefs, at laſt induced the Pope 
unto it, ſo much the more cafily , after the report was divulged , that the King 
treated an agreement with the King of Navarre , and was about to call the Hugo- 
nots unto his party. The Monitory was poſted up in Rome upon the Three and 
twentieth of May, and within a very few dayes after publiſhed at Meaxx, ten Leagues 
diſtant from Paris, the Biſhop of which place was made High-Chancellor by the 
Duke of Mayenne in the Council of the Union, The King was fo grieve for this 
determination of the Pope, that it produced an univerſal ſadneſs, and the progreſs of 
the Army was very much flackened by it. Wherefore the Archbiſhop of Boxrges bes 
gan publickly to comfort him, ſaying, That as the Pope ill-informed, by the ſugge. 
{tion of the Confederates, believing what they did was out of zeal to Religion, had 
pronounced that Sentence : ſo when he ſhould be better informed, 'and afſured that 


. they fought for Paſſion and Ambition, and not for the Apoftolick See, nor for the 


Faith,” he certainly, as a common Father, would change his opinion. But the King, 
after a deep ſigh, replied, That he thought it very hard, that he who had ever fought 
and Jaboured for Religion, ſhould be raſhly excommunicated , becauſe he would not 
ſuffer his own throat to be cut by the Armes of his Rebel-Subjects ; and that thoſe 
who had ſacked Rome, and kept the Pope himſelf priſoner, had never been Excom- 
municated : to which the King of Navarre, who was preſent, anſwered 3 But they 
were victorious, Sir: Let your Majeſty endeavour to conquer, and be aſſured the 
Cenſures ſhall be revoked 3 but if we be overcome , we ſhall all die condemned He- 
reticks. The King aſſented', and all the by-ſtanders did the like 3 and upon that 
hope, order was given the Army ſhould march, and having laid fiege to Eſtampes, 
and that Town being taken by aſſault, the King very much exaſperated , and moved 
by his natural melancholly, now outwardly ſtirred up by ſo many provocations, cauf+ 
ed all the Magiſtrates to be hanged, and gave the pillage of the Town freely to the 
ſoldiers. From Eſt ampes, the King being defirous to ſhut up all the paſſages of thoſe 
Rivers that were fit to ſtreighten the City of Paris, marched on with the body of his 
Army to beſiege Poiſſy, and the Duke of Eſpernon enlarging himſelf with the Reer, took, 
and with the ſame violence ſacked Montereau upon the River Yonne. Poiſſy made ve- 
ry little refiſtance, and the Town yielding it ſelf, the King was Maſter of that brave 
pacious Bridge,which there gives paſſage over the Seine,by the help whereof he was a- 
ble to enlarge himſelf on both ſides the River.In this place the D.of Montpenſier, who had 
follgwed the track of the D.of Mayexne out of Normandy, without receiving any oppoli- 
tior, joined with the King's Army, who intended to make that Town his Magazine, 
gaveithe Government of it to the Sieur de Villiers, and leaving his Baggage, Ammuni- 
on, aid part of his Artillery there, put in a Garriſon of 2000 Foot, ro 
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Poiſſy being taken and manned, the King of Navarre, with his Van-guatd, went 
without delay to beliege Pontoiſe , in which Monſieur d'Alincourt was Governor, and 
with him the Sieur de Hawtfort, put in alſo bythe Duke of Mayenxe, to ſupply what 
ſhould be defeRtive 3 theſe having fortifi'd a Church which ſtood in a corner of the 
Town, and  reduced-it to the form of a Reveline , flood conſtantly upon theix de» 
ſence. The firſt force was imploycd againſt the Church, which battered and affault- 
ed, and no leſs reſolutely defended, maintained it ſelf for the ſpace of nine dayes : at 
the end of which, Hautfort being killed with a Cannon-ſhot, the Church was alſo taken 
and utterly demoliſhed, and- the defendents retired to make good the Walls. Bur the 
Sieur 4 Alincourt being wounded in the ſhoulder, and the moſt valiant of the Defens» 
dents being ſlain by the violence of the Artillery, and in the fury of a bloody affault; 
the reſt were neceſſarily forced to yield z who marched out of the Town upon the 
four and twentieth of Fzly, with this condition, that they ſhould not bear arms again 
in ſervice of the League, till aftes three months. 

The next day after the:taking of Pontoiſe, the forreign Army arrived at Poiſſy. 
bridge 3 for Monſieur de Sancy, being firſt met by the Count de Tavannes, with Five 
hundred Horſe, in the Confines of Bowrgongne, and then'in Champagne by the Duke de 
Longuenille z and the Sieur de 12 Nowe with Twelve hundred Horſe, and Two thou- 
and French Muskettiers, had advanced with great diligence 3 nor durſt the Duke of 
May?nne, whodhad made ſhew that he would oppoſe his paſſage, mect him with ſo 
much weaker Forces 3 {0 that upon Saint James's day they paſſed the Bridge at Po- 
iſy, being received with great joy , and provided for, with great plenty, to refreſh 
themſelves, by Monſieur de Villiers, who had cauſed many carts full of Wine, and pro- 
viſions, to be brought beyond the Bridge, to welcome the Swiſles and the Germans. 
The. next morning, which was Saint Anes day, the King deſired to ſee them, and 
view them in their Diviſions, largely ſpread over the ticlds 3 andbeing accompanied 
by the King of Navarre, and the Duke of Montpenſier , he welcomed and cheriſhed 
the Commanders with great familiarity, honouring them with ſuch warlike preſents, 
as the ſtate of things, in the fury of Arms would permit. There were 10000 Swil- 
ſes,2000 German Foot, 2000 RKeitersz to which the Forces of the King,the Duke 
of Longaeville, the Duke of Montpenſier , the Baron de Gizry, the King of Navarre 
being: added, the Army amounted to the number of Two and forty thouſand 
fighting men. The terror of this Army made all the places thereabout to yield 3 
and the Bridge of St. Cloxd, a place within a League of Paris, having had the bold- 
neſs to ſhut their Gates, upon the nine and twentieth day, was victoriouſly for- 
ced -open, and the relief which the Sicurs de Boxrdaifiere, and Tremblecourt had at- 
tempted to put into it, with two Regiments of Foot, and Four hundred Horſe, was 
likewiſe furiouſly driven back by the Cavalry. | 

The affairs of Paris were already reduced into an excceding ill condition 3 for all the 
| Bridges being loſt, all the neighbouring Towns ſurrendred, all the paſſages of the Ri- 
ver ſtopped, and the City ſtreightned on all ſides, there was no other hope left than 
what the preſence of the Duke of Mayenne and of the Army afforded, which was all 
ſhut up within the circuit of the Suburbs of Paris.. *The Army was : 8000 French 
Foot,and 1800 Horſe 3 but. fo great was the ſcarcity of victual,and the terror that had 
ſeized every one by reaſon of the Kings's proſperous ſucceſſes and ſevere reſolution, 
that within two daycs the French Foot were. reduced ro Five thouſand, and the Ger- 
mans demanding meat and money, began to threaten, that they would go over to the 
Enemies Camp. Nor were the inhabitants more reſolute, or more unanimous than the 
ſoldiers 3 for the common people following the ordinary coutſe, as they had been preci- 
Pitate to rebel 3 ſo hoping by their meannels and obſcurity to lie hid, and eſcape unpu- 
niſhed, were eafily induced to ſubmit themſelves to the King 3 and thoſe who from the 
beginning had been inclined to his devotion, but durſt not declare themſelves, now by 
his being ſo near,and by the danger of the reſt, being become bold and fearleſs, began to 
Perſwade the people through the ſeveral quarters, and to put them into ſuch deſpair of 
the preſent affairs,thart the Duke of Mayenne was no leſs troubled with the inconſtancy 
of the Parifians, than with the potent Forces of the King 3 yet ſhewing courage an- 
{werable to the greatneſs and urgency of the neceſſity, he diſpatched young Meneville 
to the Duke of Lorain ( to whom Jemets, having been befieged by him a whole 
year, was at laſt ſurrendred ) detiring him to come perſonally to his relief, and 
had given order that Four thouſand ar 77 ms by his Commiſhon,ſhould m_ 
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haſte to-join with him, that they -might advance together : to raiſe the ſiege of Paris. 
But theſe Succours were too late, too far off, and too uncertain 3 for the Germans were 
yet in'their own Country, the Duke of Lorain was not well reſolved what he ſhould 
do; the: reputation of the League was ſuddenly fallen in every Province, and the peo« 
ple, the firſt violence of their paiſon bein over, and they fulkof' infinite fear, thought 
every where of returning to the Kings obedience, who having: taken St. Cloud, had 
himſelf begirt the Fauxbourg of St. Hoxore, and all that fide of the Lovre to the River 
and the King of Navarre on the other fide belieged from the Fauxbourg of St. Mar« 
ceau, to that of/St. Germain. The Duke of Mayenne was quartercd in the Fauxbourg 
of St. Germain, and defended both St. Marceax and. St. Vicioire, ' having cauſed his poſts 
to be ſhut up every where with trenches : the Sicur de '/s Caftre, with the Germans 
and a Regiment of Walloons guarded the Fauxbourg of St. Honore, Montmartre, and 
St. "Dennis, which was likewiſe encloſed and fortified with , trenches. In the City 
the Dutcheſſes of Nemours, Montpenfier, and Gmiſe, with the Preachers (though much 
fallen.in courage and reputation) were bufie in animating the people, who appeared 
manifeſtly ſad and dejeted. Monſicur de Rhoſne executing the Office of Camp-Maſter. 
General, ran up and down'to every place 3 and the Prieſts and Fryars had taken up 
Arms, putting themſelves generally upon Military duty. 

The City of Paris — great a ſtraight, and in fo much terrour, (a thing very 
well known to the King, by the frequency of thoſe which ran every hour from the City 
to his Camp) upon the laſt day of Fly, would needs perſonally view the Enemies polts; 
and by the advice of the Mareſchal 4 Awmont, and Monſieur de 12 Noxe, who were 
with him, refolved to refreſh his Army the next day, and upon the ſecond of Anugyf 
to aſſault their Works on every fide 3 being not only confident of a happy iſſue, but as 
it were certain that the Germans would mutiny, and that many in the City would 
take up Arms on his fidey ſome out of their old conſtant inclinations, and ſome by 
their preſent ſervices, to cancel their former faults and inſurre&ions. In his return 

: toward St. Cloud, ſtopping his horſe upon a Hill, from whence he ſaw all the City di- 
be * "ſtinRly, he broke forth into this ſaying 3 Parir, Thou art the Head of the Kingdom, but 
who having a Head too great and 100 capricious 3 it is neceſſary, by letting Blood, to cure thee again, and 
beento Ue% Free the whole Kingdom from thy madneſs : Aud I hope, that within a few days, bere ſal 
mics Works, be neither Walls nor Houſes, but only the very footſteps of Paris. And there was no man 
Raidar Place who did not already make that Prognoftick : And the Duke of Mayenne being refolved 
he looked up- not to out<live his ruine, had determined to get on horfe-back with the Sicurs de 
Ciry of Faris Rhoſne, and de 1a Chaſtre,, and to die honourably by fighting, in that ſpace that lies 

. between the modern Walls of the Town and the Suburbs, which they faw they. could 
not defend. 

But as in the revolutions of this War, ſtrange marvellous accidents have till hap- 
ncd 3 ſo an unexpected and unthought-of chance, provided againſt the exigency of 
that danger, which neither the prudence nor valour of the Commanders were able to 
prevent. There was in Paris one Faques Clement, a Fryar, (of the Order of St. De- 

The birth, axe #7992ck, > which commonly are called Zacobins) born of mean parentage in a Village 
and condition Called Sorbone, in the Territory of the City of Sens, a Young-man, about Two and 
ern wa twenty years of age, and always thought by his Fellow-Fryars, and many others that 
of the Order of knew him, to be a half-witted Fellow, and rather a ſubjeQ of ſport, than to be fear- 
vt, Dominick. - ed, or that any ſerious matter of conſequence was to be hoped for from him. I re- 
member, that (having been often to viſit Fryar Stephano Lufignano, a Cyprian Biſhop 

of Limiſſo,” and Brother of the ſame Order, when the Court was at Paris) I have ſeen 

him, and heard the other Fryars make ſport with him. This Fellow, cither led by his 

|  .  ownfancy, or ſtirred up by the Sermons which he heard daily made againſt Henry of 

Tikes 38,9 Valois, called the Tyrant, and Perſecutor of the Faith, took a reſolution to hazard 
of Vatvis the his life in attempting ſome means to kill him : Nor did he keep this bold thought of his 
Tyrant and | ſecret, but cried out among his Fellow-Fryars, That it was neceſſary to take Arms, 
the Faith, and cut off the Tyrant: Which words, heard by them with their wonted laughter, 
he was in deriſfion called Captain Clement by them all. Many provoked him, by 

telling the Kings proceedings , and how he was coming againſt the City of Paris : 

To whom ( while the Army was far off ) he would anſwer, That it was not yet 

time ,-and that he would not take ſo much pains. But when the King began to 

draw near, he paſling from jeſis to a ſerious determination, told one of his Fa- 


thers , that he had a bold inſpiration to go and kill Henry of Yaleir, and a 
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bitn to counſel him, if he ſhould execute it. The Father having imparted this buſis 
neſs. to the Prior, who was one of the chief Counſellors of the 'League 3 they 
both anſwered , That he ſhould take good: heed, it were no temptation of the Des 
vil ; that he ſhould faſt and pray , begging of God to enlighten his mind what he 
ſhould do. Within a few dayes he came again to the Prior, and the other Father, 
telling them, He had done as they adviſed him , and that he found in himſelf more 
ſpirit than ever to undertake the enterpriſe. The Fathers, (as many faid )baving con- 
erred about the buſineſs with Madam de Montpenſier 3 or (as they of the League will 
have it) of their own proper motion, exhorted him to the attempr, affirming to him; 
That if he lived, he ſhould be made a Cardinal 3 and it he died, tor frecing the City, 
and killing the Perſecutor of the Faith, he ſhould without doubt be canonized for a 
Saint. - The Frier ardently excited by theſe Exhortations, laboured to get a Letter 
of Credit from the Count de Brienxe, who, having been taken at St. Ouyn, was till 
priſoner in the City, aſſuring him, That he was to ſpeak with the King abone a buſi- 
peſs of infinite importance, and which ſhould redound to' his very great contentrhent, 
The Count not knowing the Frier, but hearing how the City. ſtood affeRed, and that 
many plotted to bring in the King, believing the buſineſs to be true which he profeſ- 
ſed todeal in, made no difficulty of granting him the Letterz' with which departing 
upon the laſt day of Fuly in the Evening, he went from the City into the King's 
Camp, where he was preſently taken by the Guards 3 but he ſaying, he had bufineſs and 
Letters to communicate to the King,and having ſhewed the —— f 
to Faques de la Gueſle, the King's Attorney-General, who executed the Office of Au- 
ditor of the Camp. The Sieur de la Gweſle having heard the Frier, and knowing,that 
the King had returned when it was dark, from diſcovering the Enemies Works, told 
him, It was too late for that night, but the next morning? he would bring him to hin 
without fail 3 and that in the mean time, he might ſtay, for his ſecurity, in his Lodg- 
ings. The Frier accepted the invitation, ſupped at Table with /2 Gzeſle, cut his meat 
with a new Knife, with a black Haft, which he had about him . Eat, drank, and ſlept 
without care. And becauſe a Propheſie ran, not onely thorough the Army, but thorough 
the whole Kingdom, That the King ſhould be killed by a Frierz he was asked by ma» 
- ny, if perchance he came for that end: To whom he anſwered without diſturbance, 
That thoſe were not things to be jeſted withal in that manner. In the morning upon 
the firſt day of Azgu(t, Monſieur de la Gueſle went to the King's Lodgings vety early, 


and having told him the Friers defire to ſpeak with him, was'commanded 'preſently to i 


bring him in, though he was not yet quite ready, but ſtill without his Buff-coat(which 
by reaſon of his Arms he was wont to wear) and having on onely a thin Taffaty 


153g. 


| Frier 


Doublet all untruſſed. The Frier being brought in, while they both withdrew to a * Fife, 


Window on one {ide of the room, he delivered the Letter from the Count de Brienne , 
- hich the King read 3 and having bid him proceed to tell his buſineſs, he feigned to feel 
for another Paper to preſent it 3 and while the King ſtood intentively expeRing it, he 
having drawn his wonted Knife out of his ſleeve, ſtruck him on the left fide of the 
Navel, and left all the blade buried in the wound; The King feeling the blow, drew 
forth the Knife, and in drawing of it, made the wound wider, and preſently ſtruck it 
himſelfup to the Haft in the Friers Forehead, who at the ſame time (/a Gueſle running 
him thorough with his Sword) fell inſtantly dead 3 and was no ſooner faln, but Mompes 


rat, Lognac,and the Marqueſs de Mirepoix, Gentlemen of the Kings Chamber, who were Ge 
preſent at the fa, threw him out of the Window, where, by the common Soldiers he and 


was torn in pieces, burnt, and his aſhes ſcattered in the River, 


The King was carried to his Bed, and the wound was not thought mortal by the- 


Chirurgions: Wherefore having called his Secretaries, he cauſed an account of the 
buſineſs to be given to all parts of the Kingdom, exhorting all the Governors not to 
be diſmaid, for that he hoped he ſhould be cured within a few dayes, and be able to 
ride: The ſame he did to the chief Commanders and PRs Officers of his Army 3 
and having preſently ſent for the King of Navarre, committed to him the care of his Ar- 
my, and the diligent proſecution of the enterpriſe. But at night he felt wonderful 
great pain in his wound, and fell into a Fever: Wherefore having called his Chirur- 
. 810ns, and ſearch being made, they found his Intrails were pierced 3 fo that they all a- 
oe his life could not laſt many hours- The King, who deſired to know the truth, 

ing told his danger, cauſed Efierne Bowlogne his Chaplain, to be called , and with 
very great devotion, made Confeſſion of his fins ; But before Abſolution, his Cn. 
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I feſfor having told him, 'that he had heard, the Pope had publiſhed a Moxitory againſt 
5p. bim 3 ps a hs he tbould fatisfie his Conſcience in the preſent entremity: He re» 
plied, Fhat it was true 3 but the Monitory it {cl contained, that in caſe of death he 
might be:abſolved 3 that he would fſatishe the Popes requelt, and promiſed faithfully 
to releaſe the priſoners, though he ſhould believe it would coſt him his Life and Crown ; 
With which ſatisfaction, the Conteflor abſolved him, and gave him the Sacraments the 
ſame night. The King tceling his firength decay, cauſed his Chamber-doors to be 
ſet open, atd the Nobility to be brought in 3 who with abundance of tears and bit- 
ter fighs, ſhewed publick fins of their grief : And turning toward them, the Duke of 
Efpernon, and the Count. d' Axvergne his Nephew fanding by his Bed-fide, he ſaid with 
an audible voice, That /it troubted him not to dic 3 but he was grieved to leave the 
Kingdom in (o great diſorder, and all 'good men aMiicted and perſecuted : That he 
defired no revenge for his death 3 for from his firſt years, he had learned in the School 
of Chriſt to forgiveinjurics,as he had done ſo many in times paſt ; But turning to the 
King of Nevarre , he told him, That if that cuſtom of killing Kings ſhould grow in 
ule, neithar ſhould he, by .conſequence be long ſecure: He exhorted the Nobility to 
acknowledge the King\of Navarre, to:whom the Kingdom of right belonged ; and 
. that they, fhowld not 1tick at the difference in Religion 3 for both the King of Nas 
parre, a man of a fincere noble natuze, would, in the end, return into the boſome of the 
Church, and the Pope, being better informed, would receive him into his favour, to 
prevent, the raine.of the whole Kingdom. Art laſt he embraced the King of N.varre, 
and faid,' repeating it twice over: Brother, 1 aſſure you , you will never be Ki 
wr France, #f your tern not Catholick, and-if you bumble not your ſelf uuto the Church, attex 
which wards , having called his Chaplain, he, in the preſence of them all, rehearſed 
the Creed, after the uſe of the Romax Church, and having Croflſed himſclt, began the 
Niſcrere, but his fpecch failing him in theſe words, Redd: mibi Letitian ſalutis twi, he 
years, — yielded up the Ghoſt contentedly,having lived Thirty fix years, and reigned Fittcen, 
two montks: and juſt:two months. In his death ended the line of Kings of the Houſe of Valoi, 
the Houſe 7 and the poſterity of Philip #be Third, ſuxnamed the Hardy, and by vcrtue of the Salique 
him, and the Law, the Crown devolved to the Family of Bozerboy, neareſt of the Blood, and des 
Noon a__ ſcended from Kobert Count of Clermont the ſecond ſon of St. Lowis. | 
| The whole Army being wonderfully grieved at ſo fad, fo fatal an accident, and ef- 
pecially the Nobility, who accompanied the death of their Prince with tears, which 
came from the bottom of their hearts: but on the other ſide, the Pariſians ſhewed 
profuſe figns of joy , and ſome among the Great Ones, who had ill then wom 
mourning for the death of the Lords of Gziſe,did again put on their Gallantry and rheir 
feathers, and leaving off black , clothed themſelves in Green 3 though the Duke of 
Mayenne, with the wonted moderation of his prudence, far from ſuch like demonlira- 
* tions, minded onely how to excuſe himſelf, and divulge with all diligencc, that he had 
no hand in the bufineſs, and that it was dircaly and immediately the Hand of Hea- 
ven z which nevertheleſs was believed by few 3 for the opinion which was conceived, 
was not to be rooted out of mens minds, it being unlikely that the chief men of the 
Union, and particularly the Prior.a truſty Counſcllor of the Grand-Council of it, fhoutd 
not have conferred about the fact with the Princes, -and with their privity exhorted, 
and with effeQual motives ſpurred on the ſimplicity of the Frier : but as the faRtious 
occurrences of Civil Wars are full of Lyes and fabulous inventions, others added 
many fictions to the truth, which a certain Writer, perhaps through ignorance , 
or heedleſneſs,or elſe through hatred, hath not ſhunned to publiſh in his Writings. 
But howſoever it were, it is indeed a thing worthy of very great confideration, to 
think how the ſingular vertues and eminent qualities of fo brave a Prince ſhould come 
to {o cruel, ſo unfortunate an end 3 from thence to learn this excellent Leſſon, That | 
the skilfulne(s of the Pilot avails but little, if the wind of divine favour, which with 
eternal Providence governs mortal affairs, help not to bring our aCtions into their, 
deſired port: For in Henry the Third were-all amiable qualities, which, in the begin- 
ning of his years, were exccedingly reverenced and admired 3 fingular prudence, royal . 
'magnanimity , inexbauſted magnificence, moſt profound piety, moſt ardent zeal in 
Religion , perpetual love to the good, implacable hatred to the bad, infinite deſire of 
' doing good to all , popular cloquence , pleaſantnefs becoming a Prince , gene- 
rous courage, valour, and wonderful dexterity in Arms 3 for which vertues, du» 
zing the xcign of his Brother, he was more admired and eficemed than the K, binſs: 


/ 
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He was a General before he was a Souldier, and a great States-man before he came to 
years of maturity 3 he made War with power, deluded the experience of the moſt fa- 
mous Commanders, won bloody Battels, took in Fortreſſes that were held impreg- 
nable, gained the hearts of people far remote, and was renowned and glorious in the 
mouths of all men: yet, when being come to the Crown, he ſought out ſubtil in- 
ventions to free himſelf from the yoke and ſervitude of the FaGtions, both parties con- 
ceived ſuch a hatred againſt him 3 that his Religion was counted hypocrifiez his Pru- 
dence, a wicked craftineſs; his Policy, meanneſs of ſpiricz his Liberality, licentious 
and unbridled prodigality ; his Aﬀability, was contemned 3 his Gravity, hated 3 his 
Name, deteſted 3 his private Converſations, imputed to enormous vices 3 and his Death, 
being extreamly rejoyced at by fatious men and the common people, was raſhly judged 
to be the ſtroke of Divine Juſtice, 

Aﬀter the Kings death, the Army remained that day as it were aſtoniſhed and ftu- 
pified ; nor were the Pariſians in leſs wonder and amazement, when by an unexpe&ed 
accident they ſaw themſelves left quiet that day, wherein with terrour they looked for 
nothing but their utter deſolation. But the King of Navarre being gone preſently to 
his lodging at St. Cloud, though he had determined in his mind to aſſume the Arms 
and Title of France, was 'doubtful, ſollicitous, and very uncertain what might come 
of itz for the Hugonots that depended on him,. were few and weak, and if he ſhould 
ſcem to acknowledge the Scepter from them, he ſhould without queſtion alienate the 
ſtronger, and more numerous party, In the Catholicks he could have but little con- 
fidence, differing from them in Religion, not having gained them by the merit of for- 
mer benefits, having ever been far trom them, nay their Enemy, and not ſo much as 
known by ſight unto moſt part of them, until that tmme. As for the Foreign Forces, he 
knew not what they would reſolve to do with themſclves, being under Commanders 
of ſmall credit and authority, without Commiſſions from their Princes, and'/for want 
of money, rather in a condition to mutiny and disband , than to yield obedience to 
him, that had nor mieans to ſatisfie them: for the King of Navarre, newly come out 
of that narrow corner, where he had been ſhut up ſo many years, was fo far from be- 
ing able to pay them, that he had not wherewithal to maintain himſelf; and in the 
dead Kings Treaſury was found very ſmall ſtore of money, the gulf of War having 
ſwallowed up both the Revenucs which were gotten in , and thoſe ſums which his 
Friends had lent him in times of great need. To this was added the diſguits which 
many chief men had againſt him : the Duke of Montpenfier, though of the ſame Fa- 
mily, yet in reſpe& of Religion, whereof he was molt obſervant, had very little cor- 
reſpondence with him, not being able to endure, and counting it a ſhame to the whole 
Family, to ſee him encompaſſed with Hugonot Miniſters and Preachers. The Count 
@ Auvergne, Baſtard of France, a young man, of herce nature, for flight occaſions, as 
puoining of Souldiers, and dividing of ſpoil, was ſcarce wont to ſalute him 3 Mon- 
ieyr de Vitry, Monſieur de Villiers, and many others, who in times paſt had received 
benctits from the Houſe of Gziſe, and had lately ſerved the deceaſed King, becauſe their 
courage would not ſuffer them to be called and accounted Rebels, now that reſpe&, 
and the bond of obcdicnce being looſened by his death, could in no wiſe bend their 
minds to follow an Enemy to the Houſe of Lorain 3 and which imported moſt of all, 
the Duke of Eſpernon, who, as the cuſtom is, hated and perſecuted all thoſe who he 
thought might remove him from the degree he held , or get before him in his Maſters 
favour, had broken almoſt openly with him in the- Kings life time: for the King of 
Navarre having taken notice that the Duke of Eſpernon bore him ill will, and aimed 
to put him in diſgrace with the King, as a man of an open courage, and free ſpeech, 
had complained manifeſtly of him, ſaying, That if he thought to uſe him as he had 
done the Lords of Gziſe, he would not endure it: and Eſperzon on the other ſide, 
had ſaid more than once, That the King of Navarre was wont to make War not in 
Royal Camps, and with Military Diſcipline, but like a Free-booter,, or a Plunderer 3 
and that all outrages and inſolencies were committed by the Hugonots 3 and at the 
taking Eſtampes, having found a Souldiex>f the King of Navarre's own Troopof Dra- 
goons, who to ſteal the Pix out of. a Church, had thrown the Sacrament upon the 
ground, he killed him preſently with his own hand 3 ſo that between them there was 
no very good intelligence. For all theſe reafons the King of Navarre was ſurrounded 
with {traits and difficulties , not being aſſured what might ſucceed upon his Declara - 
tion 3 and ſo much the rather, becauſe he knew many were ſecretly come from Paris 
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into the Camp, to work upon the mindes of ſuch as were diſcontented, and that th & 
Duke of Mayenne would give to all very large conditions. 

But if the King was tormented with theſe doubts, and involyed in theſe cares, the 
mindes of particular men were no lefs troubled and perplexed; for the Hugonots doubt- 
ed, that the King would make more account of attaining to the Crown, than of per- 
ſeveririg in their Religion, and therefore feared he would eafily reconcile himſelf to 
the Church: and the Catholicks ſeeing him environed by du Pleſſis Mornay, des 4- 
mours a Miniſter, and the Siexr de 1a Noxe, and many others who were firm Calviniſts, 
and calling to mind paſt experiences, believed he would not forſake that Religion, and 
thoſe men with whom he had lived long , and ſuſtaineg the difficulties of his ad- 
verſe fortune 3 and many of each Religion were drawn and byaſſed by diverſe ſeveral 
intereſts. 

The affairs of the Army beirg ſo uncertain and diftrated, the Catholicks, who 
were the greatcr part, gathered themſelves together the night before the third of Ay- 
guſt, to conſult what reſolution” they ſhould take. Here their opinions were different ; 
for many thought beſt to follow and uphold the Crown by all means in the King of 
Navarre, that they might not wrong the juſtneſs of his Cauſe, and violate the $4- 
lique Laws , but conſerve the Kingdom in the lawful Succeſſion: They faid, that by 
doing otherwiſe, it was neceſſary either to divide the Kingdom among ſo many Pet. 
ty-Kings, as there were armed Princes and Pretenders 3 or elſe ſubmit themſclves to 
the rule and arbitrement of ſtrangers : That this was the true way to foment diſcord, 
and make the Civil Wars perpetual, to the deſtruQtion of the publick , and of every 
particular man, and to expoſe their common Country to new dangers, fatal accidents, 
and moſt cruel-ſlaughters: That the hand of God was plainly ſeenz which favouring 
the juſtice of his Cauſe, had, in an opportune conjunCture, armed him with Forces,re- 
conciled him with his good Subjects, and put him miraculouſly in a condition to be a- 
ble to attain to, and defend his Crown : That it was a pious thing to follow the Mo- 
tives and Diſpoſals of Heaven, and to leave the care of future matters to Divine Pro- 
vidence: That,by the Laws of God, Princes were to be born withal, and not to be 
deſpoiled of their Rights and Inheritance for any particular detect : That the King of 
Navarr? was an ingenuous Prince, full of clemency, modeſty , and fincerity : That in 
him there was no cauſe to fear a violent or tyrannical power, but to hope tor a good 
and lawful Government 3 and liberty of Life and Conſcience, which he till then had 
granted to every one : That finally, it was a thing unworthy of the French Name and 
Nobility, to adhere to Rebels, who had impiouſly imbrued their hands in the bowels of 
their Prince, and with manifeſt wrong and violence endeavourcd to deprive and de- 
ſpoil the Blood Royal of the lawful Succeſſion of the Crown: But on the contrary, 
That it was an ation worthy the nameof Cavaliers, which they profeſſed , to vindi- 
cate their juſt blood, unjuſtly ſhed by his Subjects, and to maintain the true and law- 
ful Heirs of the Crown in the poſſeſlion of the Kingdom. The Authors of this opi- 
nion were the Sicur ds Rambouillet, the Baron de Gizry, and eſpecially the Duke of 
Longueville, 

But many others argued on the contrary ſide, That they ought to obſerve Divine, 
before Humane Laws and that the health of the Soul was alwayes to precede tranſi- 
tory worldly things 3 that the reſpe& of Religion, in the Succellion of Kings , was 
antient: For, that depends upon the Law of Nature, and this upon the Particular 
Conſtitutions and Poſitive Rights of Nations: That the example of England was very 
near and remarkable, where the Princes alteration of Religion, had cauſed the deſtrudti- 
on of the Catholicks, and the alienation of the whole Kingdom from the Apoſtolick 
See: That the miſeries of Wars, and the calamities they bring along with them,might 
be ended in a ſhort time but the danger of loſing their Faith and Souls, extended it 
ſelf to their Children, and Grand-children, and to their whole poſterity for ever, which 
would receive an eternal loſs, and prejudice, by their preſent connivence : That it was 
true, Princes were to be born withal, though wicked, and of a different Religion 3 but 
that was meant by ſuch as were already plated and eſtabliſhed in the Throne, not of 
ſuch as were to be received and eſtabliſhed anew : That the King of Navarre had, by 
many means, with a thouſand intreaties, and redoubled reaſons, been perſwaded by the 

States-General, and by the earneſt defire of the late King, to change his Religion,and 
yet could never be drawn from Calviniſm: And if he would not leave it in his cx- 


treat neceſlity, it was not to be hoped, that he would do it in the proſperity of fore 
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tune 3 That what was ſaid of his nature and qualities , were very true but that he 2599. 
was ſo exceedingly affeted torhis Religion, that he would think he did well in for- | 
cing mens Conſciences: And though he had not a tyrannical mind, yet one of a diffe- 
rent nature might perchance ſucceed him : That at that preſent it was fit to foreſee 
the future, and not to alienate a moſt Chriſtian Kingdom from. its obedience to the 
- Pope, and from the. Fellowſhip of the Church of God. This Argument was held by 
Monſieur 4*0, the Sicur de Manny his Brother, Monſicur dEntraguos, Dompiere rhe 
Field-Marſhal, and the greater number of the Aſſembly. 

Betweeh theſe two contrary opinions aroſe a third, as it were in the middle of the 
balance, held by the Mareſchal de Biron, the Duke of Luxembourgh, the Duke of Eſper- 
#01, and the wiſeſt among them, That the King of Navarre ſhould be declared King LY 
of France, and that they ſhould ſerve and uphold him in that quality 3 but upon aſſu- 7X _— 
rance, that he would change his Religion, and embrace and maintain the Roman Ca- to declare the 
tholick Faith : And this motion was drawn from the Will and Prudence of their dead F % 229 
King, who at his death had declared him lawful Succeſſor z but had alſo at the fame vpon aſſurance 
time admoniſhed him, that he ſhould never be King in peace, if he embraced not the 2x5 yould 
Roman Religion. | | Religion. 

This reſolution was in a manner generally followed, and charge was given to thoſe 
that had propoſed it, to let the King underſtand, with all modeſty, what they had de- 
texkmined. The Duke of Luxembourg, accompanied with the reſt, carried the Meſſage, 
and told him, That the Princes, Lords, and Officers of the Crown, together with the mu Duke of 
Catholick Nobility that was in the Army, which were.the greateſt and beſt part of the delivers the 
Kingdom, were ready to acknowledge him King of France, to ſerve and maintain him {lution of 
againſt every one, fince God and Nature had called him .to the Crown by a lawful Lords, in the 
Succeſſion : But withal they beſought him, that for the general contentment and rea- ("p00 ht 
ſonable atisfaQion of all his SubjeRs, for the good, peace and tranquillity of his King- 
dom : for the honor of his own Perſon, and for that which became the Title of a 
moſt Chriſtian King, he would be pleaſed to turn to the Catholick Religion, and to 
come again into the boſome of the holy Church, to take away the pretences of his 
- enemies , and the ſ(cruples of conſcience of his ſervants. to the end, that he might be ſcr- 
ved, obeyed and honoured with the univerſal applauſe of them all: That His Maje- 
ſty would not think this their propoſition, and moſt humble ſupplication, ſtrange 3 for 
it would appear much more ſirange to their conſciences , and the whole Chriſtian 
World, That one ſhould be eſtabliſhed King of France, who was no Catholick, as all 
his glorious Predecefſors had been, from Clouis the firſt King that received Baptiſm. 

The King, though he was much troubled and perplexed in mind, yet cither prefer» 
ring his Religion before the Crown, or knowing , that by pleafing his new Catholick _ 
Subjes, he ſhould diſpleaſe the Hugonots his old adherents, took alſo the middle way, 200 0 | 
and anſwered, That he returned thanks with a moſt fincere French heart to the No Catholicks, 
bility, for their acknowledgment of his Right: That he knew them to be the prin- ma = a 
cipal Member of the Crown, the foundation of the Kingdom in time of War, and the ing his Religi- 
eſtabliſhment of his Scepter : That he embraced them all with tenderneſs of heart, ®* 
being ready to requite their duty and fidelity, both in publick and in particular: But 
deſired, that they would not think it ſirange, if he did not fo preſently ſatisfie their 
firſt requeſts, becauſe the quality of the thing demanded, —_— a convenient time of 
advice, and the ripeneſs of a grounded reſolution ; That he ſet a greater value up- 
" on his Soul and Conſcience, then upon all earthly greatneſs: That he had been 
brought up and inſtructed in that Religion , which yet he held to be the true one 3 
but nevertheleſs, he would not therefore be ſtubborn and” obſtinate : That he was 
ready to ſubmit himſelf, either to a General, or National Council, and to the Inſtrufti- 
ons, which without palliating the Truth, ſhould be given him by learned conſcienti- 
ous perſons. But that theſe were Motives which proceeded from God , effects of the 
muturity of time, and which ought to be laboured for in peace and tranquillity , 
and not amidſt the noiſe of Arms and War , and with a Dapger at a Mans 
Throat: ,That he had a firm reſolution to endeavour the ſatisfaftion of his Sub- 
jects, and the contentment of his Kingdom 3 but that conjun@ure was not proper to 
put his good deſires in effe, leſt his ation and declaration ſhould ſeem feigned and 
counterfeit, and extorted by torce, or elſe perſwaded by worldly intcreſts: Wherefore he 
intreated them to ſtay till a fit opportunity.z and if in the mean time they deſired any con- 
dition or ſecurity for the maintenance of the Catholick Religion in the ſame condition it 
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was at that preſent, he was ready to give them all the ſatisfaQion they could wiſh 


for. = f | 
With this Anſwer the Deputies returned to the teſt of the Cathotlicks aſſembled in 


the Hoſtel- de Gondi;, and the King with his moſt intimate friends retired likewiſe 
to conſult, The Sieur de 1a Nowe, a man of great experience in worldly affairs,though 
he were a Hugonot, told the King frecly, - That he muſt never think to be King of 
France, if he-turned not Catholick 3 but that he ſhould endeavor to do it with his repu- 
tation, and without doing injury to thoſe who had long ſerved and upheld him: On 
the other ſide, d« Plefſis Mornay, and the Miniſters ſtood for Liberty of Conſcience, and 
the Cauſe of God, againſt earthly greatne(s3 and , niagnifying the Forces of their 
party, told him, That they who had ſo many years defended and preſerved him,would 


+ alſo be ſiifficient* to eſtabliſh him in the Kingdom. The King knew that theſe were 


fwayed by their own intereſts, and joyning in opinion with Monheur de 12 Noe, rg. 


| folved within himſelf to turn Catholick 3 but as a generous and magnanimous Prince, 


would not ſeem to do itout of ambition, or conſtraint ; and he believed the Propofi- 
tion he:had made to the Catholicks to be very reaſonable 3 ſo that he was determi- 
ned to continue that reſolution , adding only the prefixed limits and circumftances of 
time. 25's 

- God ſeemed miraculouſly to inſpire the ſame thought into the Catholick party ; 
for though many of them, and particularly ſome Prelates that were in the Camp,did Op= 
poſe itz yet the greater part, kindled with a juſt indignation for their King's death, 
could not hear. of any agreement or accommodation with the League : wherefore, it 
was at laſt concluded, That the King, taking a prefixed time for his converſion, ſhould 
ſecure the ſtate of the Catholick Religion, and that upon thoſe terms they would re« 
ceive and follow him. | 

- The Deputies having carried this reſolution , and Treated along time with the 
King and his Counſellors , at laſt a Writing was mutually agreed on between both 
parties, whereby-the Catholick Princes, Lords, Officers of the Crown, Nobility and Sol- 
diers on the one fide, acknowledged: Hexry of Boxrhox to be their Jawful Prince, and 
took an Oath of fidelity to him as King of France, promiſing him due obedience, and 
to ſerve and uphold him againſt every one: And on the other fide, He ſwore , and 
promiſed, upon the word of a King, to make himſelf be inſtructed within fix months, 
in the Catholick Religion, 'by an Aſſembly of conſpicuous perſons 3 and if need were, 
to call a- National Council, to the Decrees whereof he would humbly ſubmit himſelf; 
and in the mean time promiſed to maintain the fame Roman-Catholick-Apoſtolick 
Religion inviolate, not to innovate or change any thing, in it, of what: kind ſoe- 
ver, but to proteQq, defend, and ſecure it with all his power 3 to diſpoſe of Eccle- 
fiaſtical Benefices and Revenues (in the manner obſerved by the Kings his Prede- 
ceſfors) to fit, and ſufficient perſons, of the ſame Religion to cauſe the uſe of it, and 
the ceremonies thereof to be publick and principal in all places under his jurifdiQion, 
as he had eſtabliſhed in the Agreement made with the late King, in the moneth of 4- 
pril laſt paſtz that he would put no Officers, nor Governors, but ſuch as were Catho- 
licks in thoſe Towns which were under his obedience, nor in thoſe which for the - 
time to come ſhould ſubmit themſelves unto him, or ſhould be taken ; except onely 
thofe places which had been already granted to the Hugonots 3 that he would admit 
none to any Dignities, Offices of the Crown, or Magiſtracies whatſoever , but ſuch 
perfons as publickly profeſſed the Catholick Religion that he would conſerve and 
maintain the Princes, Peers of France, Minifters of the Crown, Lords, Gentlemen, Ci- 
ties and Corporations , and the three States of France in theix wonted Beings, Privi- 
ledges, Immunities,Prerogatives, Offices, Places, and Magiſtracies, without any prejudice 
or innovation whatfocver 3 that he would endeavour to take juſt and fitting revenge 
for that Parricide committed upon the perſon of King Henry the Third, by ſevere cx- 
emplary puniſhment, and the deſtruction and extirpation of diſobedience and rebellion; 
finally, that he permitted his Catholick Subje&s to ſend an Ambaſſador to the Pope, to 
inform him of the reaſons why they had acknowledged him, and ſworn fidelity unto 
him, and to ſue for, and obtain thoſe things of the Apoſtolick See, which they ſhould 
think convenient for the univerſal good of the Kingdom. 

- Upon the fourth day 4 this Writing was ſinged by the King, on the one part,and 
on the other by moſt of thoſe that were preſent in the Camp > and was after- 


ward authorized and regiſtre> in the Parliament of Toxrr, according wo 
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. form which was wont to be obſerved by thoſe Courts in the times of former Kings. 
. Thus the necellity of preſent affairs , and the freſh paſſion for the Kings death, ſet- 
led this accommodation, which at another time would certainly not have been com- 
- poſed. | 
i was not this Agreement able to retain every body 3 for the Duke of Eſpernor, 
'who under colour of contending for precedency with the Marecſchals of Biro#; and 
- Aumont, had not ſigned the Writing, becauſe they, as Marcſchals, being in the Camp, 
pretended to ign firſt, and he as Duke and Peer of France pretended the fame, doubt- 
-ing be ſhould be ill uſcd by the King, and that in his preſent wants, he would either 
by intreatics , or force, wring ſome money from him, .(whercof he was known to 
have very great (ſtore) alledging that he had obtained leave trom the late King to re- 
-tutn to his Governments, departing the next day from the Army with his Troops, 
and with many who following the example, took that occation to return to their own 
houſes 3' and having made his journey thorow Toxrain, he paſſed by Loches, and came 
at laft to Angouleſme. Feban Sieur de Villiers, who had the Government of Poiſy, a 
man very zealous in the Catholick Religion, and who in his younger years had been 
exalted by the Lords of Gziſe , thoſe obligations ceaſing which he had to the late 
King, gave up his Government, with the Artillery and Ammunition of the Army, to 
Filbert Sicur de la Guich?, who by. order from the King received it, and with two 
"hundred Horſe, and many Gentlemen that followed him, retired into his own Coun- 
try 3 and the ſame did many others ſeverally. Monkieur de Vitry, with a bolder re- 
ſolution, (which nevertheleſs was alſo followed by many) went over to the League 
without any demur, alledging that he ſaw no certainty at all in the Kings promiſes, 
and that he would not bear Arms againſt the Catholick Religion in favour of the Hu- 
gonots: and the common Souldiers, ſome out of impatiency, ſome for want of mo- 
ney, ſome for fear of future ſufferings, began of themſelves to disband ſeatteringly,in 
ſuch a manner, that by the ſeventh of Arngut the Army was diminiſhed above half in 
number, and decreaſed ſtill daily. The ſame was feared of the Swiſſes 3 but the Ma- 
reſchal de Biron, who now followed his old inclination more than cver, did by reaſons 
and intreaties induce them to promiſe that they would follow the King for the ſpace 
of two months, till they ſhould receive new Commillions from their Cantons 3 towards 
which, reaſons and intreatics prevailed not ſo much, as a good ſum of money, which 
the King borrowed of his Friends, and divided ſecretly among their Commanders : fo 
that without demanding further pay, but living upon free-quarter, they followed the 
Kings Name and Colours very quietly. Nor were the Hugonots more firm, or better 
ſatished than the reſt 3 for having conceived hopes that the King, who had been bred 
up, nouriſhed, defended and maintained by them, would, now he had attained the 
Crown, exalt their Religion , put Offices and Dignities into the hands of his ancient 
Conhidents , and truſt more in thoſe Forces which had made him victorious among a 
thouſand dangers, than in the doubtful conditional promiſes of the Catholicks 3 now 
they ſaw the contrary, accuſed him of ingratitude: and had ic not been that they 
hoped he did but temporizc till he were ſctled in his Kingdom, and that then he 
would do quite contrary to what he had promiſed, (which beliet was by him cunningly 
fomented in his conferences with them) they would without doubt have utterly for- 
faken him 3 and yet for all that opinion, very few followed him, and thoſe unwil- 
lingly enough 3 for many, becauſe they thought not themſelves ſecure, others out of 
anger and diſcontent disbanded, and returned in great abundance to the Citics of their 
party. 
But the King having accommodated his mind, and fitted it to the preſent necectiy, 
having aſſumed the Name and Arms of King of Fran:e , and not being able to 
make new expences, made uſe of the late Kings houſhold-ſtuff, the fame Purple fer- 
ving to mourn for his Predeceſſor, which he till then had uſed for the death of his 
Mother 3 and knowing that mens minds were not yet well ſetled under his obedience, 
and that his own weakneſs was deſpiſed of many, heby the vivacity of his wit, by the 
readineſs of his anſwers, and by the familiarity of his converſation, bchaving himſelt 
rather as a Companion , than as a Prince , and with large promiſes making up the 
wants of his preſent condition , endeavoured to fſatisfie all , and to win the love of 
every one, ſeeming to acknowledge the Kingdom, and the reputation of his aQtions 
ſometimes to this man, ſometimes to that man , ſeverally, and profeſling to be 
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themſelves: To the Hugonots he ſeemed to lay open, and truſt his moſt intimate 
thoughts, and to acknowledge the foundation of his hopes to be in them. To the 
Catholicks he did very great honours, ſpeaking with much reverence of the Pope, and 
the Apoſtolick See 3 alwayes honouring the Eccletiaſtical Order, and ſhewing himſelf 
inclined to the Roman Religion, gave figns of a ſudden undoubted converlion, 
To the common-people , he ſhewed himſelf compathonate of their burthens, and 
of the calamities of War and to the {meaneſt of them , excuſed the neceſſity of 
taking free-quarter upon them for his Army, laying all the fault upon his Enemies, 
To the Gentry with words and geſtures full of reſped&, he gave the glory of true 
French-men , of preſervers of their Country, and reſtorers of the Royal Family , al- 
luring every one by theſe arts to follow him 3 eating in publick , ſetting oper. his 
moſt private lodgings to every one, not concealing the neccfſity of his private conditi- 
on, and propoſing thoſe things in a jefting way, which could not ſo well be difcover- 
&d in ſerious Counſels. 

But the Army being already reduced to ſo ſmall a number, that not onely the fiege 
of Paris could not be continued, but that it was needful to provide ſpcedily againtt 
the imminent danger'which was ſo near ( for the League, fince the King's death, in- 
creaſed every moment in ftrength and reputation : ') He being in private with the 
Mareſchals of Biron and Aumont, the Sieur de la Nowe, and the Duke of Montpenfier, 
( who having quieted his conſcience by the King's promiſe, had, for the intereſts of 
their common Family, firmly reſolved to follow him) conſulted a long time what 
courſe would be leaſt prejudicial to take in that preſent condition... And becauſe he had 
no means to keep the whole Army together, which though he had been able to do, 
would , within a few dayes, have been inferior to the Forces of the League t 
determined,that the King, with the Duke of Monrpenfier,and the Mareſchal de Biroy, 
ſhould retire into the Province of Normandy, that the Mareſchal d' Amour ſhould go 
into Champagne, and the Duke of Lougueville with Monfieur de la Noue, into Picardy, to 
keep thoſe Provinces faithfal,and to re-unite thamſclves when time and occafton ſhould 
require. 

Bur the King knowing the vaſt ſtructure of the League, and how difficult the bur- 
den of Civil War is to be born, defired to try the hope of an agreement with the Duke 
of Mayenn?, not being willing in any manner to be faulty to himſelf, or to neglcR any 
poſſible means of ſetling himſelf in the Crown 3 wheretore many men being come in- 
to the Camp for ſeveral intereſts, he made uſe of the occafion 3 and hearing that one 
Bigot, a near Servant to Monficur de Villeroy, was there, he cauſed him to be brought 
unto him by the Sicur de Chaſtillon, and bad him to let his Maſter know, that he de- 
fired infinitely to ſpeak with him, and that if he' would chuſe the place of interview, 
he ſhould have a Safe-conduct ſent him, and all neceſſary ſecurity. 

The Sieur de Villeroy had taken part with the League, not only out of anger, be- 
cauſe he was ſo ſuddenly diſmifſed from the Court , but becauſe the Government of 
Lyons after the death of Monſieur de Mandelot, was, contrary to the promiſes the King 
had made him, given firſt to the Duke of Nemoxrs, and then to Monſicur de la Guiche, 
putting by Alincourt his Son, who upon that hope had married the Daughter of Man- 
delot : To which cauſes of diſcontent he added, for a more potent excuſe, that all his 
Land lying within the Territories of Paris, and his Court-Penfion being taken from 
him, he knew not how to maintain himſelf, if he joined not with that party, where- 
in he might enjoy the Revenue of his Eftate. But however it were, Bzgot having deli- 
vered the Kings Meſſage, he not being willing to do any thing without the Duke of 
Mayenne's leave, told him what Meſiage he had received from the King : But the Duke 
would not let Villeroy go to the meeting, alledging, that it could not be done fo ſe- 
eretly, but it would be generally known, and by conſequence thoſe of his party would 
fuſpeR ſomething, and fall into a jealouſfie : That affairs were in a very hopeful con- 
dition , and that it was not good to diſturb them incontiderately , being they might 
ealily be crofſed 3 and therefore only gave way, that he might receive a Gentleman 
in his houſe at Paris, and treat with him, if the King were pleaſed to ſend one for 
that purpoſe. With this Anſwer Bigot returned to the Camps and the King not 
ſcorning any kind of means to advance his fortune, and to let the Catholicks know 


_ that he deſired Peace, ſent preſently the Sjeur de 1a Marfillere his Cabinet-Secretary. 


He not having been able to obtain leave to ſpeak perſonally with the Duke of May- 
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Duke of his good inclination to conſent to peace, and to repreſent unto him, how ne- 
ceſlary it was for the general good ; That he did yery much eſteem the Dukes L 
and deſired to make him his Friend, and to have him near him in an honourable degree 
of favour ſuitable to his condition : That the Duke ought now to lay aſide his vain 
hopes of ſeeing bim totally abandoned and forſaken ; for all the Princes, Officers of thie 
Crown, Lords, Gentlemen, and others, that were both in, and out of the Army, had 
{worn Allegiance to him, and promiſed him their atliftance, he having ſatisfied them 
in what concerned Religion, by a reciprocal promiſe made in writing, the copy where- 
of he left with the Sieur de Villeroy, to ſhew unto the Duke : That not only. the Hu- 
gonots, but even the Catholicks of the Army themſelves, were much diſpleaſed with 
the Duke for the Kings death, and had ſolemnly ſworn to proſecute their revenge, till 
they were fully ſatisfied : That he had promiſed the ſame, and was interefſed in it3 
ſo that if (6 univerſal a good and benefit, as the peace of the Kingdom, did not make 
him yicld, and alſo mollifie the hearts of thoſe that were offended, he ſhould not be 
able to do it afterwards, under colour of any other excuſe 3 and that therefore the 
Duke ſhould think upon it, and embrace this occaſion of _— the affection of ſo 
many Catholicks, and ſo much Nobility, who, the reſpe& ot Peace being taken away, 
would for ever be his bitter irreconcileable Enemies : Finally, That he ſhould propound 
ſome Conditions for the King was extreamly diſpoſed to fatishe him in whatſoever 
was poſſible. Which things being told the Duke by Monſieur de Villeroy, he had com- 
miſſion to anſwer, That the Duke had no private enmity with the King, and for his 
own part honoured, and held him in the higheſt. veneration 3 but that Religion and 
Conſcience would not ſuffer him to enter into that Treaty with him: That it his late 
Brothers had in the Kings life-time taken Arms to hinder the Crown from falling to a 
Prince of a different Religion, as by the Duke of Alancor's death they doubted that 
it might now, that the neceſſity was more urgent, and the danger already preſent, 
. he could not lay down thoſe Arms that were taken up, without doing injury to the 
memory of his Brothers, to his own Conſcience , and to the folemn Oath he had ta- 
ken : That he had engaged his Faith, and given his Life to the Publick Cauſe, when 
he had accepted the Office of Lieutenant-General of the State 3 and that having de- 
cared and acknowledged the Cardinal of Bowrbon King to whom the Kingdom had 
been judged to belong , he could not break his Faith to him, nor reſolve of any thing 
till the ſaid Cardinal were at liberty, and all thoſe of his party aſſembled together : 
That if the Kings death had made him ſo many Enemies, he hoped God would de- 
fend his innocence 3 but his contentment was fo great to ſce the death of his Brothers 
revenged, that he was very willing to undergo all the hatred he had gotten by it : That 
he ought not, nor could not give counſel to that King againſt whom he had taken up 
Arms: But he might caſily know, that the liberty of the Cardinal of Boxrbon, and 
his converſion, were neceſſary to precede the Treaty. With theſe general terms a Mas 
ſiliere returned to the King, at the time when becauſe he was able to ſtay no longer, he 
raiſed his Camp from St. Cloud, and the Towns adjacent. 

The reſolutions after the Kings death had been no lefs doubtful and perplexed in 
Paris, than they had been in the Kings Camp: For the Duke of Mayenne*'s Friends 
and kinred, eſpecially Madam de Montpenſier, exhotted and counſelled him, to make 
himſelf be cleted and declared King of France, by the party which he commanded 3 
utging to him, that he ought not to omit that ſo great, ſo opportune occaſion of tran(- 
terring the Crown into his Family, which had formerly been poſſeſſed by his Anceſtors, 
he being already acknowledged the Head, and obeyed by the principal Cities of the 
Kingdom, by fo great a number of the Nobility, and by the greater part of the Cler- 
BY : They ſaid, the Controverſie was between him, already acknowledged and obey- 
cd by thoſe of his party, and a Prince of a different Religion, whoſe Inheritance might 
with reaſon be called in queſtion, both becauſe of the diſtance of degrees, and of his 

ing an Enemy to the Church 3 for which conſiderations he would never be lincerely 
loved, nor firmly obeyed, by thoſe very Catholicks that ſeemed to adhere unto his 
party : That indced now at firſt they had, out of anger for the Kings death, been 

; Per{waded to follow him 3 but that Catholicks and Hugonots, being incompatible among 
themſelves, it would not be long before the memory of former hatteds would be re- 
newed, by which their blood being again ſet on tire, they would quickly be ſeparated 
and divided by the intereſts of Conſcience , and their own natural enmities: That it 
was neceſſary to provide a manly, wartlike, and Catholick King, to whom _ —_ 
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ſecurely run, as from time to time they ſhotld grow difcontented, finding their ex« 
rour, and leaving that party: That the Cardinal of Baurboy, decrepid with old age 
and kept in priſon, was in neither of thoſe conditions fit for that buſineſs : That the 
Duke: would be. accuſed of want of courage, if he ſhould be faulty to himſelf in {6 
fair an occaſion : For they are poor-ſpirited men, that count excefs of Moderation a 
vertue 5 whereas men of a noble mind, love and favonx, bold and generous defigns ; 
That there was both honour and profit in it, nay alſo poſſibility and conveniency 3 and 
that the Duke could: neither be excuſed to himſelf , nor to his poſterity, if he neg- 
leted that good which God ſo miraculouſly preſented to him : They urged, that to 
declare the Cardinal of Bourbon King, was the true way to eſtabliſh the King, of Na- 
'varre in the poſſeſhon of the Crown 3 for ſo they confeſſed the Kingdom to belong to 
the Houſe of Boxrbon ; and the Cardinal dying, who was already in the hft minutes 
of his. life, the lawful Succeſſion could not afterward be denied to his Nephew 3 and 
though-the pretence of Religion remained, that was an objection which he wyould be 
able to take away at his pleaſure, by turning Catholick, and hearing one Maſs; and 
though he ſhould perſevere in his Religion, yet the other Princes of that Houſe, who 
were Catholicks, would ſucceed, and ſuffer no oppoſition 3 that it was beſt to oppoſe 
the very firſt point, and aſſume unto himſelf that which he inconſiderately went about 
to confer upon another : that now the opportunity was ready and eafie, which per- 
chance within a few days would not beſo; for the King of Navarre had promiſed to 
turn Catholick within fix months, and in the mean time it was poſſible his Nephew 
the Duke of Guiſe might be ſet at liberty, who being Heir of the Family, might per- 
chance oppoſe his Greatneſs, his own intereſts having more power with him, than the 
reſpects which was due to his Uncles age and many Jabours: that it was needful to 
undertake boldly, and ſuddenly, before the King of Spain, the Pope, the Duke of Lo- 
rain, and Duke of Savoy had time to think, and lay their plots to turn the courſe of 
affairs their own way 3 for he being once cleded and declared, they would be ne- 
ccilitated rather to maintain him, than take part with the King of Navarre, a Here- 
tick, and an enemy to Spain for Navarre, to the Pope for Religion, to the Duke of 
Lorain for the Duke of Boxillen's Lands poſſeſſed by him, and to the Duke of Say 
for the protection of Geneva, and for the Marqueſat of Saluzzo 3 finally, they argued, 
that fince the toyls and dangers were certain, and that he was to bear the weight of 
them, it was much better to undergo labour and hazard for his own interefts and 
greatneſs, then to promote the exaltation of another, and to uphold a frail, weak, im- 
prifoned, unknown Prince, from whom he was not certain to obtain any thing. 
The Duke of This ſpecious counſel favoured by ſelt-love, was oppoſed by Yillersy and Preſident 
Mao: dic annin, with whom the Duke conſulted about all things 3 not that they did alledge 
_ 2:4 againſt it either Right or Juſtice (things of very ſmall conſideration when the debate is 
others, doth about a Kingdom) but onely urging the impoſhbility : That the Pariſians, the Peo- 
the Council of Ple, and Cities of his party were terrified with the late bulineſfes, having ſeen the 
Somgan- Duke Jo few dayes before brought to the laſt extremities,and looking deſperately with 
ed King of them for his own deſtruction : That they had loſt much of the opinion they had, and 
France, were. not now ſo ardent as they were at firſt in the cauſe of the Vion : That they 
deſired to have a Prince powerful in men and money, that might be able to defend 
them, and ſecure them from the King of Navarre and his party 3 and therefore they 
had turned their eyes, ſome upon the Duke of Savoy, ſome upon the Duke of - Lorain, 
many upon the King of Spain himſeltz nor did any thing elſe withhold them but the 
right and juſtice of the Cardinal of Boxrbox, eſteemed the lawful Succeſſor ( for theſe 
conſiderations move, and are able to do much more among the common people 
then in the minds of the great Ones 3 ) which reſpe& being taken away , there was 
not like to be any who would not rather chuſe to obey a King of $ pain, held ſo potent 
a Monarch, and that had ſo many wayes to gratific and reward his ſubjects, then a pet- 
ty Duke of Mayexne, who had no other ſirength then what the Union of thoſe Forces 
afforded, who had cleRed him their Head 3 with what force, with what moneys, with 
what Armies would he -maintain the Crown againſt the King of Navarre, and the 
greateſt part of the Nobility united with him ? with thoſe of the King of Spain, 
of the Pope, of Savoy, or of the Duke of Lorain? The Houſe of Boxrbon being 
excluded, there was none of them but pretended better right to the Crown than 
hez for the Infanta of Spain was Daughter to a Siſter of the deceaſed King , the 
Duke of Savoy Son to one of his Aunts, the Duke of Lorain was bead of the Famt- 
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ly, and had Sons by another Daughter of Fraxce 3 and the Pope, if he were tnoved by 
zcal to Religion, ought to be moxe pleaſed, by how much a more powerful Prince ic 
had to: defend it ; and if he were moved by intereſts, he might hope for much more 
from any of thoſe other Princes, than from the weakneſs of the Duke of Mayenxe; 
That an enterpriſe was not to be undertaken, which'was neither generous, favoura- 
ble, nor magnanimous 3 but raſh, precipitate, and diſhonqurable, which, together witti 
the loſs of his fortune, would coſt him alſo his lifes | T 

This Counſel prevailed with the Duke of Mayenxe, as well for theſe conſiderations; 
as for two other reaſons 3 one, that Dox Bernardino de Mendozza: the Spaniſh Amibaſſa- 


1539, 


dor did in 4 manner openly contradi& his cleQion3 wherefore , by reaſon. of the 


Authority. and Forces of the Catholick King, he thought ic would be impoſſible to ef- 
fe& that which he ſhould attempt againſt his will: the uther, that if it ſhould be dif- 
covered that he ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed by his own intereſis, and not by the re+ 
ſpeQs of Religion, and the general good, he feared he ſhould be forſaken by the Pope, 


and all the Confederates, and particularly by the Pariſians : For which reaſons he choſe ' 


rather to expe& the maturity of time, and in the interim to cauſe the Cardinal of 
Boxrbon to be declared King , towards whom he ſaw the common inclination- bent; 
and leaving the Name and Arms of King to him that was old, weak , and which im- 


the ſeed of Herefie 3 it*'was well approved of by the Spaniards,who defired to um time 5 


Religion. | - | 

The Cardinal of Zowrbox being declared the lawful King bythe Council ofthe Vui- 
en, the Duke of Mayenne by a lotty Edit, full of high words, exhorted every one to ac- 
knowledge that King which God had given unto the Kingdom, to yield him due obe+ 
dience, and to endeavour with all their might to free him from that impriſonment in 
which he was detained by his Enemies 3 he commanded that every one ſhould tye 
himſelf by Oath , before the Officers of his Province, to live and die in the-Cathos» 
lick Religion, and to defend, protec, and confirm” it 3 and pardoned all thoſe who 
within the texm of fifteen dayes ſhould ſeparate themſelves from commerce with 


the Hugonots , and retire into thoſe places where the Catholick Unions commanded : 


Which Edic,as ſoon as it was regiſtred and publiſhed in the Parliament, he diſpatched 
the Commendatory de Diu to Rome again (who had brought the Moxtory againſt the late 
King) to inform the Pope of the ſtate of Afﬀairs, giving him notice, that King 
Charles the Tenth was declared, and intreating him to affiſt the cauſe of Religion , not 
only by his approbation , but alſo by ſupplies of men and money. Into Spaiy he on- 
ly diſpatched a great many ſeveral expreſſes, with particular news of the whole bufi- 
neſs, deferring to ſend any perſons of quality , till he had _—_— with Dor 
uan de Morrea , who having been ſent by King Philip before the King's death, 
e had notice was at that time in Lorain: For the Catholick ; King, t he 
had not been willing openly to declare himſelf Enemy to King. Henry the Third, to 
whom he in appearance bore reſpe&, for many reaſons 3 yet, as from the beginning 
he had laid the foundation of the League, and hdped and firengthned the Duke of 
Gwiſe, with great ſums of money 3 ſo after his death, he had cauſed —— Wo 
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Tenth taken 
out of Chinon, 
and removed 
to Fextendy a 


Kronger place,- 


where he is 
kept with 
Kriger guards 


The Duke of 
Luxembourg is 
ſent Ambaſſa- 
u_ the 


ope by the - 
Canbeliok 
Royaliſts. 
The King ap- 
points the Aſ- 
ſembly of the 
Scares ac Tonrs, 
which is made. 
the Head- i > 
quarter of his 


Party» 


* 
” _ * 
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Ambaſſadour to ſtay in Paris, and  thete under colout of favouring Religion , cun- 
ningly' to be preſent at all buſinefſes, who by his arts and money had fo won the 
hearts of the Parifians, that he had as mach power amongſt them, as the Princes of 


the Houſe of Lorain 4 .and though the Catholick King did- never ſend any ſupplies of 


armed men openly to the League while the King lived, yet he permitted that Count 


 Fago de Collalto (who. had raiſed a Tertia of German Infantry for his ſerviee,and which 


was paid by him ) ſhould, under ſhew of friendſhip to the Duke of Mayenne, 8 to 
ſerve him 3 and had, by his authority, and partly with: moneys, affiſted the leavies of 
Swiſſes and Germans, which the Duke of Brznſwick,, Count Charles of Mansfelt; and 
the Sicur de Boſſompierre, had made in favor of the League, But now the Kings death 
had taken away that ſcruple, and that fo honourable a pretence of aſhſting the Catho- 
licks againſt an Heretick excommunicated King, preſented it ſelf, the Duke of Mayenne 
hoped he would turn: all his Forces to aſſiſt the League, and therefore he Raid to heae 
his 'mind more particularly from the mouth of Don Fan de Morrea, and then he 
meant- to ſend ſome- perſon of Authority , to eſtabliſh the agreement of common 
affairs. 

But the King having heard of the Dcelatation which had been made at Paris, and 
received in other places of the League, concerning the Cardinal his Uncle, the firft 
thing that came into his mind, was ( jaſt as the Duke of Mayezne had imagined ) to 
diſpatch his Confident dw Pleſſis-Mornay to Chinon, where the Cardinal was, and give 
order, That he ſhould be removed to Fontenay , and there kept more carefully with 
ſtricter Guards, thinking that place more ſecure, becauſe it was near Rochelle , and in-- . 
vironed on all fides with the Hugonot Forces. The ſecond thing was to follicite the 
Catholicks who had acknowledged him, to ſend the Embaſſie already reſolved on to 
Rome, t6 begin to enter into a Treaty with. the Pope, and toe if it was poſſible to 
fatisfhe him: Wherefore the Catholick Lords defiring, that their Embaſſie might 
have authority, both by the Bizth and Wiſdom of the perſon employed, choſe the Duke 
of Luxembourg, a man of moſt noble Blood, of fingular parts, and great experience in 
buſinefſes of the Court. The Embaſſie to the Pope being diſpatched, the King, deſi- 
rous to ſhew that he remembred what he had promiſed to the Catholicks, cauſed the 


: Aﬀembly of the States to be appointed- in Ofiober following at the City of Tours, 


which - (the Parliament and Court of Exchequer reliding there) was made the Metro- 
polis of his Party. There he made ſhew to the Catholicks, That in the Congrega- 
tion of the States he would be inſtructed in the Roman Religion by. learned pious 
men, whom he had ſent for from all partsz and with words and demonſtrations 

feſſed,that he would ſubmit himſelf to what ſhould be determined in the Aſſembly : Al- 


' though the Hugonots affirm, that he told them otherwiſe in ſecretz which was not 


- much to be wondered at in the doubtfulneſs of his preſent condition. Theſe things 
| being diſpatched, all neceſſary and fundamental to the eſtabliſhing of his Kingdom, not 


The Body of 

Henry the : 

Third is laid 
in the great 
Church at 


Compeigne. 


to ſtay for the whole Army of the League, which was to follow him within & few 
days; he'marched towards Compeigne, taking with him the King's dead body z and 
having by the way taken Mexlan ,. Gifort, and Clermont, arrived there upon the Four 
and twentieth of Auguſt : And there having laid the Body in the great Church, with 
very little pomp, and ſuch as the neceflity of the times would permit, he went towards 
Normandy with all poſſible ſpeed. 23 

Athis entering into that Province , as it were, for a proſperous beginning of good 
fortune, Captain Rolet came to him, a man no leſs valiant than diſcreet , who held 
Pont de P Arche, a moſt important place, three Leagues above Rowen, and as it were 
the Key of the River Seinez and taking the Oath of Allegiance, delivered up the For- 
treſs into his hands. Being come into the Province, the King ini three days march 
came to Darnetal, a Town leſs then two leagues diſtant from Rowen, and there having 
incamped his Army, he reſolved to make as if he: meant to befiege that City, in which 
the Duke of le and Count de Brifſac were 3 not that he thought he had cither 
ſtrength or preparations ſufficient to take it, but to ſhew a reſolute mind, and a good 
courage, and to amuſe the enemy, till he had diſpoſed what he had intended to do: 
wherefore the Army being encamped, and the Mills which were without the Works be- 
ing burnt 3 whilſt there paſs frequent skirmiſhes with the Garriſon, the King having left 
the care of the Army to the D. of Montpenſier, and the Mareſchal de Biron, went ſpeeds 
ly with Three hundred Horſe as far as Diepe ; which City, governed by the Commenda- 


tory de Chatter, had acknowledged him. When the King had carcfully contin 
| | the 
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the City of Diepe, the Haven of it (very capacious, upon the ſhore of the Qcean). 1 
" CE that lay near about it, he reſolved to remove thither with all his a 
Forces, and there to ſultain the firſt violence of the Army of the League 4 being per+ | 
ſwaded to this xcſolution, becauſe the Town is ſeated upon the Sea, right over againſt / 
Englond, with a ſufficient Harbour to receive any Fleet, how numerous ſoever 3 by 
' which means he might bave ſupplies of Men, Money, Cannon, and Ammunition from 

ueen Elizabeth : And in caſe he ſhould be ſo ſtraicned by the: Enemies, as to ſee him» 
flf not able to refit, he might go away for England, to return afterwards, and knd 
at Rochelle, or in what other place he ſhould think fit. He was the more confirmed 
in this determination, by the ſtrength of the City, and the Caſtle of it; by the larges 
neſs of the Suburbs, hit to quarter his men by the ſirong fituation of the paſſages 
about jt, which was ſuch, as every place might be defended Gan by ſpan 3 {© that they 
could not, without a long time, and much fighting, be xeduced within the circuit 
of the Caſtle, For all theſe reaſons, he preſently diſpatched Philip Sicur dx Freſne un+ 
to the Queen of England, (to whom he had formerly been ſent by the late King, and 
was returned about that very time) to let Her know his neceſſities, and to defer. Her 
aſiſtance of Men and Money: And having made this moſt impartant Expedition with 
moſt exquiſite diligence, he joined his Horſe to the Gariſon of Diepe, and took Ex and 
Newf-Chaſtet, but weak Towns, yet not far off, that he might take away all near im+ 
pediments : and having purged the Country very carcfully on all fides, he returned to 
the Army at Darxetal, to bring it with a commodious march to quarter at Dzepe. 

He marched from Darnetal the ſecond of September, with One thouſand and four 
hundred Horſe, two Regiments of Swifles, which amounted to the number of Three 
thouſand, and Three thouſand French Muskettiersz to ſo ſmall a number were his 
Forces reduced fince the Kings death. There were wich him the Duke of Montpenfier, JÞ*Xings Ar- 
who led the Van 3 the Count & Azvergue Grand Prior, (anger for the Kings death, tobar $000 
ud delve of revenge, having made him forget all former dulgyſts 2) drmons Mare» tout yerte 
chal de Byron, who had the chief authority in the Government; his Son Cheorles Baron marches wich 
de Byyon 3 Charles of Montmorancy Seigneus de Mer, or, as they called him, Lord & Au- 5972.5 Diege, 
vile, who commanded the Swiſſes 3 Monſicur de Chaſtillon, General of the French In- 
fantry ; Monſieur de Rexx Ficld-Marſhal 3 Monſieur de Bagueville, who commanded the 
mp rg the Sicurs de Rembures, de Larchaut, de Mignoville, de Guitry, du Hells, 

dels Force ;, the other Lords and Gentlemen, according to the firlt reſolution, be» 

ing gone into ſeveral parts of the Kingdom. With theſe Commanders, and with this 
Army, the King being:come near Dzepe, gave order that the Commendatory de Chartes 
ſhould continue in the City, and in his wonted Command- of the Citadel, with the 
ordinary Gariſon of Two hundred Souldiers, and two Companies of French Infantry 
extraordinary, which made in all the number of Five hundred Foot 3 and he with the 
whole Army reſolved to keep poſſeſſion of the Field. . | 

The Eity of Diepe ( as hath been ſaid before ) is ſituated pon the ſhore of the Tþ* fruation 
Ocean Sea, quſt over againſt England 3 and hath a Port on the right fide, which ex- ci 
tending it (elf like a Half-moon, is able to contain a great many Veſſels with great ſe> 
Furitys and on the left hand ſtands the Cittadel, which being of a four quare form, 
and ſeated ſomething high , doth with four great Towers ſcowr the Field 'on one 
ide, and on the other maſters and commands the Tqwn. The ſeat of this City i 
ſirong, and advantageous: For on the ſide toward the Sea it is fortified with 
Rayclines, and Platforms, belides the ſo powerful defence. of the water ; and on the 
ide toward the Land , the Country is ſo rough, that Armies cannot be broughe thi- 
ther without much difficulty, nor Cannon without much more 3 and the manner of 
the way round about, affords an infinite numher of convenient obſtacles for defence 
For it lies between two ſteep, uneven, woody Hills, which from the bank of the Sea, 
ſhoot out many miles into the Country 3 and between theſe two lies 4 narrow Valley, 
thozow which runs the River Betbune , which dividing the City from a great 
called Poler, falls joto the Haven, and thence conſegyently ſtraight jnto the Sea, 
this River the Sea-waters entring, when it is high tide, do ſpread themſclves for many 
miles oyer the yalley, making it ſo fenny, deep, and disty, that there is no paſſing to 
the City along the Plain, but only upon the two Hills 3 8nd by another way, which, 
made by. art, Jeads along the foot of the Hill on the left hand, and with many turn» 
ings and windings, comes to the Gate of the Town. $o that: only two ways lead 
to the City : one uppn the top, the other 8 the botm of the Bil cn the Jef hand 3 


. 


and 
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The King lies 
with his Army 
and fortifies 
the quarters 
about Di-pe, 
poſſeſſing all 
places of ad- 


vantage. 


; "Nemours, who had brought up the 


and the way which is upon the top of the Hill on the right hand, leads ſtraight to Pot< 
let, which Bourg is divided from the City by the interpoſition of the Haven, and the 
Current of the ſmall River Beth»ne, The Country from one Hill to the other, is all 
mooriſh and rotten by the ſtanding of the waters and there is no paſſage, but only 
by a very narrow way, interrupted by many Bridges, becauſe the River divides it ſelf 
into many ftreams : Upon the Hill on the left fide, which is no leſs fieep and craggy 
than the other, ſtands the Caſtle of Arques, little more than a league from the Town, 


a place excellently fortified both by Art and Nature, which commands a great Bourg 


of the ſame name, that lies under it, juſt upon the way which at the foot of the moun. 


tain leads to Diepe along the bank of the River: The right-hand Hill, which is much 


more woody than the other, doth not run on equally united in one ridge, as that on 
the left hand doth, but about a league from Poller, is parted by a great Valley, which 
extends itTelf as far as over againſt Arques and in it upon the right-hand is Marting- 
liſe, a great commodious Village 3 and on the left an Hoſpital of St. Lazar, which the 
French commonly call a Maladery. 

The King having with his Commanders __—_— every one of theſe pla- 
ces, reſolved to quarter with all his Army at Argzes, believing that if the Duke of May- 
enne followed him, he would not paſs along the Hill on the right fide, which leads only 
to Pollet thotow the Valley and the Wood, but would keep the ſtraight way that goes 
to the walls of Diepe : Wherefore the whole Army working ſpeedily, and likewiſe thoſe 
few peaſants which could be got together , he encloſed the Caſtle and Bourg with a 
good Trench of about eight foot wide, and as much in depth, making Works on the 
infide with all the earth, and diſtinguiſhed it with Redoubts and Ravelines , about 
ſixty paces diſtant from'each other: and then having placed his Cannon to the beſt 
advantage, he himſelf lodged-in the Cafile with all the French Foot, and the Maref- 
chal de Byrox in the Bourg with the Regiments of the Swiſſes, ſhutting up in that man- 
ner both the ways which lead towards the Town, as well that at the top, as the other 
at the bottom of the Hill. The Horſe, quartered in that ſpace which reaches from the 
Trenches as far as Diepe, lay ready behind the Army to move whete need ſhould re- 
quire, there being left room enough, in fitting places of the Trench, to ſally out con- 
veniently fifty Horſe in front, a ſufficient Body for any ation they ſhould undertake. 
Many Ships were appointed at Diepe to fetch Victual for the Army from Exgland, 
and the Coaſts of Normandy, from Caen, St. Lo, and Carantan, places which held for 
the King 3 which ſacceeded marvellouſly well: for ſome winds brought in Barks from 
England, others thofe that came from Normandy, ſupplying with interchangeable af- 
ſiſtance the neceſſities'of the Souldiers, who in that convenient ſeaſon of the year had 
alſo many miles of a moſt fertile Country in their power 3 by the fruits whereof both 
Horſe. and Foot were plentifully furniſhed, 

In the mean time the Duke of Mayenne having received the Marqueſs ds Pon', who 
was come with the Army of Lorain P affift the League, and likewiſe. the Duke of 

orces of Lyonoiſe, Monſieur de Balagny Govet- 
Nour of Cambray, and finally the German Horſe and Foot which had bcen levyed by 
his order, with the help of Spain 3 that he might preſerve his reputation, and fulkl 
the infinite hopes he had' to conquer, and drive the King out of the Kingdom, was 
moved from Paris upon the firſt day of September, and with fix thouſand Swiſſes, four 
thouſand German Foot, twelve thouſand Muskettiers between French and Lorainers, 
and with. four thouſand and five hundred Horſe, received Porſſy, Mante, and Vernon, 
whict? yielded to himz and having in two days taken Gowrnay, which would have 
wade reſiſtance, marched on diligently towards Rowen, whence finding the King de 
parted, he took along with him the Duke of Awmale, and ſo increafing his Forces, 
which :augmented every-hour, continued on his Voyage with the ſame ſpeed towards 
Diepe z'but-he took a'different way from what the King and his Commanders thought 
he would 3 -for leaving that by the hill.on the left hand which goes to Diepe by the way 


. of Argues,,and upon;which he knew the Army was prepared to make oppoſition, be- 


ing excellently quatcered in places of advantagez he' marched onby the hill on the 
right.band., with a deſign to come to Pollet , and making himſQt Maſter of it, to 
block-up and command the mouth of the Haven, ' that the King being deprived of the 
uſe of Shipping, and cut off from his paſſage to the Sea, might not'only want the aſh- 
ſtance he hoped to receive from-Eng/and, but alſo be reduced to extream neceſſity of vi- 
Ctual, thipkig he ſbould:this way very-cafily conquer, and make an end of the War- 


But 
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' But che King, to whom the Sicur de Baqwevile, who had the care of diſcovetibg the 4153S, 
inotion of the Enemy , hid brought 'word in time, that the Duke of Mayenxe had 
taken the way towatd the hill on the right hand, perceiving his aim, and deſiting to 
orevent it, left the Mareſchal de Byron at Arques with the Swiſſes, beſides a thouſand 
uskettiers, and fix hundred Horſe 3 not only that he might hicider the paſſage of the 
Enemy on that (ide, as had been the firlt intention 3 but alſo that paſſing croſs the Val- 
ley, he might advance to the foot of the right hand hill, and there draw a line about 
the Malederie, and then make another great treech toward the bottom, to ſhut up the 
Duke's paſſage on that ſide alſo by a double impediment, to the end that he mighe not 
be able to get over to the left hand hill 3 which if he could do, he might either aſſault 
the Army in their works, or elſe puttihg himſelf between, might ſtreighren it, and 
ſeparate it from the Town, Care being thus taken for matters without, the King with 
the reſt-of the Cavalty, atid the remairider of the French Musketticrs went pre- 
ſently thorow the City to Pollet, where, with continual labour day and night, the 
Lords and Cominanders taking no leſs pains than the common Souldiers and inhabi- 
tants of the place, he environed the whole Bourg with a deep trench, which ending 
in the form of a ſpurt, made a ſharp angle, in the point whereof a great Mill was made 
into a Fort, - filling it up with earth, and ſetting pallifadoes round about 3 ſo that has 
vivg planted fix pieces of Cannon, though but ſmall ones, upon the works, he brought 
all his 'met to lie within that Fortification. | 
The Duke of Mayenne, who. by reaſon of the hinderance of his Artillery , and the 
difficulty of the ſteep rugged ways, had been fain to march ſlowly, atrived upon Wed- 
neſday the thirteenth of September within ſight of Poller, atid having drawn his Arm 
into Battalia, made a ſtand for three hours, expeRing that the King would torne forth 
of his trenches to figlit 5 arid in the mean time, cauſed his light-horſe to ſcowr the 
' every where, being led on the one fide by the Duke of Nemours, and of the 
other by the Count de & agone, But the King finding hitnſclf without compatifon in- 
feriour in Forces, (for his Souldiers were few more than ſeven thouſand , counting 
alſo thoſe that were af Arques; and the Dukes Arty was between eight atid twenty 
and thirty thouſand Horſe and Foot, and was furniſhed with great ſtore of Ammuni- = 
tion, and an excellent train of Artillery) keeping within his works, conſeated only The Duke of 
that the light- Horſe commanded by the Grand-Pridr ſhould go out, and after them the refs 
Sicur de” Larchant's, and Monficur de 1s Forct's Troops of Lanciers, to make good rowgryB hog 
their retreat if need were, They skitmiſhed all the time that the Army of the League Army in batra- 
ſtood ill; and ſometitnes the ſervice grew fo hot, that the'ignovatit chowght often the rt Bend 
Commanders worild pur it to a Battel 3 in which encoonters the Kings party prevailing coming oaly to 
forthe moſt part, there was very little hurt done on cither fide. Bur the Duke of May- Jormitts 09 
enne kiowing the King would not venture the hazard of a day, unlefs he were forced, a. | 
and then with the advantage of his works and trenches, retiring over the Hill, quar- 
tered his Artny at Matting/1ſe 3 and having cauſtd Pollee to be viewed that night, and 
fougd that it was excellently fortified, in a manner inacceſſible oh al} fides, by rea- 
ſonit commanded all the Plain, and that it was flanked and fortified by the Cannon of 
the Town, reſolved not to attempt it, but to over to the hill on the left fide, 
to try either to take the Caſtle of Arqrer, and beſiege the Kings Army 5 or elſe to 
draw then to battel in the defence of their poſt 3 for he was ſo' confident of the valour 
and number of his men, that if h&'could not do otherwiſe , he feared not to affault 
the Kimg; even within the advantage of his own trenches. 
In the thcan time the Marefchal de Byron had poſſeffed - hifſelf of the Maladery 3 
and-as 'foom as he had with infinite dili caſt a great trench round about'it, he 
Placed there twelve Companies of Swifles, and three huwdred French Muskettiers 5 
and not my vſy to that, had made up wy to work within lef$ than five 
_ = low the firſt, into which he put-the Swifles'of the Kings guard withi 
Galati, | ABI nd 


| The-Dnke having giveth three! days reft unto his'men, _ the ſixteenth day at 
night nigrched with all his Army in! battalia withouc noife of either Dram: 6f Truths 
Pet, ind thrning his back :towards Pole, paſſed beyond the Rings Trenches, aid ap» 
peartd aboue break of day upon the deſcent of the Hill that: gods down into'thePhain, 
Purpoſing/ to! paſs the bridges unawares, and to ger up without op or theleft 
ſide 3- bit he found himfelf prevented by the Kings vigilancy, who beirig! corfie 'irt the 
evetting ſlently to Urgoer, ual having: maligno of ho rooniey randy dours before if 
al A wad . 
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was day, had diſpoſed his Forces in exceeding good order 3 ſome at the entry of the 
bridges, where the Grand Prior . was with his'Light-Horſe, and the Lanciers of the 
Sieur Larchant, and Monſieur dela Force 3 ſome in the middleof the Plain, where the 
French Infantry was incompaſſed with the boggs and pools made by the Rivers 3 ſome 
in the lower way of the hill on the left ſide, where the Dake of Montpenfier was with 
the Nobility, and the Companies of Rambures, Hallot, and Mignoville 3, and ſome upon 
the aſcent of the ſame way where the Mareſchal de Byron was, with a Squadron of 
Swiſſes flanked with Muskettiers. The Artillery of Arques was all levelled to ſe- 
cure the Plain 3 'and Galati having turned his back to the Maladery , and his face 
toward the Enemy , did with his Swiſſe Muskettiers play. from the ſecond French, 
and annoyed that very deſcent by which the Army of the League was to come 
down. ' | | EH: 

The Duke thought that defence ordered with ſo good conduct, that not to fight 
at the ſame time with ſuch a diſadvantage of place, and with an Army which he ſaw 
ſtanding firm in their ranks moſt ready for the Battel, took a reſolution to retire, and + 
by .experience found it was impoſlible toxpaſs the Plain, and to get up the Hill on the 
left fide, unleſs he firſt maſtered the Kings two Trenches , which from a high place, 
commanded all the Deſcent, and all the Plain : Wherefore returning to his quarters at 
Martingliſe, he made; his men skirmiſh ſometimes toward Pollet, fometimes toward the 
Trenches, to keep the King uncertain on. which fide he was: reſolved to fall : And $- 
nally, oe the 'One and twentieth day in the morning , which was the Feaſt of 
St. Matthew the Apoſtle! being reſolved to try his fortune , he commanded the Count 
de $9, 'one of the Field-Marſhals, to go ſtraight to attack . the Maladery, and begin 
the Battel there, with Count {* de Collatts his Regiment of Germans, and the Foot 
Regiments of Trembletoxurt and Chaſtaigneraye 3 he having brought on his men thorow 
a covert woody way, but exceeding troubleſom, within ſhot of the great Trench 
the Germans wearied with their- march, and the unevenrieſs of the way, and know- 
ing the aſſault, by reaſon of the height of the Work would be very difficult, reſolved 
to adyantage their deſign by art, (if deceit may be ſo called :) Wherefore holding up 
their Hats upon the tops of their Pikes, and firetching forth their hands, they made 
ſigns that their intention was to come over to the Kings party, and not to ſtorm or afſault 
that Work: Which being eaſily believed, becauſe a rumour was ſpread abroad, that, 
being-unſatisfied with the Duke, they ſought an occaſion to revolt, they came till they 
were juſt under the Work, without being cither ſhot at or reſiſted :. Being arrived there, 
and confirming that with their words, which they had ſignified by their aQions, they 
were by the Souldiers of the ſame Nation pulled up by the hand, and helped to get upon 
the Parapet 5 where they were no fooner gotten up, but charging their Pikes, and 
turning their ſhorter weapons againſt the French ns + Swiſles, they began to fall unex- 
peQedly upon'them 3 who uſing neither Muskets nor Firelocks, becauſe they had them 
not by them 3 but ſeeing themſelves ſuddenly aſſaulted, or, as they ſaid, betrayed and 
murdered, ' turned their backs without refiſtance, and with infinite terrour and confu- 
ſion began to flee towards. the deſcent, . thinking to retire in ſafety to the Plain, Trem- 
blecourt and Chaſtaigneraye, who, divided into two fleeing Squadrons, followed the 
ſteps of; the Germans, having ſeen this beginning, ruſhed ſuddenly out. of the Wood, 
and loſing no time, advanced as faft as ever they could to the ſame Trench, where 
clofing with: the Flank of the German Battalion, they ran together (being; filled with 
courage and fury by their happy ſucce(s) to give a violent aſſault to the fecond Work! 
On the other fide, the Mareſchal de Byron was run' thither; 'to encourage Colonel Ga- 
lati to defend the: Fortifications undauntedly : But the affaule was ſo hot and unex- 
peQed,. by reaſon of the ſudden taking of the Maladery, that the Swifles of the Guard 


 givinghback, and the Mareſchal de' Byron being thrown from his|horſe, that Work alſo 


The Armies 
join barrel. 


was with incredible celerity gained. by. the Enemys : 


The Duke of Mayenne having heard of this fortunate beginning, and following the 
conjiuQure of ſo fair--an; opportunity, gave order» to' the Duke of Nemoxrs and the 
Count de, Sagone, to' advance with the Light-horſe' on the right hand of the Trenches 
already.:taken;. and:to;ithe-Duke of Aumale to fall on with :One: thoufand and two 
hundred Horſe on:the-left fide3 and he himſglf, according . my of the fitua- 


tion. wayld- permit.,; followed; with, the remainder of the Army divided into ſeveral 
Squadrons. The Kipg full. of grief and anger fot the unthought-of loſs of the Trenches, 
and.ſceing it was neecfſaxy to Faki with his utmoſt force, encouraged the Duke of _ 
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penſicr with effeual words, to charge the Duke of Aumale 3 and the Grand Prior on 198g. 
the other. ſide to encounter the Duke of Nemours, and the Light-horſe of the League. 
The Grand Prior but young, yet deſirous tc get honour, and with his own hand to 
take ſome revenge. for the Kings death, coming up to the head of his, Troop, and 
preſently putting down the Bever of his Helmet, ran full gallop to meet the Enemy z The 2 
and having ſeen the Count de Sagone. at the head of.his Squadron, he called him by his get the Coure 
name, and challenged him to fight hand to hand 3 which being no leſs gallantly ac- j* Sexe, and 
cepted, they charged one another ſo reſolutely, that the Grand Prior receiving a Pi- $ghe of bait 
ſtol ſhot in. the"forehead of his Helmet, reeled often, and was like to have faln 3 but mics: 
the Count de Sagone wounded with a. brace of Bullets in the fide and left thigh; fell 
from his horſe dead upon the earth. With no leſs fury than their Commanders, did 
the Kings Light-horſe ruſh upon the Enemy : But their number was ſo much greater, 
being followed by two Squadrons of Reiters, whom the Duke of Mayenne had ſene 
to ſecond them, that they were farced, to retreat 3 ſo that Kill giving ground, yet ſtill 
obſtinately reſiſting, they, were. furiouſly driven back to the foot of the Hill, whither 
the Cannon from Arques reached, both to defend their own men, and repel the vio- 
lence of the Enemy : In which Confli&, hot and bloody on both ſides, the Sicur de 
Baqueville died fighting , who was the Grand ,Prior's Licutcnant-General. On the 
other ſide, the Duke of Montpenſier having, met with thofe who fleeing from the Tren- 
ches, .ran diſorderly toward the Plain, being half routed by them, had much ado to 
diſengage himſelf, and keep his xanks3 and being come up to cloſe with the Squadron 
led by the Duke of 4zmale, diſcouraged by their number that came up picquering, and . 
diſcharging their Piſtols, he retired ſtill toward the deſcent , being fiercely purſued at 
the heels by the Cavalry of the League. The King, who was between both the Bodies, 
and who, to give fitting orders, had unadviſedly ,advanced to the ſteep of the right 
hand Hill, was ſo engaged in the midſt of many Squadrons of the Enemy, that being The Kingisin 
abandoned almoſt by all, and his courage not ſuffering him to flee, he thought hims $'the mid of 
ſelf abſolutely loſt 3 .and with cries, intreaties, and threatnings, rode ſtopping and re» *b< Enemies, 
proving, ſometimes one, ſometimes another, and bewailing himſelf with a loud voice, 

at in all France there could not be found fifty Gentlemen who had courage enongh to die in $5 — 4 
company with their King, Nor did any man doubt, but. if the Duke of Mayenne had France. 
come up time enough with the reſt of the Army, the King and his whole Forces had 


at that time been utterly ſuppreſt. ' But -whilſt he, leading on 'the Cavalry by an un» / 


even troubleſom way, teared: they would'be put in. diſorder, aud therefore marched + . 
yery ſoftly, and turned back often to make them . keep rank and, file, he gave the King * 
convenient time to recover: For in the interim the Sieur de Chaſtilon, with two Regi- 

ments of French Infantry, having quitted the Hill on the- left fide , where he had 

ſtood from the beginning and ſeeing the danger in which. his party was, marched up 

with all ſpeed to the place of battel, and crying out to the King,, Courage Sire, we are 

bere, aud will die with you : He charged the Regiments of Tremblecourt and Chaſt aigne- 

raye with ſo much fury, that having taken the Count de Belin. priſoner, and the chief 
Commander of the Lorainers, with, the death of above. three hundred of their men, 

he beat them out, of the Trench : At which time, the tyde of the buſineGs turning in a 

moment, the Mareſchal de Byron being happily eſcaped out of the Enemies hand, had ,,, .. 
with Colonel Galati made the Swifſes ſtand, who , before were running away 3 and ing relieted 
facing about with as much gallantry ,, as before. they were fleeing with haſte, they Þy Monſleurds 


marched up, and joined with Monſieur de Chaſtillon, who having alrcady taken the firſt ver the Tren- 
Trench, was rallying his men to aſſault the, Maladery. The King himſelf being vali- $2535 23d the 
antly come yp thither , cauſed the Baron de Byrox with an hundred Gentlemen, who ex loſeth 

were gathered together about him from ſeveral parts, to alight from their horſes; and the Vieory, > 
having placed them in the fixſt file of the Infantry, ſet them on without loſing further , 
time, to, give a fierce aſſault to the great Trench, : The ſervice was hot and blopdy for EE 
the ſpace. of-a quarter of an hour 3, but Collalto's Landskenets already tired with their | ; 


march and with fighting, wh charged on all ſides, gave back at laſt 3 and bei 


beaten, and driven out with & great ſlaughter, quitted the Maladery, being repel! 
with as much fury by, the Swifſe Pikemen, and French Muskettiets , as they had by 
cunning, been eafily drawn. into it at the. beginning | 

In the mean time the King, whoſe admirable celerity did in ſuch a time of need ſu 
ply all wants in all places, with threeſcore Horſe, which he had rallied with much - < 


ran up to. the Duke of Montpenfier, and: turned vigorouſly to charge the Sguadron- & 
4+ | the 
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the Duke of A#male, who being Maſter of the field, did already over tun all the def. 
cents fo that after an obſtinate fight, which laſted about three quarters of an hour, 
he broke quite thorow it, and followed it ghting to the crappy part of the Hill. The 
Grand Prior on the other fide, who before had forced to retire, being ſuccoured 
in his danger by the Lanciers of 'the Sicurs de Larchavt, Montataire, and la Force, who 
came up laſt into the Battel, preſently made the Light-horſe of the League to turn their 


b® backs, and to -run full ſpeed along that way which leads ftom the place of Battel to 


Martingliſe. The Duke of Mayenne; who came thither when his Cavalry was already 


P!.r- retiring, and when the Kings Forces had recoyered their Works, thinking it too late 


batrel of Ar- 
uess retired, 
Crab bis 
men were 
wearied, and 
wanted Am- 
munition, 
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to do any more, and that his mer were tired with long fighting 5 and ſeeing that be- 
cauſe the way was ſo bad, the Atnthunition which was behind came not np, whereof 
the Infantry had great need, having ſpent all theirs with fighting all the - cxuſed 
a Retreat to be ſourided, and drew off to his firſt quatters. This was the datgetous 
Battel of 4rques, which was fought the whole day with various fortune, and with an 
event ſo different from the beginning, that the King ſaid openly at night; That the 
Dwke of Mayenne either was not the Soldier which every one belitved, or elſe had born bim 
reſpe}, and reſerved him fot 8 better oveaſrot' b 

Men of experiehce'doubted not but' the ViAtoty was on' the Kings fide, who (though 
with various ſucceſs) had defended his poſts , and hindered the Enemies frotn paſ- 
fing over to the hill of Arquer, which was their pridcipal end and intention 3 af 
the Duke of Mayenne cried up the advantage of his own party, confirming it by a Cor« 
net of Light-horſe, and three Enfigns of Foot which were fallen into the hands of 
his Souldiers at the firſt taking of the Trenches, and were therefore carried with in« 
finite boaſting to Paris, Of the League there wete flain above ſix hundred men, among 
which the Count de $ agone, and the Baron de St. Andre z, and of the Rings men only 
two hundred : but the loſs was very great, by reafon of the death of Baqueville, a re+ 
folute,- diligent, and a valiant Souldier, and truly proper to command Light-horſe 
which requires not only courage, but alſo celerity. and diligetice: Nor was it a fma 
misfortune that befel the Sieur 4+ Montataire, the Prince of Conde's Liettwnant 3 who 
having received a Musket-ſhot in the left Ieg, was abfolutely lamed in the ctr. 

At night the Duke, being reſolved to try all poflible means to drive away the King, 
or to draw him out of his Works, determined to paſs on the ottier fide of Diepe, not 
by the ordinary road; 'but a long way about: for having gone round both the Hilk, 
he got in three days march on the North fide of the City near the walls towards the 
Citradel 3 and the ſ#me night, being the four and twentieth of September, did with 
very great ſpeed-cavufe 'cight Pieces of Cannon to be planted, with which the next 
morning he began 'to- batter the houſes of the Town : but the King, after the Army 
of the- League was fete to march that way, hdving left Monſieur 4 Arnville with the 
Regiment of the Sicur de Ia Garde, fonrr Companies of Switzers, and threeſcore Horſe, 
to make good Argqiees:, was come with all his Army to Diepez and being quartered in 
the Fauxbourgs; flanked and defended by the Cannon of the Cittade!, he commanded 
the fight to be fmartly begun on all ſides, by that means to hinder the Enemies battery, 
They of the League advanced ho 1eſs fiercely. to the skirmiſh 5 but a new unwonted 
invention broke off the encoanter, to their no ſmall loſs : for the King having ſent 
forth the Baron of Byroz with a great Squadron of Horſe into the middle of the field 
and\the Duke of Mayerme incenſed By their temerity in coming 'on ſo far, or thinking 
they had unadviſedly engaged themſelves , ſent out two great Bodies of Horfe to 
charge them 3 at whoſe arrival the Kings men opening to the right and Ieft hand, with 
expert readineſs, there appeared two great Culverins in themidft, which giying fire, 
and running off at the {ame time with $kilt and admirable quickneſs ,. did not only 
kill many of thern , arid break their ranks, but by the wonderful art and fpeRacte of 
ſeeing two fach great Engines skirmiſh Horſe, cairfed the Enemy to wheel 
about and retire. This fo new; and ſo nitmbK maner of ' ordering Pieces of great 
weight , was the invention of -Charles Briſe, # Cannoneer born in Normandy, who, 
after baving been many years at Sea with Pirate Ships in the Veſft-Indies, was grown 
excellent it managing Ordnance3-ahd in the whoke courſe of the Civil Wars , per- 
formed both this and many other fervices with very great ptaife of ingenuity and ex+ 
perictice; 13 os £19: 5s op pf 'g ; 

Bue while they skirmiſhed hotly, and made'z grext niſe about the Town-walls 
with theiz. Artillery; 'the Duke of Mayenne did itt an inftant cauft the Duke of ay" 
wi 
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with the Retegiatd (in which he had for that purpoſe placed a Regiment of Walloons, 158g. 

the Regiment of Lorain, and Collalto's Landskenets) to ſtorm the Works and Caſtle of : 

Arques , hoping to carry it, and ſireighten the wo within the bate circuit of the 

Town :- But he found o ſtout reſiſtance there, that after having re-inforced the afſault 

for the ſpace of two hours, his Foot were fain to retreat with the lofs bf two Cap- 

tains, and above an hundred Souldiers: Nor did 4 Anville's Forces ſcape without 

loſs ; for notwithſtanding the ſtrength and advantage of the place, there were ſlairi 

above ſixty foot, two Swiſſe Captains, and Colonel /z Garde dangerouſly hutt in the 

thigh. 

But though the King and his Army had fought very luckily, atid beaten back the 

Enemies in all places 3 yet were they not only much'ſpent with wearineſs, (for being 

few in number, they were'fain to do continual duty) but alſo in want of victual 3 for 

being reduced to ſcarcity in the end of September, and the rains and ſtorms beginning 

to be very great, neither could Ships ſo opportunely bring in Provitions, nor could the 

Country, waſted and deſtroyed, furniſh any longer ſufficient food for men, nor for- 

Tage for horſes, which by their toils and ſufferings were brought to extream weak< 

neſs. But the Kings hopes depended upon the relief which he expeQed from two 

ſeveral places; for he had written to the Duke of Longueville, and the Mareſchal 

a Aumont, that uniting their Forces, they ſhould march up to him, thinking that the 

Duke of Mayenne would not ſuffer himſelf to be incloſed between two Armies, though 

inferiour 'in ſtrength , but that at their approach he would raiſe his Camp; and on 

the other ſide he knew Font thouſand Engliſh Foot, with great ſtore of Ammunition, 

were ready to be embarqued , which Queen Elizabeth ſent to his relief 3 by whoſe 

arrival, his Arwy would be re-inforced, and their hard duty partly leſſened, not doubt- 

ing, but that with the Engliſh Fleet would come great ſtore of Proviſions, where- 

with he might ſuſtain his Army many days. The Duke of Longueville, and the Ma- 

reſchal 4 Awmont, contrary to expeQation, came firſt, (as Voyages by Sea are very 

uncertain 3) for having joined themſelves togethet with the Count de Soiſſons, who 

was freed from his impriſonment in Bretagne, and the Sieur de 1a Noe, they haſtened 

their march in ſuch manner, that upon the Six and twentieth day they quartered with= _ 

in ſix leagues of the Duke of Mayenne's Army : Wherefore the Duke, that he mighe TI 

not be encompaſſed, and becauſe he was out of hope of doing any good at Diepe, raiſed ches from 

his Camp upon the Eight and twentieth day in the morning, and drew toward Picardy ; = "wg his 

to meet the Forces which by order from the Catholick King, were coming out of 

Flanders with the Sicur de 1/2 Motte to his aſſiſtance. 

The next day the Duke of Longseville and Mareſchal 4 Amumont joined with the King, 

who having left the Mareſchal de Byron at Diepe, went forth wich fix hundred Horke 

and two thouſand Foot to meet them, and following the Army of the League the 

ſame way, took Ex, and the Caſtle of Gamaches before he paſſed the River Somme, op+ 

portunely making, uſe of the occaſiony. while the Duke, whoſe Army diminiſhed con- 

tinually by the running away of his men, (being intent upon his way) marched till 

cloſe, and in order, and went further from them 3 ſo that without receiving the leaſt 

harm, the King came to Amiens, the chief City of Picardy, where he was entertained By 

with very great pomp , being met without the Gates by all the Citizens , who pre- Tos Ning fa. 

ſented unto him a Canopy of State to be carried over him, as the cuſtom is to do un- fethto go un« 

to the King 3 but he refuſed it, giving-great teſtimony of his prudence and moderas ,*P5cnne 

tion by an a& of fo great modeſty. | Amiens. 
Whilſt he ſtays at Amiens to put the Army again in order, and ſettle the affairs of The general of 

that City, four thouſand Engliſh, and a thouſand Scots, ſent by Queen Elizabeth, ar- —_— 

rived at Diepe : Wherefore the King (to wham proſperous fortune began on all fides £4 Pere-- 

to ſhew her face) being returned with his whole Army, received them, to the great FF Fenues 
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152g, theCity in the terxour and tumult of the » which by him and all his Commanders 
was thought impoſible z as by the pillage of thoſe Suburbs, full of the riches of many 
years, to ſupply the evident neceſlity of his Army, in which the Gentry, no leſs than 
the private Souldiers, werg reduced to very great ſcarcity of money z and not only the 
furniture of their horſes, bat even their arms and wearing clothes ſpoiled, and broken 
The Kings With ill weather and perpetual ſervice. With this deſign he departed from gy upon 
Armymarchs the Nineteenth of Otober, having in bis Army Twenty thouſand Foot, Three br 
Horſe, and Fourteen great Pieces, and with convenient maxches took the dire& way 
to Paris, The Grand Prior , and the Baron de Guiry, who ſucceeded in the place of 
Baqueville, ſcouted the way before them with che Lienans ; The Count de Saifſons, 
and the Mareſchal 4' Awmont led the Vanguard : In the Battel was the King, with the 
Mareſchal de Byron, and Monſieur de la Newe 3 the Duke of Longaeville Jed the Reer: 
With this order, as ſoon as the Army was come to 'Pout de Þ Arche, the Duke of Mont- 
penfier having paſſed the Seine with Three hundred Horſe, went towards Normandy, 
to £0 to Caen, and look to the affairs of that Province, where the Forces of the 
were very powerfu]: Upon the laſt of OGober, the King quartered with his Army a 
league from the Fauxbourgs of Paris 3 where the tumult of the people, and the trou- 
ble of the Dutcheſſes was very prank, ſeeing the Duke of Mayenne far off, and the Ki 
come unexpeRedly to aſſault the City,. gt a time when, they were perſwaded he h 
enough to do to defend himſelf, and that he was ſo weak he muſt needs be cither 
preſently ſuppreſfed, or beaten out of the Kingdom for the Duke of Mayenze crying 
up the greatneſs of his Forces to the people when he went to the aſſault of Diepe, 
had written to Paris, that within few days he would either bring the King up priſo- 
ner, or force him to flee ſhamefully into Exg/and. Now bulineſſes proving fo cons 
trary, the City unprovided of Souldiers, an loving they could not hope for any r&> 
lief,, was full of fear and trouble 3 eſpecially, there being no Head of Authority, who 
might keep the people in order, and provide what ſhould be needful: For though 
Don Bernardino Mendozz;4 , the Spaniſh Ambaffador, kboured with all his power to 
comfort' them, with grave Speeches, and with his preſence in every places yet there 
was no man in whom the Pariſians could much contide, either for experience in arms, 
or for alliance to that Family: But at night Monſieur de Rhoſne arrived -opportunely, 
who being at Eftamper, (which Town he had taken a few days before) marched four» 
teen leagues without any ſtay, and came into the City (though with but a few Horſe) 
in the beginning of the night. At his arrival the Council of the League recovering 
courage, reſolved , That the Suburbs ſhould be defended 3 to which end, the people 
taking arms, and all, both great and little, and even the very Fryars running armed, 
they: were in the beſt order that might be, diſtributed in thoſe Works which had been 
caſt up three months before, at the time when it was beſieged by Henry the Third, 
The King al- The King before peep of day upon the firſt of November, being 411 Saints day, divi- 
burbs of Paris ded his Foot into three Tertiaess one of which was led by the Mareſchal de Byron, the 
upon «4 Baron his Son, and the Sieur de Gitry to aſſault the Fauxbourg of St. Vidoire, and 
rakes them, St, Marceax 3 the ſecond, led by the Mareſchal, d* Axmont, Monſicur d' Anville, and 
| — Colonel de Kiewx, againſt the Fauxbourg of St. Feques and St, Michael ; and the third, 
wn, commanded by the Sicurs de Chaftillion, and de 1a Nome, aflaulted the Fauxbourg of 
St. Germain. The Cavalry being likewiſe diſtinguiſhed into three Diviions 4 one led 
by the King, another by Count Sefſowr, and the thizgd by the Duke of Languezil/e, ſtood 
all ready in the Field, each Body as a reſerve to its Squadron of Foot, in caſe of any 
unexpected accident which might happen. The aſſault began when it was. broad day 
light, -and laſted very fierce for the ſpace of an hour z but' the Works being beaten 
down in many places, and there being no equality between the inexpertneſs of the 
people, and the valour of the Kings Souldiers, the Defendents were at laſt forced to 
give back, who with a great ſlaughter had much ado to retire timgenough to have the 
Sr rike Gates of the City ſhut 3 the aſſailants preſſing on violently on every ſide, and particu- 
ordcrof $ Do. Jaxly the Sicur de 1a Nome, who having entred the Fauxbourg St, Germain, and coming 
OS —_ down through the ſtxeet which is called the Rue de Towrnon, followed thoſe fo furi- 
ences $6 ouſly who retreated in at the Porte de Neſfe, that it could hardly be ſhuc, the Slicur 
war + ke. 4e Rboſree himſelf being there. In this afſault above Nine hundred Pariſjans were 
oigeyanhy., ſlain, and above Four hundred taken priſoners, among which Father Edmond Bowrgoin, 
the Kizzs Fxior of the Coventof Facobins3 who being convicted by Witneſs, to have publickly 
murderer, (in the Pulpit) praiſed the murder of Henry the Third, and to bave canned w_ 
- $4: | inſtigate 
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inſtigated the murderer, comparing him alſo in his Sermons, after the Fat, to Fudith, 589» 
and the. dead King to Holdfernes, and the City delivered to Bethulia; he was, by 
Judgment of the Parliament of Tozrs, ſentenced to be drawn in pieces by four horſes, 
his quarters burned , ang bis aſhes ſcattered in the wind : which ſentence, ſome few 
months after, was ſevergy 'executed. The Suburbs being entred on every fide, the 
Officers withheld their Souldiers with infinite-care , from running up and down con- 
fuſedly to plunder, till the Cavalry were come in, and placed ready to repel thoſe that 
ſhould have the boldneſs; to ſally out of the City ; and then the quarters were divided 
among them, and leave given unto them to ſack it 3 with charge nevertheleſs, not 
to violate either Churches, -Monaſteries, or other ſacred places ; which was obſerved 
with ſo much order by the Officers, and obedience by the Souldiers, that Maſſes were 
faid that day in all Churches , as if there had been no ſuch buſineſs and all the Ca- 
tholicks of the KingsArmy were preſent at them in great abundance, celebrating that 
Holiday with very great joy. The ſacking of the Suburbs laſted as long as the Army 
continued in them 3 and the pillage was fo rich and plentiful, that the Kings Army 
was wonderfully relieved and encouraged by it. 
In the mean time the Duke of Mayenne having had notice that the King was march- 
ed toward Paris, omitting to meet with the Miniſters of Flanders, for which reaſon he 
was drawn ſo near to thoſe Confines 3 without ſtaying for further intelligence, moved 
that way with his whole Army, and having paſſed the Bridge of St. Maiſcant, (con= 
trary to the Kings expeRation, who had commanded. Monſieur de Thore, Governour 
of Senlis, to break it down , which he, being fick in bed, could not ſo ſpeedily per- 
form) ſent the Duke of Nemozrs before with the Light-horſe, who arriving upon the 
ſecond of November, did very much raiſe the ſpirits, and eaſe the trouble of the Pa- 
rilans, who were in very great fear, that the King proſecuting his Victory, would af- 
Gult the City after the taking of the Suburbs. The Duke of Mayerne came up alſo the 
next day ; Wherefore the King, thinking himſelf not very ſecure in the Subuths, being 
in danger to be ſuddenly affaulted, ſo that he could not be able to draw up his Caval- * 
ry, marched out upon the Fourth of November, on that ſide toward the Porte St, Faques, _—_ 
and (et his Army in Battalia, looking, for many hours, if the Duke of Mayernne would Sudurde - 
follow him but ſeeing there was not the leaſt (tir from the City, .he marched off with arrival of the 
a flow pace, and quartered the ſame night at MontPhery, and reſolved to paſs on ty Puke of Aay- 
Toxrs, becauſe he had given his word to the Catholick Lords, and ifſued/Writs to aſ- ** 
ſemble the States there in the end of Offober : And though he knew that by reaſon the 
War was-kindled in every place, and all ways unſafe, the Deputies could: not be met 
together at the appointed time; and though he had not uſed any diligence to bring 
them together, that he might not be ſo ſoon put upon the neceſſity of changing his 
Religion, and making all the Hugonots diſtruſtful of him 3 yet. would he be himſelf in 
that City, to the end he might not be accuſed by the Catholicks, and that he might 
upon that occaſion order the affairs of that Province, and, as ſoon as they were ſet- 
led, return more freſh, and perhaps better furniſhed with the attendance of the Gen- 
try, and with firength to maintain the War. The next night his Army lay under the 
Walls of Eſtampes 3 which Town being yielded without reſiſtance, the King, becauſe 
it had been taken thrice in a few months, thinking it could not be kept, cauſed it to 
be diſinantled in his preſence, leaving the Citizens in liberty to receive either party, 
Having ſaid there a day , he diſpatched the Baron de Gwiry. into Brie, the Mareſchal +1, x; 
4 Aumont into Champagne, and the Duke of Longxeville into Picardy 3 giving to each cauſes 8 
convenient Forces to defend themſelves in thoſe Provinces 3' and he himſelf, with the' *ogniics. 
reſt of his Army, making ſhort marches through Beauſſe, and the moi frequent paſſes 
of the Loire, took the. dire&t way into Towraine.. 
While the principal Armies, and the Heads of the FaQtions make War thus ſharply, 
the other parts and Provinces of the Kingdom were no leſs unquiet 3 but ta the 
flaughter of men, and ruine of Towns, there were _ where frequent bloody. en- 
counters: For in the County of Beauvais, the Marquiſs de Piennes, one of the princi- 
pal Lords of the Union, defeated and killed the Sicur de Boniver. In Picardy the Sicur ; 
@ Arcy having called the ſame Marquiſs de Pienes to his affiſtance, _ the oppor A nxtration 
tunity of the waters being let out, that the modt of /a Ferre might be cleanſed, had fucceſſes 
ſurpriſed that Town ſuddenly by night. In' Berrie the Sieur de Montigny holding the which bap- 
Kings party, defeated and took Monſieur de la.Chaſtre's Licutebant in the field ; fame time 
ang on the other fide, Monſieur de Nenny, who habe foe the League, routed and roy mo a 
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priſoner the Sieur de Gamachee, In —_— the Count de Grandpre, accompanied 
with a great many Gentlemen that were of the Kings party , ſuppriſed Vitry, and put 
all the Defendents to the ſword: but being aſſaulted a few days after by Colonel 
St, Paul, who was chief Commander for the League in that Province, they fought 6 
ſtoutly that they of the League got a moſt bloody ViRory 3 and on the Kings fide all 
the Gentlemen and Officers were cither killed or grievouſly wounded, and the Count 
de Grandpre himſelf carried half dead to Chaalons, hurt in eighteen ſeveral places, 
In Normandy, the Baron d' Eſchaufour, and Captain V alage routed and put to flight Co- 
lonel St. Dexis, who was going with his Regiment to join with the Duke of Montpenſier, 
At Tholouſe, Lymoges, and Towrs, there were moſt turbulent unruly Seditions. In the 
Territories of Geyeva, the War was very hot between that City and the Duke of $4- 
vey, who having poſſeſſed himſelf of that Country, did alſo beſiege the City, about 
which he raiſed many Forts, and was in very great hope to carry it, In Provence, Mon- 
fieur de la Valette Governour for the King , had many a skirmifh with the Count de 
Cars, and the Sieur de Vins, who commanded for the Leaguez and on both ſides many 
Towns were taken, and many bloody encounters happened between them. In Daw- 
pbixe, Colonel Alfonſo Corfo being joined with the Leſdiguieres, blocked up Grenoble, 
and Valence, the only Towns in that'Province that held for the League : And thus 
with various ſucceſſes, but ſtill with the loſs of much blood, was the War proſecuted 
by both Parties. 

In the mean time, the King was come with his Army to Chafteau-Dwur, where the 
Swifſe Commanders arrived Peing returned from their Cantons , whither they had 
been ſent by the Souldiers of their Nation who were in the Camp, to give notice of 
the death of Hexry the Third, and to receive direQions from the Republick what they 
ſhould do for the future, They brought anſwer, that the Cantons would perſevere in 
the ſame friendſhip and confederacy with King Hemry the Fourth , as they had done 
with his Predeceflor , and. that therefore they ſhould continue to ſerve and follow 
him : Which reſolution of the Swifſes was much furthered, not only by the wiſdom 


. of the Sieur de Salleroy, who was there Ambaſſador, but alſo by the preſence of Faquer 


Auguſte de Thow, who returning out of Italy, (whither he had been ſent by the late 
King to the Grand Duke of Thuſcany ) had negotiated and perſwaded that determina- 


« tion. The King and: his whole Army was much pleaſed at it, as well becauſe they 
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had found, the greateſt firength of the Infantry lay in the Regiments of the Swiſl 
who were there preſent, and had always Gught very valiantly , as becauſe they ha 
hope to encreaſe their number by a new Levy, which ſhould be granted under the pub- 
lick Envgns- of their Cantons. | | 

At his departure from Chaſteau-Dun, the King went to beliege Vendeſme, a City of 
his Patrimony, and which was thoughe very convenient, becauſe it was near the Ri- 
ver Loyre. The Suburbs were taken in the firſt on-ſet 3 and the King in perſon ha- 
ving viewed the walls, and the quality of the place 3 reſolved to batter that ſide of 
the Caſtle, which, oppoſite to the Town, ſtands, but not very high, over a ſpacious 
Plain. There were two pieces planted the next day, to take away that defence, with 
intention. to plant a Royal Battery againſt the Curtine, aſſoon as two Towers were 
beaten down, which ſerycd to flank it on cach hand : but a great part of the Tower 
a the left hand being falten, after not many ſhot, ſome of the Foot fell on to make the 

avle 3 ' but they found the phce without refiftance abandoned by the Defendents : 


; Wherefore having made'themſclves Maſters of the Tower, they began with their Muſ- 


kets to play'from that higher place, upon the infide of the wall, where thoſe of the 
O__—_ xetired to make head : and the number of the Foot continually increaſing 
with hopes of very good ſucceſs, the Baron de Byrow, newly made Field- Marſhal by 
the King, 'ran: thither, and had ſcarce brought down the Foot to afſtult-the Defendents 
at the wall, when they, full of infinite fear, forſ6ok'it, and the whole cixcuit of the 
Cadle at the ſame time ,' on, to ſave themſelves by flight in the City 3 but being 
prevented by the Souldiers' who tollowed them fiercely, the City was alſo taken with the 
ſame fury; in leſs than-three hours 3 wherein, except Churches, Monafteries, and other 
{acxed places, every thing was given up to the violence of the Souldiers, who took there 
gredt fioxe-of ſpoil. and: rich booty. | The Governour who had often dealc perfidioully 
with the King, and had always falſified his Faith by double-dealing, was condemned to 
death, as alfo Father' Kabert a Cordelier, who had there publickly praifed the Kings mur- 
therer, th his Sexmons ſtirred up the common people. Aﬀerthe taking ag year 
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Lavardin and Montaxt, Caſtles of that JuriſdiQtion, yielded themſelves, and the King 
finding no more reſiſtance in any place, came at laſt to Towrs upon the one and twen- 
ticth of er, 

He entered into the City the ſame night by Torch-light, being met at the Gates by 
the Cardinals of Vendsſme and Lenoncour, and all the Preſidents and Counſellors of the 
Parliament, .and was ſurrounded with a great abundance of people, becauſe all the 
Neighbouring Towns were run thither to ſee his entry. The neceſhity of affairs per» 
ſwaded not to ſpend time unprofitably , and the Kings nature, that. was quick and 
ready, agreed- with the preſent neceſſity 3 wherefore the next morning coming with» 
put more delay to the Parliament, he fate in the Royal Throne, and was acknowledged 
King of France, with publick Ceremonies, and very great applauſe. Ther hearing 
the muxmurs and complaints of the Catholicks of his Army, and the carneftneſs of the 
Lords and Barons who followed him , that he would obſerve the promiſe he had-made 
them to change his Religion, having cauſed the Nobility to be publickly called rogether, 
who came greedily to hearken unto him, he told them in a few words, That to his 
great diſcontent, he ſaw how the danger and heat of War had hindred the appointed 
Aſſembly , which ſhould have been at that preſent time : That they themſelyes had 
{zen how he, laying aſide all other enterpriſes, had in conſideration of them, come to 
Tours, hoping he might ſome way give them all perfect ſatisfaction : That the nature 


of affairs, and not the will of men, oppoſed it 3 and that therefore conſidering how | 


much advantage their common Enemy received by his being at {© great a diſtance, 
and by the delay of making a ſharp and diligent War againſt them, he entreated them 
to allow that to neceſſity which depended not upon his will, and that they would be 
contented the Convocation of the m—_— might be: deferred till the fifreenth of the 
next March ;, in which time he hoped the fury of the Rebels and ſedicious perfons be- 
quelled, he might with more quietneſs of mind, and leſs damage to the common 
affairs, think of a happy eſtabliſhment of life, and future Government: That as a pledge 
and ſecurity of bis Faith they ſhould accept his Perſon, which was always in - their 
hands : That he would ſincerely obſerve in deed, more than at that preſent he pro- 
miſcd them in words. To which the Catholick Lords and Gentlemen affenting, more 
out of neceſſity than of will, a Declaration was made, that the time of the Aﬀembly 
ſhould be prorogued till the fifteenth of March next enſuing. The King hoped that 
the War continuing, and mens minds being daily more enflamed between both FaRi- 
pns, the Catholicks would ſtill be more confirmed to follow him, and that he might 
with excuſes which appeared neceſſary , .and with divers promiſes and artifices gain 
convenient time to turn to the Catholick Religion, and that perchance they would be 
content he ſhould continue in his own 3 and therefore he politickly avoided their in- 
treaties, and excuſed himſelf for not ſatisfying their deſires, as well left he ſhoald ſeem 
to {way his Conſcience to a compliance with the times, as leſt he ſhould loſe the ad- 
herence of the Hugonots, to the great diminution of his Forces z wherefore, becauſe 
need ſo required, and not to give men time by idleneſs to think of new diſturbances, 
but to keep them continually imployed in Military exerciſes, he reſolved to go from 
Tours, and move with his Army to take in thoſe Towns which the Enemy held in the 
, Country of Maixe and Normandy. 
' - Before his departure, Giovanni Mocenigo the Venetian Ambaſſador, having received 
Commiſion from the Senate, to continue in his Embaſlie near the preſent King, being 
with publick ceremony come unto his audience, preſented Letters to him from the Se- 
nate, with the Title of King of France z wherein congratulating his coming to the 
Crown, the Ambaſſador Mocenigo made excuſes, that a particular Ambaſſador was not 
ſent purpoſely, according to the cuſtom, by reaſon of the difficulty of the ways, broken 
every where by the incurſions of War. The Senate had been in doubt whether they 
ſhould confirm their Ambaſſador, and whether they ſhould give him the Title of King 


of France or no; but finally, foreſecing with a prudent eye, not only that it was 'ne> * 


ceſlary for the -intereſts of Chriſtendom, that the Kingdom ſhould be conſerved in the 
lawful Heirs, which the League endeavoured to tear in many pieces, or to ſubje& it 
to foreign Princes 3 but alſo, that the King being acknowledged by the greater part 
of the Nobility , which arc the ſinews of the Kingdom, and that by: his vertae and 
courage he was like to be Conquerour in the end 3 reſolved at the ſame time to con- 
brm their Ambaſſador, to give him the Title of King of France, and to affift him in 
all things poſſible, as they had done all other Kings of Fraxce in their urgent —_ 
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1589. And though the Popes Nancio, atid the Spaniſh Ambaſſador kept a mighty tir about 
it, and: complained exceedingly, that an Heretick, and one diſobedient to the Apoſto= 
lick See, ſhould be acknowledged King of France, contrary to the Declarations made 
by the Pope in the Confiſtory of Cardinals yet the Senate anſwered ; That it con- 
cerned not the Republick of /enice to decide matters of Faith, which belonged to the 
Popes care but that it acknowledged Henry of Bowrbox to be deſcended from the Stock 
of the Blood-Royal,. and true legitimate Succefſor of the Crown, which could not be 
denicd::\ That they medled only with Temporal things, and not with the knowledge 
of Spiritual Intereſts 3 and that they would treat with the King, in what concerned the 
Government of thoſe States under his Dominion, without doing any prejudice to the 
Popes Declaration. Which anſwer, though it gave nof much fatisfation at Rome, and 

_— that Gieronimo Mattexcci, the Popes Nuncio, Relident in Venice , made many protefta- 
Popes Nuncio {10ns,' and in the end, departed ſuddenly from the City 3 yet fo great was the dex- 
baving com* terity-of Alberto Badearo, their Lieger Ambaſſador to the Pope, and fo great the effi- 
T oneſied 2- <cacy. of. the reaſons alledged by Leonardo Donato, ſent extraordinary Ambaſſador from 
gainſt the V<- the Republick 'about that matter, that the Nuncio being not ſo much as admitted to 
departs; the Popes preſence, : was conſtrained to return -to his reſidence, and, without further 
which not de= Levlies, an end was. put to that buſineſs. The favourable Declaration of that Senate 
ing well ap- | . k , ws 3 
proved by the -Was-a very great fatisfaQion to the King , as well becauſe the determination of the 
___ wiſe politick Aſſembly in Chriſtendom, gave reputation to his Forces, as becauſe he 
xefidence, thought many other Princes, eſpecially of 1:aly, would follow the example of Venice; 
.. .-- Wherefore both by Letters, and by word of mouth, delivered by Monſieur de Mets, 
the Ambaſſador reſiding in that City , he trove to expreſs ſingular gratitude , and inf 

nite reſpec for the kind inclination of thoſe Senators. 
The-King being departed from Towrs upon the Six and twentieth of November, 
cauſed ficge to be-laid to Mans, a place of wonderful importance, in which was the 
Sieur de Bois-Danpbin with above two hundred Gentlemen, and ſeventeen Colours of 
Foot. The:Defendents made ſhew of holding out courageouſly, and therefore burned 
the Suburbs , and fortified that Gate toward which the King was to come, caſting up 
a Raveline in the form of a Tenaille, The Count de Briſſac was come at' the” ſame 
time to la Ferte Bernard, with Four hundred Horſe and Two Regiments of Foot, 
who purpoſed to relieve that Town opportunely, and cutting off paſfages, and mo» 
lefſting the Army, had faln upon a quarter of the Kings German Horſe, and pillaged 
above fifty of them. But after that the Baron de Biron and Monſieur de Chaſtillon, who 
were quartered in the Suburbs, had with redoubled aſſaults taken the Raveline, which 
hapned the fourth day after the fiege was laid , the Defendents not ſtanding out the 
utmoſt violence of the Battery, began to capitulate, and yielded with very large con- 
ditions : For the King, in whoſe Army there was great want of Powder and Bullet, 
was infinitely pleaſed not only to have that place upon ſo eafie terms , but that he 
might alſo provide againſt that want with the Enemics Ammunition that was in the 
Town. The example of Mans was followed by Beaumont, la Val, Chaſteau Gontier, 
and all the places thereabout ; and the King patling forward , laid ſiege to Alaxcon, 
which City being yielded after three days battery , Captain Lago, with the Souldicrs 
of the Gariſon, retired into the Fortreſs, with an intent to make it good 3 but when 
00k the Cannons were planted, he fiaid not to be brought to extremity, but dclivered it 
br fred ie into'the Kings hands upon the Fourteenth of December : In which place, the Baron 
Maſter of all de Hertre was left with Three hundred French Foot. From this City the King march- 
the Towns. 1g 0n towards Normandy, beſieged Falaiſe, into which the Count de Briſſac was en- 
of Normandy. txed with many Gentlemen, and the Chevalier Piccard's Regiment of Foot 3 wherefore 
| by reaſon of the Commanders reputation, *of the ſtrength of the place, but moſt of all 
of the unfitneſs of the ſeaſon, it was thought it would prove a long and difficult buſt» 
neſs; yet the Fauxbourg de Guibray being taken, and the Army quartered under co» 
ver, the King having perſonally viewed the ſituation of the Fortreſs, commanded the 
Battery to be planted againſt the Caſtle, judging that if he cogld take that, he might 
alſo at the ſame time take the Town. Beſides the principal Battery, he cauſed alſo two 
Culverins to be planted upon a certain Hill, by the ſhot whercof the paſſage was ſiop- 
ped which led into the City from the Tower of the Dongeon, the principal ſecurity of 
the Caſtle z. and in this manner he did ſtreighten and incommodate all the reſolutions 
of the Defendents. The Artillery played two days with very great violence 3 which 


having utterly xuined and beaten down the Tower, which defended the corner "A 
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City and Caſtle oppoſite to the Dongeon, the King made it to be aſſaulted the ſame 4158s, 
night by two different Squadrons, -one led bythe Sicur de Chaſtillon, that ſhould firive 
to get into the Caſtle from the broken Tower 3 the other by the Baron de Byron, which 
was to endeavour by the ſame way, to get into the Town, which joined in that 
place to the Fortreſs. Both Squadrons did abſolutely effe& their deſign: for one paſ- 
ſing thorow the ruined Tower, forced the Defendents to ſhut themſclyes up in the 
Dongeon 3 and the other at the ſame time got into the chief ftrect of the Town, which 
without more reſiſtance was furiouſly taken and ſacked. The Count ſhut up in the 
Dongeon with a few Defendents , and thoſe already terrified by the valour the Infan- 
try had ſhewed, and the croſneſs of the late bulineſſes, gave themſelves up the next 
morning to the Kings diſcretion, who kept him and fifteen more of the chief of them 
riſoners, and with a Kingly liberality gave his houſhold-ſtuff, among which was ſtore 
of firfniture of very great value, unto the Baron de oy 
Argentan and Bayexx yielded without a blow: and the King proſecuting his march, 
came to Lifiewx, which at fight of his Artillery yielded upon the thirtieth of December : 
Ponteau de Mer, Pont P Eveſque, and all thoſe other Towns, followed this example 3 
ſo that the League had no place left in lower Normandy, except Honflewr, ſeated at 
the mouth of the Seixe, right over againſt Have de Grace; which (though the Duke 
"of Montpenſier was much againſt it) was paſſed by without being moleſted, by rcaſon 


of the Kings haſte to go into the higher Province. 
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C Eleventh Book contains the Popes inclination touching the affairs of 
France: Hs reſolution to ſend Cardinal Gaetano his Legat thither : 
The variety of opinions concerning his Commiſſuons : His arrival in the King- 
dom : His perplexity, and journey to Paris. The different ends of the League 
are diſcourſed of: The Marquiſi de Belin introduces a Treaty of Agreement : 
The Duke of Mayenne deliberates upon that point, and reſolves to proſecute the 
War : He beſtegeth Pontoylſe, which yields it ſelf unto hin : He encamps be- 
fore Meulan, and batters it with great obſtinacy. The King comes to relieve 
that place. The Duke raiſes the ſiege, and marches to meet the ſupplies in Pi- 
cardy. The King aſſaults Dreux, but to no purpoſe. The Duke of Mayenne 
returns increaſed in ſtrength. The King raiſes his Camp, and chuſeth a place 
of Battel in the Field of Yury. The Duke follows, and comes up to the ſame 

- place. The Armies fight, and the King remains viGorious. The Preachers de- 
liver the news of this defeat to the Pariſians., who prepare any m—_ con- 
ſtantly to endure a ſiege. Divers overtures of Peace are made 5 but nothing. 
at i be concluded. The Duke of Mayenne, to procure relief, goes to the 
Frontiers of Flanders. The King takes all the Neighbouring Towns about 
Paris. Szege is laid unto that City, to overcome it with hunger. The calamities 
of the ſiege, and the conitancy of the Citizens are related. The Catholick, King 
commands the Duke of Parma to march with his whole Army into France, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Paris : He enters into the Kingdom with great Forces, and 
with exceeding great preparations joins with the Duke of Mayenne, and ad- 
wances towards Paris. The King conſults what 3s beſt to be done; reſolves to. 
raiſe the ſiege, and go to meet the Enemy. The Armies face one another many 
days. The Duke of Parma takes Lagny, and opens the paſſage of ViGuals 
to Paris. The King retires, and in þjs retreat gives a ſcalado to the City, 
which: proves ineffeFual. The Duke of Parma takes Corbeil, and ſo abjo- 
lutely frees the City of Paris from want of proviſions. He reſolves to return 
mts 
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_ Flanders 3 marches in excellent order : The King follows hins : There 
happen many encounters. The Duke departing, leaves aid of Men, and pro- 


wiſes ſupplies of Money to the League. The King returning, marches to- 
wards Picardy- 


Ow followeth the year 1590. full of all thoſe Calamities which uſe 759% 
to be the conſequences of Civil Wars ; but famous alſo for the 

4 greatneſs of thoſe accidents that hapned in it 3 the natural revo- 

& lution of things having ſo brought to paſs, that in it the greateſt 

force and ftorm of Arms broke forth with violence. In the year 

> \ before, Henry the Third's Ambaſſadors and Publick Miniſters were 


contentment was increaſed by the Agents of the League, who to the confirmation of 
” Mayenne and the Council of the 


ment, and that this reſolution was adhered to, and unanimouſly followed by almoſt 

all the principal Cities, with the greater part of the Nobility, and the applauſe of the 

Clergy of the whole Kingdom : all which things being conformable to the Popes wiſhes, 

who exceedingly deſired the excluſion of the King of Navarre, cſteemed by him an ir- 
reconcileable Enemy to the Church 3 but yet was not willing that the Kingdom ſhould 

be divided into many parts, as ſome had a mind to have it, and that it ſhould come 

into the hands of a Foreign Prince, were the cauſe that he wrote not only very kind 

Letters of great commendation to the Duke of Mayense, and the Catholicks of the 

League, but that he alſo determined to ſupply them with Men and Money, for the 

ſetting at liberty, and perfe& eſtabliſhment of the Cardinal of Bourbon. Wherefore, 

without any delay, in a work which he accounted excellently good, and of wonderful +44. pope te. 
great glory and advancement to the Apoftolick See, he refolved to fend a Legat into folves to ſend 
France, who by his preſence might aſfift affairs of fo great import: and might en* the League 
deavour to reduce all the Catholicks , by ſuch means as he think moſt reaſon» 2zainkt 

able, to unite themſelves in one body under the obedience of the Cardinal of Bowrbox *'** 
alrcady eleted and declared King of France, whole freedom by all poſſible force was to 

be endeavoured. For this buſineſs of ſo great concernment, he choſe Cardinal Hexrico cardinal Her- 
Gaetano, a man not only by the nobleneſs of his birth of great reputation, but alſo for — 
his worth and experience eſteemed of ſufficient abilities for fo great an enterpriſe: yet Spain, is de- 
according to what the Kings Friends faid then, and his own ations diſcovered after- © nies 
wards, too much inclined to favour the attempts and intereſts of _ He ap= in Frexce. * 
pointed moreover a ſele& number of Prelates to accompany the inak-Legat, all 

men conſpicuous either for the fame of excellent Learning, or ved experience in Pere at; 
matters of Government z among which were Lorenzo Bianchetti, and Philippe Segs, who to 2c- 
after were Cardinals; Marc Antonio Mocenigo Biſhop of Caneda,a man well verſed inaflairs, obey el 
and highly cſtcemed by the Pope 3 Franceſco Panigarols, Biſhop of 4#i, a Preacher of great 300000 
renown 3 and Roberto Bellarmino, a Jeſuite of profound and admirable Learning. To Comme? b 
the choice of theſe men the Pope added Bills of Exchange to the Merchants at go” the liberty of 
for three hundred thouſand Crowns, with Commiſſion to the Legat to diſpoſe of t ym 
according to need and occaſion 3 but particularly to ſpend them for the Infranchiſe» 

ment of the Cardinal of Fowrbou, upon which he ſhewed his mind was fixed more 

than upon any other thought whatſoever. d2 "2-1 366.7 2 

But this fo ardent reſolution was cooled in the very beginning 3 and'the 

Was put in doubt, by Letters that arrived from the Duke cf g, wherein 

gave him notice, that by, the French Nobility (who in a very-great number followed 

and acknowledged the King of Navarre to be the legitimate Kt 'of France) he was 

choſen Ambaſſador to. his Holineſs and- the Apoſtolick See; to inform him of = 

cauſes 
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cauſes which had moved the minds of all good French-men to that acknowledgment, 
and to require from him, as from a-common Father, 'the proper means and remedies 
For. the Peace and Union of the whole Kingdom. By which Letters the Pope did 
not only find , that what the Agents of the League had repreſented unto him was 
vain, vis, That the major part of the Kingdom was joined to the party of the Uni- 
on , and that only a few deſperate _ followed the King of Navarre; but he al- 
{o* conceived ſome hopes , that by the way of Pacification , an end might be-put to 
the miſeries and diſcords of the Kingdom , thoſe that were gone aſtray might be re- 
duced into the boſom of the Church , and his aim of having a lawful Catholick 
French King , might be attained without fubmitting the afflicted people of France 
any longer to new dangers and calamities of an obſtinate War : Wherefore, bei 

alſo excited by the diligent informations which were given unto him by the Vene- 
tian Ambaſſadours, intent upon the preſervation of the Crown of France, he return- 
&d favourable Anſwers to the Duke of Luxembourg and the French Nobility which 
were in the Kings Camp, aſſuring him that, he ſhould be well reſpeQed, and kindly 
received ,, and exhorting them to perſiſt conſtantly in the Catholick Religion , as in 
their Letters which came with the Dukes they aſſerted they would do, and that they 
would continue it 'even to the effuſion of their blood. And yet the Agents of the 
League, (eſpecially Friſon Dean of Rbeims, lately ſent thither by the Duke of May- 
enne) urging him not to delay the Legats expedition, for that theſe were artitices 
of the King of Navarre, to take him off, and gain the beneht of time, he diſpatched 
the Legat towards France , but with Inſtructions very different from his hrſt de- 
ſigns: For whereas before, all-the endeavours tended to the confirmation and freeing 
the Cardinal of Boxrbon z now paſſing over his name in ſilence, the defign was only 
to re-unite, by any means whatſoever , the Catholicks under the obedience of the 
Church, and eſtabliſh a Catholick King, to the general liking , without naming the 

rſon. 

"To theſe Commiſſions ſet down in a Writing dated the Fifteenth of Ofober , were 
added particular expreſs Advertiſements to the Cardinal Legat, to ſhew himſelf no 
leſs neutral and diſ-interefſed in the Secular Pretenſions of the Princes, than moſt ar- 
dent and zealous concerning Religion ,. and not to value one perſon more than anos 
ther, provided he were a French-man obedient to the Church, and generally liked by 
the Kingdom : Nay more, at his laſt coming to receive Inſtructions, the Pope added 


. and repeated it effeQually, that he ſhould not ſhew himſelf an open Enemy tothe King 


v Or, Cajetan, 


of Navarre, ſo long as there was any hope, that he might return into the boſom of 
the Church, But theſe Advertiſements were very contrary to the principal ſcope of 
the Embafſſie, which. was to uphold the Catholick party of the League as the founda» 
tion of Religion in that Kingdom, a thing often repeated in his Inſtructions, and 
which was always the. aim from the beginning, but which the Pope pretended to have 
altered in his laſt direions 3 fo that the ſubttance of the buſineſs changed in the va- 
riety of circumſtances, .as it often happens, did fo diſturb the execution, that it was 
afterwards governed more by the diverſity of accidents, than by any firm determinate 
reſolution.. The Advertiſements of Cardinal Moreſini differed not much from the Popcs 
InſtruRtions 3 for being met by the Legat * Gaetano in the City of Bolognza, he, as vers'd 
in the intereſts of the Kingdom, gave the Legat a particular account of the intentions 
of Spain, of the pretenſions of the Duke of Mayenne, of the weakneſs of the League, 
.compoſed of various different humours, and of the Kings Forces, which had more ſe- 
cuxe forindation in the concurrence of the major part of the Nobility, than the party 
of the.Union had in:the conſpiracy of the common people. The ſame was told him at 
Florence by Ferdinando Great Duke of Thuſcany , who being perfeRly informed of the 
intereſts which were on foot in the Kingdom of France, perſwaded him to keep hims 
(lf Neuter, and not to refuſe thoſe overtures of -Agreement which "might be with the 
profit of the Catholick Religion, and the reputation of the Pope. But both the advice 
of Cardinal Morefin;, and the Great Dukes counſel were ſuſpetted by the Legat, doubt- 
ing that the one ſought to make him fall into the ſame faults whereof he was accounted 

uilty-it the Court of Rome 3 and that the other did not counſel him ſincerely : Where- 
fore' as:@ man bent with ſeverity to ſuſtain the greatneſs and power of the Church, and 
accuſtomed to the:affairs of Italy, where the Popes authority, by the piety of the Nas 
tion ,;and. the. nearneſs of the: Princes, is held in high veneration , he firmly per- 


ſwaded himſelf, that: by.the meer terrour of Spiritual Arms he ſhould keep all the 


Catholicks 
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Catholicks at his devotion, and excluding the King of Navarre, make a King to be 
declared and obeyed, wholly depending upon the Apoſtolick Sec, and neerly joyted 
and obliged to the Crown of Spain, to which, both by his ancient breeding , and the 
new praGices of the Conde de Olivares the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at Rome, he was infi- 
nitely inclined. He was the more confirmed afterwards in this his thought, that all 
ought to depend upon his Authorityz when being arrived at 7rin, he ſaw that the 
Duke of Sawy did with exquilite terms of ſubmiſhon intreat him (as one that might 
diſpoſe of matters at his pleaſure) to conſider his right to the Crown of France, as 


born of Margaret Siſter to King Henry the Second, by whoſe right (the courſe of the 


Salique Law having been formerly interrupted) he alledged, the Crown ought rather 
to be confirmed to him than to any other, that in antient times had pretended title by 
the womans fide; and alledging his deſerts to the Apoftolick See, fince, that Qill with 
continual pains, and excecding great charge, he endeavoured to ſubdue the City of 
Geneva, the baſis and foundation of Calviniſm z he-laboured to win the prote&ion of 
the Legate, who not being well informed how matters went, did not take notice that 
the Duke brought on his pretenſions that way, becauſe he had no better prop to up- 
hold them, and ſtrove to get into favour with the Pope and Legate, to draw ſup- 
plies from them of men and money, whereby he might bring thoſe of Geneve under 
his yoke, and fortifie and eſtabliſh himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the Marqueſate of Sa- 
luzzo, againſt whoſoever ſhould at laſt be elected and acknowledged King of France, 
wherein he ſaw he could not have a more ſafe Proteor, than the Pope. 

But the Cardinal Legate being come into France, was not long before he found ef- 
ſe&s contrary to his opinion 3 for having ſent to require Colonel Alfonſo Corſo, not on- 
ly to forbear moleſting Grenoble and Valence ( which Cities alone held for the League 
in Dawphine ) but alſo, that as a Catholick and a Stranger , he ſhould forſake the 


King's party, and joyn with the Vion, that trial proved vain; for the anſwer he «< 


received was, That he was indeed a Catholick , and an obedient Son to the Apoſto- 
lick Sce in Spiritual things 3 but that having made his fortune, as a Soldier, in the 
ſervice of the King of France, he could not defiſt from following hiniz and, following 
him, he was bound to do that to Grenoble and Valence, which he thought fit for the af- 
fairs of the Prince whom he ſerved, By which anſwer, the Legat was a little daſhed, 
who was ſo much the more troubled, when being come to Lyons, he found the buſi- 
neſs of the League in ſuch diſorder, by the King's proſperous ſucceſs, that he was fo 
far from obtaining any thing elſe, that he could neither have ſecurity , nor convoy, to 
proſecute his journey 3 for the Count of Briſſac, appointed at firlt by the Duke of 
Mayenne to meet him, and ſecure his paſſage , was neceſſitated- to face about, and 
imploy himſelf in the affairs of Normandy, and Montieur de 1a Bourdaifiere , to whom 
that Commiſſion was given afterward, had been detcated by the King's Forces under 
the command of the Sieur de Pralin, near Bar upon the Seine; {o that being reduced 
into very great perplexity, he knew not by what reſolution to ſteer his courſe, ſo vari- 
ous were the things. that repreſented themſelves to his conſideration. The Duke of 
Never being retired home, and not intereſſed on cither fide, invited him to come into 
his State, where, ſtanding neuter, as befitted one that repreſented the Apoſtolick See, 
he might freely take thoſe wayes that ſhould appear moſt convenient to himz and 
this determination ſeemed to agree with the Popes intentions and inftruions. On 
the other fide, the Duke of Mayenne ceaſed not to (ollicite him to come to Paris 3 
ſhewing him, that without the authority of his name, and without thoſe helps which 
were hoped for from him, the League was in danger to be diffolved, and to be ſub- 
ducd by the King's Forces 3 and by conſequence, not only the City of Paris, but all the 
reſt of the Kingdom would remain oppreſſed by the Hugonot party. The King did 
not at all deſpair, but that, if he could not be wrought to come into the places under 
his obedience, he might at leaſt be perſwaded to ſtay in ſome Neutral Town outof the 
way, and perchance to go to the City of Avignion, till he ſaw the iſſue of the Duke 
of Luxembourgs Embathe at Komez to forward which hopes, he had cauſed to be 
mon » That if the Popes Legat , who was reported to be coming, ſhould take 
is journey toward him, every one ſhould receive, honor, and reverence him, ta- 
king care neither to offend him , nor any of his followers, and ſhould by all means 
give him ſafe condu&t and ſecurity : But if he went towards the quarters of the 
League, he didexpreſly forbid every one to acknowledge him for a Legat, or to re- 
ceive him into thoſe places that were —_ his obedience, upon pain of a 
K ut 
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But the Legat did not only think it unſafe togo to the Duke of Nevers, a weak Prince, 
who had neither Fort nor principal City, wherein he might ſhelter himſelf from the 
ſoares of the Hwugonots , and unhandſome to return back: But alſo he eſteemed it much 
more indecent and prejudicial to abandon the Catholick party 3 and by that demon- 
ſtration, utterly to confound and dejedt the mindes of thofe who were for the League, 
with a manifeſt increaſe of the King's Forces and reputationz from whence a greater 
miſchief would have followed in Spiritual then in Temporal Matters 3 becauſe, to the 
Popes diſhonor, the Catholick party would have. been abandoned through his default, 
and the King, who at that time, for fear of his enemies, made ſhew both in words and 
aRions. that he would turn Catholick, would be left free with power to do what he 
pleaſed, without reſpe& of any Body 3 and finally, he thought with himſelf that he 
was come into France, not onely to compoſe the Difcords, but principally to endeavor 
the ſuppreſſion of the King of Navarre, an enemy to the Church, and the ekeion of a 
new. King depending wholly upon the. Pope, as a friend and confident to the Kingdom 
of Spain. This opinion had ſo much power with him , that being grounded upon 
decency, and not finding any obſtacle to the contrary in his Commithon, he reſolved 
at laſt to ſatisfie the party of the League, and to go on without delay to Paris : 
Wherefore ſeeing the Duke of Mayenne extreamly taken up with Military employ- 
ments, he ſent Monſignor: Biancheiti to the Duke of Lorain, to demand a Convoy of 
him for his ſafe paſſage 3 which being obtained without difficulty , paſſing by Dijjox 
and Troys, he came upon the Twentieth day of Zanmary into the City of Pars, being re- 
ceived with moſt ſolemn pomp, and lodged in the Biſhops Palace, richly and ſumptu- 
ouſly furniſhed with the King's ſtuff, taken out of the Lodgings of the Lowore. At 
his atrival, he cauſed the Popes Breve of the Fifteenth of October to be publiſhed ; 


wherein, after an horiorable commemoration of the merits of the Kingdom of France 


The Publicz- 
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- toward the Apoſtolick Sce, and of the reciprocal benefits and kind demonſirations of 
it towards the moſt Chriſtian Kings in all times, and after having compaſſionately 
deplored the preſent troubles and calamities, he atteſted, that with the counſel of the 
Cardinals he had choſen Cardinal Gaetano Legat to the Kingdom of France, with power 
to uſe (by the Divine affiſtance) all means which by him ſhould be thought fit, to 
prote@ the' Catholick Religion, to.recall Hereticks into the boſome of the Church, to 
reſtore the peace and tranquillity of the Kingdom 3 and finally, to procure, that under 
one, onely, good, pious, and truly Catholick King; the people of the Kingdom might, 
to the glory of God, live in quictneſs and tranquillity, atter ſo many dangers and cala- 
mitiesof War: Wherefore he did pray and exhort all the Orders my Degrees of 


- France to perſevere in the Catholick Religion, and labor, by the glorious example of 
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their Anceſtors, to extinguiſhand- root up the evil of Hereſie, to cut off the occaſions 
and roots of diſcord 3 and that particular enmities and quarrels being finally buried, 
and thoſe fatal ruinous Civil Wars being laid down, they ſhould reſolve to yield obc- 
dicnce'to a lawful -truly Catholic King z. and the Divine Worſhip being reſtored un- 
der his ſhadow and protceQion, to live in charitable union and concord 3 being, in the 
mean time obliged to receive the Cardinal Legat with due reverence, and to put in 
execution his fatherly admonitions 3 thereby to reap, beſides temporal earthly fruits, 
the divine heavenly benediction. 
. .Twodifferent Declarations followed upon the publication of this-Breve 3 one, of the 
Parliament of Towrs, by which all perſons were forbidden to obey or acknowledge the 
Legat 3. the other, of the Parliament of Paris, by which all were exhorted to receive 
the fatherly love of the Apoſtolick See, and to give due reverence to the Legat's Ad- 
monitions. After-which contrary: Declarations , (learned men deſiring to fight for 
their FaGions in their way, no les ardently then the Soldiers,) there came forth ma» 
ny Decrees of Parliament, and infinite Writings of particular perſons, deciſions of the 
Sorbonne , Letters of the Legat ,, Anſwers,of thoſe Prelates that followed the King's 
party, and ſo great! a quanticy/of Books ſpread: abroad thorough all parts by curious 
. men,that it well'appeared theye was no Brain that laboured not, nor Pen that writ not 
in the defence and confirmation of the Rights of each party 3 but with ſo much perti- 
nacy of Minds and Reaſons, all ſtriking as it were at the mark, of the coming and power 
of the Legat, that it was an ealic hiv to conſider, how Spiritual arms, wreſted andin- 
terpreted divers ways, in the heat ang inconſiderateneſs of War, were rather like to 
ſupply new fuel tothe fire, then to extinguiſh the lame already burning 3 whereby Car- 
dinal, Gaetano within a few dayes' perceived the falſity of his firſt opinion, and that 
| it 
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it had bcen better counſel to have ſiaid neutral, ſince that by coming to Paris, he made 
himſelf Legat onely to one cf the Factions z which did not oncly trouble him, be- 
cauſe it was very different from the mind and deſigns of the Pope, but becauſe he be- 
gan alſo to know clearly the weakneſs and diſorders of the League. 

The affairs of the U0# were at this time, very doubtful-and uncertain ; For the 
diverſity of pretenſions, and the contrariety of the ends of the Confederates, did ( as 
the cuſtom is) diſturb the courſe of the enterpriſe, and did not onely hold the delibe- 
rations of mens minds in ſuſpence, but alſo the efftes and opcrations of common in- 
tereſts, which by reaſon of the King's celerity and reſolution, had no need of delay. 
The Duke of Mayenne, Prince of the FaCtion, and Head of the Enterpriſe 3 who with 
the Authority of his Perſon, the Prudence of his Government, and his experience in 
War, managed the weight of all things, cſteemed the reward which ſhould reſult from 
the blood of his brothers, and his own induſtry , juſtly to belong unto himſelf 3 and de- 
ſigned either to transfer the Crown upon himſelt, and his own poſterity, as had hap- 
ned in the times of Pepin and Charles Martel; or if that could not finally be obtained, 
ro confer it at lealt upon ſome Prince who ſhould acknowledge it totally and abſo- 
Jutely from him : Yet obſerving his wonted integrity and right intention, he was re- 
ſolved never to ſuffer, that the Kingdom ſhould in any manner be divided, much leſs, 
that it ſhould fall into the hands of a Foreign Prince. The King of Spain on the 
other fide, who from the beginning had ſecretly, and now openly prote&ted and fo- 
mented the League, and who in late years had ſpent Two millions of Gold in the 
ſervice of the Confederates, and was fain now, belides the maintaining of Horſe and 
Foot, taggontribute valt ſums of money, both in publick and privatez and who ſaw, 
that wifMut his Supplies, which muſk be great and potent, not onely the Enterpriſe 
could not ſucceed, but alſo, that the League could not ſo much as ſubliſt, but be ſpee- 
dily diffolved, thought it more than reaſonable , and more than juſt, that the expences 
and loſſes being his, the fruits and profits ſhould be ſo likewile ;. and therefore, beſides 
a moſt ſecret hidden intention of uniting the two Crowns, or to make that of France 
to come to his daughter the Infanta Iſabella, born of Queen Elizabeth ,* Eldeſt ſiſter to 
Henry the Third: He ſought alſo to be publickly declared Protector of the Crown 
of France, with Royal pre-cminencies, and authority to provide for the Offices of the 
Crown, to chuſe the Governors and Commanders in War, to diſpoſe of Prelatical 
dignities, and to have the power belonging to a ſupream Prince : and this was demand- 
ed and openly laboured for by his Agents, who were Don Bernardino Mendozza, the 
Commendatory Morrea, Fuan Baptiſta Taſſis, * Veedor General of his Armies, who was 
newly come for that purpoſe from Flanders, The Pariſians, who ſaw the foundation 
of the Faction confiſted in them, not onely by reaſon of the abundance of people, and 
the power of the City, but alſo of the continual Contributions from whence they deri- 
ved the fſinews of the War, thought it belonged to them to diſpoſe of the Crown : 
And being ill-ſatisfed with the Duke of Mayenze, becauſe of his unproſperous ſucceſs 
in the War, both in that the Fauxborrgs ſeemed to have been loſt by his delay, and that 
through his want of diligence, the City was in a manner belieged,and in great ſcarcity 
of proviſions, they inclined to ſubmit themſelves to the will of the Spaniards, hoping by 
means of their Forces utterly to deftroy the King, whole very name they hated bitterly; 
to extirpate the Religion of the Hugonots, whereof they naturally were enemies 3 and 
by the Moneys of Spain to be caſed of the intollerable burden of Contributions, as the 
Catholick King's Miniſters went cunningly, promiſing and bragging both in publick and 
private. On the other fide, the Nobility who followed the party of the League, and in 
whoſe hands were the Arms and Fortreſſes, averſe from ſubmitting themſelves to the 
Spaniſh dominion, deſirous of a French King, and affectionate to, or interefſed with the 
Houſe of Guiſe, inclined to favour the Duke of _ 3 and following his Name, and 
obeying his Command, neceſſitated all the reſt of their party to depend upon him, and 
to order themſelves by the motions of his will, and the authority of his Government. 
In the Parliament many were inclined togſavour the King , and deſirous that he 
would turn to the Catholick Faith, that they might acknowledge and obey him: 
and univerſally the major part of the Counſellors were far from ſuffering either that the 
Kingdom ſhould be divided, or that it ſhould come to a forraign Prince. The Duke 
of Lorain, from whom the League received- no ſmall increaſe of ſtrength and repu- 
tation, thought that the Kingdom appertained to his Son the Marquiſs dw Pot , 
as being born likewiſe of Claud?, the Siſter of Hexry the Third, and took it very 
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ill that any other of the Houſe of Loraiz ſhould dare to ſtand in competition with him,the 
Head and Chief of the Family. The Duke of Savoy likewiſe pretended a right to the 
Kingdom, becauſe he was born of Margaret, the Siſter of King Henry the Second 3 and 
truſted that he ſhould perchance be favoured by the Spaniard , but perſwaded himſelf 
certainly, that he ſhould haye the proteion of the Pope. Theſe two Princes, beſides 
their defigns upon the Crown, had alſo other particular aims z The Duke of Lorain 
to get Metz, Thoul, Verdun, and the Dutchy of Sedan, upon which places he had divers 
pretentions. The Duke of Savoy, to conſerve the Marquelſate of Saluzzo, and by that 
(as it began after to be diſcovered) he hoped to joyn Provence to his State z a very coms 
modious. Province, and opportune, by reaſon of the footing he had there already, poſ- 
ſeſing in it the City and County of Nizzs. The Duke of Nemours and the Duke of 
Merceur thought alſo of this diviſion of the Kingdom into many parts: The firſt, out 
of a deſire to reduce his Government of Lyons into a proper Signory 3 the other, to 
attain Bretagne, which by ancient rights he pretended did belong unto his Wife : and 
many others among particular men, who, out of a delign to reduce their Goyern- 
ments into patrimonies, would willingly have followed that reſolution. Of fo great 
diverſity of humours and deſigns, and of ſo great varicty of Counſels was the League 
compoſed, who juſtling and thwarting one another, interrupted the courſe of affairs , 
and flackned that fervour wherewith from the beginning they had conſpired to cfia- 
bliſh that bond, which ſeemed to have no other end,fave that of Religion. 

Nor could the variety of counſels, or the uncertainty of the reſolutions of the League. 
be unknown to the King, by reaſon of the experience he had of them, and of the intelli- 
gence which came daily to him, and therefore endeavouring to draw advanggge from 
them, and make profit of them, he had, from the time he departed froM Diepe, 


given liberty, upon his parole, to the Marquiſs of Belix ( who had been taken pri- 
ſoner in the buſineſs of Arques ) with Commiſſion to proffer peace to the Duke of 
Mayenne in his name, and to exhort him, as a Prince of a good moderate nature, not 
to conſent to the pernitious thoughts of ſtrangers 3 but that freeing himſelf from the 
vexations of thecommon people, and from the arts of the Spaniards; he would hearken 
to a good wholſom Accommodation, for by that means he might with more deſert 


and honor obtain whatſoever he himſelf could defire of him: And at the ſame time 
he had t to paſs under-hand, that the Catholicks of his party ſhould pray the 
fame Marquiſs to beſeech the Duke of Mayexne from them, that he would exhort and 
perſwade the King to turn Catholickz for that was the way to reduce him into 
the boſom of the Church 3 and with his honor and reputation to reſtore peace and 
tranquillity, ſo neceſſary , and fo deſired of all France, But the Marquiſs having 
done his meſſage, and reiterated it again after the King's departure from the 
Fauxbourgs of Pars, the thoughts and reaſons were different, not onely in the minds 
of his Counſellors, but alſo of the Duke of Mayenne himſelf, They that favoured the 
Propoſitions of the Catholicks of the King's party, ſaid, There could be no reſolution 
taken, either more to the purpoſe, or of more benefit and honour to the Duke, let the 
event be what it would 3 for if the King ſhould accept the invitation, and make him- 
{cf a Catholick, Diſcords would thereby be buricd, Religion ſecured, the Kingdom 
come into the hands of the lawful Succeſſor, and an end put to the fatal revolutions of 
Civil War: That the namefof the Duke would thereby remain glorious to all the 
World, as the Author of ſo great a good 3 his intentions would be juſtified , and the 
end of his taking up Arms would plainly appear, with the eternal BenediCtions of all 
the people of France: That as a conſequent of ſo pious a work, would reſult the free- 
ing of the Cardinal of Boxrbon, who, in ſo decayed an age, one ought to believe, deſired 
rather his liberty,and a quict paſſage out of this life, than a vain ſhadow of dominion ac- 
companied with a moſt ſtrict impriſonment : That thereupon likewiſe would follbw 
the freeing of the Dukes of Gziſe and Elbaut, of whoſe recovery they had for a long 
time had but ſmall, or no hopes: And finally, that the ſtate of the Duke himſelf, and of 
his poſterity, would be as great as he h&pſelf knew how to ask or defire, But if the 
King ſhould refuſe to ſatishe his requeſt,and ſhould perſevere in the Hugonot Religion, 
then not only the reaſons of the League would be juſtifhed to all the World, to the con- 
fuſion of thoſe who did finifterly interpret the ations of the Confederates 3 but alſo 
the Catholicks who followed the King, deſpairing of his converſion , and having found 
the falſneſs of his promiſes, would all forſake him 3 whereby he remaining onely with 
the dependence of a few Hereticks, it would be cafic to ſuppreſs him, and make an 
honorable cnd of the War by Victory. - { On 
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On the other ſide, they that diſſwaded from that reſolution, ſaid , That the War 
being wholly grounded upon the point of Religion, that overture could not be made 
without a precedent Licence from the Pope, whom it concerned to approve and con- 
firm the Kings Converlion : And that the Duke of Mayenne not being abſolute Prince 
of the League, but oncly Head of his own party, ought not to procced to ſo importance 
and ſo peremptory an ac, without the conſent of all thoſe that followed his party, and 
of all the Princes that adhered to and favoured the League: For if the Pope ſhould 
not approve of his converſion, whatſoever he ſhould have created or reſolved on , 
would remain void and of no effe& 3 and if the Confederates ſhould not follow his de- 
termination,they would chuſe another Head,and he would be lett deprived of the prop 
of the Catholick party, and unhappily expoſed to the will of his enemies : That this 


'was a plot of the King himſelf, to beget diltruſt between him and his party, and to ſow 
diſcords and ſuſpicions among the Confederates : That it might be,he would fain him- 


ſelf a Catholick, to the end , he might more ſecurely diſpoſe of Religion at his own 
pleaſurez in which caſe, the too haſty, and too ſimple credulity of the Duke, would 
for ever be condemned 3 and likewiſe that the King, to break the Union of the League, 
would promiſe mountains of Gold, but without any ſecurity 3 that being ſetled King in 
eace, he would not after obſerve that, or the leaſt part of that which he had promi- 
F z from whence, to his cternal blame, would follow the ruine of himſelf, and all his 
adherents : That the courſe of preſent affairs required, he ſhould continue united with 
the reſt of the Confederates: That he ſhould not diſguſt the Pope, nor alienate the 
Catholick King, nor the Duke of Loraia: That he ſhould not be abaſhed for the ill 
ſucceſs of the beginning, but hope, that as God had revenged the Blood of his Bro- 
thers 3 ſo he would give him aſliftance to eſtabliſh Religion, and exalc his ſtate to the 
greatneſs he hoped for. The Duke was moved on the one ide, by the juſtneſs of 
the Propoſition of thoſe of the K ings party, as alſo by his anger at the inſtability and 
impertinency of the Pariſians : The ſcarcity of money afflicted him, for want where- 
of he knew not how to pay his Foreign Forces, nor how to ſatisfhe the demands of all 
the Garriſons, and all the Governors, who addreſſed themſelves to him for whatſoe- 
ver they needed 3 but the cunning and obdurateneſs of the Spanizrds troubled him 
more than all the reſt, who having cauſed the Sicur de 2 Morhe, Governor of Grave- 
lixe, to come out of Flanders with Supplies, to the very Frontiers of the Kingdom, de- 
nied to make him advance any further, or to pay any ſum of Money for the mainte- 
nance of the War, if the Catholick King were not firſt declared Prote&or of the 
Crown of France, with authority to diſpoſe of the principal Digaities, as well Eccleſia- 
ſtical as Civil ( which they called Las Marcas de Fuſticia) whereby he would have 
power and ſuperiority over the League 3 which things ſeemed to him fo exorbitant , 
fo prejudicial tothe Crown, and ſo unfit, that neither he himſelt could endure to hear 
of them; nor did he believe, that any of the Confederates , except the Parifians , 
would condeſcend unto them 3 knowing, that it was a putting off the Bridle into the 
band of the Catholick King, to give him leave to guide the event of things whither- 
ſoever he pleaſed, at laſt, to lired them. But on the other ſide, the doubt of being 
lefr alone and forſaken, the uncertainty of the Kings Converſion, and of his Word, the 
ancient enmity ſtirred up againſt him, and much more the hope of attaining the Crown 
for himſclf at laſt; did not ſuffer him to conſent to the Marquifs de Belin's Propoli- 
tions; Wherefore he ſent him back. to his impriſonment with general ambiguous 
words, and cut off the propoſed Treaty of Agreement. And, toremedy (as much as 
in him lay) the diſorders of preſent affairs, partly by importunity, partly by cunning, 
partly by terror of Arms, he cauſed the Council of the Union to be very much mode- 
rated, which from the beginning was compoſed of ſeditious perſons, and ſach as did 
not depend wholly upon him, and would have the Archbiſhop of Lyons ( newly (et at 
liberty by Captain 4 Gaſt for a great ſum of money, and come to Par) to execute the 
Office of High Chancellor, and in that quality to be Preſident of the Council 3 and 
brought into it the Sicur de Villeroy and Preſident ' Feannin, Men that were his Confi- 
dents, and averſe from condeſcending to the will of the Spaniards3-and increa- 
ſing the number, he put in ſo many of the principal Gentlemen, that he did no longer 
fear the inſolency and inſtability of the common people in thoſe deliberations which oc- 
curred daily and yet to fatisſie all in appearance, he cauſed a Decree to be made in the 
Council, by which the Princes, Peers, Mareſchals of France, Governors of Provin- 
ces, Officers of the Crown, and the Three Orders of the Kingdom were op 
pointe 
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ointed to meet at Melun in the Moneth of February following, to hold the Stateg« 
end there, where all preſent/affairs ſhould be deliberated, and reſolved on with 


the common conſent : Which appointment, though men of underſtanding ſaw, that & 
in reſpeR of the confuſion of the War, it was like to prove vain, it not being pofli- *: 
ble, either to meet, or ſtay together in a place that was in the middle of the combu< - . 
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ſion, ſerved nevertheleſs to bait the common people, who are ſooner catched with 


vain, but ſpecious things, then with ſuch as are ſerious and fubſtantial. 


With the Spaniards (who importuned him mot carnelily for the Declaration) the' 
Duke held another temper , excuſing himſelt by the coming of the Cardinal Legat, - 


who already was very near, without whoſe aſſent and preſence, he ſaid it was not fit 
to conclude a buſineſs of ſo great moment z and fed them with hopes, o artificially, 
and with ſo much diſfimulation, that, they not diltruſting the inclination and ready 
conſent of the Legat, it was cafie to perſwade them to ſtay his coming : Neither 
therefore would they make the ſupplies advance, or disburſc any ſum of money, alledg« 
ing the ſame reaſon, that for their parts they would ſtay tor the approbation of the Car- 
dinal Legat. But becauſe the Parilians, firaightned with ſcarcity of ViQtual, mux- 
mured exceedingly, ( nor did it appear, that in that, they were much to blame ) the 
Duke drawing together all the Forces he had in being, laid fiege to Pontoiſe, to open on 
that ſide a paſſage for the proviſions of Normandy. 

In the mean time, the Cardinal Legat arrived, with whom the Duke of Mayenne ha« 
ving had an interview at Paris,many of the principal Lords, who were neareſt at hand, 


being there preſent, and among the reſt Cardinal Gondz ( who fince the King's death, - 


being retired to Noyſy, a houſe of his Brothers the Mareſchal de Ketz, had kept himſelf 
neuter) they began to treat of the progreſs of the affairs of the League. The Spani- 
ards above all inſiſted upon declaring the Catholick King Protector, and upon the 
Marks of Fuſtice they demanded for him and were fomented by the Council of Six- 
zeex, who affirmed, there was no other oppoſition againſt it, but that of the Duke of 
Mayenne; and that the whole party would willingly concur to ſatisfic the Catholick 
King, as he from whom they acknowledged the ſecurity of Religion, and their own 
ſafety. On the other ide, the Duke refitted, with the major part of the Nobility, and 
with the Counſellors of Parliament, who were reſolved not to' conſent unto it : And 
ſome inconveniency might have ſprung from it, if Cardinal Gaetano had not put the 
Spaniards in wind, That it was no time to ſtand upon thoſe demands, nor to force 
the wills of the French unſcaſonably : That it would make them agree, and reconcile 
themſelves to the King of Navarre, who notjbeing wanting to himſelf, propoſed large 
and advantageous conditions: That the maturity of the buſineſs was to be waited for, 
and mens mindes were not to be put into ſuſpicions unſeaſonably , for .that without 
doubt the event would be the difſolution of the League, with the Ganger of Rcligi. 
on, and ruine of the whole enterpriſe: That it was needful firſt to withltand the Arms 
and progreſs of the King, leſt he by means of thoſe diſcords ſhould have time to eſtabliſh 
himſelf; andthen that danger being removed, ncither ways nor occalions would be 
wanting to ſatisfie the Catholick Kihg's intereſts, which he in due time would ad- 
vance and favour with all his powerz And it fell out very opportunely , that about 
the ſame time, either by chance or cunning, ſome Articles of Agreement were divulged, 
between the King,and the Duke of Mayenne, which were reported to have been conclu- 
ded by Monſieur de Villeroy for him,and the Mareſchal de Byroz on the King's part and 
many affirmed,that they were moſt true,and already ſubſcribed by the Dutcheſſes of N:- 
mours and Mayenne;, the one Mother, the other Wite to the Duke, who indeed 
were againſt the Spaniards demands 3 whereby that hapning, -which ordinarily is 
wont. that Fear overcomes all other Paſſions, and removes all other impediments, the 
Spaniſh Miniſters agreed at laft, that Jan _— Taſſis ,, one'of their number, and 
the Sicur de Roſſienx for the Duke of Mayenne, ſhould go together-into Spain, to know 
perſonally the Catholick King's intentions, which the Duke of Mayenne affirmed to be 
different from what his Minilters reported, and co bring back the order that was to be 
obſerved in the adminiſtration of common affairs. : a 

In the mean time they conſented, that the Supplies from Flanders ſhoufd advance, to 
unite themſelves with the Army of the D. of May?xne 3 who, Pontoiſe being once taken, 
purpoſed to march forward and mect the enemy. The Cardinal-Legat added 
the Three hundred thouſand Crowrs which he had brought from Kome in Bills of 


Exchange, which ( ſecing for the preſent, they could not beſpent for the enlargement of , 
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the Cardinal of Boxrbon) he had, upon the neceſſity of the enterpriſe , granted to the 
Duke, fince he abſolutely denied that the Army could move, if it got not at leaſt ſome 
part of the arrears of its pay» | | 

- On the other fide, the Duke of Mayenne conſented, that the Colledge of Sorbonne 
ſhould make a Decree, confirmed by the Cardinal Legat, that no Agreement ſhould be 
treated of with the Heteticks, nor particularly with Henry of Bourbon, who was decla- 
red to be relapſed and excommunicated 3 nor ſhould hold any commerce or intelti- 
gence with him, upon the ſame pain of Excommunication and Herefie : To which 
the Duke more ealily gave conſent, becauſe at that time his mind was utterly averſe 
from an Accommodation, and full of hope, remaining viQtorious over his enemies, to 
reduce things to that point which he aimed at ſecretly in himſelf. 

The diſcords being thus compoſed and quieted, the Duke, defirous to piece up his 
reputation loſt in the aſſaults at Diepe, and in the loſs of the Faxxbowrgs of Paris, be- 
ing ſtirred upand filled with hopes by the Cardinal-Legat, moved with his whole Ar- 
my. to beſiege Mexlan, a ſmall place, but ſeated upon the Paſs of the River Seine, at the 
entring, into Normandy, which therefore next to Pontoiſe, hindered the brivging of 
Viftuals to the City of Paris, Mewlan is a little Bourg encloſed with ancient Walls, 
which ſpreads it ſelf along the bank of the Seine: from thence there is a convenient 
paſſage over a ſpacious Bridge into an Iſland in the midſt of the River, which reduced 
into the form of a Fortreſs, is defended and flanked with four Ravelines after the mo- 

ern way 3 and from the Iſle there is a paſſage over another Bridge to the other Bank 
of the River, where there is a great Tower of ancient building, which ſerves as a de- 
fence and fortification to the Bridge. Colonel Berangueville was/'in Meulan with four 
Companics of French Foot , fifty Switzers, and eighty Light-Horſe 3 who thinking 
that after the taking of Poxtoiſe ( which Town had capitulated to ſurrender ) the 
Duke of Mayerne, to ſatisfie the Parifians, would come on to beſiege that place, had 
with exceeding great diligence cauſed the Bourg to be encompaſſed with a good Trench, 
flanked with Half-moonsz and the ſame had he done to the great Tower which 
ſtands beyond the River upon the entry of the Bridge, the Iſle being already well 
enough fortified before: At the ſame time he likewiſe diſpatched ſeveral meſſen- 
gers to the King, to demand relief: and having ordered his men in a readineſs,and gi. 
ven Arms to thoſe of the Bourg, had taken a reſolution todefend himſelf to the utter- 
moſt, The ſiege being laid on that fide where the Bourg ſtands, the Duke of Mayenne 
cauſed a Battery to be planted, which began to play upon the Defendants with eleven 


pieces of Cannon 3 but ſo great was their diligence in repairing their Works, and 'o- 


great annoyance did the Army receive as it were in the flank, trom two pieces of Ar- 
tillery planted in the point of a Ravecline in the Iſland, that the fiege went on with great 
difculty,and excceding ſlowly : Whereforc the Duke,angry that ſo ſmall a place ſhold 
make ſo obſtinate a refiltance (tor he had already been ten dayes at work about it )cauſed 
the Sicur de Khoſne,one of his Camp-Mareſchals,ta paſs over to the other fide of the 'S eine, 
and make a Battery againſt the Tower of/the Bridge, to ſtraighten the Defendents on 
all des. | 


In the mean time, the King , who was quartered between Lifieux and Poxteax de 


Mer, with a deſign to befiege Honflexr, which was the onely Town in the lower Nor 
mandy that held for: the League, having had notice of the eager fiege at Menlax, reſoly- 
ed to march preſently to relieve it: for the greateſt hope of his Arms conſiſting in the 
blocking up and cutting off proviſions from the-City of Paris, with confidence that he 
ſhould break the ſtubbornneſs of the Citizens; and that the impatieney of want and 
neceſſity would make their mindes incline to Peace 3 he ſaw that the taking of Meer 
would open a large paſſage for abundant ſupplies of provifions':: wherefore being de« 
parted from Lifiexx the fourteenth of February, and having. taken Vernueil by the way, 
he marched ( though orderly ) with fo great diligence, that having gone forty leagues 
in ſeven dayes, he appeared upon the one and twentieth with his Army in Battalia 
within ſight of Mewlan, on that fide where the Tower was befieged and battered by 
the Sicur de Rhoſze, who having but a ſmall paxt of the Army with him, and there- 
fore unequal Forces to continue the ſiege on the ticld-fide, drawing off his Cannon, paſ- 
{cd the River in Boats that waited for him, and went into the Duke's Camp; -and the 
King entering perſonally into Mexl2n on that fide, and giving due commendations to 
the endents, left Three hundred Swiſfes, and two hundred French Fire-locks there 3 
and retiring to his Army, quartercd in the places near adjacent. LG 
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1590, - The Duke of Mayenne knowing that the King would not attempt with inferiour 
Forces to paſs the River in the face of his Army , continued with confidence to batter 
the place 3 and the Cannon having made way with about Five hundred ſbot, the af- 
Gulc was given upon the Twoand twentieth day 3 which was ſo ſharp, that the De- 
fendents would not have endured it long, it the King at the ſame time, ſending in freſh 
men on the other ſide of the River, had not given them new courage and new ſirength 
and yet nevertheleſs , having loſt the firſt Trench, they were reduced to their inner 
Works, with ſmall hope of defending them, if the Mareſchal de Birox had not come in 
with a great many Footz who bringing other Cannon into the Ile, which raked 
thorough their flank with a very great ſlaughter, forced the Aſſailants at laſt to retreat 
towards the evening. Yet the Duke of Mayenne ſtill perlifted in his reſolution to 
force the place, judging, that his glory would be ſo much che greater, if he could take 
Meulan before the King's face, by how much the more difficult he eſteemed the enter- 
priſe, in regard of the hourly relief which the beſieged received from the far fide of 
the River. Bur the King having changed his quarters, and after having furniſhed 
Meulax with all things neceſſary, having lodged his Army upon the great high-way 
that leads to Paris, the Duke of Mayenne was conſtrained to ſend the Duke of Ne. * 
mours thither with ſome Light-horſe, to prevent the tumults and precipitate deſpair of 

The Duke of the people: aſter which diminution of his Army, it fortuned, that news came preſent- 
_— ly, how the old Caſtile at Rowen was ſeized upon by ſome ſeditious perſons, and that 
raiſes the fiege the whole City was brought into very great danger and confuſion : wherefore, upon 
of Meier, the fiveand twentieth day he reſolved to raiſe his ſiege, and to march that way with- 
rowards Rozen Out delay, (ſo much did accidental chances alwayes atlift the King's proceedings and 
ro appez'*1.,. Yet the danger of Roxen vaniſhed without any trouble: . for the Sicur de 1a Londe, who 
commanded the Soldiers, having driven out thoſe that made the tumult the ſame night, 
and: alſo the Sieur d' Allegre , who was the Head of them, reſtored the City unto its 
former quietneſs. |; But the Duke of Mayenne , thinking it at laſt impoſſible to take 
Meulan, conſidering the hourly relief it had from the King and not being willing to 
loſe time, and deſtroy his Axmy upon a vain enterpriſe, re{olved to draw off, and with 
eaſie marches to meet the Supplies from Flanders and Lorain, which he had intelli> 
gence were advancing ſpeedily towards him. 
The King be= - On the other fide, the is being intent upon cutting off proviſions from Paris on 
Gegeth Drexx all ſides, reſolved unexpeRedly to affault the City of Drexx, his mind giving him 
that he ſhould take it before the Duke of Mayenne returned, and fo not onely totally 
ſhut up the paſſage of Normandy, but alſo keeping a ſirong Garriſon there, cut off and 
moleſt the wayes of Beayſſe, and hinder the free paſſage between Chartres and Paris. 
The Sieuir de la Falandre and Captain 1s Viette, were in Dreux, both valiant Soldiers; 
who having a ſufficient Garriſon, received the ſiege very conſtantly, which was begun 
upon the laſt of Febrxary, ſhewing in the firſt skirmiſhes both firm reſolution of mind, 
and great experience in War : which opinion conceived of them, they did the more 
confirm at the; Mareſchal de Biron's 'viewing and diſcovering the place: for they laid 
him an Ambuſh of many Musketiers, ſecretly placed in the moat, by whom Charles 
Briſe the chick Cannoneer, who was clofe by him, Captain /2 Boxlaye, and two others 
of his own ſervants were flain 3 he himſelf being ſhot upon the Target with three 
bullets, and beaten. to the ground, was not wounded- by reaſon of the goodneſs of his 
Arms 3 but yet he had much ado toget off, and had certainly been taken priſoner by 
the Enemy, if his fon the Baron, who ſollowed him very near, had not opportunely 
ſaccoured and difingaged him. The valour of the Defendents was not leſs in other 
aQions : for the Artillery. having made a great breach by the third of March, the King 
commanded the Foot to affault the Curtine, at which tighting gallantly from noon 
to Sun-ſet, the Defendents at the laſt beat back the King's Forces with a very great 
ſlaughter 3 and following them viRoriouſly into their Trenches, flew three Captains 
there, and two hundred ſoldiers. Abdut this time the King received ſeaſonable af- 
ſiſtance from many parts: for having called unto him all the ſupplies of the Provin- 
ces, firſt of all the Mareſchal 4 Aumont joyned with him, who led the Gentry of Cham- 
pagne, ard One thouſand and two hundred Reiters newly ſent out of Germany by the 
Sieuri de.Saxcy 3 and 4 while after, the Grand Prior and the Baron de Gimry came up 
with Two hundred Gentlemen, and thzee hundred Light-horſe; and at laſt Captain 
Kaulet Goyernor of Pont de I Arche , the Commendatory de Chattes, the Sicur de F 
Archant, and other Gentlemen, brought in the Forces of Normandy: after whole x 1 
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val, the King, deſirous to try the laſt puſh for the place he had beſieged, cauſed four 
other pieces of Cannon, with great ſtore of Ammunition to be fetched from Mewlar, 
where they had been left, and began to batter it afreſh with very great violerice. 

But the news of the -belieging of Drexx being come to Paris, it 1s not credible how 
much mens minds were altercd by it, and how much the people murmured and mu- 
tined at it, being expoſed more than all others to future dangers, and to the preſent 
diſtreſſes of hunger : wherefore the Cardinal-Legat, and the Spaniſh Miniſters being 
very much troubled, endeavoured not only by means of the Preachers, to appeaſe and 
chear up the Citizens, but ſollicited the Duke of Mayenne with frequent Letters, and 
reſenting Meſſages, ſpurring him. up with often vehement complaints, and ſeeming to 
wonder, that having much a ſtronger Army, he ſhould let the principal City, on which 
the molt ſecure hopes of the League 'relied, to be brought into ſuch ſcarcity, that ic 
was neceſlary to prevent thoſe imminent inſilrretions which were ſecretly lakoured 
for on the Kings part 3 that ſo much money had now been ſpent, and ſo much pains 
taken. and that nothing had been done fave enterpriſes of ſmall or no account to the 
ſum of affairs 3 and that it was evident, nothing elſe was endeavoured, nothing elſe 
pretended, but toconſume time unprofitably, and tire out the patience of the Confede- 
rates3 and the Three hundred thouſand Crowns ſent by the Pope being once ſpent, 
with what money would he maintain his Army for the future ? with Contributions of 
the Pariſians, who having been already long blocked up, and reduced to extreatn want 
of neceſſaries, were fain to pay ten Crowns for a Buſhel of Wheat, and to live upon 
Bread alone without any other ſubſiſtance ? that every one deſired he would at laſt 
make tryal, whether the Swords of the Confederates could cut as well, and were as 
ſharp, as thoſe of the Bearnois, (fo they called thoſe of the Kings party) and that the 
Catholick King had not emptied his Gariſons of Flanders, to the end, his Souldiers 
ſhould loſe their time in idleneſs 3 that it was manifeſtly ſeen how much a mans re- 
ſolution was to be valued ; for the King without money, without being prop*d up by 
Confederates, without Friends, and in a manner without any Towns, had in a few 
months traverſed all France, taken more places and Forts than there were days in the 
year, and now fiercely and reſolutely threatned the City of Paris it ſelf, even in the 
face of the Army of the League. | 

The Duke of Mayenne moved by theſe complaints, earneſily redoubled many times, 
though in his own mind he feared the unexpertneſs of his men, and did much eſteem 
the valour of the Nobility that followed the =P Camp3 yet was he reſolved to 
put it to a day, becauſe the great advantage he had in number made him conceal his 
own opinion 3 and his being Head of the Confederates , forced him to manage the 
War by the directions of others, fearing many inconveniences if he ſhould have gone 
about to manage it his own way : Wherefore being joined with Count Egmont, who 
brought from Flanders Fifteen hundred Lanciers, and Four hundred Carabines z and 
having met Colonel St. Pax! ſome two days after, who brought Twelve hundred 
; Horſe, and Two thouſand German Foot out of Lorain; he began his march without 
further delay to raiſe the ſiege of Drexx, and come preſently to the iſſue of a Battel. 
The Flemiſh Cavalry were excellently well horſed , and gallantly ſet forth with Silk 
and Gold, but generally undervalued in reſpe& of the French Gentry : On the other 
tide, the Carabines, armed for the moſt part with back, breſt, and pot, and mounted 
upon nimble horſes of a middle ſize, being expert in all encounters, were not only 
elteemed by their own, but, which imported more, feared by their Enemies. The 
Germans led by St. Pal, had been raiſed in the name of the Sicur de Sancy, who ſent 
by the King to the Princes of Germany, and having obtained money from the Lant- 
Grave of Heſſe , the Count of Mombellard, and from the Cities of VUime and Norem- 
bergb, had levied Horſe and Foot to join with the Mareſchal d' Aumont in Champagne, 
' Which the Cavalry proſperouſly did z who by the way of Langres (though by a vari- 
ous paſſage) came to the place appointed 3:but the Infantry being come near the City 
of Strasbeurg, was encompaſſed by the Duke of Lorain, and to free themſelves from 
danger, broke their Faith 3 and having received new money in the name of the Confe- 
derates, was come into the Camp of the League, under the command of Colonel St.Paul; 
With theſe Forces, and the old Army, which amounted in all to the number of Four 
thouſand five hundred Horſe, and little leſs than Twenty thouſand Foot : The Duke 
furniſhed with viQual, and all things neceſſary, reviewed his Army diligently upon the 
Ninth of March, and having given his Souldiers EP reſt all the day following, 
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upon the Eleventh day in the morning he moved toward Dreux, which Town was till 
fiercely battercd and aſſaujted by the King, | 
But the King having intelligence , that the Duke of Mayenne increaſed in ſtrength 

advanced towards him with a reſolution to fight 3 being deceived both by the con- 
ſtancy of 'the defendents, from whom he did not think to have met with ſuch reſi. 
ſtance 3 and by the celerity of the Duke, who he did not believe would ſo ſuddenly 
have joined with the Supplies of the Confederates, determined to raiſe the fiege, being 
not well reſolved to fight, by reaſon of the inequality of Forces ; yet intending (in 
caſe he ſhould come to a battel) to find out the moſt convenient place, and moſt ad- 
vantageous ground that he could for his Army. The Artillery was drawn off upon 
Munday, being the Twelfth of March, in the morning 3 but becauſe the King would 
have the Baggage to go before, and that the Army ſhould march in Battalia, the day 
was already almoſt ſpent when the Camp moved, nor did they arrive at Nonancourt, 
their appointed Quarter , till many hours of the night were paſt ; At which time, a 
mighty ſtorm of rain falling from Heaven, among terrible thunder and lightning, put 
the whole Army into a very great fright, as well becauſe retreats are always formidable 
to thoſe that know not the intimate ſecrets of command , as by reaſon of the fame 
which was ſpread abroad of the powerful Forces of the Enemies 3 and becauſe both 
Fortune and the Weather ſeemed to conſpire in prejudice of that Army, which almoſt 
half drowned, marched as if they were flying under favour of the dark, though cloſe 
in the ranks and files of their Diviſions. , The terrour of therawer men, was increaſed 
by a prodigious Apparition, which as the rain ceaſed, appeared in the midlt of the Skie; 
for there were ſeen two wonderful great Armies, of a red bloody colour, which rufhed 
viſibly together in ghe Air, amidſt the horrible noife of the thunder; and , within a 
while after, the þ$: not appcaring, they both vaniſhed , and were covered again 
with exceeding thick and moſt obſcure clouds 3 which though it were diverſly inter- 
preted by many, ſeemed moſt probably to portend miſchief and ruine to that Army, 
which inferiour in ſtrength, and altogether void of other help, than that of their own 
Forces, retired, as it were already conquered, while the Enemy advanced 3 and 6 
mvch the more, becauſe thoſe were the very places, where, in' the hrſt Civil Wars, the 
Kings Predeceſſors, and his FaQtion of the Hugonots, loſt the firſt Battel againſt the 
Duke of Guiſe, wherein the Prince of Conde in the midſt of the terrible laughter of his 
men, was both wounded and taken priſoner. But the Army being come to Nonaucourt, 
(a Town which had been taken two days before) and refreſhed both with great fires 
kindled in every place, and with plenty of victual, which the Mareſchal de Byron cauſed 
to be diſpoſed with very good order thorow the whole quarters, as well of Horſe as 
Foot, the Souldiers recovered ſtrength and courage : and the King being come to his 
lodging with the Mareſchals of Awumont and Byron, began to conſult whether he ſhould 
venture the hazard of a Battel. One thing difſwaded him from it, which was the in- 
equality of the number of the two Armies 3 for in the Kings, there were not above 
Eight thouſand Foot, and Three thouſand Horſe, which were about half as many as 
that of the League and if he had a mind to avoid the encounter, there was alſo conve- 
niency to retreat beyond the River Exre into places of lower Normandy, all abounding 
with proviſions, and all reduced to the Kings obedience 3 where, with varicty of op» 
poſition and of effets, the Enemy might be hindred and kept in play. But not only 
the promptneſs of the Kings nature inclined to generous reſolutions, but alſo the con- 
dition of preſent affairs withſtood that determination : For his Forces conſiſting in the 
Union of the Gentry, who ſerved upon their own charge, without pay or reward, it 
was neceſſary to make uſe of them in the firſt ardour of their courage, and not to ſuffer 
their firſt fury to be cooled by their expences and ſufferings. To this was added, the 
want of money, which was very great and irreparable, for the payment of the Swiſles, 
and other firangersz fo that they could not be long maintained and kept together: 
Whereas on the other fide, there was no doubt but the Enemy would never want means, 
not only to ſuſtain, but alſo to increaſe their Forces to a greater number, whenſoever 
it ſhould pleaſe the Pope, and the King of Spain : And hnally, the Kings foundation was 
wholly grounded upon frankneſs of courage and reſolution, it being neceſſary to hazard 
the leſſer to obtain the greater: and becauſe all other hopes were weak,nccetlity perſwaded 
to ſet the ſum of affairs upon the edge of the Sword 3 nor could it ſeem other than faint- 
heartedneſs and cowardize,not to ſecond that proſperous beginning, which fortune had fa- 


vorably ſhewed him. To all theſe rcaſons was added,the opinion of the Marcſchal ge Fyron 
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(whoſe counſels, by reaſon of his wiſdom and experience, ' were by the King obſerved 
as Oracles) who thought it not only difhcule, but in a manner altogether impoſſhble 
to avoid the putting of it to a Batrel, and to retire without receiving ſome notable 
los in paſſing the Rivers, if the Duke of Mayenne ſhould follow them in the Reer : 
And he judged it better advice to fight refolutely with the vigour and forwardnelſs of 
the Army, than to be deſtroyed piece-meal , without the leaſt hope of any good : 
Wherefore the King, being determined to tight, deligned the form of the Battelz and 
having asked the counſel of the oldeſt Souldiers about it, all of them approved his 
opinion without contradiction. ; | 

The King knew the Enemics Army abounded with a great number of Lanciers, 


% 


who being ſpread at large along the field, there was no doubt but they would break 


in, and by conſequence endanger the putting of his Cavalry in diſorder, compoſed all 
of Gentlemen-Voluntiers, who ſerving upon dA own expence, without pay or ob- 
ligation, had in the revolution of the Civil given over the uſe of Lances, for 
their conveniency, and as more ready, had taken Piſtols in their ſteads, in imitation 
of the Reiters: Wherefore defiring by induſtry to remedy this diſadvantage, which 
he, .and the moſt experienced Commanders were wont to deplore, he divided his Ca- 
valry into many Squadrons, to render the encounter of the Lances leſs effeQual 3 in 
whoſe paſſage, two or three leſſer Bodies might charge them on all fides, and not re- 
ceive the ſhock of rheir front, with a firm encounter and continued order. To every 
Body of Horſe he joined Squadrons of Foot, to the end that the hail of ſmall ſhot 
might not only favour his own men in the encounter, but that falling among the Ene- 
mics, and doing, execution upon them, it might make them weaker , and their vio- 
tence the leſs united : a remedy which for the need thereof in the difference of Arms, 
/ having often been conſulted and approved of, did that day give proof how conſiderable 
it was in effect. The King having invented the Form wherein the Army was to be 
drawri up and imbattelled, gave the deſign thereof into the hand of the Baron de By- 
ro Camp-Miſter-General ; and choſe Monſieur de Vicy, an old Colonel of the French 
Infantry, and a man of great valour and experience, Serjeant-Major-General 3 an Of- 
fice, for the high importance of it, not wont to be conferred but upon ſuch perſons as 
by their approved knowledge and long praftice.in remarkable occaſions, had gotten. 
the credit and reputation of Command, and conſequently both knew and. were known 
of all. The remainder of the night was ſpent in reſt, till the Drums and Trumpets, 
at the firſt peep of light, gave notice of the approaching day in the beginning where- 
of Maſs was celebrated in all the quarters of- the Catholicks, and the Hugonots made 
their Prayers apart : after which, the whole Army being come forth into the field, the 
Carriages of proviſion paſſed without tumult or confuſion thorow all the files, the Ma- 
reſchal de Byron having care thereof, whoſe orderly Government, to the admiration 
of all, ſhewed his great experience in the diſcipline of War. 79 | 
The Army being refreſhed and fed, they began with leſs haſte than they had done 
the evening before, to march toward the held of Tory, appointed by the King for the 
- place of Battel, as well becauſe it was large and ſpacious on all ſides, as by reaſon of 
many places of advantage, which he (preventing the Enemy) bad deſigned to make 
himſelf Maſter of; This field takes the compaſs of many miles in a circular form 3, it 
is bounded on the left fide (on which the Kings Army came) by two great commo» 
dious Villages, one talled Fourcanzille, the other St. Andrey and on the other fide, 
whete the Army of the League marched, a thick Wood ſhuts up the Plain, commonly 
called by the Country-people, * Le clos de la prairie : on the Welt-ſide, towards which 
both Artiies marched, .it ends in a deep Valley, in pan yon the River Exre, of a 
reaſonable breadth, upon whoſe banks are two great gs, Anet towards the South, 
and Tory ficuated on the other fide towards the North. ;.;The. Riyer under Anet is 
wont to be eaſily forded without danger 3 but a. large Bridge of planks, upon. great 
picces of titnber, leads from the further ſide into. Txry. The field flat and open on all 
ſides, not encumbred with hedges , nor uneven with banks and. ditches,, hath only a 
little natural hollowneſs, which extends it (elf a little way, 4moſt in the mid(t of the 
plain right over againſt the above-named Village of Fourcauuile. The Sicur de Viey, and 
the Baton de Byroy, together with the Sicur Js Surene, and. Captain Favas, who. that 
day executed the Office of Adjutants, being all rode before into this P drew up the 

Army as it came, and diſpoſed it in ſuch manner, that the Village of St. 4» 
0n the right fide, and Foureanville on the left 3 nga, the ill, weather continuing, birt 
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might quarter upon all occaſions conveniently under cover : and the hollow of the Plain 
happened-to be-in the Front of the Army, where the Forlorn-hope (which they call 
Ees Ewfans perdues ) was to be placed. The Duke of Montpenfier led the Van, the 
King commanded the Battel, and the Mareſchal de Byron the Reer, The Cavalry of 
the Army was drawn into five Bodies, whereof the firſt, led by the Mateſchal d* Au« 
mont, with two Regiments of Firelocks by it, ſtood upon the left hand, in the utter- 
moſt part of the field. Next it, was the ſecond, commanded by the Duke of Mont» 
penſier, flanked on the right hand by a Squadron of Swifle Infantry, and on the left by 
another of the Germans. The third, vigger than all the reſt, in which was the Kin 

Perſon, the Prince of Conty, the Count of St. Pawl, and the choiceſt number of Lords 
and Gentlemen , was flanked by the Swiffes of the Guard on the right hand, and by 
thoſe of Colonel Balthazar on the left. The fourth, led by Mareſchal de Byron, fol- 
lowed on the right hand of this, __ neer it two Regiments of Ftench Firelocks. 
The- fifth and haſt, of German Horſe. Ted by Count Theodorick, of Schombergh, reached 
down to the houſes of the Village of St. Andre, Twa other Squadrons of Horſe be- 
fides theſe were in the front of the Battel, ſome fifty paces before all the reſt 3 one 
commanded: by the Grand Prior and the Baron de Gizry, wherein were four hundred 


| Light-horſe and the other by the Baron de Byron, in which were three hundred Cui- 
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rafſes : And in the midft, between theſe two Squadrons, were placed the Artillery, 
eommanded- by Philibert de la Guiche, with * fifty Harquebuſiers on horſeback, two 
hundred Pioneers, and the ordinary company of Cannoneers. The Forlorn-hope, led 
by 'three Colonels, St. Denis, Brignolet, and Parabiere, ſome fifty paces before the Ar- 
tilttery and the whole Army, lay clofe in that hollow that was in the midſt of che Plain, 
{> that it could not be hurt by the Enemies Cannon 3 and kneeling with one knee on 
the ground, could hardly be diſcovered by thoſe that knew not of their being there, 
In this manner the Army, not ina crooked form, or ſhape of a Half-moon, but ſpread» 
mg it {4lf in a ſtraight line, had an equal front, except only that the Grand Prior, and 
the Baron de Byron with their Squadrons, and the Artillery, being advanced forwarder 
than the reft, covered the main Body of the Battel. They had not yet made an end 
of orderirig and imbattelling the, Army, when two ſeveral ſupplies from ſeveral parts 
came up unto the King : for the'Sicurs du Pleſſir, de Movy, and de 12 Tremonille, came 
out of Poittou with about two hundred Horfe 3 and out of Picardy the Sieur de Hw- 
wmieres with about * fourſcore Gentlemen, ſtirred up by the report which was ſpread 
abroad that there was like to be a Battel about that time : which ſapplics, though 
fmall; yet coming ſo opportunely, and being increaſed by fame, gave wonderful cou- 
rage and aſfarance to every one, all being of opinion that it was clearly the mercy of 
Heaven'in favour of the King, who unexpeRedly received thoſe helps, in fo urgent a 
time of need: and every one more eſteeming the happineſs of the Omen, than the 
confiderableneſ(s-of their Forces, they were welcomed with loud joyful acclamations : 
and that they might not difturb the order of the Army, they went into the Kings 
Squadron placed juft in the middle of the Battel. 

'The Duke of Mayerme on the other fide having intelligence that the King was riſen 
from: the' fiege of Drexx, and that being neither ſtayed by any hinderance of the rain, 
nor by the darkneſs of the night , he marched with exceeding great ſpeed towards 
Nvimaendy,- was of opinion that he, by xeafon of the incquality of Forces, would have 
avoided the hazard of fighting, and herefons haſtened the maxch of his Army, hoping 
that the uſual confufion of j: Retreats might afford him ſome opportunity (eſpecially 


- in the palfape of fo. many Rivers ). to break, or at leaſt endamage the Enemy : and 
” being riot only the belief of the General, but the univerſal opinion of the whole Ar- 


. up fn' Battalia, and'having the advantage of the Field, exp 


| our” bghting, and Enifed 


my, every 6ne of his own: accord quickned. his pace, promiſing themſelves an excced- 
ing caſte, artd very ſecure Victory without loſs of blood ; from which'haſte it came to 
paſs, that'though the” A#my marched as cloſe as they could in their ranks, yet were 
the' Squadrons of it fomething confuſed, and almoſt quite difogeres, by the unequal 
neſs of 'the way. But going on with this diligence towards vry, with an intention 
to take' the Ring in the paſſage of the River, the Sieurs de Rboſnie-and Geſſan, who led 
thefirit diviſions, in the' of the Plain difcovered che Sings Army z which, drawn 

pee ted- che nya of the 
day. - This news, which. paſſed from Van to Reex, did' in great; meaſure e cou» 
bs Rp who oreny, fog dermivymirdas promiſed 5s the Vietory with- 
the Army to tpake'a halt to draw vp and recover their _ 
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The Army of the League was divided into two Battalions, whereof the right was led  t5p0. 


by the Duke of Nemours, and the left by the Chevalier d' Amale. In the point of joe mamer, 
the Right Wing was the Count d* Egmont, with the Lanciers he had brought out of of the Leagte 


Flanders 3 next which were a Body of Swifſes commanded by theit Colonels, Fifer 
and Berling, and flanked with the Regiments of Ponſenac, Diſemiexx, and Choſteliere. 
Then the Duke of Nemours his Regiment, wherein were Fonr hundred Horſe 3 and 
between theſe and the Swiſſes were placed the Artillery. In the Left Wing Four hun» 
dred Light Horſe, Burguignons and Spaniards, ſpred themſelves in the uttermoſt parts 


was imb:tel- 
led. 


to the very edge of the Field, and by the fide of them, the Body of German Foot, , 


commanded by the Colonel St. Paxl, and flanked by the French and Lorain Regiments 
of Tremblecourt, Teniſſay, and Chaſt aignerayez and next theſe , was placed the Squa- 
dron of the Chevalier 4* Aumale, whetein were the Troops of the Sicur de Longchamp, 
de Perdriel, and de Fountaine Martel, The Duke of Mayenne with his Cornet and Four 
hundred Gentletnen , which in all made Seven hundred Horſe, was in the midſt be- 


tween the two Wings, flanked by the Flemiſh Carabines 3 and before all were two 


Squadrons of Reiters led by the Duke of Brunſwick, and by Baſſompier, who were to 
charge , and wheel off after their wonted manner , and fo paſing between the two 
Wings, ſhould fall as a Reſerve, and rally themſelves in order, that they might return 
more freſh into the Battel. 

In this order, the Arty marching gently towatd the Plain , and by degrees tutn-+ 
ing their backs to Tory , and the banks of the River, came up tc face the Kings Ar- 
my, when the day was already almoſt ſpent 3 for having marched diſorderly , they 
had been forced to waſte a great deal of time to rank themſelyes again : Wheteupori 
the near approaching of night, together with the conſtant extreamity of wet wea- 
ther, withheld both Generaigpm giving way, that the Battel ſhould be begun 3 but 
after they had ſtood thus ſomMiwo hours, faintly skirmifhing, becauſe cach was care» 
ful not to engage their Forces, the day being already ſhut in on _ ſide, the King 
drew his Army with a great deal of conveniency into Foxrcanille, and St. Andre, ow. 
the Duke of Mayenre with as much inconveniency was fain to quarter his mea as well 
as he could , having but very few houſes 3 which want he ſupplied by the help of 
Tents and Pavillions, ſet up within the deſcent of the valley, toward the bank of the 
River. The night was full of unquietneſs, and continual ſtir on both ſides, Gta 
preat fires very thick in cach Camp , and Sentinels being ſet out all over the field, 
which were changed every half hour by the Colonels who went the rounds 3 though 
the Kings Army, by reaſon of the abundance of vidual, of the conveniency of houſes, 
and becauſe the Infincey was encloſed on all ſides with barricadoes, reſted more quietly, 
and by their eaſe received greater refreſhment. The Duke of Mayenne, a Friend to 
ſecure counſels, would willingly have avoided the encounter of a Battel, ſpinning out 
the War in length, to tire out the forwardneſs of the Nobility that followed the King, 
to reduce them into want of money, and in length of time to inake them conſume 
their Ammunition of War, whereof he knew they had no very great ſtore 3 thinkin 
by theſe arts , he ſhould at laſt perfe& his deſigns. But on the one fide, Count Eg- 
mont oppoſed it with fierce proteltations, that he was not come to conſume the Ca« 
tholick Kings Souldiers unprofitably, who depriving his Low-Countries of their own 
Forces to aſſiſt Religion in France, defired the War tnight be” ended with one manly 
blow. And on the other ſide, it was oppoſed (though more modeſiy ) 29 Monigne 
Girolamy di Portia, who was preſent in the Camp in the Legats name, and who alledg- 
ing the wearineſs of the Confederates, and the great ſuperiority of Forces, excited the 
Duke to a genexous reſolution : Nor was he himſelf without ſothe conſideration of the 
Parifians, whom he knew to be tired with contributions, pinched with dearth, nnfa- 
tisfed with him, and ready (if things ſhould be drawn out in length) to embrace the 
opportunity of a, revolt 3 wherefore at, Jaſt, he reſolved he would no longer defer the 
encounter. © Thereupon the next morniog, being Wedneſday, the Drums and Trum- 
pets calling at the firſt appearance of day, the Armies were imbattelled in the fame place 
and manner as they had been the night befote : But becauſe the Viſcount de Tavannes, 


who put the Horſe in order, while the Sicur de Rhoſke did the like unto the Foot, was + 


extreamly ſhort-ſighted, he placed the ſeveral Diviſions ſo cloſe.to one another, that 
; he not only left no ſpace thorow which the Reiters, according to .atder given, might 
wheel about, and tally behind the ner but even the very Divifions themſelves, not 
having any intervals, by means wheteof, they might open wheit they moved, hy 


” 
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did but fiir never ſo little, juſtled and crouded one another 3 a fault, which not being, 


The King all 
arm'd on 
horſe-back, 
viſits and ex- 
horts bis Souls 
diers with 
great efficacy, 
and art the 
head of bis 
Army, lifting 
up bis eyes to 
Heaven,pray- 
eth heartily, 


The fign of 
Barrel given, 


Count Fgmont 
and bis Lan- 
ciers all cut in 
pieces. 


lifting up' his 'eyes to Heaven, he fa 


CA money 


taken, notice of by any body, and being therefore left without remedy, put the Army 
of the League into great confuſion. 

On the other ſide, the Kings Forces, by reaſon of their leſſer number being eaſier 
to put in order, were not only ſet in Battalia without confuſion 3 but firſt the Mareſ(- 
chal de Byron, and then the King himſelf viſited every Diviſion with great diligence, 
and reviewed every thing very carefully. The King was upon a great Bay Courſer, 
armed all over, except his face and head, and gallopping up and down thorow all the 
ſeveral Squadrons, did more by his looks and geRures , that by his words, which 
could ſcarcely be heard by the multitude, recommend his own fortune, and the com- 
mon ſafety unto-his Army 3 in which, his whole ſtrength conſiſted, and with it the 
heiglith of their common hopes : And he with an undaunted countenance, but ſome- 
times with tears in his eyes, put his Commanders, and all thoſe that heard him, in 
mind, that not only the ſafety of the Crown of France, but the ſole way to ſave each 
mans particular life depended upon the point of the Sword, and the valour of their 
own Arms 3 that there were no other Armies to be drawn together, nor other Nobilit 
to take up Arms, or open any other way of ſafety, than to tight ſtoutly to the death; 
And at laſt, ſtanding ftill at the _ the. main Battalion, joining his hands, and 

id ſo loud, that he was heard by many, O Lord, 


thou knoweſt the intentions of my beart, and with the Eye of thy Providence, thou pierceſt in- 
to the ſecreteſt of my thoughts ;, If it be beſt for this people, that T ſhould attain the Crowy, 
which belongs to me by right, do thou favour and proteti the juſtice of 7 Arms : But if th 


will bath determined the contrary, if thou takeſt away my Kingdom, take away my Life aljq 
at the ſame time, that T may ſhed my Blood fighting at the bead of theſe who put themſelves 
in danger for my ſake. At the end of which words e aroſe in the Front of the 
Battel, a loud acclamation from thoſe that heard hi th an unanimous! cry of Vive 
le.Roy, which being taken and redoubled from Squadron to Squadron , ,thorow the 
whole Army, gave a moſi happy beginning to the Battel, But he having taken his 
Helmet, TT" 0 with a long gallant plume of white Feathers for a mark, that he might 
be followed, and knowing that the wind was againſt him, which would have covered 
and blinded all his Army with the ſmoak of the Muskets and Cannon, began with great 
art to-make his Diviſions wheel to the left hand, turning to gain the wind, yet mv» 
ving but a very few paces 3 which the Duke of Mayenne ſccing, who likewiſe ſtood'in 
the Front of his Battalion, and being defirous to hinder whatſoever the Kings inten- 
tion was, cauſed preſently .the ſign of Battel to be giyep by .the Generals Trumpet; 
at the ſound whereof the Cannon, fired with a thundering noiſe, but with ſo different 
art, care, and fortune, that the Dukes ſhot all too low, and killed not any body but 
a Gentleman of the Duke of Montpenſfiers 3 and the Kings, by the diligence and skill 
of Monſieur de la Gmiche, being charged and diſcharged the ſecond time, did with a 
very great ſlaughter diſorder the two Squadrons of Reiters which were in the Front of 
the Army, and alſo did much miſchicf to Count Egmont, who with his Lanciers ſtood 
on the outſide of the Left Wing, and who being unwilling to ſtay till they ſhould fire the 
third time, and utterly rout his men, was the firſt that gave the On-ſet, falling upon 
the Grand Priors Light-horſe with ſo much gallantty, that ttrey not being able to reſiſt 
the violence of the Lances, and the furious ſhock of ſtronger horſes, were broken into, 
and charged quite thorow the very mid(t of their Squadron 3 ſo that the Flemings in 
contempt-ran in, turning their horſe tails upon the Kings Catmon, and killing many 
of the; Cannoniers and Pioniers which were by them 3 but having half diſordered 
themſelves by this vanity , they were at the ſame time charged with very great fury 
on the Right: hand by the Mareſthal # Awmont, on the Left by the Baron de Byron 3 
and tfie Grand Priox with the Baron de Guiry, having rallied their horſe again, being 
full of, ſpight and anger, gave them ſo deſperate a charge in the Front, that being ſur- 
rounded, by all theſe in Van, Flank and Reer, they were all inſtantly cur inpieces with 
the Count that commanded them.” At the ſame time the-Squadrons of the Duke of 
Montpeaſier , and that of the Duke of Nemogrs in the Van-Guard, and the Count 
Schomberghs , with that of the Chevalier 4 Aumale in the Recr-Guatd, charged one 


_ another with ſo much valour and courage on both ſides, that it was hard to know 


Which” would have the advantage at the laſt :. For the Duke of Mourpenfier, whoſe horſe 


| was killed under him jo. the firſt encounter, and who by the great cate and courage of 
his men. was mounted upon another, being incompaſſed by the Gentry of Normandy, 


fought 
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fought with admirable valour : and the Duke of Nemonrs, very young, but of a gene- 
rous ſpirit, raiſed by the advantage of the greater number of his Forces, (after the en- 
counter of the Larices) was with ſhoxt weapons fallen pell-mell into the midit of the 
Battel. On the other ſide, the Count de Schombergh with the German Horſe, noc 
whecling off, but charging home into the very Body of the Enemy, with Volleys of 
Piſtols, did great execution upon the Squadron of the Chevalier d* Aumale, who, no 
leſs valiant than fame reported him, being ſeconded by a ſtrong party of his men; 
made the Conflict very ſharp and dangerous. But the Reiters who were placed before 
the Duke of Mayenne, having received much damage by the Artillery, advancing ne- 
verthelcſs wheeling to make their charge : but when they came into the hollow of the 
ficld, they found the Forlorn-hope, who ſtanding up courageouſly upon their feet, wel- 
comed them with a terrible ſtorm of Musket-bullets, by which the Duke of Brunſwick, 
one of their chief Commanders being ſlain, and many other wounded and beaten to 
the ground, aſſoon as ever they had diſcharged their Piſtols, they fell off according 
to the cuſtom of their Diſcipline, turning to get behind the Body of the Army, as they 
had reccived Orders from their General : but not having found the paſſage open, as by 
dircQions it ſhould have been, they, by reaſon of the narrownels of the Intervals be- 
tween the Squadrons, ruſhed upon and diſordered that great Body of Lances wheres 
with the Duke of Mayenne followed them to charge the Battel,fo that he was conſtrained 
to ſtop, and make his men couch their Lanches, ſetting himſelf to keep off the Reiters, 
and difingage himſelf from them, leſt he ſhould have been routed by their inconfiderate 
violence : which the King obſerving, and laying hold of the opportunity that diſorder 
of his Encmics afforded him, ſetting ſpurs to his Horſe, and being boldly ſeconded by 
the flower of the Nobility that followed his Cornet, he fell in hiercely to the Battel bes 


fore the Duke of Mayenne could recover himſelf from the incumbrance of the Reiters, - 


and make his Lances take their career 3 whereby they becoming uſeleſs, becauſe they 
do their cffe and receive their force and vigour by running, it was neceſſary to throw 
them away, and fight with their Swords alone, againſt the Kings Squadrons, in which 
all were Knights and Gentlemen, who beſides their Tucks, were admirably well armed, 
and had cach man a Caſe of Piſtols at his Saddle; yet did not this ſtartle the ,valour of 
the Duke, nor make thoſe that followed him loſe courage 3 but after a furious Volley of 
Carabines, ruſhing in boldly with gallant horſes, they made the Victory firſt doubtful, 


and then bloody to the Enemy : for in the very beginning, the Sicur de Rhodes, a youth 


of great expeRation , who carried the Royal white Cornet, being ſlain with a thruſt 
thorow the fight of his Bever, and a Page falling in the ſame place, who wore a great 
Plume like that of the Kings, it was commonly believed of all that the King himſelf 
was dead; upon which miltake, the Squadron began to break, ſome yielding back to 
the right,” ſome to the left hand : But the Kings Horſe and Plume being known after- 
wards, he himſelf fighting deſperately with his Sword in his hand in the firſt rank, and 
with his voice exhorting thoſe that were near to follow him, they turned, and ſhut 
themſelves cloſe together all in the ſame place, and taking their ſecond Piſtols, fought 
with the wonted valour of the French Nobility : ſo that all impediments being over- 
come and broken to picccs, they at length overthrew the Enemy with an exceeding 
great ſlaughter, and made them turn their backs 3. and being mingled with them, pur- 
ſued them, terribly wounding and killing, to the very entry of the Wood, into which 
the Reiters alſo, bcing diſordered, firſt falling foul upon their Cannon, and then ſome- 
times upon one Squadron, ſometimes upon another , were retreated , without ever 
turning their faces, to their own infinite diſhonour, and the no leſs prejudice of their 
Army. Almoſt at the ſame inſtant, the Nuke of Moutperſier,. relieved by the Mareſchal 
4 Aumont, who fell in upon the flank, had routed the Vanguard of the Duke of Ne- 
mours; and the Count of Schombergh, rclieved by the Baron de Byron, had likewiſe 
beaten the Reerguard of the Chevalier 4 Awmale z and the Grand Prior, having rallied 
his Light-horſe, had broken and done great execution upon thoſe of the Spaniards and 
Bourguignons, who ſhut up the Reerguard in the very uttermoſt parts of the Army: ſo 
that all the Cavalry of the League being diſordered and put to flight, had left the field 
free unto the Enemy 3 and flecing with all ſpeed, made towards Tzry, to ſave them- 
ſclves by paſſing the River. | 

But the ViRory was neither ſecure nor pleaſing in the Kings Camp, becauſe they did 
not yet ſee the Kings Perſon 3 and the firlt news of his death that was diſperſed, was 
yet believed true by many : nor would there haye been any joy in the Army,if he had _ 
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appeared at the head of his Squadron, wherewith he had routed and purſued the Ene- 
mies : But at his appearance, who had put off his Helmet to be better known, that 
joyful cry of Vive le Roy was reiterated , which in the beginning had given an happy 
Omen of the end of the Battel. The Infantry of the League remained untouched, 
but invironed on all ſides by the Kings Forces. The Swiſfes made ſhew as if they 
would defend themſelves 3 but ſeeing that the Cannon were bringing up to rake tho- 
row and break them, they took a reſolution to yield 3 which the King ſeeing, becauſe 
he would not exaſperate that Nation, whole friendſhip was nearly to be valued, afſoon 
as they had laid down their Colours and Arms upon the ground, they were received, 
and quarter given them by the Mareſchal de Byron. The Germans thought to have 


done the likez but being the ſame who having been raiſed with the Kings money, 
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had revolted to the Duke of Lorain, and with a mercenary ſpitit had born Arms in 
favour of the League, after they had ordered their Pikes, and laid down their Colours, 
were by the Kings command all cut in pieces, for a puniſhment of their perfidiouſneſ;, 
The French Infantry that yielded, had their lives given them: for the King from the 
very beginning of the Victory, having, to gain the general love, cried out aloud often 
times, that the ſirangers ſhould be put to the Sword, but the French ſaved alive : the 
ſame voice being taken up by the whole Army, thorow all parts of the field , and 
every one, even in the fury of the Battel , enjoying the benefit of this remarkable 
clemency, the French that yielded themſelves were received without any difficulty, 
Theſe things being diſpatched . with very great haſte, and the Army remaining Maſter 
of the whole field, the King rallying his men in order, followed towards Tory, whi- 
ther the Enemy was gotten 3 in which place the tumult was dreadful, and the confy+ 
fion miſerable : for the Duke of Mayenne having, paſſed the Bridge, had cauſed it to 
be broken down, that the Enemy might not have means to follow him : Whereupon 
a great number of Run-a-ways crowding and ſtopping one another, by reaſon of the 
narrowneſs of the place, and of the deep dirt that was in the Town, did in that ter- 
rible hurly- burly delay and hinder their own flight 3 which diſorder the Kings Infantry 
being come up, who fleſh'd with the laughter of the Germans, purſued hercely to de- 
ſiroy their Enemies, many precipitated with fear, reſolved to ventnre the wading over 
the River , which being deep of it ſelf, and ſwelled by the abundance of rain, the 
greater part of them were miſerably drowned. But the Reiters not having the heart 
to hazard themſelyes in the water , cut off their horſes legs , that they might ſerve 
then for a Breſt-work, and reſolved now to give that proof of their valour and cou+ 
rage, which they ſhould much more fitly have done in the Battel. This execution, 
rather than fight, laſted above an hour : for the Muskets playing upon them on all ſides 
from the higher grounds and places of advantage,deſtroyed thoſe reliques in ſuch manner, 
that very few Ta remained alive 3 but not without much blood ' for many of the 
Conquerours , by their too haſty defire of getting to them, were either choaked in 
the mud, and ſlaughter of dead bodies, or ſlain by the Reiters with their Piſtols. The 
Duke of Nemoxrs, the Chevalier 4* Aumale, Baſſompierre, Rhoſne, the Viſcount de Ta- 
vannes, and others, took a different way, and paſling by the Wood fide, with a longer, 
but more ſecure journey, retired to Chartres elder lelng followed. The Duke, Co- 
lonel St. Pani, Montfignor di Portia, and a great many Gentlemen who eſcaped from 
the Battcl , having fled ſeven leagues with very great ſpeed , came to Mante, into 
which Town they were received the ſame evening, though the people at firſt wavered 
in their reſolution. The King omitted not to proſecute them in the heat 3 but not 
being able to paſs at the Bridge of Tory, which was already broken and beaten down 3 
to avoid the danger of whirlpools, he was forced to go about, and ford the River near 
Anet ; by which delay having loſt above two hours time, he could not poſſibly over- 
take the Enemy, but quartered in a Village called Rhoſny, a league from Mante, where 
the Mareſchal d' Aumont, the Grand Prior, and the Duke of Moxtpenſrer arrived alſo 
the Mareſchal de Byroz ſtaying behind with the Infantry and the remainder of the 
Army. 

There died that day, what by the Sword, what in the paſſing of the River, above 
fix thouſand of the Army of the League, among which the Count 4” Egmont, the Duke 
of Brunſwick,, and the Sicur de la Chaſtaigneraye. There were taken the Sicur de Cy 
gogn?, who carried the Dukes white Cornet , the Count of Anfriſt, a German, the 
Marquifs de Magnelay, the Sieurs de Bois-Danphin , de Medavid, de Long-champ, de 
Flandre, de Fontaine Martel, and their Colonels, Teniſſay, Diſemieux, and __— 
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the Banner of the Colonel of the Reitcrs, Four and twenty Enfſigns of the Swiſſes, Six- 
ty French Colours, Eight pieces of Cannon, with all the Baggage and Ammunition 
which followed the Camp. The number of the dead on the Kings tide, were not above 
Five hundred, among, which the Sieur de Clermont, Captain of his Guards, one of the 
German Colonels, the Sicur de Crenay, who carried the Duke of Montpenſiers Cor- 
net, the Sicur de Loxcaunay, a Norman Gentleman, who being Threeſcore and twelve 
| yearsold, died fighting in the fury of the Battel, and the MarqueG-4e Neſl2, who be- 
ing left wounded upon the ground , died within a little while after. Among the 
wounded , who in all were not full Two hundred, were the Baron de Byron, the 
Counts of Choyſy and Lude, Maximilian de Bethune, Sieur de Roſay, and the Sieurs de 
Montluet, d* O, and de Lavargne , of which hurts, they were cured within a few 
daycs without any danger. 

This was the Battel fought in the field of Tory, upon the Fourteenth day of March 3 
wherein, as the Kings valor appeared eminent, and his prudence wonderful 3 ſo there 
was no doubt, but that, after him, the firſt praiſes belonged to the Mareſchal d* Amont, 
the Baron de Byron, and the Duke of Monzpenſier 3 fince that the firſt two'in the be- 
ginning of the day, fighting gallantly, repelled the violence of the Flemiſh Lances, 
' who were vicoriouſly come up to their very Cannon 3 and in the latter end they de- 

feated the Carabines, who having done much miſchief to the King's Squadron, roving 
afterwards up and down, and wheeling about the Field, did furiouſly infeſt, and hin- 
der all the other Squadrons of the Victory : And the Duke of Monzpenfier charging 
the Enemies Right Wing, wherein was the flower of their youth , though his Horſe 
were killed under him, he being fain to fight deſperately, in very great danger, to 

et upon another, and that before his eyes the Sicur de Crenay was flain, who carried 
Fis Cornet, which he was fain to recover with much hazard 3 yet fought he with (© 
great courage, that the enemies being routed and ſcattered, he was one of the firſt that 
followed the King in the purſuit of thoſe that fled. 

But in all the revolutions-of the Battel, which was for the moſt part between the 
Cavalry on both ſides, the bravery of the French Gentry appeared very ſingular, who 
fighting tor no other reward, fave only honor, being excellently well armed, and gal- 
laitly mounted, had ſtill the victory in all encounters, though fighting often with 
Swords and Piſtols againſt the violence of Lances 3 they alſo did ſometimes find the 
diſadvantage of thoſe Weapons, which their own conveniency, not the DireCtion or 
Diſcipline of their Commanders had taught them to make uſe of. On the other fide, 
the error of the Viſcount de Tavannes was very remarkable, in placing the Diviſions ſo 
near and cloſe together, that they could not turn without falling foul upon one ano- 
ther 3 ſo that not onely the Reiters, who were much feared, became uſeleſs 3 but even 
the Duke of Mayenne, who with great conduc diſ-engaged bimfclf from that fo great 
diſorder, was fain after to loſe the effe& and vigor of his Lances: Which notable 
example teaches, That in matters of War, Prudence, and bravery of Courage, ought 
in a Commander to be alſo accompanied with a firong and perfe& conſtitution of bo- 
dy, free from all defets. Nor was the vanity of the Flemmings leſs conſiderable z 
who out of a pride to turn their horſe-tails upon the Cannon, diſordered themſelves in 
ſuch manner, that it was very caſic to break into them, and beat them back : For if 
with the ſame fury, wherewith they charged thorough the Grand Priors Squadron, 
they had ruſhed upon the Duke of Montperſier who followed him, and had been back- 
ed by the Duke of Nemours, who ſhould preſently have given him a ſecond charge, the 
Victory might very eaſily by that means have inclined in favour of the League, Ar 
the ſame time, the Kings Juſtice and Clemency, worthy of eternal glory , appeared 
likewiſe 3 who, with an example of memorable ſeverity, commanded, that the Ger» 
mans who had broken their Faith , ſhould all be put to the ſword to the laſt man: 
- And on the other ſide, with exceeding great benignity, he received not onely thoſe 
who yielded voluntarily, but even thoſe alſo who fighting conſtantly were taken pri» 
ſoners. His wiſdom alſo and policy in Government was noted by many 3 for know- 
ing how much the Gentry love the Gentry, which are like themſelves, and how near- 
ly thoſe very men are linked, either in blood or friendſhip, who in Civil Wars charge 
one another in a hoſtile manner, he ſhewed a very great and anxious care, even to the 
commanding with a hoarſe voice, and crying aloud thorough the field every mo- 
ment, that the French Gentry ſhould be ſpared 3 which a was fo plauſible and po- 
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 pular, that it gained him the eternal love of his own ſoldicts, and no S7 praife from 


his very enemies every one confeſſing him to be a worthy King , and worthy Fa- 
cher, who, with ſo much affetion,ſpared the blood of his Sabjets and Sons , though 
they were diſobedient and rebellious. His familiarity likewiſe gave great ſatisfa&ionz 
for ſupping in publick at Roſry the fame night, he would needs have his Commanders 
ſit with him at the ſame Table, adding theſe memorable words, That thoſe who bad 
been partaker! of the ſame dangers, onght worthily alſo to be partakers of the ſame conve- 
miencies and honors: And, while Supper laſted, calling all thoſe that were preſent by 
their Names, praifing, cheriſhing; and thanking even the meaneſt ſoldier, with demon- 
ſtxations (in his preſent weakneſs) of a full gratitude of mind in time to come, he fit- 
led all men with wonderful great hope, and infinite defire to follow him : Arts, to 
fay truth, admirably well ſuted to the narrowneſs of his preſent condition, and to the 
urgent need he had of the help of every particular man. | 

The news of this defeat came the next day to Paris, brought by the Sieur de Trem- 
blay, who being a priſoner upon his Parole, had not been engaged in the Battel, and 
had had opportunity to retire with the firſt: Which news being told by him to the 
Archbiſhop of Lyons, deputed Chancellor, and head of the Council of the League, was 
afterward communicated to the Legat, and the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, everyone of 
which being exceedingly diſmaid, feared with reaſon, that this. news would make the 
people riſe, and very much difturb the City of Paris, which expefting every hour to 
be caſed of its diſtreſſes by the ſucceſs of a Viftory, being now deprived of all hope 
to free its (elf of the -ftraightneſs of its preſent condition by the way of Arms and 
Force, would think of doing it by way of compofition and agreement 3 hunger being the 
quickeſt and ſharpeſt ſpur that can ſtir up an Inſurre&ion among the common people, 
who, not withheld with the Bridle of Decency, is alwayes moſt prone to follow their 
preſent profit z wherefore, deſirous to remedy that inconvenience as much as poſſibly 
they could, after long deliberation they determined, that the Preachers ( in whom the 
People had a wonderful great Faith) ſhould be the relaters of the news of this Battel 
in their Sermons, endeavouring, with the wonted effeQs of Eloquence, to confirm 
their courages, and perſwade. them ſtoutly to refiſt the crofsneſs of their preſent for- 
tune. The firſt of them that executed this charge, was Don Chriſftino de Nr1zza, who, 
Preaching;/'to the People upon the Sixteenth day of March being Friday, in the firſt 


part of his Diſcourſe, took an occaſion to bring in theſe words, 2uos ego amo, arguo & 


caſtigo 3 upon which he enlarged himſelf, forctelling, that God would not fail toprove 
the Faith and conſtancy of the Parifians, as by infmite examples of Scripture he gave 
clear teſtimony, that he was wont to try the courage of his Children 3 and then in the 
ſecond part, being come into the Pulpit, with Letters in his hand, which ſeemed to 


c. be delivered to him at that inſtant, he lamented that he had not that day done the - 


office of a Preacher, but ofa Prophetz and that God had been pleaſed by his mouth 
to advertife the People of Paris, of that temptation which was to fall upon them, as 
now it troubled him to relate z fince that the Catholick Army having fought with the 
Enemy two dayes before, was come off with the worſt; to which news, he, with 
the force of his Eloquence added ſo many, and fo effeftual Prayers and Exhorrtations, 
that the people who hearkened to him, did not onely not ſtir in the leaſt manner 
whatſoever,but ſhewed themſelves moſt ready to perſevere in the defence of them- 
ſelves,and of Religion; without fearing the heavy tryalsof a future fiege or famine. The 
ſame did Guilliaume Ryſe, Boucher,Prevoſt.and all the other Preachers;and laſt of all Monſy- 
#07 Franceſco Panigarola,who,though he Preached in the Italian Tongue, was neverthelc(s 
continually followed by abundance of perſons, by reaſon of the fame of his Eloquence, 
The Duke of Mayexne came three dayes afterz but not having the heart to appear 


_ in ſight of the Pariftans3 and fearing thoſe Tragical accidents which of hte years 


had been ſeen very frequent among the people, he ſtaid at St, Denis , whither the 
Cardinal Legat, the Ambaſſador Mendozza, the Commendatory Morreo, the Arch- 
biſhop of Lyons, and the Sicur de Villeroy came to him : and, at laſt, the principal De+ 
puties of the Pariſians, by whom (but much more by his ſiſter Madam de Montpenſeer, 
who. by the quickneſs of her wit upheld the Afﬀairs of the League exceedingly) having 
underſtood the good inclination of the People to perſevere conſtantly in their de- 
fence: firſt praiſing ſo generous a reſolution , he afterwards diſcourſed with 
them about the fate of preſent matters, ſhewing, That the loſs of the Battel 


baving proceeded rather from the diſoxders of the Reiters , and ſeveral RE 
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chances, than from the great Forces of the Enemy x and his Army, eſpecially the Ca- 
yalty, being 'rathet routed than defeated, he hoped within a ſhort time to draw | 

ther a Body of men tore powerful chan the former : That he could not doubt 

the Pope of the Catholick would be wanting to Religion, and to the conſervation of 
the Statez and fb much the rather, by how mnch che need appeared to be more ur- 
gent 3-ard that thereby they ſhould within a few weeks ſee ag Army 6n foot , 
with which,freſh, and entire in ſtrength, he donbted not to ſubdne the wearied and ti- 
ted Troops of the Nevarrois : Fhat all conſiſted in oppoſing the firſt on-ſet, and in 
valiantly ſupporting the firſt brunt of the ſiege which he was confident was preparing 
apairiſt Paris, fot the defence whereof, he would willingly have ſhit himſelf up in the 
City, and, ' by his example, have tatrght them how to endure tunger, ( for «for any 
other danger, there was nothing to be feared frottt che Enemy ) but that it was gene» 
rally mech more profitable for all, and particularly fot the reliefe of the Parifians, that 
he ſhotild march to the confines of Picardy, to gather dn Army with all ſpeed; aid re« 
ceive ſupplies from Flarders and Lorain, and thence with ſufficient Forces to return and 
taiſe the litge 3 which he was certain, if they had but patience to ſuffer a little in» 
conyenieney, wonld, in the end, prove vain and fruitleſs: That in his ſtead he would 
leave his brother the D. of Nemonrs,a youth of woriderful high courage, and his Confin 
the Chevalier 4* Anmrale, to command the Soldiers, and have care of the Military 
part of rheir defenee and for -othet things, the Catdinal- Legat, and the Miniſters of 
the Catholick King being there, and ſeconded by the ardent zeal of the Cormcil of 
Sixteen , he could not dodbt, but alf things wonld be managed with that prudence 
which need required : That to ſhew how little he feartd the City 'conld fall into the 
Enemies hands, and for a pledge of the ſpeedy relicf which he meant to make ready 
for them, he would leave his Mother, Wite, Siſter, and Childreti in the City; to beat 
part in that fortune which the Citizens ſhonld run: That finally ,- there being rio» 
| thing elſe requiſite, but to perſwade the people, arid reſift the gretdineſs of the befy, 
| he could not doubt of # happy iſſue, with the exaltation of the League; and tot! fub 
verſion of his enemies. © All of them commended his advice, atid the Heads of che 


people protniſed to keep united and conſtant in defending the place to the laſt man; be+ . 


ſeeching him onely to fe 'all the ſpeed he could poſſibly, to prevent the extrethities 
of the peoples} ſufferings, who, for Religion, and in hope of his mifes, difpoſed 
themſelves boldly to meet all thofe thany weighty darigers which they faw hang overt 
their heads. The next day the Duke departed towards Picardy to meet with the D. of 
Parma, General for the Catholick King in the Low-Countries, knowing that to be the 


manner to him,it wonld be a very difficult bufineſs to get a ſafficient' Army to taiſe the 
iege, and telieve Paris: and iti the City they begart with infinite diligence to repait 
the Walls, to ſcowre the Moats, to caſt up Works, to difpoſe their Artillery, to arm the 
People, and principally t6 provide whatfoever they poffibly could again che immninent 
- neceſſity of hanger. | : 
In the mean time Monte and Yeryon had yielded thernſelyes to the King ſince the 
ViRory, it! which places he was conflrained to ftay fohger than he intended : for the 
extremity of ill weather, and continual abundance of Rain, had not onely overflowed 
the fields, and - made the wayes exceeding deep, but had made it impoffible to lie ia the 
Field, or march with Cannon and B & 3 for meit and horſes could hardly fave 
themſelves and be ſectre within the fhelter of houſes. In which time notice came to 
the King of another encounter which had happened-in the Province of Auvergne, neat 
the Wall of Iſvire, where the Sicurs de Florat and Chaſtron, who were for hitn, had 
routed and flain the Connt- of Kandar, who cotmmartded for the Leaguez and with the 
death of - about Two hundred of the Enemy, had rhade themſelves maſters of the 
place. Nor was it long before other news came from the Country of Mayne, where Guy 
de Lanſac, who commanded the party of the League, and the Sicur 4 "Hertre Governot 
of Alancon,Head of the King's Forces, charging one atiother, had not altered the wont- 
ed event of things 3 bat Lanſac, Three hundred of his then being ſlain, and the reſt 
diſperſed, was fain to fave ' himfelf by flight, leaving che King's Forces maſter of the 
field in thoſe parts, | 
| Thele ſeveral difaſters,the news whereof catne to Paris one upon the nieck of another, 
did much perplex the thoughts of thofe that governedzbur above all,of the Cardinal-Le« 
gat, upon whoſe ſhoulders lay the waht of all preſetit affairs,cvcty one thinking , _ 
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he, as one that © repreſented the. Pope's perſon,,, ſhould, in a cauſe wherein Religion 
was the principal objeR, give ſupplies both of Men and Money for the relief of that 


- adverſity. which the League was. in at that; time : and the Duke of Mayenne .com- 


plained publickly concerning it, and wrote freely to the Pope, that his backwardneſs 
to. help ſo neceſſary a Cauſe, was the principal occaſion of all thoſe evils, The Spaniſh 
Miniſters made the ſame lamentations, being of opinion, that the Legat was the cauſe 
the Catholick King was not, ſatisfied in his demands 3 and that while he, negleQing 
his own buſinefſes, ſuccoured the danger of Religion with Men and Money, the Pope 
keeping his Purſe cloſe, and. nouriſhing wma thoughts, in his mind, did neither 

oiten 
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The ; Duke of Luxembourg was gone to Rome. with the name of Ambaſſador from 
I the. King, -but jndeed , to ſee if he could reconcile the 


 Kipg himſelf to. the Pope, and to the Church, and-to take away thoſe opinions, which, 
being ſpread abroad by thoſe of. the League, were generally believed of him, that he 


. 


was an obdurate Heretick, a perſecutor of the Catholiks, obſtinate, and diſobedient to 
the Apoſtolick See, and. a perverſe enemy to the Church ; = Wherefore, having firſt 
made a little ſtay at Vemce, to determine with that Senate what manner of proceeding 
was to be held; all things being reſalved. on with moſt prudent advice, he continued 
on his. way boldly to Rome; where, having in his firſt, audience, by the dexterouſneſs 
of his carriage, introduced the Caulc of the Catholicks into his diſcourſe, he excuſed 
them for following the King, attributing it to be an advantage to the Catholick Religi- 
on, not to abandon the lawful King,in ghe hands of the Hugonots, but to hold him on 
with. protefiations.of ſervice, and win him by modeſt ſcafogable inſtances to return 
into So boſome of the Church 3 which would: abſolutely have been. deſpaired of, if 
being forſaken by them, he had been neceſſitated to have caſt himſelf as a'prey to He- 
reticks; he began. afterwards to let the Pope know thoſe intereſts, which, under a 
cloke of Piety, and under the name of Religion,' did ſway and govern the Lords of 
the League, how uinder that pretence, they ſought to rob the lawful Succeſſor of the 
Crown, to bring it into the power of ſtranger Princes; or.to diyide it into many parts, 
and fo Canton the Singdom; which, as.in it ſelf it was unjuſt by. all Laws, both di- 
vine and Humane, ſo would it prove exceeding, prejudicial to Religion it ſelf, and to 
the See of Rome, which would come to loſe, that Crown that had ever held the pro- 
tcQion of the-Church , and bring it into the, hands of many weak impotent Princes 
and Tyrants, or elſe unite it with the too great power of the Spaniards, to the gene- 
ral ruine : That it was much more;juſt, much more eafje, and much more profitable for 
the benefit of Chxifjendom, toinvite and perſwade the King to his Converſion 3 which” 
he not only ſhewed himſelf inclined to, with thoſe means . that were ſucable and con- 
venient for his honor, and which: befitted a King of France 3, but to which, he was 
alſo brought by the neceſſity of his. affairs, finding daily how little he could promiſe 
himſelf from the Hugonots, toward the attaining of the Crown, ſince that in all his moſt 
weighty gccurrences, he had forthe moſt part been attended. and followed by the For- 
ces of the Catholick Lords, who would fall off from him at ilaſt, if he ſhould not re- 
ſolve to return into the Church 3 which conſiderations: accompanied with all their 
circutnſtances, ſet forth and amplified by the Dukes eloquence, made a deep impreſſion 
in the Pope to which, another motive of the Ambaſſadors being added, that his Ho- 
linefs ſhould not think the Catholicks that followed the King to be few and weak, but 
the bet, ſoundeſt, and moſt conſiderable part of: Frexce,and:that-with the League there 
concurred very few of the Gentry , but a. rabble of mean , diſorderly —_ 
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people 3 and that not onely men of better quality, but alſo in a manner all the chiefeſt 
Prelates of the Kingdom followed the Kings party, upon caution of the promiſe he 
had made to turn Catholick, and forſake the rites of Calviniſm, ſtirred up in the Popes 
conſideration , beſides the fear of loſing the Kingdom of France, and increaſing the 
greatneſs of the Spaniard, this other weighty reſpect alſoz not to exaſperate ſo much 
Catholick Nobility united together, which it was moſt difhcult to overcome by force z 
but to ſeek by milde remedies, and gentle wayes, to win the King, and procure the 
union of the Kingdom by the means of peace 3 and the Ambaſſador having affirmed 
| unto him, that the Cardinal of Bowrbon, Lenon-court, and Gondy , together with the 
Archbiſhop of Boxrgzs, and other Prelates, had offered: the fame conſiderations to the 
Legat, praying and exhorting him to ſtand neutral, till matters being come to the 
knowledge of his Holineſs, he might have been able to have given him ſuch Com+ 


millions as he ſhould have thought moſt convenient : The Pope began te ſuſpe& no Joe 


tkeſs than: others, that Cardinal Gaetano was too much enclined to favour the defigns 
of the Spaniards3 and therefore did no longer give that belief, which was requiſite 
unto his Letters, and withheld his hand from. furniſhing them with more money 3 
whcerefore the Legat being encompaſſed with many difficulties , either to take off that 
ſuſpicion that lay. upon him, of his depending too.much upon the King of _ , or 
ſecking to recover that name of Neutral, and diſ-interefſed, which perchance he might 
more - wiſely have maintained from the beginning 3 or endeavouring to hinder the 
fiege of Paris (as heaflirmed and told the Spaniſh Miniſters) invited the Mareſchal le 
Byron to. a meeting, with him at Noyſy, a Caſtle of Cardinal 'Condy's, a dayes journey 
from Paris, to find out ſome remedy to put an end tothe preſent miſeries, which not 
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diſpleaſing the King, for whom it was, by all means, good to ſhew an affeQion tothe 


Apoſtolick See 3 and that he was not backward-to do what lay in him, toput an end 
to the War, the interview was agreed upon, and performed within a very few dayes: 

There met on the Kings fide the Mareſchal de Byron, the Baton de Giury, Secretary 
Reval, the Sicur Liancoxrt, and de la Verriere : And: on the other, the Cardinal Legat, 
the Sicur de Villeroy, the Marquiſs of. Belin, and other Lords of the League. Their 
reception was very honorable on both fides, but the event fruitleſs: For the Legat 
trying either to perſwade the Catholicks to forſake the,King, or withoutany ſure foun- 
dation of peace, to delay the ficge of Paris, which was already ſet in a-way 3 and on 
the other ſide, the Mareſchal labouring to get the Cardinal Legat to come- to{the 
King, and exhort him to turn to the Catholick: Religion, with 'ſecurity to bring all his 
SubjeQs unto their. obedience, who. had alienated themſelves' for reſpe@of Religion 3 
intentions ſo diverſe, could not agree, and the wiſdom of both partsdit}not ſuffer the 
one to make it ſelf ſuperior to the other, {o they parted again without fruit or conclu« 
fion, the Legat having neither obtained the name of Neuttals riot the revolt of the 
Catholicks from the King, nor the diverting, of the fiege, which perhaps was his prin- 
cipal aim in the procuritg of. that. meeting. Yet neither was all: treating utterly bro« 
_ ken off by this parting: for the Sicur de Villeroy, either with: a hope of concluding a 
good Accommodation, or for the ſame end of delaying the Kings coming, did, with the 
Duke of Mayennes conſent, introduce a Treaty of this buſines- with the Sieur de Pleſfis 
Mornay, a great Confident, and ancient ſervant of the Kings'z but being a Hugonot, 
very uhproper for the preſent buſine(s, | 

But'the King not loſing time, fot all the Treaty. of Peace, and knowing, that by 
how much-more the Enemy was ſiraitned, fo much more advantageous would be the 
conditions of Agreement, was wholly intent upon taking in thoſe places near the City, 
and upon making himſelf maſter of all thoſe Paſſes, by which proviſions were brought 
thither, in ſhutting up the Paſſagesof the Rivers, and cutting off the ways into the 
Country; by this means ro obtain that by the neceſlity of hunger, which was in a man- 
ner impoſſible for him to imagine could be done by.force of Arms. To which end, 
marching with his Army from Marte upon the Twenty ninth of March, he poſſeſt hims 
ſelf without difficulty of Cheureuſe, Mont! bery, Lagny, and: Corbeil, all places proper to 
block up the City ; and upon the fifth of April Gate down before Melan. Melun is a 
lictle Town, but well fortified, ſeven Leagues diſtant from Paris, through which run 
two Currents of the River Srine,and therefore is divided into three parts by the Stream, 
and onely joyned together by Bridges.. Monſieur Je Foroxe was in it with ſixty Horſe, 
and Five hundred Foot, but little proviſion of things neceſſary for their defence, and 
by terror of the Victory not of too reſolute a' courage ;. Yet made they a ſhew a 
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if they-would ftand out, and the rather, becauſe Five hundred Townſmen well armed 


| 2 

_ and experienced were joyned with them : But the Raveline of the Gate being battered 
\The flege and with ſeven pieces of Cannon, and two very great Culverines, the Kings Foot- ( now ac« 
, /raking of e- cuftomed to maſter great difficulties) afſaulted it with much fury, that though the 
2 ings hwy: breach was very narrow, and high from the ground, yet entred they both the Raveline 
and the Gate, killing above ſixty of the defendents, who retiring, into the further part, 
beyond:the ſecond Bridge, and oppoſite to the Town, ſet fire on the place they quit- 
ted, tokeep the aſſailants, who were at their heels, from being able to follow' them 3 
miny houſes were burned, and the reſi furiouſly ſacked by the violence of the Soldiers. 
But the other part of-the Town whither the defendents were retired, being altogether 
deprived of the means of making reſiſtance, agreed to yield (as it did) if within two 

dayes there came no relief. x WD 
The King being lodged there perſonally in the Suburbs, the Sicur de Villeroy having a 
| afe condaGt, came unto him, and perceiving that the Sicur 4« Pleffs, for fear the King 
ſhovitd change his Religion, did not p2 on heartily in 'the Treaty of Agreement, he 
had obtained leave, by the means of the. Sieur de la Verriere, to have admittance to the 
King himlclf, and to that end was come thither unto him. The Duke of Mayenne, 
who was already gotten to Soifſons, had: refuſed at firſt to give way that Villeroy ſhould 
eriter into this Treaty, thinking it might be aſcribed to want of courage in their preſent 
fortune 3/ but afterward, whether he ſought by making the Spaniards jealous of a peace, 
to ſtir them up to the giving of greatet and more reſblute ſupplies, or that he hoped 
to delay the fiege of; Paris by the hope of an Accommodation, or that he ſought by this 
means t6 penetrate into the Kings defigns and intentions, or that all theſe ends moved 
hitn together, he permitted Valleroy to meet, and to introduce that negotiation 3 for 
The Sievr 44 Which purpoſe, being come to Metz, and kindly received by the King, he began (with 
Villeroy being His wonted efhcacy, not accompanied with very deep Learning , but naturally copious 
come to #4" and powerful in ſpeech) to repreſent unto him, how being anxious for the danger and 
rtemebr with calamity'of his Country, and deſirous to ſee it out of thoſe ruinous diſtractions, where« 
Awades tim by 28 it periſhed miſerably , he had obtained leave from the Duke of Mayerne, Head: of 
many reaſons the party of the League, to come unto his Majeſty, to ſee if any remedy could be found, 
mole £23 Whereby diſcords being compoſed and buried, a happy Peace might be procured z that 
propourts a he hoped ( nay, was certain ) that His Majefty would have no leſs deſire to end the 
Ccifaion of Civil Wars, and reftort the fortner quiet and tranquility to that Kingdom, which'God, 


Nature, and his Valor 'had defiined'to him 3 that the onely means to attain fo great a 
good, was very eafic, and depended wholly upon his own will z for the ſum —_—_ 
onely in the point of Religion, the Duke of Mayenne proffered to acknowledge an 
obey him, as ſoon: as he; at the Petition of the Catholicks ( nor at all for fear, ot for 
their threatnings ) ſhould reſolve to return into the boſome of the Holy' Churth3 
Wherefore, upon his will depended, not onely the ſerling of peace in the Kingdom 3 
but-a}ſo the making hitnſelf the moſt Ronriſhing, moſt pow moſt obeyed, and mol 
xevertnced Prince that France had ſeen of many years 3 'that the preſent conjunQure 
of titne was very ſeaſonable for that reſolution ; for having conquered and overcome 
his chemies with the Sword, it could not be faid, that his converſion was cauſed by 
fear, or that he imbraced the Catholick Religion by force, but that good would be at- 
tributed to his own will, his own conſcience, and: his own eleQion 2 That this op« 
portwie and wholeſome effe&t would tmake his Victory twice as fruitful and happy, 
as his' vertue had made. it glorious and magnificent 3 and he might. thereby attain 
that 'tniie end which ought to be proper to all Vidories (eſpecially thoſe in Civil Wars) 
which-is, The enjoying of Peace ; for, that goodneſs of his would bring more Cities 
wider his fabjetionin one day, than he could take by the force of his Arms (though 
viQorious). in the cqurſe of his whole life: That by profecating Victory with t 
Sword, would cnſue ar.infinite number of miſchicfs, and lamentable calamities z the 
ruining bf Fortrefles, facking of Cirids, Nlaughters of Men, deſolation of Countries 
which all rcdourided to his own loſs, who naturally was the maſter of them: bat,the- 
War ending by this convetſion,the Vidtory would redound to the general ſecurity, tran» 
quility,fafety,and happinieſs, which ought to be chore-deat to him, being a lawful Prince, 
than all the Victories that could be ithagined in the World : That His Majeſty ought 
to conſider, th his Vidory had been great-and ſignal,yet had it neither diſmay- 
ed the Cities, nor terrifjed': the adherents of theLeapue in ſuch manner, that avy of 
them had been moved-by it to forfake their party , and yield theinſelyes up to his 


devotion 5 
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devotion 3 the reaſon whereof was only the power and command which Religion 1590 : 
hath in the hearts of men, which -perſwaded every one to ſuffer all the calamities 

which could be preſented to imagination, rather than put their ſoul and conſcience in 

danger : but if the common people of their fide, perſwaded by this reſpe, were ſo 
conſtant , he might think, by conſequence, that the Duke of Mayenne, and the other 

Heads of that party, the Pope, and the Catholick King, would be much more con- 

fant, being reſolved to employ all their Forces for the ſecuring of Religion : That he 

knew well, and had often had experience of it in his Hugonots, that the reſpe& of Re- 

ligion is ſo great, that it makes mens minds invincible, and can neither be tamed by 

Arms nor Force : That it would be a prudent conſideration, to foreſee how much 

uſe ſtrangers might make of this pretence of Religion for their advantage 3 w ich, if 

in former times it had perſwaded the Hugonots to make Agreements with the Engliſh, 

it would be no wonder if the urgency of preſent neceſſity ſhould force the Catholicks 

to conſent unto the demands of the Spaniards ; That this danger ought to be foreſeen 

and prevented by ſecuring mens Conſciences, and not reducing them to utter deſpera- 

tion : That his Majeſty ſhould ſet before his eyes how many Cities he muſt of nece{- 

ſity aſſault, how many Provinces he muſt ſubdue, how many other Armies he muſt con- 

quer, how many Fortrefſes he muſt take in; before he could ſettle himſelf King in 

peace by means of War : And that he might overcome all thoſe difficulties in one 

day, by fatisfying his ſubjects in point of Religion ;- That his ViRtory had been great, 

but that it was neceſſary to ſecure it from the inconſtanicy of fortune 3 which he might 

do,not by hazarding new enterpriſes,but by moderation,and the ſatisfaRion of his ſub- 

jets : That time and opportunity invited him to that worthy and holy reſolution, and 

not to ſtay till the Duke,and the other Heads of the League,ſhould be {© nearly engaged 

and intereſſed with the Catholick King ( whoſe aſliftance was neceſſary while the 

War continued) that. they would no longer have power to diſpoſe of thenſelves: in 
concluſion, That both duty and profit were joyned together in this reſolution : for Ev 
having received ſo great a bleiſing trom God, it was no longer time to defer his Con- 

verſion, fince now by the favour of his Divine Majeſty, he might do it with reputation 

and glory, and without ſuſpicion of baſeneſs of mind, or meanneſs of ſpirit. 

The King anſwered graciouſly, That he commended the Sicur de V tlleroy's intents The Kings 

on to endeavour the peace of the Kingdom, and was glad to hear that the Duke of Sieur de Vule- 
Mayenne was well diſpoſed toit : That he acknowledged the Victory he had obtain- '* 

ed , firſt from the hand of God, and-then from his Nobility : That God, the Pro- 

teQor of Juſtice and Right, had protected his Cauſe 3 and that thoſe invincible Lords 

and Gentlemen that followed him, had been the inſtruments of his Divine mercy : 

That the Kingdom appertained to him of right, by a dire and natural ſucceſſion, and 

by a lawful way known to all ; ſo that forraign Princes were moſt manifeſtly to blame 

for diſturbing him in the poſſeſſion of itz and much more his Subjes, for denying 

him their due obedience ; That he had never offended any, nor deſerved ſounjuſt an 
oppoſition as was made againſt him: That he had alwayes moderately and modeſtly 

detended himſelf, and had done neither violence nor injury to forraign Princes, nor 

to the Subjets of the Crown, for which they now had any reaſon to revenge them- 

ſelves 3 but that when he called to mind the miraculous power, and merciful favour 

of God, wherewith he had preſerved him in the times of his weakneſs and mileries, 

and had defended him from ſo many , and fo long perſecutions, when the whole 

World ſeemed 'to have conſpired againſt him, he could not believe his Divine Maje- 

ſty would leave ſo great a work. unperfect , but was aſſured in himſelf that he would 

look upon the juſtice of his Cauſe, and thoſe Prayers which he to that end always 

made unto him from the bottom of his heart 3 and therefore he neither feared the Artns 

of Spain,nor the Forces of Rebels,but truſted in God,and the faithfulneſs of his Nobility, 

that he ſhould ruine and defeat them : Thar he knew well, modeſty and moderation Moderation 
were more profitable in Vidory,than at another time z but he neither pretended to pw 
preſs nor wrong any body, but only to make himſelf be rightfully obeyed by thoſe be te 4 ry thanst anos 
nature were his ſubjes,and put under his authority: That his aim was to be King indeed, *** time. 
as he was by right 3 and that the end of the D. of Mayenne,and thoſe that followed him, 

ought to be,to live in peace, ſecurity, and honor,under the obedience of that King which 

God and Nature had appointed for them by lawful ſucceſſion : That in this he was rea- 

dy to give them all ſecurity , and all ſatisfaRion, and to afford them a gracious ſhare 

in his fayour, without ever calling to memory what was palt ; That he defired to con- 
quer 
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quer rather by pardon, benignity, and liberality, than by the Sword, as well becauſe it 
was the ſhorter way, as becauſe it was ſutable to his genius and nature, averſe from 
blood and revenge, and inclined to do good unto his Subjects, and to pacific the troy- 
bles of bis Kingdom : That it belonged to him to give the Law unto his Subjects, 
and not to receive Conditions from them 3 yet nevertheleſs, if, jealous of their Con- 
ſciences, and of Religion, they defire to ſecure it any way, he would give them all con+ 
venient fatisfation; and that the candour and firmneſs of his Faith was already 
known to every 6ne by many proofs 3 which having never broken for che time paſt, 
he was moſt fully reſolved never to break for the time to come: That the Princes, 
Lords, and Gentlemen that followed kim, which were much more numerous than 
thoſe that followed the Duke , had contented themſelves with the promiſe he had 
made them, and with the ſecurity he had given them, that they ſhould live peacefully, 
in their conſcience, liberty , and religion , and that therefore the others ought to be 
contented with the ſame 3 and being ſecured in their own particulars, ought to per- 
mit him to think of his own ſalvation, by thoſe means which it: ſhould pleaſe che 
Lord to inſpire into him, in a ſeaſonable time, and a fitting convenient manner. Then 
he asked the Sicur de Villeroy, if he had ſeen his Promiſe and Declaration made aftey 
the death of the late King: who anſwered him, That he had 3 and that the Duke of 
Mayenne, and the other Lords of his party had ſeen it likewiſe 3 but char they all 
believed they could not in conſcience, upon any condition whatſoever , obey a Ki 
that was not a Catholick, but of a different Religion from that which they held by 
ſucceſſion from their anceſtors. To which the King replied, That he was neither Infi« 
del, Pagan, nor Idolater 3 that he adored and ſerved the ſame God with the Catho- 
licks 3 /and that he eſteemed the Religion in which he had been bred up, not to be 
incompatible with the Roman : That in ſuch a caſe as concerned his Conſcience and 
Salvation, God was to work, and not men : That it ought to be done by kind gentle 
inſtruction, and not with Sword and Piſtol: That if he had not yielded to turn in 
the late King's time, when he ſaw his ruine and deſtruction before his face, much 
leſs would he do it at the requeſt of thoſe that rebelled againſt him, now that by the 
favour of God he had the upper hand : That he was not obſtinate, but would yield 
to the truth, and be informed and inſtructed in itz yet that he would fatisfie his Con- 
ſcience in it : and if he left freedom of Belief unto his Subjects, it was not fit that he 
ſhould be conſtrained by them to do that in a raſh humour, which ought to be done 
with maturity of deliberation, and in the time prefixed by God's Divine will and 
pleaſure : That he was a man of Conſcience, and one that efteemed more the falvati- 
on of his Soul, than all carthly things 3 and therefore he would go very circumſpe@- 
ly about that bufineſs, with due and convenient cautions. , The Sieur de Villeroy re 
plied, That becauſe he was by all accounted a Conſcientious Prince, affeRionate tohis 
Religion, every one doubted ſo much the more, that, being fetled in his Kingdom, he 
would not tolerate his Subjects to live in a Religion different from his, and which he 
held to be falſe and damnable : That he had ever heard fay, and even by Theodore Be- 
za himſelf, in the Conference at Poiſſy , that the belief of the one is further from the 
other, than Heaven is from Earth ; but that thoſe Ditputes were not to be made with 
Arms : That his Majeſty had alwayes ſaid he would cauſe himſelf to be inſtructed, but 
never came to the a& of that inſtrution: That there wanted not Prelates and 
DoQtors, who, in a ſhort time, might certifie him of the truth: That it was not good' 
to foment War any longer, and let Diſcords run on without end, but, by the obſerva- 
tion of his promiſes, to comfort all his Subjects, as well thoſe that had gotten the Vi- 
Qory, as the others, who for the zeal of Religion, ſtood alienated from him : Finally, 
That it could no longer be ſaid, that either contumacious or ſeditious perſons were 
cauſe of the War, things being now reduced to that point, that it was in his Maje- 
ſiies power to give Peace by his Converſion 3 which if he ſhould not do, after (0 
many promiſes, all future evils and calamities would be imputed to him, and to no 
- other body. Theſe laſt words pierced the King's mind to the very quick, whoan- 
ſwered, That he would take the Opinion of his good and faithful fervants that fol- 
lowed him, and that therefore he would confer with them about it, and give his re 
ſolution the day following : At which time, he, being already upon the point of his 
departure from Melwn, ſent for the Sieur de Villeroy, and bad him return to the Duke of 
Mayemne, and tell him, That he took in good part what had been delivered from him, 
that he deſired to be reconciled, and to do good to every one, and particularly - "= 
uke 
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Duke of Mayenne , and all the reſt of his Family, if by them he ſhould be afliſted to 
fettle peace in the Kingdom, as they might eaſily do, and that in it he would give 
them all reaſonable ſatistaCtion : That for the point of Religion, he had already con- 
tented thoſe Catholicks that followed him, who were many, of great extraGion, of 
exceeding great ſtrength, and of profound wiſdom, to whoſe determination he thoughe 
all the relt might accommodate themſelves : That if they deſired to have more ſecurity 
and caution for the preſervation of their Religion, and fafety of their Conſciences, he 
was ready to give it moſt fully, having taken into conſideration, all that he had re- 
preſented to him 3- but that he could not proceed to treat further with him, having no 
power nor authority at all from the Duke of Mayerne, to conclude any thing 3 but if 
Deputies and Commiſſioners ſhould be ſent unto him with ſufficient power, he would 
willingly admit them, uſe them well, and endeavour to give the Dukes party the 
greateſt and moſt compleat ſatisfaction that might be, out of his great deſire to free 
his people from the affliCtions and calamities of Civil War. The Sicur de Villeroy an+ 


ſwered, That his Majeltics conſideration of not treating, but with'ſuch as had power 


to conclude, -was very prudent and reaſonable 3 but that he ſhould remember, the 
Duke of Mayenne was not abſolute Maſter, but Head of his party, which hath relation 
to all the other members, without whoſe conſent he could not acknowledge his Maje- 
ſty to be King of France, nor determine in point of Religion: That it was necefſary 
for him to confer with them, and that they ſhould reſolve together 3 how his Majeſty 
having been ſo many years Head of his party, had by his own experience found, that 

that could not be done without delaying time 3 it being needful to unite thoſe that 
were intereſſed from ſo many ſeveral diſtant Provinces: That while the War was fo 
hot, it was impoſſible to make that Aſſembly 3 wherttore a Ceſſation of Arms was 
neceſſary, or at leaſt a ſufficient number of paſſes, to'draw thoſe together who were 
to deliberate about the ſum of affairs. At-the naming a Ceſſation of Arms, the King 
replied ſuddenly, That that was not to be ſpoken of 3 for he would not by any delay, 
loſe the fruit of his ViRtory, nor ſlacken the progreſs of his Arms, having had expe- 
rience of how great importance that was to the whole bufineſs 3 but that tor the man- 
ner of aſſembling his party, he left the thought to the Duke of Mayenne, being reſol- 
ved not to forbear the proſecution of his Arms, no not for a moment : With this an« 
fwer, and ſuch like diſcourſes had with the Mareſchal 4e Byron, Villeroy departed with- 
out any cortlufion, cither of Peace or Truce, and all the endeavours uſed to divert the 
fiege of Paris proved ineffectual. 

Wherefore, the King (to whom Creſſy and Moret (weak places) had ſurrendred 
themſelves, and Provins, a rich Town, but not ſtrong, though chief of the Province of 
Brie, and but twenty leagues from the City of Paris) marched to Nangyz where ha- 
ving re-united his Army, which had been divided to gain theſe places, he advanced 
upon the Fifteenth day of April to take other Towns which might ſtreighten and block 
up Paris, Monterean, Bray, Comte-Robert, and =_ upon the Seine, yielded with- 
out reſiſtancez but Mery, a little place, having had the boldneſs to ſtand out, was by 
the violence of the Souldiers moſt furiouſly taken and ſacked. There remained on that 
ſide, the City Sens, a great Town, and affectionate to the League, ſeated upon the 
Confines of Brie and Boxrgogne, wherein were the Sieur de Chanvalon, and the Marquils 
Fortunato Malvicino, but they agreed not well together 3 for Chanvalon ſought an oppor- 
kunity to go over to the King, and to make his peace by giving up the City into his 
hands 3 but the Marquiſs on the other fide would defend it, as his honour obliged 


him, having (as a ſtranger) no other aim but to ſhew himſelf a gallant Souldier, and 


todo ſervice for the Duke of Nemorrs, being Lieutenant of his Troop of Gens d' Arms 3 
wherefore Chanvalon having treated ſecretly with the Mareſchal d* Arumont, and ex- 
horted the King to come before the Town, fiege was laid unto it, the Cannon planted, 
and they began to batter, with hopes that ſome tumule might ariſe among the Citizens 
in favour of the King 3 but having, to try the conſtancy of the Defendents, made an 
afſaule, which the Marquiſs and thoſe of the Town reſiſted valiantly, the King not 
willing to loſe time about that place, which was not very neceffary, and interrupt his 
delign upon Paris, wherein conſiſted the ſum of his affairs, raiſed the ſiege without 
delay, and minded the taking and fortifying of thoſe other places, which might cut off 
the paſſage of proviſions to Paris. 

In the mean time the Cardinal Legat, anxious and ſollicitous, both for his own dan- 


ger, and the imminent fiege of the Parifians, had oy a new Treaty of Agreement 
nn to 
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heard him motion a Truce, he anſwered with a loud voice, That if he had beeng g 
Venetian, he would not have given him that counſel 3 but, that theſe were the Yevices 
of Cardinal Gaetano, who ſhewed himſelf a much better Spaniard, than a Church-man, 
And here he began to complain very much of him; that, carrying himſelf differently 
from the Popes Commiſſion, he had declared himſelf his Enemy at his entry into the 
Kingdom, and made his reſidence in that City, which was Head of the contrary z 
whereas it had been fit for him that repreſented the Apoſtolick See, to have ſtood Neu- 
tral, and to have endeavoured and procured a Peace by his good counſel, and by aQi- 
ons conformable to right, and his profeſſion, which then would have had more cre- 
dit 3 but, that now terrified by the preſent danger, or clſe co-operating with the de- 
ſigns of the Spaniards 3 he ſought not to introduce Peace, but to fruſtrate the effeRs of 
his labours, and the fruits of his ViQories, while the League might gain time to recover 
ſirength 3 and that therefore he was not diſpoſed to give any ear unto it : With which 
words they parted, and the Biſhop returned with this final anſwer to Paris. 

But at his return, all hope of Truce failing , they ſet their minds with fo much the 
more ſollicitouſneſs to make neceſſary provilions to ſuſtain the ſtri& ſiege which the 
Enemy was preparing. The people was already diſpoſed by the long exhortations of 
their Preachers, and the earneſt negotiation of thoſe that governed, to endure the ſiege, 
and hazard their lives rather than their conſciences 3 being wrought upon by the fre- 
quent Decrees of the Sorbonne, and by the Declarations and Proteſtations of the Cardi- 
nal-Legat, that an Agreement could not be treated with the Hereticks without dam. 
vation, and that a King of a different Religion, obſtinate in his opinion, a Perſecutor 
of the Church, and an Enemy to the Apoſtolick See, was not to be received. b theſe 
opinions,which every hour were thundercd out of the Pulpits,and diſcourſed of immeet- 
ings, mens minds were ſo effeQually moved and confirmed, that they were nqt only 
ready to ſuffer conſtantly the danger and toil of bearing Arms,and that which was much 
more evident, and more terrible, the extream miſery of an —_— hunger 3 but more- 
over, they could not ſo much as endure any one that dur hold or affirm the contrary : 
ſo that many who let ſlip ſome words, that it was better to make an Accommodation 
than ſtarve for hunger, and that Peace was better than a Siege, were by the fury of the 
= either executed in publick, or caſt headlong into the River, as damned perfons, 

nemies of the Catholick Faith, and infe&ted with the poiſon of Hereſie. This conſtancy 
was augmented by the preſence of the Cardinal-Legat, the reſidence of the —— 
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of Nemours, Montpenſier, and Mayenne, the forwardneſs and vigour of the Duke of 1590 
Nemonrs, and Chevalicr 4 Aumale, and much more by the moſt certain hopes which 
the Duke of Mayerne gave them every hour by effeQual Letters, that he would relieve 
the City powerfully within a few weeks. The Heads being defirous to increaſe and 
confirm this inclination of the people, by ſome outward circumſtances, a great ſolemn 
Proceſſion was made by order from the Cardinal-Legat, to implore Gods affiſtance in , ;...., v9. 
thoſe preſent.neceſſities: in which Proceſtion, the Prelats, Prieſts and Monks of the ſe- ceffion, in 
veral Religious Orders, walked all in their accuſtomed habits; but beſides them, armed MPhichihe 
openly with Corflets, Guns, Swords, Partezans, and all kind of Arms offenſive and Orders appear 
defenſive, making at once a double ſhew, both of devotion , and conſtancy of heart GEL= 
prepared to defend themſelves : which Ceremony, though to many it ſeemed undecent net only _—_ 
and ridiculous, was yet of great uſe to augment and confirm the courage of the com- , os 
mon people, who ſaw the ſame men that exhorted them with words to ſtand it out, 
prepared and armed to hazard the ſame dangers, and unanimouſly to undergo the fame 
ſufterings. Thus ſometimes even the vaincſt ſlighteſt things, help forward the mot 
weighty important thoughts and deſigns. 

After this Proceffion , they made another of all the Magiſtrates of the City and 
among the Ceremonies of it, the Duke of Nemowrs their Governour, and other Com- 
manders of the Souldiers , and the Magiſtrates of the people, ſwore publickly in the ,, 0.4 
great Church, to defend the City to the laſt man,.nor ever to incline to yield, or make taken vy the 
an Agreement with an Heretick Prince, for any calamity, danger, ſufferance or neceſ- Magiſtrates 
fity whatſoever that ſhould fall upon them. There were in the City two hundred 
choſen Horſe, commanded by the Sieur de Vitry, the Duke of Nemoxrs his Company 
of Gens d* Arms, and that of Chevalicur d* Aumale; one hundred Harquebuſiers on 
horſeback, and cight hundred French Foot, part whercot hath been in Melur with the 
Sieur de Forone z five hundred Swifſes, and one thouſand and two hundred of thoſe 
German Foot that were levied by the Count Collalto, commanded by the Baron of Er- 
bejtein : But the foundation of their defence confiſted in the union and conſtancy of the 
people, which infinitely numerous, and now by long uſe accuſtomed to Arms, being 
diſpoſed under their Magiſtrates, and divided into ſeveral Bands, according to the di- 
viſion of their Quarters, preſented themſelves voluntarily, and ready for all encounters 
and by the example of the Prieſts and Friers, who went armed up to the Works, and 
engaged themſelves in all things with admirable conſtancy, failed not ig any duty that 
was neceſſary for their defence. Double Chains were drawn croſs the ——_ where 
it enters, and where it goes out of the City 3 the Walls and Breft-works were repaired 
in thoſe places where they ſeemed to be decayed 3 Platforms were made in convenient 
places, and parapets made upon ſome new places of the Wall : the Artillery was diſpoſed 
of orderly to the moſt dangerous Poſts 3 and the readineſs of the Citizens appeared 
wonderful in every buſineſs. But this troubled not thoſe that bore the ſway in the Go+« 
vernment: for every one was certain that the King would never attempt to take the 
City by force, defended, in ſo great a number of Citizens, rather by the bodies of men, 
. than by the ſtrength of their Bulwarks 3 but that he would firive to tame it by Famine 
which ſcerned to be very caſic, by reaſon there were ſo many people accuſtomed to live 
in plenty and abundance, who now were in ſo great necefſity, that being deprived of 
alt other ſuſtenance, they were forced at an extraordinary rate to feed only upon bread : 
and there was no doubt but if relief were delayed, and that the King ſhould ſtraighten 
the ſiege cloſer, the City would be reduced to the laſt intolerable calamities of want 3 74,city being 
which they foreſecing, moſt earneſtly ſollicited the Duke of Mayenne to draw forces blocks up oa 
together for their relicf 3 and the Cardinal-Legat diſpatched his Nephew Pietro Gae= res! c_= 
tano into Flanders, to exhort the Duke of Parma, according to the Catholick Kings -- ——_— 
order, with all haſte to ſend ſpeedy ſupplies: and the Commendatory Morreo, Pay-maſter a 
and Commiſſary of the King of Spain's Forces in France , was gone thither for the 
ſame purpoſe. To theſe proviſions abroad, were added alſo others within : for the 
Governours in chick being intent to remedy the neceſſity of the people as much as they 
could., did with very great care cauſe that Corn that was found in the City to be di- 
vided 3 the price whereof being infinitely beyond the ordinary rate, and the common 
people not having means to help themſelves, Cardinal Gondy Biſhop of Paris, not out 
of any inclination he had to favogg the League, but out of pity to ſee the poor wretches 
periſh who had not money to e themſelves, all Trading being quite left off in the 
City , gave way that all the Silver-and Plate that had been offered to the ſeveral 
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1590, Churches, ſhould be taken out and turned into money, to feed the poor, with an Obſi- 
The Biſhop of p.ztjon to reſtore them as ſoon as the preſent neceſſity was over. The Cardinal-Legat 
——_— intent upon the ſame, diſtributed among the poor fifty thouſand Crowns extorted from 
Church-plare che Pope with much ado and cauſing his own Plate to be melted and coined, did, 
wad ee With a great deal of praiſe, give it among thoſe that ſiood in need. The Ambaſſador 
move, for the Meydoz.ze promiſed fixſcore Crowns a day in bread: and' the Dutcheſſes and the 


— of ie richeſt Lords helped to the uttermoſt of their abilities , ſelling their houſhold-ſiuf, 


jewels and ornaments for the ſo miſcrable neceſſity of the common people. But theſe 
provilions began already to be very ſcarce, in reſpect of the infinite number of mouths, 
and the continual waſting of Corn : for the King advancing, : by the taking in of the 
Neighbouring Towns, did ſtraighten the ſiege every day more and more ; nor was 
there any kind of Vicual at all brought into the City by the Rivers ; for Lagny, 
St. Mawr, and the Bridge of Charenton, (the care of which places was committed to 
the Baron de Gairy) ſhut.up the paſſage of the River Marne : Montereau, where there 
was a firong Gariſon under the command of Monſieur de Chaylior, ſhut up the paſſage 
of the River Tonne: the Gariſons of Moret , Melun, Bray, and Corbeil, fiopt up the 
Seize from above : and from below, the Mareſchat 4* Armont quartered at the Bridge 
of St. Cloud, a league from the City 3 aud Poiſſy, and Conflans, well Gariſon'd, did 
wholly interrupt the paſſage up the River 3 as Beaumont, firongly guarded, hindred all 
Boats from moving upon the River Oyſe. So that the Rivers which are commonly 
ealled the Nurces of the People of Paris, being ſhut up, there remained only that hitle 
which could be gotten thither ſecretly by Land : to cut off which, the King having 
paſſed the Seine, and being come into the Plains near the City, ſpread his Army from 
the Port? St. Anthoine, which looks toward the Eaſt, to the Porte Mont Martre, which 
ſtands towards the Weſt 3 and making uſe of the advantage of ground, cauſed two 
Pieces of Cannon to be planted upon the Hill of Moxt faxlcon, and: two others at 
Mont Mare , encloſing them. with Trenches, and guarding the place with a firong 
Guard ; and the next day, which was the ninth of May, he cauſed his Horſe to make 
incurſions even to the very Gates of the Fauxbourgs St. Martin, and St. Denis, which 
ſtand between the two aforeſaid Gates, and to burn and deſtroy the Wind-mills every 
where : yet could they not get into the Fauxbourgs, becauſe they were fortified with 
trenches, banks, and barrels full of carth : which day, while they were ſmartly skir- 
miſhing with the Sieur de Vitry's Horſe which fallied out of the Porte Sz. Martin, with 
ſome Companies of Foot-Souldiers and Citizens, the Sieur de 12 Noxe, in whoſe con- 
dud and courage every one truſted yery much, was, according to his wonted misfor- 
tune, wounded with a Musket-ſhot. 

The King had made choige toquarter his Army on that fide, for two principal rea» 
ſons: one, becauſe the Bois de Vincennes, ſeated on the Eaſt-fide near the River, and 
the Town of St. Denis on the Weſt-ſide holding ſtill for the League, be might not 
only ſend out parties of Horſe, and cut off the ways conveniently, fo that there mighe 
be no paſſage from thoſe places to the City 3 but he alſo beſieged them in ſuch manner, 
that he hoped to take them within a little time 3 the other reaſon was, that relict being 
expected out of Champagne and Picardy, he was quartered juſt upon the great high- 
way which leads from thoſe Provinces to the City of Paris, ſo that he was ready to 
turn his Army thither where he ſhould ſee the Enemy appear. Thus the Army being 
ſpred from the banks of the River Marne, to the lower part of the Seine, the whole 
ficld was obſtructed with continual parties, and there were every hour great skirmiſhes 
with thoſe of the City, who being ſtreightned . with want, ſtrove to catch either Corn, - 
Roots, or other Victual, even to the very dead Horſes that lay there, which they could 
very ſeldom effe& z and at the very ſame time St, Denis, and the Bois de Vincennes (a 
very ſtrong Caſtle) were cloſely befieged, and the Count Montlexrier having paſſed 

The Cardinar the Seine, had laid lege to Dammartin, a Town belonging to the Lords of Montme- . 
of 8oxrbondies r47tcy, ſeven leagues diltant from the City, into which, there was gotten a great deal 
ich preda.. Of proviſion 3 ſo that the Pariſians being ſhut up on all ſides, began already to feel the 
ceth no altera- extremity of hunger, and only ſuſtained the bittergeſs of their preſent fortune, by the 
tion atal;orly conſtancy of their courage. 
ne. While the fiege and defence of the City of Paris is thus laboured with infinite con- 
on ag ke tention on each fide, the Cardinal of Bourbon, burd*ged with years, and waſted by the 
nonron tediouſneſs of his impriſonment, departed this life a&Jontenzy, whoſe death gave evi- 
another King. dnt proof to all the World, that his perſon had only ſerved for a cloak to uo the 
paſſions 
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paſſions and intereſts of thoſe that wete moſt powerful z for it cauſed no alteration at 
all ic the party of the League, /but both the Pariſians continued their conſtancy with 
new Decrees of Sorboune , That a new King of a different Religion could not be ac- 
cepted of 3 and the Duke of Mayenne ſetting forth a Manifeſt to invite the Depaties 
of the Provinces to meet at Meaxx, for the eleCting of a King, with the common con- 
ſent, kept the ſame title of Licutenant-General of the State and Crown cf France, 
and continued in the ſame manner to make War, the end whereof at preſent was 
wholly ſet upon the way of relieving the City of Parts, which being not ta be done 
without powerful aſſiſtance from the Catholick King , the Duke of Mayexne, both to 
agree upon the means, and to haſten the execution, went to Gpnde, a place upon the 
confines, to confer with Aleſſandro Farneſe, Duke of Parma, under whoſe Govern= 

ment were all the Spaniſh Forces. y to 
The intention of King, Philip was, that the League ſhould be relieved, and the peo- 
ple of Paris delivered from the preſent danger, but with ſuch moderation, that ſo many 
ſums of money profuſely ſpent, and ſo great forces as were employed in that enter- 
priſe, might not prove vain and unprofitable to his proper Intereſts: For he foreſaw, 
That if the Duke of Mayenne and the League ſhould agree to acknowledge the King of 
Navarre, he ſhould reap no other benefit from ſo many labours, but the gaining of a 
powerful Enemy 3 and likewiſe, if the Crown ſhould fall to the Duke of Mayenne, or 
any other of the Houſe of Lorain, he knew he ſhould advantage himſelf bur little 
more.fince the intereſts of State would in a ſhort time make him his Enemy, whoſoever 
ſhould be free and ſole Poſſeſſor of the Crown 3 weighty preſent intereſts having more 
power with men, than the remembrance of paſt obligations : Wherefore he being to 
ſpend valt ſums of money for the bringing a powerful Army into Fraxce, and in the 
mean time leave the affairs. of Flanders in great danger, where the States of the United 
Provinces, under the command of Grave Maxrice of Naſſau, not hnding the wonted 
obſtacles, were like to make very great progreſs, he deſired, that at leaſt things ſhould 
be compoſed in ſuch a manner, that the benefit might in good meaſure redound to him, 
which ſhould ſucceed from his charges, dangers, labours, endeavours, and from his 
Armies 3 which by reaſon of the nature of the French, and the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
was moſt difficult to be brought to paſs : For the Duke of Mayenne, Head of the 
League, and abſolute Maſter ot the Forces, did not only pretend to obtain the King- 
dom for himſelf, but was alſo firmly reſolved, not to conſent that any Member, Pro- 
vince, or City, that belonged to the Crown ſhould be alienated from it 3 and. the ma- 
jor part of the people being naturally Enemies to the Spaniards, and made their ad- 
herents now only by neceſſity, would never endure to be commanded by tliem, and 
thought it ſhould ſuffice the King of Spain to be cryed up for the Protector and Ne- 
fender of the Catholick Religion, and that the King who ſhould be eſtabliſhed ſhould 
alſit him to ſbdue the Provinces of the Low-Countries , without pretending any 
other benefit from that principal relief which he lent to the common cauſe. Where» 
fore it was very hard to tind a middle way among ſo many difficulties, and almoſt im+ 
. Poſſible to keep ſuch leight uncertain minds from inclining to acknowledge and take 
part with King Henry, a home-born Natural Prince; and therefore it was neceſſary to 
govern that deſign with huge expences, great induſtry, long delays, and infinite pa» 
tience, which, among ſo many ſuſpicions, and ſo many difficult bufineſſes, appeared to 
be of great loſs and detriment, without much hope ot proportionable advantage. For 
this cauſe the Duke of Parmz, a prudent wary Prince, and an Enetny to leight adven- 
turing upon the arbitrement of Foxtune, thought it pernicious counſel to leave his 
own bufineſſes of Flaxders, to employ all his Forces in {> uncertain an enterpriſe, 
wholly founded upon the inſtability of the French, and had endeavouted to divert the 
Catholick King from ſuch a thought 3 but the Council of Spain, either defirous to 
augment their glory in the defence of Religion, or perchance too tnuch alured by fu- 
ture hopes, having judged otherwiſe, and order being come from the King that he 
ſhould apply his mind principally to the affairs of France, he thought that might more 
ealily be brought to paſs which was deſired in Spain, jf avoiding the neceſſity of ven« 
turing whole Arrnics, and hazarding all their reputation at one clap, the protrac- 
ing of the War, and the ſpinning of it out with. ſlow proceedings wete endea» 
voured ; by which meats, the Party of the LEAGUE no leſs weatied out 
than the KINGS, it would in the end remain in the King of Spain's power, 
. to diſpoſe of the Afﬀairs of Fronce and Religion his own way 3 and therefore he 
; | Was 
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was not ſo ready to give aid, as the urgent need of the Parifians required, ard as the 
Duke of Mayenne would have had him 3 who being come to Conde, and having mee 
him there, endeavoured by moſt effeQual perſwations to move him to march without 
delay to the relief of Paris : But he confidering that the reputation of the Catholick 
King, and the ſum of affairs, ought not without convenient Forces to be put in dan-' 
ger againſt a valiant and expert Souldier, and againſt a victorious Army, ſhewed, That 
the proviſions that were requiſite , could not be got together ſo ſuddenly , neither 
could he ſo ſoon give order, as well for the drawing of the Army into a Body, as for 
the defence of their own buſineſſes in Flanders; and concluded finally, that he could 
not be in France before the beginning of the Moneth of 4Awgwſt, a time which ſeemed 
wonderful long to the Duke of Mayenne 3 and doubting, or rather thinking for cer- 
tain, that the Parifians could not hold out ſo long, he defired him in the mean time to 
let him have ſome number of men, with which, added to his own, he might attempt 
fome way to put viQuals into the City : With that the Duke of Parme was contented, 
it being a propoſition ſuitable to his own thought, which was to keep the War alive 
with flow proceedings 3 on the one fide, by little and little to conſume the Kings For- 
cesz and on the other, by length of time to tire out and break the conſtant reſolution 
of the Duke of Mayerne and his adherents, not to admit a ſtranger to the Crown, nox 
to diſmember any part of the Kingdom : And therefore he willingly granted him Fif- 


. teen hundred Spaniſh Foot, who had been out in a plundering |mutiny, and being now 


entred again into ſervice, were commanded by Don Antonio Quiroga, Twelve hundred 
Italian Foot led by Camillo Capuzichia, a Roman, and Eight hundred Flemmiſh and 
Bourguinon Horſe 3 -with which Forces, the Duke not loling any longer time, marched 
with all ſpeed toward Picardy. | 

\ Butat the ſame time the deſigns of the Duke of Parma had like to have been ruined, 
and the minds of the French to have been ſtirred up to ſome commotion by the counſel 
of the Ambaſſador Mendozze , and the other Spaniſh Miniſters that were in France, 
who being more intent upon preſent benefit, than the greatneſs of the future deſign, 
and not. being well acquainted with the ſecret intentions of the Duke, began to deal 
with ſome Governours of places in Picardy, to the end, that being well rewarded for 
their pains, they might deliver them up into the hands of the Spaniards 3 which pra- 
E&ices would not only have expreſly ſhown the Catholick Kings intentions to be diffe- 
rent from the outward appearance , but would alſo have ſo moved the haſty fiery 
minds: of: the French, that without any regard they would have agreed to acknow- 
ledge the King, that they might not be deceived by the ſuſpeRed arts of the Spaniards, 
and would have ſmoothed the way to the revolt of the Parifians, who with ſo much 
art and patience were kept firm in their reſolutions. But the Duke of Parma, afſoon 
as he came to the knowledge of it, inſtantly cut off all thoſe Treaties, and laboured 
ro make-appear that it had been the inclination of thoſe Governours, but neither the 
will of the-Catholick King, nor the praftice of his Miniſters, being moſt averſe from 
any other Intereſt fave that of Religion : and yet the Duke of Mayenne, deeply moved 
at thoſe Treaties, was fain to lengthen his journey, palling in his return by all thoſe 
places that were ſuſpeed, and making ſome ſtay in each of them, cauſed all the Go- 
Vernours to promiſe, and take a ſolemn Oath not to fall off from that party , nor to 
hold anyiprivate Treaty with any Prince: but not truſting wholly to this, he ſtrove 
to ſecure thoſe Fortreſſes: with all poſſible proviſions 3/ and it being neceſſary to leave 


- Rixong Gariſons of his own men in every place; he was conſtrained to diminiſh his 


Forces in fuch manner, that they were not ſufficient to give any conſiderable relief 
to the of Paris : yet-becauſe he would not fail in any thing that wes poſſible, he 
advanced upon the way that leads to Paris , with an"intent either to raiſe the King 
from the ſiege, or at leaft coflacken it in ſome part 3 which was not altogether with- 
out ſucceſs: for the King being advertiſed of the Dukes advance with his Forces, 
went fromthe fiege with one thouſfind and two'hundred Cuitaſfiers, five hundred 
Reicers; "arid orie- thouſand and two hundred Harquebuſiers on horſeback 3 and ha- 
ving marched cighteen leagues in one day , met him near unto Laon upon the fifth 
day of June, ns arrived {0 unexpeRedly, that the: Duke, not being in a condition 
to fight, was conſtrained to' retire apace into the Suburbs of the Town, and there to 
| — men under favour of the'Walls and Canton, that he might not be forced to a 
;/ Theskirmiſh was hot and furious the next day, Dwiroge*s Spaniards coming on 
very boldly encouraged with the [poil. they had gotten-while they were out in mn; 
arme 
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armed with excellent Arms, and wonderfully gallantly ſet forth. But the Baron de Byron 
having made the Harquebuliers alight from their horſes, and two T of Renwers 
to advance one upon each flank, they retired without much diſputing, Ko greater 
opinion of their vain oſtentation, than of their valour and Military diſcipline, which 
ill agrees with the licence of plunderings 3 fo that the Italian Terrza, made up of old 
well-diſciplined Souldiers , was fain to ſecond the skirmiſh , in which choſe of the 
- League, neither ſuffering themſelves to be beaten off from their place of advantage, 
nor from the ſhelter of the Town, it continued till the evening without coming to a 
Battel. 

But while the Forces skirmiſh thus at Laos, the Sicur de St. Pax! (who from the 
beginning had ſeparated himſelf from the Duke of Mayenne with that intention) being 


with eight hundred Horſe and great ſtore of Viftual advanced by the way of Cham agne, 
Geri 


came fafe to Meanx, and from thence along the bank of the River Marne 
avoided the Guards of the Kings Army, which, becauſe their number was dim; 
could not ſcowre the ways with their wonted diligence) entered fafe into Paris, where 
having put in the proviſions, he retited without haying received any prejudice : which 
being come to the Kings knowledge, both becauſe he might not leave _ the paſſage 
for other Succours, and becauſe he ſaw that his ſtaying to face the Duke of Mayenne 
(Gafely intrenched in the Suburbs of Laox, and well furniſhed with ViQtual) was no 
way advantageous, he returned upon the ninth of Fane to his old quarters, where he 
was more careful in the beſieging of St. Denis, and in cutting off all paſſages to the 
City 3 in which buſineſs he himſelf ſpending many hours both of the day and night, 
and by his example the other Commanders doing the like, and particularly the Baron 
de Byron, a young man, in the full ſtrength of his years, and unwearicd in all toil and 
labour, all attempts proved vain which were uſed by the beſieged, or by the Provinces 
bordering upon them, to get any quantity of Victual (though never (© little) into the 
City : but how exact ſoever the diligence of the Kings Commanders was, yet was it 
no more than, was neceſſary in the preſent occaſion: for a Buſhel of Wheat being ſold 
in the City at one hundred and twenty Crowns, and all other things at a ſutable rate, 
not only the Friends and Confederates of the League , but even their Enemies alſo, 
and ſome of the Kings ſide, moved by the greatneſs of the profit, endeavoured to get 
ſome ſmall quantity of Corn and Fleſh to pals ſecretly into the City 3 which neverthe- 
leſs, by rcaſon of the multitude of thoſe that ſcowred the ways, happened but v 
ſeldom, and was in a manner but an inſenſible help to the Parifians, who afflied by 
extream miſeries , only ſuſtained themſelves by conſtancy of courage, and the near 
hope of relief z which that it might be kept alive, both the Duke of Mayenne, who was 
without, and the Lords that were within, uſed marvellous art and induſtry, in making 
rumours to be ſpread, ſometimes that the Forces were upon their march from Flanders 
to raiſe the ſiege 3 ſometimes that proviſion of Vitual was making ready to ſupply the 
City 3 ſometimes that ſome favourable accident had befallen their : fo that Letters 
and Meſſages arriving every day, and mingling true things with falſe, both 
- in the Pulpits, and divulged upon the Guards, fed the people with hopes for few 
days: But the neceſſity increaſing daily, theſe arts at laſt became unwelcom to the cars 
of men of underſtanding) fad doleful voices being heard, and many ſigns of diſcontent 
obſerved thorow the whole City, The month of Fly was already begun, and the 
Corn of the City was quite ſpent, nor was any thing left for the people to live upon 
but Oats, of which ſome little quantity remained 3 and that being ground in the Mills 
that ſtood in the ſtreams of the River within the City, ſometimes was turned into bread, 
ſometimes cooked into pottage, which the French call bowllie 3 and for daintics, ſome- 
times a little fleſh, either of Horſes, Dogs, Aſes, or Mules, keeping no other Horſes 
alive, but thoſe which were made uſe of in the War 3 the reſt being publickly ſold, to 
keep the Families of the greateſt Lords.' But this manner of living was tolerable, and 
to be wiſhed for, in reſpe of the common e, who drawing no profit at all from 
their Trades, and being reduced to extremity of miſery, without money, and without 
bread, were: fain, like brute beaſts, to feed upon thoſe herbs which they found in the 
yards, and ftreets, and along the ramperts3 which yet not being ſufficient for _— 
a multitude, and either giving little nouriſhment, becauſe they were dried up with the 
| heat, or elſe by their poiſonous _ producing vomits and fluxes, the miſerable 
people were often ſeen to fall ſuddenly dead in the ſtreets 3 which was fo fad and la- 
mentable a ſpeQacle,as would have cauſed horror in any heart, how fierce or cruel ſoever. 
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2599- et. notwithſtanding all this, the Heads of the FaQion, and thoſe that governed the 
people, the Legat, the: Ambaſſador Mendoz za, and the Princes, were ſo conſtant and 
fo fxm,. that they never fo much as entertained a thought of yielding, but with ex- 

Renard the ceeding great ſeverity cauſed one Renard the Procureur of the Chaftelet, and ſome other 
= Thaſteler, of his accomplices to be executed 3 who defiring to free themſelves from ſo great dan- 
w_ _— ger, had had the boldneſs one day when the Council was aſſembled, to cry out with 
yu havieg a loud voice, * Ou Pair, on Paix: and: even the common people, in the midſt of ſo 
_—_— great ſtraights, and the expeQation of preſent death, rejoyced to ſuffer and endure 
Council, Bread their miſery, being fully perſwaded that it was a kind of true and glorious Martyr- 
> dom, for the ſafety of their Conſciences, and the maintenance of Religion, Not, but 
Pater. , that ſome more compaſſionate of themſelves, or of weaker ſpirit, or perchance not 
ſo conſiant in matters of Faith, ſought and contrived to make ſome uproar, either to 
introduce a Treaty of Agreement, or to open a way for the King to be received by the 
people, and went fo far ſtirring men up, by the apparent terrour of unavoidable death, 
and the moſt cruel torment of hunger, that ſome having made an Agreement among 
themfclves, reſolved to meet- one, morning and ſeize upon the Heads of the Govern- 
ment, -who aſſembled themſelves in Council in the Palace of Juſtice : but the bulineſs 
being ſecretly come to the ear of Don Chriſtino de Nizza, one of the chiet Preachers that * 
laboured to make the people hold out the fiege, he cauſed the Princes and Legat to be 
informed of it, who having put all the Militia in Arms, divided the care of the City, 
and ordered, that the Duke of Nemowrs ſhould ride armed both that day and night, 
An Infarre&i- thorow all the Wards of the City, and that the Chevalier d* Aumale ſhould ftay con- 
on appear. Rantly to guard the Palace : yet nevertheleſs they of the Plot came in great numbers at 
of divers of the time appointed, crying, Bread or Peace, and threatning to cut the Covncil in pieces, 
thole made It. ;F& ome courſe were not taken 3 when one of the City Captains, whoſe name was Goix, 
inconſiderately going about to oppoſe them, was ſhot and killed by one of them, with 
a Piftol which he carricd privately. But the Chevalier d* Aumale having 'cauſed the 
Gates of the Palace to be ſhut, and the Duke of Nemours and the Ambaſſador Meudozza 
coming ſuddenly with the Militia in Artps,he that had diſcharged the Piſtol was thrown 
down from the Galleries of the Palace 3 and ſome other of the chief of them, who could 
not eſcape, being taken and executed the ſame day, the tumult diflolved of it ſelf, 
leaving the City free from danger, but not the Heads from fear, that hunger would 
caufe many of thoſe commotions: the ſtate of things ſtill growing worſe, and no cer- 
tain hope of rclick appearing. The exceſſive heats which this year followed the ex« 
cethve rains, as they made the ſufferings more grievous, ſo did they haſten the ripeneſs 
of Corn in the Field 3 which being ſeen by the beſieged, who watched night and day 
upon the Walls, was a: cauſe that they went out armed and unarmed in divers Com- 
panics, ſometimes Hozſe, ſometimes Foot, with Sicles and other reaping Inſtruments, 
hopiog to catch ſome part of it: But the diligence of the Kings Army was great in 
running to beat back the beſieged as often as they came forth, burning up the Corn, 
and with ſhot driving thoſe Women and Children in again, that came out unarmed to 
get. ſome by ſtealth : So that the whole Field being full of burnings and bloody. incur- 
fiovs on all fides, the Parifians could not furniſh themſelves with any fruirs out of the 
Field, ſave thoſe that grew within ſhot of their Walls, which was ſo little as ſufficed 
not to. keep them above five or fix days, after which, the famine grew more miſcrable 
anddeadly than ever; they being fain from Meal and Oat-pottage, to come to the eat- 
The Parifians Itig bf noiſom things, and even tothe grinding of Dead-mens Bones to make Bread 3 
rn of a tood not only loathfomi and abominable, but alſo ſo unwholſom and peſtiferous, that 
Bones, the;ppor people died wonderfully faſt. They likewiſe wanted Wood for firing ſo much, 
S12124 + thatithey eat thefich they got almoſt raw 3 and the skins and hides tanned for ſhooes 
and for mens clothing, were boiled and devoured by thoſe, who pulling down their 
pyn Houſes, ' or other mens, could find wherewithal to kindle fire, nor was there any 
kind 6f nourifhment:ſo firange, but it came into mens fancies to make uſe of, being be- 
comic: ingenious by neceſſity; which' forced them to invent ways to keep themſelves 
alive 'and that which gave the greateſt relief was, that by reaſon of the infinite num» 
her that were dead'and fled away ſecretly, ſome ftreets, eſpecially thoſe of the Suburbs, 
being not frequented, brought forth Graſs, which gave marvellous xelick tothoſe poor 
famiſhed Wretches. 1 | 8&5 ©. 
-;.| But.cven this ſmall help was likewiſe quickly taken away : for the Prince of Conty, 
the Sitter de Chaftalloy, the Duke de /a Tremonille, the Marquiſs Piſani, the Duke of 
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Nevers, and other Lords of Normandy, Amjou, Poidiow, Gaſcoone and Languedoc being, 
come unto the Army, which was by that means much increaſed in number, the King 
cauſed the ſiege to be more nearly ſireightned, and the Suburbs to be therefore aſſaulted 
and taken» to which end, upon the Four and twentieth day of Fly at night, being 
the Eve of S* James the Apolile, the whole Army being diſpoſed in ſeveral places un- 
der their Commanders, as the Clock firuck three, all the Fauxbourgs were affaulted at 
one time, clapping a great number of Scaling-Ladders againſt the Works. The Baton 
de Byron affaulted the Fauxbourg St. Martin, the Sicur de Fervaques that of St. Denis, 
Monſicur de Sz. Lec fell on that of Mont-Martre, the Mareſchal de Biron at St. Honore, 
the Mareſchal & Anmont at St. Germain, Monſieur de Lavardin near the Portes de Buſſy 
and Neſle, Monſieur de Chaſtillon aſſaulted St. Michael and St. Faques, the Prince of 
Conty and. Duke de 1a Tremoxille did the like at St Marceax and St. Viftoire, in ſuch 
manner, that being attacqued and ſtormed all at the ſame time, the Defendents ſtrove, 
but in yain, with their Cannon and Musket-ſhot from the Walls of the City 3 for all 
the Suburbs were taken by the Army, and the City and People thereby much more in- 
commodated and ftreightned. | | 

The Town of Sr. Denis was taken before this upon. the ſeventh of Fuly 3 in which 
ſiege: the defendents having felt the ſame. calamities, capitulated at laſt to yield, if 
within three dayes they received not xelict, from Paris, or ſome other place 3 which not 
being come to paſs, by reaſon of the weakneſs of the Pariſians, and the places neat 
adjacent, and becauſe the King had obſtructed all the Avenues, fitting on Horſe- 
back himſelf. Forty hours together, they in the end gave up the Town, marching out 
with their Arms and Baggage : And the ſame did they, who held the Caſtle of Dam- 
martin on the lower part of the Rivex, So the whole Army being now ſet to 
{treighten the City, which had before been divided to beliege thoſe two places, the 
evil proved now without remedy 3 there coming no certain news from any part, that 
the Forces were upon their march to relieve them, Wherefore, though formerly 
they had refuſed to anſwer many of the Kings Letters, in which, -promiſing them 
their lives, and ſecurity for their conſciences, he exhorted them to defilt from fo great 
ſtubbornneſs, and yielding up themſelves, to acknowledge and obey him for their Na+ 
tural King: yet now fore Meſſa es having paſſed between the Legat and the Marquiſs 
of Piſani, who had been Ambaſſador at Keme,they were content at laſt to yield to ſome 
treaty of Peace,but more with an. intention to ſatishe the people, or to ſlacken'the ſiege 
in ſome meaſure,than with a thought of concluding any thing. Wherefore due ſecurity 
being given and received,the: Legat and Cardinal of Gondy went tothe Hofte! of Girola- 
mo Gondy in the F ewxbourg $t Germain, whither a while after camethe Marqueſs of Piſani, 
with others from the Camp : but aftet a long diſcourſe nothing was concluded 3 for the 
Legat inſiſted to have the whole buſmes remitted tothe Pope's arbitrement, and that 
there might be a Ceſſation of Arms till the Deciſion came from Rome 3 and the Marquifs 
| demanded to have the Parifians ſubmit themſelves unto the King's obedience, who 
would afterwards give the Pope due fatisfaction in point of Religion 3 which things 
being ſo diſtapt, and fo general, could prodnce no conclufion at all of agreement. The 
Legates return ;into the City without effe@', deluded the: Peoples expeRation, and 
every one being afflicted at it, increaſed the conſideration of their preſent tmiſery,and 
of- the certainty that they ſhould lofe their lives within 'a few dayes : ſo that the cries 
and groans of the people not only filled all the fireets, but did alſo multiply the num- 
ber of thoſe , who being avercome by the ſharpneſs of their ſufferings, called out for 
Bread, or Peace, cries molt frequent in the City, eſpecially in the night This begin- 
ning of inſurreRion was increaſed by the Sicur d* Axdelet, brother to Chaſtillon, and 
ome other Gentlemen of the King's party, who being taken by the befieged in the 
SKirmiſhes, which were moſt frequent every day under the Walls, and having liberty 
given them to go abroad upon their parole, divulged among their friends and acquaint- 
ance the King's Clemency, his readineſs to pardon, the liberty and ſecurity wherewith 
the Catholicks lived under his proteQtion, the reſpe&t he ſhewed toward the Catho- 
lick Religion, his great irength, which increaſed more! and more every day, wherewith 
he, was reſolved to meet their Succors and fight with. them, having affured fe 
heat them, and to find the ſame facility he had done in the Bartel of Tory, wherei 
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try the ſo much commended clemency and faith of the Conqueror. Whereupon there 
was like to be a very great inſurreion of the People, to force the Princes to a reſo« 
lation of yielding, and to make themſelves maſters of ſome gate, and let in the King's 
Army, which, it it ſhonld have come to paſs, the Forces of the Soldiers and Citizens 
were ſo weakened by famine, that it was thought they would have been able to make 
little reſiſtance againſt the fury of the Enemy : Wherefore the Parliament and Council 
being joyntly afſembled in the Hall of S Lewis, they reſolved to appoint two Depn- 
ties, that ſhould go to treat with the King, and if he permitted, ſhould paſs on to the 
Duke of Mayeyre, and to take care not to yield up the City 3 but if it were poſlible, 
to inclade the particular agreement of the City, in the union of the general 
Peace. 
For this imployment they choſe Cardinal Gondy and the Arch-biſhop of Lyons , 
being aſſured, that neither of them would treat any thing that ſhould be prejudiciaf 
to Religion 3 and yet the Duke of Nemours roſe up almoſt angry from the Council, 
atteſting, he would maintain what he had ſworn in the begining of the ſiege, and 
that he had reſolved rather to die, than yield the City into any other hands than his 
Brother's, who had truſted him! with it, *Nor did the Cardinal- Legat ſeem altoge- 
ther pleafed, but ſaid, he permitted thit Counſel by neceſſity, but that he approved not 
of it, and that having done and ſn fo much, they ought to have patience for 4 
few days, and expect the coming and iſſte of the relief which was ready to appear 
every hour. But yet the Deputies went forth with fafe conduct to the Abbey of 
St Anthoine des Champes, half a mile without that Gate which is fo called 3 where they 
found the King with a great many Princes and Lords, and among the reſt the High- 
Chancellor Chverxy, who having lived retired from the time that King Henry the 
Third diſmifſed him from the Court, had a few dayes before been recalled by the King 
to execute his wonted Office in keeping the Seals. The Deputies told the King, that 
the Councel and Inhabitants of Paris, moved'to compaſſionate the miſeries of the peo« 
ple of France, which were the conſequences of an obſtinate Civil War, had given 
them commiſſion to come and treat with him, and from thence to go on to the Duke 
of Mayenne the Head of the Catholick party, to ſee it they could find out ſome way of 
accommodation 3 and therefore they who had willingly undertaken ſo honourable an 
imployment for the general good and. ſafety , exhorted his Majeſty to hearken to 
thoſe Conditions which were fit for the ſecurity of Religion, and the common peace 
of the Kingdom 3 but that he ſhould not think, that for any —_— danger in the 
World, the Parifians would ever accept of any Agreement which ſhould in the leaf 
manner be prejudicial to their Conſcience and Religion, being reſolved rather to dic a 
corporal death, than injure or blemiſh the (piritual life of the Soul, for which they were 
ready to ſuffer any kind of Martyrdom 3 which yet they did not fear, being certain to 
be powerfully relieved within a few dayes. Here Cardinal Gondy ( though in him- 
felf affeQionate to the King's party ) added many other things, to make it be beliey- 
ed, that not driven by neceſſity, but moved with a charitable zeal of Univerſal Con- 
cord, they were choſen Deputies by the City and Council of Paris, to find out a way 
to the quiet of the —_—_— Which things being ſpoken in publick , and amidſt a 
great concourſe of Soldierly Nobility, did ſo diſguſt every one that heard him, that the 
reſpe& of the King could not fo reſtrain the French impatiency , but that it broke 
forth ſometimes into laughter, ſometimes in words of diſdain, hearing a Mcflage 
more proper for a diſ-interefſed, or a conquering people, than a City reduced to the 
laſt inevitable calamities of hunger. And the King, either through his own Spirit , 
or excited by the general reſentment, which had, as it were, preſcribed him the te- 
nor of his Anſwer, replied readily, That he knew very well che common people of 
Paris had the knife at their throat 3 and that howſoever the true meaning of the Em- 
baſſie were palliated,yet were the Deputies come indeed to find ſome remedy for the ex- 
tremity of the condition they were brought to but that the contents of their meſſage 
was very different from what. it ought to have been: That if the Senate of Venice, 
a'State not depending upon any body but it ſelf, yet by its antient reſolution; alwayes 2 
Mediator of Peace among Chriſtian Princes, had interpoſed to conclude a Peace be- 
tween him and the Duke of Mayenze, it would not have ſeemed ſtrange to him, and 
he ſhould Have taken. it in good partz but that the common-people of one of his 
own Subjeq-Cities, who having forgot their natural duty , had ſhewed them- 
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Council,- and preſume to be the Mediators of Peace and Cancord, was a thing fo ri- 
diculous on the one fide, and fo worthy of ſcorn and puniſhment on the other, that it 
would be no ſmall matter , if from his clemency they ſhould be able to obtain pardon 
for. themſelves, without medling any further in the buſineſs. And here with many 
expreſſions (wherein he was naturally very happy) deſiring alſo to give fatisfaQion 
to the Nobility that heard him, he faid divers other things, to ſhew that he delired 
Peace out of his own goodneſs and clemency, and for the preſervation of the people 
which God had committed to his Government 3 but that he neither feared the War, 
nor the powerful ſuccours which the Parifians fancied in their own imaginations : And 
finally concluded, that he would be contented to loſe one finger from his hand, upon 
condition, the War between him and his Enemies and Rebels, might be ended with 
the Sword the day following 3 but that he would-gladly give two, that by the way of 
Peace every one would acknowledge their own duty. 

After which words, the Deputies were led: forth into a room prepared for them, 
and the King retixed to adviſe with his Council. The High Chancellor Chiverny ſhew- 
ed, that the Kings anſwer had been very ſharp and high, and that though that ſcorn- 
ful reſolute behaviour ſeemed fit in publick, yet now in conſulting the matter calmly, 
that ſtile was to be altered, not to loſe that end which had till then been endeavoured 
with ſo many labours: That the Kings aim was to bring the City of Paris under obe- 
dience, but not with the deſolation of the Citizens, nor with force of Arms 3 but that 
the way of ſiege had been choſen, as well by reaſon of the ſtrength of the people uni» 
ted for their defence, as not to deſtroy the greateſt and richelt City of the whole King- 
dom: Wherefore, now that the Parifians being tamed by hunger, began to treat of 
an Agreement, reaſon perſwaded to uſe them gently, and not to ſtand upon any Con- 
ditions 3 but, provided they would but yield the moſt large and honourable Capitula- 
tion that could be, was to be accepted of 3 and that if the defire of ſaving Paris in- 
duced the Duke of Mayerne and others of his party to embrace an Agreement, it was 
not a.thing to be contemned, but rather to be wiſhed for : Wherefore he was plainly 
of opinion, that the Deputies ſhould be moderately treated with in private touching 
an Accommodation , and alſo that they ſhould be permitted to go on to the Duke of 
Mayeune, to ſee if they could draw him to conſent to Peace. The Mareſchal de Byron 
approved the firſt part of the High Chancellors counſcls,, which was to'give any condi- 

tions whatſoever to the Parifians, provided, they would ſubmit to the Kings obedi- 
encez ſo much the rather, becauſe by long watchings and continual ſufferings,the Forces 
of the Army were much tired and leſſened, and diſcaſcs, in regard of the ſeaſon, began 
already to be very rife in the Camp : But he was not of opinion, that the Deputies ſhould 
have leave granted them to go on to the Duke of Mayeyne, ſhewing, that that was a 
prolonging of the time, till the relief ſhould arrive out of Flanders : That the nego- 
tiating of a General Peace was a thing that required long time, and much maturity, 
which could not ſtand with the preſent buſineſs: That it was good to ſtrike the Iron 
while it was hot, and to ſtraighten the Parifians till hunger forced them to think of their 
own ſafety : For Paris being ſubdued, the foundation of the League was taken away, 
| and it would afterward be moſt cafie to make an Agreement with the Duke of May- 
enne and the reſt of his party. All the reſt concurred in this opinion 3 and therefore 
the Deputics being called, after many diſcpurſes, this was the concluſion, That if Paris 
would yield, the King would give them full fatisfaftion in the ſecurities, and other 
matters they deſired of him 3 but that he would not receive Laws from them, in what 
concerned his Conſcience and Converſion, which he reſerved to his own freedom, and 
to the inſpirations of God 3 neither would he give way, that they ſhould go treat with 
the Duke of Mayenne, he being reſolved not to treat any Agreement, except concern= 
os the City of Paris > And finally, he cauſed a Writing to be given unto them, penned by 

retary Kevol,wherein he declared the ſame things with very gentle words,and proffers 
of all poſſible ſecurity and fatisfaftion. He added alſo private kind Letters to the Duke 
of Nemowrs, the Dutcheſs his Mother,and to Madam de Gxiſe, exhorting each of them to 
Peace, and aſſuring them all, That they ſhould receive more from his tavour, than they 
knew how todefire. With this Anſwer the Deputies returned: But the Duke of Ne- 
mours being averſe from Peace, by the counſel of the Legat, and the Ambaſſador Mex« 
dozza, would not give way that-the Writing ſhould be read unto the people, but that 
the Deputies ſhould tell them only, that the, King would have no other Agreement, 
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including the Duke of Mayexue, and the other Lords of the League 5 which being 
contrary to the ſenſe of the major part, eſpecially of thoſe of the Council, (for the 
City would by no means ſeparate themſelves from the Duke of Mayenxe, but run the 
fame fortune with him to the uttermoſt) the thought of Peace being laid afide, they 
returned to the care of their defence. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Parms (notwithſtanding that he had made his opi+ 
nion fully known in Spain) had received a new abſolute order from the Catholick 
King to march perſonally with the whole Army into France to relieve the Confede- 
rates, and to raiſe the ſiege of Paris 3 the Council believing that enterpriſe ſo honons 
rable, ſo important, and full of ſo lively hopes, that it was without doubt to be pre» 
ferred before the intereſts of the affairs of Flanders, which they thought to be reduced 
into ſuch a condition , that they could receive but little or no damage by the abſence 
of the Duke and his Army for a few months 3 and therefore approving, that part of the 
Duke of Parma's opinion which was to nouriſh and prolong the War, to obtain that 
from the weakneſs and the wearineſs of the French, which at firſt ſeemed inpc:iible 
to be cffeed, they had nevertheleſs determined, that Paris ſhould be powertully re- 
lieved, purpoſely not to ſiffer the League to be ſo ſoon ſubdued, and the King to re- 
main Conquerour 3 to whom, that City being once taken, all other things would be- 
come eafie, and quickly be diſpatched : Beſides, that that Monarchy, even from the 
weakneſs of its beginnings, having been accuſtomed ever to unite its own ends with 
the {o favourable and plauſible pretence of Religion, it could not now in this impor- 
tant occaſion diſunite thoſe intereſts ſo nearly joined, without taking off that glorious 
reputation which they ſo much boaſted of, that they never had other Enemies, but the 
Enemies of the Church it (elf : Therefore they had cauſed a determinate order to be 
given the Duke, that having ſirengthned thoſe Gariſons of Flanders as much as he 
could, which were frontiers towards the Confederate States, he ſhould not defer to re- 
lieve the City of Paris with all his force which being once delivered and freed from 
the ſiege, he ſhould not care to proceed, or do any thing further. But the Duke, aſſoon 
as he had received this laſt ſo abſolute order, was in much trouble which way to ex- 
ecute it : For on the one ſide, he could not leave the Cities of Flanders fo well Gari- 
ſon'd, but that ſome great loſs was to be feared, which in Spain (where he ſaw the 

G was very different from truth) would be imputed to his care- 


the other ſide, he could not march into France without the ſirength of the Army, be» 
ing to make a War wherein there was little to be truſted to from his Friends, and much 
to be feared from a brave, valiant, unwearied Enemy, bred up in War, and guarded 
with almoſt an invincible Body of French Nobility 3 and ſo much the more, becauſe it 
was neceflary to go and find him at home in the midſt of all his Forces. Moreover, 
the ſtraightne(s of time troubled him very much, becauſe he knew Paris was alrcady 
reduced to the extreameſt neceſſity of hunger, and yet firſt to furniſh Flanders with 
what was requiſite, and then to go into Frexce with that order, and thoſs proviſions 
which were fit for the greatneſs of the enterpriſe, it was neceſſary to ſpend. ſome time 3 
fo that it was ,infinitely to be doubted, the Parifians could not be abie to hold out fo 
long. But as a Prince of high courage, who to maturity of reſolution joined celerity 
of execution, judging this (as indeed it wgs) the moſt weighty and difficult enter- 
priſe that had ever fallen within his condu&, he propoſed to himſelf to overcome all 
difficulties, and to effe&t it with that glory which he had gained in his other aQions: 
and therefore having diſpoſed the order of all things in his mind, he betook himſdlf 
fo the effeQting of them with fo much diligence, that he hoped to be able to relieve 
Paris by the midſt of Awgnft ; wherefore deliring neither to deceive, nor be deceived, 
as he had told the Duke of Mayenyxe before, ſo he writ a Letter to the beſieged, about 


At the _ the end of Fly, wherein giving them an account of his expedition, he aſſured them 


that he would be in France by the midſt of the next month, and exhorted them to 
overcome all diffculties, and arm themſelves with patience to expe that time, within 
which he hoped certainly he ſhould-be able to free them from all trouble. This Letter 
came to Paris upon the firſt of Augyſt, and being read by the Magittrates, and com- 
municated to the people, filled every one with wonderful great deſpair, the time ſeem- 
ing ſo long to them, that they believed they ſhould -never be able to hold it out with 
life 3. wherefore the Souldiers began by ſtealth to forſike their Colours, and fly away 
by night ;. and the poor of the City being deſtitute of faltenance, fought to get __ 
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the licgs an lu nnine whither cle, the Governours in chief not forbidding them, 
who from t inning had given leave to all to depart freely. But the King, as he 
willingly ſuffercd the run-away Souldiers to paſs, ſo had he given ſtrict orders that the 
Towns-men ſhould be driven back, and forced to return into the City, knowing that 
the beſieged ſought to unburthen themſelves 3 which order being punQually executed 
by the Guards, was the cauſe that very few of them could eſcape by ſtealth. Among 
the greatelt difiiculties that the Governours had, was the reſtraining of the Germans, 
who having lived in all kind of liberty, and without regard deſtroyed fair houſes and 
pardens to ({cll the wood and get money 3 now that every thing was conſumed, had 
iven themſclves over to all manner of villany, fo that they might but get any nouriſh- 
Kent by it 3 and many have reported, that they ſecretly killed all the children they could 
get into their hands, to feed upon their fleſh 3 and notwithſtanding all this they 
to mutiny, and deſire to disband, though both the Duke of Nemoxrs and the Cheyalier 
d' Aumal; did uſe all poſhible means to keep them together, The belicged finding them- 
ſelves in this ſtreight, writ to the Duke of Mayeune (for a final reſolution) that if they 
were not relieved within ten days, it would be impoflible for them to hold out 3 and 
having done all that was poſſible, they ſhould be excuſed both before God and man, if 
they took care of their own ſafety : and the Dutcheſs of Msyenne wrote to her Husband 
to the ſame purpoſe, conjuring him by his affeQion to their children, that he ſhould 
not ſuffer them to fall into the hands of fo bitter an Enemy: Which Letters being re- 
ing reeciyed by the Duke, and being in no leſs perplexity of mind than the Parifians, 
he united all his Forces together and advanced to Meaxx, ten leagues diſtant from Pa- 
ris, and diſpatched the Marquiſs Aleſſandro Malaſpiza to let the Duke of Parma know 
that if he made not hafte with his Army, all their labour would be loſt, the beſieged 


' not being able to hold out any longer, and for aſſurance of it, ſent him the ame Letters 


he had received. There were with the Duke of Mayenne befides Quiroga*s mutineers, 
Capizuccbi*s Tertia, and the Walloon Horſe the Duke of Parma had given him, fix hun» 
dred Lanciers of the Duke of Lorain's, commanded by the Count de Chaligny, Brother 
to the Queen Dowager of France, the French Infantry under Colonel St. Paxl, the 
Duke of Axmale with the Troop of Picardy, the Marquiſs de Mexelay, .Monſicur de 
Balagny, Governour of Cambray, and the Sicur de Rhoſue, and de la Chaſtre, with their 
Regiments and Attendents, which in all amounted to the number of Ten thouſand 
Foot, and Two thouſand and four hundred Horſe. With theſe Forces, though he ad- 
vanced as far as Meawvx, to be ready upon any occaſion that ſhould be offered, and to 
put courage in the beſieged by being fo near, yet. he did not think them ſufficient to be 
able to relieve or victual Parzs, becauſe he knew the King, by the addition of many 
ſupplies, had under his Colours Six and twenty thouſand Foot, and more than Seven 
thouſand. Horſe, among which, Five thouſand were Gentlemen, who bearing Arms only 
for Honour, being well attended and gallantly mounted, were eſteemed by him, both 
for their number and quality, without compariſon ſuperiourz and therefore he dif- 
patched Letters and Meſſengers every hour to the Vice-Seneſchal de Montelimar, who 
reſided for him ncar the Nuke of Parmg, to the end, that he might with all diligence 

ſollicite his coming, without which he thought it impoſſible to relieve the belieged. 
The Dyke of Parms having called a Cauncil of War upon the firſt of Auguft, told 
them the Qrder he had received from the Catholick King, to march with the whole 
Army into France, and (aid, That that reſolution was contrary to his opinion, alledg- 
ing the Reaſons for which he eſteemed the enterpriſe to be of great danger, and little 
advantage : But fince it had pleaſed the King their Maſter to command it ſo, as he was 
reſolved in that Expedition tq imploy all thoſe abilities God had given him, fo he pray- 
£d all the reſt to apply their endeavours, to the end, that the Offices committed to 
their care, might be diſcharged to the praiſe of God, the Kings fatisfaftion, and to their 
own honour : And there, having given eyery one his charge, he commanded, that the 
Army already drawn down together, ſhould be ready to march by' the fourth of that 
month. ..He writ to the Duke of Mayenue the certainty and time of his coming, and gave 
the Pariſians notice of the ſame, atteſting to them, That for the only purpoſe of relic- 
yeog em, ang for the maintenance of Religion, the Catholick King neglecting his own 
Aftairs, {pazing neither blood nor money, and withour'thoſe ſecurities of ſtrong Fowns 
for Magazines of Arms, and places of Retreat upon the Confines, which are wont to 

be demanded and granted, to the end, that every one. might know his candaug in 

cceding to be more liyely, and more real, undertook that weighty enterpriſe 3 which 
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1990. nevertheleſs he hoped, by the help of God, and the juſtice of the Cauſe, to bring to an 
The Duke of happy concluſion 3 and with this Reſolution, his Army moved upon the Fourth of Au- 
with his Army g#ft- toward Valencieimes, The Marquiſs de Rami led the Van; in the Bartel with the 
from Vatenci» Duke, were the Princes of Aſcoli, C aſteau-bertrand and Chimay, the Count de Barle- 
lieve Paris, —mont, the Count of Arambergh, and many other Flemiſh, Tralian, and Spaniſh Lords, 

The Sicur de la Motbe, Governour of Graveling, commanded the Reer, in which there 
were twenty pieces of Cannon, two Bridges to be made upon Boats, and all thoſe other 
_warlike inſtruments, which are wont to be carried along in Royal Armies. The Duke 
of Parma*s Armies had ever been very well diſciplined, ready, and accuftomed to hard- 
ſhip, punQual in obedience of commands, and no ways given to pillage or plunder in 
a Friends Country: And now knowing he was to enter into a Kingdom, where the 
name of a Spaniard was generally hated'by the people, and that he was no leſs to go» 
vern ſuſpicious minds , ready to riſe upon every light occaſion, than to make War 
with a' victorious Army, and a wary compleat Souldier, he was more careful than ever, 
and ſtrove with all poſſible diligence to keep his Souldiers from doing any injury, uſing 
any violence, or giving any cauſe of complaint unto the French. He encamped always, 
as if the -Enemics Army had been cloſe by him, kept all his men together from ſtrag- 
' _ ling, and orderly in their quarters 3 he made careful diſcoveries, and marched without 
| vat. wg ndbng confuſion or tumult 3 he came into quarters betimes in the evening, and while th 
ner of condut were diſpoſed of, and made defenfible, he cauſed the greater part of the Army to ſtand 
ine chore” to their Arms 3 he ordered ſtrong Convoys to attend the Vidtual, whereof he had made, 
France, and-did ſtill make exceeding great proviſions3 and yielding the honour.and advantage 
in all things to the French, ſtrove to gain the love of the Nation 3 to which end, he 
having lived in Flanders among the Spaniards /with retiredneſs and gravity, equal to 
the humour of thoſe with whom he converſed; now being come into France, he laid 
afide the ſtate of Ante. chambers, and the ſtrict keeping of doors, eat in publick, kept 
a Table for the French Gentlemen, and both in words and ations ſhewed himſelf won- 
derful affable and familiar. And becauſe in that multitude of Officers of note that 
were about him, he reſolved only to truſt himſelf, he would perſonally hear the rela- 
tions of thoſe parties that had been abroad to diſcover and ſcowr the ways, himſelf 
would talk with Spies, diſpoſe the order of the Guards, and hearken to all things ap- 
pertaining to the diſcipline of his Army : for which purpoſe watching all the night, 
The Duke of Þe only gave thoſe few hours to ſleep, which paſt between the beating of the Keveile, 
Parma*s arri= and the marching of his Army, With this diligence marching gently, not to tire out 
vali necotn; his\ men, he came to Meaxx, ten leagues from Paris, upon the three and twentieth of 
with the Duke Auguſt; and having, as he marched , met the Duke of Mayerne in the field , they 
of Myenn.  joyned their Armies together in that very place. | , 

There the Archbiſhop of Lyons, and Prefident YVetrs arrived z who having newly 
been with the King to intreduce ſome overture of Agreement, and now with his Safe- 
conduct (for at the drawing near of the Spaniſh Army, he had yielded ſomething from 
his former ſtiffneſs) were come to negotiate with the Duke of Mayenne, by whom be- 
ing brought into' the Council, they related in what extremity the Pariſians were, and 
and that they could not hold ont above four days longer : whereupon they earneſtly 
deſired, if within that ſpace they could not be relieved, that an Agreement might be 
made, whereby the City might be freed from the cettainty of that danger wherein it 
"was. The Duke of Parma, with modeſt and grave expreſſions, made known that he 

was come by the Catholick Kings command, with order only to relieve the City, and 

to provide againſt the danger of Religion, and that he had no Commiſhon to treat of 

any Accommodation 3 nor did his Conſcience diQate to him any thought of making 

| an Agreement with a Prince that was an Heretick, and an Enemy to the Church : but 
—_ that the Pariſians having me infinite honour, and with an heroick example of Chri- 
propounded; ſtiah fortitude ſuffered ſo much, they ſhould endure yet the delay of a few days 3 for 
of Pars ſay BE hoped, by the help of God, and the ſtrength of that Army, that they ſhould very 
ing he had on- eaſily be delivered ;- and that therefore they ſhould return to the City, and perſwade 
the Kingrore. them to that ſhort patience. The Deputies rerurned to the King, where they had left 
ER Cardinal Gondy, and' declared that in the Army there was no intention of lending an 
the Deputics ear to Peace, and that the Duke of Parma had diſmiſſed them with aſſurance of a ſpeedy 
return, and. infallible relief : -whereupon, being likewiſe diſmiſſed by the King, the thoughts 
on both ſides were turned wholly upon matters of War, - | 
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The King was in great perplexity of mind : for beſide the diminution of his Atty, 
cauſed by difeaſes, whereof many had died ( and among the reſt the Abbot Pietro 
Bene, a man of great ability in State-affairs) many various and different refolutions te- 
preſented themſclves unto his thoughts, It ſeemed hard unto him to riſe without fruit 


S.. 


from that fiege, after ſo many labours and ſo many dangers, and after having reduced 


the City to the la#degrees of deſpair z and therefore he inclined to a deſire of leaving 
part of the Army to make good the paſſes, and to advance with the other to meet the 
relief. On the other fide, he thought the Duke of Parma's firength to be ex 
great; and that it would be requiſite to uſe all his Forces to oppoſe and reſi 
and therefore durſt not hazard to go againſt him with only a part of his Ar 
he believed not able to withſtand him- Thus doubtful and uncertain in his 
called a Council of all his Commanders, in which the principal were the Duke of Mont- 
penfier, the Duke of Nevers, the Mareſchals of Aumont and Biroz, the Baton his ſon, 
Philibert de la Guiche, the Sicurs de Lavardin, Guitry, and de Is Noxe, the Viſcount of 
Turenne, the Duke de la Tremonille, and Monſieur de Chaſtillon z who not having their 
mindes poſſeſſed with paſſion, concurred all in the ſame opinion, that to divide the Ar- 
my was a pernicious counſel 3 for that way the fiege would neither be maintained, nor 
the relief hindred : That this was not the firſt fiege, which after many experiments 
had been quitted by famous ſoldiers and that if they could but effe& the deſign , 
either of defeating the Duke of Parma, or making him return, the proviſions which 
the Pariſians could get in the mean time from places near adjacent, would be ſo incon- 
fiderable, that at their return the City would in a few dayes be brought to the ſame 
neceſſity » Which, after it was determined in the Council, the King having givet 
ſuch Orders as were fitting, that they _ be ready time enough to oppoſe the Ene+ 
my, raiſcd the ſiege upon the thirtieth of Axgnft, and marched with his whole Army 
to quarter in Chelles, a Town three leagues from Paris, and but four from the Army 
of the League. Chelles is a ſpacious Boxrg, ſeated ina Fenny Plain , and overflowed 
with the water of a little Rivulet, which ſtands in pools round about it : It hath on 
both ſides a large Campagne , and before it two hills, an whoſe aſcent is the great 
high-way that leads firaight from Meaxx to Paris, Here the Army ( wherein were 
Seven thouſand Horſe, and between eighteen and twenty thouſand Foot) was d 
ſed in ſuch manner, that the Light-horfe backed by the Foot of the Va poſſeſ- 
ſed the bottoms of the hills, and the paſſage-of the high-way : the body of the Mair 
Battel lay under cover in the houſes of the Bowrg 3 and the Cavalry of the Rereguard, 
ſheltering the back of the Army, lay at the entry of the Plain that leads towards Pa« 
ri.On the right hand of the Boxrg the Swiſſes were quartered, and the Sicur de Choſtillsx, 
with four French Regiments 3 and on the left, the Germans with five Regiments of Fire= 
locks, and with the Sieur de Lavardin : and on both ſides were placed the Artillery. 
The Kings Army was hardly quartered, when upon the ſteep of the hills the Italian and 
Bourguinion Horſe of the League appeared, who began to skirmiſh at the front of the 
Quarters and in the mean time the Dukes of Parma and Mayenne, with few in coms 
pany, riding every where about, diſcovered the ſtrength and diſpoſition of the Ar- 
my diſtin&tly 3 which ſeeming to them admirably well ordered, they retired to their 
own Quarter, which was in the bottoms beyond the Hills, and were careful to fortifie 


it with a broad Trench and a high Breſt-work, which flanked round about with **"** 


Bulwarks and Half-moons, upon which the Artillery were planted, made their Camp 
ſecure from the fury of any ſudden aſſault whatſoever. The Armies lay till on this 
manner for the ſpace of four dayes: for the Duke of Parma knowing that the Pari- 
fans going out of the City, had both from the places near adjacent,and by thoſe thi 

that had been left by the Army, furniſhed themſelves with ſufficient proviſions 7 
ſome few dayes, did not haſten very much, nor would he precipitate his counſels : and 
the King, though deſirous to fight, and full of hopes of the Victory, thought it ah ex- 
tream raſhneſs to aſſault an enemy ſtronger than hienſelf in his own Quarters. In the 
mean time they skirmiſhed very often,proved the valour of all the ſeveral Nations, and 
tried all gs of Arms 3 the Horſe often charging Foot, and the Cuiraffiers ſometimes 
Light-hoW and Carabines, ſometimes Lanciers, wherewith the Army of the League a- 
bounded very much: in which time the King, anxious of that delay, and fearful leſt the 
late ſufferings,and want of money ſhould make his men disband, or at leaſt that his Army 
ſhould decreaſe,it being full of dangerous diſeaſes, reſolved to try the courage of the ene» 
mies, by ſending a Trumpet tolet the D, of Mayenne know, That at laſt the time was 
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come of ſetling the differences, and putting an end to the miſeries of the War, and 
that therefore riſing forth of his den, where he lay rather like a Fox than a Lion, he 
ſhould bring his Army into the open field, where the valour and courage of men might 
preſently decide the future Victory. ; The Duke of Mayezne ſent the Trumpet to the 
Duke of Porma as ſuperior : who ſmiling anſwered, That he knew very well what 
was fit for him to do, for the attaining of his own-ends, and was n@ come ſo far to 
take Counſel from his enemy ; That he ſaw clearly enough, that his way of proceed- 
ing diſpleaſed the King 3 but rhat if he were ſo greata Soldier as fame reported him, 
he ſhould ſhew his skill in forcing him. to a Battel againſt his will 3 for he would never 
put that willingly into the arbitrement of Fortune, which he had already Cafe in his 
own hands. But by this time the affairs of Parir began to prefs : for that little be- 
ing conſumed which they had been able to catch, the City returned toits former exi- 
gency 3 and it was neceſſary to open the paſſes, to the end that Viftuals might go inz 
wherefore the Duke of Parma ,- having in theſe dayes tried the King's Soldiers, dif- 
eovercd the: Country exatly, and maturely deliberated what he ſhould do, gave out, | 
that he would fight inthe open field 3 .and having drawn up his Army in Battalia upon 
the fifth of September in the morning, he advanced very _ towards the enemy. In 
the Van he- placed two great Squadrons of Lances, and all the Light-horſe of the Ar- 
my, and gave the Command of them to the Marquiſs de Ranty, giving him order,that 
as ſoon as he was out of the woody place, which was upon the aſcent of the Hills, and 
was come to the top, where the Plain enlarged it ſelf, he ſhould cover and take up the 
ſpace of the hills as much as poſſibly he could, by ſpreading his Lanciers out at length, 
commanded by the Prince of Chimay and Georgio Baſta, and by making two great wings 
of the Light-horſc, and then marching toward the Enemy, ſhould begin to deſcend, but 
very ſoftly, to go into the open field, making many ſtands, and ſtaying to expe his Or- 
ders. To the Duke of Mayenne he gave the charge of the Battel, in which he put all 
the ſtrength of the Italian and Spaniſh Foot, together with twenty pieces of Cannon 
and the Rere was led by the Sieur de 1a Mothe, with the Bourguignon Lances, and the 
Walloon Infantry. In. the Flank of the Battel, but ſeparated on the right and left 
hand, he put the Sieur de 2 Chaſtre, and Colonel S* Pax! with the French Horſe and 
Foot ) and he himſelf remained free to-ride every where up and down, having with 


. him Count Aleſſandro Sforza, Nicolo Cefis, and Appio Conti , with oncly One hundred 


Horſe. | 

As ſoon as the Army of the League was ſeen to march reſolutely toward the Enemy 
along the great Highway, it was the general opinion of both ſides, that they ſhould 
certainly fight that day z and the King full of courage, his eyes ſparkling for very joy, 
having,with admirable celerity and exact diligence, drawn up his Army, in the fams 
manner as it lay quartered beforc, waited with a longing defire, jtill the Enemy com- 
ing down into the open field, ſhould give him opportunity to fight with equal advan- 
tage. The Kings Squadrons were already all in order, with the Artillery placed ready 
to fixe, and the Marquiſs de Ranty ſtretching forth his Body of Lances as far as ever 


he could, already leaving the Hill, deſcended but very gently toward the Plain 3 when 


the Duke of Parma, ſecing all the Field covered with his Vanguard, and that the 
Kings Army ſtood intently exped&ting him with a thought to fight, ſee ſpurs to his horſe, 
and galloped up to the head of the Battel, where having Raid the Duke of Mayenne, 
who was (till marching toward the Enemy , he made him turn ſuddenly towards 
Lagny, which ſtands upon the left hand 3 and having changed his order, ſo that the 
Battel became the Van, and the Rere the Battel, he marched ſpeedily to poſſeſs the Sub- 
urbs of that Town. Lagsy is ſeated upon the River Marne, in ſuch manner, that the 
Suburbs, though but of a few houſes, ſtand upon the Bank on the right ſide, on which 
both the Armies were, and the Town is built upon the left ; the paſſage between is 
by a large Bridge over the River, which being the principal that brings Victual to 
Paris, was alſo one of the chief Paſſes that was to be opened. Montficur de la Fin 
was in Lagty with Fifteen Colours of French Foot, who ( contrary to his expeQati- 
on ) ſeeing the whole- Army of the League turned againſt him, and not king he 
could defend the Suburbs, which ſtood beyond the River, on that fide the Wemy was 
coming, having broken and thrown down the Bridge, to the end they might not (0 
cakily paſs over, he retired with his men to defend the circuit of the Town, which be- 
fore. they could aſſault, it was neceffary topaſs the River. The Duke of Parma ha- 


ving taken and poſſeſſed the Suburbs. without reſiſtance , preſently gan" - 
renc 
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French Infantry there, and about half a mile from them he encamped iti the field of 
Pompone with the reſt of the Army, endeavouring, with infinite diligence, and with 
Trenches, Breſt-works, Redoubts, and Half moons, to ſecure the Camp, and to hin- 
der and obitruct the paſſages of all the Countrey round about. | 

The Marquiſs de Kanty, after he had with the Vanguard, held the Kings Army for 
many hours in ſuſpence, with a hope of fighting, towards the evening began likewiſe 
to march toward Lagny, leaving, the King very doubtful what the Enemies deſign 
ſhould be 3 for he thoughe it necefſary for them to paſs the River, it they would 
take that Town, which he believed they could not do, without great danger of lo- 
ſing at leaſt their Rere-guard, if nothing elſe 3 and it ſeemed to him much more dit- 
ficult to believe, that the Duke of Parms would affault any place before his facez but 
moſt difficult of all, that he would march toward Paris on that fide, leaving the paſs 
of Lagny behind him, becauſe ſo he ſhould have ſhut himſelf up in the middle, and de- 
priving himſelf of the concourſe of proviſions, would have beſieged his own Army 
umſelt z wherefoxe being doubtful in his mind, and not knowing what to reſolve on, 
to try what the enemies intent was, he ſent forth the Baron de Birox, the Grand Prior, 
and Monſieur. de la Newe, to follow the uiſs de Ranty, and to beginas hot a skirs 
miſh as they could, to take ſore conjecture of the deſigns and proceedings of the Ene» 
my 3 but the Carabines ( who were got into the woody places that were there round 
about) having received the encounter very valiantly, and Georgio Baſts advancing 
with Four hundred Lances to ſecond them,the Skirmiſh was various till night, which 
parted them, ſo that without further aQion they retired both to their own Quarters. 
The Duke fill bufie in taking and fortifying all the Poſts that were between both 
the Armies, to defend himſelf if he ſhould be aſſaulted in the Rere, cauſed the Artilles 
; bp be planted againſt Lagny that very night , though with the River between, and 

e next morning by break of day began to batter the Wall with eleven pieces of 
Cannon. La Fin at firſt deſpiſed the Dukes Battery, ſeeing the River between them, 
and that though a breach ſhould be made, they conld yet by no means come to affaule 
it, by rcaſon of the River 3 but he found himfelf much deceived, when he faw 
that the Duke having cauſed a Bridge of Boats to be caſt over it two Leagues above, 
had commanded Cepithecchi's Tertia of Italians to paſs over, with Berlatte's Tertia of 
Walloons, and Georgio Baſta's Eight hundred Horſe, that they might be ready when it 
ſhould be time to ſtorm the Wall z which weak, and not lined with Earth, was like, 
within a few hours, to afford ſufficient paſſage for the aſſault. | 

Ia the interim, the Kiog at laſt ſuſpeRing what the Enemy was about to-do (but at 
the time when. the Qyarter of che League was already well enough fortified, and all 
the paſſage ſtopt up with Corps-de-Garde, which the Duke of Parma had placed on 
every ſide.) (ent forth divers Troops, and ſeveral ways to relieve the * beſieged, which 
all entred without reſiſtance 3 for the Duke cared not, nor valucd-that Relief, ſo long 
as the whole Army marched not : But the King could take no way that was not moſt 
difficult and dangerous z for if he moved not, Lagwy was certainly loft, and the paſſage 
was open to victual the City on that fide and if moving to relieve it, he ſhould paſs the 
River, the Duke leaving, Lagny, would march with the victual he had brought, the 
ſtraight way to Paris 3 for which cauſe, he ſtaying, as it were, unmoveaþble , where he 


was, not being able to take any reſolution, conſulted nevertheleſs what was beft to be | 


done. The Mareſchal de Biron was of opinion, that following the ſame way by which 
the Marquifs. de Ranty was retired, and forcing two Corps-de-Garde that were on that 
fide, he ſhould aſſault the Dukes Carmp on the left hand toward Meanx, where it was 
les fortified than jn the other places. Monſieur de 1a Nowe was of opinion, that it was 
better to paſs the River, and placing themſclves behind Lagny, to reinforce and refreſh 
the Garriſon every moment, hoping, that being ſo relieved, it might hold out againſt 
the violence of the Enemy. To both theſe the King anſwered, That cither way the 
Duke had free paſſage left him to Paris 3 for, by turning towards Meaux, the way by 
Chelles was left open, and, by paſſing the River the fatne way, would be neither more 
nor leſs free to him. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Parma being reſolved not to loſe a minute, and af- 
ſured of the ſolidneſs of his deſign, cauſed a furious aſſault tobe given to the Walls of 
Lagny, though the breach was not very wide where, while they are fighting ſtoutly 
on both ſides, the King, drawn by anger, to ſee all his paſt toils and labors loſt, could 
not contain hi mſelf from advancing that way with his whole Amy in Battalis, but 

Ppp not 


* In Lagny, 
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not with any ſetled reſolution what to do. The Duke of Parma on the other fide, 
not ſtirring, out of the compaſs of his Works, put his Army likewiſe in order within F 

the circuit of his Camp, facing toward the Encmy, and leaving the appointed Forces 

without impedjment to proſecute the affault, which having at firſt been happily repuls 

ſed by thoſe within, a diſorder gave the victory to the enemies : For being about to 

change and relieve thoſe that had endured the aſſault, they did it not file by file, as 

the good rule of defence direQeth z but cither for haſte, or want of experience, would 

needs do it all at once, from whence tumult and confuſion arifing, the aſſailants not 

loling the opportunity, redoubled the aſſault with ſo much readineſs, that the defen- 

dants being beatenoff, who before were half diſordered by themſelves, they entred the 

Caſtle, and took 1a Fin priſoner 3 and the King, to the greater increaſe of his afflicti- 

The Duke of ON, was only a ſpeRator of the ſlaughter of his men, who being encompaſſed by the 
Parma takes Walloons and Italians (who had given the aſſault with great emulation of each other) 
Cy ofthe Were, without inercy, put to the Sword. Wherefore, there being no more poſſibility 
Kings Army, of doing any thing about Lagny, neither to defend it, nor recover it, he was con- 
way #- - firairied, full of mok bitter grief, and without any fruit at all, to return the ſame E- 
viver Meme yening; to his old Quarters. Lagyy being taken, and the paſſage of the River open- 
ure: the fixth ed, the Vidtual already gathered together for that purpoſe, was carried from the far 
of Seprember, fide of the River abundantly into Pares, the City opening their Gates with joy, and 
E Qual enters Welcome to their deliverers, whereas fix dayes before they thought they ſhould have 
———_ been forced with utter ruine and deſolation, to have ſet them open ro the Enemy, But 
the King ſeeing Lagny taken before his own eyes, and the hunger of the Pariſians re- 

lieved. by that means, reſolved to withdraw from the enemy, becauſe it was certain that 

the Duke of Parma, having cffeGed his deſign, would not tight any more of his own 

accord and, to force him in his quarters, ftrongly intrenched, and abounding with 

all manner of proviſions, was not a thing to be thought on 3 whereas, on the other 

ſide, his Army, conſumed by the continual toil and duty of the whole Summer, and 

therefore full of grievous diſeaſes which increaſed daily, began alſo to ſuffer for want 

of ViQuals, the whole Country behind him being eaten up3 and the impatiency of the 
Nobility, the want of money, the nature of the French, who having loft the hope of 

taking Paris, and of coming to a Batte} with the Enemy, could no longer endure the 

ſufferings and hardſhip of Arms, perſwaded him to that willingly , which within a 

few hours, not dayes, he would have been necetſitated to do by force: Whereupon, 

| the next day, which was the feventh of September, having put his Army in Battalia, 

The King; he ſtood firm a while defying the enemy to Battel, and none appearing, no not (o 
Army from much as to skirmiſh, but the Field remaining free, he marched away, retiring to the 
the enemy-2nd \vy2lls of St. Dexis, | | 


2 5 CCS 
— 


wards St, De But being exceedingly troublcd and afftiqed for the unproſperous ſucceſs of hisaf 


4M fairs, and defirous to do ſomething that might recover the ſpirit and credit of his 
Arms, it came in his mind to give an unexpected Scalado that night to the City of Pa- 
ris it (elf, attempting to get that ſuddenly by force, which he had not been able to at- 
tain by ſo long a ſiege, and by fo great an extremity of famine : nor was it without 
much reaſon that he fell into this thought : for the ftritneſs of the tiege being over, 
many of the Citizens, not well aflured of the event, had taken refuge in the Country 3 
and thoſe that remained in the City ſurfeiting in their great weakneſs with exceſs of 
meat, which their hunger made them greedily devour, were ſo faint and fickly, that 
for the moſt part they lay unfit for ſervice : befides, many of the Souldiers were 
gone forth to convoy the Vidtuals which were bronght from Chartres and other, 
places, ahd to guard them from the King's Garriſons which were near on every 
ſide: and, which imported moſt of all, it was credible that the Neighbourhood 
of ſo great an Army of Friends, which they knew waited clofe upon the King 5, 
would make men already tired out, and ſpent with hard duty and ſuffering, more 
negligent in their wonted Guards and fitting Watches to keep and make g 

ſo great a circuit of ground. Now the King being reſolved to attempt that cnter- 
priſe , gave order that all ſhould meet as at a general Rendezvous in the Plain of 
» The Ttztian Body, not far from the City 3 and having put the Scaling-ladders together, which 
(ayes ,S» 1: dn2 for that/ uſe were". carried with the Army , he took his way toward Paris * be- 
bore delta no'''s tween 'cight and nine of the Clock at night, The Mareſchal d* Aumont ted 3 


count of hours beginning from Sun-ſet, and ſo to 24, which. end at Sunſet again, it is plain the Author meant 2 hours within night» 
which , according tothe time of Sun-ſet there in char ſeaſon ofthe year, muſt needs be before Nine a Clock ; for after 3 they could no 
tave had time enough before-day-light co march ſo far, and to make 3 ſtyrral arremprs to ſcale rhe City, 


flecing 
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fleeing ſquadron with its Laddersz the Baron de -Biron led ſuch another 3 anda third, 
in the ſame order, was brought up by the Sicur de Lovardin, The King followed wich 
all the Princes and Commanders, and with the-Cavalry drawn up ready to fight ; and 
having paſſed the Seine, went toward that part of the City, which, as being furtheſt 

rom danger, they thought would be leaſt guarded. The Scaling-ladders were pre- 
ſented tothe gates and walls of St. Germain by the Mareſchal & Aumont z at St. Michel 
by Biron 3 and by Levadin, between St. Faquer and St. Marcear, But they found the 
defendants ready and vigilant every where : for the Duke of Nemours, who cauſed 
the wayes to be diligently ſcowred, had had an inckli 
Body, and of their marching, toward: Paris, and therctore had carefully diſpoſed and 
viſited the Guards in every place : whereupon, the foundation of the ſurpriſe failing, 
which was negligence, and the ſmall Guards of the Citizens 3 the Commanders, with- 
out much obſtinacy, brought off their Ladders, and returned to the place where the 
King with the Cavalry tartied for cher 3 who facing about with an calic pace, drew 


off the ſarne way he canie : but not being able co withhold himſelf from trying to cf. | 


fet ſomething , and chinking that the-Defendants, having beaten of his men, would 
ſecure in the morning, ba- 


e, after that nights watch, be more negligent 

ving cauſed his Cavalry to make an halt, he turned about again 'to lead up the three 
fleeing Squadrons into the Ttenches of the Gate and Curtine of St, Merceax, reſol- 
ved there to make his laſt attempt: nor was his opinion altogether deceictul: for the 
Towns-men already wearied with long watching, were retired to ſleep; by which 
means two Ladders were fer up with great ſilence, ſo that none cither heard the noiſe , 
or ſtirred to hinder them 3 but a Jeſuite-who ſtood ſentinel without the Corps ds Garde, 
which was kept by thoſe Fathers, and Nicholas Nivele a Book-ſeller, who was: likewiſe 
upon the Gate, though fatther off, heating the noiſe, gave the Alarm, and running = 
ſently to that place with the Halberds they had in their hands, overturned one of the 
Ladders, which being too long, reached above the Wall, aid made {© good refifiange at 


the head-of the other, that the Sicur de Cremonville and Parabiere's Lieutenant being - 


killed, who were neer getting upon the Breſt-work, gave time for the coming of help; 
for at the noiſe of Arm, arm, and the «ry of the'Sentinels, the Guards who were aſleep 
drew forth armed, and a great number of Citizens ranaing from al! parts, before whom 
the Dake of Nemours was come, who; with fingular diligence had rode round the 
Walls all that night : wherefore, the ſecond attempt proving alſo vain, the King reti- 
ring with all his Forces when it was broad day, marched off to the Walls of $* Deir, 


Many were of opinion, that in this'occaſfion the Kirig failed much in point of att and - 


Militaty diſciplino': for if, leaving the principal poſt :neax £0555; 'well: guarded wich 
part of his Army, he: had advanced with che reft as far ab Claye, a; mach: more fenny , 
and a much more deferifible place than Cheles, and'hdd there fortified and intrenched 
himſelf, keeping that place diligently; he might perchance have heldiche Dake of For- 
ma's Arrty {b long; in: play; whictv coutd:pafs no other way to P 4rjs, thac the' City being 
reduced to extreme necdfity, would have been forced to pet Bac the D. of 'Parms 
would nor have beenable to have forced that paſſage, kept by ſuth.a ſtrength, if it had 
been fitly irittenched and forrified. Nor could he have had palſdge-to have got to Lag: 
1, if the King, had been encamped on that way. Many others:<anfidertd, that the 
King being reſolved co: fight, and being riſen from Peris with: that intent; he ought in 
the firſt encounter to have fallen boldly upon: the: Duke of Parme, before he had time 
to intrench himſelf: for though the time from nigtit co morning was but ſhort, yet the 
Duke's {6ldiers, accuſtomed to labour, wrought: with fo much: order and induftry , 
that in-1e& than Twenty four- hours they finiſhed | their Trenches wherein: che 

.and Gentlemen working no leſs thari ithe comtmon fſoldicrs, the Duke 
biniſclf affifted likewiſt, making the Engineers draw: forth, and divide the work in 
his preſence; Some others taxed the impatiency of the King's Army, which had ſeen 
fo great in- the common Trades-men, and 'the yery wotnen. that were: ſhut 
up in Pars, that after-ſo many moncyhs of deſperate. hunger, they held out ſtoutly-ne« 
vertheleſs to the uttermoſt 3) and yet that ſo many Lords, Knights; and 
whereof that /Army ine ciqupoſed, ha nor had cho courage to endure, no not fo much 
as the ſa(picion of hawges/but after a ſhort ſtay, and-in a manner no oppotition,excepe on- 
ly the ſhewd a defirexo fight, left the field free, and the honodr'of the ViRory to the 
enemy ; whereupon on the ohe fide | the D; of Farme's art aid: difoipline was praiſed 
. to admirition'y- and 61 the other, "ths French huthours and impatienicy was niuch 
| Tons blamed, 
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blamed:having lightly believed that a Soldier of ſo great fame, would raſhly put « 

into the Fiand of Fortune, which might ſecurely be obtained by ſolid cnnked ml = 
this belief had negleRed thoſe things which the commodiouſneſs of theix ground af- 
* Others excuſed the King, and ſaid ( perhaps with as good reaſon) that the leay- 
ing of weak Guards about Pars, would have been but a giving of them up tobe cut in 
pieces by the Citizens and Soldiers, who would have fallied deſperately our of the City 
in great abnndance 3 and that to aſſaulc the Duke's Army, much ſuperior in number, 
ſo without conſideration at cheir firſt coming, would have been a raſh-and ruinous ad- 
vice: for though he were not abſolutely tortificd, yet was he already lodged 3 and 
that they ſhoukl norhave had to do with a tumulcuary inexpert body of men, gather- 
ed together in haſte, which might have been frighted with an aſſault, or diſordered, by 


born being putinto a' confuſion, but with an old;Army, led by Commanders of exceeding 
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great valotix 'and experience, who would. have known how to make uſe of their own 
advantage,and the temerity of the affailants: They likewiſe excuſed their retiring ſo ſoon 
and aſcribed'it not to the itnpatiency of the French humour but to a wiſe well ground- 
cd-cotafel; fince Armies are not tobe adventured, nor put to endure certain hardſhip, 
unleſs @ benefit equal to their ſuffering and danger, might reſult from them : but the 
neariiefs'of the King's Army:could no wayes incommodate the D.of Parma, who was 


' intretiched in his Quarters,and had'the paſſage of the River open behind him,nor could 


it hindet the cartiage of Vieuals into Paris 3 wherefore, that it was prudently done to 
withdraw the Nobility-from the danger of diſeaſes, which increaſcd very faſt,and from 0- 
ther fifferings, being ſure of hunger,and to reſerve it for a better uſe,and a fitter occaſion 
- . However it was,the King,being come to St.Denys,(ecing the diſeaſes increaſe,and not 
havi]ng-money either in publick, or paxticular to maintain his Army, reſolved to ſeparate 


he had wich him 3" ati which time, the Sicurs de-/a Guicbe and Sippierre, having left the 
CatmpX%o'return | to'their-own houſes with a good number of Horſe, met with the Viſ- 
couat:J Tavanner,)and the Sicur de. Falandre, who were conveying victual; from Drexx 
10Pavir, and withour having tirde to.diſcover oneanother,they charged at. the firſt en- 
contiggry with exceeding great vNour on both fides 3 bur after-a ſharp fight, for two 
hours zthe Kings'party had the better 3; Tavannes and Falandre leaving, their vidual 
and carriages, faved themſelves in the Town by flight. I 26! 5 01cmidt 
« 'The- City of Troyes about: chac time was in-great danger of bting ——_— Mon- 
fiearwe TintevilletheKings Lieutenatit in Champagye 3 for he/havirig held a Treaty with 
ſoine! of the: Citizens; it ſucceeded fo fortunately, that being: etitred the Town, he was 
alreadyxome up tothe: Market-place, when Claxde de Lorain, Prince of Zaiiroille (Son 
tothe late -D: of Gzif, x youth, in yalour and courage, not unlike his Father )who was 
thei ar the: Town; having drawn [his men: together; charged the affailants-with fo 
much! gallantry,-thagbriog repulſed with a very: great ſlaughter; they had much ado 
toſavethemfelves:! 12it 7! nd vo 3&1 337 1; (Roan>)y 3; 03 Az! i, 
"Im the mean rime:the. D. of Parma, after the diſſolution of the Kings Army, baving 
taken.;$t;zMaxr,. andithe:Bridge:of Gharoman minded the facilitating of the paſſage of 


1 


victualyto'Parir 5 :andibeing| ſpurted:on by the frequent intreaties of the D.ot Mayenre 
andicby Parifians;iupbnithe-22 of :September,. laid ſiege to Grrbeil, to free the paſſage 
of the River Seinevon that fide.aHo.' The Duke had: conſented | unwillingly. to put 


(20s 'd 


s qc! himſelf 
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bimſelf upon that enterpriſe; for Corbeit was ſufficiently manned and fortified ; Whetes 
fore, though the Town was little, and of ſmall account, he ſaw it was nevertheleſs 
ready to hold out the ſiege,ſo that the Duke havingbut few Cannon to'batter the Walls 
and, which imported more, ſmall ſtore of powder'and: bullet; doubted that to the 
lefſening of his own reputation, and the credit of his Army, it would prove very dif- 
ficult for him: to take it. Moreover, he feared Jeſt the Diſcipline of his Army (till 
then conſtantly obſerved.) ſhould be broken : For the French of the League, not making 
thoſe proviſions of viftual which he with wondertul order was wont to make, to 
keep plenty ſtill in his Campz3but on the contrary,the proviſions of the Army often fail- 
ing through their negligence, he was forced to ſaffer his Souldiers to run about the 
Country, and his Troopers ſcattered themſelves, plundering far abroad, a thing which 
beyond meaſure troubling his mind, (averſe from oppreiſing/or deſiroying a Friends 
Country, and from ſuffering! his- men to pilkge licentiouſly) now made him take the 
>reater thought about this hege, - wherein he faw (if it ſhould laſt many days) thoſe 

ults, diſorders, and neceſſities, would drmpicyed .Nor did the event deceive his 
expeQation 3 for having laid fiege to Corbeil, defended by:;Rigant: the Governour, it 
refiſted ſo conſtantly, that for want of Viftuals-the, Spaniards and Italians, and much 
more the Walloons, were fain to ſpoil all the Country, ſacking even thoſe places which 
the King in the long liege of Paris had left untouched : Whereupon the French of the 
League, though the fault proceeded from themſelves, murnuired nevertheleſs againſt 
the Dukes Souldiers, and hated them no leſs than formerly :they hated' and murmured 
againſt- the Hugonots. But the ſiege of Corbeil alſo, through many defeQs 
ſlowly, not being furniſhed with thoſe things that are neceſlaryfcx the taking of ſtrong 
places 3 and particularly, there being ſuch ſmall ſtore of great ſhot;that it was neceſſary 
to ſend for ſome, though but a few, from Orleans and Fontoyſe 3, and yet the Duke en« 
deavouring with —_— to ſupply thoſe {o important wants, renewed the Battery in ſo 
many ſeveral places, and with ſo many experiments, that upon the 16 of Gdober, after 
they had fought four hours together, with wonderful obſtinacy, the Spaniards, Italians, 
and Walloons, entred pelmel into the Town 3 Kigaut with the greater part of the defen- 


dents being Nain, ts Grange taken piſoger, and the Town ſacked with infinite violence. © 


In the mean time, the King was moved from Clermant with Eight hundred; Horſe, to 
try if he could put ſome rclict. into Cord:it z but having heart! it was loſt, in his return 
* back he fell upon a Quarter of two Troops of Light-horſe, which lay apart from the 

reſt, and having defeated them in a moment, and taken the Captains, he put moſt of 
the Souldiers to the Sword. | her 
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Corbeil being taken, the diſguſts. between the Duke of Parma,-and the French Heads - 


of the League, increaſed; for the Duke thought it' convendent ito. put a-Gariſon of 
Walloons or Italians into it, which might be ſufficient to keep what hehad'gotten 3 
and the Duke of Mayenne and the Parifians grew jealous that the Spaniards; under ſhew 
bf helping them, would make themſelves Maſters. of that plage;:and many others, and 
uſurp for themſelves whatſoeyer acquiſitions they ſhould make. | Wherefore the Duke 
'of Parma having found what the French ſuſpected, and being again returned to his 
firſt deſigns of ſpinning the War out in length, to conſume'the Forces, and tame the 
humour of both parties, and knowing that mens minds were not'yet diſpoleditb'receive 
that form which the Catholick Kings affairs required, he reſolved to:depatt,' and: go 
back again into Flanders, where there was exceeding great need of him and his Army 
Many other circumſtances Fares him to the ſame reſolutions the waſting of þis 
Forces, which by reaſon of diſcaſes diminiſhed; every moment, want! of money; and 
ſcarceneſs of proviſiqns ,,which were cauſes.that he could ngt.riaintain the Diſcipline 
of his Army the unfitneſs of the ſeaſon, which hindred , himi:from making any! fur- 
ther progreſs; whereupon he: doubted, that by, lying Rill, his; reputation would de» 
creaſe,, and the valour of his Souldiers degenerate 3. the neceſſary redoubled inflatices 
which from. all parts were ififatiably ; made unto him for moneys3 every -one having 


poets himſelf, that he-to. ſatisfie the covetouſneſs of. them. all , bad brought - 


ountains of Gold along with him 3 and finally; the ſuſpicions:of many, who already 
did rather murmur, than give him thanks for the relief he had given. in ſo'great 
neceſſity, and in ſo evident danger, For theſe. cauſes, having put:Corheil-into the hands 
of the Duke of. Mayenne,, and having left Lagny entire, which before he had deter« 
mined to diſmantle, he gave the Duke and the Pazilians $0 underſtand;” that the ne» 
celſity of the affairs of Flanders called him back, and that having /obeycd tbe __" 
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' ver! the Cquntry!: neither did they go far off; for the Army 


lick Kings command ir raifing the ſiege of Paris, and opening the paſſages that wete 
convenient far victuals, he oughe not to flay longer in ſo contrary feafon, and {6 mnfi 


—r action,” but return to'take order for his own affairs, which: to relieve his Friends, 


had been left in danger and contuſion. | ; 

This reſolutian did much trouble thoſe of the League 3 who having conceived hope 
that the Spaniſh Army ſhould not forſake them till the enterpriſe were fully perfeRed, - 
and that the Duke of Farms with-his Men, and the Catholick Rings money, ſhould 
totally aſt their party, did now ſee all thoſe deſigns fall in one inſtant, and their 
parfy. rexain deſtitute of thoſe neceſſary ſupplies: of men and money. Wherefore, 
both the Duke of Majenne in perſon; arid the Depntics of Paris, and Monfignor Sega, 
Biſhop of Piscenzs, (whom the Cardinal-Legat, departing faddenly by reaſon of the 
Popes death,. had ſubſtituted Vice-Legat) urged the Duke of Parma with earnch rei- 
terated-intreaties and conſiderations, i to change that reſolution: And when they ſaw 
words prevailed not, and that the Dake was till ſetting his Army in order to depart, 
the Duke of Mayerue, by the means of Monftcur de ao. began a new Treaty of Ac- 
commodation with the King, 'to work a jealoulie'in the Spaniards, and make them be- 
lieve, that if their Forces were once gone, the Peace would immediately be concluded, 
and by conſequence, that all the expences and pains they had already undergone would 
be utterly loſt : But neither did this move the Dake of Parma from his determination, 
knowing the Duke of Mayeze would-not eaſily bring his mind to lay afide his pre- 
ſent hopes, and to ſubmit himſelf to the power of his Enemies 3 and that though he 


| | d doſo, the buſineſs conſiſted not in him lone, but it was neceſſary that ſo many 
| o ul , who were far off, divided, and drawn by different intereſts, muſt conſent uns 


to- it : That before they could conchade any thing, he might have leiſure to return, and 


. undo whatſvever ſhould be agreed upon in the mean time. But left the affairs of the 


League ſhould grow deſperate , he promiſed them , aſſoon as he came to Bryſſelles, to 
pay down two hundred and thirty thouſand Duczts, for the payment of the Foreign 


| = Foxces, [and to leaye a convenient number of Horſe and Foot under the Duke of May- 
. ..-» exne's command, to uphold and continue the War, But that ſum of money ſeemed 
' very ſmall to thoſe who had fancied to themſelves that all the Treaſures of the Indies 


ſhould be poured down upon them : and the men he left were indeed ſufficient to main» | 
tain'the War, but not to make an' end of it: Whereupon every one (but cſpecially-- . 
the Parifians, who had ſuffered fo'miich before the coming, and had conceived fo great * 
bopes after; the arrival of the Spaniſh Army) was reduced into wonderful great per- 
plexity of mind, which was increaſed by the departure of Cardinal Gaetano, and be- 


4- cauſe they knew notwhat might be expected from the new Pope Urbax the Seventh 


and after him (who lived but twelve days) from Gregory the Fourteenth, who ſucceeded 

bim in the Apoſtolick Chair. - | | eee 
But the Duke, frm iw his reſolution, aſter twenty days time which'he had given 
the Army to refreſh it ef, matched towards Champagne, to hold the Enerny in doubt 
which way: he would bend his courfe; and by that means to keep his paſſage free from 
Armbuſtadoes. He divided his Army'into four parts the Vanguard led by the Maxquiſs 
of _—_ z-:the firfk Battalion by the 'Sicur de /# Mothe, the ſecotid Battalion he com» 
manded-hitnfelf) and the'Recrguard was led by Georgio Baftr. All the ſeveral Diviſions 
marched always drawti up in Battaliz; and' with their Carriages of. Baggage on cach 
fide, which ſhut them up, and encloſed them like a Trench, and'were fo near, that they 
_— help: one another mutually in # ſhort time, Proviſions of Vicual were made 3 
marching thorow fertile plentifa? Countries , they were not neceſſitated to enlarge 
themſclees5: cxcept the Light-horfe, who ſcowred-the Neighbouting Ways, to diſco- 
beitig always ready, and 


a__ mw Ws nat 7 #re romern = —_ rant | . 
-  Buthe!was gone, ; Chaftean-Thyjerry in Champagne, when the 
Barende Guiry, who = at Melur, affaulted and took Corbett, which NE Pariſcans had 
negligeatly:and weakly: Garifon'd, and with the famne fortune returned, and recover 
ed Lagay, which, contrary-to'the Duke of Parm#'s advyice,. had not been ſlighted: at 
which the Parifians;\anuch moved and: troubled, were exceeding earneſt with the Vices 
Legat Sega to procure: the ſtay of the Spaniſh Army, until ſach tithe as thoſe places 
ſoneceflary for the bvirigingin of proviſions, were recovered. The Vice-Legat dilpatche 

the Pronetary | Ceraodidts Ho'the Duke, to preſent rnto hit theearneſt deſires and the 
neceilitpof the Gity.of Paris: and the Dake'of Mayenne; who was in the ArtnyJabourcd 
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with all poſſible efficacy to perſwade him to ſtay : But the Duke of Parma excus 1590 

ſing himſelf, That his Army was much diminiſhed by ſickneſs, That the ſeaſon was 

ſo contrary, nothing. could be done, and that the Low-Countries ſollicited his pre- 

ſence, continued on his march, having ſome hope to obtain Chaſteau-Thierry by a 

Treaty, which he held with Viſcount Pinart Governor of that Town. 

But the King, who was departed from Compeigne, accompanied by the Baron de 

Byron and the Duke of Longueville, with a ſelect number of men, followed the track 

of the Spaniſh Army, to hinder it from getting thoſe places that held of his party, and 

to watch ſome opportunity of doing, it bh miſchief : and having had ſome ſuſpiti- 

on of the Treaty, he cauſed the Sicur de 1a Nowe, with three hundred Horſes, and fix 

hundred Foot, to enter into Chaſteau-Thierry by which means, the Duke of Parma, 

deprived of that hope, bending on the left hand, took the ſtraight way to return into 

Flanders., The King followed, and marching ſpeedily, was ſometimes before him, 

ſometimes quartered beſides him, ſometimes preſſed him in the Rere 3 and by giving 

frequent Alarms, and bold $kirmiſhes, did both day and nighe moleſt and ſurround the 

Army. The Duke of Parma proceeded with no leſs order and circumſpeRion 3 and 

keeping all parts of his Army under the ſame diſcipline, was quick and ready to turn 

which way ſoever the enemy ſhould preſs or ſhew himſelf. , But having marched on 

this manner from the thirteenth to the five and twentieth of November, the King, deli- 

rous to ſee the effet of ſo much diligence, and of ſo many labours, having drawn the * 

Cavalry into five Bodies, advanced upon the ſame way by which the Army of the 

League was to paſs, making ſhew that he would charge them as they marched. The 

Carabines, who were ready for all aſſaults, received the skirmiſh very fiercely 3 and 

coming, forth of the Barricadoes of their Carriages, wheeling, giving fire, and falling in | 

again, did no ſinall harm to the King's Cavalry : wherefore the Baron de Biron, think- | | 

ing to rout them, and eaſe himſelf of that trouble, charged up more boldly then con+ 

ſiderately, with Fourſcore Cuiraffiers, hoping to chaſe them back and diſorder them : 

but the Carabines giving way, according to their cuſtom, to retire behind the Squadrons 

of the Army, the Baron advanced © far in purſuit of them, and was ſo deeply engaged 

between two Squadrons of Lances of the Vanguard, that his Horſe being killed under | 

him, he was in manifeſt danger to be taken priſoner 3 which being perceived by Count The Spaniſh 

de Tillieres, who was on the right hand with a body of Cuiraſfiers, and by the Sieur ; ” 
4 Humieres, who was on the left hand with Ninety Horſe, they advanced no leſs Flanders, and 
couragiouſly than he, to'diſingage him: but being charged by the whole Cavalry of \, curing, 
the Vanguard, and the other Battalions coming one after another, who knowing, by they skirmiſk, 
the ratling of the ſhot, that the skirmiſh was begun; had haftened their match, they ber Lee 
were fain( leaving the field )to retire, flecing full ſpeed, with evident hazard of being all 0g ou —Þ 
cut off, if the King himſelf, and the Duke of Longweville, with the other two Squadrons, making hy 
had not advanced to make the retreatz wherein having diſengaged Biron, and with tba: —_— 
much ado ſet him again on horſeback, who at the foot of a Bank, with two compani- < op 1b ig 
ons, had defended himſelf a great while againſt the Enemy : they were followed by tngagerh © 
them as far as a Village called Longaeval, whexe night coming on, put an end to the that being re-- 
fight, and gave the King convenient opportunity to retire. He quartered with all his eyed 7 i 
Forces at Pont-Arſy, where they ſtood all night in Arms nor did the enemy reſt more bad much ado 
yan} for the Kings celerity and courage kept all their Quarters in great jealoufic 3 and help of aight, 
0 much the rather,becauſe the rout of the two ſquadrons had been with more terror and 

danger than loſs, there being not above five men ſlain, and only twenty wounded, 

The next day the D. of Nevers joyned with the King with the Forces of Champagne, 

and likewiſe the Sicurs de Gizry and Parabierez who having taken Corbeil, and put a 

Garriſon into it, were come with all diligence to find him again 3 by which means be. 

ing increaſed in ſtrength , he began with more boldneſs- than before to moleſt the 

Duke's Army 3 who, intent upon his journey, not ſtirring, for any cauſe whatſoever, 

out of his ranks,nor out of the ſhelter of his Carriages,marched on commodioully before. 

But upon the nine and twentieth day, the Army coming towards Gwiſe, and the 

King being reſolved to attempt ſomething, with all his Cavalry fell upon their Rere- 

guard, which having made a halt, and put their Army in a readineſs to fight, the Ca- 

rabines failed not with their wonted courage to begin the Skirmiſh 3 but the King's 

Cavalry, which being for that purpoſe divided into little ſquadrons, and had order to 

charge home, and not give them time todo hurt with their ſhot, incloſed them in ſuch 


manner, that they all had been cut off in the place, if Georgio Baſti, with one c—_ 
| an 
| 
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2 and two hundred Lances, had not diſingaged them. The ſquadron of Baſti ruſh? 

— upon the ſmall Troops of the-French Cavalry, ſo ordered to med the hers wk = 
ſaules the 5p-- not being able to receive the ſhock of {o many Lances, the Baron of Birox was fain to 
vain; and bis 8ctire Half in diſorder. ' But being ſuſtain'd by the King himſelf , who with the reft 
Horſe hevieg of his Horſe , and a Thouſand Foot of Parabiere's old Regiment mounted behind 
the enemics the, advanced to re-enforce the Bartel; Buſts not having order to fight, retired tin- 
Reregvire der the ſhelter of his Squadrons im very order 3 yet could he not do it with ſo 
cur it in pie= great circumſpeRion, but that the French remained maſters of ſome carriages , which 
_u_ iGoz* by chance were ſeparared from the reſt. But the King being come near the Rere-guard, 
Captain of Where Pietro Gaetano was making himſelf ready to e him, with the Foot drawn 


times, 


beoraen- UP in order, encompaſſed with his Quetlng es 3 and the Duke of Parme, who had faced 
vo - - Sh , and changed the order of his march, coming up with the ſecond Battalion, he 
-—w 17- reſolved to retire without attempting any further, by reaſon the Enemy was in 6 
Soldicrlike order, and that their Forces were fo exceedingly unequal. This was the 
The Duke of laſt day that the King moleſted the Spaniſh Army in its march. The Duke of Parms 
Parma tak? being avrived at the Frontiers , took teave of the Duke of Mayemne, ftriving, with 
Duke of May- expreſſions, to confirm his courage, and to perſwade him that within a little while 
enve, 121105. ſhould receive powerful affiftance of men and money 3 and that he might not leave him 
Italians, and fo wedk, that he ſhould be forced to make an agreement with the Enemy, he command- 
—- ed the Italian Tertie of Pietro Gaetano, and the Spaniſh one of Alfonſo Idiaques to fiay in 
Horfe, France, and abſolutely to obey the Duke, with whom he alſo left Four hundred Horſe 
and One hundred Walloon Carabines 3 which Supplies added to the German Tertia of 
Collalto paid by the King, and to the other French forces, he thought a ſufficient Body 
to aphold the affairs of the League, eſpecially in a time when the King having divided 
= Artny for want of Money, and becauſe of the paſt misfortunes, was ,manifelily de- 
ming. f. 
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i bs” Twelfth Book relates the variows Turbulencies, in ſeveral parts of the 
\ Kingdom .the progreſs of the Duke of Mercceur i» Bretagne, and of 
the Duke of Savoy in Provence aud Dauphine. The King takes Corby 3 
he is troubled in mind by reaſon of the contrary —_— of the Catho- 
licks and Hugonots of his own party. He ſends the Viſcount de Turenne into 
England and Germany, who raiſes « great Army to bring it into France the 
Spring following. The Duke of Mayenne alſo is no leſs troubled than the 
King. The Pariſtans attempt to Sen Denis, bt effe® it not, and the 
Chevalier d' Aumale zs killed there. King on the other ſide attempts ts 
ſurprize Paris, and that deſign likewiſe proves vain. Pope Sixtus Quintus 
being dead, Gregory the Fourteenth ſucceeds, who declares himſelf fivon- 
rable to tbe affairs of the League, and diſpatcnes his Nephew the Duke of 
Montemarciano ito France with ſtrong Supplies. The King in the mean 
time beſjeges and takes the City of Chartres. The Duke of Mayenne not ha- 
ving ſtrength to relieve that place, maxches towards Champagne, takes Cha- 
ſteau-Thierry, and goes to Rheins to confer with the Duke of Lorain. Mar- 
filio Landriano the Popes Nuncio arrives there, he publiſhes a Monito 
againſt thoſe that follow the King, from whence divers alterations dF ariſe. 
The young Cardinal of Bourbon tries to form a third party of Catholicks 
to bring himſelf to the Crown; the King advertiſed of it, applies divers re- 
medies to that important accident. The Duke of Mayenne makes ar attempt 
pon Mante, which takes not effe®. The King beſjeges Noyon, and after 
many encounters, it not being relieved, he takes it. The Popiſh and Spaniſh 
Forces paſs the Mountains, they aſſiſt the Duke of Savoy; and there | 
ſeveral encounters. The Duke of Guile eſcapes from his impriſonment at 
Tours. The King and the Duke of Mayetine advance; the King to re- 
ceive, the Duke to oppoſe the Viſcount de Turenne and the Germans in Lo- 
rain. The Armies draw near to one another at Verdun: The King having 
Qqq Teceived 
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received the Viſcount with the Supplies, retires. The Council of Sixteen make 
au Inſurredion in the City of Pans, and caſe the firſt Preſident of the Par- 
liament,, and\other Counſellors, to be executed : The Duke of Mayenne haſtes 

 thither, brings the City into obedience, and puniſhes the elinquents. The 
King marches into Normandy, lays ſrege to the City of Rouen, deferded by 
Monſicur de Villars, and a great mmber of choice Souldiers and Commanders; 
the various accidents of that ſiege are related. The Duke of Parma with the 
Spaniſh Army marches to relieve that place : The King with part of his Army 

- goes to meet bims they encounter one another, and fight at Aumale; the 
King is wounded , his men routed ,. and he has much ado to ſave him elf. 
Villars-/al/ying ont of Rouen, exters the Trenches, and gains the Arti ery. 
The Duke of Parma advances 3 but finding the = ſecured by that ſally, 
reſolves to retire and watch his opportunity. The King returns to Rouen, 
and renews the (izge : The Duke of Parma alſo returns to bring relief; and 
the King (his Forces being waſted) riſes from the ſiege, and marches to the 
Banks of the Rzver Seine, R | 


«& Ens minds were no leſs inflamed, nor the revolutions of the War 
R& Icſs bloody in the other parts of the Kingdom, than they were" 
S in thoſe places where the chict Armies lay 5 for the affetions of 
7 .Religion, mingled in their hearts with particular intereſts, and 
with the already invetcrate animoſities of the FaGtions , every 
FJ one forward of himſclf, as in his own cauſe, and as in a contros 
d verlie that concerned him, did with all his power apply thoughts 

D to the exerciſe of Arms. Wherefore the War was made both 

by the Heads and Governours of the two parties, and by pri- 

vate perſons of their own voluntary accord, , with the ſame contention thorow every. 

Province, but with various ſucceſſes and different fortune on both ſides. 

The principal and molt dangerous commotions were in Bretagne, a great and rich 
Province, well peopled, full of Gentry, conſiderable for the greatneſs of its Cities, 
and convenient for the benefit of the Ocean Sea, along the coalts whereof it extends 
it ſelf towards the North. Henry of Bowrbox Prince of Dombes, Son to the Duke cf 
Montpenſier; a youth of exceeding high courage, was for the King, and had the name 
of Governour for him 3 but there were ſo few Towns under his obedience, that if, it 
had not been fox the help of lower Normandy, (which, confining with that Province, 
held of the Kings party, and was governed by the Duke his Father) he would cither 
have been driven out of the Province, or eaſily ſuppreſſed by the greater forces of the 
League. On the other fide, Emanuel of Lorain, Duke of Mercaur governed the party 
of the Union, who had not only from the beginning been (as Governour of the Pro- 
vincc) in poſſeſſion of the belt Cities and ſtrongeſt holds, but alſo pretending, that 
the Dutchy of Bretagne it ſelf, belonged to his Wife Mary of Luxembourg, Counteſs of 
Ponthiexre, he had a wonderful great dependence of all thoſe, who rather defircd a 
Prince of their own, than the union with, the Crown of France, which was not very 
plealing to them and longing above meaſure to eſtabliſh himſelf'in that poſſeſſion with 
the opportunity of preſent affairs, he had negotiated ſecretly in Spain by the means of 
Loreno Tarnabuoni, a Gentleman of his, who was ſent by Seca unto that Court, and had | 
obtained that the Catholick King ſhould ſend and pay Four thouſand Foot for his aff * 
ſtance, upon condition that Blaver ſhould be conſigned to him for his ſecurity 3 a place 
as then not conſiderable, but which with the benctit of a very large Port fortificd and ' 
improved by the Spaniards, came by little and little to be of exceeding great conle- 
quence, not only to the affairs of that Province, but alſo of the whole Kingdom : 
Which as ſoon as it was known to the Prince of Dombes, (though his Forces were but 
weak, ſo that till then he had only exerciſed himſelf in ations of ſmall importance, 
to kcep the Kings name alive in that Province 3 yet now, helping with art in ſo great 
nezd) he turned himſelf to oppoſe the entrance of ſtrangers : And having routed 
Three hundred of the Duke of Mercaurs Light-horſe , which were going to join 
themſelves with bis Army, he aſſaulted Annebont ſiiddenly, a place ncar Blavet 3 and 


having caſily taken it , began with infinite cclerity to build a Fort by the Sca __ 
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which might command and hinder the entry of Ships that ſhould come unts that Port, 
and beſtirred himſelf in ſuch manner, that he would have brought to perfeQion the 
ſervice he had in deſign , if (the Duke of Mercawrs Army till increafing, which was 
advanced to YVanner, ſeven leagues from Blavet) he had not been conſtrained (though 
the Fort wete not yet quite finiſhed) to retreat irito the places of his own party. Ne- 
vertheleſs having left a ſtrong Guatd in the Fort, with fix pieces of Cannon 3 and ha- 
ving put Eight hundred Foot into Annebont, he hoped that thoſe places might be able 
to hinder the entring and ſetling of the Enemy. The Spaniſh Fleet arrived'at Blaver 
with Six and thirty (ail of Ships, and four Gallions, and with fo proſperous z gale, 
that notwithſtanding the ſhot from Fort Dombes , redoubled with infinite fury by the 
defendents, it entered the Port without receiving much harm, and landed Four thou- 
ſand and five hundred Foot commanded by Don Fran de F Aquila, who, to free the 
Port from all impediments, ſet himſelf without delay to take iti Fort Dombet ; Which 
not being brought to perfeQion, and having nv hopes of relief from any place, yielded 
it ſelf che fifth day of the ſiege, and was preſently detnoliſhed by the Spaniards: After 
which enterpriſe , being joined with the Duke ds Merczur, they recovered Arnebort, 
and the other neighbouring places, with the ſame facility, ahd at laſt, under favour of 
the Fleet, began to fortifie Blaver, ſecuring it no leſs with two Forts Royal, built at 
the entry of the Haven for conveniency of bringing in relief by Seca 3 then they ſtrength- 
ned it with Moats, Baſtions, and all other kinds of Milicary Fortifications on the 
Land-fſide. But the King, and the Prince of Dombes, knowing that they could not 
reliſt the power of the Duke and the Spaniatds, with the Fotces they had in that Pro- 
vince, ſought for aſliſtance from England 3, which lying over againſt 'it , hath conve- 
os of giving relief to that coaſt, no leſs than Spair And having obtained Six 
thouſand Foot from the Queen, they expeQed their Landing at St. Lo, the fattheſt 
Port of Lower Normandy, | | 
With the like variety, and as great danger, did the War tage on the othet fide of 
the Kingdom : For Darphine and Provence (Provinces bordering upon the Duke of 
Savoy, and ſpred in length to the very foot of the Alps) wavered with various fortune 
in the management of Arms. The Duke of Savvy, from the very beginning of the 
War, had applied the greatneſs of his mind to divets, and thoſe not ill-grounded 
hopes : For the affairs of Piedmont being ſecured, by his ſeizing upon the Marqueſate, 
and lying conveniently for the affairs of Dauphine by the neat adjoining of Savoy, he 
hoped by fomenting the League, in ſome ſort to enlarge his confines : On the other 
fide, being intereſſed in Provence by the Towns he holds there, he had an eye ſet upon 
getting the whole, whereof already he poſſeſſed a part : So that he held intelligence in 
both Provinces, and with Money and Artns endeavoured to at vatitage the courſe of his 
deſigns. Nor did his hopes ſtay there, but ſeeing the Kingdom in fo great diftraQtion, 
and ready to break the Salique Law, and to cut off the Legitimate hen of the 
Royal Family in the King of Navarre, there aroſe a certain conceit in him,” that the 
© States might perhaps incline to make choice of him, as being born of a Daughter of 
France, which he thought would prove ſo tnuch the more ealie to him, by how much 
more his name was famous in Arms, and by how much greater tneric he ſhould acquire 
with the Catholick patty, and in ehS opinion of the Pope, the principal mover (in re- 
ſpþe& of Religion) in the determination of the affaits of Fraxce, Nor did he forget 
(whatſoever event theſe deſigns ſhould have) that the opportunity of preſent affairs, 
gave him an occaſion of ſubduing the inhabitants of Geneva, now that the King of 
France, being buſied by himſelf, could not afford thetn any preſent relief. With this 
height of hopes, which increaſed his courage, having ſent his Agents to treat with the 
Duke of Mayenne 3 and having contraRed a reciprocal intelligence with hit, he had 
raiſed a great Body of Horſe and Foot, and had ſent forth Count Frenceſto Martinen- 
go, General of his Artty, into Provence, and his Brother Doti Amedeo of Savoy againſt 
Geneva and by means of the Governours of his Gatifons, he gave help atd afliſtance 
to the Forces of the League in Daupbine, Nor was the beginning unlike the greatneſs 
of his deſign: For the Sieur de Vinr, and the Counteſs 4 Searx, (a Lady of tnote 
than manly ſpirit) who both held for the Leagne in Provence, finding themſelves in- 
ferionr in ſirength-to Monſieur de [a Valette, the Kings Lieutenant, not only willingly 
received ___ and affiſtance from the Duke, but began alſo to treat of giving him 
the Dominion of that Province, and to put themſelves under his proteRion and ſupe- 
tiority: Which being treated and concluded by the Duke , he wetit in perſon to his 
bo Qqq 3 Army, 
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Army, carrying with him ſome addition of Horſe and Foot, which by Commiſſion 
from Spain he had obtained from the Governour of Milan. At his arrival, the Kings 
party, inferiour in ſtrength, going down the wind, (though Les Dignuieres being come 
out of Daxphine into that Province, did labour marvellouſly with his wontcd valour 
and celerity, which were ſingular) the affairs of the League grew up to ſuch a height, 
that his Arms already gave the Law to the whole Country. Wherefore the Duke being 
come into the City of 4ix, where the Parliament of Provence doth reſide, and being 
received'with hoſt pomps and ſolemnities which are wont to be given to Sovereign 
Princes, (though he, imitating the Duke of Mayenne, refuſed to uſe the Cloth of State) 
he was in the Parliament declared Head of the War, and of the Civil Government in 
that Province,to preſerve it in the Union of the Catholicks,and under the obedience and 
Royal State of the Crown of France, 

This buſineſs diſpleaſed the Duke of Mayenre no lefs than it did the King 3 think- 
ing not only that the Duke of Savoy ſought after and uſurped that Authority which 
the general conſent had conferred upon him, but alſo that he had an aim to diſmem- 
ber Provence , and with the help of Nizza and his other Towns , by little and little 
to make himſelf Maſter of it 3 where he wrote ſharp reſenting Letters, not only ts 
the Parliament, but alſo-to the Sieur de Vins, and to the Counteſs, ſhewing them the 
fauk they committed in ſeparating themſelves from the reſt of the Union, and in put- 
ting themſelves in danger fo alienate ſo great, and ſo important a portion of the Crown, 
Theſe Letters wrought a very great effe& in the Sieur de Vizs , an old dependent 
upon the Houſe of Lorain 3 and he began to ſhew himſelf more backward in comply- 
ing with the deſigns, and forwarding the progreſs of the Duke of Sawy: By whoſe 
example the City of Marſeilles, which (following the footſteps of the Parliament) had 
with a readineſs in the people called the Duke betore, began now to repent themſelves, 
and to mutiny. | | 

On the other ſide, the King (grieved to ſee Foreign Forces brought into that Pro- 
vince) had given order to Les Digwieres, that leaving the City of Grensbl?, in Dauphine, 
beſieged 3 as well as he might, he ſhould march with the greateſt number of men he 
poſſibly could, to meet Monſieur de /a Valette in Provence : Whereupon, Les Dignierer, 
accuſtomed from his youth to fight with the difficulties and ambiguities of Fortuue, 
having left the poſts about Grenoble well guarded, to continue the ſiege already begun 
many months before; went with Four hundred Horſe, and Two thouſand Foot in re- 
licf of the Provincials, and kept the Duke of Savoy in trouble and diſquiet, who half 
forſaken by the Catholicks of the Provence, and but ſlenderly ſupplicd by the Spaniards, 


- who were not too well pleaſed with his proceedings, went ſpinning out the time in 


petty encounters, having diſpatched Monſieur de Ligny into Spain, to {et his affairs 
in order with the Catholick King 3 and the Sicur de /2 Croix to the Duke of Mayenze, 
to w_ a was paſt, and to confer about the manner of carxying himſelf for the 
time to Come. _ 

His affairs were much more proſperous in the Territories of Geneva, where having 
to do with the Forces of thoſe Citizens, which were not very powerful, and with Com- 
manders of fmall fame and experience, Don Amadeo had often routed the Enemies in 
the field, beaten up their Quarters, taken many files, overrun and ſacked the Coun- 
try, and finally ftraightned the City on all ſides 3 which with frequent and effeQual 


: importunities ſollicited for relief, ſometimes from the King of France, ſometimes from 


the Canton of Bearne, 


On the contrary, the War in Dauphine went on profperouſly for the King 3 for 
though the Duke of Savoy's Counſellors and Commanders, united with thoſe of the 
League which were in that Province, made great reſiſtance z yet were they not lo 
ſtrong as Colonel Alfonſo Corſo, and Monſieur Les Digwieres, who after he had ſtopt 
the precipice of affairs in Provence, being returned to the ſiege of Grenoble, ſtreightned 
that City in ſuch manner, that after having ſuffered many months, the beſieged about 


obedi- the end of the year, agreed to ſurrender, upon condition not to be moleſted in their 


Conſciences, Goods, or Liberties s that the City ſhould be preſerved in the Catholick 
Religion, and in the State it then was 3 and on the other ſide, that they ſhould acknow- 
ledge King Heyry the Fourth for their lawful Prince , by whoſe appointment they 


. ſhould receive a Gariſon, and a Governour. 


' Duke of Parma, was come (in his return) to St. Q»entin, where watching with 


At this time the King freed from the Spaniſh Army, and from the late fear of the 


wonted 
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wonted diligence for all opportunities, he took a reſolution ſuddenly to aſſault Corby, a 
Town ſeated upon the River Somme, and convenient to bridle the City of Amzens, the 
Head of that Province, which held of the party of the League: With this delign he 
removed his Camp from the Walls of St. 2xentin in the dusk of the evening ; but in 
his march finding all the Country up, and that the Villages furiouſly rung their Toque- 
faints, he could not get to the Walls of Corby, till within an hour before day. There 
the hope of effefting his intent appeared no leſs uncertain 3 for they found the whole 
Town in arms, and the defendents with Torches and Fires, ready toſuſtain the affaule, 
whereof they - had been advertiſed by the cries and tumult of the Country people: And 
yet Monſieur d* Humiers coming up with the Regiments of St. Denis and Parabiere 
about break of day, cauſed a Pctard to be faftned to the Iron Gate of a Channel that 
came out of the Town on the lower ſide, which falling ſuddenly by the violence of 
the fire, the Foot advanced, ſome to the Channel which was frozen, ſome with Scaling- 
Ladders to the Wall adjoining, to give the aſſault z which though it were conſtantly 
received by the defendents, * who ran together boldly to hinder their entry at their Iron 
Gate, and to make good the Walls 3 yet the Sicur de Belle-Foxrtiere, Governous of the 
Town, being ſlain in the firſt encounter , and many of the ſtouteſt Souldiers falling, 
after a moſt bloody fight of three hours, the Town remained in the Kings power, who 
after his late misfortunes, thought he had concluded the year very proſperouſly. 


\ From Corby he marched to Senlis, ſeated juſt upon the way which leads from Picardy 
towards Paris; and there in the beginning of the year, he began to diſpoſe his coun- 
ſels, to ſet his affairs in order, and find means to diſſolve and ſubdue the League. But 
he was no leſs troubled which way to keep his Catholicks, than he was to draw toge- 
ther ſufficient Forces to overcome the Enemy 3 for having promiſed from the Autumn 
of the year Eighty-nine,, that in March following he would call an Aſſembly, to the 
end, he might be inſtructed in the Catholick Faith with that honour that befitted his 
perſon, _ not having been able to perform his promiſe, becauſe the chief ations of 
the War hapned in that time, the battel of Tory, and after that the fiege of Paris, and 
the coming of the Spaniſh Army (to his loſs) now, That by their departure, and by 
the diminution of the Enemy, he ſeemed to be in a quiet condition, he was called 
upon by the tacite conſent of diſcreet perſons, to obſerve his promiſe 3 and thoſe that 
had not ſo much reſpect, or that were affectionate to Religion, murmured publickly, 
and complained as if they were deluded and deceived. But more openly the Parlia- 
ment of Bowrdeaux, which with much ado had been drawn to the Kings obedience by 
the Mareſchal de Matignon's diligent care, and arts of governing, now ſeeing his Con- 
verſion was deferred, began to reſent it, and at this time had ſent their firlt Preſident 
and two Counſcllors to beſeech his Majeſty to take a final reſolution 3 the Catholicks 
not being able to quiet their Conſciences, unleſs they ſaw him reduced to the true Re- 
ligion, held for ſo many Ages by all the moſt Chriſtian Kings his glorious Predeceſ- 
. fors. Which Commiſſion having been fully and effeQually —— by the Deputies, 
though the King ſeemed to take their Petition in good part, and anſwered it favourably, 
yet inwardly being troubled, and ſtung to the quick, he ſaw not what courſe he might 
take as a middle way which might give ſatisfaQion to both parties. He ſaw the foun- 
dation of his affairs was ſetled in great part upon the Hugonots 3 for his command 
was no where more full, than in the places under their obedience 3 and the Catholick 
Provinces divided between themſelves, were ſhared between the two Factions, ſo that 
neither declared abſolutely for him : He argued within himſelf from the example of 
things paſt, how much miſchief for the molt part comes by forſaking old friendſhips 
and confederacies, to give ones ſelf up wholly to the will and diſcretion of new ones ; 
He conſidered, that not having changed his Religion at that time when being more 
ſtrong and victorious he might have done it with his reputation 3 now that he was 
declined in ſtrength , it might ſeem he did it timerouſly by force 3 the need he had 
at that very preſent of the affiſtance of the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, and of the 
Queen of England , repreſented it ſelf unto him, ſo that he was neceſſitated to think 
of not making them diſtruſtful of them. But on the other ſide, he knew moreover that 
if he loſt the Catholicks, he ſhould no longer have ſtrength to reſiſt 3 and that, except 
the, Name of King of France , he ſhould return unto the ſame condition wherein he 
found - himſelf fo iraightned, before he went from Rochel, In this uncertainty of 
mind he knew but two remedies 3 one, to give full fatisfaQtion to the Great Ones 
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of his Army, to the end that they not ſtirring, all the reſt might ſtay likewiſe 3 the other, 
to keep his men in perpetual exerciſe, that idleneſs and reſt might not ſuggeſt thoſe 
thoughts unto them. For this cauſe, knowing how great authority the Duke of Ne- 
Vers Fad in the Catholick party, and how conſpicuous his ations were, as a Prince 
that had always given teſtimony of Conſcience and Religion , he conferyed upon him 
the Government of Champagne, a great and principal Province, and which he had long 
before defired : And to the Baron de Byron, for the eminent reputation of his Father, 
and for his own merit and valour, beſides the Office of Field-Mareſchal, he promiſed 
the dignity of High-Admiralz and uſing terms of infinite kindneſs to all the reſt, 
ewe] himſelf gracious and liberal, always diſpoſing places and honours to thoſe Ca» 
tholick Lords, who for birth, deſert, or ancient devotion towards the Church, were 
proper to keep thoſe loyal who were like to fall away becauſe of the delay of his pro- 
miſes. And that he might not give way to idleneſs, and to thoſe thoughts that take 
birth from thence, he recalled the Duke of Eſþrnon to his Army, not only with a de« 
fire to reconcile hirn unto himſelf, but alſo to make uſe of him , and likewiſe of the 
Duke of Nevers, (who at that time beſieged Provins) the Duke of Longueville, the 
. Count de St. Pant his Brother , and many other Catholick Lords 3 intending when 
- he had drawn them together, to ſet himſelf upon ſome enterpriſe, which with the ad- 
vancement of his own. affairs, might keep every one of thetn honourably im« 

loyed. 
: After this reſolution, ſucceeded that of gathering Forces, that he might be able not 
only to oppoſe the progreſs of the Spaniards in Bretagne, and the attempts of the Duke 
of Savoy in Provence; but alfo fo to re-inforce his Army, that if the Duke of Parms 
fhonld return and join with the Duke of Lorain, he might be equal to refiſt them in 
the Field. Nor being to addreſs himſelf for ſupplies of money, and to obtain a nutne« 
rous leavy of men to any others, than the Queen of England, and the Proteftant Princes 
of Germany 3 ſince he ſaw both ſhe and they were ſlack and cold alike, he determined 
to ſend a perſon of eminent vertue, quality, and authority unto them, who conferring 
with every Prince in particular , and afterwards caſting up the whole , and treating 
with all in general, might be able to procure that fruit which the urgent neceſſity of his 
affairs required; Firſt he thought upon the Mareſchal de Byron, a man of renowned 
fame and prudence , <qual to ſo great an exigent 3 but then judging him much more 
neceffary for the conduct of his Army, becauſe the Order, Diſcipline, and Foundation 
of all enterpriſes reſted chiefly upon him, he reſolved to ſend Henry de 1a Towr, Viſ 
count de Turenne, a man not only by ancient Converfation, and by having run the 
ſame fortune with him, long known to be moſt faithful 3 but alſo for his wiſdom and 
ſingular eloquence ſufficient to manage a bufinefs of fo great importance , and more» 
over for Valour and Military Diſcipline fit to lead and conduQ thoſe Supplies that - 
fhould be granted 3 and ſo much the rather, becauſe he being a Hugonot , would be 
fo much the more acceptable, and proper to negotiate with Princes of the ſame Reli- 
gion 3 ſince Monfienr de Beanvis, who till the death of the late King had been Am- 
baſſador to Queen Elizabeth, being a Catholick, was not very well received; and the 
Count de Schombergh, who had already been a long time in Germany, was likewiſe in 
reſpeQ of his Religion grown ſuſpe&ed to the Duke of Saxony, and to Prince Caſmir, 
the Guardian of his young Nephew the Palatine of the Rhine 3 but much more tothe 
Marquiſs of Brandenburgh, who was jealous that he, under colour of negotiating the 
Kings affairs, endeavoured to diſcover their intents, and found their defigns, to make 
them known unto the party of the League. 

The Viſcount went prefently into England, where thimgs were not fo well difpoſed 
in fayour of the King, but that the Queen thought to make her advantage of his pre+ 
fent exigency, and upon occafton of the neceſſity he was in, to induce him to reftore 
Calais unto her, or elfe to give fome other Fortreſs of no lefs importance into her 
hands; a-thing not only defired by all the Kings that had poſſeſſed that Crown, but 
impariently longed for by all the people of Erg/and. But becauſe the bufineſs was to 
be cunningly treated of, nor did the Queen want prudence or dexterity to manage it, 
fhe firſt made known that the Merchants of her Kingdom demanded to have a fecure 
Port uport the Coaſts of Framce,where their ſhips might put in and ſecure their perſons and 
goods when they had occafion. Then ſhe urged the reaſons ſhe had to defire it from 4 
King that was her Friend and Confederate, and whom ſhe always called by the name of 
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Predeceſſors, by reaſon of the Duke of Guiſe*s unjuſt Uſurpation of the Town of Ca- 
lais, due unto her Crown by the poſſeſſion of ſo many Ages. But becauſe the Viſcount 
with no leſs induſtry, did not openly deny to ſatisfie her, but avoided and deferred 
it with ſeveral excuſes. ſometimes alledging the hatred that would thereby reſult unto 
the King , not yet eſtabliſhed , if he ſhould think to alienate any place : That the revolt 
of the Catholicks , ( who were already more than moderately offended and diſguſted) 
would follow upon it: ſometimes telling the Queen her ſelf, that ſhe ought not to make 
that demand at that preſent, leſt ſhe ſhould ſhew a deſire to put the King upon a ne- 
ceflity of conſenting unto it, and in the urgency of his occaſions put (as they ſay) the 
nooſe about his neck, ſhe ſeemed to deſiſt, and reſerving the preſſing of that point till 
the time that the promiſes were to be fulfilled, which would be a more proper and, a 
more urging gonjuncture. In the mean time, the Viſcount obtained that ſhe ſhould 
lend the King One hundred thouſand Crowns for the Levies that were to be made; 
That ſhe ſhould ſend the Six thouſand Foot we ſpoke of, into Bretagne, for relict of 
the Prince of Dombes : That along with * him, ſhe ſhould ſend Horatio Pallavicino (a 
Gexoniſe, who for Religion was fled into that Iſland) to perſwade the States of Hol- 
land, and the Princes of Germany to affiſt the King with men and money on their part: 
and ſhe promiſed likewiſe , that if the Duke of Parma moved again to return into 
Franc?, ſhe would powerfully aſſiſt Grave Marwrice of Nſſ2#, and the Hollanders, to 
make a ſtrong diverlion, by entxing into Brabant and Flanders. 

' With this Agreement the Viſcount being gone out of England, and come to the 
Hague, obtained from the States of Holland, not that which he pretended, which was 
Thirty thouſand Crowns ready money, but Three thouſand Foot paid, which were 
to unite themſelves with thoſe Forces that were to be raiſed in Germany though after- 
wards, by reaſon of the urgency of their affairs, that promiſe alſo remained without 
effet. With the Princes of Germany there was much more to do, becauſe there were 
many of them, and their intereſts different : but the Viſcount carried himſelf with (6 
much dexterity, being opportunely affilted by Pallavicino, that in the end, of ſome he 
obtained men, of ſome money, and took order for the levying of Four thouſand Horſe 
and Eight thouſand Foot, which with a convenient Train of Artillery and Ammuni- 
tion, ſhould be ready at the beginning of the Summer to march with him under the 
command of Chriſtian Prince of Anbalt, for-the aſſiftance of. the King of France. 

The thoughts that troubled the Duke of Mayenne , were not very different from 
thoſe that perplexed the King : for there being many Princes of his Family who pre- 
tended no leſs than he, he could not hind means to fatisfhe them all 3 and to the other 
Lords and Commanders of that party, who continually demanded money to maintain 
the Souldiery , it was impoſſible to give a full ſatisfaction : whereupon many being 
diſpleaſed, and many falling off, he tcarcd a diviftion, and that ſome would reſolve to 
go over to the Kings party 3 which was much to be doubted : for on the one fide, the 
people thought themſelves extraordinarily burthened, and were no longer able to bear 
the loſſes and incommodities of the War : on the other fide, the Souldiers were not 
contented with any kind of licentiouſneſs 3 nor did they ever ceaſe crying out for liber- 
ty, pay, rewards and fatisfations : but amongſt them all, the Parifians, as they were 
chief of the party, ſo were they chiet in their complaints, not only becauſe they ſaw 
not that progreſs which from the beginning they had fancied to themſelves 3' but be- 
cauſe the contributions and charges incicaſed without end, they accuſed the Duke of 
want of conduct, or of too greedy a delire to engroſs all to himſelf, or of extream 
profuſeneſs and prodigality of other mens moneys : nor did they conſider what a huge 
gulf a Civil War is, and how many intereſled particulars were to be provided for in all 
parts of the Kingdom. To this were added the practices of the Spaniſh Minilters, 
who, not to ſuffer the authority of the Duke of Mayenne (whom they thought little 
inclined to follow their dehzgns) to grow too exceſſive, and to put the Catholick Kin 
in greater reputation and favour with the people, magnifying the expences, ſupplics _ 
proviſions which had been afforded them, cried out againlt the ill management of the 
Duke, who for want of well employing them, had reaped ſo little advantage. 

There were ſome diſcontents between him and the Duke of Lorain : for he having 
takenVilla Franca, the Duke of Mayenne, becauſe it was a place belonging to the Crown, 
pretended to nominate the Governour , and to place the Gariſon : and the Duke of 
Lorain having taken it at his own charge, and with the induſiry and blood of his 
men, contended that he ought to be the diſpoſer and malter of it 3 and being incenſed 
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that he had not obtained his deſire, he aroſe from the ſiege of Montealto, which he had 
begun, alledging that he would not have the fruits of his pains and dangers converted 
ro the uſe of others: but theſe were but ſprouts that grew from a decper root : for 
the Duke of Loraiv, who pretended to the pre-eminence as Head of the Family, knew 
that the Duke of Mayenne did not only poſſeſs the top, and count himſelf ſuperiour 
now, as Lieutenant-General of the State of France, but had alfo a deſign to advance 
himſelf to the Crown 3 to the pretenſions whereof , he thought the right of a Son 
born of a Daughter of France to be more valid , and conceived it reaſonable that all 
the reſt of the Houſe ſhould give place to the Head of the Family, But theſe ſe» 
cret thoughts, which were yet internally hid, did not let things break out to a manifeſt 
diſcord. 

Greater were the diſguſts with the Duke of Nemarrs , who (of a bold generous 
courage,. but of a proud diſdainful nature, having conſtantly and valiantly defended 
and made good the City of Paris, beyond all mens belief) pretended to no leſſer place 
than to be his Brothers Licutenant-General, and to have ſu e Authority in the af 
fairs of Paris, as their Preſerver and Governour ; which being a thing of great jea» 
loufic to the Duke of Mayerne , who would not that any other ſhould meddle in the 
Government, and that the affairs of Parir (the foundation of the L_ ſhould noe 
only be d by him, but that they ſhould not be ſo much as touched by anothers 
hand they diſagreed in ſuch manner about the cleRion of the Prevoſt des Merchands, 
and the other Magiſtrates, that the Duke of Mayenne, without making him or any body 
elſe acquainted with it, choſe them to his own liking and ſatisfaftion, without demur. 
ring upon thoſe that were propoſed and favoured by others 3 judging it to be ſo tender 
and ſo important a matter, that the reſpeQs which moved him to it, ought not to be 
imparted to any body : but the eleCtion being divulged, the Duke of Nemours (making 
open clamour, that thoſe were refuſed who had done beſt ſervice in the fiege 3 and on 
the contrary, men were choſen either of little truſt, or no valour) told the Duke of 
Mayenne, that with ſuch like Magiſtrates as thoſe, he had not heart enough to defend 
and maintain Paris as he had formerly done, and that therefore he did ſurrender up his 
Government to him : which falling out luckily according to the Dukes intention, he 
made no difficulty to take the ſurrender, and preſently inveſted in the Government his 
eldeſt Son Charles Emanuel Duke of Eſguillon, giving him for his Lieutenant (during 
his minority) the Marquiſs de Belix, a man wholly at his devotion : at which, though 
the Duke of Nemours ſhewed himfelf highly incenſed, and no leſs than he, the Pari- 
fians, who, by reaſon of his late defence of them, bore a wonderful great affeQion to 
him, yet matters were compoſed on this manner 3 That the Marquifſs of St. Sorlin, Ne- 
moxrs his Brother , ſhould have the Government of Daxphine 3 and that he himſelf 
ſhould have Forces and Money affigned him, to make War in his Government of Ly 
0153 to which he went without delay : being neither well ſatisfied with his Brother, 
nor openly diſguſted. 

But more grievous were the complaints of Madam de Guiſe, who with tears and 
womaniſh lamentations made her moan every hour, that among ſo many enterpriſes, 
there was no attempt thought of to free her ſon 3 and that Colonel Alfonſo Corſo (one 
of the Complotters of the death of the late Duke of Gxiſe her Husband)) having been 
taken in ſome encounter, was not torn in pieces in revenge, but ſet at liberty for a ran- 
ſom of thirty thouſand Crowns 3 and finally, that the Widow Dutcheſs of Longuevile 
having been kept priſoner, in ſtead of treating to exchange her for her Son , they 
treated of exchanging her for the Duke d* Elbexf. To which, though anſwer was 
made, that the Duke her Son was in a place environed with the Kings Forces, which 
they could not come at without a great Army, and without being Maſters of the field 
and nevertheleſs that divers Treaties had been held to that effect : That Colonel 4 
Fonſo being a priſoner of War, it was not lawful to do him any outrage, nor take away 
his life 3 and that the thirty thouſand Crowns had proved of great advantage to the 
publick affairs : That there never had been a Treaty of giving the Dutcheſs of Longue- 
ville in exchange for the Duke 4? Elbexf, till after the King had declared he would 
not free the Duke of Gziſe upon any exchange 3 yet ſhe nevertheleſs, being a queru- 
lous woman, and full of diſdain, ceaſed not to diſturb all buſineſſes, and fill all ears 
with her lamentation. Nor could the Duke of Mayenne agree with the Duke of Mer- 
c#xr; for, having ſetled a firm reſolution in his mind, that no part of the Crown ſhould 


be diſmembred under his Government, he was very much grieved that Mercaur ſhould 
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atternpt to appropriate Bretagne to himſelf; and ſhould hold ſecret intelligences and 
practices with the Spaniards. | | bo YER 

To the thought of home-bred diſcords was added the trouble of foreign ſupplies, 
which he ſaw not to anſwer his expeQation 3 for he found the Duke of Savoy had de- 
ſigns and pretenſions of too much intereſt , whereby in ſtead of ſuccouring and affiſt- 
ing, he ſeem*d rather to divide and diſmember the party of the League ,: and knew 
that the Duke of Parma and the other Spaniſh Miniſters had but little inclination to 
aſfiſt him ſo powerfully , that under their favour he might be able to make an end of 
the War 3 but he perceived they ſpun out the time in length, looking for ſome oppor- 
tunity to promote their own defigns: The change of the Pope did much more affli& 
him for though Sixtus Rites in the later months of his life, (grown ſufpitious of 
the dealings of the Spaniards, and diſpleaſed at the ſharp proceedings of the Conde de 
Olivares ) ſhewed himſelf alienated from the League, and little ſatisfied with the car- 
riage of buſineſſes, and perhaps diſpoſed toward a reconciliation with the King, if 
he had given occaſion for it by his converſion yet the new eleGion of Cardinal Sfons 
drato with the name of Gregory the Fourteenth did not ſatisfic him at the fisſt, judg- 
ing, him to depend ſo much upon , and to be fo cloſely united unto Spain, that he 
would not move, but in the Catholick Kings ſteps 3 and beſides that, of fo flack a na- 
ture, (as Fame with a general conſent reported him) that there was little life or quick- 
neſs to be hoped for in his reſolutions. Amidſt this confuſion of thoughts, thinking 
principal aim ought to be to increaſe his ſtrength ſo much, as to be Maſter of the 
field, becauſe by that means the ſtreightning of the City being hindered, the Parifians 
would be appeaſed, and the reputation of Victory would keepall humours in awe z he 
ſet himſelf with his uttermoſt endeavours to augment his Forces in the Kingdom, 
and diſpatched Prefident Feannin (a man of ſingular prudence, and incomparable dex- 
terity in matters of Government) to the King of Spain and to the Pope he ſent his 
Secretary Bandoin Sieur des Portes, who for his long experience in the affairs of the 
Court, where he had been bred in the times of the late Kings, and for the vivacity of 
his underſtanding was thought fit to quicken the flowneſs, and forward the determi- 
nations of the Pope and to theſe his Agents he not only gave in charge to make 
great haſte in their journeys 3 but alſo, as their principal end, to procure from both 
theſe Princes a firm, ſetled, ſpeedy, and powerful ſupply of men and money. 


With theſe deſigns and preparations came in the year 1591, at the very beginning 
whereof the Parifians attempted the enterpriſe of St. Denis. The City thirſted much 
after the recovery of that place 3 for ſtanding but two leagues from thence, and upon 
the paſs that leads into the moſt fertil Plains of the Iſle of France, it did much hinder 
the bringing in of Victualz and the Gariſon that was there over-running the whole 
Country, did exceedingly moleſt and obſtruct the ways. That which gave them hope 
of an happy iſſue, was, that the place was almoſt empty of inhabitants, and only 
kept by three hundred Foot, and one hundred and fifty Horſe , which though they 
rov*d very boldly about the fields, yet were they not ſufficient to maintain the com- 
paſs of the walls, which of themſelves were very weak, and in ſome places broken 
and faln down 3 and that which ordinarily ſerves to ſtrengthen and defend a place, 
(to-be ſeated in the midſt of Fenns that encompals it, and to have a Moat always 
full of Water) did in this ſeaſon ſerve for the conveniency of thoſe that would af- 
fault it , all the Waters being with the infinite cold frozen round about, ſo that 
_ made a firm Bridge, and did facilitate the paſſage and way to come to the 

ault, 

The Governour of the place was the Sicur de Viq, (lately come in the room of 
Lavardin) who though he uſed all poſſible endeavours to keep good guards in it, yet 
the weakneſs of the Gariſon, and the continual ſending parties abroad to ſtop the 
ways, tired out his men, and made them in that extream cold weather, not very care= 
ful to make good the Wall : Many there were that thought the enterpriſe not feiſable, 
by reaſon of the ſmall number of men that could be ſent from Paris : But the Chevalier 
d' Aumale, a Friend to bold reſolutions, and well informed of the fiate of the Town, 
undertook the managing of it, and with One thouſand Foot, and Two hundred Horſe; 
marched out by night at the Gate which (becauſe it ſtands that way) is called by the 
ſame name; and having taken a little compaſs, drew near to the Town on that ſide 
which joining to the Abby., he knew ( as moſt remote ) was kept with the leaft 
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1591. diligence where having found the Ice -in every place very firm, and particularly in 
- the Moat, he cauſed four Ladders to be ſet up againſt the Walt with fo great ſilence, 

that they were not diſcovered by the Guards, in that part very thinly ſet. There 

went up two Captains with four and'twenty Souldiers fully armed, and having found 

no obſtacle, made themſelves Maſters of the Gate adjoining , which being broken 

The _—_ open, the Chevalier d' Aumale himſelf entred on foot before em all, with his Sword 
ts. pul drawn, and after him the reſt of his men marching up in order to poſſeſs themſtlves 
oi. Braſh gan of the place. The Governour having heard the noiſe, and being informed that the 
ſtance enters Enemy had already taken the Gate, and were gotten upon the Wall 3 grown deſperate 
with all bis to ſee that 'by the negligence of his Sovldiers, he thould lofe'all the honour he had 
Governor @potten in fo many years of. his life ſpent fortunately m War, —_—_— horſeback with 
yore only thirty of his. men that followed him, and being reſolved to die, and not to ſur- 
ges, and routs viye his oWn ruine, he cauſed 'two Trumpets he had with him to ſound furiouſly, to 
Ch me make the Enemy believe the number of thoſe that charged was greater, and, with his 
d' Aumale be» Beaver down. ruſhed boſdly upon the Front of the Squadron, that was maxching in 
og be cheoze Order up the high firect toward the Market-place. The fury of the horſes in the un- 
and left dead. certainty of a very dark- night, (the Commanders not having been willing to fire the 
houſes, left they ſhould totally deſtroy the Town) put the foot in diſorder 3 in which 

tumult, while the Chevalier d Azmale turning about, and reproving his men, endea« 

voured to make them ſtand, and to ſet thera again in order, being wounded with a 

thruſt in the throat, fell ſuddenly dead upon the ground 3 and his men having no longer 

Tt was obſer= either ſtrength, courage, order or reſolution, flying , fell foul upon the other Squa- 
Ce ies © drons, and, diſordering themſelves from one to another , they got out at theiſame 
d* Awmate fell Gate, and _— being purſued by any body, ran with all their might till they came 
Ne iofefen to Paris, there remaining above a hundred of them, either flain by the defendents, or 


Inn whoſe fign 
was # Sword trampled under foot in the flight. The Sicur de Viq having recovered the Town, and 


extbroiered  edtetned his fortarie by his own -valour, gave the King an account of the ſucceſs, and 
Hower-ce- did not only win great commendations, but alſo obtained of him a rich Abby, which 


luces,and that 


his body being Had been poſſeſſed by the Chevalier & Armale with the title of the Croſs of . Fernſalem, 
fer in the ., Thoſe that were curious obſerved, that the Chevalier fell dead before the door of an 
urch, was . . 

"awn by Ton whoſe ſign was the Eſpte Royale; and they eſteemed it a much greater prodigy, 

_— * be that being laid upon the Bier in the Church of the Friers of St. Denis, his Carcaſs the 
Ras,  - Night following was all gnawed and mangled by the Motes. 

| The example of this miſchance did not with-hold the King from attempting (though 

Prefidemt . upon a better foundation) to ſurpriſe the City of Paris in the ſame manner. The fuft 

1g Roby Prefident Briſſo#, who ſo voluntarily (not to ſay precipitately) had made himſelf the 

adherents to. head and Author in the Parliament of adhering to the League, perceiving now (as 

having cnang- his Friends aid) that the ends of the Great Ones were not ſo fincere toward the pub- 

ed his min®» lick good, as he at firſt was perſwaded they were or (as his ill-willers ſaid) corrupted 

ions in favor by the great promiſes which were made him from the King, by certain perſons who 

of the King- were priſoners in the City 3 or (zs the general opinion was) drawn by the inſtability 

of his own nature, had ſecretly begun to favour the Politicks, (for ſo they called thoſe 

that were affeQed to the King) who taking courage from his proteQion, did already 

make a conſiderable Body , and began to conſult which way to make the City revolt, 

and ſubmit it to the obedience of the King. The attempts and practices of theſe men 

were afliſted by the careleſs nature of the Prevoſt des Merchands, who either did not 

believe, or did not heed the relations that were made to him nor did he uſe any care 

or induſtry to interrupt thoſe new deſigns, the report whereof was very common : 

But that which more favoured the Kings party, was the ill fatisfaQion of the people, 

not only tired with ſcarcity of Vitual, and the hard duty they underwent continually 

in guarding the Walls, but alſo ſtomaching that the Marquiſs de Belin, a man of ordi- 

nary condition, and. of an unaQtive nature, ſhould be put upon them fer a Governour, 

whereas they, were wont to have formerly the firſt Princes of the Blood, and the moſt 

eminent Officers of the Crown, The Duke of Mayenne was abſent, the Duke of Ne- 

monrs far off and diſcontented, and the Chevalier 4 Anmale lately dead, whoſe fierce» 

neſs was wont to keep life in that party. All theſe things concurring, invited the King 

to make fome attempt upon that City : And what perſwaded him much rather, was a 

defire not to keep his Army idle, but to employ it in ſome enterpriſe, which for the 

qe thereof, might keep it in ſome a&tion full 'of expeQation. Wherefore 

the Dukes of Nevers and Eſp:rnon , who were ſent for before , being now my 
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and moreover thinking ſome praQices now ripe which he held with his dependents 
in the City, he meant to help ſtrength with cunning on this manner : .That Fourſcote 
Commanders and Reformadoes, diſguiſed in the habit of Country-fellows, with as 
many horſes laden with meal,ſhould go to the Porte St.Honore to be let in after midnight, 
(becauſe, in reſpeQ of the frequent parties that ſcoured the ways, proviſions were 
commonly brought and received by night) and that theſe ſecretly armed, ſhould at 
their entrance ſtrive to poſſeſs themſelves of the Gate, being aſſiſted by an hundred 
men armed Cap-a-pe that followed them, in which tumult he had privately given or- 
der that thoſe of his party ſhould make ſome commotion within, but on the oppoſite 
fide to the Gate that was aſſaulted, and ſhould endeavour to ſeize upon St. Faques, or 
St. Merceau 3 and that at the ſame time the Army on the fide of St. Honore, Montmar- 
tre, and St. Denis, ſhould come up cloſe to ſcale the Walls : with which affaults, which 
were all to happen at one inſtant , he firmly hoped either to enter by force, or to be 
willingly received into the City his adherents not ceaſing to uſe many practices to raiſe 
the people in ſeveral places . Theſe things were reſolved on for the twentieth day of 
Fanuary z the night whereof, though it had not been rainy, muſt nevertheleſs needs 
@ have been dark , the Moon ſetting: towards midnight. But the Duke of Eſpernor's 
paſſing by Beaumont, and his being joined with the Kings Army, and the Duke of Ne- 
vers having, done the ſame, leaving the ſiege he had laid to Provixs without any appa- 
rent reaſon 3 the Baron de Guiry's having paſſed the River at Lagny, to unite himſelf 
with the reſt, and the ſeeing the King lie ſtill in a place ſo near them, had pur a jea- 
louſic into the Princeſſes who reſided in Parit : whereupon they did effectually exhort 
the Marquiſs de Belin to take care of the City,ſome ſign being already diſcovered of the 
| firſt Prefidents inclinations, and of the machinations of many others, who went about 
{tirring up the common people. The Marquiſs, excited by the earneſt perſwaſion of 
thoſe Ladies, began to apply his mind to the things that were told him 3 and falling* 
into the ſame ſuſpition, upon the eighteenth day he publiſhed a moſt ſevere Proclas 
mation, That any commotions or tumult happening in the City, every one, at the ting- 
ing of the Palace-Bell, and the others of every Pariſh, ſhould take Arms, and come 
forth of their houſes into the ſtreet, but that no man ſhould ſtir out of that Quarter 
wherein he ordinarily dwelt, upon pain of death without mercy : and he gave order 
to the Maſters of the ſeveral * Quarters ſtrialy'to obſerve the motion of every onez 
from whence it came to paſs that the Politicks, being fewer, were kept and watcht by 
the much greater number, and that being diſperſed in their ſeveral Quarters, they 
could not meet together in a Body to molelt or to make themſelves Maſters of any part 
of the City, all which alſo by this command were equally guarded; But the figns 
and ſuſpitions ſtill increaſing, by the diſcovery of certain Souldiers belonging to St. De- 
xis, who were taken by the Sieur de Tremont as they were ſcowring the Country, from 
whom they underſtood that there were Scaling-ladders and other inſtruments proper 
to aſſault places withal, providing in that Town. . The Princeſſes anxious aad ſolli- 
. Citous, ſent for the Governour unto them in the houſe of Madam de Montpenfier, and 
delired him to make the Porte St. Honore preſently to be ſhut up and lined with carth, 
as being weaker , and more expoſed to danger than the reſt z which was diligently 
performed upon the nineteenth day 3 and the Sieur de Tremblecowrt was put there to 
guard it, with his Regiment of Lorainers. The Marquiſs de Menelay's Regiment 
went to keep the Ports of St. Denis and Montmartre z and Collalto's Germans ſtayed to 
guard the Fauxbourgs beyond the River. 

Upon the twentieth day in. the afternoon, the King | not being advertiſed of the 
orders given in the City, becauſe extraordinary care had been taken, that none ſhould 
ſtir out of the Gates] took his way towards Paris. Monſieur de Viq Governour of 
St. Denis, led the fourſcore that were diſguiſed in the habit of Country-men 3 and the 
other hundred were commanded by the Sicur de Lavardin. After theſe, followed the 
Baron de Byron with one thouſand and two hundred Fire-locks, which were to march 
up to poſſeſs themſelves of the gatez and behind them were four Squadrons of four 
hundred men apiece, who, armed breft and head, were to advance to the Wall on the 
fide toward Montmartre and St. Denis, there to ſet the Scaling-ladders 3 and theſe were 
led by the Sieurs de Guiry, de Dunes, d* Humiers, and de 1s Noxe : after theſe marched 
the Swiſſes, with three ſmall pieces of Artillery,two Petards,to be made uſe of if occaſion 
were, and all other inſtruments ſerviceable for this aſſault. The King himſelf was in the 
Rereguard, with the Dukes of Eſpernon and Longweville, and eight hundred a ; 
picks ; Rrx 2 | who, 
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who, being alightcd from their Horſes, and very well armed, had their Swords and Pi 
ftols, with which they. were to fall on where need ſhould: require : and laſt of all, the 
Duke of Nezers, with the xelt of the Cavalry, flood. in Arms ta maintain the field, 
Afoon as the firſt were arrived with their loads of Corn and Meal, demanding to be 
let-in, they ſpoke with Tremblecourt , who, being made wary by ſuſpition, talked a 
long while with them 3 and afſoon as he knew them, he | to hold them in hand] gave 
order they ſhould go down to the entry of the River, and that there they ſhould be 
received by the boats that waited for that purpoſe and preſently, by ringing of a 
Bell , he gave the Alarm to the City, and the Souldiers in Arms went readily up ta 
the Works. The fourſcore retired a little back 3 and making ſhew that they would 
obey, and go down toward the River, gave the King intelligence cf the noiſe that 
was in the City, [ whereof he was already advertiſed by the ſound of the Bells] and 
deſired to know what was to be done. D* Humiers and the Baron de Byron were of 
opinion that the Scaling-ladders ſhould be ſet up, and @ Petard faſtened to the Gate ; 
but all the other Commanders thought it. was not a thing to be attempted, and that 
(the Plot not having ſucceeded) to uſe force was too full of danger, and altogether 
hopeleſs : wherefore, after they had made a ſtand for a while, to ſee if their paxty 
within did make.any Commotion, and this thought not ſucceeding neither, they faced 
about 3 and leaving the Cavalry to make good their Retreat, returned in the ſame order 
to their former Quarters. 

This attempt wrought an effe@ very different from the Kings intention: for the 
Pariſians unſatisfied with the Duke of Mayenne, for that —= all occaſions he left them 
with a weak Gariſon, expoſed to theſe dangers, and ſeeing the King continually 
bent to do them miſchief, they were contented | being perſwaded by the Catholick 
Kings Niinifters] to receive into the City the Spaniſh Tertia of 1diaques, and another 
of Neapolitans, which was Pietro Gaetano's, commanded by Don Aleſſandro de Monti y 
which did not only confirm and ſtrengthen the Kings Enemies, and ſuppreſs his Friends 
and Adherents, but did alſo put the City in danger of remaining at laſt at the devo» 
tion of the Spaniards. Yet did there preſently tollow another conſequent to the ad- 
vantage of his affairs : for the Duke of Mayenne (who had conſented to the reſolution 
of the Pariſfians, not to loſe them utterly, though it difpleaſed him much, that, as not 
confiding in him, they ſhould fall off to the proteRion of foreigners) being confirmed 
in his ſuſpition that the Spaniards had particular deſigns of their own, and that they 
fought to diſturb his authority, and to make their prot of the inſtability of the Paris 
tians, quickened the Treaty of Agreement, which, by the means of Monſieur de Ville 
roy, had never been intermitted with the High Chancellor and the Mareſchal de Byron; 
and not having been able upon any terms to obtain a Truce and free Commerce between 
the two parties, he was contented the King ſhould give fo many Safe-conducts, that 
the Deputies might meet together from all the Provinces, to conſult in common of the 
means to conclude a Peace, with the ſafety of Religion, and the acknowledgment of 
the King; which paſſed fo far, that for many. days the Peace was held to be abſolutely 
concluded. But as the opinions of men are unſetled, and the moſt important deter- 
minations are altered by petty accidents, the Duke of Mayenxe in the mean time while - 
the ſafe-conduQts were diſpatching, (in the grant whereof the King was for ſome days 
backward) having found the firmneſs of the Parliament in favour of him., and the 
weakneſs of the Gariſon that was received into Paris, not being in all both Spaniards 
and Neopolitans above One thouſand and three hundred Foot 3 a number fitter to (a- 
{atishe the people in appearance, than to bridle the City : Nor being yet able to wean 
himſelf from his conceived hopes, as ſoon as he had received the fafe-conduQts, he 
diſpatched them with Letters added to all the Provinces, that they ſhould . meet toge- 
ther in the City of Rheims in Champagne, not to apply themſelves to Peace (as had - 
been agreed) but to make eleQion of a new King 3 which as ſoon as it was known 
and divulged abroad, the King finding himſelf deceived, ; fince now the talk was of 
aſſembling the Deputies to his prejudice, which he had permitted to meet together to 
treat of a re-union and peace between the two parties; having made grievous complaints 
thereof to Villeroy, he recalled his fafe-condudts, and gave cominand, that all the Depu- 
tics that ſhould fall into the hands of any of his party, ſhould without delay be put to 
death 3 which nevertheleſs would not have hindred the Duke of Mayenne from calling. 
the Aﬀſembly : But things not being yet ripe, nor diſpoſed fully in the manner he de- 
fired; under pretence of that fear, the Convocation of the States was ſuffered to va* 
niſh inſenſibly of it ſel The 
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The Dukes hopes were augmented by the Declaration of Gregory the Fourteenth, 
' who (as the reſolutions of Popes, are almoſt ever hot and earneſt at their firſt coming 


in) deſpiſing that legmatick humour which Sixt#s (not to foment. with the colour of tolvesto ſend 


Religion the interelis of thoſe who were in greateſt power) had in the latter end of his 
life expreſſed in the affairs of France z ſbewed himſelt wholly inclined to favour, and 
promote the progreſs of the bag accounting it neceflary fo to do, for the ſafety of 
Religion, and the reputation and greatneſs of the Apoftolick See 3 and deſirous that 
Hercole Sfondrato his Nephew, newly by hi 
marciano, ſhould with military aQions and a= 7s command increaſe in reputation and 
riches, he decreed to ſend him with numcrous Forces in afſiſtance of the League 3 and 
had therefore given order that Horſe and Foot ſhould with all ſpeed be raiſed in the 
Territories of, the Church 3 for the payment of which (though he found great contra- 
diction in the Confiftory of Cardinals) he reſolved to take thoſe moneys, which, has 
ving with extream diligence been gathered together by Sixtzs, were kept in the Caſtle 
of St. Angelo; and to ſpend what ſhould be requiſite, as in the greateſt and molt ur- 
- gent occaſion the Church could have : And at the fame time he appointed Legat to the 
Kingdom of Fraxce , Monſignor Marſilio Landriano, a Prelat of Milax, his Confident, 
and a man that was wont (as they ſay) ſtoutly to aſſert the liberty of the Church. 
Which things, after they were reſolved on, and fet in oxder, be ſent ſeveral Mefſengers 
with ſpeed to the Duke of Mayexne, and to the Biſhop of Piacenza, (whom he had 
in the mean time confirmed Vice-Legat in France) promiſing to them both plentiful 
ſupplies of men and money, that they might be able, not only rooting out herefie, to 
ſecure the Kingdom from imminent danger, but chufing a Catholick, peaceable King, 
and one obedient to the Church, to compoſe diſcords in peace, and reftore tranquik 
lity and repoſe to the people, already wearied out, and ruined with the calamities of 
War 3 and becauſe the City of Paris had with infinite merit ſhewed it ſelf by proof to 
be the true Metropolis of the Kingdom, and the conſtant Bulwark of Religion, he pro- 
feſſed, That he would imploy his utmoſt endeavouas to eaſe it of its grievances, and 
ſettle it again in its firſt ſplendor of riches and greatneſs. 

Theſe Letters did not only rejoyce the Vice-Legat, and confirm the courage of the 
Duke of Mayenxe, (and ſo much the more, becauſe with them the Pope ſent an affign- 
ment of Fiftcen thouſand Crowns a month to be paid by the Merchants of Paris and 
Lions) but being publiſhed in Print to the whole party , did alſo fill every one with 
infinite expeCtation, ſeeing that the new Pope ſtood not like Sixtzr, doubtful and un- 
xeſolved what he ſhould determine to do, but declaring himſelf reſolutely, ſhewed he 
was an open Enemy to the King, and an effeQtual ProteQor of the Union, adding alfo 
deeds to words, while he was ſcarcely ſought unto. That which increaſed the hopes 
of the Duke of Mayexxe, no lefs than the Popes forwardneſs, was the cunning of the 
Duke of Parmsz who (perfilting in his detign of drawing out the Fren: h Wars in 
length, to make advantage at lalt of their wearineſs and weakneſs, and therefore not 
willing that the Duke of Mayenxe , remaining inferiour in ſtrength , ſhould loſe cou- 
rage, and reſolve to make an Agreement with the King) ſeemed not to like well of 
* thoſe things which Mexdozzz and Don Diego d Ivarra, who were in Paris, managed 
particularly without the Duke; and with frequent Meſſages aflured him, that he was 
fetling the affairs of Flanders, that he might be able with all ſpeed to march with his 
Army into France; promiſing him, that he would diſpoſe of things in ſuch manner as 
they with a joint conſent ſhould reſolve , without taking notice of the opinions of 
ethers, the Commiſſions being ſuch which he had from the Catholick King : . For con» 
firmation of which things, to thoſe men the Duke of Mayexxe ſent to him, he ſhewed 
preparations for the gathering of an Army, and the liſts of Forty thouſand fighting 
men to enter into Picardyy for the payment of which, and to ſupply the League plen- 
tifully with money, according to the defires of the French, he affirmed, a courſe was 
taken in the Court of Spain, and that he expeRed the aflignment for it every hour. 
By which, the Duke of Mayenne being, encouraged, and returned to his wonted hopes, 
had diſpatched his Secretary Baudoin Sieur des Portes, to Rome the ſecond time , with 
. Order to ollicite the Pope to haſten away the Duke of Montemarciano, who was to 
paſs thorow the States of the Duke of Savoy, and the County of Bowrgongne ſireight 
into Lorain, to oppoſe the Forces which were preparing for the King in Germany b 
the Viſcount de Tyrenne, and the Prince of Anbalt 3 and to the ſame effect he dil- 
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to that Court, to the end that he might obtain from the Catholick King, that the 
Forces which that year were to paſs from Milan into Flanders, ſhould join in Lorain 
with thoſe of the Pope for the ſame purpoſe, hoping aſſuredly, that the Germans find- 
ing a brisk oppoſition at the Confines, ſo that they might not be able to advance and 
unite themſelves with the King, and the Duke of Parma with the Forces of Flanders 
entering into Picardy, the League would quickly and very calily remain victorious. In 
the mean time he had invited the Duke of Lorain, and the other Lords of his Family, 
to meet at Kheims, to the end, that with their general liking and conſent, things might 
be diſpoſed to their due ends, end that the difhculties might be removed which hin- 
dered the intereſts of their Houſe from being brought to perfection. 

Theſe things were contrived at that time by the Duke, and negotiated with great 
diligence in all places by men of prudence and experience : But the King, whilſt oppor- 
tunity and the weakneſs of his Enemies invited him, not to loſe time without advan. 
tage, firm in his deſign to ſtreighten ſtill the City of Paris, in the fall of which he 
thought the principal ſtrength of his adverſaries mult fall too, reſolved to lay ſiege to 
Chartres, from the Territories whereof Paris is wont to receive the greateſt part of its 
ordinary proviſions 3 and becauſe the City being great, populous, and very well forti- 
fied, repreſented at firſt view the difficulty of the enterpriſe, he determined to prevent 
thoſe Supplies which for the well-furniſhing of a place of ſo great importance might 
be ſent by the Pariſians and the Duke of Mayenne, who with thoſe Forces he had lett, 
lay ſtill at Soiſſons, to be ready to turn which way ſoever need ſhould require. Where 
fore having ſent the Mareſchal de Byron toward Diepe, to receive and condudt the 
Ammunition and other neceſſaries come out of England , he taking a contrary way, 
went with the Duke of Nevers once more to beſiege Provins, a place of ſmall moment, 
and for the defence whereof, they of the League were reſolved not to run any hazard 
but after that the Mareſchal de Byroz, having received the provitions which were at 
Diepe, began to return back, the King gave him order, that making as it he would 
aſſault the City of Drexx, he ſhould on the ſudden clap afide before Chartres, and ſur- 
round it in ſuch manner, that the relief which ſhould be diſpatched thither, might 
have no opportunity of entrance. Byrox having paſſed the Seine at Vernon with his men 
and his Artillery, pointing ſometime this way, and ſometimes that way, did at once 
give his Souldiers conveniency to refreſh themſelves, and hold the Enemy in doubt 
to what place he would bend at laſt ; making ſhew ſometimes that he alſo would go 
to join with the reſt of the Army at Provins ;, ſometimes, as if he would put himſelf in 
order to beſiege Drexx ; now he placed himſelf upon the great high Road to Paris, and 
then at laſt having marched twelve leagues without reſting, he came upon the ſixteenth 
of February under the Walls of Chartres. 

The City of Chartres is ſeated in an uneven place, varied with fertil riſing hills, ſo 
that the Eaſt-ſide ſtands upon the top of an hill , and the Weſt ſpreads it ſelf in the 
bottom of the Plain, thorow the midſt whereof runs the River Exre, which, aſſoon as 
it comes to the Walls of the City on the South-fide, divides it ſelf into three branches 
one of which entring into the Town, drives a great many Mills 3 the ſecond paſling 
under the Walls, falls into the Moat, and runs along thorow itz and the third taking 
a compaſs about a hundred paces 'from the Wall, invirons the circuit of the Suburbs, 
till being all come to the limits of the City turning towards the North , they meet 
again, and run together toward Normandy, The Eali-fide , which ſtands upon the 
hills, (by reaſon of the difficulty of bringing Cannon thither, and becauſe it looked 
toward thoſe places from whence there was no cxpeRation of any relief ) was not be- 
ſieged by the Army : but the other ſide, which diſtends it (elf along the Plain , and 
looks towards Paris, was all blocked up at the ſame inſtant : for the Sicur de Vivans, 
with his Harquebufiers on Horſeback, quartered on the North-ſide in the Bourg des 
Eſpars 3 Monſieur de Sourdis , with the French Infantry , lay over againſt the Porte 
de Drenx and the Mareſchal de Byron, with the remainder of the Cavalry and the 
Inge himſelf on the South-ſide , over againſt the Gate and Baſtion of 

t, Michel, | 

The Governour of the City was Monſieur de 1a Bonrdaifiere, a careful diligent Ca- 
valier. The Foot of the Gariſon was commanded by Captain Peſſeray, a very famous 
Souldierz but the reſt of the proviſions were not correſpondent to the valour of the 
Commander : for there were but few Foot in the Town, and much fewer Horſe 3 and 


the ſupplies that were lately come into it , were ſo weak, that they had made bes 
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fmall addition : for the: Sicur de [a Croix, who departing from Orleans, was ſuddenly 
come with fixty Cuiraſfiers, and two hundred Harquebuſiers on horſeback to enter 
into the City, inconſiderately fell for haſte into the Army, which was drawing neat 
che Walls; and being routed and put to flight, hardly got in with eighty of his men : 
on the other fide Monſieur de Grammont , who was upon his march to go 'into Nor- 
mandy, returtied ſpeedily that way, but brought not with him above forty Gentle- 


men, and an hundred Souldiers : and Monſieur de Vitry, who doubting the Enemy 
would go to Drezx, had ſhut himſelf up in that Town, had not had means nor time. 


to get thither 3 ſo that the number of the Gariſon-was much inferiour to what need 
required. To this defe& was added the want of Ammunition: for though when at 
firſt the Governour viſited thoſe flores, there were found three hundred Barrels of 
Powder, yet the cozenage of the Officers had fo diminiſhed ir, (at a time when it was 
exceeding, dear in all pls ) that the firſt day of the ſiege (to /» Bourdaifiere*s great 
gricf of heart) there were not left above eighty 3 and there likewiſe appeared a great 
want of thoſe other things that arc neceſſary for defence. Theſe important wants 
were in part ſupplied by the forwardneſs of the Citizens, who with a free courage ex- 
poſed themſelves to all-ſervices 3 and the ſame did a great many Country-people, who 
were got into the City,:and labqured with the ſpade to make up the Works. For the 
firſt days, the Mareſchal thought it ſufficient to ſhut up the Avenzes to the City, to 
exclude all relief, till the King ſhould come to the Camp with the reſt of the Army 3 
and therefore he advanced at the firſt daſh, to'quarter in the Suburbs. The Gover- 
nour endeavoured to deprive him of that convenience, (very neceſſary in reſpe& of the 
ſeaſon) and ſet fire on the houſes to burn them down 3 but the remedy was fo late, by 
reaſon of the Enemies ſudden coming, that they had means to quench the fire before 
it could deſtroy many of the buildings 3 and fo the Afſfailants had free poſſeſſion of 
the Suburbs, in which, after that the Mareſchal 44 Byrox was commodiouſly quartered, 
the King arrived upon the nineteenth day :: yet did they not preſently begin to raiſe 
Batteries, as well becauſe the Commanders were not well agreed among themſelves 
on which fide they ſhould aſſault it, as alſo becauſe the want of Ammunition was per- 
chance no leſs in the Army, than that of the Defendents within the Town 3 the pro- 
vifions that came from Exg/and being far ſhort of the Kings demands, and of the pros 
miſes made to the Viſcount de Twrenne : But the High Chancellor Chiverny, Gover- 
nour of the Province, who was exceeding rich, and had very great authority in the 
Country, having at his own expence ſent for many neceſſary things from the Towns 
and Caſtles thereabouts, it was reſolved to batter on the fide toward the Fanxbourg des 
Eſpars, as a place leſs fortified than the reſt, there being, no other defence but great 
Towers of the old faſhion, and a Wall not very ftrong, nor formerly fully lined with 
earth z but the Defendents having foreſeen where 'they were like to be aſſaulted by 
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the befiegers, though they had no Engineers $kilful in Fortifications, yet they did . 


draw a Line, as well as they could, on the infide behind the Wall, flanking it with 


Ravelins, and raiſing it exceeding high with carth, in ſuch ſort, that the Artillery has * 
ring, battered down a good part of the Wall, their Works behind it appeared fo ſtrong, . 


that the King, not willing to expoſe his men to manifeſt danger, but knowing the ſmall 


number vf the beſieged, and meaning to tire them out with hard duty and working, | 


reſolved to remove his Battery to another place, thereby to render their paſt labours 
vain and uſelcſs : fo in the beginning of March two Batteries were raiſed over againſt 
the Porte de Dreux, and they began to play on that ſide with eleven Pieces of Can- 


non. The Defendents preſently turned to make Works there, and with ſo much the 


greater heart, becauſe that part was alrcady flanked with two convenient Ravelines, 
which had been made ever fince the year 1569, when the Prince of Conde befieged 
that place 3 and adding new Fortifications to the firſt, they reduced it to ſuch a paſs, 
that redoubled aſſaults were given in vain, and with the loſs of many men. All the 
month of March they laboured in that place, without being able to do any good, bat- 
tering without, working within , and skirmiſhing almoſt every day at the points 
the Ravelines, and at the entry of the Courtine: but upon the fifth of April, the King, 
with the ſame intention of fruſtrating the pains of the Defendents, removing his Bat- 
tery yet again from thence; with eleven Redoubts, went ſomething lower towards the 
Porte St, Michel, The buſineſs was undertaken on that fide by the Sieur de Choſtillonz 
who doubting leſt the darkneſs of the night might make him miſtake the place where he 
had reſolyed to open his trench, found this way, which was, to make a Truce oe two 
ours 
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hours' with thoſe of the Town, under pretence of fetching off the dead'z and that 
being concluded, he himſelf was bufie in making the bodies be pulled out of the Moat, 
and for quicker diſpatch, to be brought along the Line, to the place where the Bar- 
tery was prepared 3 which not only gave him a wonderful great convenicney to dif- 
cover and meaſure the ſituation, but alſo he feigned that one of: the dead bodies could 
not be fetched off time enough, and cauſed it to be left for a mark upon the edge of 
the Moat,: in that very place where he had deſigned by night to entrench himſelf. $9 
the effe@ followed proportionably without errour : for the Battery being raiſed, and 
his Tretch caſt up in the appointed place, he began to batter with twelve Pieces of 
Cannon, and at the ſame time took care for the building of a Gallery covered with 
timber, that he might ſecurely paſs the Moat, and comie to the foot of the Wall. The 
endeavours uſed on that fide were thought to be very hopeful : for the Defendents, al 
ready tired, had not had time to caſt up many Works there : But the Batteries went 
on ſlowly, and with intermiſſion 3 for there wanted Ammunition in the Camp {6 
great a defe&, and ſo hard to be remedied, that the King was oftentimes minded to 
give over the enterpriſe, if the Duke of Nevers, and much more the High Chancellor, 
had not ſtayed him with earneſt intreaties and perſwaſions, and if ſome that ran over _ : 
to him from the City, had not reported the want of Powder to be much greater with» 
in than it was without 3 which was {o true, that it being all ſpent, there was hardly 
the quantity of two Barrels left, and that brought in by particular men, to be delivered 
to the Souldiers. The beliegers had. alrcady finiſhed their Gallery, which was a thing 
built like a bridge, covered with boards o'erſpread with earth and turfs, and then on 
the top of all, other boards and pieces of wood were faſtened to make it ftand the more 
firmly : the fides were made of thick beams joined ſo near together, that they defended 
thoſe that'were in the hollow of the Bridgez and the bottom was raiſed ſo high with 
planks, as might bear up the Aſfailants level with the breach. But the beſieged having 
yet ſome Fire-works, and having alſo got together all the pitch which could be found 
in the ſeveral Shops, ſet fire on the Gallery, at the time when being ready to give the 
aſſault, many were already advanced into it 3 in ſuch manner, that the Engineer hims 
{elf (who was called /a Garde ) and ſome others with him having loſt their lives, Co- 
lonel Parabere was forced with his men to come out of the Gallery, and to goa good 
way without any ſhelter, to get before the appointed time unto the aſſault, which cauſed 
the death of manyof his moſt valiant Souldiers 3 and yet the fight being ſtoutly main- 
tained on both fides, laſted four hours together, with much blood, there being ſlain 
two Colonels, eight Captains, and above two hundred Souldiers ; and Parabere him- 
ſelf, and the Sicur de Montet, a valiant Gentleman of Languedoc, Chaſtillon's Adjutant, 
were very dangerouſly wounded. But the want of Powder was already become irrep+ 
rable to thoſe within 3 wherefore Monſieur de Vitry firſt, and then the Viſcount de Ta» 
vennes having attempted to put Men and Ammunition into the City, and not having been 
able to effef it by reaſon of the diligence of the Cavalry, which with continual care 
ſcoured all the ways 3 and after it, was known that the Duke of Mayenne being come to 
the Bois de Vincennes, not having firength enough to make oppoſition in the field, had 
ſet himſelf upon the enterpriſe of Chajteau-Thierry, in a Country far xemotc, the be- 
_ (being reduced to defend, chemſelves with their Swords and Pikes, becauſe they 
had not wherewithal to charge their Muskets and Cannon, and being decreaſed with 
toil, hard duty, and the loſs of men ſlain in the late aſſaults) in the end, upon the 
Twelfth of April they agreed to ſurrender, if within three days they were not relieved 
with the number of, at leaſt, Fqur hundred men, and ſome limited quantity of Ammu- 
nition 3 which days being being expired without reccived any affiſtance, at laſt upon 
the Nineteenth day, Montieur de 1a Bourdaifiere;- and the Sicur de Grammont (tor Cap» 
tain Peſſeray was already ſlain in an aſſault) marching out in order with their Baggage, 
and Colours flying, gave up the place into the hands of the Baron de Byron, who cn- 
tred into it with $00 Foot, and 200 Horſe 3 and the King put Monſieur de Sowurdis in 
the Government, to gratifie the High Chancellor, upon whom he, or (as his Detra- 
Ctors ſaid) his Wife depended. 

At the ſame time, while the King was buſied:at the ſiege of Chartres, the Duke of 
Mayenne being departed from Soiſſons with all his Forces, and come to the Bois de Vim 
- cennes, ſtood doubtful a good while, whether he ſhould venture the Arwy he had to 
relieve that place 3 but thoſe Forces that were ſent for from many places not arriving 


time enough, and knowing himſelf ſo much weaker, that his advancing would have 
endangercd 


* 
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Lorain and to keep up his reputation, fate down before Cheſtean-Thierry, a great 

lace, well uoaiel, and Rn ſeated 3 but whereof no long defence was to be 
Cd for, either in regard of the Walls of the Town, or of the h of the Caftle. 
The Goverttor was the Viſcount de Combleſy, Son to Secretary Pinart , who, belides 
his Wife and Children, had alſo his Father and Mother, and a great maty Women ſhut 
up with him in the Caſtle, : who being all affrighted, made a great ſtir and confuſion , 
though the defendants were ſufficient to make it good tor ſome dayes. To this was ad- 


endangered the Army, without hope of giving ahy relief to the beſieged, turned to- 
ward the way of Champagne, where he had appointed the meeting of the Princes of 


ded, that the Father and the Son had brought into the Caftle all their Plate, Money, 2:00 


and Houſholdſuff, : which amounted to a great value, and were above meaſare ſollici- 
tous, for fear if the place ſhould be ſacked, they might fall into the Enemies hands, On 
the other fide, the Dukes Army had a defire, not only to pillage the Town, which was 
full of inhabitants, but much more to plunder the Caſtle, wherein, the report was,that 
there were ineſtimable riches; by which hopes the Soldiers being encouraged , and 
eſpecially the ſtrangers , at their firſt arrival they bravely poſſefſed themſelves of the 
Suburbs, frighting and confounding the heartleſs defendants with their refolution. As 
ſoon as the Suburbs were taken, the Cannons were planted without delay, which ha- 
ving beaten down a good piece of the Wall, the affault was given; and t it was 
hzppily ſuſtained till the evening, yet it left the . beſieged without hopes of being lon- 
ger able to defend the Town z wherefore preſently quitting it, they retired*the ſame 
night into the Caſtle. At that the tumult increaſed, and louder grew 'the cries of 
the Women, who with their Prayers and importunities, were the cauſe that Pinart 
ſent a Trumpet for his old Colleague the Sieur de Villeroy, who was in the Duke of 
Mayennes Camp, to treat with him about ſome compoſition 3 and yet having confers 
red together for two long hours, they came not to any conclafion'; Wherefore, no 
ſooner was Villeroy gone out of the Caſtle, but inſtantly the Cannon began to play; the 
noiſe of which troubling not only the Ladies, but even Pinart himfelf, and alfo many 
others not accuſtomed to the trade of Arms, the Sicur de Villeroy was ſent for again 
the :ext morning, who was met by Madam de-Pinart, with the other Ladies that were 
of her company, kneeling upon the ground, and beſeeching him with tears, to free 
them by a compoſition 'from falling into the power of the Soldiers, and eſpecially of 
ſtrangers. This ſight moved even Villeroy himſelf, who returning to the Duke of 
Mayenn-, laboured to perſwade him, that it was much better to receive the Caſtle 
upon a Capitulation, and to get a good ſum of trioney from it for the maintenance of 
the War, than, to entich ſtrangers, and ſhed French blood to ſatisfe their greedinels ; 
To which, the Duke of Mayennre (averſe ftom cruelty and plunder )eaſily conſenting, 


though the Army grutnbled very much at it, yet the agreemetit was concluded, the Majeme 
Caſtle compounding for Twenty thouſand Crowns, great ſtote of Vidal which the .; 


Town was to provide, the place, with the Artillery and Ammunition retnaining freely 


' at the Dukes diſpoſing. But Pirart thinking hitm(Uf free from the calamities of the 


ſiege, fell preſently into other troubles : For, being accuſed of treachery, and that not 
out of cowardiſe, but perfidiouſneſs, he had delivered up that place without any ne- 
ceſſity, he was therefore cenſured guilty by the Parliament of Chalons, and being ab- 
ſent, condemned as a Rebel; and afterward bought out the Kings pardon, and the con- 
fiſcation of his Eſtate with Thirty thouſand Ducats. The taking of Chaftean-Thi- 
erry, though not equal to that of Chartres, cither for the quality of the place , or for 
the conſequences that it drew along with it, did yet give ſome reputation to the Arms 
of the League 3 whereupon the Dake of Mayennre, augmented in hopes and courdge, 
went to the meeting at Rheims, where a common conſultation was to be held, of the 
way that ſhould be taken to advance the common intereſts, and to g_ the progreſs 
of the King 3 who, after the taking of Chartres, had, by policy and force gotten Low« 
viers alſo, a place in Normandy neat Rowen, which for its ſituation and fortification, 

was eſteemed of very great importance. | x4 
But though the War proceeded fortunately for the King, other things were 'not (6 
proſperous, but new troubleſome accidents atoſe within his own party 3 for the Catho- 
lick Lords and Gentlemen. ( ſeeing that the time of his converſion was defetred with- 
out end, and that all the promiſes, and all the appointments of aſſembling the States, 
and calling the Prelates together, to give him thoſe inftruftions. pa ed by him- 
(elf, and talked of eyery hour, proved: vain, _ without any effect at all) began _ 
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wo ; 
dy to ſtagger in their xeſolutions, to think of retixing, to murmur among themſelyes, 
and to ſhew their diſcontent, which was increafed beyond meaſure by a Declaration of 
the Kings 3 who, after the taking, of, Chartres, being come to. Mante, had called his 
Council with many of the mdſt conſpicuous perſons that followed him, and had gj- 
ven them to. underſtand, how the Queen of England and the Princes of Germany his 
Confederates (of whoſe Arms and affiſtance he had ſuch urgent need, that without 
them he had no hope of being able.to ſuſtain his: Crown). did preſs him daily , that 
(giving peace to: mens Conſciences ) he would; permit Liberty of Religion, and a 
peaceable indifferent way of living to his Subjects, to unite them with perfeQ charity in 
the. ſame body 3 and: that the German Army being now upon the point of coming, he 
thought it good to prevent thoſe requeſts, which\would then be made unto him with 
arms: in their hands, in.a time of extream neceſſity , and to-grant ſomething 'now to 
thoſe of: the Reformed Religion, that. he might not be forced then to yield much more 
-unto.them.: That he did not intend to grant them more than what King Herry,his glo- 
rious and moſt Cathglick Predeceſſor had done,but fimply to renew the laſt Edict of Pq 
cifcation which had after been broken and revoked, not by the Kings will, but by the 
violences of the League 3 and that he thought fit, to tell his Reaſons there in Council,to 
the end, that none, might make a finifter interpyetation of . that reſolution, but ſhould 
know ,: that all was done for the advantage of the Catholick Religion, -not to ſuffer 
himſelf'to be reduced to a neceſſity of giving them greater liberty, than what had been 
granted. and eſtabliſhed in the times of his Predeceſſors : That every one ſhould wei 
the ſtate of preſent Aﬀairs, the Forces which the Pope and the Catholick King ſent a. 
gainſt him,neceſſitating him to make uſe of the Supplies of the Proteſtants,to whom he 
could not, with reaſon, deny ſome juſt fatisfaQion,it he would be upheld by their blood, 
by their moneys, by their endeavors, and by their: aſſiſtance; That this ſhould not re- 
tard his Promiſes, nor in the leat manner prejudice the Catholick Religion, which he 
would conſtantly favour, prote, and maintain. The major part of voices aſſented to 
;the Kings propoſal, ſome others were ſcandalized at it, and particularly Charles, Car- 
dinal of Vendoſge,” ( who, his Uncle being dead, made himſelf be called Cardinal of 
Boxrbox ) who ſaying that he could. not with a ſafe conſcience 'be preſent at that 
determination _) made ſhew as if he would have gone away 3 but being not followed 
by the other Prelates, and ſharply recalled by the King, he came back ( though not 
much to his reputation _) and ſate down again. The Archbiſhop of Boxrges, and the 
Biſhop of- Nantes, Prefident de Thow, the High-Chancellor, and many other Catholicks, 
demanded that the Edi for liberty of Conſcience might not be abſdlute, but that a 
clauſe might be added'to it, toſhew, it was intended to be in force until ſuch time 
as Peace being obtained, the differences of Religion might be accom ted, to reu- 
nite all the Subjes in one and the ſame belict : which being willingly conſented to 
by the King, the Edict was made, and ſome dayes after publiſhed, and Regiſtred in the 
Parliaments of his Party. Thoſe of the Council did not much reſiſt this Declaration, 
as: well becauſe they ſaw the urgent need the King had to make uſe of the Proteſtants, 


| as becauſe they perceived the oppoſing of it would have produced no good 3 beſides, 
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the Hgpoots already enjoyed that indeed, which was now granted to them in wri- 
ting : But, thoſe Soldiers that were affe&ed to the Catholick Religion; and that had 
not. heard thereaſons of it, took marvellous great offence at it, and —_ almoſt open- 
ly to be diſguſted 3 and fo much the more, becauſe the Cardinal of Bowrbox, and other 
great ones, fomented that diſcontent, and with words, not onely in private, but pub- 
lickly oftentimes ſtirred up mens minds to a reſentment. 

The Cardinal of Boarbox had already long before entertained a thought of framing a 
Party of Catholicks, different both from the League, and from thoſe that followed the 
King. This thought was ſprung up in him, from the conſideration that the Kings ob- 
ſtinacy, 'in not turning his Religion, did not. onely make his own poſſeſſion of the 
Crown more difficult, but alſo deprived the whole Royal Family of the juſt pretenſions 
it had to the inheritance of the Crown, fince that all of them, as followers of an Here- 
tick, were excluded from it together 3 and they of the League began already to dif- 
courſe of breaking the Salique Law, and of calling other Princes to the Crown, who 
had nothing to do with the Royal Conſanguinity : .and this, thought perplext and trou- 
bled him much more than tht reſt, becauſe his Couſen the Prince of Conde, being then, 
as it- were yet in ſwadling-clothes , and of the Hugonot Religion 3 and his cl- 
der brother ;the Prince of Conty, both by reaſon of a great imperfeQtion in his hn 
—— Fs eng 
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being not very fit to govern, and becanſe he had been ctit for the Stone in his child- 
hood, accounted unable to get children, he thoughe the neareſt hopes of the Crown 
belonged to himſelf, becauſe the Count de Soiſſors, the third brother, was younger thari 
he; and the Dake of Montpenſier was much farther from thg Succettion than they: 
From this meditation, and the difdain it wrought in him, heibegan by little and lie- 
tle to nouriſh a defire of withſtanding that prejudice, and to make himſelf a Faction 
that. might bring him to the cle&ion of the Kingdom, fince neither the Pope could op- 
poſe the perſon of a Catdinal, nor the Catholick King refuſe him as an Heretick 3 nos 
could they of the League in the end deny him due obedience. He had imparted this 
thought to Fehan Tonchard Abbot of Bellozanne, who from his Infancy had been his 
Tutour , a man not at all of Pedantique breeding , nor of a mean dull under- 
ſtandipg, but full of lively,aQtive ſpirits, and well verſed in the diſcipline of the Court: 
This man looking after the advancement of his own greatneſs in being his Maſters in. 


Bom 
— 


ſirumient, fomented the Cardinal's deſigns, and regulated his pretentions with good + 


inſtruQtions, counſelled him to proceed ſecretly and very dexterouſly till he had gotten 
followers aud adherents , and teaching him to make uſe of the conjunCtures of times, 
which would offer him fit and profitable opportunities. And that he might have af- 
ſitance in the raiſing of ſo eminent a defign, having diſcovered the buſineſs to Faques 
Davy Sieur di Perron (a young man, of mean birth, but of moſt profound learning ; 
and therefore from the firſt received, and well looked upon in the Cardinals Family ) 
and Scipio Balbani a Luccheſe ( one who having ſpent many years unfortunately in 
Traffique, was, of a Merchant, become a manager of affairs in Court) they applicd 
themſelves, with all their utmoſt endeavours to the framing of that third party. To 
this end Perron, under ſhew of complement, went to the Duke of Longueville and the 
Count de $t Paul, brothers 3 who being deſcended from the Royal Family,but by Pro« 
genitors that were not legitimate, calling themſelves of the Houſe of Orleans, were zca> 
lous Catholicks, and kept themſelves united with the Princes of the blood for the main+ 
tenance of the Crown 3 and having repreſented unto them the conſiderations of that 
. prejudice,which from the obſtinacy-of the preſent King did fall upon their common in- 
terelts, drew them cunningly to the ſame opinion, and to hold ſecret intelligence and 
correſpondence with the Cardinal. On the other fide, Babani, under colour of his own 
private affairs, went to Rome, to make excuſes to the Pope for the Cardinals abode in 
thoſe places that were of the King's party, which was to no other end,but onely to ex- 
hort and perſwade him to his converlion 3 which being now protrafted contrary to the 
common expectations, and to ſo many promiſes he had made, the Cardinal, not willing 
to offend his own Conſcience, ſent him to excuſe. it to his Holineſs, and to pray him 
to protect the Royal Family, which ought not to forfeit its rights for the obſtinacy of 


one man ; and that when the Cardinal ſhould once be made certain of his hope,that the |, 


Apoſtolick See would ſuffer no other to be King but a Catholick of the legitimate ſtock 
of St. Lewis, he would declare himſelf with the Catholick Nobility and Commons,and 
deprive the King of the greateſt ſtrength of thoſe who followed him at that preſent, 
to uphold the Rights of the Royal Family. Now whilſt Perron and Balbamt,: the one 
within, the other without the Kingdom, did labour to plant the root of this. third 
party, the Cardinal ſtaying at Towrs, as Head and Prefident- of the King's Council 
that reſided there, did, by himſelf, and by the means of Toxchard, try to work upon 
the minds of many, and particularly of Gilles 4e Soxvray Governor of that City,a man of 
exceeding great Piety, and no leſs Prudence, and who in the Court had alwayes been 
wonderfully famed for goodneſs and knowledge. But theſe deſigns, which, being-com- 
municated to many, could not be kept ſecret, were come to the ear of Philip Cardinal 
of Lenon<conrt, an old dependant upon the Houſe of Navar, who likewiſe following the 
Kings party, refided in Towrs, and was one of the Council: and there beingao very 
os correſpondence between him and the Cardinal of Bowrbox, he was the firſt that gave 
the King notice of it, repreſenting, confuſedly unto him what he had been. ablle to' find 
out concerning thoſe deligns that were contriving. The King knowing the emulati- 
on that was between the Cardinals, did not abſolutely credit Lenon-comrt's relation 5 
and yet he remained a little perplexed in mind , and began to'ftand at wateb/, that 
he might come to more certainty of the buſineſs , which Fortune: wages him, as 
it were,” of her ſelf, in ſuch a way, as a mans own imagitiation - could :noc have 
thought: for Balbayi, who was already come into Faly , having tin his-jqurney 
mee with Drs Portes, the Duke of Muyenne's: Secretary, who egy to 
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Rome about the preſent affairs, made friendſhip with him, as they uſe to do that are 
intereſſed in the ſame Nation : after which, either inconſiderately, or that he mighe 
begin to ſcatter ſome ſeeds of it in the League, he imparted the buſineſs to him, for 
which the Cardinal ſent him to the Pope, and ſhewed him the Commiſſions , which 
for his information he had given him, diſtintly compriſed in writing. Des Portes, 
a ſubtil man,and a wary manager of things, knew how to behave himſelf, and to flatter 
Balbani in ſuch manner, that he not onely ſounded the depth of the bufineſs,and what 
adherents the Cardinal had, but withal got a copy of his Inſtructions out of his hands; 
whereof he ſending ſeveral duplicates in his Letters to the D. of Mayenxe, it fo fell 
out, that one of them was intercepted - by the Garriſon of' Auxerre, and came to the 
Kings hands, with full information of the whole Plot. For the clearing and confirmati- 
on of this intelligence gotten by the Letters of Des Porter, it happened that Faques du 
2ueſnay, a Norman Gentleman, who was bred Page to the Duke of Longweville, as he 
was one night on the far ſide of his Lord's bed, where he was unſeen by reaſon of the 
Curtains,(the cuſtom of France being to entertain great perſons while they are undref{- 
ſing ) by chance heard a long diſcourſe of dx Perron to the ſame -purpoſe,, which he, 
thinking nothing, related to ; Fw d* Eſpinay, his Kinſman 3 but, he being a Hugo- 
not, and of a diſcreet underſtanding, delayed not Jong to diſcover all to Monſieur de 


' Chaſeron, under whom he ſerved in the War, by whom afterwards the King was di- 


ſtinQly informed in every particular. 

When the King knew what was plotting againſt him, he was extremely afflicted 
and troubled in mind 3 and having told the buſineſs to the High-Chancellor,and Mon- 
fieur de la Noxe, deſired to have their advice in it. The High-Chancellor intent upon 
the King's Converſion, or becauſe he ſo thought it beſt, ſaid, it was in the Kings own 
power to remove thoſe obſtacles, and diſpel thoſe Clouds : for, by turning Catholick, 
he might at once take away the foundation of all thoſe contrivers, and open a moſt ſe- 
cure way to Peace and Union : That to think of any other remedy, was not onely vain, 
but deſtructive: for by alienating the Cardinal of Bourbon and other Princes of the 
Blood who ſided with him, he ſhould cut off one of his own Arms, and weaken his par- 
ty in ſuch manner, that he would no longer be ina condition to refiſt his Enemies : and 
on the other fide, by diſſembling the knowledge of their machinations, they would 
have conveniency to perfe& the defign, drawing with them a great part of the Catho- 
licks, diſcontented at the fo long delay of his converſion: Whereupon, to ſhun thoſe 
two inevitable dangers, it was neceffary at laſt to give fſatisfaCtion to all his ſervants, - 
while the ſtate of Aﬀairs permitted him to do it with his honor 3 for when the Ca- 


- tholick party ſhould fall from him , it would be no longer time to convert , nor to 


give them ſatisfaQion, thinking to lure them again, as they do Hawks, when they are 
looſe from the fiſt 3 that therefore he ſhould rouze up his courage, and with a Royal 
reſolution , cut off the Roots of thoſe evils that were creeping about ſo dangerouſly. 
Monſieur de 12 Nowe ſaid, That he would ſpeak the more freely, becauſe his Majeſty 
and all the World knew, he had ſaid from the very beginning, That if the King did 
not turn Catholick, he ſhould never be King of Frazcez but that now it was neither 
time nor conjunCture, to make that determination 3 That the King knew how great a 
power of his Enemies was like ſhortly to come upon him, the Pope and the Catholick 
King having made wonderful great preparations to afliſt the League ; that to oppoſe 
thoſe Forces, he had noother prop but the Supplies of the Queen of England, and of 
the Princes of Germany, who were drawing a great Army together under the Viſcount 
of Twrenne, to uphold them in ſo great need 3 which Proviſions and Supplies would all 
vaniſh in a moment, if he at that preſent ſhould change his Religion 3 for not onely 


* they being offended, would forſake him, but all the Hugonots of the Kingdom that fol- 


lowed him would fall away, whereby at the arrival of the Enemies Forces he would be 
found alone, unprovided, abandoned, without any means to reſiſt, and left to the diſ- 
cretion of his Enemies : That the exigency of Afﬀairs would not giye way to the coun- 
ſel of preventing the future, with a preſent ruine: That the Forces of Italy were al- 
ready ſet forward , the Dukeof Parma already was gathering an Army 3 nor did the 
ſtraitneſs of time permit the thought of things that were far off, but perſwade the 
uſe of preſent remedies : That the Cardinal of Bowrbons deſign had no very firm foun- 
dation, and though it ſhould ſucceed, yet it required a great length of time : That at 
the preſent ; not very reſolute and powerful remedies were to be - applied, but 
ſuch: as might mitigate and defer the diſcaſe , till means might be had to purge 
A ” it 
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it away : That it was ncedful to ſeparate thoſe Lords into ſeveral places, to have an 
eye upon their ations, to {cek to pacihe them, and keep them in till the event were 
ſeen of the coming of the fotreign Forces of each party : That afterwards time and 
occaſions would of themſclves miniſter remedies proportionable to the diſcaſe, and the 
means of getting one day out of thoſe Labyrinths. The King beſt liked this ad- 
vice, which was alſo confirmed by the Mareſchal de Biron, to whoſe opinion all ſe- 
xious matters were at-laſt referred. Whereupon he preſently diſpatched Letters 
to the Cardinal of Bourbon, and the other Lords of the Council, hae they ſhould 
come to him to the Camp, he having need of their help and affiſtance 3 and remo- 
ving the Count de Soiſſons from the Government. of thoſe parts, he ſent to Govern 
Poidton and Tourain the Prince of Contyz a man not eng; in the plot, and alrea- 
dy excluded by his own Brothers: For the Count de Soiſſous alſo ( angry, becauſe the 
King having often promiſed him his own Siſter, the Lady Catherine, to Wife, did now 
refuſe to give her him) aſſented to the Cardinals deſigns, with hopes alſo, that though 
he were the younger Brother, yet being a Lay-man, the EleQion which the Catho- 
lick Princes of the Blood ſhould make, might fall upon him : Whereupon, the Cardi- 
nal being come to the Camp before Chartres , and continuing to come to the Council, 
hapned to be preſent at the. Edi& which was made in favour of the Hugonots, which 
he oppoſed both by his geſtures and words, and after it was paſſed, ceaſed not to talk 
ſiniſterly of it, to perſwade the Catholicks to'comply with him. Nor could the King 
ſo eafily have diſ-entangicd himſelf from that tumult, if an engine framed by the 
League to do him hurt, had not proved of admirable advantage to him. 
Landriano the Nuncio was come to Khems, being ſent by the Pope, with Monitory 


Letters directed to the Prelates that followed the Kings party, and to the Nobility, Popes 


Cities, and people of the ſame party 3 whercin, after the wonted Prefaces, and having 
copiouſly exaggerated and deteſted the Error which the Catholicks, eſpecially the 
Clergy, committed in following and fomenting a King that was a relapſed and ex- 
communicated Heretick, and in voluntarily putting upon their own necks, the miſe- 
rable yoak of the ſervitude of Hereſie, he did at laſt with pregnant words ordain, 
and expreſly command the Clergy ( under pain of Excommunication, of being depri- 
yed of their Dignitics and Benetices, and of being uſed as SeRtaries and Hereticks ) 
that within a certain time, they ſhould withdraw themſelves from thoſe places that 

yielded obedience to Heary of Bourbon,and from the union and fellowſhip of his FaRtionz 
” and admoniſhed and exhorted, but in the end, alſo commanded the Nobility and Peo- 
ple,that forſaking all, and leaving thoſe places that acknowledged the Hereticks, they 
ſhould retire among the Catholicks, and ſuch, as obeyed the Apoſtolick See in the true 
unity of the Faith. The whole Monitory was full of grave and exquiſit words, high and 
threatning expreſſions, ſharp and rigorous commands, and in ſum, ſuch as ſeemed not 
to ſute much with the preſent time, wherein the Kings Forces went on proſperouſly, 


* and the affairs of the League were diminiſhed both in firength and reputation : where=. 


fore being taken into confjderation by the D. of Mayenne and the principal heads of his 
party,many were of opinion.,and particularly Monſieur de Villeroy,that it was good to de+ 
fer the publication thereof till another time, when (the Arms of the Confederates being 
in greater credit and reputation) they might hope to reap ſome fruit by it: But the 
Nyncio (little verſed in the affairs of Fraxce, and accuſtomed to meaſure things by the 
opinions of the Court of Rome) the Biſh. of Piaceyzz alſo (though he was better experi- 
enced in the preſent buſineſſes, yet wholly intent to pleaſe the Pope, and win his favor) 
and the Spaniſh Miniſters (being perſwaded by hatred, and inticed with a deſire to ſee 
things every day more Jiſturbed )were reſolved, that the Monitoryſhould liſhed. The 
French Lords conſidered, that it was not only a thing very difficult, but alſo not by any 
means to be hoped for ; that the Prelates and the Nobility, who had their wealth, digni- 
ties,and Prelacies in the Kings hands, ſhould refolve to forſake them tofatisfie the Pope, 
their number being but ſmall now adayes, who for their ſouls ſake axe content to fer« 
go their eſtates3 that moreover they had already from the Corn expeQed theſe 


commands and menaces from the Pope, and had prepared their minds to bear them : 
That the more they were fotc'd, the more obdurate they would be,ahd loſing all hope 
of ever being received into the Popes favor, would become more obſtinate in fot 
lowing their party , and labouring to get the Vidory : That it was needful 
to allure them , and draw them cunningly, not to terrific them and drive 
them into utter deſpair ; That ſach-like threats would be proper fy a 
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Vidtory, to give them colour and occaſion vpon that preterce to fall from the King 
when his affairs were languiſhing, but not now, when being powerful and flouriſhin 
it was riot to be believed that any body world forſake him : That prudent reſotuti- 
ons were not to, be gtounded upon probabilities, but truths ; nor ought things to be 
regulated according to the opinion of thoſe that judged afar off, but by the judgment 
of men, who, beſides their long experience in affairs, were preſent upon the place it 
ſelf, The Popiſh and Spaniſh Miniſters thought theſe things were ſpoken out of 4 
cormittton charity to the Nation, not becauſe they were true: and the Duke of Mayenne 
who hd ſet all his hopes upon the coming of the Forces out of Italy and Flanders an 
woul4 not diſtaſte thoſe Princes, referred himſelf to them 3 and therefore, without de- 
layittg, the Mohitory was preſently publiſhed, which produced the ſame effe&t the 
Ftench Lords had foretold 3 for the King having called his Council ( wherein he 
would have all the Prelates that were in Mante, and the moſt conſpicuous perſons of 
his Army to be preſent) complained grievouſly of the courſe which the Pope took with 
Him ar chat prefetit, praiſed and commended the moderation of Sixtzs, who being 
ime [enfible, that the diſcords grew froth the ambition and covetouſneſs of dividing 
che Kitgdbth, and not From zeal ad affetion towatds Religion, had forborn togive 
affiſtahee to the League, and tacitely granted him time to think of turning opportune- 
ly to the Catholick Faith; cheriſhitig, and graciouſly hearkning to thoſe who followed 
him for a good end, atid for the ſervice of God, of Jultice, and of their Country , as 
the Duke of Luxembourg could give full teſtimony. He declared his intention to ob- 
ſerve what he had fincetely promiſed to the Catholick Nobility in the beginning of 
his Reign 3 he excuſed himſelf, that he had been hindered by the heat of War,from 
uling thoſe means which he thought fitting, both for the importance of the buſineſs, 
and the quality of his Perſon 3 and at laſt exhorted all the Clergy, Nobility, and Com- 
of to uſe 411 their uttermoſt endeavors to conſerve the immunities and priviledges 


of the Gallique Church, not to ſuffer that Kingdom to be divided and diſmembred, 
which they had received fo floutiſhing from their Anceſtors 3 and not to permit the 
people t6 rerfidin without their Prelates and Paſtors to the danger of errour, ſchiſm,and 
damnationz things which though they were neither ſeen nor conſidered at Rome, were 
yet nevertheleſs too obvious to the eye of whoſoever ſhould look upon them with 
Chriftian piety, Hereupon he cauſed a very grave Decree to be made, declaring, That 
he would inviolably obſerve his promiſe, and exhorting the Parliaments to take care 
for the dignity of the Crown , and the Prelates to look to the people under their 
Charge; 4nd to preſerve the liberty of the Galligue Church, 

The Decree _ made with a mbſt free conſent (becauſe every one was offended 
at the ſevereneſs 'of the Monutory, and at the coming of the Nuncio Landriano ) he 
diſpatched Preſident de Thox to Totrs, and Prefident #avre to Chalons,in which Parlia- 
ments the perſon of Landriano was with very great liberty ſpoken and decreed againſt, 
and there it was determined, That the Monitory ſhould be publickly burnt, and at the 
ſame time moſt ſevere Decrees were made againſt thoſe that ſhould forſake the party 
and follow the intimation of Landriavo, depriving the Clergy of their Dignities and 
Benefices, and confiſcating the Eſtates and Goods of whatſoever Lords, Gentlemen; 
or others ſhould do fv, and making them all ſubject to the pain of High Treaſon and 
Rebtflion 3 which, added to that diſdain the French liberty had conceived at the ſe- 
verenels of the Monitory , did fo bridle mens mindes, that there was not now ary 
one that Airred : but on the contrary, thoſe that were turned after the new defigns at- 
tempted * by the Cardinal of Bowrbox, did now alienate their mindes from all other 
Hidughts, fave the Cotifervation and maintaining of the King, whoſe Arms they ſaw in 
k fair Way to Victory; the Clergy. faying publickly, that the Canons did not com- 
mand thetn to abarid6n theit Flotks In ſuch diſtrated dangerous times, nor did duty 
enjoyn thei to forſzke their Countries, theit own houſes and eſtates given by the 
Iiberality of former Rings, as a reward for thelt labours, to go like miſcrable vaga- 
bonds-to beg a hutidied Crowns in, petifion from the charity of the Popes Nephews : 
That/in the end, the King , remaining viftorious, , would cottipoſe matters with the 
Popt 3 and thtn, whoſoever had been obſtinare and rebellious againſt him,would be ut- | 

ly Undone: and that they could tio in conffience forfake a Prince, who implored their 
W-06Y lfr6ah td come ro the obtdienice of the Church. Thus alwayes theſe en- 
Lifred that were framed. to vppuygh cheRivg, did wondetFully ſacceed to his advantage 
and-P6ilbris Fore Wnytited into ntdicines. To'tHeſt Decrees of the Parliament of Tours 


an 
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and Chalons, the Parliament of Paris oppoſed contrary Decrees, receiving the Moni» 1591 
cory, and admitting the Nuncio's Commiſſions, exhorting and commanding that all ,,,, 
ſhould be accepted, publiihed, and obeyed 3 impoſing moſt ſevere puniſhments upon me of «- 
thoſe that ſhould tranſgreſs. But neither for this did the Prelates or Nobility that fol- 7 #5 De- 


crees contra 


_ the King's Party ſtir one jotifrom their firſt propoſal : and all thoſe diſcourſes to thoſe ofthe 


and*complaints which before were made for the liberty granted 'to the Hogonots in (Fpanens, 


the exerciſe of their Religion, were now turned againſt the Pope's ſevere, and (as they Chatn:. 
called it) precipitate reſolution. 
” In the/mean time, the Lords of the Houſe of Lorain, the Nuncio Laudriano, by 
Spaniſh and Savoyard Ambaſſadors, and Cardinal Pelleve Archbiſhop of Rheims (an ol 
proteor and favourer of the League ) were all come into that City to the appointed 
Meeting 3 and there their common intereſts were with long diſcourſes exaQly treat» 
ed of: ' wherein, though every one did, under various colours and pretences palliate 
the intereſts of his own defigns, yet was it very clearly ſeen they could not all agree in 
the lame end. The Spaniards truſted upon their power, and the neceffity that others 
had of their aſfiſtance 3 the Nuncio, upon the Majeſty of the Apoſtolick See, and upon 
the foundation of Religion; aſſerting, that the authority of diſpoling thoſe matters was 
proper and peculiar to the Pope : The Duke of Lorain grounded himſelf upon fit- 
neſs and decency, as Head of the Family, and pretended, that the reſt ought 'in reve- 
rence to yield to his pretenſions 3 the Duke of Savoy afpired to the acquifition of Pro- 
vence > the Duke of Mercer to that of Bretagne 31 the Duke of Nemoxrs deligned to 
Canton himſelf in his Governments 3 and finally, the Duke of Mayenne, General of 
the Armies, and leader of his party, truſted upon the union of the People, and the con- 
currence of the Nobility that bore an affeCtion to his name. But things were not yet | 
xipez and every one proceeding with great warineſs and ſecrecy, concealed his owtt 
thoughts, and madeſhew to be moved onely by the conſideration of the general good 
which being obſerved by the Duke of Mayexnn?, and being confident that with time, 
opportunity, and his prudent managery , he ſhould bring the reſt to conſent to his opi- 
nion, /having onely concluded, with their common Forces to oppoſe the coming of 
the Kings forraign: Supplies, all other things were remitted till a more ſeaſonable time; 
the Duke having demonſtrated , that it was more neceſſary to employ the [preſent in 
action, and not in conſultation 3 the King's Germans being already upon their March, 
and he himſelf continuing proſperous in the progreſs of the War. | 
Wherefore the Meeting at Rheims broke up without any other determination, and 
onely the Duke of Mayerne loſt a little of that confidetce he had conceived of the Pope's The Meeti 
adherence, having found the Nuncio in all things inſeparable. from the intereſts of X, Zheimedit- 
Spain 3 whereupon, deſigning to make uſe of the Ecclefiaſtical' Forces, onely to hinder any determi. | 
the entry of forraigners, in other matters he was reſolved not to truſt to afy but his 
French-men. To this end he preſently diſpatched a Gentleman in all haſte to Preſi- 
* dent Feannin, who already was arrived in Spain, togive him direQtions, not ſo much 
to labour for ſupplies of Spaniſh or Italian Forces, as to. procure Pay for a ſet number | 
of French Foot and Horſe, under pretence that' the Officers 'of thoſe two Nations 
were unwilling to obey his commands, and that with French Forces, which (corned 
not to acknowledge him,and were acquainted with their own Country,he might ſooner, 
more eafily,and with fewer rubs, effe& their common intereſts. To the ſame purpoſe,he;, 
by redoubled Meſſengers, gave commiſſion to Des Porte to ſollicit the Pope for an ex- 
preſs order,that his Army under the D.of Monte-Marcianoſhould'ftay in Lorain,and there, | 
united with that Dukes Forces and the ſupplies from Flanders, ſhould oppoſe the com- The Pope 
ing of the Viſcount de Twrenne,alledging,that that was the principal means to hinder the wing antes 
King from aſſiſtance, and very eaſily to become Conquerors in the War : which havin into 
already agreed upon with the Nuncio, whom he had eaſily made believe, that the Sum the coma 
of affairs conſiſted in that, he with his own Forces took his way towards Paris and Nor- of the Dube 
mandy, to withſtand the King's daily progres. Þ == 
The D. of Moxte-Marciano's Forces were conſiderable 3 which being drawn together 
at Lodi,choſen by the Catholick King's permifſion: for a place of om. ready a= 
mounted to the number of One thouſand and two hundred Horſe, and Two ed 
Foot.all under noble and experienced. Commanders : to theſe, . Four thouſand Swiſſes 
Were tojoyn , being raiſed in the Catholick Cantons by the. Popes money taken out 
of the Caſtle. The Catholick Kings Forces deſtin'd for Flanders, conſiſting of 
two Tertia's of Foot, and Four. hundred Horſe, cammanded by Marco Pio, 
| and 
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and the-Governor of Alexandria, 'marclied with the Pope's Army, making the £; 
Voyage: ;. To this: Body, which ( paſling fromthe Contines of Savoy thordngh as 
Country of Boxrgongne ) was to:come into Lorane, the Army'of that Duke intended 
to joyn it ſelf, being already Four thouſand effeRtive Foor, and Eight hundred Horſe; 
fo that the confederate. Princes made account,” that the King's Germans ( though he 
with all his Forces ſhould advance 'to reccive them) would not be able to reſiſt 3 and 
at their entry into the Kingdom , muſt either diffolve of themſelves, or be defeat- 
cd. | | | 

'But the Duke of Mayenne being departed from' the Aſſembly, had poſted with infi= 

nite ſpeed to Koven, in. which City, the people, ill ſatisfied with the Government of 
Monficuy: de Tavannts, were furiouſly rifen up'iin Arms to drive him out, and Andre 
Brancace Sieur de: Vilars, Governor of Havre de Grace, being come thither with ſome 
number -of men, for. fear the City ſhould revolt, and put it {elf into the Kings power, 
there: was afterwards fach emulation and enmity ſprung up between thoſe two Heads, 
that they were; in danger to affault each other, which could not come to paſs withour 
much blood, nor-without exceeding great hazard of the Cities: falling into the enemies 
hands. The Duke arrived ſo opportunely, that if he had fiayed but one day longer , 
matters could not have been compoſed without a great deal of miſchief: but his com. 
ing bridled both thoſe Heads ; and being unwilling that diſcord ſhould endanger a 
place of ſo great moment, he ſatisfied the deſires of the people and Parliament, by chu- 
fing his fon Henry de Lorain Governor of the City 3 and becauſe he was very youn 
he made the ſame Sicur de Villare his Lieutenant, who was a man of exceeding hig 
fpiric, and fingular valour, and ſent the Viſcount de Tavannes, his old ſervant, to com- 
mand as Camp- Maſter-General, under the Government of the Duke of Aumale in the 
Province of Picardy. | | 

; About that very time, la Fere, a place of wonderful importance upon the confines of 
Picardy, was like to have revolted : for the Marquiſs de Menelay, who had that Go- 
vernment. (though from the beginning he. had\'been moſt obſtinately for the League, 
yet at this time) having changetl his mind, whatſoever the reaſon was, he had ſecret- 
ly agreed to deliver up the place, and to go over to the King's party. For this pur- 

ſe, the'King bimſelt lingred with his Army in thoſe parts: But the Duke having 

ad notice of the buſineſs, or (as ſome ſaid) onely ſuſpeRing it, diſpatched the Vice- 
Seneſchal de Montelimar ( of whom, for his ſagacity, he was wont to make uſe in the 
moſt urgent occurrences.) and the Sicur de Magry, Licutcnant of his Guards , unto 
la Fere,, with order , that if they could not get the Marquiſs out of the place by 
other means, they hould endeavour to take away his life as ſpeedily as poflibly they 
could 3 nor did they fail'to effet what was given them in charge : For being come 
into- the;Town, and having delivered Letters from the Duke, to the Captains of the 
Garriſon 3 while. the Governor was at Maſs, without ſtaying till he ſhould reſolve 
upon any thing, they ſet upon him. ſuddenly as he came out of the Church 3 and ha- 
x1 ft him unprovided, and: balf aſtoniſhed, killed him with two Stoccadoes 3 
and: without any oppoſition, made themſclves Mafters of the place. This action,more 
proper for an abſolute Prince, than: for the Head of a Confederacy, difpleaſed many, 
though the Duke laboured to ſhew, that extream neceffity had produced it againſt his 
will 5] and muchimore did it diſpleaſe,; that the Government was given to Montelimar, 
one of - the Murtherers': . Whereupon it was publickly ſaid, That the Arms of the 
League were alwayes blunt, but when they were uſed againſt their Friends. 

 . Great! was the commotion of mens minds, by reaſon ot the Marquiſſes blood and 
dependencies 3 and becauſe it difpleaſed all, that the Duke ſhould arrogate ſo abſolute 
2 power: unto himſelf: ; Whereupon he, who knew he had loſt much of his credit, 
and-that it was neceſſary to revive it again by ſome notable enterpriſe ( for ordinari- 
ly later-aftions doin: great-part cancell, and take away, the memory of former ones ) 
reſolved to give a ſealado to Mante, where the Kings Council was, and many Lords, 
Px&lates; and mioft of the Officers of the Crown that adhered to him z but without that. 
guard. which the ne their perſons and the weakneſs of the place required 3 and 
thigkiog: chis/ attempt fo great, if he could bring 'it to perſeion, that it muſt needs 
increaſe the glory of his name, and exceedingly weaken the Kings party, and the pro- 
ſperity bf his affairs: '/He commanded out the men that were in Paris, and the Gart- 
fonsof Meaux, Drexx, aad;Pontoyje, and having choſen a very dark rainy night, he drew 
near: on"two fidc> with: Scaling«Ladders to the Walls of the Town ( the —_— 
oh whereo 
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whereof, was by long peen perfely known to him) with aſſured hopes, by reaſon 
of the ſmall number of Soldiers that were within, to enter it without much trouble 3 
but it ſo pleaſed fortune, that in both places he found the Sentinels watchful , at 
whoſe cries, the Guards betaking themſelves to their Arms, ran up to make good the 
Wall; and yet this would have been but a weak ſupply, and not able long to have 
reliſted the aſſailants, if the Lords of the Council themſaives ( not failing in what 
* concerned their own ſafety) armed with more courage than could be expected from 
Gown-men, had not run with their ſervants to re-inforce the Guards 3 ſo that the 
' Dukes ſoldiers, wet, tired, and by rain in great part deprived of the uſe of their Mus- 
kets, not being able to get up to the top of the Walls, which they thought'they ſhould 
have found flenderly guarded 3 but on the contrary, many of their Ladders falling , 
and being broken, they were beaten off by the Defendants, and retired without fruit, 
the aſſault proving in the end much fuller of noiſe than blood. Yet did not the 


Duke loſe courage for this 3 but knowing, that part of the Kings Swiſſes were quar- {; 


tered at Hudan, he haſted with the ſame celerity the day after to fall upon them, but 
without effe 3 for having found them excellently fortified and entrenched, he was 
forced likewiſe to march from thence without having obtained any thing 3 much 
praiſe being due, either unto the vigilancy or good fortune of the Kings ſoldiers, that 
had fruſtrated the Dukes prudence and celerity. 

But the danger of Mante had been fo great in theopinion of diſcreet men, that Gio- 
vanni Mocenigo, the Venetian Ambaſſador, ſhewed, it was a great temerity to ſtay for 
another of the Dukes attempts, in that weak place ſo poorly manned 3 and perſwaded 
the Council, and the other Lords that were there, to retire to Chartres, where, be» 
fides the greatneſs and commodiouſneſs of the City, they might ſtay with more de- 
cency, and alſo be much more ſecure, in regard of the ſtrength of the place, and qua- 
lity of the Garriſon that kept it. The King approved of this determination, which 
( as all things are not remembred by all men) he had not thought of before 3 and be- 
ing come to Compeigne, began to make ready his Army, that he might advance to re- 
ceive his foreign Forces: But becauſe he had not yet had intelligence of their ſetting 
forward, he reſolved in the mean time ( that he might not ſpend it unprofitably) to 
lay fiege to Noyon, a Town upon the Confines of pages and Picardy, which, be- 
cauſe it was much better provided of Horſe than Foot, moleſted all the wayes round 
about, and did incommodate thoſe places that held for him in thoſe parts. The 
reaſon that perſwaded him to eaſe himſelf of it, did alſo render it lefs difficult to be 
* taken, being full of Horſe, whereby the fiege became more eaſie , and ill-provided of 
Foot, and thoſe other things that were requiſit for the defence of it, and particularly of 
Ammunition : Wherefore having drawa all his Army together , upon the Five and 
twentieth of Fxly he cauſcd the Mareſchal de Biron to take up his quarter within a 
mile o' the Fauxbourgs of the Town 3 and the ſame day the Sicur de Riewx perceiv- 
ing the Kings intention, departed from Pierrefont with Threeſcore Horſe, and as many 
- Foot mounted behind them, each having, a bag of Powder at his Saddle-bow, and paſ- 
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ling ſecretly thorough the Woods, got into the City, and gave great relief to the De- | 


ants. | 
Noyon is ſeated between a Mountain and a Fenn, having on the South-ſide, the Fen 
cauſed by the overflows of the River Oyſe in that placez and on the North the Moun+ 
tain, ſteep, and not very acceſſible 3 behind it thick ſpacious Woods diftend themſelves 
for many miles 3 and no other way lies open ſave onely before, thorow a little Plain 
that comes to the Gate of St. Eloy, and to the rich Abby, ſituate near the Fauxbourg. 
The Town was encompaſſed with old Walls, and great Towers from place to place 3 
but both the Towers and the Curtine were well lined with Earth. The Marcſchal de 
Biron having viewed the ſituation, encamped before the City at a little diſtance from 
the River, with a thought to aſſault the Fauxbourg and Abby that were in' the Plain, 
«nd out of the Fen, and by that means to make himſelf a way tothe Moat, which of a 
great breadth encompaſſeth the Town on that fide. Monlieur de Ville, Governor of the 
Town,on the other fide, knowing the weakneſs of the Gariſon, and the want of many 
things, had not ceaſed ſome few dayes before the ſiege, nor did yet ceaſe, after the 
Army appeared, to ſollicite rclict, redoubling Letters and Meſſages both to the Viſcount 
d avannes, and the Duke of Agmale, Governor of the Province, whono leſs follici- 
tous than he, diſpatched firft the Sicur de Griboval with an hundred Foot, and about 
twenty Horſe, and then the Sicur de Tremblecourt with his Regiment, though reduced 
| ST Bt ts 
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1591. toa ſmall number of men,to try if through the Woods they could get by ſtealth into the 
Town3but both of themcharged hy the Garriſons of Chazny,Corby,and Catelet,were de- 
feated by the way 3 ſo that Griboval ſcarce entred with fixteen of his Foot, and Trem- 
blecourt could not come, no not within many miles of Noyoy. The loſs of theſe neceſ- 
ſitated the Viſcount de -Tavannes to put himfelt in hazard by attempting to get in 3 

- and thercfore being departed from Roye, upon the firſt of Augyf, in the evening, with 
Five hundred Firclocks, and Three hundred Horſe to convoy them, under favor of the 
night, he drew near the Guards of the Army an hour before day, with great hope to 
paſs between Guard and Guard, before the Camp ſhould have put themſelves in order 
to oppoſe them but the Sieur d* Arges, who by order from Birox had been out the 
ſame night with a party of Sixty Light-horſe ſcouring the wayes, chanced ſuddenly 
to meet him, and not loting courage, though he had ſo few men with him , but vali- 
antly making ready their arms, and beginning the skirmiſh with hot vollies of ſhot, 
was the cauſe that all the other parties which were abroad made haſte to the fame 
place: Wherefore they of the League ſeeing themſelves diſcovered, and not know- 
ing well in the dark by what number of enemies they were (o bravely charged ( as 
the errors of the night are commonly pernicious without blood _) they both routed 

The viſceune themſelves without oppoſition, and in a very great fear took flight ſeveral ways ; on- 

de Tavames Iy the Viſcount de Tavannes, whilſt with his Sword in his hand he endeavoured to 


# going to put 


Sicfinto vp. ftop his Soldiers, being wounded in the Arm, and in the thigh, was at laſt taken priſo- 
on, is defeared er by the Sicur 4 Arges himelt. 

pucraken Pris The Duke of Azmale, upon whoſe Government the affairs of that Province did 

depend, was much troubled at the ill fortune of his Officers, and reſolved: to attempt 

the relief himſelf, being moſt certain, that if Foot and Ammunition were not put into 

the Town, it mult of neceflity be loſt within a few dayes: wherefore, marching from 

Han upon the ſeventh of Azguſt in the evening, with Six hundred Horſe and Nine 

hundred Foot, to the end that his men might be ready, and not loſe courage in the 

dark, as the others had done, he determined to beat up one of the King's Quarters 

by break a day, and (whilſt they ſounded the Alarm there, and were hghting ) en- 

deavour to put in relict openly by day, rather than put himſelf in danger of being dif- 

ordered by night. With this intention, coming up to the Plain along the great high-way 

j which leads direQly to the gate, he ſuddenly fell upon .one of the quarters of the 

* King's Light-horſe that lay without the Trenches , under cover of ſome ſcattered 

houfes upon the ſame way., The aſſault was fierce, and the defence no leſs, with which 

the fame Sieur 4 Arges (a young Gentleman of high courage) and his other compani- 

ons ſuſtained it : But the Duke of Axmale ſtill redoubling his fury with freſh Horſe, 

and Colonel Berangliſe being come up with the Foot that followed, the Light-horſe, 

though they fought valiantly, would have loſt their quarter, and left the way free to 

the relief, if Biron had not come in to help them with Three hundred Cuiraſſiers,and 

Two hundred Reitersz at whoſe arrival the Duke being furiouſly charged in the flank, 

and even the Light-horſe recovering vigour, who before gave back, the enemies ad- 

Vance was ſtopped, until ſuch time as new ſupplies coming up one after another, and 

hoard mh the Infantry of the Camp already all in Arms, being fallen into their ranks to defend 

to relieve their poſts, the Duke of Awmale was conſirained (though till fighting) to retire in 


Me Got * which Retreat, with the loſs of fixty of his men, and the death of Sicur de Longchamp, 
xetires, a Soldier of great experience, and of Franciſco Guevarra, a Captain of Spaniſh Light- 


horſe, he was followed to the very Walls of Har, not having been able to give any re- 

lief at all to the beſieged. 
But the Duke of Mayenne being advertiſed of the fiege of Noyon, had diligently 
—_—— **'. ferit for the Sieur de Roſne with the Forces that were in Champagne, and for the Prince 
viag heard of Of Aſcoli, ſent by the Duke of Parma, with Eight hundred Horſe and Three thouſand 
the Gege of Foot 3 and being joyned with them at 12 Fere, came up to Hex upon the tenth of A#- 
with his Army En 3 and having quartered his Army upon the way towards Noyos, but with the River 
pd Ws tween, he thought his preſence would give ſufficient courage to the defendents. But 
belieged, the King having ſetled his quarters in the moſt convenient places, and having made his 
approaches ſo far, had begun already to batter the Abbey that ſtood without the Faux- 
bourg 5 which was obſtinately defended by the beſieged, to keep the Enemy as far as 
poſſible they could from the wall. The King having cauſed five Pieces of Cannon to be 
planted againſt this Abby, had ſo beaten it down, that being affaulted by the Foot, up- 
'on the eighth day they took it, killing thirty of the Defendents, and taking _ 
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fifty others of them's which did fo much the more weaken the Garriſon, that of it 
ſelf was too weak to defend the circuit of the Town. ; But.it was neceſlaxy to ſul 
pend the progrels of the liege, by reaſon of the Duke of Mayeznes coming, : for his 
ſtrength being 10000 Foot and 2000 Horle, lit was thought,that not being able to re- 
lieve che place any other way, rather than loſe-it, he would joyn battel with che Kings 

Yet the opinions in his Camp were very different; for the Prince of 4ſcali thoughe 
not the Joſs of that place of (o great concernment; that, to divert it, it was fit to in- 
curr the uncertainty of a Battcl, with the hazard of thoſe onely Forces that were in be- 
ing to refit the Enemy 3 and conſidered, that the Popes ns. Catbolick King's ſupr 
plies, which had already paſſed the Mountains, being expe&ed, it would be a yery 
ſtrange raſhneſs to put that now in the power of Fortune, which within a few dayes 
might be made more certain, and more ſecure, The Duke of Anmale on the other 
ſide, thoroughly vext at his late misfortune, and longing to ;piece it up again, argu- 
ed, that the loſs of that place was of great moment to the affays-of the Province, for 
that in thoſe quarters there remained no other important, Town of their party 3 but 
that their reputation was of much greater importance, which would be much dimi- 
niſhed, if being come up to the very | of the Enemy with Forcev in number. not in- 
ferior 0 theirs, they ſhould let that place be taken from them without Rirring, or diſ- 


puting it with the Sword. The Duke of Mayenne aſfented to the. more ſecure ad» 
vice, partly becauſe he-was: of a nature not much: inclined to dangerous reſolutions, 77! 


partly beeguſe with: the:Prince of Aſeol: and the Spaniards he did more by intreaty than 
command 3 and he aw them very reſolute in noti conſenting by any means to the ha- 
zard of @ Battel, | 

But the King, deſirous to find out what the enemy intended , having no quicker 
way to make himſelf certain of it, cauſed the Mareſchal de Biror: to paſs the River with 
the greater part of his Horſe, to ſee if the Duke would move to fight, or keep faſt in 
his quarters. But aſſoon as the Mareſchal was advanced within ſight of Hax, and of 
the Army of the League, which was encamped in the midſt of the great high- way, 
he found the Country clear and free 3 nor did any fiir out of their quaxters to Skigmiſh 
in the, plain field : - which having come to pals, not one day alone, but three together 
ſucceſſively, the King apprehending,- that the Duke thought ta defend Noyor with no» 
thing: but. the reputation. of his being near it, toak heart, and cauſed che Courtine of 
St Eloy to be battered upon the fifteenth day 3 and having beaten down the Works on 
each {ide,. on the Exteenth day inthe morning, being reſolved to give the afſaule, he 


made bis'Cavalry paſs over the River, as he was wont to do, that they might be ing 


readineſs if the enemy ſbould ſtir 3. audi having drawn his Foot. into their diviſions 


gave the Baron de Biron order to advance 


in ſuch, a condition, that he was not able to xefiſtchac fierce: aſſault which wes pre- 
paring! againſt him, cauſed a ſign:to be given that he wauld parley, and in a few hours 
concluded to farrender, if within two dayes the Duke of - Mayenyd did net either fight, 
or put at leaſt Five hundred men into the Town: ;which being! agreed upon, and Ho- 
ſages given' on both ſides, he diſpatched a Gentlemen t the D\ of Mayerre, to let him 
know the Agreement 4 who havingconſulted : again with his Commanders, «gd con- 
duded es they befare had determined, : drew 0ft co the Walls of Has the (amg gvcn- 
gz and the Sieur de-Ville fincerdly performing the Agreement,” delivered yp-Nowr 


upon. the: Eighteceath:day into the hands of M 4 Eftree- fox the Kings +1. 
Aker the taking of Noyes, mens minds on fides were taken; up with the: ex- 
peQation of-the Farraign Forces, which with equal fartune delayed to appeari, fan ; 
by t 


Gerrhans, who, to the oumber-of $000 Foot, and 4000, Horſe, (had. been raiſed by « 
_ de Twrenne,; by the hep _ Pte moved _ Lys as 
| for want of thangy, and, cx that fan the drawing toget .fnainte- 
nance -of them, a great ſum ſhould be furniſhed fram Daglonds which che Queen be- 
ing to #aiſe upon her people, who had promiſed ta pay it upon: certain conditions, ma 
ies were not {o ſoon ordered, nor did the conditions proye'of mutual fatitfaRtjon: for 
the Engliſh, continuing deſirous toxecover footing in Frewx, and: particularly in Nor- 
maxdy, 'a Province in former times long poſſeſſctl .by them, had prowiſed tha Queen 
T hree-hundred thouſand Ducats to be ſpent in the affairs of Frome , provided:/tht goc 

convenient Sea-port to be given her, notanely for ſcourity of gheir Money, but al- 
{© for: landing-place of Commerce, ____ they might have more: cormmydioudly 
tt traffick 
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-deal of trouble, not being willing to deprive himſelf 


traffick in the Kingdom of France : which being at firſt demanded, and now again), 
under pretence of the earneſt importunity of her Subjes, effeually urged by the 
Queen, no leſs than liberty of Conſcience for the _, kept the King in a great 

| | | _ the place where he had 
tried and ſiſtained the firſt encounters of his fortune 3 much leſs of Calais, upon which 
the Engliſh had too ſtrong pretenſions 3 and the other places were in poſſeiſion of the 


-League : wherefore he at laſt propounded, and (by fending the Sieur de $ alettes a 


Hugonot Gentleman) gave firm promiſe to the Queen, that he would lay fiege to 
the City of Rowen z 'towards the taking whereof, if the Fngliſh would help with Men 
and Money, he would'give thetn'ſome reaſonable juriſdiction in it, to the end that 
they might freely and ſecurely traffick 3 and then if he could take Candebec and Har- 
flexr, Towns near that City, he would conſigne unto them one of thoſe Ports, which 
might 'ſerve for a free open retreat for their ſhipping. To which Conditions , while 
the Engliſh unwillingly conſented, and while they were treated of on both fides with 
uſusl caution, the coming of the Gertnans was protracted 3 nor could they ever be 
got to move, till the firſt One hundred thouſand Ducats were paid down, and affign- 
ments 'given for the other Two hundred thouſand. 

On the other ſide, the Duke of Monte-Marcians, and the Fotces which from Mil. 
marched towards Flanders, at the Duke of Savoy's urgent importunities, had received 
orders to ſtay for ſome dayes within'his State, to the end that with their countenance 
and aſſiſtance he might recover ſome places which had been taken from him, and re- 
preſs the Forces of Monſicur Les Dignieres, 'who fiercely beſtirred himſelf, ſometimes 
in Daupbine, ſometimes in Provence. The Duke was troubled that the Kings party 
had taken ſome places, though of no great importance 3 but he was much more trou- 
bled at a Fort which Les Diguieres had begun to raiſe over againſt Montmeillan: 
Wherefore having obtained that the Italian Army,and likewiſe Four thouſand Swiſles 
raiſed by the Pope, ſhould Ray ſome time with him, he ſpurred up Don Amadeo for the 
recovery of that Fort, called Moreftello, from the place where it was built, and he with 
other Forces entred into Dauphine another way, while Count Frazc:ſco Martinengo 
with the greateſt ſirength of his Army, belieged and fireightned the Town of Barre 
in Provence, Monſieur Les Dignieres, who was forced ſometimes to affiſt in the affairs 
of Dauphine, ſometimes to help Monſicur de ta Valette in Provence, was now ſet for- 
ward to raiſe the fiege of Barre, while 1a Valette beſieged and battered Gravion but 
being arrived ſo late, that the Defendants had already articled to ſurrender it , after 
ſome ſlight encounters , he was returned with exceeding celerity to relieve Fort 
Moreſtell, and with Four hundred Horſe and Three thouſand Foot, was advanced as 
far as Ponte Chiarra, a place near and for his intetention 3 which being known 
to the Savoyards , who were ftrengthned with of the Popes Forces , they roſe 
ſilently from the ſiege, which they had continued already many days, and leaving the 


\ Fort behind them, encamped themſelves upon the ſame way, by which they ſawthe 


French Army would advance. But Les Diguieres having himſelf viewed and diſco- 
vered the' Camp, and' number of the Enemy , and making no great account of the 
raw men that were in that Army, in compariſon of his old Soldiers, reſolyed to light, 
thinking with a fierce' boldneſs eafilyito ſtrike a terrror in them. Wherefore , both 
the Armies being between the Mountain and the River 1ſare, in a narrow place, which 
favoured the ſmall number of his Forces, he parted his Infantry into two Bodies, 
one of which he ſent up by the fteep of the Hill, and the other along the bank of the 
Riverz and he, keeping the Plain with his Cavalry, divided into four Squadrons, 
with ſore Muskettiers mixed and placed among the Horſe, advanced reſolutely to 
attack the Enemy. The Savoyatds having drawn up the Army in very good or- 
der, advanced likewiſe, and rectived- the encounter in the Front very couragiouſly 3 
but while they aſa and in'fighting , 'had their eyes and mindes wholly taken 
up with the Enemy that was before them, they were ſuddenly charged in the Flank, by . 
the: Foot | that were came about by the way of the Hill, which they had not -taken 
"care to'tnake good: ' Wherefore being ſtaggered at that unexpeRed accident, they 
broke their ranks,' and without making much reſiſtance eaſily took flight. But being 
come into'the Plain that was behind them, recovering courage, they tell torally again, 
—_ —_ ne Ir Et and fo — rather, becauſe their being ſtronger in 

e,"and having a very fpacious open field, gave 'them very great advantage in re- 
newing the Barts. yes nevertheleh, - the Conquerors following up with wonderful 
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fpced and fury, they were terrified in ſuch manner, that being diſperſed, they were 2591 
' purſucd to the very Walls of Monmeillan, with the loſs of Fifteen hundred men, two the Snanandh 
Cornets, Eighteen Foot-colours, and great ſtore of ſpoil and baggage. But this unhap- are routed and 
py accident, which cut off all hopes of making any further progreſs at that time, and _ wy 
the importunities of the Dukes of Mayenne and Lorain, to COD Popiſh and Spaniſh ; 
Forces to march to hinder the paſſage of the Germans, were the cauſes that. Savoy be- 
ing left, they advanced through the Country of Bourgongxe direQtly towards Lorain. + 
The Duke of Mayerre, fince the taking of Noyon, to put in order and increaſe his 
Army, had ſtaid till at Hax ( whileſt the Kiog , vitoriouſly advaricing , aver-rari 
the whole Country) in which place Preſident Feanxin, being returned from the Court 
of Spain, found him, but brought. back no pleaſing anſwer to any of thoſe things he _ 
had negotiated with the Catholick King. The Duke of Mayezne had been of, opi» **fdcitfied 
nion, that the artificial reſerved proceedings of the Spaniards had ſprung from .the from &yuin; 
nature and will of the Miniſters ill-affeted to his perſon, or defirous to do more ** Þins* 0 
than what was given them in charge by the Royal Conncil 3 he thought that; the the Duke 
D. of Parma, a very wary prudent Soldier, would unwillingly hazard his reputation a+ _—_ 
gon the King, followed by almoſt an invincible Nobility, and in his actions prompt, 
carleſs and reſolute 3 he believed that Diego d' Ivarr, and Mendozzs ( who, far many 
particular accidents were ill-diſpoſed towards him ): either to make him loſe his cre- 
dit, or out of covetouſneſs, did convert thoſe Moneys that were ſent te other uſes,aud 
often diſpoſed of them without his privacy at their own pleaſures, and did affuredly 
think, that as ſoon as the Catholick King was once fully informed of the affairs of 
France, of the intereſts of every one, and of his paitis, endeavors, and authority, .he 
would ſoon reſolve in favor of him, give him ſufficient affiſtance to make an end of 
the War, and permit him to negotiate the getting of the Crown for himſelf: For this 
cauſe he had deprived wy the help and counſel of me” ea, ſending 
him to the Court, as one privyto all his moſt ſecret thoughts, well informed of all par- 
ticulars, full of wary prudence, and for experience and penchs able to undergo the 
weight of ſo difficult a buſineſs. But both he and the Preſident found them wes 
much deceived in their opinion 3 for (whether. that had been the airn of, the  Spani-+ 
ards from the beginning, or that the Counſel given and imprinted . by the Miniſters 
that refided in France had cauſed that reſolution) they in Spaiz defired the Was 
ſhould be drawn out in length with a flow progreſsz that the Duke of Mayenne ſhould 
not riſe ſo high in credit and . authority with his party, as.to be, able to diſpoſe of 
things by himſelf, and that by degeees,the way might be facilitated, either to the union 
of the Crowns, or to the cleQion of the Infants 1/abella, which could not withque long 
time, and much patience, |be. obtained 3 and at leaſt (if nothing elle gould pp 
they would make themſelves ſure, that ſo many expences and troubles ſh 
to the profit and augmentation of their Monarchy :, Wherefore, when 


lowing audiences to take away thoſe,imprethons, which he Ny it contrary. to the 

Dukes intereſts, and to perſwade the King to concurr with him in. bis own ends, but © tht " 
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of May?nne to the quick, eſpecially in that preſent conjunQure of time, wherein he 
was diffident of the Spaniards, and of many French of the party, who were ill-ſatisfied 
with him: yet diſſembling this aflition , and not loting; comrege, having expreſſed 
fitting joy for the freedom of his Nephew, he exhorting him as ſoon as hie could to 
come unto him, thinking, that not being well informed of matters, nor known to ma=- 
ny, as ſoon as he ſhould be with him, he would yield to his age,prudence,and the poſ- 
ſeifion wherein he was of governing all things : and having recourſe to art, to bridle 
the arts of the other Confederates, he preſently by the means of Monſieur de Villeroy, 
cauſed a Treaty of Intclligence to be begun with the Cardinal of Bexrbox and the 
other Princes of the blood, whom he knew ( by the relation of the Sicur 42s Portes) 
to be diſcontented with the King, and to try to ſet on foot a third and different par- 
ty 3 judging, that he ſhould by that means beget a jealouſie in the Spaniards, and ne- 
ceſſitate them to conſent, if not to all, at leaſt to == his demands. Nor was 


Villeroy (being alwayes deſirous that the War ſhould end m an Accommodation) ſlack, 
by the means of his brother the Abbot de Cheſy, to pronfbte that Treaty, which, with 
hopes, and imaginaty Conditions, was artificially kept alive. 

* But the King ( who had got an inkling of the buſine(s ) ſtanding between the 
machinations of theſe, which did neceſſitate him to his converſion, and the earneſt de» 
fires of the Engliſh, and: of the Princes of Germany ( who urged him to give them 
places in his Kingdom , andiſecurities WF the liberty of Religion, wherein they pre- 
tended that he muſt ſtill perſevere, if he would have their affiſtance) was no leſs af< 
fied than the Duke of Mayenne : which affliction increaſed much, after he was ar- 
rived at Sedan : for the Moneys of England were not yet disburſed, and the Germans 
had therefore delayed their coming ſo long, that it was thought the Popiſh and Spa- 
niſh Forces would get into Lorain Pefore them: and to his other troubles was added, 
that Charlotte de 12 Mark, Hcireſs of that Dutchy, being kept in that City , of an age 
ripe and marriageable, he was forced to take a revolution of matching her, leſt the 
Dake of Lorain preventing him ( as he had a moſt carneſt defire) ſhould give her 
to Wife to one of his ſons. As the importance of that Dutchy , and particularly of 
the City of Sedan, did neceſſitate the King to provide , that it might not fall tothe 
Duke of Loraiz 3 ſo did it keep him in great doubt, to whom he ſhould give that 
Lady in Marriage, who carried with her the poſſciſion of a State of ſo great conſe- 
quence. Carlo Gonzaga ſon to the D.of Nevers, aſpircd to this Match, confining with 
her Lands by the Dutchy of Retclvis, whereof he bore the title 3 but her being of the 
Hugonot Religion,as likewiſe the Pcople and Gentry of thoſe places, was the cauſe the 
King would not reſolve toſatisfic him,leſt he ſhould alienate that party from him, and 
diſcontent thoſe whom he laboured to keep with ſo much pains and induſtry. On the 
other ſide, he doubted leſt the D. of Nevers (of a nature apt to take diſguſts) ſhould be 
offended, if he ſhould propoſe any other Match of inferiour quality to his fon; Which 
contrary conſiderations, after they had held him ſome dayes in ſuſpeuce,it being nece(s 
fary to.rcſolve, at laſt he —__ to marry her to the Viſcount de Twrenne, as well bes 
cauſe of the confidence he had in him, as becauſe he was of the ſame Religion 3 and 
much more to reward him for his excellent ſervice done in raiſing and bringing in the 
forrcign. Army : but it preſently produced that effe&t which the King had before ap- 


prehended : for the D. of Nevers was incenſed to ſuch a height, that he began to encline 
It 


to thoſe that preſſed his converſion, and to hold ſecret intelligence with the Cardinal of 
Boxrhon, the D. of Longueville his ſon in Law, and with the reſtof the new party , who 
made ſhew to move principally for Religion, which they ſaid was trampled under foot, 
and themſelves deceived, while notwithſtanding all promiſes, thoſe were advanced in 
ſirength and power, who openly profeſſed to live and die Hugonots. Nor was there any 
other remedy for this miſchief,lave to be inceſſantly in aRion, and not to ſuffer idleneſs 
to givenouriſhment to thoſe thoughts,but to let victorious enterpriſes put to filence and 
quiet thoſe ſpirits which were yet kept hidden in the breſts of men : for which cauſe,he 
laboured ſo much in ſoliciting the march of the German Army, and in ſending them 
thoſe ſums by/little and little, which with infinite diligence he had been able to get toge« 
ther from ſeveral parts,that in the end he joyned with them, before the Popiſh and Spa 
niſh Armies were come up to croſs that union,as the D. of Mayenne had ever ſtriven and 
endeavoured to do: ſo great anerrour, that it rendered vain all thoſe fo vaſt expences 
made, and ſo many labours undergone , for the gathering together and bring- 


ing in of choſe Forces; for they having inconſiderately ſpent their time in Savoy , 
” to 
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to attend buſineſſes that did no ways advance the ſum of the War, arrived not ſoon 
enough to hinder the _— ing with the Germans, upon which depended the 
principal point of the War of this year. 

Now the King united, without oppoſition, with the Viſcount de Twrenne, and has 
ving taken many Caſtles about Metz and Sedan, at laſt aſſaulted Attigny a great Town, 
into which all the riches, goods and Cattel of the neighbouring places were reduced; 
and having very profperouſly taken it, he gave. all the pillage (which was very great) 
unto the Germans , who being ill provided of Money, were refreſhed and quicted 
for ſome time: after which booty, the King ( alwayes ready to embrace valiant 
counſels) thought good to try whether the Commanders of the League had a heart to 
come to a Battel : wherefore, having known that the Forces of the Pope, the Duke of 
Lorzin, and the Duke of Mayenne, were alſo at laſt joyned togeher at Verdun, he 
would needs draw up to them, and provoke them by his preſencg, and all other pol- 
ſible means to put it to a day, judging the Italian Forces to be yet raw, and the 
Duke of Lorain's rot well affured, and therefore no way be compared to his, 

Wherefore being departed from Attigny upon. the firſt of Offober, he quartered that 
night with his Van-guard at Grandpre , upon which day Monſieur & Ambliſe, who 
commanded part of the Lorain Forces, having marched from Montfaulcon, joyned with 


the Army of the League, The next a t noon the King arrived with his Ar- 
my within fight of YVerdurt, ſpreading hi 


adrons largely imbattelled along the 
Plain. On the other fide, they of the I.caFhe who were encamped without the Ci- 


ty, drew themſelves up in Battalia under the Walls 3 the Italians having the right 


' Wing, the Duke of Lorain the Battel, and the Duke of Mayenne's French the lcft; yet 


the Duke himſelf commanding and ordering the whole Camp as he pleaſed. At the 
firſt arrival, there began ſo great and ſo hot a skirmiſh between the two Armies, that 
many of the Commanders themſelves thought it would be a Battel 3 for the Sieurs de 
Praſlin, de Ia Curee, 4 Arges, and the Baron 4* Gizry with the Kings Light-horſe, in 
ſour Diviſions, advanced to the very face of the Enemy to skirmiſh, being ſeconded on 
the right hand, and on the left, by the Count de Brienne, and the Sicur de Marivant,with 
Two hundred Cuiraflicrsz and on the other fide, Cavalier Avolio, Ottavio Cefis, and 
Aſcanio della Cornia were likewiſe advanced with the Popes Light-horſe, and the 
Sieur d* Ambliſe ſeconded them with'a Body of Lorain Lances. But though the 
$skirmiſh was very fierce in the beginning, the Sicur de Praſlins Horſe being killed un» 
der him, and the Sicur de 1a Cxree thrown to the ground with the ſhock of a Lance, the 
Italians behaving themſelves very gallantly every where 3 yet were the Dukes of Lo- 
rain and Mayenne reſolved not to fight, becauſe the Catholick Kings Forces that were 
come out of TItzly (following their wonted Counſels) had denied to follow them, 
and were marched fireight to joyn with the Duke of Parma, and the Popes Swilſſes 
were not above Three thouſand : Wherefore, not thinking themſelves ſtrong enough 
todeal with the Kings Army in ſo open a place, as is the Plain that lies before Verdun, 
the skirmiſh, by their order, cooked by little and little, and they drawing back their 
men under the Walls (yct without ſhew of fear) the King took up his Quarters, and 
entrenched himſelf within fight of the Town, and of their Arty. 

| - ſorts of proviſions came in plentifully to the Camp of the League, and the Ci- 
ty forniſhed them with many conveniences, not onely for viQual, but for lodging un- 
der cover 3 whereas the King, in the midſt of an enemies Country, and the weather 
being very rainy , ſuffered both for want of victual, and conveniency, nor could his 
Soldiers | own Chex: to another kind of Diſcipline) endure the hardſhip and in- 
commodities of lying in the field in ſo contrary a ſeaſon. To other things was ad- 
ded a moft cruel fiorm that night, with thunders, whirlwinds, and infinite rain,which 
ſpoiling all the Soldiers Huts, and overflowing all the Plain, put the whole Army in 
wonderful confulion : Wherefore next day, the King, after he had Rood firm in Bat- 
talia for many hours, and none of the enemies appearing in the field, faced about with 
his Army, and marched back toquarter again at Grandpre. There the Germans were 
like to have mutinied, not being paid the money that had been promiſed them: Where- 
fore the King, who could now do no lefs that perform his promiſes to the Queen 
of England, that he might receive the other Two hundred thouſand Ducats, having 
made-provifion at Sedan ( with the Jewels ahd credit of the Princeſs Charlotte ) of a 


certain firm of money toquiet his Germans, took, without delay, the way towards 
Normandy, to beſicge at laſt the City of Rowen, Th 
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The Duke of Mayenre,' contrary to whoſe expeQation the Popes forces had (> long 
delaid their coming, and who had alſo {cen the King of Spain's march freight to- 
wards Lorain , without making any ſtay , preſently diſpatched the Count de Brſſzc 
to the Duke of Parma, to proteſt unta him, that it he entred not into the Kingdom, 


or ſent not ſuch Supplies as ſhould be ſufficient to oppoſe the King, the affairs of the 


League, and the ſtate of Religion would be very much endangered, and that he ſhould 
not be able to hinder many from making their peace, as (ſeeing the flowneſs and ill 
counſels of the Confederates) they daily threatned. , The Duke made this proteltation 
more at large to Diego & Ivarra, who was there preſent, ſhewing him the wonderful 
ill effe& which the delays and ſecret practices of the Spaniards did produce: ;: for if 
' all the Catholick Kings expences and forces which he had granted {everally, to this 
'man, and to that, in Bretagne, Provence, Savoy and Languedoc, ha! been put into one 


Body, and all imployed to the root of the buſineſs, and to the Spring-head of affairs, þ 


199t; 


the victory over the King would thence have enſued, and alſo the ſuppreſſion of their '$ 


Enemies in all places 3 but whilſt the diviſion of the League was endeavoured, whilſt 's 
his counſels were not believed, and whilſt the Duke of Parms would not advance, the 


King had found opportunity to receive his Foreign Forces 3 and now being grown 


powerful, he over-ran all France at bis. pleaſure, to the admiration and grict of all * ; 


good men. - But theſe Proteſtations and Reaſons notavailing with Diego d' Ivarra, who 
had received another impreſſion , and was otherwiſe inclined 3 and the cauſe from 
whence this hardneſs proceeded, being clearly ſeen by the relation of Preſident Fean- 
win, the Dukes of Lorain and Mayenxe not being able any other way to hinder it, 
agreed together (though ſecretly) in this general, to ,keep cloſe and united together, 
and not to ſuffer that any ſhould be admitted to the Crown ,- not only who was a 
ſtranger, but who was not of their.own Fatnily 3' and, that-if they were conſtrained to 
yield to any ether perſons, a Prince of the Blood of the Catholick Religion ſhould be 
'choſen, and never to conſent, either to the alienation or diviſion of the Kingdom. 
With this firm rcſolution, confirmed alſo by a Writing which they figned, the Duke 
of Mayenxe ſet himſelf in order to proſecute the War, and being departed from Ver- 
dex, with the Popes Army and his own, and with the Supplies he had obtained from 
the Duke of Lorain, (who gave way that the Count de Vaudemont, the Count de Cha- 
ligny, and the Sieur de Baſſompierre ſhould follow him) he took the way toward Cham- 
pagne, that he might not go too far from the Contines, till he heard the determina» 

tions of Flenders. | | 
When the Duke was arrived at Retel in Champagne, the Duke of Gxiſe came up to 
him, accompanied with Six hundred Horle, all Gentlemen, who upon the fame of his 
being at liberty, were come in to him 3 and though at his atrival, their greetings and 
outward actions ſhewed kindneſs and confidence in one another.z yet did not their ſe- 
cret diſcourſes correſpond, either to that kindneſs or confidence: For juſt as the Duke 
of Mayenne had ſuſpected, all thoſe that were unſatisfied with him; turned their' eyes 
upon this ygung, Prince, full of high ſpirits, of an handſom- preſence, courteous and 
affable in hMbchaviour, and which imported more than all, heir to his Fathers Name, 
and to- that love which all the people of France had. profuſely born him. The Pari- 
fans, and particularly the Council of Sixteen, who could not endure to be kept under 
by the Duke of Mayernne , and that he ſhould diſpoſe of the Offices of the City as he 
pleaſed, without confiding in any of their number , did openly call upon the name, 
and defire the exaltation of this Prince 3 and even'the Spaniards applying themſelves 
to do him all poſſible honours, ſet him as a counterpoiſe againſt the Duke of Mayenne, 
with whom they had no good intelligence, becauſe they ſaw him little inclined to fa- 
our their deſigns. The Sicur de 1a Chaſtre, the Sicur de Vins, and Colonel St. Paxt 
followed him particularly, as in the general all thoſe that had been obliged by, or had 
depended upon his Fatherz and he, though new come into play; and little informed 
of affairs, was not in any way failing unto himſelf; Wheretore being by the Duke of 
Mayenne and the Sieur de Baſſompierre, made acquainted what they had agreed upon 
With the Duke of Lorain, viz Not to ſuffer any to riſe to the Crown that was not 
of their Family 3 and in caſe they were forced otherwiſe, to name a Prince of the 
Blood 3 he at firſt excuſed himſelf, that he had not yet any information of buſineſſes, 
and afterwards demanded time to confer with the Dutcheſs his Mother 3 and final- 
ly concluded , that he would not alienate himſelf from the Spaniards, but would 
firſt hear the Duke of Parm's opinions, and after diſpatch men expreſly to that 
uuu Court, 
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the Colledge of Sorbowne, having from the very beginning been the Baſis and Founda- 
tion of the League, had always pretended to rule matters their own way 3 wherein 
carrying themſelves with thoſe paſſions and afftRions that are to faQtious per- 
fons, without an" regard to the conſervation of the members of the Crown, or to the 
decency and reputation of the French Nation, they only labonrcd for thoſe things that 
might fupprefs the King, (whom they perfeAMly hated) extinguiſh the name and party 
of the Hugonots , and put the reins of Government into the hands of perſons that 
might rule according to their defire and appetite. But the Duke of Mayerne, though 
he owed to theſe the beginning of his exaltation, the maintenance of the League, the 
ſupport of the War, and the late defence of Paris, was not yet inclined to follow their 
ways, but rather (wholly intent upon keeping the Kingdom entire) ſtrove to bridle 
and moderate their turbulent ſpirit z wherefore he had from the beginning inſtituted 
the Council of State; contradiſtint from this, wherein were many prudent moderate 
men, who did counterbalance and reſtrain the courſe of things : among theſe, the Arch- 
biſhop of Lyovs, the Sieur de Villeroy, Preſident Jeannin, the Biſhop of Meanx, and the 
Sicur de Videville, who were all averſe from the Spaniſh attempts, and from the in- 
conſiderate Zeal of the Preachers. The Duke had alſo ever endeavoured to maintain 
the authority of the Parliament in credit and vigour, referring many important buſt 
neffes unto it, and bearing great reſpeR to the Decrees which in divers matters were 
made by thoſe Counſellors : and though the fidelity of the firſt Preſident Briſſor, and 
many others had been ſufpeted, as if they would have laboured to make the City 
revolt unto the Kings: party > yet he difſembling the matter, was not ſorry that one 
Council ſhould counterpoiſe the other, 'and was always difpleaſed when the Sixteen 
accuſed him and many others of the Council, of treachery : for though he ſaw that 
ſome of them were inclined to the King, and managed ' buſineſſes, in h r of him, 
he did not believe they could do much hurt, brit rather help exceedingly to reſtrain the 
impetuous determinations of the Sixteen, by which he feared to be turned about, if the 
Parliament ſhould fink in credit and authority, This ſecret emulation between the 
Parliament, and the Council of State on the one fide, and the Council of Sixteen on 
the other, diſcovered it ſelf by little and little, and proceeded (© far, that as theſe were 
partial to the greatneſs and authority of the Duke/of Mayenne, fo the others made them- 
ſclves Favourers of the Spaniſh demands, and in many things contrary to the Duke. 
Theſe were thoſe who in the ſiege precipitately made many of the Citizens to be exc- 
cuted, that were fuſpected to be for the King: theſe, fomented by the Duke of Ne- 
mours, contradiced the eletion which the Duke had made of the Officers of the City 3 
and theſe were the very ſame that were Authors and Introducers of the Spaniſh Gart- 
ſon: and they did often labour that the Catholick King might have the Marks of Fuftice, 
and be acknowledged as Patron of the League, and Prote&or of the Crown of France. 
But now.the paſſion of theſe men Riill increaſing, being unſatisfied with the Duke of May- 
enze, whom they taxed of fear and meanneſs of ſpirit 3 and being mad againſt the Par- 
liament, whoſe gravity they ſaw withſtood their power, they were grown bold and 
preſumptuous fince the Duke of Giſt was at liberty, and ſince the Spaniards (having 
diſcovered the agreement between the Dukes of Mayenne and Lorain) began openly to 


try to pull it down, and to draw unto themſelyes the Forces of the party, the arm 
| whereo 
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whereof conſiſted in the City of Paris. Theſe had the common people at their devo» 
tion, not only by reaſon of their natural dependance as fellow-Citizens, but alſo be» 
cauſe they were weary of Contributions, which the greedy nature of the Duke of 
Mayenne tid often multiply beyond what was fit 3 the disburſing of them afterwards 
not excuſing the weight of thoſe burdens with his honour and equity, "Wherefore 
ſome of the. chick of the Sixteen, that were molt affeionate to the party, (whom 
they called Zealots)) began to contrive the way to abaſe the authority of the Parliatnent, 

that they might be. able more eaſily to diſpoſe of the affairs of the City, and put it cis 

ther under the Duke of Gwiſe, or the immediate proteCtion of King Philip. The Spa- 

niſh Miniſters aſſented to, or rather concurred in this attempt 3 and no leſs than they, 

. the Biſhop of Piacenza, who ſince the Popes death was wholly turned to favour Spain 3 
and the principal men were the Sieur de Buſſy Governour of the Baſtille, the Sieur de 

Cromay Counſcllor of the Great. Council, Commiſſary Loxchart, Ameline an Advocate, 

Olivier a Treaſurer, Boxcher a Divine, Father Commolet a Jeluite, and divers others of 
the ſame condition, After many conſultations and debates among them, by advice of 
the Biſhop of Piacenza, they choſe four of the Sixteer, who ſhould go to the Duke of 
Mayenne to carry their way 1d and to demand that the Council of State might be 

repleniſhed with ſufficient faithful men, and ſuch as the City might confide in1;- That 

that Council might always reſide in. Paris : That the Treaſurers Accounts might be 

over-looked, and eſpecially of one Ribes, that kept the Duke of Mayenne's particular 

Coffers : That - this might be done by ſele& perſons approved of by the Council of 
the Union : That the Gabelles might be taken away, which were newly impoſed by 

the Governour Belin, and the Prevoſt des Merchands : That the City-Gariſon might 

be payed and increaſed for their ſecurity : and fhnally, That Preſident Briſſon (againſt 

whom they carried a whole heap of complaints) and ſome other principal men of the 

Parliament, might be put out of their Offices, and ſeverely and exemplarily puniſhed 

and rooted out, as Traitors and Rebels. . 

Theſe four Deputies came to Kheims at the time when the Duke of Mayenne was 
one into Lorain; and having waited for him many days, they at laſt found him at 
Retel; where having been heard by him, they were at ffyſt ſharply reprehended as-men 
that demanded too much, and. aſpired unto an abſolut&power: but afterward, not to 
exaſperate them utterly, he uſed them more favourably in their other audiences, ſhew- 
ing them, that whillt he was buſicd with the Enemy, he had not leiſure toattend thoſe 
matters : that in due time and place, he would come perſonally to Paris, to give them 
all poſſible ſatisfaRion 3 and that in the interim they ſhould abſtain from medling with 
new deſigns, which put all things in confuſion, and doing themſelves harm, did won+ 
derfully advantage the Enemy. But theſe men being returned to Paris, not much edi- 
fied by the Dukes Anſwer, and particularly offended at his firſt reprehenſion of them, 
in ſtead of moderating, increaſed the boldneſs of the reſt, exclaiming afreſh againſt 
the Duke, and ſaying it was neceſſary to take ſome reſolution, for that they found 
him wholly averſe from their intentions : wherefore all of them boiling with an- 
ger, thinking themſclves undervalued by the Duke, and at laſt being reſolved either 
to abaſe, or abſolutely to change the Parliament, that they might govern the City their 
own way, they began to ſtir up the people, perſwading them that Religion was be- 
—— , and that the Parliament endeavoured to put the City. into the hands of the 

avarrois, 

It happened that Brigard, one of the firſt Fomenters of the League at Paris, having 
been accuſed, as if ( having changed his mind ) he held intelligence, and plotted ſe- 
cretly in favour of the King, was by the inſtigation, of the Sixteen violently caſt in 
_ : but in the mean time, while they proceeded ſlowly againſt him with dueproots, 
e found means, either by money, or his own induſtry, to eſcape out of the place where 
he was kept, and alſo to get ſecretly out of the City, and out of the hands of his Enc» 
mies: which thing ſeemed very foul to the Council of Sixteen, and thinking he had 
been maliciouſly let go, by the Judges themſelves who made his Proceſs, being raiſed 
to the height of their fury, and with this incentive fomented by the Spaniſh Minifters, 
and by the Gariſon which depended on them, they put the people in Arms upon the 
fifteenth of November in the morning, and, without further conſideration, being led 
by the Sicur de Buſſy and Commiſſary*Louchart,having taken and blocked up all the ways 
that led to the Palace of Juſtice, they took priſoners the firſt Preſident Briſſon, Claude 
P Archer, and Zebau Tardif, one Councellor of the Chaſtelet, and the other of the Court, 
b uuuz?2 rs who 
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who were the ſame men that had made the Proceſs of Brigard y theſe being broughe 


Faſt bonnd to the Chaſteler, the fame day, without any lawful form of Proceſs, but 


ſome precipitate informations taken by the Sieur de Cromay, were ſtrangled in priſon, 
and the next morning ignominiouſly hanged up in publick upon the Gallows. Then, 
as if they had obtained ſome ſignal Victory, running up and down the City with the 
common people armed and furious, they ſet their Guards in many places, and threatned 
to take the ſame courſe againſt many others. The Governour deſiring to put ſome 
ſtop to theſe proceedings, being alſo adviſed ro it by the Dutcheſſes of Nemonrs and 
Montpenfier, began to try whether the ſtrangers of the Gariſon would obey him : but 
having found them all diſpoſed to favour the Council of Sixteen , and their preſent 
aQions 3 and Aleſſandro de Monti baving freely faid, that he would not ftir againſt thoſe 
who fincerely managed the Cauſe of God and of all good men3 he thought it a better 
way to go out unarmed to parly with them, and to endeavour to appeaſe the people, 
and in part remedy thoſe miſchiefs that were like to follow : But neither did this ſuc- 
creed; for they valued him but little, and the Prevoft des Merchands much lefs, defirin 
_— to put thern both out. All the ſixteenth day was ſpent in this tumulr ; an 
on the ſeventeenth in the morning, their Council being met in the houſe of a Divine, 
named Pelertier, Curate of St. Jaques de 12 Bowchrrir, they reſolved to put themſelves 
fredy under the King of Spain's proteCtion, and in the mean time to preſent ſome Arx- 
ticles to the Council of State, for the Government of the City 3 which by all means 
they would have accepted- and put in execution. The Articles contained, That a Court 
of Juftice ſhould be formed of men of their party, which ſhould proceed againſt Here. 
ticks and Favourers of the Navarrois 3 thinking with the Judgments and Executions 
of this; to deſtroy and annihilate the Parliament: That all Commerce with thoſe of 
St. Denis ſhould be broken 3 which the Duke of Mayen had eſtabliſhed, to facilitate 
the concourſe of victuals: That the Impofts upon Wine ſhould be taken away 3 and 
that the Account of all thoſe ſhould be over-looked, who had managed the moneys 
raiſed by the Contributions and Gabelks of the City : That the moneys that came in 
by the ordinary Impoſts, ſhould not be ſpent but in the payment of the Gariſqn, which 
ſhould be increaſed with Foreigners, either Walloons, Italians, or Spaniards :; That the 
Council of State ſhould be filled up to accertain number 3 and the men that.ſhould be 
choſen of it, were named by thetn: That likewiſe a Council of War might be framed, 
whereof ſome Colonels of the City were to be, and the chief Commanders of the Fox. 
reign Militia 3 without the conſent of which Council , the Governour ſhould not be 
able to reſolve any thing: And finally, That the Seals of the Crown, which the Duke 
of Mayenne carried about whereſoever he was himſelf, ſhould remain conſtanty in the 
City, and not be removed to any other place. This being reſolved on, they —_ 
diſpatched Father Claudio Mattei with Letters to King Pvilip, in which they pray 
him to take upon him their ProteQtion and Government : And having with cries and 
clamours made the Council of State to be aſſembled, they propounded the Articles, to 
the end they might be confirmed and execated. The Governour and Prevoſt des Mer- 
chands, with ſome of the graveſt Eſchevins, endeavoured to get the benefit of - time; 
allcdging, that the day was too far ſpent, and hoping that by delay, the ardour of the 
people would be cooled : But the Council, according to their advice, having determi- 
ned to ftay till the next day, the Sixteen with the people in arms ſtopt Madam de Ne- 
mours as ſhe was going out from the Council , and would by all means have the Ar- 
ticles confirmed 3 which the Council having choſen to do, as the leſſer evil, the Dut» 
cheſs her ſelf carrying forth the Decree that was made about it,pray*d them with gentle 
words to forbear the execution of it till her Son, the Duke of Mayenne, had given his 
conſent, without whoſe knowledge it was not fit things of ſo great importance ſhould 
be done that the delay was but for a few days, that the Council, and ſhe her ſelf 
would diſpatch the Sieur de Boxrg to the Duke to carry him the Decree, and _ 
back: his confirmation of it, and ſhe afſured them they ſhould remain fully contente 
and fatisfied, The fury of the people being in part appeaſed with this grant, they be« 
gan to lay down their arms, and to be quiet again , expeQing the refolution of the 
ke 3 who from Retel, being gone to Laon, to meet with the Dutcheſs, Mother to 

the Dake of Gziſe, upon the twentieth day in the evening, received the news of what 
had hapned in Paris, 

He was wonderfully moved at fo dangerous an accident, which was about to ſtrike 
direQly at his authority, but yet would not ſhew any trouble of mind, left che ay 
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of Gniſe who was preſent, ſhould take notice of his anger againſt his dependents, but 
only faid, that he would expe the Sicur d# Bourg (who the Governour wrote him 
word, was immediately to depart) to be better informed of the bufineſs, and that 
it was good to remedy popular commotions with gentleneſs, and not to be incenſed 
againſt them, to avoid greater ſcandals and more pernicious errours : for the e 
drawn by a good zeal, do ordinarily move without conſideration. Theſe words f 7 wy 
ld che mind of the, Duke of Gxiſe, who was afraid leſt he ſhould prove cruel againſt 
his dependents, and the diſcourſes of the next day quieted him much more; ſo that 
though the Duke of Mayerne faid he would go to Paris to prevent thoſe miſchiefs that 
might tappen by the diviſions of mens minds yet he let himſelf be perſwaded to 
ſtay, becauſe he had the command of the Army, and was to meet with the Duke of 
Parma ;\ who being come to Valenciennes, was in the end of the month to be at Gwiſe, 
that they might reſolve together of the time and manner of his coming. The Sicur 
dn Boxrg arrived the day following, from whom the Duke had the whole Narration 
of the buſineſs, and of the Decree that had been made in the Council of State to ap- 
peaſe the =_ whereupon being reſolved to depart, and determining with himſelf 
to eſtabliſh his own power and authority by this occaſion, he diſpatched Monſieur de 
Roſne to the Duke of Parma, to excuſe him if he could not be at the place appointed 
upon the prefixed day, and left the charge of the Army, and of meeting with the 
Duke of Parma, to the Duke of Guiſe ;, but with ſuch caution, that to the end he 
might not be able to do any thing in arms, he gave ſecret orders to Roſne and Ta- 
v4nnes, who were Mareſchals of the field, that they ſhould neither draw forth Artillery 
nor Ammunition, which were all at /a Ferez and he gave the Duke of Gmziſe no In- 
formation at all of the particulars that were to be treated of with the Duke of Parme, 
to the end he might not be able to conclude any thing of moments and having ob- 
tained of the Duke of Montemarcizno, and of Commifſary Mattexcei, that the Swit- 
zers might not be diſmiſſed at that time 3 and that all the Forces ſhould ſtay till his re- 
furn, ſhewing haſte and want of time, he took with him the Counts of Vaxdemoxt, 
Ghaligny and Briſſac, the Sieurs 4e Baſſompierre and Villeroy, with Seven hundred of his 
beſt Horſe, part French, part Lorainers, and departed upon the Five and twentieth in 
the morning towards Paris leaving Preſident Zeaxnin with the Duke of Gwiſe, to mo- 
derate his Counſels, and to obſerve his carriage. 

The ſame night Don Diego dTvarrs went the ſame journey, (though the Duke had 
deſired him to ſtay) not being willing to let himſelf be deceived as the Duke of Gmiſe 
had been, but being by all means reſolved with his help and counſel to afliſt againſt the 
danger of the Spaniſh adherents. The Duke making ſpeed in his journey, would yet 
nevertheleſs take with him two Regiments of Foot that were at Soiſſows, and having 
teceived the Sicur de Vitry with Two hundred other Horſe at Mearx, he arrived near 
the City of Paris upon the Twenty eighth day in the evening. The Sixteen, with the 
Preachers, and the Colledge of Sorbonne, ſeeing the Duke come armed, and knowing, 
that the Governour, and the Prevoſt des Merchands, with the dependents of the Council 
of State and Parliament would be powerful in the City, (though Bſſy kept the Baſtille 
for them) being much affrighted, propounded to appeaſe him with words and de- 
monſtrations, and ſent four of the chief of them, with many of the Citizens to meet 
him, to the end, they might endeavour to divert the anger which they imagined he 
came withal. Theſe met him at the Abbey of St. Anthoyne without the Walls, and, 
with a diſcourſe full of ſubmiſſion, ſtrove to perſwade him, that all had been done to 
an extream good end, for the ſafety of the City, the conſervation of Religion, the 
maintenance of his own Authority, and to ſatishe the people that were deſperate, be- 
cauſe there was no ſhew at all made againſt thoſe Rebels and diſturbers of the publick 
peace : That this had been choſen as the leaſt evil, to the end, that the people enra» 
ped might not make ſome bloody tumult : That thoſe who had been executed were 
manifelily ilty, as he might ſee by the proofs, which thongh they were not accom- 
Patiied with the wonted Forms of Juſtice, were at leaſt true, real and manifeſt; That 
the Articles propounded to the Councellors of State, were by them accounted reaſon- 
able ; yet that nevertheleſs they ſubmitted them to his cenſure : And finally, they put 
him in mind how much they had done and ſuffered for the greatneſs of his Houſe, and 
for his own exaltation, and beſought him to. make himſelf be known for an indulgent 
loving Father, and not for a punQual ſevere Prince. The Duke; who defired not to 
teceive an obſtacle at his entring into Pris, bug to be let in with his Forces bm 
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reſiſtance, excellently diſſembling the injury he had received, and the anger that wag 
kindled in him, welcomed them all ſeverally, and anſwered them in genera!, that he 
came to the City for no other-end, and with no other intention but to ſecure it, as he 
that knew well, the ſuſtentation of Religion, and his own hopes were all founded and 
placed in that people, and in the Council of Sixteey, the firſt authors and framers of 
his; party: With which words and outward ſhows, having in great part aſſured their 
minds, he entred that night into the City when it was late, and being conducted to 
his Hoſtel, he held the ſame diſcourſe with many, knowing, that by proceeding (o, if 
he ſhould find oppoſition, he might attribute the pardon to his own will; and if he 
could execute his intentions, thoſe outward demonſtrations could not hurt or preju- 
dice him in any manner. A while after him arrived Diego d* Tvarra, who being come 
to him with the other Spaniſh Miniſters, they ſtrove together to perſwade him not to 
ſhew any reſentment of what was paſt, but to give ſatisfaCtion to the people for the 
time to come ſince the things that had happened, though they were done without 
due orders and forms of Juſtice, were yet good in themſelves, and profitable for the 
conſeryation of Religion 3 and that 'in the diftraQtions of Civil Wars, the ordinary 
rules of good Government cannot be ſo well obſerved, but many things are done to 
a good end in the heat of dangers, which in quiet peaceful times would in no wiſe be 
ſuffered 3 That he himſelf had proceeded in that manner at /z Fere, without forming 
any Proceſs againſt the Marquiſs de Menelay, whom he had cauſed to be killed ; for 
otherwiſe that place could/ not have been kept 3 That therefore it was better to quiet 
all things by approving what was fallen out, than by going about to puniſh any one, 
to kindle new diſcords, and more dangerous tumults, The Duke anſwered with the 
ſame moderation, and fo parted with the Spaniards: but having taken information of 
the Forces that were in the City, and having been told by the Governour, and the 
Prevoſt des Merchands, that the greater and better part of the people would beat his 
devotion, he cauſed the Colonels of; the City to guard their ſeveral Quarters that night 
and in the morning, having put in Arms the Foot and Hoſe he brought with him, he 
went up to the rie St, Anthoyne, and ſent to command the Sieur de Buſſy at that very 
inſtant tg deliver up the Baſtille into his hands : he excuſing himſelf, interpoſing delays, 
and. demanding ſecurity that he ſhould be harmleſs 3 the Duke cauſed the Artillery to 
be taken out of the Arcenal, and began to make them be drawn that way : whereat 
the Govcrnour of the Baſtille affrighted, (being a man more accuſtomed to any thing 
than the exerciſe of Arms) and not ſeeing that any in the City ſtirred in favour of | 
him for the Governour and Prevoſt had poſſeſſed and blocked up all the. ways 3 he at 
laſt, after many Treaties, agreed to leave the Baſtille , receiving a promiſe not only 
from the Duke, but from many others, that his life ſhould be given him 3 and yet be- 
ing come home to his houſe, he was aſſaulted the ſame evening, and was neceſſitated 
to ſave himſelf, by getting over the tops of houſes, with much ado, and with very 
great danger 3 and after ſome few days (the Duke winking at it) he fled ſecretly from 
the City, and went to live in another place. Buſſy being out of the Baſtille, the Duke 
choſe the Sieur 4x Bourg (a man valiant and truſty) Governour of it, and put ſuch a 
Gariſon into it, as ſecured it from all danger that might happen : which: done, he the 
next morning ſent the Sieur de Vitry with his Horſe, (the ſtreets being ſtill blocked 
up, and the Militia in Arms) and. cauſed to be taken priſoners at their own Houſes, 
Commiſlary Lowchart, Captain Emmonot, Barthelemy Auroux Colonel of the Quarter of 
the Carmelites, and Ameline-the Advocate, Cromay the Counſellour being ſtolen away, 
and ſecretly fled : for being hid by the Spaniards, he continued many days in the ha» 
bit of a Souldicr , among thoſe of the Gariſon, and went afterwards into Flauders, 
where he lived in great neceſſity. Theſe four, judged to be the moſt faulty of the Six- 
teen, were the next day ſtrangled by the Hang-man in a Chamber of the Lowvre, and 
after publickly hanged upon the Gallows 3 the example ſufficing the Duke to recover 
his authority and reputation, without ſhewing cruelty in the blood of ſo many others 
that were guilty of the ſame crime. This ſeverity did wonderfully terrific the 
Preachers, and the Colledge of Sorboxxe : but the Duke, not willing to loſe them, nor 
to put himſelf upon an enterpriſe that might be ſiniſterly interpreted, nor yet to make 
ſo great a confuſion as might cauſe ſome diviſiqn in his party, went perſonally to the 
Church of the Sorbonne, and there with grave and moderate words aſſured them of 
his favour and proteQion : and ſaid, That in conſideration of their former vertue and 
conſtancy, he pardoned the preſent diſobedience and conſpiracy 3 and, making ſhew 
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to do it for their ſake, he cauſed an Edie to be publiſhed, wherein declaring that he 
had ſatisfied Juſtice by the puniſhmene of four ſeditious perſons, he granted pardon to 
all the reſt, impoſing ſilence and oblivion to what was paſt, Out of this Pardon he 
excepted the Counſellor Cromay, Adrian Cocher, and the* Greffier that wrote the Sen- 
tence again Briſſox 3 who aſterwards periſhed diverſly by divers ways. At the ſame 
time healſodeoreed, that experience having ſhewn bow pernicious thoſe Mactngs and 
Conventicles were which were made ſecretly without the preſence of the publick Ma» 
giſtrate, hone ſhould upon pain of death any more aſſemble any other Councils within 
the City or without, fave the ordinary Council of the Union, with the aſſiſtance or 
_ preſence of the lawful Magiſtrates. Theſe Decrees, regiſired with full conſent of the 

Parliament, put an end to the power of the Sivcteex, and did ſomething flacken and 
retard the deſigns and machinations of the Spaniſh Miniſters, 

But aſſoon as the Duke of Parma knew diſtin&ly the things that had paſſed in Pary, 
he ſhewed himſelf infinitely ill ſatisfied at all that had been done, publickly blamed 
the little conſideration of the other Miniſters, who, to get a vain dependence of the 
baſeſt dregs of the people, diſguſted and alienated the Duke of Mayenne, in whoſe 
hand the Arms and ſtrength of the party were, and withqut whom, it was not to be 
thought that any good could be brought to a concluſion; he teſtified to the Sicur de 
Rboſne, that thoſe things were done without his privity 3 praiſed che Duke of Mayenne 
for puniſhming the delinquents , and for his prudent moderation : and when the Duke 
of Guiſe came to him to Valenciennes, though he honoured him wich all poſſible de- 
monſtrations , yet he refuſed to treat with him about any thing without his Uncle's 
preſence and conſent. He aw that all the reſt of the party were il! grounded 3 that 
there was no ſure foundation to be made upon the people 3. that the Nobility depended 
upon the Duke, and the ſtrong places were held by men that he confided in 4 that he 
alone, with his prudence and valour , was fit to manage all the reſt ; wherefore he 
aſſented not to the counſel of exaſperating him, and putting him in deſpair , from 
whence he knew the refolution taken with the Duke of Loraiz had proceeded being 
certain, that when he ſhould once ſee himſelf unable to keep up his dignity, and the 
Place which he held, he would preſently make an Agreement with the King: nor did 
he doubt but all other French-men, except ſome tew, would follow his counſel and 
authority. Wherefore he ſaw clearly, that having a deſire to proſecute the delign that 
was begun, it was necefſary to proceed flowly and cunningly, and not to put all things 
in confuſion, and the minds of the French in terrour and ſuſpition, by a precipice of 
furious reſolutions. 

To this effe@ he wrote into Spain, and gave the ſame advertiſement to the Mini- 
ſters of State that were in France z though in both places they were of another mind, 
and particularly, in the Council of Spain they thought that by ſending ſmall __ 
Into ſeveral Provinces, they ſhould gain themſelves many dependents, alienating them 
from the Duke of Mayexne, and that ſo the War would be nouriſhed and prolonged, 
with leſs expence and more advantage : to this purpoſe they had granted aſſiſtance of 
men to the Duke of - Foyexſe in Guaſcogne, to the end that he might ſuſtain the War on 
that ſide near the Pirexean mountains ; for this purpoſe they had ſent the Duke of $4+ 
voy three thouſand Foot, and three hundred thouſand Ducats, that he might maintain 
the War in Provence and Dexphinez and for the ſame effe&t they had ſent Aguila's 


Tertis into Bretagne, to gain the Duke of Mercexr 3 who with that aſſiſtance advancing rc 


his own affairs, this year in the beginning of the Spring had almoſt driven the Prince 
of Dombes out of the confines of that Province : but the Engliſh being come, who 
landed at Breft without any hinderances, buſineſſes were cqually balanced 3 ſo that after 
many petty encounters, which imported not much to the ſum of affairs, the Armies 
at laſt came to face one another, 

The Duke of Mercxwr was ſtrong in Light-horſe led by the Marquiſs de Belle-1ſe, 
Son to the Mareſchal de Reze, and powerful in Foot by vertue of the Spaniſh Tertia, 
who were no leſs expert in ManufaQures than in the matters of the War. On the 
other fide, the Prince was accompanied with great ſtore of Gentry, and therefore had 
a good Body of Horſe, though in Foot, by reaſon the Engliſh were raw men, and the 
French all Musketiers, he was not to be to the Army of the League : For 
this cauſe, though they were within half a mile of one another, the Duke kept him- 
ſelf intrenched and encamped in mountainous woody places, advan for Foot 3 
and the Prince was drawn out into the field, where the Squadrons of Cavalry might 
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ſpread and enlarge themſelves as they pleaſed : and: neither of them being: willing to 


tir from [their advantage, (after three days of obſtinate continuance in that manner, in 


which time there happened many encounters) they both took: a reſolution to retire, 
and went to beſiege ſeveral places. | 

But the King having about this time ſent the Sieur de 12 Noxe:with eight hundred 
Germans to aſſiſt the Prince as his Lieutenant 'in the. managing of the War, they reſol- 
ved, being thus ſtrengthened in Foot, to turn again toward the Enemy, and try ſome 
opportunity to get the better of him : but it was hard for them to meet; for the Duke 
of Merceur, a diſcreet wary Souldier, would not put all he poſſeſſed in the Province 
(which was a great-deal)) into. the power of Fortune 3 but having the aſſiſtance and 
money of Spain, endeavoured to tire out the Enemy 3 and on the other ſide, 12 Noe 
moderating the Princes forwardneſs with wiſe provident counſel, would not ſuffer him 
fo incur the danger of abattel without manifeft advantage. Wherefore, after divers 
encounters and various attempts on both ſides, to bring the Enemy under, the Duke 
at laſt went to affault St. Maxwmir, and the Prince marched to beliege Lambale, which 
having battered, and withhis Artillery made a convenient breach in the Wall, while 
the Sicur: de 12 Nove went ' perſonally: to view it, and the works of the Town, he re- 
ceived a Musket-ſhot in the head, of which he died within a few days after, having 
in an inconſiderable ation (as it often happens) unexpeRedly met death, which he 
had not feared in fo many difficult and glorious enterprifes. He being dead, the King 
commanded the Sicur de Lavardin to go into Bretagne to ſupply his place, who proceed- 
ing with the ſame counſels, though military encounters were molt frequent thorow the 
whole Province with variety of fortune, yet did they never come to the hazard of fight- 
ing with all their Forces 3 but it ſatisfied the Prince in fo vaſt a Province, where his 
Forces were inferiour to the Enemies, to keep his name alive, and the affairs of his 
party in being. | 

The Kings affairs in Dauphine were much more proſperous, though the Duke of $4- 
voy, of an unwearied mind and body, uſed his endeavours in thofe parts, with many 
of his own Forces, and with firong ſupplies from Spain z 'but the greateſt ſtrength of 
the Province being on the Kings ſide, under a vigilant, reſolute, diligent, and valiant 
Commander, who often obtained by policy what could not fo cafily be compaſſed with 
force, was the cauſe that after the defeat of Ponte-Chiarra the League was almoſt ex- 
cluded out of Dawphine , and the ſeat of the War began to be in the Duke of Sawy's 


own Country. 


On the other ſide, the fortune of the Savoyards was more ſucceſsful in Provence; 
for having Marſeilles (if not wholly ſubje& to the Duke, yet at leaſt moſi partial tothe 
League) the Cities of Aix, Arles, and many other of the chiefeſt at their devotion: 
Berre being taken, they made themſelves terrible to the Province, in which Monficur 
de Ia Valeite with a ſmall force, could not equal their power 3 ſo'that Count Franceſco 
Martinengo, after the taking of many Towns and Caſtles, did without much oppoſi- 
tion, over-run that part that extends it ſelf along the Sea-ſhore. .But having at lalt 


| laid fiege to Vixos, whilſt he battered it with exceeding great fury, Monſicur de la Va- 
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lette being reſolved to ſhew more courage than he had ſirength, and rather to truſt 
the affairs of the Province to the arbitrement of fortune, than to waſte himſelf with 
retreating continually in all places, advanced that way with Seven handred Horſe, and 
not more than One thouſand and two hundred Foot, and having divided his men in- 
to four Battalions, whereof one was put in the Reer for a reſerve and. re-inforcement 
to the reſt, commanded by the Viſcount de Governet, he marched ſireight without other 
advantage to aſſault the Enemy, who being riſen from the ſiege , and having paſt a 
Rivulet that was between them, came reſolutely to meet him. Nor was the conflid& 
unlike the valour of the Commanders; for it was obſiinately fought on both fides 
with equel courage for the ſpace of many hours, till the Viſcount entring freſh into 
the Battcl with the laſt Squadron of Horſe, reſerved for their utmoſt hope in ſo great 
need , the. Savoyards already wearied with long fighting, began to give: ground to 
the Enemy, who was freſh and eager 3 whereupon 1a Valette*s other Squadrons allo 
recovering vigour, charged them ſo home, that they made them return full ſpeed over 
the water, and had purſued them with a great execution, if the mutual loſſes they re- 
ceived had not perſwaded them to end the buſineſs 3 which while it wasin the greateſt 
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them that gaarded the Savoyards Artillery, and having routed them, nailed ſome 
great Pieces, fired a great deal of Ammunition , and &6id then many other miſchicfs. 
This defeat curb'd the Dukes proccedings, and did for ſome time ſecure the Kings 
affairs in Provence. 

Nor was the War leſs hot in the Territories of Gexeva 3 for the Sieur de Sancy, who 
being retired to Baſil, to obtain ſome number of Swiſſes in that Canton, having had 
intelligence that a hundred thouſand Ducats were on the way from Mila to make 
Levies in Germany, and that they -were condudted by a few men , without any con- 
fiderable Convoy, he laid an ambuſh for them in the Forreſt of Baſil with fo good 
ſucceſs, that he took the Money, and being come with it to Geneve, had in a few 
dayes hiked a Regiment of Swiſſes of the Canton of Berne, where there being alſo 
arrived three hundred Horſe raiſed in the State of Venice by Monſiear de Merz the 
Kings Ambaſſador to that Republick\, and commanded by Count Mxtio Porto, and 
Pakſania Brazzodwuro Vicentines, and Captain Nicolo Nafia Florentine, he had in a ſhort 
time recovered the territory of Geneva, and was advanced to affault the places that 
were held by the Savoyards3 during the fiege of one of which, named Borrnges, (ome 
Companies of Neapolitans and Milaneſes belonging to the Catholick King, and that 
were there to affiſt the Duke of Savoy, marched up to diſturb them 3 but being fiercely 
charged by the Iralian Cavalry, defirous to make themſelves remarkable in gallant 
aQions, they were routed and diſperſed, and Boringes ſurrendred it (elf to the Giſere- 
\ tion of the Enemy. "ed 
In this interim Don Amadeo having rallied his Forces, advanced to ſtop the Ene- 
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mies incurſions, and being come near unto their Army, they ſent back their great Can- 


non to Genema, and encatmped themſelves in an advantagious place, keeping the top of © 
an Hill with the Body of their Army, and with their Van-guard a Wood that was at (+ 


the bottom of it. There Don Amadeo having diſcovered how the enemy was quar- 
tered. commanded forth his Van-guatrd to make themſelves Maſters of the Wood, where 
they of the Kings party making ſmall reliftance, retired little leſs than routed to the 
teſt of the Army, which ſtood in Battalia upon the wayes of the Hill : But the Itali- 
an Cavalry going down into the plain held, violently charged,and repulſed the 'enemics 
Van guatd with the death. of many 3 ſo that they alſo retired in like manner half de- 
frated to their main Body. But the Duke of Savy knowing that in the firength 
of narrow places, which fill the whole Territories of Geneva, his men could make 
but ſmall progreſs, with the hazard of receiving much damage 3 while theſe Forces 
linployed thetifelves with thoſe of Geneva, commanded Don Amadeo to retire, and 
bnely to defend his own, till the Supplics ſhonld either be difſolved,or be ſent fot away 
to other placts. Not was he deceived in his hopes) for the Sicur de ® Gintry whio com- 
tended the French forces; and the Italian Cavalry ſeeing the, Savoyards retreated to 
deferid their own, reſolved topo and affiſt the Mareſchal d Aimont in- Bourbondir,where 
he had much ado t6 rtfiſt the Duke of Nemonr#; x Prince, thit with his fiercevels and 
courage kept all thoſe places which contined upon his Forces m. very great terror. But 
the progre(s of the War was alfo weakon that fide for the Mireſchal having attempe- 
ed to befiege Anti, a Town, which, becauſe it was ſtrong, and well manned, moleſt- 
ed all the Country round about 3 after many affaults and divers attempts, he was by 
the Dake of Nemorrs forced to retire with no ordinary 'los. 

About the ſame time that the Dake of Mayenne was tronbted in the buſineſs of the 
Parifrans, there was a Battel in the * Country of Czbors, where the Matquiſs de Villars, 
Who governed the patty of the League, and the Dake of YVantadovr who held for the 
King, encountred one anther, with much Gentry on both fides, and with a very great 
humber of Foot 3 in which aion, after a valiant Rpt of two long hotrs, at laſt they 
of the Kings party had the better, and having ſlaia {ix hundred of the Enemy, among 

ich were many Gentlemen of great renown, remained Maftets of the Field, atid of 
the carriages 3 and afterwards took Cadenet, an exceeding ſtrong phace, and many other 
leſſer Towns 3 in which bufineffes the courage of the Sicur de Temines , and Captain 

fans appeared moſt clearly, the greateſt meric of the victoty, ahd the progreſs of ſo 
hir atchievetyents being attributed to their valor, —_ Ry 

While they labor thus with various ſuccels, in the other parts of the Kingdom, the 
King tarched with his whole Army toward Normandy, being teſolved to befitge Ronen, 
* well becauſe of the'promiſes wherewith he had page himſelf to che. Queen of 
Ewland, cither to give her fone jurifdidtion in that City , 'or to-affign her Wa 
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other place upon the Sea fide 3 as out of a deſign to reduce all that large and exceeding 
rich Province to his party 3 for except Rowexand Hawre-de-Grace, there was no place 
of moment that held not for him 3 and by reducing it to his devotion, beſides the ve- 
ry conſiderable profit which he ſhould gain by the Impoſts and Revenues thereof, He 
abſolutely made himſelf Maſter of a large Country, full of great Towns , and a 
reat many Caſtles , abounding in Gentry , numerous in people , plentiful in vi- 
al, and fo ſituate, that on the one fide it was open to the Ocean, convenient for the 
near Supplies of England; and on the other, it extended it ſelf near the City of Pa- 
ris, cutting off frotn it the paſſage of the River Seine, which was moſt important 
for its preſent conſervation 3 wherefore, being intent with his utmoſt endeavours upon 
this enterpriſc,he had given charge to the Mareſchal de; Biron ( who, when he went in- 
to Lorain, ſtayed behind with part of the Army in thoſe parts) to ſeck to poſſeſs him- 
ſeIf of all the places about it, and to make the greateſi proviſions he could of victual, 
ammunition, and other things neceſſary for that ſiege. Birox, after the taking of 
Lowviers, where he had found wonderful great ſtore of corn, which he cauſed to be 
carefully kept , had aſſaulted and taken Goxrnay z and then paſſing further into the 
Country of Caux , had likewiſe taken Caudebec, ſeated upon the River Seine, be 
tween Havre de Grace and Rouen , and poſſeſſed himſelf of the Caftle of Ex, which 
ſtands upon the great high-way of Picardy 3 after which ſucceſſes, being already abſo+ . 
late Maſter of the field, he ſet himſelf diligently to make proviſions, ſtoring up corn,ſome 
at Exrexx,ſome at Pontean de Mer, and moſt of all at Poxt de Þ Arche,becauſe it was the 
neareſt place to Rouen. At Caen he cauſed great ftoreof Tents to be made, and other 
clothes for the Soldiers uſe. - At Diep he gathered together plenty of Ammunition,and 
of thoſe Iron-inſtruments that were fit for the intended fiege 3 and in all places buſi. 
nefſes went on with infinite diligence and order, but without any noiſe or apparent 
ſtir. | 
And yet there was not any of the contrary party, who perceived not that things 
were ſetting in order to beliege Rowez 3 and the Duke of Mayenne being confident that 
that was the King's intention, did, with no leſs diligence bufie himſelf in making 
thoſe proviſions that [were fit for the defence of it 3 and to give it reputation, he had 
ſent his ſon Henry thither, to give ſuch orders as were needful, to confirm the people, 
and to give them aſſurance that they ſhould not remain without relief. The Military 
affairs, and the weight of the defence, he laid wholly upon the Sicur de Villars, a Ca- 
valier not onely of high ſpirit and courage, but abſolutely depending upon his name 
and authority 3 who going firſt to Havre de Grace, a Fortreſs abundantly furniſhed by 
former Kings, and leaving the Government of it to the Sieur de Guijon, who likewiſe 
was a Provencal by birth, returned to Rowen with two and thirty pieces of Cannon of 
ſeveral ſizes, and with eyery thing neceffary to make uſe of them 3 all which he cauſed 
to be carried in great Boats up the River , and brought thither Six hundred Horſe of 
that Country, and One thouſand and two hundred of thoſe Provencal Foot, which had 
long followed the War under his Command in thoſe parts: and asa man to whom learn- 
ing (which he was adorned withal) ſuggeſted generous ſpirits, and the experience of 
many years, ſupplied with wary prudent Counſels, knowing how much good, order is 


wont toproduce in Military affairs ,” and defiring therefore that all things might pro- 
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ceed with a due diſpoſal, uhder their proper Heads, and that every one might know 
and execute his own Charge 3 he called all the Heads of the Clergy , the principal 
men of the Parliament, the chicf of the People, and the Officers of the Souldiery, 
and diſtributed to every one his part of thoſe labours that were to be undergon in 
their future defence, He deſtined the Sicur de 12 Londe (an old Soldier, well known 
in the City, by having lived there many years) to the Office of Serjeant Major : to 
the defence of St. Catherines Mount, wherein the ſum of the buſineſs conſiſted, he choſe 
the Cheyalier Piccard with his Regiment,and two hundred other Musketiers command 
ed by the Sicur de Feſſar. The old Palace ſtanding between the Porte de Chaux, and 
the Kiver Seine on the North-fide, he gave to the Sour de Banquemare, firſt Preſident 
of the Parliament, with One hundred Swifſers and Three hundred French: the old 
Caſtle, with the part adjoyning'towards * Maiſtrehe afligned to his brother the Chevalier 
a Ou to.whom he gave the Regiments of Colonel Boniface, and of Commendatory 
Grillou ;, and the Weſt-ſide toward the Fanxbourg de St. Severe beyond the River, he 
gave to Captain Giacopo Argentiof Ferrara, with his Regiment ; Carlo Siginof a Neapo» 
-litan Engincer of great experience, commanded the Artillery 3 Captain Bſin the _ 
| TO a, | | works, 
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wotks,. which were- made in very great abundance: and at every Gate, one of the an- 
cienteſt / Preſidents, and one of the Counſellors of the Parliament affiſted, as well for 
ſecurity as reputation. The Citizens were divided into Ten Companies , under ten 
Commanders, choſen by them z whereof eight were to guard eight Bulwarks or great 
Towers lined with carth, which were in the Circuit of the City ; and -the other two 
had the Main-guard in the great Market-place 3 and in the Palace of Juſtice were 
lodged two hundred Swiſſers, and as many French Fire-locks , to be ready to help 
where nced ſhould require. The Governor alſo cauſed ſome little Barks to be furniſh 
£d with ſmall Pieces of Artillery, and manned with twenty Soldiers to each of them, 
as well on the upper as on the lower part of the Seine 3 which under the command: 
of their Admiral the Sicur d' Angquetil, were to run up and down the River, to make 
Prize of ſuch Veſſels as ſhould tir, and to take Cattel and other proviſions” along the 
banks of it, to keepthe City in more plenty of Victual. Two Counſellors of the Par- 
liament, and two Deputies of the City, were employed in the diſtributing of bread 
and the old Sicur de Courſey had the care of delivering out the Ammunition. With this 
order, very well contrived, and exceeding well executed, by the diligence of the Go» 
yernour, and the experience of thuſe to whom it was intruſted, things went on ſo qui- 
etly and ſo happily , that during all the time of the fiege,there neither happened any 
diſorder, nor did any body ſuffer for want of Vicual, the price of proviſions not much 
differing from the ordinary rate. | 

- Againſt theſe proviſions, the Mareſchal de Biron, after he had received Three thou- 
ſand Engliſh Foot that had landed at Bowlogne, and were led by the Earl of Efex,had 
under his Colours between Nine and ten thouſand Foot, and One thouſand and eight 
hundred Horſe : and to give a beginning to the Siege, he came and lay within ſight of 
the City, at a place called Darnetal, upon the Eleventh of November ; which day the 
Cavalry of the Camp oyer-ran all the Plain, to the very Walls of the City, and of St Ca+ 
therine ; Captain Boroſey a ſoldier of great valour, with Two hundred Horſe, and Colo- 
nel Boniface with Five hundred Foot fallyed out at the Porte Caw-choiſe, and charging 


firſt the Cavalry, and then the Regiment of Engliſh, skirmiſhed fiercely for many hours,” 


though at laſt, being weary on both ſides, they retired willingly without advantage 3 yet 
the beſieged vaunted of a happy beginning, by reaſon of the death of a ® Nephew of 
the Earl of Eſſex, who, his courage having drawn him into the moſt dangerous place 
of the fight, was lain by Boroſey with a Piſtol-ſhot in the throat. On the other fide, 
Captain Perdriel with Two hundred other Horſe, and Captain Baſin with Four hun- 
dred Foot allied at rhe Porte de Martinville, and: having skirmiſhed long with the 
French Light-horſe, led by Frenceſco Orſino Sjeur de 1a Chappelle, they were forced- to 
retire, though they received not much harm, becauſe they were defended in their re- 
treat by the Artillcry.of the neareſt Bulwark. | of: 
But the Mareſchal, as ſoon as he had entrenched Darnetal,to the end his Army might 
lie ſecure from the ſprightly forwardneſs which. he ſaw in thoſe of the Town, ſet him- 
ſelf for fome dayes. following ( without advancing towards the City ) to divert the 
courſe. of the Rober, which little Riyulet running through: the Field, and entering into 
the Town, drove cleven Mills ncas the Porte Se. Hillarre, to the great conveniency of 
thoſe within 3 nor was it very difficult to turn it another ways which would have 
much -incommodated the Town, and made them ſuffer exceedingly, if Vilary, foreſee- 
ing the diverſion of the water, had not provided againſt it before, by having cauſed a 
great many hand-mills to be made, which were continually kept going by the Country- 
men, who, to fly the Enemy, were in great numbers gotten within the Walls. While 


wrought to divert the water, the Mareſchal no leſs intent: upon art, than he was' 


upon force of arms, held a Treaty with Captain Graveron, who was'in the City, to get 
into his hands the Porte de Beanvais, which he was appointed to guard 3 and this was 
managed by a kinſman of his, who was one of the Mareſchals ſervants, and who before 
| the lege had often gone: diſguiſed into the City for that purpoſe, But Graveror ha» 

Ving revealed the Treaty to the Governour, and: received Otders to draw the Ene- 
my by night into an;Atnbuſh, be could not fain fo well, but that- the art was difco- 
vered 3' w this treaty: vaniſhed with little damage on either fide. But the 
next daythe Chevalies Piccard ſallying: out from St, Catherine's to skirmiſh, and the 
Earl of Efſex.with the Eogliſh coming out of the Wood of Twringe, they contended 
with , words noilefs, than: deeds: for Piccard vpbiaided the Engliſh, that -not ha- 
ng courage. enough to - revenge the death of the Eaxl's Nephew, they —_ to 
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159t. advance their deſigns by treachery, they came to ill language, and to give the Lye, 
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which, as ſoon as the skirmiſh was ended, there came an Engliſh Trumpet from 
the Earl of Eſſex, to challenge the Governor 3 which the Chevalier Piccard (who had 
ſpoke the words ) having anſwered, it came not toa duel; for the Earl refuſed to 
fight with any other than the Governor 3 and the Governor, though he refuſed him 
not, yet he refexy'd the Duel till another time, when he ſhould be tree of the charge 
of that preſent defence, to which , as a publick cauſe, he was both firſt and more 
deeply engaged. 

All the Moneth of November was ſpent in continual Skirmiſhes, and hourly encoun« 
ters, the Mareſchal in the mean time being imployed in fortifying his quarters, draw- 
ing Artillery and Ammunition, and cauſing proviſions to be brought in ; expeQing 
the Kings coming up to the fiege with the reft of the Army 3 who being come into the 
Carp upon the third of December, ſent an Herald to fummon the City 3 but. being ye. 
ry ſtoutly anſwered by thoſe within, the next day they broke ground tomake their ap- 


- proaches to-the Wall. The King lay at Darzetal with the Mareſchal de Biron, and 


the greateſt part of the Nobilicy that followed him, having the Swiſfers flanked with 
the Regiment of his Guards, for the defence of his own quarters. The Viſcount de 
Turenne (whom, in the right of his Wife, we will begin to call the Duke of Boxillx ) 
was quartered on the right hand, with the Cavalry, and the German Infantry, ſpread- 
ing themſelves a great way in the Neighbouring Villages , upon the way that leads 
toward Diepe, The French Infantry ( having loſt the Sicur de Chaſtilon , who was 
wont to command it, he being dead a while before of a natural death) was led by di- 
vers Colonels of renowned fame, and lay cloſe by the Germans 3 but on the right hand 
of the King's Quarters, towards the Porte Cau-choiſe, and the Porte de Bearvair. The 
Engliſh: Foot lay on the left hand of the King, and the Swiſſers entrenched under the 
Wood of Twringe, againſt the Porte St. Hillaire, and the Mount of St. Catberine:; The 
Baron de Gizry, and the Sicur de 1a Chappelle with the Light-horſe, ſpred themſelyes 
on the left hand of theſe, upon the way that leads to Poxr de P Arche, and thence to- 
wards Paris, And the Count de Soifſons with Captain Rawlet, beyond the Rivey 
Seine ( over which there was a paſſage made by a Bridge upon Boats) were quarter- 
cd right over againſt the Fauxbourg of St. Severe. 

When the whole Town. was thus girt round, there being neither the hinderance,nor 
the conveniency of Suburbs ( for the Governor, at the arrival of the Army, had cauſed 
them: to be burnt ) the King commanded Colonel Sr. Denzs to take up his Poſt in the 
Church of. St. Andre, which was the -onely building that (becauſe it was built of 
ſione,_) remained yer ſtanding, though:ithey had endeavoured to demoliſh it : but he 
ſoon perceived that Villars had foreſeen the miſchief which he might receive from 
thence, and provided a very convenient remedy': For two exceeding great Culverins 
were diſcovered upon a' * Cavalier raiſed within, which did ſo batter that place, that 
the French had ſcarcely poſſeſſed themſelves of it, when they were forced to quit it. 
This attempt having proved ineffeQual, the King began to cauſe two Trenches to be 
caſt up, one to approach St Catherixes Mount, which (being drawn from the Wood of 
Turinge) was wrought at by the Engliſh 3 and the other to end juſt againſt the Porte 
St Hilaire, at which the French Infantry wrought by turns. But the Sieur de Vilars 
(behides the other works which, were thrown up day and night, and by a great abun- 
dance of Labourers, who within a ſhort ſpace had dammed up the Porte de St, Hi- 
laire with Earth) having raiſed a very high Cavaller cloſe by it, filled the Moat with 
Caſarmats,,and fortified the Couyterſcarp with little Ravelines, had alſo before the Forts 
of St, Catherine (-where the: utmoſi force of the flege was applied) drawn a Breſt- 
work of cighteen-or twenty foot thick, flanked with two Ravelines onely for the uſe of 
Mugkettiets, having neither Shoulders, 7 Orillons, nor Retreatsz and before this 4 
Moat of: thirty: foot: wide,' and tet foot deep 3» which was a very fit obſtacle to hin- 


| der, and keep in play'the firſt fury of the aſſailants: But beſides theſe Fortifications, 


finding tke-City firongly/and fully marmed, ( for beſides the Townſmen moſt ready 
upon {erviee; there 'wers in it Five thouſand Foot, and Twelve hundred Horſe) he re- 
ſolved. with frequent »Sallies to trouble the enemy, ſo that-rheir- Works ſhould go on 
but ſlowly'y that manner of defence ſeerning to him very profitable, by reaſon of the 
hinderance it gave to-the enemies approaches 3 and very generous, by reaſon of the 
fame and honor:which ( if they ſucceeded profperouſly ) he ſhould: gain thereby : 
Wherdfort the two trenches were ſcarcely begars , when five Companies-of Foot, — 
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conded by Boreſey with 120 Horſe, allied out at the Porte Caxchoiſe , and on the 
' other ſide Three hundred Provencials armed with Corſlets and Halberds, or Partiſans, 
flanked with a hundred French Firelocks, came down from St. Carberines, and with 
\infinite violence aſſaulted thoſe that were at work making the Redouts. On the one 
fide the Engliſh ran to oppoſe this Sally 3 and on the other, Colonel St. Denis, 12 Lnu+ 
ſerne, and Parabere z and the fight grew ſo hot on both fides, that it laſted above three 
hours with great execution, till the Baron de Biron being come up with a Body of Four 
thouſand Germans,and two great Troops of Horſe, ſent back thoſe of the Town, where- 
of ( wich the Sieur de St. Swlpice ) there were lain above forty 3 but on the Kings 
party above Two hundred. 
The Pioneers were terrified with this aſſault, to which the croſsnefs of the weather 
being added ( which firſt with exceſhve Rains, then with very deep Snow and hard 
Froſts, hindered all manner of working) the approaches went on but ſlowly z and yet 
the belieged , who with eaſe and conveniency lay under cover, did not for the fame 
difficukies flacken the works they had begun z but every day, Caſamats, Frenches, 
Ravelines, and Cavaliers, were ſeen to riſe, and their (allies were fo fierce, and made 
to ſo good a purpoſe, that they kept all the beſtegers almoſt continually in Arms. Here- 
in appeared moſt clearly the prudence and valour of the Sicur de Villars, who, though 
he could not ſlir up and down without difficulty, being lame of one foot , would yet 
himſelf in perſon ( ſometimes upon a pad-nag, ſometimes upon a gallant. horſe) be in 
all encounters, ſurveying himſelf, and ordering and governing the aQions of his men 
by his own preſence : And amongſt the moſt courageous Salliers (at laſt known alſo 
to all the Kings Army) were Captain Boreſey, Captain Bafin, and one Goville a Prieſt 3 
who much fitter for the exerciſe of Arms, then his Eccleſiaſtical FunQion, being bold 
beyond meaſure, and a deſpiſer of the greateſt dangers, was ever the firſt in all ſallies, 
and as often as he chanced to encounter any one, man to man, he always got the vi- 
Qory, with infinite applauſe of his own party. 

At laſt the approaches that were making at St. Catherines, were brought to per- 
fetion, though they proved very ſireight, and had onely three Redoutsz but they 
were favoured orr the right hand by a long battery of fourteen pieces of Cannon, and 
on the left with ſevetz more 3 but planted fo far off, that the Commiſſaries that had 
them in charge, did not care to fill their Gabions 3 yet under favour of their ſhot, the 
works were advanced ſo forward, that they were brought to the Counterſcarp of the 
Fortification. that was newly made, which being ſomething high, and the Trench of 
the beſiegers; very freight at that end (all defeRts of the Engliſly Engineer ) a great 
number of men were ſlain by the inceſſant ſtorm of Muskert-thot, which was poured 
po thoſe that were behind the Parapet of the ſame Counterſcarp: Wherefore it 

| being neceſſary £0: beat them away, and that not being to be done by day, 'id regard 
of the defence which they received from the Curtine, from whence the Muskettiers of 
the Fort with very goad order ſhot: perpetually, the King coming perſonally into the 

* Trench with three hundred Gentlemen, accompanied by four hundred gallant Fire- 
locks, gave a fierce aſſault to that place in the greateſt darkneſs of the night, which it 
not being poſlible for the defendants to ſuſtain, they quitted the Counterſcarp, and (as 
Soldiers ay ) filing off to the right and left band, under favour of their Fortifications, 
they retired into the Moat. Sir Koger Williams, a valiant Colonel, entred preſently with 
Eight hundred Engliſh, and Gabions being brought with wonderful ſpeed, he covered 
himſelf, working all night upon the edge of the very Moat 3 but the night following, 
the Sieux de Villars Chaying placed a Thouſand Muskettiers upon the Curtine, who, 
without intermithon, ſhot even in the dark againſt the angle of the Counterſcarp ) ſent 
forth the Chevalier Piccard, and Captain Baſin, with Four hundred Provencals, and at 


Defendants, 
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the head of them compleatly armed fixty Gentlemen defended with Targets, who fal- 


ling on the ſame way | by which they: had retired the night before, valiantly regained 
thac Poſt, beating the' Engliſh from thence, who being hailed/upon with a thick ſhower 
of Musket-bullets, durſt-not Rand up to handle their Pikes 3 but _ terribly vext at 
the affront: they had received, prepated themſelves the two daycs following , and on 
the third;at night aſſaulted the Counterſcarp ſo prn_n_y in the King's -preſenc 
that the Defendants being driven out, they lodged themſelves there, and with infinite 
ſpeed-and-diligence fortified and covered themſelves more thai ſufficiently. 
The end of the Trench was thrown open intothe Moat upon the 29th of December, 
and upon New-ycars Eve two Battctics were raiſed 5 one of Fourteen my bo" 
tt 
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battered the old Fort, and the other of ſeven, planted againſt the new. Theſe, though 
they thundered all-the day , and continued all the night following, not to give the 
Enemies leaſure to repair their Works z yet did they make but little progreſs , the 
Forts being all of good Earth, and newly turfed, and the Artillery being lower than 
the Forts, battered more weakly, and made much lefs impreſſion. Wherefore, upon 
the ſecond day of the year 1592. they began to make a platform in the midſt between 
the two Batteries, that they might play more ſtrongly againſt the Forts. The befieg- 
ed would not paſs that night in idleneſs, but coming down between the Hill and the 
City, afſaulted the Trenches that were at the Counterſcarp of the old Fort ; and ha- 
ving put the Guards in confuſion, killed above Sixty of them, carried away many of 
their * materials, and would have thrown down all their Work , if Sir Roger Williams 
making oppoſition himſelf, with a few to ſecond him at the Gorge of the firſt Re 
dout, had not long ſuſtained the violence of the Enemy 3 for laying hold of a Pike, 
and with him two Captains, an Enfign, and a Serjeant-doing the ſame, he ſo bravely 

ſtood the fury of the Afailants, ithat a few other Soldiers working a little behind,made 
a gap inthe Redout, and freſh 'men til] coming 'up, who at the noiſe of the fight ran 

to aſſiſt their fellows, the heat of the aſſault was firſt ſuſtained, and then other Squa- 

drons of the Army coming one after another , they of the City were at laſt forced to 

give over the enterpriſe, and retreat , though with much gallantry and reputation ; 

Nor did the fight end becauſe they were retired 3 for with their Artillery, Harquebuzes 


_ @ Croc, throwing Fire-works, and a thouſand -other wayes, they ceaſed not to moleſt 
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and hinder the progreſs of the Battery, | 
At the other Trench, which was caſt up againſt the Porte de St. Hilaire, and finiſh- 
ed the third day of Fanuary, there was a battery raiſed of four pieces of Cannon and 
two Culyerins, which having found the Gate damm*d up with earth, and making no 
progreſs that was conſiderable, it was propounded to leave that place, and go to work 
againſt the Porte de Beaxvais that ſtood lower 3 which propoſition was favoured by 
the French Colonels, becauſe the place was more convenient for them, and near the 
—_ where they were lodged. But in the mean time, while the Commanders are 
cliberating, and that the conſultation, by reaſon of the contrary opinions, proves long, 
the Chevalier d' Oyſe Gallying at the Porte Cawchoiſe, aſſaults that very Trench, and ' 
in the mouth of it makes a great flaughter of the Soldiers of St. Denis, not being up- 
held by his wonted conduc and courage, becauſe it being then in debate, whether 


'or no the Poſt ſhould be quitted, he was gone to the Conſultation, and to receive the 


Mareſchal de Biren's Orders. The next day the Work was removed from thence 
ſomething lower, and the French ( out of emulation to the Engliſh Foot, whom they 
ſaw upon the Counterſcarp of St. Catherines ) with infinite diligence in a few dayes 
os the Trench to perfeRion 3 which after it was ended, and the Gate battered 


with ſeven pieces of Cannon, Colonel St. Denis, without ſtaying till the breach were 


made very large, preſented himſelf valiantly to affault it 3 and: at the ſame- time Co- 
Jonel Piles with his Regiment falling out of the ſame Trench, ſet up many ſcaling lad- 
ders againſt the Curtain which joyned to the ſame Gate. The aſſault was fierce, and 
no leſs fierce the defence : But: the breach in the Wall being high and natrow, and 
a thick cloud of fire works, ſtones, and ſcalding water pouring/from the Curtain, the 
aſſailants, were conſtrained to retire, leaving above ſeventy of their Soldiers dead up- 
on the place. This'buſineſs happened upon the fourteenth of 'Fannary. 

Whilſt their Arms are couragiouſly imployed on this ſide, they that were on the 
other ſide of the River,-at the Fauxbourg St Severe; having no-other Cominiſſion but 
to hinder the entrance of Men or Victual into the Town, made weaker and leſs bloody 
Skirmijhes 3 in which the befiegers having taken one Laxdon,'a Lieutenant of Com» 
mendatory Grilpn's Regiment, they:laboured to corrupt him, and bring him to give them 
2 promiſe, that afſoon' as-he ſhould have the Guard:, he' would let them into the 
Fort of the Bridge which was upon the Seine; Landon diſſembling a conſent unto it, 
becauſc he had formerly ſerved under Captain Rawlet, and had 'received ſome courteſics 
from him, was ſctatliberty 3 and faining to keep his promiſe, upon the Eighteenth of 

fanzary at night, he having the Guard, gave the ſign that was agreed -upon, which 
being underſtood by thoſe without, Captain Rawlet on foot compleatly \arm'd with 
twenty Gentlemen, and thirty five<locks, drew- near to the Fort'to be received in, the 
Count. de Soiſſous fanding in Arms' with the reſt'of his Forces; intent to follow him 
upon-all occalions ; But Landon havibg diſcovered - all:to:the Governor, at the firſt ap- 
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pearance of the Kings Soldiers , allied out of the Fort with ſixty good men ; and 
fell ſo fiercely on the Enemy, that the reſt running away, frighted at that unexpeed 
encounter, Captain Rauler who ſtood to it , was taken priſoner by him 3 and+ the 
Count de Soiſſens advancing to diſingage him, could not come time enough to effe&t 
it. But about this time there was another intelligence, which was not fained ; held 
with the Sicur 1a Fontaine ; which being diſcovered and revealed by one Mauclere 
an Adyocate; who was conyerſant in the ſame place, all the accomplices were taken 
and condernned to the Gallows. ? X | 
They wrought now more diligently in many places than they were wont 3 for the 
foldiers had already (for their own bonour ) taken an affeCion to the enterpriſe, and 
the emulation between the Nations made the Work go forward with greater ſpeed z 
To increaſe the which, the King having taken a new Poſt between St. Catberines and 
Martinville, quartered 3000 German Foot there, who laboured no leſs than the reſt to 
make their approach with the Trench to the Counterſcarp ofthe Moat. On the other 
fide, the beſieged, encouraged by the proſperous ſucceſs of their Sallies, agreeing among 
themſelves in all things belonging to the defence,moved by the Governors example,who 
putting his hand to all imployments,was preſent at all things 3 and ſqllicited by 1a Londe;, 
who with unwearied vigilancy went about; and provided againſt all wants in all places 5 
laboured continually,ſometimes to make up their Works which the Artillery had beaten 
down, ſometimes in raifing new Forts, and making new Caſamats, ſometimes to put in 
order warlick inſtruments and fire-works 3 but above all things, they were diligent 
and forward upon Sallies, to which not onely the Soldiers ran with infinite readineſs, 
but many times even the Companies of the Townſmen alſo: So that upon the one and 
twenticth day,ſallying out of the Porte Caxchoiſe on the one fide, and out at the Porte de 
Martinville on the other, they made an hot and furious conflict ; But the King, having 
cauſed ſome Field-pieces to be ſecretly planted on the flank of his Poſt,they were driven 
back by the violence of them with great loſs, leaving flain the Lieutenant of the Go- 
vernors Guards,two of the City Captains, and above 30 ſoldiers: Much more dangerous 
was the encounter that happened on the three and twentieth day, when zoo Horſe and 
1000 Foot ſallying out at the ſame Gate, divided themſelves into ſeveral places 3 for 
the Cavalry went toward the field which leads ſtraight to Darxetal, to attacque the 
Regiments of Guards in their Quarter, and the Foot to march more covertly, entered 
into the dry channel of the Robec, and came to the Wood of Twringe to the Engliſh. The 
fight bagon about noon, weak at the firſt, becauſe Grillox Colonel of the Guards was 
ſcarce able to get an hundred of his men. together, and the Engliſh ſhooting coldly at 
a diſtance, did not cloſe up reſolutely with the Enemy 3 but afterwards by the coming 
up of the Commanders, the action roſe to ſuch a height, that at laſt it proved to be like 
a Battel: For the Baron de Biron and Francois de Montmorancy Sicur du Hallot , with 
two Squadrons of valiant Gentlemen aſliſtedin both places, and the Baron de Giury, 
and la Chappelle with the Light-horſe ran to reinforce their parry : And on the other 
fide, Villars ſeeing the danger of his men, who were advanced very far,came forth him- 
ſa to fetch them off, with Boreſey's and PerdriePs Horſe, and the Sieur de 1a Londe 
followed him with the Regiment of Giocopo Argent, and three Companies of the 
Townſmen 3 wherefore fighting in every place as in a pitche Field, the ſervice grew 
very dangerous and bloody, freſh numerous ſupplies coming up on all ſides to thoſe that 
fought. But the King who being at that tide towards the Battery of Martrinvill, 
was adyanced with a few Horſe, paſling with great danger over a little bank chat was 
wont to ſtop the courſe of the Robec , tothe place where the fight was, having heard 
that the Sieur dx Hallst, wounded with a Muſquet-ſhot inthe thigh, was carried to 
the next Quarter , and that the Baron de Birox hurt ( though but ſlightly ) in the 
e, was in great danget of being ſlain, he preſently ſent forth the Duke of Boxillon with 
a Squadron of Reiters to relieve his Forces, by whoſe fury Villays. his Horſe being kil- 
led under him, he himſelf hurt lightly in one of his hands,. and, many of thoſe that 
were about him knocked down, he- had wonderful much ado to.retire under;the Arti 
lery of the Walls. In this a&ion were killed Captain Lazrier, the Sicur de Plumetant a 
Gentleman of the Country of Caux, Bots-Pulein a Captain of, Horſe, the Governours 
Captain of his Guard, the Sicur de Molart, and, Brebion, , with above; an Hun+« 
dred. Soldiers : And , on the King's fide were ſlain above. an Hundred and 
hty, and many more wounded; among which Grillow the Colonel of the Guaads 
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having rectived a dangerous ſhot with a brace of Bullets under che cIbow, remained a 


long time diſabled for ſervice. 


® A Skyt-gate 
is rhe gap ia 
the Parap:t 
where the 
mouth of rhe 
Cannon lies 
out, called in 
French PEm- 
braſexre, or 
Cannoniere- 
Goville the va*- 
liant Prieſt is 
killed with a 
Musket ſhort, 


The ſame night the Chevalier de Varnevile, of the Order of Ferwſalem, died in the 
City of his wounds formerly received 3 and the Chevalier Piccard , being ſhot wich a 


* Cannon-bullet- in the thigh, departed this life within a few dayes after. This loſs 


was increaſed by the death of Captain Bafin, that with much honor had engaged 
himſelf in all occaſions, who looking, out at a * Skyt-gate to diſcover the Enemies 
works, was hit with a Musket-buller on the forehead, and lay dead a good while be- 
fore . any body took notice of it. Goville the Prieſt was likewiſe Alain in a skirmiſh 
the. next day 3 for having firained his foot in getting up a Work, and being thereby 
necethtated to retire ſoftly, he was overtaken by many, and after having long de- 
fended himſelf, loſt his life by a Musket-ſhot in the throat. The number of the De- 
fendants being very much decreaſed- by the death of theſe, they fNlackned their (al- 
lies, and' therefore the approaches of the Army (till advancing , the affailants were in 
many places fortified upon the Counterſtarps, and. at the old Fort of Sr. Catherine, and 
under the Curtine of Martirrodlle, having alſo-paſſed the Moats, they were working 
Mines under the Walls3'and at the Porte de Beaupais they had already ( ung a 
Mine, though with but Inthe efeA:; Which Works being diligently haſtn by the 
Mareſchal de Birov, the Soldiers laboured with fo much ardor, that by the ſap they 
brought themſelves under the Bulwark of the old Fort and having reduced it all ups 
on props, the Commanders believed that without Powder it would all fall of it ſelf, 
as ſoon as the props ſhould - faily wherefore, having drawn up two Squadrons in a 
readineſs to goon to the aſſault, the props were ſet on firez but the Earth, which 
was admirably good, and well beaten, ſunk down fo gently, that without opening it 
{c1f, or falling in pieces; it onely ſunk down upon the ground, the Bulwark remaining 


| lower, but not broken, nor diſcompoſed on any fide, which was the cauſe, that with- 


out aty further attempt the Foot returned all into their Trenches. They then began 
to makea Mine in the ſame place, to do that effe&t which could not be done with 
the Props, and in the mean time the Germans alſo wrought under the Curtine of 


| _ z in which place 1a Forntaine-Martel, and Agweville, a young Gentleman of 


that , drawn by the emulation that was between them, fallicd out at one of 
the Skyt-gates of the next Bulwark, each with ten Firelocks, and twenty Corfſlets, and 
vallantly aſulted the principal Avenue of the Trench z but being exceeded by 
much a'greater number, and there being no means to help them from the Walls, be- 
cauſe the Works were beaten down, after a long and gallant fight, wherein almoſt all 
their men wete Nain, they had much ado to get themſelves drawn up at the fame 
Skyt-gate: The Mitic at the old Fort was already perfeQed ,, and was to be ſprung 
the next morning, when Colonel:Boriface going the Round to viſie his Guards in the 
Rill fHence of midnight, heard the noiſe 6f the working in that place, and having cauſed 
many Fireworks tobe caſt into the' Moat, to diſcover what the Enemy did 3 thoſe fires 
runnibg vp and down, and ſcattering themſelves into many places, by chance found 
the mouth of the Mite, and gave hire to it before the time, in ſuch manner, that the 
blaſt iriking backward; and carrying part of the Bulwark with jt, burned and over- 
whelned with Earth all the out-guard, and hurt many of thoſe that were preparing 


theinſclves againſt morning, to give the afſault 3 yet che ruine was ſo large, and the 


Farth {© overturned at the point of the Bulwark, that it Wight exfily have been aſſault+ 
ed; Fthat ſadden accident, and the death of the'chiefef of them, had not terrified 
the afſzilants 3 fo that the Baron de Birox, who was to give the ſign for the aſſault, not 
being ki the Trench, and the Foot that were to make it not being drawn up in teadi- 
neſs; the Earl of Eſſex and Sir Roger Williams ſtanding firm npon their Guards, ſent 
away in haſte ' to receive Orders what todo, and in the mean -tinie. the Defendants 
with ſacks full of _— bruſh Faggots, repairtd the breach in aſhort ſpace. 

- 'Bue the ſiege of *Rv##1; by reafon bf the importance of 'it, Had tran the beginning 
bretf predt anxicty Mit Dike of Myyemne, who being depatted from Peril , and re- 
turned to the Army, had diſpatched the Sieur dt Riſne to Lamdrecy, where the Duke 
of 'Parnis then! was; t6 (olicite his totming, or at keaft to ktrow His refolutioti. The 


Duke 6f Mvntemarivhio atid Commilfary Mattewcci, had alfo {diſpatched Antoyin Maris 


Pallabiez'to him, toTet Hitn Know, that if he by the midſt bf December were not” et 
tred' wich his Army wpon the Confines of France , they had's Cortmiffion from Roms 


$0 Uinband their forces 3 and likewiſe Diego d Ivarrs was gone thither , as wall to in- 


form 
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form Him of the buline(s that had' faln out in Parir, as to repreſent unto him the im» 
portance and dariger of che ſege, already laid before Kow2n, The Dake governing 
himſelf according to his Commufions, and his own , never to let the Kings par- 
ty have ſo much the better, that che League ſhould be ſuppreſſed by it 3 and ſeeing that 
he coutd no longer delay to affiſt the Duke of Mayeane, he reſolved to do it, but 
ſill perſevering in his determination, not to ſhew any interefſed end, but ſimply*a de- 
fire ro facevr and ſuſtain Religion, that be might not put things in diſorder, and be- 
get an unſeaſonable jealoufie in the French. Diego 4 Tvarra was of another mind 3 who 
by his own opinion,- and that of the other Miniſters who were in France , perſwaded 
that -upon occaſion -of the preſent neceſſity, which was moſt __ the Duke of 
Mayexne, and the other French Lords ſhould be conſtrained to aſſemble the States, 
and cauſe the Iyfarts I/abella'to 'be declared Queen, who ſhould afterward , with 
the iconſent of the Confederate Princes, take ſuch an Husband as ſhould be reſolved 
6n.3/ which coming to paſs, he thought beſt to ſpend with a free hand, and with all 
their Forces to t the Kirig, and never to draw off their Army from him till he 
was abſolutely ſuppreſſed and overcome. But the Duke, though he knew this to be 
che laſt intention of the Catholick 'King, atid of the Spaniſh Council, did not judge the 
preſent time ſeaſonable for that bufineſ3, as well becauſe the French Lords '( holding 
themſelves deceived, and that upon occafion of their preſent exigeticy, they meant to 
bring their necks into-4 nooſe) would, in deſpair, caſt themſelyes into the Kings mercy, 
who, with many inticements ſought to make therh his friends 3 as alſo, becauſe there 
was \not thine to manage that deſign , with that 'paticnce and dexterity it required, 
while Rowen was alteady _— 2nd the neceſſity of relieving it admitted no delay. 
The Spaniards, and particularly Diego 4" Ivatre ( a man of a moſt fiery wit, and natu- 
nlly of a ſtinging. tongue) added, that the Duke of Parnte being an Italian, ( for his 
own intereſt, and that of the orher Italian Princes) did not defire the ſo great growth 
of the Spaniſh Monarchy, and that therefore he went inferpoling doubts and delays, 
no leſs than the French Lords did : Bui the effeRs of after-times have clearly ſhown, 
how prudent and profitable the Dake of Parms's opinion was 3 who being refolved to 
help in che fo great need of the Confederates, wis come to Gnuiſe, where he met with 
the Dukes of Mays449 and Montemiarciand, and having left Count Manyfelt int the Go- 
vetnment of the 'Low-Countries';, gave otder to his Son, Prince Rawitxceio,, and 
the other Commanders , to draw together, and lead the Army toward the Con» 
The Duke could 40 no leſs, than give the Duke of Mayerne and the reſt, 2 touch 
of what King Phiip had with his' own rizoath, ſpoken to Preſident Feannin: That 
it-was thenceforth neceſſary not to do things by chance; and without a determinate 
end, but to affemble the States 3- who (having utiderſtood the Catholick Kings inten- 
tions, which he would cauſe to be triade known unto thetn by new Ambaſſadors ſhould 
reſolve upon future things, which could not alwayes go on im the prefent ancerrainty : 
And when he faw that the Dake of Mayenne anfwered him very coldly ro that par- 
ticular, he cauſed- it afterward to be fpoken of to him by Prefidetit Riceardotto, one of 
his Counſellors 3 bat the Dake hot refuling the Convocation of the States, ſaid, it was 
necefary to refet it' till another time, and that firſt it ſhould' be treated on with the 
Dukes'of Lorain,! Nemonrs, and' Mercaur, and that the ends to which they ſhould una- 
nimouſly rend ſhould be agreed upon, left they ſhoald proceed indeed by'chance , and 
cauſe fome diviſion among the Confederates : Which nem very conformable 
wo-the ſenſe and opittion of the Duke of Parma, and having obſerved, that at this pro= 
polition, all the French Lords were put in ſuſpence, and no tefs chan they, Madani 
ds Giife, who ws then preſent, he ſeemed to remain fatisfied; and impoſed filence to 
thay points but felf onely 6 demand: /2 Fere for his retreat, whither he might bring 
Mlthe [Artiftery, Ammuricion, 261d Beggage of his Army, it not being fie that they 
temain opery to the Encmies incurfions » and that he, advancing into the 'bow* 
&&0f ar} enemies Country, fhonlt not have one place whither he might retire at his 
voy There was enough todo to obtain this point x for the Duke of Mayenne 
4 toalictate any phee from the Crown : | But hyving diſcovered, that the Viee- 


Iteſchat de Montelimar, Governor of that Fotcteſs, held int e with the Spani- 

ad, doubting, that they howſoever would get it zgain(t his wilt, he was ac laft con- 

tented that the Duifſee ſhould bring in his Arms and Artillery thither,and that he ſhould 

leae's Garriforr there of Five hundred Willives, paid by the King — 
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ſtill under the ſame proteQtion of the Crown, the ſame French Magiſtrates relidingto 
adminilter . Juſtice 3'and not fatished with - that /he,would alſo have a bill of the 
Duke of Parma's hand, to leave it free to him again whenſoever he ſhould draw forth 
bis Artillery. | 

The D, of Parme about that time gave great ſatisfaQtion to the Confederates by a 
very prudent and generous aQion 3 for certain Deputies being come to him from the 
City of Orleans, to let him know, That their Citizens (not having wherewithsl to pay 
the ſoldiers of the Garriſon, who were many months behind, and ſeeing that the D. of 
Mayenne had no great care of their intereſts) were defirous to put won From under the 
Catholick King's proteRion, being ready to receive what Garriſon he ſhould think fir : 
be reprehending them for ſeeking to {werve from the obedience of the Lieutenant of 
the Crown, refuſed to accept of them, though Juan B aptiſts Taſſis, and Diego d* Tvar- 
rs were of acontrary opinion 3 to whom he anſwered, that if they thought to get.poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Crown of France, by reducing the Cities one by one, the World would 
be at an end before they had abſolutely gain'd it, and that it was neceſſary to ſtrike at 
the root, and not buſie themſelves in pruning off the boughs. 

Matters. being ſet right with the French Lords, it was neceſſary to ſet them right 
alſo with the Miniſters of Rome; for after the death of Gregory the XIV, Giovanni, 
Antonio F acbinetto Cardinal of Santi Quattro being choſen Pope, who took the tame of 
Innocent the IX), the affairs of the League ſeemed not to bokabaged to by him with 
the ſame inclination wherewith his Predeceſſors had imbraced them 3 for he told both 
the French Agents and Spaniſh Miniſters freely, that he would not ſtir to give any re 
lief to France, till a free Catholick King (but ſuch a one as was generally liked of) were 
choſen 3 whereby he ſeemed to point at a Prince of the Blood-Royal for $cipioBalbs: 
i had communicated. the Cardinal of Bowrbon's deſign to many, and their mindes were 
much entangled with itz nor was the Pope himfelf much averſe from this new 
thought : . whereupon, being earneſtly ſollicited to aſſift the ſo urgent neceſſities of the 
League, and not.to forſake the cauſe of Religion 3 he anſwered, that he could not-make 
the Print of the foot longer than the foot it ſelf, and that the expences made by his 
Predeceſſor exceeded the abilities of the Apoſtolick See, and that he would contribute 
Fifteen thouſand . Ducats a month till buſineſſes were ſetled, after which ſettlement he 
would ſtrain. himſelf todo the moſt that the ſtrength of the Treaſury ſhould be able to 
bear 3 which things written into France by many, did not onely diſturb the mindes of 
the French Lords, but alſo made the Duke of Monte-Marciano, and Commiſſary Mat- 
t:ucci doubtful, which way they ſhould carry themſelves. Nevertheleſs, he created 
the Biſhop of Piacenzs Cardinal, and appointed him Legat in France, as a man expe- 
rienced, and who already had- the management in his hands, it being commonly faid, 


; That new Miniſters do maim buſineſſes, before they have time to underſtand and ap- 
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prchend them. The Legate- being choſen, he wrote, that if the Duke of Parme 
came into the Kingdom by the fifteenth of December at the fartheſt, then the Forces 
of the Apoſiolick See ſhould follow his Camp; but ifhe entred not within the faid 
term, they ſhould certajnly be disbanded : which did not much pleaſe the Spaniſh Mi- 
niſters , who ſaw the Pope little inclined to follow their endsz but much leſs the 
Duke of Mayenne, who ſaw he could not hope for thoſe Aids that were fit for his de- 
ſign. | 'But his death, which happened in the ſecond month of his Popedom, did fo 
confound the mindes of 'the Legate and the reſt, that the Duke of Parma was neceil- 
tated with his entreaties and authority to conſtrain them to follow him in the preſent 
need, and-to promiſe the Swiſſers to pay them with his own money, it they were not 
ſatisfied by the next Pope. | 

All things being thus ſetled, and the Forces drawn from all parts, the Armies joyned, 
and adyanced. with eafie marches towards Nefle 3 where, being arrived upon the fourth 
of January, the Duke of Parma would needs make a general Kendezvons of his Forces, 
which he muſtered, and- cauſed to be paid a weeks pay 3 and likewiſe the Duke of 
Mayenne, the Count de V audemont, and the Duke of 'Monte-Marciano reviewed their 
Forces; and for that putpoſe, and to. ſtay for the Artillery and Ammunition , which 
moved; moxze- ſlowly, they lay twelvedayes in the ſame Quarters. They ſet forward 
upon the fixteenth in the/ morning, and by the way of Amiens (though the longer, yet 
the better,,and more t in proviſions) marched direQly toward Roxen. Whicn 
they had... paſſed  Amiens, and left behind them the River Somme, the Duke-of 
Parma . would: needs diſtribute the parts of his Army , and march continually 
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in battalia, (i nce they entred into an Enemies Country, full of uneven places, Woods 
and little Rivers 3 for which cauſe he would not expoſe himſelf to the danger of be- 
ing aſſaulted: unawares by the King's readineſs and celerity, which by paſt experience 
was exceedingly well known unto him. There were in the Army about Six thovſand' 
Horſe 3 eight hundred Reiters commanded by the Baron of Swarzembourg, Two thous 
ſand Light-horſe ( in the abſence of the Duke of Paſtrana)) commanded by Georgi 
Bajti Commiſlary of the Cavalry, Four hundred Flemiſh Lances under the Prince of 
Chimais, An hundred Italian Lances of the General of the Church, led by his Lieute- 
nant Lodovico Melzi ; Seven hundred Lorain Lances and Cuiraſhers commanded by the 
Count de Vaudemont 3 and Two thouſand Horſe of the French Gentry, that followed 
the Dukes of Mayenne and Guiſe, and the other Princes and Lords of that party. 
The Infantry amounted to the number of 24000, whereof Two thouſand Swiſſers ; to 
ſo ſmall a number were they reduced that were raiſed by the Church 3 Three Spaniſh 
Tertia's under 'Antonio Zuniga , Lodovico Velaſco, and Alonzo Idiaques, Two of Ger- 
mans, under the condudt of the Counts of Barlemont and Arembergh ;, Four of Wal- 
loons, under Monſieur dz Vert, Count Ofavio Mansfelt, the Count de Boſſi, and Colo- 
nel Claude de la Berlotte z Two Tertia's of Italians, that of Camillo Capizxcchi*s, and a 
part of that which formerly was Pietro Gaetano's, led by his Serjeant Major, and Four 
thouſand French, under the Sieurs de Bois-Dauphine and Balagny, and Colonel St:Paxl. 
This Army was divided into three Battalions 3 the Van-guard led by the Duke of 
Guiſe, accompanied by the Sicurs de Vitry, and de la Chaſtre; the Battel, in which were 
the Dukes of Parma, and Mayenne, the Count deVanudemsnt, and the Duke of Monte« 
marciano and the Kere-guard, commanded by the Duke of Aumale, and the Count 
de Chaligny with many orher Lords. The firſt flying Squadron of Foot was led by 
Camillo Capizncchi, wherein were all the Italians 3 the Swiſſers guarded the Artillery, 
which were under the command of the Sicurs de 12 Motte and Baſſompierre , Georgio Ba« 
fi with a good Body of Carabines and Light-horſe marched before the whole Army , 
to. cowr and ſecure the ways3 and the Sicur de Roſze had the charge of Serjeant- 
Major-General. | 
The King having heard the news of the coming of the Army of the League,conſult- 
ed maturely what was to be done and having the exampte of Paris before him , re- 
ſolved to leave the Mareſchal de Biroz with all the Infantry, and part of the Cavalry 
before Rozen to continue the fiege, and to gohimſelf with a good firength of Horſe to 
meet the Enemy 3 not to fight with them in the open field, bit to hinder them upon 
Paſſes, to retard and interrupt their march , and to lay hold of thoſe opportunities 
which the quality of ſituations, and the motions of the Contederates ſhould afford. He 
was perſwaded to this reſolution by finding himſelf fo ſtrong and powettul in Horſe : 
for the Duke of Nevers, the Duke of Longaeville, the Count de St. Paul, and many 
other Lords being newly arrived at the Army, there were in all above Ten thouſand - 
Horſe , and in the Camp between Seven and eight and twenty thouſand Foot 3 where- 
fore the King putting confidence in this number , left the major part of the German 
Cavalry, hard to be governed, and alſo ſome number of the French in the Camp be- 
fore Kouzn, and he himſelf with 2060 Cuiraſſiers, Five hundred light-horſe, A thou- 
ſand Reiters commanded by the Prince of Anbalt, and 2000 Harquebuzicrs on horſe- 
back, departed upon the nine and twentieth of Fanmary to march up toward the L ne» 
my. 
At his arrival at Folleville, a little Town at the entring into Picardy, he received in- 
telligence,that at that very time the Enemies Army keeping the right way toward Rowen, 
was paſſing a little lower, toward the Field that encompaſſes the paſſage of the great 
high-way ; Wherefore, having ſent the Sicur de Rembures before with Fifteen Light- 
horſe to make diſcovery, he drew out the Grand Eſquire with Forty Gentlemen upon 
the right band, and the Sieur de Lavardin with Thirty upon the left, and he himſelf 
in the midſt with Sixſcore Horſe advanced, that he might conveniently view what or- 
der the Army of the. League kept in marching 3 when they had advanced in this 
manner little leſs than'a League, Lavardin diſcovered ſome Spaniſh Foot , who reſting 
themſelves under a Tree, had ſet up their Pikes round about it 3 and being about to 
draw near to fall upon} them, they on the right hand perceived two ſtrong Troops of 
Horſe ( which had been upon the Guard at the end of the high-way) were already 
moving towards them 3 wherefore crying out that the fruit of the Tree was not ripe, 
they were the cauſe that Lavardiz taking notice of the Enemy, turned courageouſly 
Yyy 2 about, 
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about, and at the head of his men, moſt valiantly charged them 3 who, having in the 
fixſt encounter killed his horſe under him,madea brisk On-fet on both ſides upon him 
but the fight was ſhort 3 for the King being come up with his Troop, the Horſe of the 
League retired to their main Body. Then ſaw they the whole Army as it lay ſtill, 
but the Guards being diligently placed throngh all the Field, the King found chat he 
could not come nearer them, and therefore being joyned with the reſt of his men, he re- 
tired that night to Berteville, 

From thence following his deſign, he came upon the fourth of February to Anmale, a 
Caſile ſeated upon a River, which divides the Confines of Picardy from upper Nor- 
mandy, where he quartered all his men in the Suburb 3 and the next morning, be- 
ing deſirous himſelf to ſee the order, and view the Camp of the Enemy, he advanced 
in perſon with the Archers of his Guard, two hundred other Light-horſe, and three 
hundred choſen Gentlemen, upon the way which the Army of the League marched, 
leaving the careof the reſt that were inArzmale unto the Dukes of Nevers and Longue- 
ville, But as it often hapned to that Prince, (that being led on by his courage,and the 
curioſity of making diſcovery with his owneye, in the firft ranks of his Soldiers, he was 
fiddenly entangled wonderful great dangers ) ſo it felt out that day for having 
paſt a field exceeding full of Vineyards, which ſpreads it ſelf from Anmale beyond the 
River, to the bottom of a Hill, and being gone np the ftcep thereof to the top, where 
there is a ſpacious Plain, he fell unexpeRedly among the Avant Coureurs of the 
League, which he thought had been yet above a League from thence. The encounter 
was ſo ſadden ( becauſe the Hill being between them , had himdred each party from 
diſcovering the other ) that having neither time to-retire, nor draw up in order, it 
was neceſſary to handle their Arms, and fall in pell-mclt without = conſideration. 
There were at the head of the French, the King himfclf, the Baron de Biron, the Count 
de St. Paul, the Sieurs de Marivant, de Chaſeron, de Praflin, 4 Aubigny, de Rambures, 
ard de Champlinaut, with many other valiant ſoldiers 3 fo that there was nodoubt but 
the Avant-Coureurs of the League, being both in number and courage much inferior, 
muſt give place to their fury and valor 3 and indeed, after a ſhort refiſtance, they be- 
took themſelves openly to flight. 

Then appeared the Duke of Parmo's Army, which being drawn into Battalia, with 
Military order, marched on its way along the ſame Plain. The whole form of their 
Battel was four-ſquare, and had an open Interval in the Front , through which the 
Squadrons in the middle might draw forth to fight 3 and, at the Angles of the Rere, 
there were likewiſe two Intervals 3 that of the Front being ſhut up by the flying Squa- 
dron, and thoſe in the Rere, by two Bodies of Horſe, which were to advance firſt into 
the Battel. The Flanks were defended by the wonted carriages, which in admirable 
order went on without ftraggling: And by the fide of them were the Foot of all the 
ſeveral Nations drawn up in Diviſions: Without the Body of the Army, and of the 
fourſquare form, the Light-horſe and Carabines in very great numbers, being divided 
into many Squadrons,filled up the extent of the Plain on every fide; and in the midſt 
of the whole Camp, the Duke,carried in an open Chair, went himſelf, obſerving what 
was amis, and ſetting all things in order. But the King had hardly made a ſtand up- 
on the Phan, to take an haſty view of this excellent order, when Georgio Baſti ( ad- 
vertiſed by the Avant-Coureurs ) coming up with the Carabines and Light-horſe of 
the Army, he found himſelf entangled by two great clouds of Harquebuſiers on Horſe- 
back, who hailing upon them on both ſides, forced him, though'very late, to think of 
the means of retiring. Almoſt all the Gentlemen that followed him were without their 
head-pieces,becauſe in ſuch an unexpeed accident they had not had time to take them3 
and fought confuſedly in diſorder, becauſe hafte had not ſuffered them to draw them- 
ſelves up into a Bocy 3 ſo that onely courage, and ſenſe of honour, and the Kings pres 
ſence reſtrained them from flight, which was neceſſary, if they would fave their lives : 
But a great number falling dead on every fide (fince even the beſt of their Arms was 
not proof againſt the violence of thoſe Bullets that flew from the extraordinary wide 
bore of the Carabines) and the fhrit flying Squadron of Foot already appearing, which ha- 
ving heard the beginning of the fight, came up a great pace to fall in amongſt them,the 
King commanding his men to wheel about, but not to charge, went on at a round trot 
toward the deſcent , to meet with his Light-horſe and Harquebuſiers on horſeback, 
which being led by the Baron de Ginry and the Sicur de Lavardin, followed him 
not very far off, The Enemy with no leſs readineſs was at his back, and on wes the 
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Captains of the light-Horſe made haſte to cut off his retreat 3 for being known by his 
countenance, plume, and habit, every one cryed out to his companions, that it was 
the King of Navar,and mutually exhorting each other to follow him, they put all their 
utmoſt endeavours to get him into their hands. The fuxy of their retreat downward 
( makiog many borſes ſtumble and fall) did ſo much hinder their (peed and order,that 
it was necefſary the King himſelf, with evident danger, ſhould ſtay among the laſt, to 
fuiſtain the violence of the Enemy, and be in the greateſt fioxm of ſhot, one of which 
firiking at laſt through the cantle of his Saddle, wounded him (though without dan+ 
ger) under the reins. AS the Kings hurt necethtated him to fly full ſpeed to fave him- 
{elf,ſodid it utterly rout his men, who being come into the field below, were detain» 
ed by the impediment of the ſtakes, and branches of the vines, and by the abundance 
of the hedges 3 ſo that men and horſes fell at every fiep,and were expoſed to the tury 
of the enemies, who made ſuch a ſlaughter with their Carabines, that befides the great 
number of Gentlemen which were lain, the Archers of the King's Guard were almoſt 
all left dead upon the place. But the light-horſe who were already come up into the 
midit of the Plain, which being but ſhort, ſpread. it ſelf between the Town and the 
place where the fight was, being met by thoſe who fled away, carrying news that the 
King was wou and almoſt dead, diſordered themſelves without fighting, and fa- 
cing about, fled back for company to <fumalez, only the Baron de Gizry, who was at 
the head of them with their Captains, advancing with thirty in his company to aflift 
in the King's ſo manifeſt danger, covered him with his own Cloke, which he threw 
about his ſhoulders, and upheld him for a while, till he faved himſelt from the fury 
of his enemies. At the ſame time the Sicur de Lavardin advanced with threeſcore of 
his Harquebuſiers on horſeback, for the reſt had alfo taken flight, and placing himſelf 
behind the bank of a ditch that was by the way-ſfide, endeavoured to fiop the pur- 
ſuit of the Enemy but he being wounded at the firlt volley, Gizry's horſe killed un- 
der him, which in falling hurt his left leg and knee very dangerouſly, Aubigyy ughorlt, 
Chaſeron wounded, Rambures bruiſed and bloody, not one of them would have been 
ſaved, if the Duke of Nevers with a great Squadron of Cavalry ( wherein were the 
Counts of Torigny and Mantgom?ry , the Sieur de Montigzy, and the Graud Eſquier ) 
had not advanced to diſengage them. The Duke, after he had heard of the beginning 
of the skirmiſh, and that the King was put to the worlt , had wonderfyl/ diſcreetly 
diſpoſed that part of the Harquebuliers on Horſeback which had remaing& wi 
along the bank of the River, to make good the Ford, and favour the pa 
that fled 3 and himſelf, with the main body of the Cavalry, all armed, and in excel- 


|:nt good order, had paſt the River to relieve and ſuſtain his men, which: he aw afar 
off were overpowered and oppreſſed by the violence of the Enemy 3 his coming 
was very ſeaſonablez for if he had fiayed longer, both the/King himfaf and all the 


reſt that were in the Plain, would certainly have been either killed & taken. The 
Duke went on till he came to a place, where (by reaſon that the River was averflaw- 
ed) he was fain to paſs along a narrow bank, and there, not only ſeeing the Spaniſh 
Carabines ( incouraged by the beginning of the victory) furious in a cloſe purſuit, but 
alſo the Sieur de Vitry, the Baron de 12 Chaſtre, and the ——_ Chaligny, who leaving 
the body of the Army behind them, were run to reinforce the fight, he took a reſoly- 
tion to retire without palling any farther , left he ſhould Joſe the Gentry that were 
with him, if with fo great a diſadvantage, and to no purpoſe, he ſhould have expo» 
fed them to the Enemies whole Army, which was like to charge them every minute z 
wherefore, having fetch'd them off, who (their horſes being loſt) retired with much 
difficulty, having recovered Gizry and Lavardin, both very ſore hurt, and having ga+ 
thered up many Gentlemen that were ſcattered about the field, he returned wheeling 
off, and facing often about till he came River of Aumale, where, being ſuſtained by the 
Harquebuſiers that lay along the bank, he paſſed it again without any diſorder 3 and 


drawing up quickly, followed the King's ſteps, who with very great ſpeed had taken a 


towards a Wood, to retire the more ſecurely. 

It is moſt certain, that if the Army of the League had advanced quickly ( with 
the ſame fury as did the Carabines) on the right hand and on the left, (for in all that 
Country they might have marched freely as far as the bank) the King furrpunded 
and encompaſſed on all ſides before the Duke of Nevers had arrived, would, with all 
his men have remained in their power, fince that ——— they did not,he had 
both much ado, and excecding great fortune to ſave himſelf; but at the: ſame o_ 
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the news being confuſedly brought, that the Fnemy was preſent, that the King him 
ſelf was there in perſon, that they were fighting, and that they fled 3 the Duke of Par 
ma, not ſuffering himſelf to be carried away with common reports, and not thinking 
it poſſible, that the King, without ſome ſecret ſtratagem, would have adventured 
himſelf inconſiderately among the Avant Comrexrs, doubting, leſt in a Country where 
he was not well acquainted, ſome Ambuſcado might be laid for him z therefore, cau- 
fing his Army to make a halt, and having ſtopt the flying Squadron that was already 
upon its march, before he advanced, he would make himſelt ſure that he would not 
be catched in a Trap 3 which prudent warineſs nevertheleſs gave the King conveni- 
ency to ſave himſelf; for though the Duke of Mayenne ( who, in vain, had urged, 
that the whole Army might advance) ſet forward with a Body of Horſe at a large troc 
to follow him, yet it being already night when they entered into Aumale, he was out 
of hope to do any good, and therefore reſolved to ſtay and paſs no further, 


The King cauſed himſelf to be haſtily dreſſed in a Wood, about half a League from 
Aumale, and having found that the wound was not very deep, ( for the bullet being 
deaded by paſſing through the Saddle, ſtuck but in the fleſh ) proſecuted his journey 
with very great ſpeed, and ſtopt not till he came within the Walls of Newf-Chaftel ; 
where the Duke of Nevers having done the part of a prudent and valiant Soldier,arri- 
ved alfo, though many hours after, with all his men perfectly ſafe. It was feared left 
the next day the Duke of Parma ſhould follow on his voyage ſpeedily, and hafting di- 
rely to Foxen, where the report of the King's being routed and wounded , might 
have bred a fright and a confuſion in the Army, with very great danger of being defeat. 
ed and ſcattered 3 nor did there appear any other remedy to retard his march, fave to 
defend Nexf-Chaſtel ; which place ſtanding upon the Road, they did not believe he 
would leave at his back, eſpecially if it were ſtrongly Garriſoned , leſt it ſhould ob- 
ſira& the way, and hinder the bringing in of Provitions, which were all of neceſſity 
to paſs through-thoſe parts. But the Town being weak, and the exigency requiring 
a ſpeedy reſolution, the Baron de Gizry, though his foot was very ſorely hurt, proffer- 
cd himſelf to ſtay, and to defend it ſo Jong, that the Enemy might not come unex- 
peRedly to Rewer 3 but that the King's Army, the preſent terror being overpaſt, might 
have time to ſettle it ſelf again, and that the King himſelf being grown better 
of his wound (which they hoped he would be within a few dayes) were able again 
to ſet on Horſe-back, and with his preſence put courage into the aQions of hls Soldi- 
ers, which was the only means to ſuſtain himſelf. So Three hundred Cuirafſiers, and 
Four hundred Harquebuſicrs on horſe-back being left at Newf-Chaſtel with Giwry, the 
King, with the Baron de Biron went to Diepe, that they might be the better curcd, 
and the Duke of Nevers with the remainder of his men returned to Roxex to re- 
inforce the Army. 

The Duke of Parma quartered the next day at Aumale, and the French Lords mur- 
muring, that if he had advanced that day, the War might -eafily have been made an 
end of 3 he anſwered, That if he were to do it again, he would take the ſame refoluti-' 
on, becauſe it was ditated by reaſon, having till then believed , that he had had to 
do with a Captain-General of an Army, and not with a Captain of Light-horſe, which 
he now knew the King of Navarre to be-: but this buſineſs bred a diſcontent among 
the Commanders of the League 3 for the Spaniards and Italians commended the Duke 
of Parma's warineſs, and his ſecure way of managing the War, and the French praiſed 
the forward humour of their Nation, and would have had him proceed in the ſame 
manner which they ſaw the King hold in the promptneſs of his reſolutions : but the 
condition of the one was very different from that of; the other 3 for the King being 
General of a voluntary Army, and having no other hope, nor any other ſecurity buc 
himſelf, was neceſſitated to venture his own perſon upon all occaſions, making way 
with his danger for thoſe that followed him: but the Duke of. Parma coming only 
to ſuccour the Confederates, would not hazard at once the hopes of France, and the 
poſſeſſion of Flanders, without expeQation of ſome fruit by his Victory, that might 
countervail ſo great, a loſs 3 and therefore with art and prudence, as he had done at Pa- 
ris, he pretended not to conquer, but not to be conquered. However it were, it is moſt 
certain, that from hence there began to riſe differences and diſcontents between him 
and tht Duke of Mayenne, which afterwards encreaſed eyery day. 
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The Army of the League advancing with commodious marches, laid lege tq News 
Chaſtel, which, by reaſon of its weakneſs , they believed would have made _ 
ancez bat the Duke of Parma, incenſed at the boldneſs of the defendants, andat the 
impediment whichhe received thereby, cauſed his Artillery to be planted with as much 
ſpeed as was poſſible, and with wonderful fury to batter that part of the wall which 
ſtood toward/his Camp, which being old, and not_lined with earth, within a ſhort 
ſpace afforded a breach very convenient to be affaulted : which Monſieur de Gizry 
ſceing, began to capitulate 3 and though the Duke were at firſt highly incenfed at his 
reliſtance, yet being appeaſed by the interceſſion of Monſieur de 1s Chaſtre, Gixry's Fa- 
ther-in-law, and afeniring the valour of that Cavalzer, (who, to give his party time to 
recover breath, had thruſt himſelf into ſo youu a danger) granted him honourable 
conditions ; about the performance whereof there aroſe ſome diſpute 3 for Monſieur 
de Reboxrs a Colonel of French Infantry, who had ſhut himſelf up in the Town with 
Gizry, not having | been particularly mentioned in the Capitulations, the Duke'of Par- 
me pretended that he not having been named, ought not+to enjoy the bentefie of the 
Articles, but to remain a priſoner 3 and Monſieur de Gizry atgued, that having made 
compoſition for 'himſelf and all his ſoldiers, though Reboxrs was not named with the 
other Officers, becauſe he had 'not his men there, was yet comprehended; and tto 
go free with all the reſt ; which, after it had been a while- diſputed, the Duke of Par- 


ma generouſly remitted the difference to the Kings own d , who knew, whether 


he had left Rebowrs with command or without command for the defence of the rn b 
- But the King having called a Council of War and having heard everyones opinion, 
gave judgement; that Aeboxrs was to be underſtood as 'comprehended in the Capitu« 
latiowm, 0/7 | -- _ Nh 
| But the obſtacle of Newf=Caftel,; though it was but for four days, gave great help to 
the _ affairs for-that time was not onely' very conſiderable, but in/ that interim 
part of the vidual being ſpent which was brought along with the Army of the ue, 
it was neceſſary toftay to make new proviſions3* for the Countty, defiroyed in a pe 
of ſo many months, in the ſterility of the Winter, did not afford any thing, and \the 
victuals that were to be brought from Picardy were of neceflity to be actompanied 
with ſtrong Convoys, and backed by the Cavalry of the Army, becauſe the' King and 
the Baron de Biron, from Diepeand Arques where they lay; cauſed all the wayes to be 
obſtructed with their Horſe, This ſtay was of ten days, to the -great' rmuremiring of 
the French 3 for the Duke would not engage himſelf in an Enemies Countryy all ru- 
in'd, and not well known 'to him, without fuch abundant proviſions ' of 'victual as 
were neceſſary to feed ' the Carmp, not being /accaſtomed: to. remit che event 'of his 
Counſels unto-fortune. In cheſt dayes there happened many: valiant ' eacounters 5 
for the King being cured of his wound, ſuffered not the Enemy'to repoſe without ſuſ- 
—_ nor without danger 3 but matters proceeded almoſt alike; the encounters being 
ween the Cavalry, wherein the number of the Gentry on-each fide equalled the pro» 
ceeding, with bold attempts, prompt reſiſtance; and gallant reſolutions, 7 ''* 
| , (T7 ( {33 ii | 


Tt fell out that the King, being/advanced/uponia Hill that lay onthe right ſide of the 
great high-way, by which all the Enemies Army marched, cauſed the Sieur de Monti 
with a Squadron of Light-horſe; and the Sieur de Proſlin with another of Cuiraſhers 
to fall ſuddenly into the Quarters.of the Duke of Axmele (who 'brought up the Rere) 
juſt at the time when he newly entered into them 3but after'a ſhort skirtriſh rather 
than fight, bemg{in their retreat charged by the: Count de! Chaligny, and the" Sieur de 
Ryſne, there followed in the adjoyning Plain a great encounter! to which the-Sicur de 
Fervaques, and the Count de Torigny fon tothe Mareſchal '4# Mutignes coming up with 
the Troops.of Normandy , they t above two: hours with' fingular bravery s but 
when they of the'Ltague would have retired, they found 'themmſelves engaptd by the 
Baron de'Biron, who, with another Troop ot pots oe Flank, ſo that to fave them: 
ſdves they were fain to turn their. backs and run-Full-fpeed-z ' which the Court de Cha- 


hgny ſcorning 'to:do, and gallantly fighting in che inidſt of his: enemies, was taken pri- © 


ſoder by. Chicot the King's Jeſter, but a notable» Rurdy lad; who; in the taking'of him 
a. bn wound -from he inſthe head; wheres he died not many ddyes after. 
The. Count [| being) brought into ! the ib rs > x being much afflic- 
. ed to 'have beere:taken by a'Fellow of fo-bafe a proteſſios, the King [comfort- 
&& him, aſfuring.bim., that Chico: was a" yaliadt Fellow} and that' he —_ 
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rather to complaio againſt himſclf for having engage bim(elf ſo far 3 to which the 
Count .anſwering, that- the defire of freeing and leazning had made him fo forward : 
the King zeplyed, that thaſe of his party'knew \net how to teach 'him, and that if he 
would leam the art of War, he ought to tight under his Colours, and near his perſon, 
Theſe wese the ordinary ſayings of the King, who gave the Counts. ranſome to the 
alter many months (npriſorment', were fain £6 buy their, liberty with 30000 Dus 
Ea. 1:5; 20511 »1:Ch] * T £3 0) 

The gest day, juſt as the Army of the League came jour! of their Quarters, the Ba» 
ran.de. Birop.in- the Plain attacqued the rt Diviſions of them led by the Sicurs. de:Vis 


 . -{, wy,,and te le; Chaſtre, where the Skirmiſh with inflvite! aourage'onu both Gdes began 
''* to grow exceeding bat 5 but the Ariny, ith marching in. Battal: that way, the Ba» 
/ .- . Fon#ciplved to retire amopgithe Hils, which being vary wooddy. on all ſides, gave the 


King convenicncy 40 molefi-the Enamy with his flying Army, and, alſo to make his 


. vetreat ni thane of negd- By. xeaſon of 'theſe ſo frequamt and dangerous encounters, 


which cpaſed. neither day-nor pight, tbe | Duke of Porwe marching with his Arty al- 
Way es.in order, adyanced but lowly, not ſtirring if ithe day were mot very dear, and 


--* if che-Gountey! — diſcovered, :and caking .uphis Quarters, betimes in 


The Duke of 
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evening, {heat hem ave leafure to foatifie and :cutrench his Camp. - = 
: | But ac was:now.comditieas to Roven,and it was pecefiry. 6 reſolve upon ſome way, 
eicber $x2iſe-the Gege; pr achieve the place: GrongioiBaſi peofered bimielf with a cex« 
an mumberof Lightrhatle; and two Squadrons of Lancs, £6 maxch away, and arcs 
ving; by night, to peſs/through the milf! of one of the Kings quarters, and diſperfing 
it, to enter into the City. The ſame did Camillo C—_ i offer to do with þis Ter+ 
tis, actompenied - with, &..Gercein nimber of Horſe ;\ but che Duke thought not theſe 
propoſitions: proportionable to the preſent need of the City, which was not onelyof 
necedficy to þe relieved, but tacally freetl,y and beſides, that, it was dangerous to hazard 
a Body of toes men, though ſmall,: agajalt the rations of a whole Royal Army. 
And therefore; after mayre deliberation, ac xeſolved to-xelieve the City with all his 
Farces:in., this. following manner, The King, with che greater part. of the Cavalry 
was marad;into the midiof the way on- the right hand, :toward Deepe and the Couns 
try of Com, to! keep ſirovgy parties abroad, that lie _, obſtruct the paſſage, and 
make is. diffevlt to the;Army of the League > and being drawn from Rowex the ſpace 
of five oy ha Loagues, had-diſpoſed his quarters in places ſeparate from one another; 
yet near enong themſelves... The Baron de Biron lay at:Diepe and' Arques with. the 
remainderof the Horſe, to ſhut up: the. paſſage to the Arty of: the League, and by fol- 
lowing:4bem in- the Rexe,: to hinder] the bringing inof proviſions: i{AtRoxen therd 
remaincd:iondy the Foot: with the Martfebal p 6 Birom. -\ Things being thus diſpoſed, 
the Dake:of Parma refblved to move in-the afternoam from thei place' where he was 
queetered,./and: taking the: way upon tbe. left hand ,' which leady ſireight to Pone de 
P Arche (after he had gave routid- the: wood! of Brilexcombie-) to tiira upon the right 
hand, and marchiug all the night, to arrive unexpeRedly at Rowen by break of day, 
an wichout 'delay to-affanle;the Poſis-of the Mareſchal.'de Bironih Infantry; which 
( tho beſieged ſallying on of the City with/their wanted valour)-hedloubted not but 
wonld:beotally defeated and diffipated, before the King: (-who; & the-frkt intelligence 
of. thei (paving would þ>ancertain of their extraordinary:march) could have timeor 


5 opportunity to alli it vith che Cavalier [nd ylaman ff made © 


as 'D 


\ Witte thidincention(the weather bring very fair fer that: ſeaſon of. the year ) he mo- 
ved ſuddenly vponthe twenty Gxch < www taking apon the leſt hand toward Bel- 
laucombles, But, upon. theewenty 6fih gay; the diligence and valovt'ofcthe Sicur de Vil 
lard hag-abevdy: prevented bis ie, be ſeeing King was abſent with al is 
Horſe,aqd thes the Face of the Camp wagdivided- ar! tany-ſcvcral. Poſts, and not be- 
ing-willing © Gaffer antabrt to © glory of miſingthe ficge, if'he could doin 
bimfelf, kedetertpindd to try if dy a balk fally be could-put: the: enemies affairs in 
ordrr 4;and being; advertiſed: by an Irifb-rman. who was zim-away fromthe Camp,that 
hace of thb&-Kiig with :td<ptincipal Lords; the Guartds''were nor fo dili- 
gently lepth becauſe the Mabcichal de: Bixn dondld noe be; in all placesand ce Cardinal 
of: Barhin,, and. the High:Chancellgr ; wich the Londs :of the' Gountil 5 who! were 
raining ati ;Dernctakgtibad 1no axpcricnce 'i0/[arfilicary! matters; he fevihim(al# 
in/-oxdce:tafilly. in fourckeveral plarcs., :and adit ialb the: Foftsi at! ones i Be 


NUTS" cauſed 
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cauſed the Townſmen armed in their ſeveral Companies to guard - the Walls; inder 
the command of the Sicur de la Londe, and he himſelf being reſolved toigo forth in 
perſon, diſpoſed buſineſſes in this manner following; Colonel Boniface»was to fally 
from St. Catherines with his Regiment of Foot, and two hundred Gentlemen and Offi» 
cers at the head of it, being backed by the Chevalier 4 Oye with two Troops of Horſe 
that allied from Martinville, and were to afſaultthe Poſt of Twringe. Pericard with 
his Regiment ſeconded by Captain Boroſey and: the Sicur de Q@uitry, was to-afſault the 
Batteries planted: againſt the old Fort. Captain Giaropo Argenti! with his Infantry, 
followed by the Sicur de Canonville*s Horſe to re-inforce. them, [fallying at. the Porte 
Cauchoiſe, was'to march toward the Covent of Carthuſians, to make head; againſt the 
main Body at Dernetal, in caſe -they ſhould -tmove to ſuccour their Trenches. ' The 
Governour himſelf with a ſele& numbet of Souldiers and Gentlemen; fecotded by 


Captain Perdriel , falling at the. Porte de Beaxvais, was| to affault the Battery newly 
raiſed by the French Regiments. All theſe things were in-order at break'of- day, 'and 
the ſign being given by a Cannon-ſhot, they fallied with gallantry; add with 


{o much violence, that the paſſage to the Trenches being-otaken both before and be» 
hind, and the Guards ſurrounded , they made a wonderful great ſlaughter in| every 
place, took the Cannon, ſome of which they nailed, ſome. they drew into the Moat 3 
they ſpoiled the engines and inſtruments of War in all places, gave vent to the Mines, 
blew up the Ammunition; and filled every place wich death and terrour:z ſo that all 
the Foot making no further reſiſtance, fled without ſtop toward Derxetal.' The Alarm 
had been ſuddenly given , and the Mareſchal de Byroz with four thoufand 'Swiſſers 
and Germans, and with thoſe. Gentlemen that were remaining in the Cainp\, was 


coming a great pace to ſuccour his Trenches 3 but Captain Perdriel, who fallied after _ 
the Governour at the Porte de Beaxvais with three Troops of Horſe, over-ran all the * 
Plain, and wheeling and skirmiſhing briskly, endeavoured to keep him in play 3 and - 


the ame did the Chevalier 4* Oyſe, with Boroſey , Buitry, 'and Cannoniille , till the 


Souldiers had done what they intended in the Trenches - which having fully per» + 


formed, all thoſe four:Squadrons likewiſe advanced to receive the encouriter of the 
Mareſchal de Byrox , and between the Trenches and Dernetal they made a bloody 
ſght 3 in which, though the Sieur de Larchant a brave Cavalier, and Captain of the 
Kings Guards was ſlain , and'the Mareſchal : himſelf ſorely hurt with.a ſhot-in the 
thigh 3 yet the other Squadrons: of the Germans coming up, 'andithe. Engliſh and 
French Infantry rallying themſclves together"on all fides, they of the. Town were 
deaten back , though with much ado, and driven to their very gates. . But the Am- 
munition being blown up, the Artillery taken; and all things put into contuſion, the 

loſs was ineſtimable, and irreparable for a long. time. There were ſlain on the Kin 
fide above eight hundred Souldiers in the Trenches, and amongſt them two French 
Colonels, and fourteen Captains of ſeveral Nations 3 and of the Afſailants not above 
fifty. The Governour preſently diſpatched the 'Sicur de Franqueville thorow:the Woods 
to the Duke of Mayenne, to give him notice'of what'had paſſed , and to let him 
know, that it was not neceſſary to precipitate any thing to relieve the City,' for the 
| Enemy was, left in ſuch a condition, that they would be-able to hurt them bur lictle 

many days. | 

This intelligence being received on the twenty fixth in the. evening, while the Ar+ 
my was marching their appointed way, they made an halt; and the Commanders were 
called to conſult. The Duke of Parma was of opinion to proſecute the defign , for 
that the Infantry being aſtoniſhed by the misfortune of the day before, it would be much 

more eaſie to diſſipate them, and make themſelves Maſters of their Quarters, freein 
the City utterly from the ſiege, and effeing that for which they were advanced ſo 
far: but the Duke of Mayenne conſidered that the buſineſs they intended to do was 
already dorie, the Mines and Trenches deſtroyed, the Artillery taken, and Ammu- 
nition blown up, that there remained nothing to do, ſave to beat the Infantry-out of 
their Quarters at Dernetal, whither they were all reduced, which being excellently 
well fortified, was not an enterpriſe that could be fo eaſily effected without diſpute; 
ſo that it being neceſſary to ſpend many hours time about it , the King in the interim 
would be come up, moſt powerful in Horſe, with whom they mult of neceſſity fight, 
with their Souldiers tired with marching , and wearied with the firſt encounter 3 and 
that the City not having need that things ſhould be precipitated, .it was better to pro- 
ceed with that circumſpeRion wherewith they had governed themſelves till then. on 
{ ZzZ2 opinion 


The Duke of 
Parms is of 
opinion to fol- 
low the enter- 
priſe of Rozen, 
and to proſe- 
cure the Ki 
forces already 
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Duke of May- 
enne is of ano- 
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The Hiſtory of the Croil Wars 


The Duke of 
Parma ſends 
Eoo Horſe into 
Rouen, and 
then goes to 
befiege St. E- 
fort Rue, 
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Qrong place. 


The King re- 
ceives ſupplies 
by the Holland 
Fleet, and ap- 
plies fimſelf 
with his ut- 
moſt endea- 
vors to the 
fiege of Rozen, 
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opinion was followed, though many of the Spaniards believed he gave that counſe], be. 
cauſe:the'Dake' of | Parma ſhould not get the glory of having relieved Rowen; and fo 
in the: ſame order the Army. faced about, and returned to the quarters from whence 
they Came. ' my | | ' 

There they-conſulted; what was to be done, The Duke of Meyerne*s opinion, in 
which the other French Lords concurted; was, that the ſiege of Kowex could not be 
raiſed without coming to'a Battel, which, /by reaſon of the great abundance of Gentry 
that followed the King at that. preſent, he judged very dangerous : whereupon his 
advice was; (Rowew being in ſuch .a- condition, that there was no danger it ſhould be 
much ſtraitried in many days, no not in- many weeks) that only ſeven or eight hun+ 
dred Foot ſhould be fent into the City for a reinforcement, and to- make up the num- 
ber of the-ead 3 and that the reſt of the Army ſhould bend another. way, ſhewing 
that they wete no longer in fear nor care about the ſiege, but that they ſhould buſie 
themſelves: about other enterpriſes: for the Gentry that followed the King, tired with 
the ſufferings::and expences of all that Winter, ſeeing there was pot like to be any 
occaſion of fighting for 4 long while, and that the Army, of the League was far off, 
would 'with 'theiz'wonted haſte retire to their own houſes, and that many others 
would tewverthe Kings Camp in the.ſame manner 3 which' as ſoon as they ſhould ſee 
come to'pafs., they (ſhould ſpeedily march back , and without loſing time advance to 
Rozen; for :that the 'King'would certainly be'forced to'draw off; or if he fought, the 
Victory would be ſecure;: The Spaniards and Italians, fearing left others ſhould en+ 
joy the- fruits/and honours: of their labours, Inclined. to go forward, firmly believi 
that ths Kiag:would- riſe: from the fiege, rather than be catched between the City a 
their Arniy'3-and fſince-ſo'much was already done, they deſired to perfeR the enter- 
priſe : and this opinion was favoured by Prince Rarnuccio, more deſirous of glory 
than any other. But the Duke of Parms choſe to follow the advice of the French 
and having ſent to Rewer cight hundred Walloons of the Regiment of che Count de 
Boſſi and de la Bomrlotte ; who arriving by night, entered without oppoſition , de 
parted with the reſt of his Army » and having paſſed the River Somme, he marched 
away as faſt as he could , and went to beliege St. Eſprit de Riie , a wonderful ſtrong 
place ſtanding toward the Confines. pb 

When the Army of the League was retired, the King, though the cauſe of the re- 
ſolution of the Confederates was obſcure to him, determined nevertheleſs to firaiten 
the fiege of Ronen more diligently than he had done before 3 and the Men of War be- 
ing arrived, which the States of Holland ſent to his aſſiſtance, commanded by Philip 
one of the Counts of Nafſew, (aboard which were many Pieces of Cannon, great ſtore 
of Ammunition, and above three thouſand Foot) he cauſed the Cannon and Ammu- 
nition to be'landed, whereof he had exceeding great need, by reaſon of the ſpoil made 
in the ſally, and gave order that the Holland-Ships ſhould not only ſcowr the River, 
to hinder.the coming of ViQtual and other neceſſarics that were brought from Harre 
de Grate to Roxen , but alſo that they ſhould come up cloſe to the City, and battering 
the old Palace and other places near the River, increaſe the dangers and labours of the 
befieged. He alſo cauſed certain Barks to be manned in the upper parts of the River 
towards Pont de F Arche, which under the command of Monkieur de P Hoſpital High 


. 


Chancellor of Navarre, ſcowred it alſo on that fide, and blocked it up ſo much the 


more :- which Barks, the firſt day they ſer forth, meeting with Monſieur 4* Angquetil, 
made: a very ſharp fight, the end whereof was that one of the Town-Ships being h- 
red, and another ſunk, though the King's did alſo receive much harm , yet thoſe of 


the League. retired under the proteftion of the Walls, The Holland-Ships drew near 


alſo on the lower fide, and ſhot an infinite number of Cannon-ſhot into the Town, 
which nevertheleſs did but little hurt: but the Governour having cauſed three Cul- 
verines.to be planted upon a Cavalier which had formerly been raiſed _ by the River 
fide, after that one of their Ships was boared thorow and thorow with them, and the 
Main-waſt of another ſhot down, they drew off, to look to the blocking up of the 
River, and landed Two thouſand Foot more, to reinforce the Army. 


The King in the mean time ſet himſelf again to caſt up Trenches, and make Re- 
doubts on all fides 3 and haftening the Works with his own preſence, the Princes and 
Lords affiftig likewiſe in theit turns, not intermitting to work by night, they were 
brought toperfeRionin a few days. The firft of them,drawn from the ſide of Twringe,was 


followed 
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followed. more eagerly than the reft', to recover the Cannon which at the Sally had 
beeivthrown into the: Moat on that. fide: But the belieged: perceiving this deſign; 
made an Engine to raiſe and draw them up and though the Skirmiſhes were' many; 
and that the Artillery and Fire-works . did much miſchicf on all fides , yet they of 
the Town drew them up to the Bulwark of the old Fort; and baving brought them 
into the-City with great joy and triumph, ſet them in the Court of 'the Archbiſbop's 
Palace, where the Governour lay ,: becauſe it food in a place equally diſtant from 
thoſe which the Enemy battered: at that time.' . They wrought luſtily in all places 5 
ant che Count de 'Soſſoxs being again paſt over into the Fauxbourg of St. Syuere, 
had begyn alſo to raiſe -a Battery onthat fide, to divide the Forces of the Defens 
dents, 'and preſs them on all ſides:1: 
feared nor was ſiraitned', cauſed 'many Cavaliers:to. go forth between the Porte de 
Martinuille; and that of St. Hilaire, and to make a Turnament, running at the'Ring 
and'* Faquin , arid making ſhew to be fully at cafe, and wunconcerned, atnong fo 
great arid ſo continual toils and 'labours. But the King interpreted this ation, not 
to vanity (which Fillars was very far from) but'to weakneſs, and that he endeas 
youred -with that :cloak to palliate the extream neceſſity he was reduced to, and 
thereford with greater diligence followed his Battcries and Mines in every place: 
Thy continued their Sallies , wich various fortuneip and now. at laſt the ſmaljneſs 
of the number of the Defendents flackened them, the: Siear de Franguevile having 
beer ſlain in one of them, and Serjeant-Major La: Londe, with many other Officers 
wounded; and yet chey made fo brisk an one on the 1ide toward St. Severe, that the 
Count de: Soiſſons ran himſelf imto che Trench; exhorting and: encouraging his Soul- 
diexs; yet they of the Town having deized upon a  Redoubt, advanced into the plain, 
where encountring the Baron de Guiry, who was gone on that ſide with ſome Troops 
of. Light-horſe , the fight was very hot and terrible , Gziry hanſelt being fo ſorely 
wounded in the ſhoulder, that he was given for dead; to tif 'Kings fo great and 
ſo manifeft trouble , that having heard the news, he ſaid with a deep figh, That he 
had now no body 'to whom he could recommend the ſo important charge of the 
Light-Horſe 3 which Speech offended 'many, and particularly the Sieurs de Montigny; 
= de la Chappelle ; who pretended to the place 1 but Montigny continuing to ſerve 
with ſingular valour, in proceſs of time attained his deſires 3 and on the other 
fide, ta' Chappelle diſcontented and made deſperate by the Kings words, within a 
while after went aver to the Ememy : and yet Gwiry's , wound was neither mor- 
tal nor dangerous, and they of the Town were beaten back with the loſs of many 


- ied the Sienr de Montigyy and !a Chappelle ; the firft of which ſpurred on by the Kiogs words, contingyes to ferve him 


z and the other indefpgir goes over to the League. 


- But that which did more haxm, was, that upon the 24th of March 2 very great 
piece of the Wall -of about ſcyenty paces fell of jt ſelf between the Porte-Cauchoiſe 
and the Monaſtery of St. Dowgue , which. while the beſieged labqured to repair 
with Earth, Wool-packs; Baurps , and other Inſtruments , the King having cauſed 
lome ſpall Pieces to be ſuddenly brought on that fide , did them fo great miſchich, 
that in all the time of the fiege they had not yeceived greater ;\ whereupon Villars 
ireightned on all fGides, and having hut a few Soyldicgs lett, not being longer able eq 
rfif} long and ſa obſtinate a fiege, was fain to write to the Dyke of Mayexue, that 
if he were not relieved by the twentieth of April at the furtheſt, he ſhould be forced 
fo capitulate. But in the interim that came. to paſs which the Nuke of Mayerns had 
ſo confidently forctold 3 for the Nobility tired out with the toils of the whole Wins 
ter, having ſpent their Money , worn put their Clothes , and quite harrafſed their 
Horſes, now that there was no more hope that the Armies ſhould fight, had accord» 
ing to their wonted cuſtom taken leave to go ſee their own Houſes 3 and the Army 
Was thereby ſo diminiſhed, that of few leſs than Ten- thouſand there remained few 
more than Five thouſand 3 and they, becauſe the Country was vtterly waſted round 
about, and deſtroyed by their long ftay there , in a ſeaſon when the old. ſtoxe was 
ſpent, and the new not yet grown up, were brought to 2 very wak eſtate 3 and tg 
have wherewithal to. ſubſiſt, they were forced to divide themitives, and lie at large, 


leattercd in many ſeveral quarters. 
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yet nevertheleſs /Harr,, to ſhew that he neithet ® 
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The Duke of 
Parma leaving 
the fiege of 
Rue, draws 
near to Rowen 
to relieve it, 

®* Which 4 be- 
2ween Cretoy 
and S, Valery, 


The King ma- 


fiers his for- 
ces; and fidd- 
ing himſelf 
mach weaker, 
reſolves to 
taiſc bis fiege, 
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' The Marcſchal de Byron, and the Duke de Boxillon had foreſetn that evil, and had 
laboured to perſwade them all to fifteen or twenty days patience longer, in which 
time the event of things might be totally ſeen 3 but ſo great was the neceſſity of ma- 
ny, and ſo precipitate the inclination of the Voluntiers, that they could not be kept, 
there being many even of the Commanders, who conſtantly believed that the Duke of 
Parme had loſt allthopes of relieving Rozen, and that he had ſet. himſelf in good car- 
neſt upon the enterptiſe of St. Eſprit de Rue, to try if diverſion could work any effec, 
and that therefore his return was-not. to be feared; but that- the Infantry with the 
new Supplies'from Holland were \{ufficient to take in Rowen : Which Opinian (as the 
French are ready enough to be vainly conceited of themſelves) tothe contempt of the 
Duke of Parma and his' Army, was grown ſo common, that. it was alſo entered in- 
to the King himſelf 3 ſo that he little thought he ſhould have any more need of the 
Cavalry. On the other ſide, the Foot (which bad paſſed all the Winter in the Tren- 
ches, half drowned with the exceſſive Rains that fell continually after a great abun- 
dance of Snow, and conſumed with perpetual watching and toiling) were not in any 
better condition than. the Horſe , but had more need of reſt,- than. to be imployed in 
hew and dangerous'aCtions, beſides the diſeaſes, which (according as they are wont) 
were ſpread amongſt the Germans, and much more -among the Engliſh, had exceed- 
ingly lefſened the number of thoſe Forces, and the French Infantry not ſtaying to feel 
the uttermoſt ſufferings, ran away every hour 3 nor could the King (though he at haſt 
took notice of the decay and tiredneſs of his Army) uſe ſo great diligence as was ſuf 
ficient (after above five months waſting of provitions) to keep his Camp plentifully 
furniſhed : Which things being known to the Duke of Parma, and much more pat- 
ticularly to the Duke of Mayenne, having deferred till the very utmoſt time men- 
tioned. in the Governour of Roxen's Letters, to give the Enemies Army fo much the 
longer time to conſume it (elf, they aroſe ſuddenly from Rxe , where they had na 
ther made ſhew to ingploy themſelves, than taken any care to get the place, and be-} 
ing well provided of Victual, paſſed the River Somme at a place called * Blangues 
taque,, where ſpreading it ſelf: at large, it is leſs rapid , and+ more ſhallow , and: 
in fix days march came very near tp Rozen; having with this celerity made that jour- 
7 in ſo ſhort a- ſpace, which the time before they were no {fs about than thirty 
ays. 
The King having heard of the Enemies ſadden coming, preſently made them who 
were in the Fauxbourg of St. Severe come back over the River to join with the reſt of 
the Army, and with extream diligence recalled all his Cavalry to the Quarters at Dar 
netal, with an intention to oppoſe and meet the Enemy 3 but having made a ftri& 
muſter of his Forces, and knowing them to be ſo diminiſhed both in number and 
vigour, that they were no way equal to the numerous Army of the League, he re 
ſolved to raiſe the ſiege, and reſerve matters till a better occafion 3 being certain that 
the greater part of the Nobility would within a few days be come back to him again. 
But leſt the Army of the League drawing near apace , and without refiſtance , ſhould 
diſturb the order of his retreat , he ſent forth the Duke of Boxillon with the German 
Horſe, accompanied with a few French Light-Horſe and Cuiraſfiers upon the great 
road toward Newf-Chaſtel, to hinder and fore-flow the Enemies march. The Coun- 
try thorow which the Army of the Confederates came was all plain, not troubled with 
either Hills or Woods, which was a great diſadvantage to the Duke of Boxillon, who 
with a few men intended to make ſhew to be'the whole Army3 and yet he took his 
time ſo opportunely to affault the Duke of Guiſe*s Vanguard when the reſt of the 
Army was not yet moved out of their Quarters, that he put the firſt Troops of it 
into ſome diſorder, and in the firſt fury of the charge took a Cornet 3 but Roſne, 
Baſſompierre , and the whole Vanguard coming up, and within a while after the 
Duke of Parma-with the Battel, the buſineſs was reduced to faint skirmiſhes up- 
on' advaritage 3* for the Duke of Parms commanding out many Troops of Horſe 
every way , endeavoured to diſcover his Wings and Reer, to: hind whether or no 
the Kings whole: Army was there; and the Duke of Bowillon perceiving his delign, 
made-as many Fronts as the Enemy ſent forth Troops , and extending his Batta- 
lion ro the utmoſt ;/ would not ſuffer them to effe their intents; with which arts 
the'-whole day was ſpent in petty Incounters, and the King wich his Commanders 
had time to raiſe his Camp from before Rowen without diforder. The Artil- 


kry were drawn off without delay , and while the Army was imbattelling , they 
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were ſent before with the — to Ponte de P Arche, toward which place the King -*&92. 
intended to retire 3 who after he had made 2-ſtand, about half an " rm facing the The fog | 
City, left the ſiege upon the 20th day of April. and the Baron de Byron making good bio Cent 
the retreat, ed commodiouſly the ſame way. 

The Duke of Parma, with his Army in Battel-aray, ny ny at Xen ot Arey | 
and haying ſent io Baſti to follow the Reer of the Kings Army; to dbſerve which from the Tres 
fy, where having of Ronen, 


way te marched, entered with the Duke of Mejenne into' the 
oy ——_ praifes to the Sicut de Villars and*the reſt that had been: with hit. in 
e. 


ege, he xetifed the ſame night to quarter with his Army in the Nei 
Villages; ; 


The End of the Twelfth BOOK. 
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Civil Wars of France. 


By HEN RICO CATERINO DATILA. 


The TxuirrtEesknTuYu BOOK, 


The ARGUMENT. 


N this Book is ſet down the Determination of the Confederates to beſiege Cau- 

debec, thereby to open the paſſage of the River, and totally free the City of 
Rouen : They Ly bow unto it; the Duke of Parma in viewing the Work 
receives a Mysket-ſhot in the Arm : The Town is taken; but things go on ſo 
ſlowly, that the King hath time to get his Army together again, and taking 
all the Paſſes, to beſiege the Army of the League in the Peninſula of Caux; 
many ations of importance follow : The Duke of Parma troubled with bis 


0 i bbund, and firaightened with want of Proviſions, thinks of paſſing the Ri» - 


ver Seine to diſingage himſelf from that danger which he found he was run 
into : He manages that deſign with ſo much art, that he paſſes the River, 
and retires without receiving any loſs; he draws off with long marches, re- 
paſſes the River at St. Cloud, returns into Flanders, and leaves Supplies (not 
very powerful) under the Sieur de Roſne. The Duke of Mayenne being 
angry, goes not with him: he takes Ponteau de Mer, an _ into diſcord 
with the Popes ” 106. 00 5 he enters into a Treaty of Agreement with the 
King, who vexed at the unexpe#ed paſſage of the Confederate Army, leſſens 
his ewn, and follows the Enemy with a flying Camp. He lays fees to Ef 
-pernay #: Champagne, which hat been taken a while before by the Sieur de 
Rhoſne; the Mareſchal de Byron is ſlain there with a Cannon-ſhot ; Eſper- 
nay # taken, and other neighbouring Gariſons fall of themſelves : The King 
raiſes a Fort upon the Seine to keep Proviſions from the City of Paris, the 
Duke of Mayenne attempts invain to divert him: There ariſes on the Kings 
fide a third party of the Princes of the Blood, and many Machinations are 
ſet oz foot. Pope Clement the Eighth 3s created, who applies himſelf with 
great Moderation to the Aﬀairs of France. The Duke of Mayenne at the 
Solicitation of the Pope and the King of Spain, reſolves to call the States- 
General to Ele a King 3 upon this there folows divers Artifices, and diffe- 
rent Treaties King Philip ſends new Ambaſſadors to declare bis Will yo 
'# | the 
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the States. The Duke of Mayenne meets them, they diſagree, but piece uþ 159%» 
ain for their own private intereſts. The King attempts to diſſolve the States; 
}He cauſes the Catholicks ng Conncil to hold a Conference with the Confe- 
" derates, which with the e of Mayenne's conſent is begun at Surenne; 
He takes Noyon 3 the King cm —_— to go ſpeedily into Poiftou, 
cannot relieve it. The Catholick, King's Ambaſſadors proſe the Intanta of 
Spain to be eleffed Queen; the _— ttion is ill reliſhed by the States, and 
hos are divers pratices about it. King takes Dreuxz and being con- 
ſtrained by the importunities of his own Catholicks, who threaten to forſake 
him, reſolves to turn his Religion He removes to St. Denis, and goes $- 
lickly to _ He appoints the Duke of Nevers his Ambaſſador to the Pope 
to ah, Abſolution, the States of the League are troubled at it. The Duke of 
Mayenne ſeeing that he could not obtain the Kingdom for himſelf, nor for his 
Poſterity, conſent that a Truce ſhould be treated on; the Deputies at Su- 
renne conclude it till the end of October ;, it is willingly accepted, and the 
States at Paris are diſmiſſed. 


EZ 7 HE relieving of Roxen effeted with ſo much eaſe, and 

: without Blood, by the Duke of Parme's excellent dexterity 
in making uſe ſometimes of ſlowneſs, ſometimes of celerity, 
according as they were ſeaſonable, filled his Name with in- 
finite honour , and did very much depreſs that height of 
proſperity to which the Kings affairs Lemed to be grown 
up 5 but the bufineſſes which followed, though they much 
more clearly ſhewed the Dukes prudence and valour, did 
| yet within a ſhort time raiſe the Kings affairs to their for- 
4 —=* .mer condition. | 

The Council of the League, after they ſaw the Kings Camp was raiſed, began to 
debate what was fitteſt to be done. The Spaniſh and Italian Commanders were for 
following the Enemy 4 and now that he was ſo weak, and his men tired out with 

ſufferings, adviſed to proſecute his ſuppreſſion, Lone occaſion preſented it (elf of 


hoping with reaſon to effect it: but the French LordsFto whom exceeding great be« 
lief was given, by reaſon of the knowledge they had ofthe Country, and of the ſitua- 
tions of places) ſhewed, that he paſſing the Seixe at Ponte de 7 Arche, and marching 
ing into Lower Normandy, would not only leave them in a neceſſity of returning to Roxex 
to paſs the River , but alſo make it very difficult for them to follow him thorow a 
Country that was wholly the Enemies , far from ſupplies , retreats and provifions ; 
whereas he with the fervour of the Nobility, which would preſently be run together 
to withſtand his danger, encreaſfing in ſtrength every hour , and refreſhing his Forces 
in places ſo fertil and abundant, would quickly be able to look them in the face, and 
reduce them, being ſurrounded in his Country, to ſome ſtrange encounter. Where- 
fore, that they might utterly free the City of Kowen, and open the River unto it, they 
thought it much better to affault Cadebec, that alone hindered the paſſage of the Seine z 
which being taken , and the intention perfected for which they were come thither, 
they might afterward conſider what enterpriſe would be moſt advantageous to their 
common intereſts. The Duke of Parma, who deſired abſolutely to free Rowen, and 
then following his wonted deſigns, to return to the Government of the affairs of Flax» 
dere, did willingly embrace the Counſel, not taking notice (by reaſon he was not ac- 
quainted with the Country) that ſhutting himſelf up in the Peninſula of Caux, envi- 
roned on one fide with the River Seine, and on the other two by the Ocean Sea, if the 
King with his Army ſhould poſſeſs the paſſage out of it, which was but one, and that 
narrow one of a few'miles, he would ſhut them up as in a net, and by reaſon of the 
littleneſs of the Country, would (only by ſtopping proviſions from him.) conquer him 
very eaſily with hunger. But the French Commanders either did not believe that 
the King could ſo ſoon be in a condition to follow them, or elſe thought to take Cau- 
debee in a few hours, and retire before he ſhould be come up to them 3 and the Duke 
of Parma ſuffered himſelf to be led by thoſe who knew the ſituations and quality _ 
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good advice go 
co beſiege C:u- 
debec, thereby 


utterly to free 


the City of 
Kouen, 


—_ 


the Country better than he, out of the apparent reaſon of abſolutely freeing the City 
of Roxen, which certainly without the taking of Cawdebec, being deprived of the uſe 
of the River, would have remained little leſs than beſieged : wherefore having thrown 
down the Kings Forts and Trenches, the Army of the League came before Candebee 
upon the 24 day of April. | 

Caudebee lies behind certain Hills (C not very high nor ſteep, but fertil and well 
wooded) in a large Plain, upon the bank of the River Seine, encompaſſed with very 
thick Walls , but not lined with Earth, nor bettered with any kind of Fortification, 
There were to. defend the Town Monſieur de 1a Garde a Colonel of French Infantry, 
and Paxfania Braccioduro, who alone commanded the Italian Light-Horſe 3 for Nicols 
Naſi was dead in the Camp of a natural death. Theſe, not to fail in the duty of guod 
Souldiers, took a Poſt without the Town between two Hills, in the paſſage that led 


from them into the Plain, intending to ws the ſiege as far as poſſibly they could from 
e 


the Walls. The Walloons of the Count de Boſſz, and Monſieur de Vert, were ſent to 
drivethem from thence 3 with whom though they skirmiſhed a long while, and gained 
time, yet being exceeded by a greater number, they were fain to retire to the Town, 
and leave the paſſage free unto.the Army of the League 3 but as it marched down in- 
to the Plain, the Helland Men-of-War, who were drawn cloſe to the bank of the Ri- 
ver, plaid upon it moſt furiouſly with their Cannon, and did a very great and unex- 
peed miſchief to the firſt Squadrons : wherefore the Duke having commanded the 
Army that was matching to make a ſtand, did with' excellent order, and no leſs ex- 
pedition, cauſe his Artillery to be drawn to the fideof a Hill, and from thence to give 
fire with equal violence upon the Ships, ſo that (the Cannon which were planted up» 
on the Land, ſhooting with more certainty than thoſe that were upon the Water) has 


- ving almoſt ſunk the Admiral, and ſhot many of their beſt Ships thorow and thoro 
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the reſt drew off from the ſhore, and with the ſtream of the River fell down to Quill 
beuf, a place that ſtands ſomething lower, but upon the ſame bank, and there for 
their ſecurity they began to draw a Line about the Town 3 which for the conveniency 
of it, in reſpe& of Navigation, and of the paſſage of the River, being made a For- 
treſs, was in after-times held in exceeding great conſideration. But the Ships bei 
beaten off, and that trouble taken away, the Duke having quartered his Army, cauſ; 
a Poſt to be taken under the walls, and the next day went in perſon with Prince 
Ranuccio, the Sieur de la Motte, and Count Nicolo Cefis, to view the place 3 and whillt 
he —_— ſurveyed all things, and becauſe he would not truſt to others, deſigned 
himſelf the manner of forming the Battery, he was hurt in the midſt of the right arm 
with a Musket-bullet, which being ſhot from one of the great Towers of the Wall, 
took him under the elbow, and paſſing between the two bones, went almoſt to his 
hand, where (being ſpent before) it flatted it ſelf, and ſtayed, not having force enough 
tomake its way out. He never changed his countenance, nor interrupted his diſcourſe, 
nor ſpake of his being wounded 3 but it being diſcovered by the ſtanders by, who ſaw 
the blood run down from under his Cloke, he would nevertheleſs make an end of gi- 
ving thoſe orders which he had begun to deſign 3 and being brought home to his quar- 
ters, and viſited by the Chirurgions, his hurt was not found any way mortal, but ex- 
ceeding painful; and ſo much the more, becauſe they having been found to make three 
inciſions in his arm, to find the courſe of the wound, and to take out the Bullet, he 
fell into a Fever within a while after z which continuing upon him, he was conſtrained 
at laſt to keep his Bed. Afﬀeer this accident, the chief command of the Army was left 
to the Duke of Mayenne, and the ordering of the Catholick Kings Forces to Prince K4- 
auccio, who nevertheleſs did not diſpoſe of any thing without his Fathers conſent. TE 
Cannon were planted. the next day , though but flowly 3 and having battered ar 
beaten down a great ſpace of the Wall, Monificur de 12 Garde (though againſt the opt 
nion of Bracciadwro) began to treat of ſurrendring, and after ſome debate obtained 
the conditions he demanded 3 for the Duke of Parma being in no very good eltate, 
every one deſired that the progreſs of matters might be facilitated. So the next day 
the Town' came into. the power of the Confederates , who. to give their Army relt, 
and to refreſh it with plenty of victual which they had gotten there, ſtaid there three 
days after the taking of it. 

In the mean time the Nobility of the neighbouring Provinces (which had been 
ſummoned from the very firſt notice of the Enemies return) were come unto the King 


the Sicur d Hmamiers with Two hundred Horſe from Picardy, the Sicur de wy | 
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Allen Chartres with an hundred and fifty,the Sieur de Hertre'Governout of Alaricon with 
Tivo hundred; the Count de Montgomery, and the Sieur de Colombiere with Thtee hun- 
died, Monſieur d# Canifi (Son-in-law to. Matignm) with an hundted, 'Odet '( Son to 


' the late Sictir' ce {4 Nowe ) with as mahy , and Colonel Se Denis with Six Handted | 


Harquebuſiers'on horſe-back. There artived alfo Motiſteur 4e Somvray jd the Count 
de Lude with Three hundred Gentlemen who Had not been in the Camp-before 3 and 
at laft the Duke of Montpenſier long expected, and the Sicur dz /z Verajye Governour 
bf Caen came with Eight hundted Gentlemen, Two hundred Light-Horſe, * and Fout 
hundred Harquebofiers on horſe-back. pe 2261 , 
- The Duke of Montpenſier's ſtay had been occaſroned by his deſire to obtain Aurancher, 
a Town in lower Normandy; which was the onely one, that in thoſe parts, towards the 
Confines of Bretayme,held for the party ofthe League for having beſieged it at thelattet 
end of the year before, with h6pe of taking it within a very few dayes, the buſineſs a 
terwards proved otherwiſe z/ for Monſicur de Fich, an old ſoldier, and an viidaunted 
Cavalict, who was come from'Poxt-Orſon, having ſhut himfelf up into the Town, had 

lMlantly tnade good the Subiitbs for many ayes, till the Walls and Baſtions of the 
- were made vety defenſtble. Bur the Suburbs at laſt being taken,and the approaches 
being begun, there fell {6 preatand fo continuing a Snow, as did not onely fill all the 
Trenches already made, but alſo hindered the work in ſuch manner, that the Camp 
was fait to lie idle many dayes , being in 'the mean time tormented with ſach ex- 
ceſſive cold weather, that hal it not been fot the Suburbs" (the houſes whereof wert 
pulled down, and the wood of them burtied 'th warth the Soldiers) it had not been 
poſſible to have perſiſted in the enterpriſe. The Snow beihg teaſed, the Ice continu- 
td ſo hard frozet, and the earth therefore ſo'dry, and as it were turnet{ into ſtone , 
that it could not be digged nor entered with a pick-axe without wonderful difficulty 3 
and yet having with great toil raiſed a Plat-form with twor Batteries, they planted up- 
6h them the Artillery, which was brought from Caex and Fzlaiſe, and patticularly one 
Catnon of an uniticaſurable greatneſs, which they called - /e grande Robin, with all 
which the Walls being battered in two places, and alſo many houſes beaten down by 
the ſhot that went into the Town, it was fiercely aſſaulted upon the ſecottd of Fes 
brazry, and though ſtoutly maltitained by thoſe within, yet the heat of many of the De- 
fendants weakned the hope of holding out, in ſuch manner, that the Steut de Vicy was 
forced to capiculate, and ſurrender'the Towh 'ints the Duke's power 3 who having ſet 
his Forces again in order, and gathered the Nobility together, was come unto the 
King. by whom: he had been often very earnelily (ent for. 

Now the King's Artny being ina very few daycs fo inereaſtd, that in it thete were 
betweet: ſeven and eight thouſitnd horſe , and between ſixteen and eighteen thouſand 
Foot 3 for belides the Hollanders of the- Fleet, he had dreyfed all the neighbourin 
Garriſons 3 and the error of the Confederates bting manifeſtly ktrown, who had unad- 
viſedly engaged thetnſelves in a nook, where they 'muſt ſuffer ahd labour very much 
before they could get out, reſolved to cut off their retreat,” and prefling them on all 
des, to reduce them ' without any danger' to himſelf ) unto extreme neceffity of Vi- 
Qual; for one part of the paſſage into the Perbiſuule towards the Sex being ſhut up 
by Ex, Arques and Diepe, which places being ſtrongly Gatrifoncd, did, in great part 
obſtru& the way, and the Seize being blocked up by the poſfefion of Drillebenf, an 
by the Holland Fleet, there remained nothing but wholly to ſtat np the other part of 
the entrance toward the River Somme, which alone led from the Peminſala into the 
Provinces of Normandy and Picardy. | The King therefore being depatted with ex- 
<eeding great celerity from the Walls of Pont de P Arche, and marching without ftop, 
though with his Army in Batfalia, came upon the laſt of Apri/ within fight of the 
Enemies Camp, which being gone from Camdebec the ſame day, had taken tip quarters 
at Tveror, a' great Town, which affotded much conveniency for l6dging. 

- © It was a remarkable thing, that the King alfoby not well heeding the fituation of 
the place through which he marched, pur himſelf iti tnanifeſt dariget of being defeated : 
For that Country being all inhabited by Lords, who poſſeſs rtarty Towns there, it is 
for their pleafure and conveniency All full of large Parks, ettcortipaiſed with great well- 
duile Walls, as high as a man on horſe-back, and forte of theſe there arc, that rake up 
the ſpace of threr or four tiles. Now the King advancing through this Countrey to- 
wards the Camp of the League, it was was neceſfary, keeping the ordinaty way, to 
pals between two very great Patks ,” one of which was'on the right hand, ns 
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1592. the otheron the left, the High-way being in the midſt - I, the Cavalry and 
The King Infantry being fain to march but few” in front, the Kings Artny was brought into 
marching with fi;ch a condition, that the Van-guard was paſt the Parks, the Battel was ſhut up be. 
tween the tween the Walls of them, and the Rere was Rh remaining on the hither fide : So that 
ue _ if it had been affaulted, the Van-guard would have been fought withal, and defeats 
bimſelf in ed, and neither the Rere nor Battel would have been able co affiſt it. The Duke of 
great ("8 Montpenſier who led the Van, perceived it, when being come paſt the Parks, he diſ- 
capes by rez= covered the Enemies Army encamped upon the fide of an Hill but not being able 
ſon of theD. ro do” any thing elſe, he drew his Squadrons Rtill into order as they came, and 
ing in a Fea- by redoubled Meſſages haſtned the Kings marching up with the Battel, The Enemy 
_ likewiſe perceived it, and Count Aleſſandro Sforza, a Cavalier of great fore-Gght and 

experience, ran himſelf ( as he-hath often told me fince) to give the Duke notice of 
it, ſhowing with how much caſe and facility the Victory might be gotten by reaſon of 
the enemies error 3 but the Duke very ill of a Feaver, in great pain with' his wound, 
and lying in his bed, could not fo ſon take a reſolution , and told Count Aleſſandro , 
That to fight with the King of 'Naver, live men were neceſſary; and not ſuch blood- 
leſs carcaſſes as he was: Yet aring 4's the Duke of Mayenne, Prince Ranxccio.and 
che other Commanders, he. gave them order, if the occafion would bear it, tofall in 
upon the Enemy, and cauſing himſelf ro be ſer in a Chair, he tnade himſelf alſo to be 
carried to the place where the Kings Army was ſeen to appear advancing between the 
Parks 3 but at ſuch time, when by the diligent care of the Duke of Monrpenfier , the 
Van-guard had already taken up thei ftation, and the Battcl was almoſt all paſt, and 
before the Camp of the League (which was come into quarters but a few hours be- 
fore ) could be drawn together in Arms , the Kings whole Army was paſt, and 
ſetled again in its former order 3 ſo fair, and ſo evident at occaſion being loſt by reaſon 
of the Generals being hurt. : 
I The Armies being quartered at leſs than a miles diſtance from one another, there 
quarter within remained a thick Wood between them upon the right hand, which the days following 
a mite of on® gave matter for many remarkable encounters 3 for they of the —_— night drew 
: a Trench at the entry of it toward the Enemy, to keep the poſſeilion of the Wood 
unto themſelves, and placed there to guard it the Count de Boſſw's Tertia , which was 
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Two thouſand Walloons. There, upon the firſt day of Maybe d three hot skir- 
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miſhes, whilſt the King laboured to view that Poſt : Th een the Baron de 
Biron, and the Duke of Gwiſe, the ſecond between the Duke of Boxillon, and the Sicur 
de Roſne, and the third (which laſted till night ) between the Sieur de Montigny, and 
the Baron de la Chaſtre 3 yet was it not pothble for the King to diſcover what Works 
the enemy had made in the entry of the Wood 3 for beſides the hindrance of the Ca- 
valry, the hail of Musket-bullets which ſhowreg from thence with infinite fury, would 
not ſuffer any body to draw near it.But the next day the skirmiſh being begun again, 
che Baron de Biron (though many of his- men were left dead upon the place ) ruſhed 
on ſo far, that he diſcovered there was nothing but a fingle Hoe, without any ſign of 
Cannon, and without the defence of Flankers or Redouts 4, wherefore upon the third of 
May in the morning, the King having commanded out three Squadrons of Foot, one 
of Germans, another Engliſh, and the third French, ſent them on at break of day to 
aſſault and make themſelves Maſters of the Trench, who having marched very faſt over 
| the little Plain that was between, fell unexpeRedly upon the Walloons, and beat them 
The Kings fol away from their Poſt, ( who, for haſte of retreating, left alſo their baggage behind 
themſelves them ) and without loſing time, began to fortifie themſelves in the Trench. Burt 
maſters of 7* the Duke of Mayenne and Prince Raxuccio, without giving them leafbre to ſecure that 
: place, having drawn forth a great number of Carabines and Light-horſe upon the 
before *be Tight and left hand, to obſtrut the way, commanded Camillo Caprzncchi with his Ter- 
Wood. Zia, ſeconded by that of Alfonſo Idiaques, to attempt the recovery of that Poſt. C- 
comet bis lo, out of his own fiercenels, and the emulation that was between the Italian and 
Tenia, reco- Walloon Infantry, ruſhing on boldly to affault the Trench, entered it with ſo much vio» 
-——-"— DIY lence, that the King's Foot, after a ſhort reſiſtance, were conſtrained to quit the place, - 
and ſecures and in their retreat, being ſurrounded by the Carabines, would have uch ado to 
rifications.  B&t back ſafe to the Camp,if the D.of Montpenfier, the D.of Nevers, and the Count de 53 
Paul with three ſeveral Squadrons of Gentlemen had not advanced to diſfingage them 
The Italians wrought all chat night, poſſeſſing all the paſſage of the high-way, and ha- 
ving made a great Redoubt with Flankers and Trenches on all fides , they pager 
: our 
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four pieces of Cannon there ſo that the King was deprived of all hope of being able 2592. 
to beat them out any more 3 and fo the. Wood remained in the power of the Army 

of the League, which ſtood them in great ſtead for hutting, and for the ſecurity of 

their quarters 3 and alſo was of great uſe for cutting wood, and to feed the Carabines 

horſes, that were accuſtomed to live upon what is daily found in the field, 

But the King (though the paſſage out of the Peninſula was alrcady made good) ha+ 71, Army of 
ving a deſire to ſiraiten the enemies Carp more cloſely 3 that he might the ſooner ef tbe League 
fe& his enterpriſe, turned his quarters upon the right hand by the wood-fide, and poſ- par Sebpe 
ſeſſed himſelf of a hill, from whence he could batter Tveret, in which Bourg the Duke caux, the 
of Guiſe lay with the Van-guard 3 and having planted ſeven pieces of Cannon behind "fn" 
a Trench, which was brought to perfeGtion in a very few hours, he began to play up- *bcir paſſage 
on the enemies in the flank,in ſuch manner, that the Duke of Guiſe was forced to quit ge. —_— 
the Bourg, and retire into the quarter of the Battel. In his retreat, the Duke of Boy- very narrow, 
ilox with the Reiters, and the Baron de Biron with a firong party of French Cavalry 
followed him in the Rere 3 but he bringing up the laſt rank himſelf in perſon, and till 
yaliantly facing about, retired with his Baggage ſafe and entire, and with his men in 
order, though in the skirmiſh ſome were taken priſoners, among which were the Ba- 
rons de Contenan and de la Maiſon. But the King, not only- out of a deſire, the more 
to ſtraiten the Enemy, but to the end that continual aGtion, and the hope of fighting, 
might from hour to hour keep the French: Gentry from being weary, did not ſuffer fo 
much as a minutes reſt 3 and at laſt, upon the Twelfth of May, would needs attempt 
to ſhut them up more cloſely, by poſſeſſing himſelf of an hill that lay more forward 
beyond the Fortifications of the Wood, and about the diſtance of Cannon ſhot from 
the Camp of the League, which was guarded by three Companies of Walloons under : 

O0Gavio Manzfelr, ard three others of Spaniards under Ludovico Velaſco. To that end, a- | _ 
bout break of day he ſent forth Count Philip of Naſſax with his Troops 3 who march a Poſt fiom 
iog on ſecretly by the Wood-fide, and afterward having Icft it upon his right hand, pe of they 
aſſaulted that Guard ſo unexpeRedly , that within half an hour the defendants were #trer a long 
beaten from it, and the Count began to intrench himſelf, and to give fign that Cannon {ee bythe 
ſhould be brought up thither : but they of the League, conſidering the great inconveni- Italians and 
ence which they were like to receive from that Poſt, preſently ſent the Walloon and Ita» Vn 
lian Infantry to recover it 3 the Swiſſers, with the French and Spaniſh Foot, ſtanding 

in Battalia to keep the field 3 and likewiſe the Cavalry .in Arms ftood ready withont 

the Trenches to back the Foot, The King, on the other fide , had drawn up his 

whole Army out of their quarters,and cauſed his Light-horſeto ſcowr the Plain,there- 

by to hinder the' Hollanders (who had gained that Poſt) from being encompaſſed ; for 

which purpoſe alſo, the Duke of Montpenfier, with Eight hundred Horſe on the one 

fide, and the Duke of Boxillox with One thouſand Reiters on the other, being upon the 

wings of the Battel, ſtood ready to reinforce then. There was a ſharp figtit about the 

recovery of that [Poſt, and:they laboured ar:it with much blood, for the ſpace of two 

hours 3 but at laſt the Italians oyercoming all-obſtacles,regained the Hill,and with great 

execution drove back the Hollanders 3 the Cavalry of both Armies running on each , 

fide, to ſuppreſs, and defend them, which made it generally thought, that they ſhould 

fight that day with all their Forces : but neither would. the Duke of Mayenne hazard 

the whole ſam. of affairs without the preſence and conſent of the Duke of Parma, nor 

did the King deſire to put it then to a Battel, being confident. that within a few dayes 

he ſhould overcome the enemy by want of Victual. Yet foughe they till, with great 

and. redoubled encounters, for the ſpace o* ten hoursz the; Cannon thundred on all 

lides, and the Commanders en themſelves more than once particularly Prince 

Ranxccio, who ( his horſe being ſhot under him): was in great, danger to remain a priſo- 

ner to the Engliſh 3 and the D.,of Parma cauſing himſelf to be taken out of his Bed,and to 

be ſet on hor{-back,advanced to the Front of his Army,doubting, that either opportuni- 

tyor neceſſity might draw the Army to a Battel. ; Night put an end to theſe encounters, 

But the next day the K.who could neither take nor give reſt,having intelligence that the =. | 
Light-horſe of the League was lodged in a quarter very afſaultable, and that might be 

beaten up before the reſt of the Army could ſtir to relieve it (anerror alwayes pernicigus 

in all occaſions of War) fetching a great compaſs,went thither himſelf in perſonz and ha- ,,, 
ving found them.in no very good order,by reaſon of Baſti's abſence,(who being lick of a, bears up the 
Flux, was retired to Caxdeþee to recover his health ) heput them in fo great 9*2r<75<7:be 
nfyfion_, that having loſt theit. quarter, two Captains, 'and their Carriages, they of the League. 
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—— 


had much ado to get tothe main Body of their Army, which though ic was diligently 


making ready to give relief, ye: the buſincls having been very ſcon diſpatched,the King 
had time, after he had beaten and driven away the Enemy, to retire to his own quars 
tcIs. . 

But the Duke of Parma being ſo ill, that he was often troubled with long tedious 
ſwoundings, had great need to take ſome reſt 3 and having already begun to think of 
the means of: getting out of that dangerous place wherein he found himſelf, he judged 
it very fit to draw back his Army nearcr the Walls of Cexdebec, along the Bank of the 
River, whereby he might inake uſe of the conveniency-of the Town 3 and the Army 


changing quarters, might avoid the cauft of diſeaſes, and be more opportune for his de. 


fign: Wherefore, upon the 16" of May, the weather being dark by reaſon of a thick 
miſt, which afterward turned intoa very great Rain, he cauſed the Camp to riſe in the 
morning by break of day, without noiſe: of either Drum or Trumpet; and the Cannon 
and all the Baggage going before, he led the Army to quarter in a place half a Leagye 
from the Town berween'twe Hills, before which there was a large Plain. Now to - 
deceive the King, that he might not diſcover the moving of his Camp, ( beſides the 
advantage of the weather, 'and the ſilence and order wherewithal his Soldiers march- 
ed) Prince Ranzcoio advanced as far as the entrance of the Wood before any thing ftir- 
xed, and fell upon the Kings out-guards,making as it his delign were to enlarge himſelf, 
and to that end he would have beaten them from their Poſt ; which whilſt they of the 
King's party are intent upon with thejr utmoſt endeavours, whilſt their mindes are 
wholly taken up there, and while thick volleys of ſhot rattle on all fides, there was no 
noiſe at all heard of the moving of the Camp 3 and the Prince, after a continued $kir- 
miſh of three hours together, leſſening his Forces by little and little, and ſending off 
the Squadrons one by one to joyn with the Rercguard brought up by the Duke of 


' Aumale, at laſt himſelf alſo, with only Two hundred horſe, followed the reſt of the 


Camp at a round trot, leaving the King aſtoniſhed, when after the air was grown clear, 
he aw what an artificial retreat the Army of the League had made. But the Prince be- 
ing come to the place where the Army had:been encamped, found three pieces of Can- 
non left there, cither by the negligence or fear of him that had the charge of drawing 
them off; wherefore, not to leave them, to the leſſening of his reputation, in the ene 
mies power, he was conſtrained to recal his fleeing Squadron to difingage them, andto 
bring then off ſafe :- which, though it were done with great celerity, yet would it have 
ſpoiled and fruſtrated the admirable art of this retreat, if the King had been more ready 
to follow them : ſo ſubje& oftentimes, in the affairs of War, are the greateſt aQions to 
miſcarry by the leaſt diſorders. # - i 

But the King being come to quarter that night in the place which they of the League 
had quitted, advanced the next day to diſcover them 3 and havingftonfidered the fitua- 
tion of the Country with no lefs fagacity. than they, marched to the oppoſite hills, and 
there prudently difpoſed His whole Army into quarters, perſiſting Qtill to ſtraiten and 
ſhut them up, as his deſign had been from the beginning. The Duke of Mompenficr 
with the: Vanguard very ſirong in Horſe, lay upon the right hand, and ſpread himſelf 
fo far toward Diepe, that the Garriſon of thoſe places which obſtructed all the ways, 
met mutual! with his parties that ſcowred the field.» The King with the Batcel, in 
which was the greateſt ſtrength of Infantry , lay encamped upon the foot of the hills 
upon the'great_ Road of Picardy. The Duke of Bowillox with the Rere, wherein were 
the Reitory, kept the left hand, poſſeſſing that paſs which leads from the Country of 
Camx towards ws 3 {0 that all paſſages being ſtopt, there was, no part of the way 
that remained free. - The Army being encamped -in its ſeveral Poſts, the King (con- 
trary to his ordinary cuſtom) firove' to ſecure hiraſelf, that the Enemy might not 
force him-ito a Battel-z and therefore he ſtrengthened arid fortified all his quarters, 
fpoiled' atid blocked up all the waycs; and Jabourcd with all induftry,that the Enemies 
CO brisk attempt,might '-not be able ro:foxce his Quarters. 

The Camp of the League was alrcady reduced to ſach want of Vidtual, chat it could 
fubſiſt no longer 3 for neither did the'River (obſtructed by the Holland Fleet) fir- 
niſh it with Proviſions;nor did the Country longer afford any conveniency to feed it, 
that Corn being ſpent which was found at the taking of Cardebec, all the Country eaten 
up, "and all that waſted which induſtry had been able to ſupply 3 and not only of other 
things, but even of watet' there was very"great waritz for that of the River being 
ſpoiled by the lowing of the'Sen, was tot only very ill calted, but alſo a" oy 
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wholſome. To this was added the ſufferings of their Horſes, which, beſides the ſcar- 
city of forrage, being harraſſed in the fields with. continual Rains, died every hour in 
t abundance and the Foot being many dayey behind, and without money to re- 
ſevo themſelves in their preſent neceſſity, was afflicted and conſumed with the many 
tedious ſufferings. On the other ſide, the King having Diepe and $2. Valery near him, 
and behind the way open into the moſt fertill Provinces of Normendy and. Picardy, 
though no better ſtored with Money than the Enemy was, did yet abound in Proviſi- 
ons, and his Soldiers ſpreading themſelves far abroad to forrage, ſupplycd the want 
of their pay with plundring the Country. 
Wherefore, the Duke of Parma ſecing himſelt reduced to fo ſtrait and fo neceſfitous 
a condition, thought there was no other remedy for it but to paGs over to the other 
fide -of the River Seine, and getting out of the Peninſula, to remove into the ſpacious 
Plain of lower Normandy, and ſo diſ-intangle bimſelf from the King's deſigns, who 
already believed that he had him ſure in the net. But as this was the only wholſom 
reſolution for the ſafety of his Army, ſo was it 'moſt difficult to.be effeQted; for it was 
pot tobe doubted , but if the King were awaze of it, he might cafily deſtroy him in 
crolfing the River, and they were ſo near Neighbors, that it could not in reaſon be 
hoped that [, eE be concealed. He communicated his thought tothe Duke 
of Mayemne, and the Sieur de 1a Morte but it ſeemed to them not only dangerous , 
but impoſſible, knowing how hard it is to paſs a little Ditch, when the oppokition of 
the Enemy is near 3 much leſs was a good event to be hoped for in paſſing a mighty 
broad River, ſwelled in that place by the Salt-waters, with an entire Army , full of 
e, hindred with Ammunition, and great ftoxe of Cannon, a fierce and power- 
ful Enemy being at their back z yet neceſſity urged , and the ſafety of that Army could 
noother way be provided for : Wherefore the Duke being ſtraitned within himſelf, re- 
lolved to try if by dexterity he could bring that thought to paſs. To which pur- 
poſe, having made Eight Enligns of Berlotte's Regiment, by little and little, ro croſs 
the River in certain ſmall Boats, he cauſed a Fort to be raiſed. upon the other Bank, 
which, in the form of a Star, had three ſpurs toward the River, to command and fe- 
cure it; and made another to be raiſed over againſt that upon the Bank , where the 
Army was, but with the Redout toward the River, and the Front oppoſite to the 
place from whence the Enemy might appear, andin it, befides rhe Count de Boſfſ# with 
a Thouſand Foot, whereof moſt were Muskettiers, he planted four pieces of Cannon 
that might command a great way off, and keep the paſſage of the field open. At the 
ſame time many great Boats were making ready at Roxex, with wonderful ſecrecy, 
whereof in that place there were a great number, which were wont to carry Merchan» 
dize upon the River, and they faltned pieces of Timber and Planks together, after the 
manner thoſe Bridges are made, whereby great Rivers are commonly wont tobe paſſed. 
Other little Boats llkcewiſe were prepared with fix Oars in each, 'to help and tow the 
greater with more facility, and ſome great floating-Bridges like Rafts were made of ex- 
ceeding thick Beams, ſufficient to ſuſtain and carry the Artillery. Theſe Boats ( which 
with-the benefit of the ſtream of the River, and the ebbing of the Sea, were come 
from Rozen in a few hours) being arrived (the evening before the One and twenti- 
eth of May ) without lofing a moment of time, the fame night the weather being clear, 
the F __ Cavalry and Infantry paſſed over with the Nuke of Azmale, then the Artil» 
lery, and all the Baggage of the Army, after them che Swiſs-Infantry, and about peep 
of day, the Walloon, Spaniſh, and. ſtallian Foot 4 Prince Rauzccio remaining on this 
fide the River, with Appio Conti, who (the Duke of Moxtemareians being gone for Tta» 
ly) commanded the Forces of the Church, and with them a' Thouſand - Italian Foot of 
Capizacchies, and Two hundred Horſe 3 with which turning in Arms towards the 
Enemy, they made as if they would skirmiſh ia the field. | ; 
* The King ſteing a ſmall number of men upon che Hills, and that they fiirred not , 


though his Light-horſe ran up and down the Plain, began eo ſuſpeR, that (as the time | 


before) the Enemies were changing their quarters, but not at all that they were paſſing 


the River, which enlarged, by the flowing of the tide, is iwv that place more like a Sea 


than-a River. To aſſure himſelf of the trath, he fent' forth: the Baron de Biror 


to diſcover what they were doing, who having got up+to the top of a Hill, upon 


which nobody appeared, returned callopingiwitk great ſpecd, and related how the 

Ene mics were paſſing the River 3 at which news, the —— CC 

tedthat way with all the Cavalry, and left the Foot to follow him. Bute 8/ 
; cou 
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could not hinder the Enemies paſſage, unleſs firſt the Count de Boſſu's Fort were ta- 
ken, which” with Cannon and Musket-ſhot ſcoured the whole Plain on every fide,and 
was a ſhelcer'to proteR thoſe that paſſed the River; which the King having at la 
taken notice of, and thinking that enterpriſe too difficult, and of too great delay,pof- 
ſefſed himfelf of another Hill that commanded the river, and gave os that with all 
poſſible ſpeed, the Artillery ſhould be brought. thither, to play upon and fink the Boats 
that were paſſing. But while they were.making ready, and drawing thither in a con- 
fuſed haſte, the whole Army was already paſt over 3 whereupon, the King almoſt tran- 
ſported with deſpair, not being able to do any thing' elſe, ran to charge Prince K anuc« 
cio, who laſt'of all, retiring by little and little, was gotten under the proteQion of the 
Fort. The King advanced precipitately within reach of the Cannon and Mugsket, fur- 
ther than was fitting, but he was quickly forced to retreat with ſome loſs, but with 
no effe& 3: ſo that the Count de Boſſi's Regiment, and Capizmtchi's Thouſand Foot, 
did alſo paſ$:the river-one after another, and the Cannon that were in the Fort bei 

drawn off, piece by piece, were put upon one of the great Floating-bridges 3 and laſt 


- of all, Prince. Raiwuccio imbarked with: bis Horſe, at which time, the Kings Artillery 
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were come up to the Hill,;and began to fire upon the Boats that paſſed over, and like- 
wiſe upon the. Fort de-la Berlotte 3- but the Cannon ſhooting under-metall, did but lir- 
tle harm inall places. 107 

Greater was the danger, in regatd of the Kings Men of War, which at that y 
time appeared upon the river from Qmillebzxf,, and went to fall upon that Raft that 
carried the Artillery, which were: taken Jaſt out of the Fort, for being but Nenderly 
guarded, it was doubted, they might cafily fall into the Enemies power 3 but Prince 
K anuceio , 'who in this whole ation gained infinite praifes, not being able to ſuffer the 
loſs of his Artillery before his eyes, in the ſafety of which conſiſted the greateſt repu- 
tation of that enterpriſe, getting out of the Boat, in which he was paſhng aboard a 
little Bark,made haſte in perſon to relieve them, which the Sicur de 12 Motte, Camille 
Capizucchi, Colonel St. Paxi, and many other Gentlemen and Officers, having likewiſe - 
done with other little Barks, and the Fort de la Berlotte , playing with great violence 
croſs the River, the Kings Ships defiſted, and the Artillery coming at laſt fafe to the 
ſhure, were landed in a tnoment by two Spaniſh Tertiaes, commanded to receive and 
accompany them, though the Kings Artillry, no leſs than the other, thundred with in- 
finite violence upon the place. The whole Army, Cannon, and Carriages being paſt, 
without leaving any thing that was of moment, Prince Ranwccro would not ſtir from the 
river till all the Bridges and Boats were burned in every place, to the end they might 
not ſerve the King to paſs over and follow them, and having entirely perfected all he 
intended, without any ſhow of diſturbance, he came up towards evening to the reſi of 
the Army that was marched off from the river. 

But neither could the paſſage of the River (which had been effected with ſo much 
induſtry, and (which imported moſt of all.) wirhout having received any loſs at all) 
quict the mind of the Duke of Parma, doubting, that the King might paſs over his Ar- 
my at Port de P Arche, and reſolve to follow him z which, if it had come to. paſs, in 
the condition he was in ( the wearineſs of his Forces being confidered , and princi- 
pally his not having money to maintain his Camp ) he doubted he ſhould incur ve- 
ry great dangers and troubles : wherefore, having quartered at Newbowrg (which place 
was: ſacked and burnt; by his Army) he marched with ſo great ſpecd toward Parti, 
that :he came to.St. Cloud.in four dayes 5 and not willing to paſs through the Ciryleſt 
he ſhould:give his Forces-occafion to disband, he cauſed a Bridge of Boats to be made; 
and having repaſſed'the.' Sexe, never flackned his haſte till he came-to the Wall of Cha- 
"ve ve in Champagne; far from the enemy, and upon the way to return firaight into 

anders, orads nd 1 | 
. * In the mean time the King, who was-unexpeRedly fallen from a certain hope of fup- 
preſſing his enemies, to a certain aſſurante that he had loſt his pains,labours, and experi* | 
ces, and the blood ſhed from his own Perſon and his SubjeRs in the ſpace- of ſo many 
moneths, ſeeing the City of Rowen relieved, the Army of the League gotten away ſafe 
to another place, his Gentry wearicd and waſted, the Germans diminiſhed in num» 
ber, and tired out: with their late ſufferings, after he had been two dayes , not one 
ly afftiQed in mind,but- alfo perplexed -and ambiguous in his thoughts , reſolved to 
lefſen his Army, as he had likewiſe done after the ſiege of 'Paris, and freeing himſelf 


ard thoſe of his party fron trouble and expence, to expeR, with a flecing Ara; yihet 
reſolution 
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xseſolution the Commanders of the League would take. The Nobility departed, the 1595, 
Lords returned tv their Governments, and the King having muſtered the Germans, 
and reformed their Companies one into another, . with Three thouſand Horſe, and be- 
tween fiveand 6000 Foot, marched after the Enemy to the confines of Champagne and 
« Picardy. | 

But che ſufferings of all the winter paſt bred ſuch grievous diſeaſes among thoſe Frexcas 4: 
that had been in the Camp, that a wonderful great number of Gentlemen and valiant of eb. 
Commanders cither died or lay long fick ; among which, Frazcois de Boxrbon Duke of © 35 be was 
Montpenfier, being ſick of a Fever, in his return to his Government of Normandy, Was tis Govn. 

ſtayed at Lifiewx by the violence of his diſcaſe, where he departed this life upon the m<n* of Nor- 
' third of Fane, A Prince of infinite high courage, and ineſtimable goodneſs,and Get thoſe Tbs the 
qualities very worthy ofthe moſt eminent Command whatſoever, if nature had afford- bird of 7x, 
ed him more vivacity,-and a more perſpicuous underſtanding. About the ſame titne, * 
not far from Beaxvair,died Monſicur de Giztry, a man of exceeding great valour, and 
who, for prudence and experience,had lived in a ſingular reputation among the Hugo- 
nots, who, next to the D.of Bowillox, had placed all their hopes in him and Monſicur d: ls 
Noxe. 
4 At the departure of the Army of the League from the River Seine, the diſcords and 
diſcontents between the Generals were diſcovered to burn more than evet : for the D. 
of Mayenne, who was not pleaſed with the drawing off ſo ſoon from the King,and leaving J2* Potent 
matters again to his diſcretion, did publickly attribute unto himſelf the honor of having =urs agaioſt 
relieved Rowen without firiking a blow, and of having by patience and induſtry cau- **Pokent 
ſed the King's Army to diſſolve, without having: remitted the ſum of affairs to the uh ding the glory 
certain event of a Batte] : That likewiſe as the removing of the impediment of Caitde- pede ry 
bec, and the clearing of the paſſage of the Seine, was neceſſary ; ſo it had beet! pro «lt. 
pounded and obtained by him : That it afterward the Duke of Parma, not truſting any 
body, would needs, without occafion, put his perſon in danger,in a place and in an aQti- 
on that was not worth the coſt, and if his wound had givenithe King time to recruit ; 
and toſhut them up in a corner (from-whence quickly difingaging themſelves, they had 
found conveniency to retire) it was no fault of his counſel, which was very good and 
wholeſome, but a defe& of the execution, which had not been remitted to him ; That 
the induſtry of pailing over the River, could not but be praiſed 3 .but if it had been cm+ 
ployed in making a Bridge to come and go freely over the River, the paſſage of Vi- 
Quals would thereby have been opened on that fide 3 whereupon the King, being with+ 
out money, and his Army wearicd and conſumed , would: have been conſtrained to 
march off with ſhame, and to leave the Field open to them, to effe& protitable and ſig- 
nal enterpriſes : but becauſe the Spaniards would ſpend but ſparingly, and becauſe they 
would afford but petty ſupplies, and yet were obſtinate.to rule, command, an 
vern all things their own way, it was come to paſs, that now all the paſt toils and 

ces were thrown away,and the King recovering ſtrength, would again make him- 

ſelf Cperior, both in force and reputation. 

On the other ſide; the D. of Parma ſaid publickly, that with the Arms of the Catho- 
lick King alone, he had two ſeveral times happily delivered the League, and redeemed 
the two principal Cities of France out of the enemies hands: That he had taken a+ The Duke of 
way the vitory and reputation from the King of Navar, who oppreſling the French in 754 ſhew- 
all places, had been opportunely bridled onely by the power of his Army : and that-now þ& bad twice 
alſo, though the Count de Vardemont with the Forces of Lorain had left him,and though 9*livered the 
the chief French who were intereſſed had come but ſlowly tothe Army, he would have beret 
made an cnd of ſuppreſſing the King, if they would haye agreed tofollow him, and if oy DF 
by imprudently thruſting themſelves into a net ſhut up on all fides, they had not the King of 
ſpoiled the fruits of the Victory, and loſt the opportunity which preſented it ſelf of > ——— 
ending the War vidoriouſly at the laſt : That the Catholick King poured out the gold fypreſied. 
and blood of his Kingdoms prodigally for their benefit 3 and they. un the contrary, ha» 
ving no other aim but to grow rich in particular, cared bu little for the publick good, 
and much leſs for the ſafety of the Kingdom : and finally, That he would not ftay 
unprofitably and without fruit at Roxer, and ſuffer not onely the affairs of Flanders , 
but even alſo thoſe of France,to go to ruine without remedy: | 

From theſe words their aQtions were not different : for the Duke of Mayenne pre» The Duke of 
tending a neceſſity to take Phyſick,would needs ſtay at Rowen, and not follow the Arm — 
that marched away 3 and the Duke of Parms, vext that he would not go with king Phylicks 
him, would not leave him any Forces at all 3 but on the other fide, taking - _—_ 
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the Duke of Gaiſe, gave out, that he would leave the Command to hitn of thoſe Spas 
nj Forces that ſhould; ſtay in Frexze 4 which more than any thing elſe nettled the 
Dake of Mayenne, who (the Cardinal-Legat departing alſo with'the Army ) remain- 
£d. alone and forſaken, being ſcarce able to obtain, that the Pope's Swifſers and Com-« 
tmiſſary Matteucci ſhould ſtay with him at Rozen: and yet even this alſo was a fione of 
exceeding great ſcandal 5 for Mettertci, a man of a harſh carriage, and moſt wilful in 
his opinions, either having ſuch orders from Rowe, or becauſe he had not money to 
pay thers, would needs diſmiſs the Swifles within a while after 3 neither was it poſs 
ſible, by any kind of rcafons, perſwaftons, or threatnings, to alter his determination 3 
but the Duke of Mayen? having earneſtly defired. him to fiay them yet a monerh 
longer, offering, to pay them himſelf, if he would not keep them in his own pay, could 
not prevail any thing at al; whereat highly incenſed, and. grieved that he was ill 
dealt with by them all, he gave order that Mattezcci ſhould be ſeized upon, which, 
though it were not effected., becauſe he hid himfelf in the habit of a Soldier, and de« 
parted with the ſame Swidſes, and becauſe the Duke, the firſt fury of his wrath being 
over, difcmbled the bukineſs, and did not care to have his order put in execution ; 
yet notwithſtanding the Legat complained grievouſly about it, and the thing was very 
ill caken at Rome 3 whereupon, . the Duke's diſcontents multiplied on all fides 3 which 
had ſo much power: on him, that he began afreſh to lend his car to a Treaty of Peace, 
which Monſieut de Villeroy had never: given over to manage, out of a defire to con» 
clude an Agreement with che King, and by that means to free themſelves from the mil- 
chief (as he (aid) of. forraign Forces. | 

Monſieur de Villeroy had kept the Treaty alive, ſometimes with one, ſometimes wich 
another of the King's party 3 and as either fide had the better, ſo did the Treaty va- 
ry accordingly : for when the King felt himſelf much firaitned by the Enemy, he fell 
into a thought of ſatisfying the party of the League, and of freeing himſelt from dan« 
ger and trouble 3 and; when the Duke of Mayenne found himſelf cither ill dealt with- 
all,or ſlenderly aſſiſted by the Confederates, he alſo inclined towards the hopes of an 
Accommodation: but the inſuperable difticulty that was in the King's converſion, be- 
cauſe he would nor do it at the requelt of his enctnies, and the Duke's not being willing 
to conclude the Treaty, unleſs he were rſt a Catholick, had alwayes cut cff the pradti- 
ces, and put the buſineſs in a total deſperation. But about this time, Monficur de Vil 
leroy having treated long and freely about it with Monſieur de * Ominze one of the King's 
Secretaries of State, who had been taken.priſoner, and was at Pontoyſe;, he, after he 
had his liberty, treated of it with the King,jult at the time when, by reaſon of the Duke 
of Parma's'drawing near, he was both in danger and trouble : wherefore he gave or- 
der to the Sicur dx Plefis Mornay, who formerly had treated about it ( being a man in 
whom, -by zcaſon of iis: wiſdom and learning, he confided very much) that he ſhould 
renew the diſcourſe of it again with Monſieur de Yilleroy, who having writtcn ſeveral 
times to the Duke of -Mayenne, and to-Prefident Featxin concerning it, at laſt, after 
much treating, the Duke, who had never been willing to condeſcend to any particular, 
had, at this time, declared himſelf by #aleroy, That if the King would give ſecurity 
of his converſion, and fatisfaQtion to him, and the other Lords of his party, he would 
agree to ackhowledge and ſubmit himſelf unto him. - Dx Pleſis and Villeroy treated to- 
gether with mutual promiſes of ſecrecy but no evaſion could be found, whereby, the 
King, nat turning, his Religion: at the preſenc, they of the League could be (ecure, that 
he would do:it for the future, fince- they alledged, that the King had from the begin- 
ning fromifed thoſe very: Catholicks that followed him that he wonld do it, and 
yet had never perforrhed-it to them "whereupon, it could not be hoped,that he would 
aſlurtdly do it at the itnportunity of his Enemies : Beſides, that the King would make 
that promiſe with uncertain and ambiguous words, and with a reſcrvation of being 
taught 'and-infiructed, which, as they were like to afford ſufficient matter of excuſe;to 
whatſoever refoluticen; he:ſhould take; ſo did they not (quiet the Duke of Mayer? 3 and 
the Conditions that were propounded in his particular,;and in that of the other Princes 
and Lords'of his party,idid not abſolutely ſatisfie them: Wherefore, after much treat- 
ing, and after much writing aad replying, in the end, Preſident | our wrote by the 
Dukes order to Villeroy, and gave him \Commiion tro-propound for the laſt Conditi- 
ons: That the buſineſs of the Kings Converfionſhould be referred to the Popes arbitre- 
ment, to whoth the King ſhould ſend the Marquiſs' de Piſaki, accompanied wich Car- 
dinal . Gondi, |'to know his pleaſure and to receive thoſe Conditions in that 
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inatter which the Apoſtolick See ſhould judge convenient 3 and that he himſelf would 4592 
ſend a pcrſon expreily, and would give order to his Agents at Rome to pr e the 
buſineſs, and help to overcome the difiiculties, that the Pope might be brought to ſome 
reaſonable determination : That for ſecurity, that the King ſhould perſevere in the Ca- 
tholick Religion, and maintain the Peace, the Places, Cities, and Fortrefſes, ſhould for 
the ſpace of tix years remain in the hands of thoſe that poſſeſſed them at that preſent, 
to reltore them to the King, and to his free diſpoſing within that time, if they ſaw the 
Peace go on fincerely : That the Government of Bowrgogne, with all the places alſo, 
that held for the King, ſhould be left to the Duke of Mayenne, which Government 
ſhould be hereditary to his Sons, with authority of diſpoſing and diſtributing the Be- 
netices, Offices, Governments, and Places, which ſhould become void in that Province 
for the time to come ;* That the King ſhould give him an Office of the Crown, ſupe- 
riour to the reſt, as it might be of Conſtable, or of his Licutenant-General : That he 
ſhould give him ſuch a ſum of money as ſhould be ſufficient to pay thoſe debts which 
he was run into. upon that preſent occaſion : That to the Government of Boxrgogne, 
that of Lyons and Lyonois ſhould bz added : That the King ſhould provide another Go- 
vernment for the Duke of Nemoxrs,. which ſhould be equivalent to it : That the Duke 
of G1? ſhould have the Government of Champagne, and two ſtrong Holds for his (e- 
eurity, the Duke of Mercaxr that of Bretagne, the Duke of Foyeuſe that of Langue- 
dr, the Duke of Aumale that of Picardy, and for his ſecurity St. Eſprit de Rue : That «+ 
all the Lords of the League ſhould be maintained if their Places, Offices, Dignities, 
and Guvernments, which they had poſſeſſed befare the beginning of the War : That 
the Catholick King ſhould be comprehended in the Peace, and reaſonable ſatisfaction 
given to him for his pretenſions : That there ſhould be an At of Oblivion concerning 
all things that had befaln in the War, and that the Narrative and Preamble of the 
Accommodation ſhould be written in fuch manner, as it might clearly <__ the 
Duke of Mayerne had not acknowledged the King till then in reſpect ot Religion, 
and thar now he did it by reaſon of his Converſion with the Popes conſent, and that 
alſo it might expreſly appear, he had no hand in the death of the late King Hexry 
his laſt Predeceſfor. 

Theſe Conditions the Sicur de Villeroy imparted to Monſieur ds Pleſis, and gave him 
an extract of them, they being ſet down at large, with their Cauſes and Reaſons in 
the Prefidents Letter. Du Pleſſis firſt made (mall ſhow to approve of them ;, but Vzlle- 
roy replicd , That this was not an Agreement with the Hugonots, who by all Laws 
Diviac and Humane, were obliged to acknowledge their King eſtabliſhed 3 but a Ca- 
pitulation, whereby the Lords of the Union were contented to acknowledge, or, to 
lay berter, upon certain conditions to make one King, who was not Poſſeſſor of the 
Kingdom z that , that acknowledgment of theirs: coming to paſs, the King would 
thereby attain the Crown of France, which he pofſeſſed not 3 and that therefore the 
Conditions ought not to ſeem ſtrange unto him : That the Lords of the League did 
bow require all which they thought fit for their ſecurity , becauſe when the acknow- 
ldegment was once made, they ſhould be then no Tonger able to treat or demand any 
thing, but as Subjects ſimply to beſeech their Sovereign Lord : That it was no wonder 
they ſhould demand much art one time, being very certain, that after that they ſhould 
never obtain any thing more during his Reign, nor perchance in that of his Sons nei- 
ther: That the Duke of Mayenne had ſhewed himſelf ſo good a French-man, that he 
would rather acknowledge a French King, though an Enemy, upon theſe conditions, 
than a Stranger, though a Friend and a Contident, upon much greater ones: That 
the King had always faid he would content and ſecure the Lords of the Houſe of Lo« 
rain, and all the others of their party 3 and lately, while the War was in the heat be- 
fore Caudebec had affirmed as much with his own mouth to the Baron de Luz, with 
whom he had diſcourſed long about it, in the field, telling him, That if the Lords 
of the Union would acknowledge and follow him, he would not refuſe any conditions 3 
and particularly, that to his power he would give worthy fatisfaQtion to the Duke of 
Mayenne, whom he knew to be a good Prince, and a good French-man: That the Ma- 
reſchal 4* Azmont had by his orders repeated the ſame to; the ſame Baron, and there- 
fore that ought not to appear ſtrange now, which he himſelf had proffered but a few 
ys before. But the Sieur dw Pleſis confidered , that to refer the buſineſs of the 
Kings Converſion to the Pope, from whom, by reaſon of the Spaniards power, nothing 
& all would be obtained, replied, That it was m_ —_ to be expeRed from any 
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4592. other means, but from Gods Divine Inſpiration, .after ſuch Inſtructions as ſhould 
make him know himſelf to be in an errour 3 for otherwiſe it was an unlawful thing 
to demand it, and much worſe to yu it, the Soul being firſt to be thought of, and 
then the affairs of the World : And as for the other conditions, repeating them one 
by one, he ſhewed, that if all the Governments, and all the Placesand Benefices ſhould 
remain in the gift of the Lords of the Union, the King would neither have any thing 
to reſerve. nor to grant to thoſe of his own party and that it would be a monſtrous 
thing to ſee all the Provinces in the hand of one only Family, and the Princes of the 
Blood, and ſo many other Lords excluded, who had laboured, and endangered their 
lives for the Kings Crown. And yet after having again promiſed ſecrecy, (which the 
Duke of Mayenne required above all other things) he ſaid he would ſpeak with the 
King himſelf concerning it, and refer the reſotution to his pleaſure. 

But being come into the Kings Council at Buſſy where they were, he was ſo far 
from favouring the Treaty of Peace, and the Conditions propounded , or from ob- 
ſerving that ſecrefie he had promiſed, that publickly in the preſence of all the Coun- 
cil, he demanded pardon for having till then, not any way out of an evil intention, 
but through inadvertency deceived His Majeſty, ſince ſuch Conditions had been pro- 
pounded to him, that he'was aſhamed of them, and did much diſdain to publiſh them : 
He confeſſed , that he had believed too much, out of his defire of Peace, and out of a 
will to ſerve the Publick Cauſe, but the Conditions: that were propounded , were {6 
unjuſt and diſhonourable for the King, and fo pernicious for the whole Kingdom, that 
they plainly ſhewed the Duke of Mayenne, and thoſe of his party, had no thought of 
Peace 3 but that they ſought to hold the; King in hand, and to work a jealoulic in the 
Spaniards, to draw money and fſatisfaQions from them : That the chings propounded, 
were ſuch as did not deferve any anſwer, nor. did he think them worthy to be hcard 
by that Council 3 and'yet having propoſed them with chis Preamble , not only the 
whole Council , but even the King himfelf thought them not ſo exorbitant, as he re- 
preſented them 3 and ſo much the rather, becauſe every one knew that demands are 
high in the beginning, but afterwards in. the courſe of a Treaty, they fall by little and 
little'z ſo that they were all ſcandalized at dx Plefis : Nor was there any one who was 
not of opinion, that he as being an Hugonot, abhorred the Kings Converſion, and 
therefore defired not, but rather croffed the Peace. The King being of the ſame mind, 
gave the Sicur de Villeroy to underſtand , that he would willingty treat with him by 
word of mouth 3 and the Mareſchal de Byron, and the Duke de Boxillon, deſired to 
confer with him , though both of them were little enclined to Peace 3 Bowillon, bes 

» Eauſe he was an Hugonot 3 and Byron, becaufe his whole fortune depended upon the 
Wars, whereupon by the continnation of them he hoped to rife to the heighth of 
Power and Honour , and thoſe Offices and Titles which the Duke of Mayenne de- 
_—_ he grounding himſelf upon his own merits, aſpired and pretended to for 
himſelf. 
CR — of Dx Pleſſs continuing his intention , and publiſhing his ſecret thoughts to men of 
vulged bythe underſtanding, divulged the whole Treaty, contrary to his Faith given to Villeroy, and 
Fieur oes-15, fO many perſons ſhewed Copies of the Articles propounded 3 whereby they were not 
the ears of the” only known to all the Kings party, but alſo the Princeſſes who were in Paris ſaw them, 
rant. and believed them; ſo that they made grievous complaints that the Duke ſhould go 
ters, working about to eſtabliſh a Peace, without making it known-to them, and to the Lords of his 
f-& to what Party: and, which was much worſe, they came alſo to the knowledge of the Spaniſh 
_ _ Miniſters, who though they believed not the buſineſs could fo cafily be eſtabliſhed, were 
defired. yet filled with jealoufie and ſuſpition. D« Pleſſis believed that at one time he ſhould 
work two good effets for his own intentions 3 one, to croſs and totally break all 
Treaty of Peace, becauſe he thought he had diſcovered that the King, to obtain it, en- 
clined to change his Religion, which the Hugonots feared above all things 3 the other, 
to make the Duke of Mayenre be diſtrufted. of his own party, and particularly by the 
Spaniards, whercupon the diſunion and ruine of the League would more eaſily follow- 
But as counſels that have too much of a mans particular intereſt, have often (either by 
the will of God, who is not pleaſed with them, or by reaſon of their own deceitfulnels) 
very different events from what the Intenders of them confidently deſign unto them- 
ſelves, this divulging produced an effed very diverſe from what du Pleſts did aſſuredly 
expe: for it wrought no ill effe& in the party of the League, and on the Kings fide 
it made an exceeding, great ſtir and confuſion, te 
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It hurt not the Duke of Mayznxe, becauſe the Pope was much ſatisfied with his 
candour , ſeeing that without «the Kings Converſion he refuſed all other particular 
greatneſs and advantage, and that he reterred the whole buſineſs of Religion to the 
Apoſtolick See 3 and the. Spaniards being faln into fome fear that Peace might eaſily 
enſue, forbore to give the Duke of Mayenne further cauſe of diſcontent 3 and the 
' Duke of Parma neceſſarily departing by reaſon of his health, and in reſpe& of the 
affairs of Flanders, left ſome Forces in Champagne, and gave-not the command of them 
to the Duke of Guiſe, as he had intended , but left the charge of them to Monſicut 
de Roſne with the title of Camp-Maſter-General , he being to obey the Duke of May 
enxe without contradiction 3 and Juan Baptifta Taſſis going to him, endeavoured by 
his dexterity to remedy the late diſguſts, Diego 4 Ivarra continuing with the Army, 
becauſe he knew his preſence was not pleaſing to him. To this was added, that the 
' Duke, who had entred into that Treaty, out of the deſpair which he was brought uns 
. to, ſecing that he had already recovered his authority and teputation, which: he had 
in great part loſt with the Popes Miniſters, and with the Spaniards , was afterward 
more backward in lending an car to Peace: But thinking that his having been de- 
ceived by the revealing of that ſecret, contrary to promiſe, afforded him not only ex- 
cuſe, but a lawful occaſion for him, alſo to make uſe of the Treaty for his own pro- 
fit, he continued it in ſuch manner, that it ſerved,to keep ſometimes one, ſometimes 
another faithful, according as n __ | 

On the other ſide, the Cath of che Kings party, wakened by the noiſe of this 
Treaty, and highly diſdaining, that the Peace ſhould be negotiated by the means of a 
Hugonot, and that; the Kings Converſion ſhould be promiſed to the League , which 
they by many reiterated inſtances had not been able to obtain, began a freſh to contrive 
- a third Party, and more boldly than before, to aſſemble themſelves ſeverally, and dif 
courſe of forſaking the King, or to make an agreement with thoſe of the League, in 
ſuch manner, that the buſineſs having often been conſulted of- between the Cardinal 
of Bozrbon, the Count de Soiſſons, the Duke of Langzeville, the Count de St. Paxl, the 
Duke of Nevers, the Mareſchal 4 Aumont, Monſieur a? O,  Monficur de Lavardin, the 
Count de Lude, and many other Lords, they = the Duke of Mayenne to underſtand, 
that it would be profitable for the common fatety-and ſecurity, to unite all the Catho» 
licks, and deſire the King, that within the term of a certain, prefixed, reaſonable time, 
he would turn Catholick, and give ſecurity for the maintenance of Religion 3 which 
if he would do, he ſhould be acknowledged and eſtabliſhed 3 and if he would nor, 
they all together ſhould ele a-Catholick King , who ſhould be acknowledged and 
obeyed by all. This practice beginning to grow warm, the King ſeeing that the event 
would be, either a forced diſhonourable Converſion, or the utter ruine of his affairs, 
fince from ſecret conſultations that matter was come to open murmurings, he cauſed 
Vileroy to be very earneſtly ſollicited (by the meansof Monticur de Flexry, his Brother- 
in-law) to come perſonally to confer with him, and reſolved to apply himſelf of his 
own accord to a reconciliation. with Kome. " 

Innocent the Ninth, after a long and troubleſom Conclave, was ſucceeded in the Apo» 
ſtolick See by Hippolito, Cardinal Aldobrandino, a man not weakned with age, being 
not above fifty and ſix years old, but endowed with mature prudence, and ſingular 
dexterity in affairs of State, which he had gotten by continual praQtice in the Court, 
and by the management of the moſt important buſineſſes of his time. He having af- 
ſumed the name of Clement the Eighth, though he had becn favoured by the Spaniards 
in his Elefion, and was therefore full of kind grateful demonſtrations toward them, 
was not yet totally-diſpoſed to let himſelf be ruled by their deſigns, but would de- 
pend upon himſelf, and after the chief intereſt of Religion, would have an aim at the 
general ſafety and equality. He held a great correſpondence with the Commonwealth 
of Venice, and with the Great Duke of Thuſcany, judging that State to be not only the 
Foundation-ſtone of the Liberty of Ttaly, but alſo a wary Reconciler of the Peace of 
Chriſtendom 3 and him, by reaſon of his great prudence, to be intent to follow the 
ſame way 3 and therefore he ſiraitly confirmed that confidence with the Senate, which 
his Anceſtors had in that State, having taken _ chere in their adverfities: And 
with the Great Duke (forgetting thoſe ancient faQtions for which his Father had been 
baniſhed out of the City of Florence) he contraRted a new confident correſpondency, to 
adyance (by the affiſtance and advice of theſe) the Government of the Church to the 
common benefit and ſafety of Chriſtians, . 
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The firſt and moſt important buſineſs that repreſented it ſelf unto him, was that 
of France 4 in which, as matter of Religion was chiefly conſidered by him, ſo the pri- 
yate emulations, the ancient diſcords, and the preſent ambition of the Great Ones were 
very well known unto him. But becauſe time and opportunity were to adminiſter 
thoſe overtures that were neceſſary for the Peace and Union of that Kingdom, he de- 
termined in himſelf, in the mean time , to ſuſtain the L with convenient relief, 
but not with that intereſſed fervour his Predecefſors had protuſely done, defiring things 
ſhould be in ſuch a condition as might not tend towards the diviſion and deſtrution, 
but to the ſafety and reſtauration of fo great a Kingdom 3 which he thought would fol- 
low, if a King were eleted and eſtabliſhed who was not only a Catholick, and obe- 
dient to the Apoſtolick See, but alſo a French-man , and of ſuch a condition as might 
draw along with him the general peace and ſatisfaQtion. He therefore confirmed the 
Cardinal of Piacenza in his Legation, judging him, by reaſon of his long employment 
there, not only to be well informed, but alſo more fit to manage that bulineſs than any 
other : and though he in times paſt had ſhewn himſelf very partial to the Spaniards, 
yet the Pope thought that his Maſter being changed, and his Commiſſions altered, he 
would, as a prudent experienced man, endeavour rather to ſatisfie his intention, than 
to follow the intereſts of Spain, the ends whereof could not always run united with 
thoſe of the See of Rome : but having, by the confirmation of the Legat, ſhewed (as 
much as was ſufficient) his intentions to be well infnes towards the League, in other 
matters, under colour of the preſent diſabilities of the Apoftolick See, he freely decla- 
red that he could not affiſt the Confederates with more than fifteen thouſand Ducats by 
the month ; ſhewing that the exceflive expences formerly made, to the waſting of the 
Treaſury, and to the burdening of the people, had not produced any fruit equivalent 
to ſo valt a charge, and to ſo great preparations 3 and inſiſting upon that remedy which 
he eſteemed convenient, he gave the Legat order to endeavour the afſembling of the 
Free-States, to the end that a King being choſen with a common conſent, all machina- 
tions might be cat off, the way locke up againſt ambition, and that as a certain end, 
and a viſible apparent mark, they might aim at the good of Religion, and the reſtoring 
of Peace in the Kingdom, - 

Theſe thoughts (which by many conjeures were known unto both parties) as 
they put the Duke of Mayernne in good hope that the Pope was inclined to acknow- 
ledge his merits, and his fo great labours, and would favour his defigns 3 ſo did they 
not diſpleaſe the King, who deſpaired not in that moderation to find ſome temper to 
ſettle his own affairs 3 wherefore being forced by the Commotion of the Catholicks, 
who all were already determined to ſee fome reſolation, he diſcourſed at Vernon with 
Giovanni Mocenigo the Venetian Ambaſſador, and told him, that having a purpoſe to 
find ſome way whereby an overture concerning his affairs might be made unto the 
Pope, he deſired that the Republick, which he knew had a very near correſpondence 
with him, would cither by an expreſs Ambaſſador, or by the means of the ordinary- 
Reſident at Rome, aſſiſt that his juſt intention, having determined to procure that Car- 
dinal Gondi, in whoſe prudence and candour he confided very much, ſhould go into 
Jtaly, and with him the Marquiſs de Piſani, in the name of the Catholick Nobility of 
his party, to treat of the means of attaining to a Peace and Reconciliation 3 but that 
. this Treaty being in appearanee very difficult, by reaſon of the Conſiderations at Rome, 
and of the extraordinary power of the Spaniards, he believed the interceflion, coun- 
ſel, authority, and endeavours of that Republick would ſerve as a Pole-ftar in fo im- 

rtant a buſineſs.. He found the Ambaſſador ready to give notice of it at Venice, who 

nowing the good intentions of the Senate toward the conſervation of the Kingdom, 
aſſured him, that he ſhould kave all manner of affiſtance he could defire, The ſame 
did he cauſe to be treated of with che Grand Duke , by Giro/amo Gonds, requeſting 
him not only to uſe his endeavours with the Pope, ( wherein he more cfteemed the 
power of the Venetian Senate) but alſo to deal with the Cardinals, to the end, that 
the buſineſs coming into debate, it might be croſſed as little as was poſſible. 

Theſe Foundations being laid, he Glliciced Monſieur de Villeroy's coming 5 for he 
dehkgned to fer chings right with the Duke of Meyenne in ſuch manner , that he alſo 
might favour his affairs in the Court of Rome, fince his reconciliation with the Apoſto- 
lick See coming to pals, the ſcruple of Religion wonld be taken away, and the Duke 
of Meycaxe might with his honour embrace thoſe large advantageous offers whichhe 
would make him. But the Duke, who had taken a by reaſon of the trick put 
JF upont 
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upon hit by dw Pleſis, and who hoped to ſettle his own affaits with the Spaniards, 
ſuffered the Treaty to run on, that he might make uſe of it for his own profit , but 
without any deſire to conclude, thoſe thoughts being again revived in his mind, which 
deſpair had before diſordered and deſtroyed. Wherefore , though Villeroy went to 
Ronen to him , and afterwards had a conference with the King himſelf by night at 
Giſors, yet went they not on to treat of any conditions z but the Duke conſented, that 
the King ſhould ſend to Rome, leaving the Treaty togo on, and be concluded wheti the 
buſineſs was ſettled with the Pope 3 and the King was content that the Duke ſhould 
aſſemble the States of his party , to treat with them concerning the preſent reſo- 
lution, 

The Spaniards had never intermitted to preſs for the aſſembling of the States, and 
jointly with the Cardinal Legat, had made both publick and private inftances about it, 
and the Duke had always interpoſed difficulties and delays 3 ſometimes alledging the 
urgency of following the management of the War 3 ſometimes ſaying, it was fit firſt 
to treat and conclude with the Princes of the party 3 and: ſometimes the difficulties 
of aſſembling the Deputies, becauſe of the general combuſtion of the War, by reaſon 


whereof they would very unwillingly forſake their own Houſes and Cities in the preſent . 


ditraQions, and that they would not venture to take fo great journeys with the dan- 
ger of their lives 3 but at laſt his backwardneſs was aſcribed to an irregular ambition, 
and to a deſire of continuing in the power he held at that preſent ; neither could he 
| without grievous complaints, nor without of and diſunion refuſe an 
longer to call the Aſſembly z3 wherefore turning his thought to remove that ſcandal, 
from whence aroſe all the diſcontents with the Spaniſh Miniſters, he confidergd, that 
as to deny the meeting was dangerous, and now at length odious to every one, fo the 
difficulties that would ſpring up, and thoſe which he would artificially interpoſe, ſhould 
be ſo many, that the States ſhould diſſolve and end of themſelves, without comin 
to any determination 5 and in the mean time, they might aftord him conveniency on 
opportunity either to revive his authority, or elſe to find means of reconciliation with 
the King, if ſo be he could not bring to paſs, that the Kingdom ſhould fall to his po+ 
ſterity : Wherefore, as the Spaniards did now ſhow a delire to ſatisfie and honour him, 
and the ſame did the Legat by Commiſſion from Rome fo he ſhowing, that he would 
grant that in cuurtelic , which he would not yield to for fear, nor for threatnings, 
wrote to the Legat, and to the Duke of Parma, that now the time to afſemble the 
States was ripe, he would give fatisfation to the Princes who had follicited him wich 
ſo much carneſineſs, and would come at laſt to a reſolution 3 and therefore they ſhould 
endeavour to get Commiſſions from Rome and Spain, becauſe within a few months the 
Deputies ſhould be convened 3 for which effe@ , he diſpatched Letters to every Pro- 
vince, and every Bailiage, to the end they might chuſe Deputies to meet in the place 
that ſhould be appointed for the holding of the States-General. 

At the ſame time, the King had cauſed Cardinal Gondi to treat concerning his pa(- 
ſage into 1taly, and had required the Catholicks of his party;'to appoint an Ambaſſa- 
dor to the Pope, which though ſome ed, alledging, That the Parliament had de- 
creed that for the time tq come, none ſhould ſend to Kome-upon any emergent occa- 
fion, yet the King anſwered, That the ce was made in the Papacy of Gregory the 
Fourteenth, but that he granted leave to ſend to the preſent Pope 3 fo the Maxquiſs of 
Piſani was choſen, and Cardinal Gondi was contented to take that journey to fatisfic 
the King, and to procure the general repoſe of the Kingdom. 

This determination did in great part ſtop the reſolution of the Catholigks', who 
were attentive to ſee what that Embaſſie would produce, being partly ſfatished in that 
the King began already to treat of reconciling himſelf to the Pope and the Apoſtolick 
See. The Decree which the King made about this time concerning the pong of 
the Benefices of the Kingdom, did help much to appeaſe them 3 for after that the 
laments of Toxrs and Chalons had decreed, that for the conferring and confirmation 
of them, none ſhould go any more to Rome 3 and after that the of the 
ſame Prelats had made the Declaration in favour of the King, thoſe that be- 
came void, were diſpoſed of to all kind of perſons without regard, in reward of their 
expences, in requital of their tabours, and for particular inclination 3 and the admjni- 
firatjon of Spiritual Matters was by the Grand Council, affigned to one of the Priefty 
. of the Dioceſs, with title of Spiritual Occonome : Which was not only againft the De- 

crees of the Cannons , but ſcandalous and dangerous , — 
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people, and very near the cuſtom of the Hugonots. Renaud de Beaune Archbiſhop of 
'Bourges, a man of exceeding great learning and ſingular eloquence, had thought, that 
he having the name of Patriarch, (that title they uſe to give to the Archbiſhop of that 
City) it was very eafie, and no leſs reaſonable, that the authority of diſpoſing the Be- 
nefices of the Kingdom ſhould be conferred upon him, as Spiritual Superiour of the 
Gallie, and that he ſhould hold that degree thorowout. all France, whith the Pope 
holds over the Univerſal Church and as this thought had long been nouriſhed in his 
mind, fo had he attempted all thoſe means which. he thought proper to effe& his de- 
ſignz to this end , at his exhortation, the Popes Bulls had been ſo ſharply handled z - 
to this end , thoſe that repreſented the Apoſtolick See had been ſo hotly proceeded 
againſt 3 and to this end, the diſorder in conferring of Benehces being now repreſented, 
and the abuſe of thoſe Oeconomes choſen by the great Council, (a Temporal Magiſtracy 
whom it concerned not to judge of Spiritual ſufficiency) it was endeavoured in that 
heat of mens minds, that a reſolution might be taken, and that a Prelate might be con- 
ſtituted in the Gallie, Superiour to all the reſt in power and dignity , to whom that 
election ſhould be committed. But the Cardinal of Bowrbox, and the other Catholick 
Lords,exclaiming that this was an expreſs. way to alienate themſelves from the Apoſto- 
lick See, 'to make the Kingdom Schiſmatical, and far.eyer to cut off all hopes of an 
Accommodation 3 that they would never endure it, and that as ſoon as ever that Decree 
ſhould be .made, they would take ſome courſe to ſecure their own affairs : The King 
declarcd puhlickly, That he would not take away the obedience from the Apoſtolick 
See, and that if (not to: foment the evil) it had been decreed, That Money ſhould 
not be carried to Rome, to the end, War might not be made upon the Kingdom with 
its own blood and ſubſtance, that had been eſtabliſhed by way of proviſion, as long as 
the Popes ſhould perſiſt to oppoſe the lawful Succeſſors of the Crown ; That he did 
not intend, nor mean, there ſhould be any innovation 3 but to maintain Ecclehiaſtical 
Matters, aud the Religion and Priviledges of the Gallique Church, in the fame being 
he had found them at his coming to the Crown: And finally, he cauſed the Council to 
decree, That the Biſhops every one in his own Dioceſs ſhould create the Adminiſtra- 
tors of Spiritual Matters, and that where the Biſhopricks were vacant, the Metropos 
litan ſhould ſupply that defect 3 and for want of him, the neareſt Biſhop 3 which did 
exceedingly quict the minds of the Catholicks, and did alſo for ſome time ſtop their 
rdolutions. , ; 

In this interim Matters of War went not on more ſlowly than the Councils and 
Treaties of Peace 3 for the Duke of Mayenne, being cured of his indiſpoſition at Rowen, 
was come foxth with part of his Forces to lay fiege to Ponteax de Mer, a place, which 
becauſe it was near, did incommodate and ftraiten the Commerce of that City 3 and on 
the other. fide , Monſieur de Villars was likewiſe gone to beliege the new Fortreſs of 
Duillebauf, to open totally the paſſage and navigation of the Seine, being diſpleaſed 
(beſides the impediment and inconvenience of it) that the Hollanders and Engliſh 
ſhould neſt themſelves in that place, very opportune to receive their Ships, and ſeated 
in the midſt between his Governments of Havre de Grace and Rowen, moleſting and 
endamaging both of them. | 

The King , who was, yet in the confines of Normandy, diſpatched Colonel Grills 
thither with one thouſand and five hundred French Foot, and the Sicur de Bouquetaut 
with an bundred Gentlemen of that Country, deſiring no leſs to keep that place, than 
his Enemies did to drive them out of it; The Fortifications of it were yet imper- 
fect : for though the Holand-Fleet had wrought diligently at them, . yet the time had 


; Not ſerved to bring them to perfeRion 3 ſo that the Bulwarks were not faced with 


Stone, and. the: Ramparts not only of ſimple Earth not well ſetled, but were hardly 
above a mans height, though they were molt skilfully drawn out, and «diligently de- 
ſigned by. expert Artiſts. 

Villars preſently planted five Pieces of Cannon to batter an Half-Moon, which de- 


| fended the Gate that ſtood toward the Land 3 and having got together a great num- 


ber .of Country-people, who followed his name voluntarily thorow the whole Coun- 
try, he approached with a Trench, and began to ſap in ſuch manner, that he got uns 
der the Hall-Moon, and brought it into ſuch a condition, thac, it was caſfie to. be aſ- 
faulted. The beſiegers fell on exceeding fiercely at- the firſt 3 but: the number of the 
Defendents was fo great , that the xeliſtance proved no leſs fierce within : and the 


aſſault being renewed the next day, Grillox having left the charge of the defence ” Go 
one 
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lonel Rebowrs, and to the Sieur de Bellebat Governour of the place, allied out ſo furi- 
ouſly on the other ſide with Bouquetaut, that having found no reſiſtance in the Trench, 
he did a great deal of miſchief, deſtroyed part of the Redoubts, nailed two Pieces of 
Artillery 3 and if Villars his Cavalry, with Captain Boroſey, and Captain Perdriet being 
alighted from their horſes , had not run unto the danger , the Trenches would have 
been utterly taken , and the Infantry defeated : ſo Grillsx after many hours being got 
in again with much ado, Monſieur de Villars knowing the weakneſs of his Forces, and 
deſpairing of doing any good , raiſed the ſiege the next day, and returned to Rowen, 
Mattenccz was the principal cauſe of this diforder : for if he had not diſmiſſed the 
Swiſſers, there would have been ſuch a Body of an Army before Quillebzuf, that per- 
haps the ſiege would have ended another way. 

The Duke of Mayenne had better ſucceſs at Pontearu de Mer : for having laid ſiege 
unto it, and fortified his Trenches well with Redoubts cqually diſtant, he ſecured the 
weakneſs of his Forces in ſuch manner, that the Artillery being planted, and having 
begun to batter, the Governour, who had not ſo great a ſtrength as thoſe of Quillebenf, 
took a reſolution to ſurrender, ſaving their goods and perſons 3 and on that fide the 
paſſage remained free to bring Victual into Rowen. | 

In this time the Duke of Parma, not only troubled with his wound, but alſo with 
another wonted indiſpolition, by which he was going apace into a Droplie, reſolved 
togo to the Baths of Spaw in Flanders, and to carry back with him the greater part 
of the Army, to provide for the affairs of thoſe Countries, and particularly of Friſe- 
land, where the States of Holland daily made great progreſs. Yet he left fix hundred 
Foot more than ordinary in Paris, being intreated ſo to do (againſt the Duke of May- 
enne's will) by the Legat and the Spaniſh Miniſters, and three thouſand Foot more, 
Italians and Walloons, with fix hundred Horſe , which were to affiſt in the quarters 
about Paris, at Soiſſons and in Champagne ; the Command of which (though the Duke 
of Guiſe aſpired to it, and ſued for ic very earneſtly) he gave to the Sicur de Roſne, 
with the title of Camp-Maſter-General, and with order expreſly to obey the Duke 
of Mayenne, being reſolved at this time to give him all poſſible ſatisfaions that might 
keep him firm to the party, and alienate him from all praCtices of Peace. 

With theſe Forces and thoſe of the Province, Monſicur 4e Roſney went before E/- 
pernay, a Town ſeven leagues from Chalons, of a moderate circuit, but of an ancient 
form, and in the condition it then was, not fit to make refiſtance againſt any reaſon- 
able fiege 3 thinking that it being taken, he might, by filling it with men, much ſiraiten 
and incommodate Chalons , where the Parliament: rclided, with a greater number of 
perſons, eſpecially that Town being ſituate upon the current of the River Marne. The 
ſiege was ſhort: For being violently battered, and a great breach being made in: the 
Walls, which were very old, and fell without much trouble, the Sieur de St. Etienne, 
who had not a Gariſon ſufficient to defend the weakneſs of the place, yielded ic up 
without ſtaying for the laſt experiments. 

The King, who having left Normandy was come to the confines of that Province, not 
having had time to relieve that place, afſoon as he knew it was taken, reſolved, that he 
would recover it, more to ſhew that he regarded the conveniencies of the Parliament, 
than for any other reſpe& : Wherefore having ſent the Duke of Nevers, and the Ma- 
reſchal de Byron before, he, according to his cuſtom, running at large over the neigh- 
bouring places, came even to the Walls of Chalons. The Sicur de Rofne had with won- 
derful great diligence made up the Walls that had been broken down by the late Bat- 
tery, and had carefully cauſed Trenches and Ravelines to be made, conſidering well that 
the King would ſet himſelf without delay to recover what was loſt. There were in the 
Town fix hundred French Foot, and as many Walloons of the Count de Boſſus Ter- 
tia, and about fixty Horſe, many ſmall Pieces of Artillery, and a convenient quan- 
tity of Ammunition 3 and the Country people of thoſe quarters being gathered roge- 
ther, laboured continually to better the Works. The. Kings Infantry came before the 
Town upon the Six and twentieth of Fuly 3 and being ſuddenly quartered, the Mare(- 
chal de Byron would needs advance with twenty Horſe to view the fituation, and the 
Works which the Enemy had made for their defence : But he was ſcarcely come upon 
the way that leads to the Town upon the South-fide , when a Cannon-ſhot (among 
many which the defendents fired at random) taking him at the rebound inthe midſt of 
his body ſhattered him in ſuch manner,that without ſpeaking one word, he fell ſuddenly 
from his horſe dead upon the ground. The loſs of this Commander was unſpeakable: 
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for all the Kings affairs depended upon his prudence, experience, diſcipline and va- 


' lour 3 and not only the charge of the Armies reſted wholly upon his ſhoulders , but 


matters of Government, counſels of State, Treaties with Princes, and the particular 


-affairs of the Kingdom, were all ordered by his advice, in ſuch manner , that thoſe 


who were partial to him, attributed all that had ſucceeded proſperouſly, either in War 
or in other affairs, to his endeavours 3 and thoſe that flattered him more boldly, pub- 
lickly called him The King*s Foſter-father, And truly it cannot be denied by whoſo- 
ever was preſcnt at thoſe affairs that happened ſucceſſively from the Kings coming to 
the Crown, to the time of Byron's death, (which were the moſt difficult, moſt impor=- 
tant, and, as a man may ſay, the Foundations of his Reign) but that in the prudence 
and vigilance of this man, conſilted all the life and' ſpirit, not only of counſels, but 
alſo of enterpriſes and ation. But yet thoſe that emulated him, forbore not to at- 
tribute many diſorders to his fault 3 and particularly, that not defiring for his own ends, 
that diſcords ſhould be quieted, but that the Wars ſhould continue, becauſe, while - 
they laſted, he governed the Rings mind, and all the affairs of the Kingdomn, and not 
ſtirting much for matters of Religion, (for which from his youth he had ſhewed 
himſelf to care but little) he was the occafion that not'only the Civil Wars continued; 
with ſo great a both publick and private ruine, but that the King with arts and pro- 
miſes deferred the ſo neceſſary effet of his Converſion, He was ſlain in the begin- 
ning of the ſixty and fifth yeat of his age, being cntire in mind, ſtrong in body, full 
of carcful diligence, and indefatigable in Military exerciſes. 

After his death, the whole charge of the Army remaining to the Duke of Nevers, 
the ſiege of that Town began tq be ſet in orderz and the King having received the 
news of what had happened, after he had ſpent many hours in tears and publick-con- 
dolings, with great celerity moved to return to the Camp. There were alſo three 
hundred Walloon-Foot of Berlozte's Tertia come from Kheimes to enter into the Town, 
for the relict of the beſieged , the conſervation of that placc ſeeming to be of great 
concernment to the Confederates. Theſe marching that way, and being already ncar 
their entrance, were overtaken by the Baron de Byron, who,” to revenge his Fathers / 
death, had ſet forward to the Camp before all the reſt 3 and not willing to pretermit 
that occaſion of cutting thoſe Foot in pieces which he found in the field without any 
convoy of Horſe, ran furiouſly to aſſault them. The Foot were not at all diſmayed, 
being part of them Pike-men, and the reſt Musketiers and Fire-locksz and getting 
into a hollow way, ſhut up on both ſides by two high Banks of Earth, as it were by 
two Ramparts, made an halt, and facing about, fiercely received the charge of the 
Horſe with their Pikes, and in the mean time their Cotnpanions mingled among them 
with their ſhot, failed not to fire inceſſantly upon them 3 { that two Captains of Horſe, 
and many Gentlemen being killed, it ſeemed very diflicult to force them : Monlicur 
de $t, Luc came up with another Squadron of the Kings Cavalry, which marched to» 
ward the Camp, who thinking it a great ſhame that ſo few Foot ſhould make re- 
fiftance in the tield, ruſhed forward to make the ſame attempf 3 but being re- 
ccived with the ſame conſtancy, he was repulſed no leſs than the others: And 
much worſe did it happen to Monſicur de Gizry, who came up laſt with the Light» 
Horſe for going to make the ſame charge, he left his own Lieutenant dead upon 
the place, with above ſixty of his men 3 ſo that the Foot being no longex moleſted 
with the Cavalry, came out of the hollow way, and went up an Hill all full of Vines 3 
from whence, without delay, they were to march down to the Moat of the Town to- 
wards the Welt corner : But in this time, the King himſelf coming coming up with 
the reſt of his Forces, and ſeeing the affront his Horſe received from ſo ſmall a party 
of Foot, ran forward-gallopping to the very edge of the Moat 3 and though the 
Town ceafcd not to play both with their Artillery and Vuskets, yet paſſing ſwittly by, 
he went tocharge the Foot, who being come down from the Hill, were already got- 
ten into the Plain, whereby their way being ſo cut off, that they could not get under 
the Walls, they were ſurrounded on every fide, and after a long and valiant reſiſtance, 
were at laſt cut in pieces, though with the loſs of above two hundred of the Kings 
tide, and above two hundred more wounded. 

The ſame day he ftraitned the fiege on all fides, and without loſing time, began to 
haſten the taking of the place 3 and becauſe the befieged had laboured all thoſe days 
that were paſt to fill their Moat with Water, that they might gain more time to bring 
their Works to perfeRion , he imployed his firſt ſtudy to divert the Water another 
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way, which ſpent three days time 3 but the paſſage was no ſooner opened to drain 
the Moat, when the Baron de Byran, impatient to ſtay for-the effe& of the Artillery, 
which nevertheleſs were planting by the induſtry of Monſieur de St. Luc, gave a ſca- 
lado to a great Tower, newly made defenſible by thoſe within, and being come up 
cloſe together, ſo that they fought only with their Swords, he renewed the aſſault fo 
obſtinately , twice or thrice, that at laſt he carried it with great laughter on both 
ſides 3 but whilſt in lodging his men there, the Earth was throwing up to ſhelter them 
from the Town, he was fore wounded with a ſhot in the ſhoulder. That Tower, and 
the other defences being taken one after another, the Artillery having made an open 
breach in the old Wall, the defendents began to remember that they had not ſufficient 
Forces to ſuſtain the aſſault z and therefore having ſent to capitulate the ſecond day, 
they concluded to march out free with their Baggage, but to leave their Colours, which 
the King by all means would have, in reſpe& oft the Spaniſh Enfigns of the Count de. 


Boſſs, which for reputation the King deſired to have in his power. The Town was ir 


delivered up into the hand of the Duke of Nevers, Governour of that Province, up- 
on the Ninth day of Augnft. | 

From Eſpernay the Army went to take in Provins, a City of Briez which. for the 
unequalneſs of the ſituation, and the greatneſs of its circuit, was not very defenſible, 
being full of Gardens and Vineygrds, very thinly led, and very ill provided of 
Souldiers 3 and yet things proceeding ſlowly, and the fiege not preſſing, all the reſt of 
the _— was ſpent about it, and it came not into the Kings power before the ſecond 

September. 

Tie next thing that lay fit for the Army to befiege, was Meaux 3 whereof, as being 
nearer to Paris, and opportune to ſtraiten that City, not only the Parifians were exceed- 
ing jealous, but even the Duke of Mayenne himſelf, who being come to Beanvais, dif- 
patched the Sicur de Vitry thither with Eight hundrcd Foot, and Three hundred Horſe, 
who together with the Sieur de Kantilly, Governour of the Town, and with the ordi-. 
nary Gariſon, laboured in ſuch manner, that it was made very defenſible z which the 
King conſidering, and judging, that the taking of it would be difficult, and a work 


of time, reſolved (paiſing beyond Meaxx along the bank of the River Marne, which. 


leads to Paris) toraifea Fort in the middle of the River, in an Iſland called Gournay, 
to'the end, that ſtanding betweer both, it might hinder their commerce-and the na» 
vigation of the River, whereby. without loſs of time in befieging Meaux, he might 
reap the ſame, or perhaps greater fruit. This was the thought of the Duke of Nevers,. 
who having had the care of executing it, applied himſelf to it ſo diligently, that with- 
in a few days the work began to riſe apace, the Fortification being made in the likeneſs 
of a Star with five acute Angles, and an high Platform raiſed in the mid. The King 
with his whole Army was quartered upon the Bank of the River, where forcing the 
Peaſants of all that Country round about, and making his Foot Souldiers work by 
Companies in their turns, he endeavoured to have the' Fort made defenſible. | |, 

On the other ſide, the Parifians anxious becauſe of that impediment, which would. 
bring them into a worſe condition for matter of victual, and increaſe that dearth to ex+ 
tremity wherewith the City was already much afflicted, ceaſed not to ſtir up the Duke 
of Mayenne to oppoſe the raiſing of that Fort, . ſo prejudicial to the common intereſts z 
nor did the Duke defire leſs than they, to be able to oppoſe it 3 but the ſmall Forces 
he had with him conſtrained him to proceed ſlowly : For it was neceſſary. firſt to ſtay 

till the neighbouring Gariſons were drawn together 3 and after they were met, the 
Count de Colalto's Germans, who were many Pays behind, mutinied againſt him, and: 
without them he could not move with any hope of good ſucceſs. The Germans at 
laſt were quicted', a certain ſum of money being paid them but in the mean time, 
many days were paſt , whereby the Duke of Nevers had ſo much the more leiſure to 
bring the Fort into a. poſture of defence 3 and ſo much the more difficult became the 
atternpt - of hindering it 3 and yet the Duke advanced on the. other fide of the R- 
ver; intending to fight and to poſſeſs an Abby , which ſtanding over the River, he 
might afterward batter the Fort from thence as from a Cavalier 3 but the Sieur de 
Praſlin, and the Count de Brienne, being in it with a very great number, both of 
Horſe and Foot , they skirmiſhed hotly for the ſpace of two whole days together, be- 
fore the Duke could ſeat himſelf in'a convenient place to oppugn it, and as ſoon as 
the Artillery was brought and planted, the King appeared (who had been indiſpoſed 
lome days at Sts Denis ) at whoſe coming a Bridge _ being put over, a 
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in the Abby was ſo re-inforced, that thoſe that defended it, were not content to ſally 
fiercely every hour to skirmiſh with the Army of the League, but had alſo lodged them- 
ſelves with .many trenches in the field , and with them had brought themſelves even 
under the Dukes Redoubts,and to the ſame Poſt where the Artillery were placed; wheres 
forc it appearing not only difficult , butjin a manner altogether impoſſible to gain the 
Abby defended by ſo numerous a Gariſon, and rclieyed, and ſuſtained from the Kings 
Camp by the conveniency of the Bridge of Boats, the Duke not perfiſting obſiinately, 
retired to quarter in the Village of. Conde, there to expect the Sicur de Roſxe, and Co- 
lonel St. Paul, whom he had ſent for with the Foreign Forces, and with thoſe of the 
Province of Champagne , judging it impoſhble to oppoſe the Rings Army, if his own 
were not much encreaſed by che arrival of thoſe Supplies but having expeQed them in 
vain, from the 16. till the 22 of September, he retired at laſt to Meawx, without being 
able to hinder the Ry of the Fort 3 from whence (that he might not loſe his 

e might give ſome caſe to the afflicted Pariſians) he went 
after not many days to befiege Creſpy, a place of the —_— of Valoir, and having ta- 
ken it without more diſpute, he made the paſſage more cafic and more ſecure for = 
quantity of vidual , which might be carried into Peris from that fertil Country round 


about. 
While the Heads of the Parties entertain themſelves with theſe petty ations, one to 
fizaiten the City, the other to enlarge it from want of proviſions, the Treaties of each 
fide went on with more; heat. than matters of War, The Kings mind was intent upon 
the affairs of Rome, having from the Popes Equity and Prudence conceived great h 
that he might reconcile himfelf to the Charch 3 but he wiſhed rather, that the buſineſs 
ſhould paſs by way of Compoſition and Agreement, than by means of Humiliation and 
Pardon 3 and therefore deſired, That the Venetian Senate and the great Duke of Thuſs 
cany ſhould interpoſe as Mediators, to negotiate that Reconciliation with the Apoſto- 


7 lick Sce: The treaty whereof ſtanding thus in ſuſpence, withheld the minds of the 


Catholicks, till the end were feen, and did not alienate the Hugonots, who were not 
yet ſure that che agreement would be effeted , but were rather full of a reaſonable 
that that manner of treating at Rome would not bring forth any fruit at all. Car- 
dinal Gondi having conferred with the King in his paſſage, and baving with his paſport 
taken his voyage thorow' the places that were of his party , had made ſome ſtay 
= IE dchring that ſome of the Cardinals might firſt be gained by the Great 
 o F | : 
- The Marquiſs de Pifzny took his journey at the fame time, and having paſſed the , 
Alps, was come to Deſenzano upon the lake of Garda, aiplace belonging to the Repub-# 
lick of Venice, to procure that the Senate, by means of their Ambaſſador, might fir 
break the yce in wer ro Treaty with the Popes: But theſc attempts were yet, . 
very unfeafonable : for the things that were Rill ated im Frexce by the Kings Council | 
and the Parliaments of Towre and Chatons, (where they had damned the Popes Bulls, 
and che Commidion given concerning the Legation of the Cardinal of Piacenza, and 
mafy other Declarations of ſuch-like nature) gave fmall ſign of the Kings Repentance 
and Converſion, and had put the Pope as it were in aneceſkty of proteGing the League, 
and of reſenting thoſe injurious demonſirations which had been attempted againſt him 
with fo lictle xeſpe&, as well for the ſecurity of Religion, as for the reputation of his 
own perſon :' nor could he yet ſecure himielf chat the King, who for the time paſt had. 
been ſo obfiinate in his belief, could fo all of a ſudden ſincerely turn Catholick 3 but he 
doubted that it was a meer fiction, to cRabliſh him(elf in the Kingdom 3 and there- 
fore he judged it to be his office, by length of time, and by many Arguments and Con- 
jeQures, -to make himſdlf certain of his inward Converfion, that he might not com- 
pleat the deſtruction of Religion by a precipitate determination , and fach a one as 
was lietle feemly for the dignity of his Perſon, and chat opinion the World had con- 
ceived of him. To this was added the power of the 'Spaniard, who poſlefſed the 
greater part of the Cardinals ; the obligation the Pope himſelf had to that party, which 


had broaght him to the Papacy : whereupon he was neceſlitated to carry himſelf very 
dexterouſly with them; the humour of chat Court, which cannot endure thoſe things 
that feem to it prejudicial to the Ecclefiaſtical authority, and to the Majeſty of the 
Church, and bclides theſe; the Kings misfortunes before Rowen, which were then freſh, 
and divulged with the additions of fame , made the: Treaty unproper, and by no 
means opportune at that preſent. And the Dake of Mayenne, who had given I 
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ſome liberty to favour the Kings Converſion with the Pope, thinking it as lawful for 
him to deceive his Enemy, as it had been lawful for bis Enemy to break his word with 


him, and' to divulge the ſecret of thoſe Treaties that had paſſed in confidence of pri- 
vacy, being now more than ever entered again upon. his old deſign by the means of 
Des Portes and the Biſhop of Lifiewx, his Agents in that Court, he did both by deeds 
and words, to his power, oppoſe thoſe things that were treated in favour of that Con- 
verſion. Wherefore the Pope being reſolved not to give any ſcandal concerning him- 
ſelf in the beginning of his Papacy 3 and not finding things in ſuch a condition , that 
with the ſecurity of Religion , and the decency of the Apoltolick See , he might lend 
an car to what was propounded, having ſhewed his reaſons to the Venetian and Flo- 
rentine Ambaſſadors, he wrote unto the Legat to give the Cardinal of Gondi notice 
that he ſhould not ſtir out of France : which Commiſſion being arrived late, found him 
already departed : whereupon, having afterwards heard that he had paſt the moun- 
tains, he diſpatched Father Aleſſandro Franceſehi of the Order of Preachers, his Chap- 
kin, to meet him, and to forbid him in his name to come any further 3 for he was re- 
ſolved, he being a malignant Cardinal, and an adherent to Hereticks, neither to ſee 
him, nor hearken unto him: and by the means of his Nuncio reſiding in Venice, he 
cauſed the Marquiſs of Piſani to be reſolutely adyertiſed, that he being ſuſpeRted of 
Herefie, having followed and fought for an Heretick , ſhould by no means enter into 
the State of the Church 3 for if he did, he ſhould be forced to proceed againſt him. The 
Cardinal, who was at Ambrogians, a place of the Grand Duke's near Florence, not at 
all diſmayed at the Popes ſo reſolute advertiſement, deſired the Frier to give it him at 
length in writing, and with him diſpatched his Secretary to Rome, to clear himſelf of 
thoſe things that were objected againſt him: He ſhewed that from the beginning he 
had not been willing to ſubſcribe unto the League as he had been defired, becauſe, be- 
ing an eye-witneſs, he ſaw, and by long practice in the cuſtoms of France, knew that 
Union was not ſet on foot by true zeal and ſincere affeRion to Religion, but to palliate 
the ambition of the Great Ones, and to cover the interefts of State, which it was not 
fit for him, being a Clergy-man, to give his aſſent unto, nor to make himſelf miniſter 
of other mens patfions and affe&tions : That he had made his excuſe about it to Pope 
Sixtus Quintxs, who being made acquainted with the truth, had taken his determination 
in good part: That if he had treated with the King of Navarre during the fiege of Pa- 
ris, to free the City from the extream miſery of hunger, he had done it with the con- 
ſent and leave of. the Apoſtolick Legat : That if he at that preſent had treated perſo- 
rally with the King himſelf, he had done it that he might not put himſelf in danger of 
being made a priſoner in his journey, and of being obliged afterwards, to the diſre- 
putation of his quality, to meet and treat with him by force : That he had obeyed the 
intimation which the Legat Segs had ſent after him to the confines of Lorain; for he 
had given him notice , that if he meant to rreat any thing in favour of Hereticks, or 
of the King of Navarre, he ſhould/not come to Rome 3 whereupon, he having no ſuch 
intention, had continued his journey : That he marvelled the Pope ſhould refuſe him 
leave to come and proſtrate himſelf at his feet, to render him due obedience 3 where, 
ifhe were guilty, he might not only reprehend, but alſo puniſh him: That he was ready 
to give a particular true account of his ations 3 and if he were found in a fault, he refuſed 
not to undergo ſuch chaſtiſement as he deſerved : That his intention was to come to 
Rome,to make the Pope acquainted with the calamities and miſcries of France,which per- 
chance were not ſincerely repreſented to him : That asa Prelat and Biſhop of France, and 
3 a Cardinal, he came to let him know,there were above forty Biſhopricks vacant, the re- 
venues whereof were enjoyed by Women, Courtiers,Souldiers, and perſons far from the 
Epiſcopal profeſſion 3 and that in the mean time,the poor Souls were diſperſed without a 
Paſtor: That he thought himſelf obliged to repreſent unto him, that the Curates of Pa-+ 
'riſhes, Prieſts and other Clergy-men, ning Gavungs their proper FunQtion and the 
are of Souls, were buſicd in bloodying their , and living in the profeſſion of Arms ; 
That he ſhould feel his Conſcience burdened, if he did not let him know the danger fo 
noble, ſo great a Kingdom was in, of becoming ſchiſmatical, unleſs ſome courſe were ta- 
ken for the ſafety and union of it : That this ſeemed to him to be the duty of a good 
Chriſtian and a um Catholick, not of an Heretick, nor of a fayourer and promoter of 
Herefies ; That if his Holineſs had been pleaſed to hear his opinions concerning the diſ- 
cords and calamitics of France, he would have told them, and ſubmitted them to his 
moſt grave and prudent judgment z and if he weeds have impoſed him filence;he o__ 
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| have held his peace, fince for his patt, when his Conſcience was once diſcharged, he 


intended not to paſs 'any farther.- - 

Theſe reaſons boldly ptopoſed 'by the Secretary, who was brought in by the Flo« 
rentine Ambaſſador, made a deep impreſſion in the Pope,” who having from this man, 
and from the diſcourſes of the Venctiati Ambaſſador, comprehended many particulars, 
was confirmed in his opinion, either with the full conſent of every one, to raiſe one of 
the Princes of the Blood unto the Crown, or elſe that perhaps one day he might with 
the honour of the Apoſtolick See, and the reſtauration of all the Orders of France, ſee 


the King of Navarre reconciled fincerely to the Charch, and all the diſcords of the 


Kingdom compoſed in that point. Burt becauſe this hope was yet weak and obſcure 
in the uncertainty of the future, -nor did he think-it fit either to precipitate the natu- 
ral courſe of things, or utterly to forſake the League, (which, if for nothing elſe, ſerved 
at leaſt for a ſpur and neceſſary infirument of the Kings Converſion) he reſolved to 
perſiſt yet in that mamer of appearance he had begun, in the mean time dexterouſly 
and with convenient patience promoted the ſecret of his thoughts. Therefore, though 
ina ſhort writing to the Cardinal of Picenze divulged in print, he declared that he 
deſired a Catholick King and an Enemy to Hereſie ſhould. be elected, and that he ab- 
horred that one who ne rs in his errours ſhould be admitted to the poſſeflion 
of the Crown, and therefore made ſhew toconſent alſo to the aſſembling of the States, 
to cbme'in the end to a good and wholſom eleQion 3 yet he diſpat his Nephew 
the Pronotary Agzcchi to the Legat himſelf, giving him ſectet advice to carry himſelf 
very dexterouſly and very cautiouſly, and not-to fuffer that in the Aﬀembly of the 
States, Votes ſhould either be forced or corrupted , but that mens wills ſhould be free, 
and their voices not interefſed : That he ſhould not permit the eleQtion of a King, who 
was more like to kindle 'diſcords, than to put an end to the War : That he ſhould en- 
deavour no wrong might be done to any one : That that courſe ſhould be taken, which 
by the moſt eafie, moſt ſecure way, and with the leaft novelty that could be poſfible, 
might produce Peace 3 and that he 'ſhould not be over-ſcrupulous, but yield what he 
handſomly might, to time, and the nature of affairs and provided Religion were ſe- 
cure, he ſhould paſs by many other conſiderations in the order and manner of treating: 
Admoniſhing him finally, That this was a buſineſs of ſo great importance, as could 
never be ſufficiently pondered and examined 3 and that therefore he ſhould keep him- 
felf from haſty teſolutions, and from ſpecious counſels, and that without other reſpe&, 
he ſhould aim only at the quiet of Souls, and at the ſervice of God. The Pope be- 
lieved theſe Inftructions, without any further Declaration, would be ſufficient to the 
prudence of the Legat, to cauſe moderate proceedings in the States, and to make him 
underſtand; that he ſhould not carry'the eleQion for a Foreign King, about whole efta+ 
bliſhment, longer and more ruinous Wars would necefſarily enſue, than ever yet 
been 3 but chat, if with the honour of the Apoſtolick See, and the Security of Rel 
gion, he could either eftabliſh a King of the Houſe of Bowrbox , or compoſe the dif- 
cords with the King of Navarre, it would be a much better and more expedient de- 
termination. But the Legat giving himſelf wholly over to the will of the Spaniards, 
by whom he hoped to' be raiſed to the dignity of being Pope, (fince the favourable en- 
deavours of the Catholick King, being in good earneſt added to the merit of his la- 
bours, he thought himſelf in a condition to attain it)' and having by his long reſidence 
in France,” and by converſation with the Pariſians already contratded a partiality tothe 
League, and an enmity to the King, was either ſo blinded by affeRion, that he could not, 
or ſo drawn by his own deſigns, that he would not underftand che Popes meaning, and 
therefore ſet himſelf with all his power to advance the enterpriſes of the Spaniards. 
But the Duke of Mayenne being by his Secretary des Porter, and by the Biſhop of 
Lifienx, advertiſed in part of the Popes moderate Commiſſions, judged, that his mind 
imclined to favour him, and that thoſe words of cauſing a Catholick King to be eleRed, 
who'might be a Defender of the Church, and an Enemy to Hereticks, but ſuch a one 
as might be eſtabliſhed with the general approbation, without commotion or ſubverſion, 
pointed at his perſon 3 and therefore firmly hoping he ſhould have the Popes favour, 
and by conſequence the Legats 3 and that the attempts of the Spaniards were not to- 
mented by them, having looſened himſelf from the Treaty of Peace, he turned his mind 
wholly upon' the affetnbling of the States, being intent to do it in iſuch manner, that 
it might fucceed to the advantage, and ſecure. eſtabliſhment of his Aﬀairs. For-this 
purpoſe he had with exceeding great diligence hbouted, that the-Depntics _ _ 
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ſcle&ted, might not be of thoſe that were taken with the gold or promiſes of the Spa- 
niſh Miniſters, but of his dependents; and where thoſe could not be had, he at leaſt 
obtained, that they ſhould be for the ma men of good underſtanding, affeQio- 
nate to their Country, and the general good, — that ſuch would hardly con- 
deſcend to-a Foreign King, and one that was not of their own Blood. The place 
where this Aſſembly of the States was to be held remained to be reſolved on 3 and the 
Spaniards, who deſigned at the ſame time when it ſhould be convened, to make the 


1592. 


Duke of -Parma enter into France, and draw near with the Army to back and colour | 


the Catholick Kings pretenſions, defired principally, that it might be the City of Soi/- 
ſons. The Duke of Lorain propoſed the City of Rheims, (as neareſt to him) from 
which the Spaniards did not much diſſent. But Preſident Fearrin, and the Sicur de 
Villeroy counſelled the Duke of Mayenne to reduce the Aﬀſembly into the City of Paris, 
without having regard to the length of the journey, the danger of the Deputies, or 
to the incommodiouſneſs and dearth of viQual, to give content and ſatisfaRion to the 
inhabitants thereof, who were wonderful carneſt to have it ſoz and had need after (6 
many calamities to be comforted and kept faithful : And moreover to make the Con- 
gregation of the States more publick and more famous by the quality of the place, and 
not to put the Cities of Rheims or Soiſſons in danger 3 for it was conſidered, that the 
Duke of Parma coming thither, accompanied according to his cuſtom, with firong 
Forces, might cafily force the Aſſembly to his will, and make himſelf Maſter of thoſe 
places, which would be hard for him to obtain in Paris, as well by reaſon of the great- 
neſs of it, and the number of the people, as becauſe it was further from the Frontiers, 
and all ſurrounded and encompaſſed with the Kings Fortreſſes , full of ſtrong Gariſons, 
which upon all occaſions might be called to hinder any violence that ſhould be offered 
to the City, or to the States. Beſides this, the City was better inclined than ever it 
had been in former times 3 for the pernicious power of the Sixteen being weakned, 
the Government remained in the hands of the wonted Magiſtrates, ele&ted with great 
care by the Duke of Mayenne himſelf, and the Incendiaries not being there, they quie- 
ted the minds of the people without thoſe inſurreQions that were wont to diſturb all 
bufinefſes: Moreover, the Parliament reſiding in the City, might ſerve as a fit inſtru- 
ment to treat and hinder many things. 

- This determination did very much diſpleaſe the Spaniſh Miniſters, and they oppoſed 
it at the firſt, ſhewing the neceſſity of the Duke of Parme's being thete, whocould not 
advance fo far into the Kingdom,and withdraw himſelf f far from the Frontiers 3 and 
arguing alſo, that the great number of the Deputies would increaſe the dearth and ne- 
celſity of the Parifians. But the objeQion concerning the Duke of Parma was remo- 
ved by his death 3 and the intereſts of the Pariſians was not put into conſideration, for 
they themſelves perſwaded the Spaniards to deſift from interpoling any hindrance, be- 

'cauſe the City eſteemed it to be for its advantage and profit, and much more for its 
honour and reputation, that ſo famous an Aſſembly ſhould be made in their City, they 
intervening and aſſiſting in ic. * The Cardinal Legat aſſented alſo to this opinion, as 
well not to incommodate himſelf with the expence of new journeys, as becauſe he 
thought by the heat of the Parifians to bring the Aſſembly to make eleRion of that 

King, who ſhould be of greateſt ſatisfaRion to the Apoſtolick See, and to the inten- 

tions of the King of Spain, Wherefore the Duke of Mayenne having left the Govern- 


ment of the Army to the Sieur de Roſxe, by him created Mareſchal and Governour of 53, 


the Iſle of France, went to Paris with a.ſmall retinue, and there with his preſence, and 
with his words labourcd to comfort the afliQed people for the dearth of viQtual, and 


the interruption of commerce and trading in the City, ſhewing them, that within a * 


few days there would be ſome courſe taken in the Aﬀembly of the States, and conve- 
nient order ſetled totally to free the City, and eaſe it of its preſent neceſſities 3 ſiriving 
with liberal promiſes, and by honouring and cheriſhing every one, (eſpecially the Ma- 
piſtrates of the City, and the Preachers) to gain the good will of the people, which by 
his late ſeverity he feared he had wholly loſt. at 

' It was not without great reaſon that the Duke of Mayenne hoped at laſt to trarisfer 
the Crown upon himſelt and his Poſterity 3 for conſidering the preſent eſtate with due 
regard, it was clear, that neither the Union of the Crowns, nor the EleQion of 11- 
fanta Tſabells (things laboured for by the Spaniards) would ever be endured by the 
French, who by no kind of intereſt, by no kind of praQice, could ever be brought to 
ſubmit themſclyes to the Empire of their natural Enemies 3 and though ſome particular 
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men, corrupted with money, or by the expeQation of places and honours, had accom- 
modated their guſt unto it 3 yet the general, which was more powerful, would never 
have been perſwaded by any means: Wherefore theſe pretenſions failing , and being 
excluded, he thought (and reaſon told him ſo) that the Catholick King could not con- 
cur more willingly to the cleGion of any other than his own perſon 4 ſince, if either 
the Duke of Lorain, or the Duke of Say ſhould be eleRed (as the report went) by 
the party that they ſhould make, new States and power would be added to the Crown 
of France, with the augmentation whereof, it was likely the Catholick King would 
not be well pleaſed, but rather that it ſhould decreaſe in ſirength and greatneſs; he did 
not ſee that the Catholick King could expeQ to draw greater fruit from his paſt labours 
and expences, than in chuſing him 3 who by reaſon of the necd he ſhould have of him 
to eftabliſh himſelf inthe Kingdom, would be conſtrained by neceſſity. to content him, 
and to condeſcend to many things which the reſt 'pexhaps would not ſo cafily conſent 
to, - The ſame he judged of the Pope 3 who, as far from intereſts, and full of that 
moderation which he made ſhew of , would more willingly yield' to him than any 
other, not to deprive him of the fruit of his fo great labours, conſidering that he alone 
had ſuſtained the Catholick party, and- the Cauſe of Religion, - which no other, either 
by authority or prudence could have been able to ſuſtain. He ſaw the French generally 
inclined and diſpoſed in favour of him, by reaſon of his authority in the party, where- 
of he had fo long been the Chief; and that between the Dignity and Office he now 
poſſeſſed, and the full power of King, there was no other difference but the title, he 
already holding the adminiſtration of affairs as Lieutenant of the Crown : He knew 
that not one of the reſt of! his Family could equal himſelf to him , cither for valour, 
merit , experience or authority, and that the ſole ſhadow of his will would confound 
and terrific them all. Tothis was added the diligence wherewith the Deputics had 
been eleed to his advantage, the inclination of the Parliament, newly (by the puniſh- 
ment of the Sixteen) by him reſtored to its being, the dependence of the Council of 
State, and the art of managing this deſign, in which Conditions all the reſt were in- 
comparably inferiour to him. 

. . The @me conceit had the Duke of Parma, who (after that his counſel of overcoming 
things with patience, and drawing matters out in length, was no longer hearkned to 
in Spain) thought the eleQion of the Duke of Mayenne more profitable for the Catho- 
lick Kings affairs than that of any other man; becauſe he might be eſtabliſhed with more 
facility, leſs charge, and more advantageous Conditions : wherefore he writ into Spain 
about it, and it appeared that in the courſe of the buſineſs he would have favourcd his 
affairs, cither becauſe he ſo judged it profitable for King Philip as he demonftrated, or 
(as the other Minifters aid )- becauſe he defired not that the Spaniſh Monarchy ſhould 
increaſe to ſuch a height, and come to the only one in Chriſtendom, without counter- 
poiſe or oppoſition. But his death, which happened upon the ſecond day of Decem. 
ber, in the City of Arras, after a long painful ſickneſs, did ſomething vary the ſtateof 
things, as the Spaniards then ſaid, to the advantage of the Catholick Kings affairs 3 
but, as it appeared afterwards by the effeQs, to their notable damage : for the repu- 
tation of his name being removed, which had already brought the humour of the French 
as it were into obedience, they neither much eſteemed the other Spaniſh Commanders 
and Miniſters 3 nor were the Miniſters themſelves - equal ta him either in knowledge 
or authority 3 and having conceits: and opinions different from thoſe which he pru- 
dently nouxiſhed in his mind , and wherewith, he had managed the buſineſs till then, 
they went on afterwards with ſuch a precipice, that the Catholick Kings affairs took an 
impreſhion very different from what they held at that preſent. But the Duke of May 
enne, with the loſs of him, loſt alſo much of his hopes 3 and ſeeing the other Miniſters, 
particularly Diego d' Tvarra, utterly averſe from him, he began to doubt he ſhould be 
forced to take another reſolution, and thought to guide his buſineſſes with more art and 
caution than he had formerly done. Nevertheleſs the Convocation: of the States was 
advanced fo far, that it could no longer be deferred : and it was neceſſary to aſſemble it, 
as well not to break abſolutely with che Spaniards, as to ſatisfie the Popes importuni- 
ties 3 but moſt of all, becauſe the Deputies were already ele&ed, and many of them 
upon their way to Paris. . 

Theſe things happened Anno 1592, in which year various fortune had with divers 
accidents troubled the other Provinces of the Kingdom. Monſieur de la V alette Go- 
vernour of Provence, had in the beginning of the year laid ſiege to Rochebrune, a place held 
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in that Province by the Duke of Saveyz and after he had in vain battered it many 
days, being reſolved to remove his Artillery, and plant them in another place, where 
he had diſcovered the wall to be weaker , and the paſſage to go. on to the aſſault more 
eafie, began new Trenches to plant his Cannon'there 3 about:which Work whilſt he la- 
bourcd in perſon to haſten the perfeting of it, he received a Musket-ſhot in the head, 
and being carried into his Tent, died within a few hours.. A Cavalier who (having 
ſagacity of wit, joined to valour and undauntedneſs of mind) had with flender For- 
ces, honourably, without loſs, ſuftained the much ſuperiour power of the Duke of $45 
voy. When he was dead, Provence remaining without a Governour on the Kings part, 
Monſicur Les Dignieres, who was: wont to help in thoſe necoflities , left the care of 
Dauphine to Colonel Ornano, and -haſted thither with his uſual diligence, and _— 
joined the Forces of chat Province to his own, with infinite expedition made himſelf 
Maſter of all the Towns and Caſtles ſeated upon the banks of the River Vare, which 
divides Italy from France z and then having ſuddenly paſt the River, and thrown down 
the Fortifications raiſed by the Duke, to hinder the entrayce' into his Territories, he 


with wonderful cterrour to the people pilkged all the Country. to the very Walls of 
Nizza 5 and having repaſſed the River, ſet himfelf with ſacceſs to take in 


the neighbouring Caſtlesz yet not thinking it fit to afſaule either 4iz, Marſtilles, or the 
principal Cities, becauſe he had neither Army nor preparations ſufficient to' undertake 
any of thoſe enterpriſes. £25 

Bur while he ſtays in Provence, the Kings affairs received exceeding great damage 
in Dawpbine: for Monſicur de. ros Governour of Valence (whatſoever the occa- 
fion was) agreed to put that City into the hands of the Duke of Nemours, and of his 
Brother the Marquiſs de S#. Sorin Governour for the League in thoſe parts 3 which 
being executed without impediment, the Duke of Nemoxrs, intent to follow the pro- 
ſperity of his fortune, battered and took Se. Marcell, and after that, many other places, 
which being diligently fortified, had hindered the Forces of the Leagues from joining 
on that fide with the Duke of Savey. Wherefore Les Diguieres being, by this diverſion 
conſtrained to depart out of Provence, left the field open to the Duke of Savoy, who ha- 
ving paſt the Vare, and recovered all the places that had been taken from him, advanced 
to lay fiege to Antibes y which Town ftanding upon the Sea, 'and for the famouſneſs of 
the Port being very conſiderable, was taken by him, though with difficulty and length 
of time. 

But Les Digneres being, returned into Daxpbine, removed him out of Provence by 
diverſion, as he by the means of the Duke of Nemoxrs had been diverted before : for 
having rallied an: Army rather good and expert than numerous, he reſolved to paſs the 
Alps, and carry the War into Fiedmort 3 and having overcome Mount Geneare, the or- 
dinary Paſs to condu& Armies on that fide of the mountains, he eplarged himſclt along 
the valley of Peroſs and the Marqueſate of Salxzzo, with ſo much noiſe and tcrrour to 
the people, that the Duke leaving the charge of Provence to Count Franceſco Martinen + 
go, was forced to come to remedy the defiruttion of his Country. The quality of the 
place Rteep and mountainous, begirt with rocks and clifts, and encompaſſed round about 
with the Alps, eſpecially ina ſcaſon when Winter in thoſe parts was already growing 
on, ( for it was about the end of September) hindered the progreſs of Arms, and di 
not ſuffer the Armies to encounter with all theis Forces :: and yet the French having, 
taken Peroſa, and the Tower of Luſerne, advanced as far as Briquers 3 and having 
had intelligence that the Dukes Commanders gathered part of their Army at Vigone, 
reſolved to affault the Camp before all their Forces were drawn together: ſo having, 
advanced by marching all night, upon the fourth of OGober in the morning they ſud- 
denly affaulted the Townz where, by reaſon of the difficulty of the ficuation, and the 
reſiſtance of the defendents, the toil was long, and the conflict dangerous yet the Sa- 
voyards being but few, and the place of it ſelf but weak, they were defeated, fix hun- 
dred Souldiers ſlain , many Commanders taken , and ten Colours of Foot 3 and the 
French being returned victorious to Briguerss, with wonderful diligence to forti- 
fie that place, which being made defenſible by the forcing all the men of thoſe quar- 
ters to work, they left a good Gariſon init, and advanced toward Sakezzs, (at ſuch 
time as the Duke was already come with > ny gr FTE on are 
more important emterpriſe to attempt, applied themſelyes to take Covers, a mountainous 
place detended by a very Tower, ſituated juit above it : but while they with 
art and induſtry ſtrive to get neat it, and to plant the Artillesy, the Duke paſling another 
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« «way, marched by night: to aſſault Briqueras, judging that. the Works not being yet fi- 
niſhed, it would not be very hard to get it from the Enemy 3 and it being taken, they 
remained! invironed in ſuch manner, that in the nartow Paſſes of that Valley they 
might"eaſily be defeated: but he found a brisker refiſtance than he expected 3 where- 
fore, after 'a:moſt fierce'afſault of four hours, he reſolved to retire , 'knowing that the 
- -French were ſo near, that it could not be long before they came to relieve their men z 
Which proyed very true: for Mopſieut Les Digaieres, leaving the place beſieged, which 
.was but little, and might be blocked up with a few, went with the reſt of the Army 
whither he was guided-by the noiſe of the ſhot, which ratled aloud among the moun« 
tains: but having found the Duke was departed from Briqueras, he reſolved to follow 
him- ſpeedily 3 and having overtaken his Reer-guard near a Village, as they were paſ- 
ſing a certain Rivulet,- aſſaulted it ſo violently, that he diſordered the laſt Squadrons of 
Cavalry. - The reſt of the Army made a halt, and $kirmiſhed furiouſly for many hours, 
till being all tired out, and the night drawing on, the Duke retreated to Vigone, and 
Les Digateres returned to Cavors, where the Tower and Caſtle being extreamly batter- 
cd, at/af} ſurrendered:3 and he having!over-run and pillaged thoſe Valleys, being hin» 
| dered: by the Snow and the: coldneſs of the weather from proceeding to other enter- 
move priſes, marched back into Daxphine about the end: of December. »: 
not of  Butthe, Duke of Eſpernon was come into Provence 3 who having heard of his Bro- 
ing into. Pro \thers death, and being deſirous to keep that Province, the Government whereof had 
Vee rec <14 Deen given him by King Heiry the Third, in which he had ſubſticuted the Sieur de 1; 
the rowns held V/alette, went thither with all his Forces, and without much diſpute recovered Antibo, 
Se Dukes? and: reduced into his power'all the Towns as far as the River Vare, which by reaſon 
the River Yate Of their weakneſs were a prey ſometimes to the one fide, ſometimes to the other 3 and 
though many in the Proviace, even of thoſe that were of the Kings party, did not fol- 
low him 3 yet he truſting to the Forces he had brought, applied himſelf diligently to 
? ſubject all the Towns to the obedience of his Government. 
neion Siph- * The Kings affairs went on alſo proſperouſly in the Provinces of Guaſcogne and Lan- 
Fexſe, lays £#edoc 3: for Antoine Scipion, Duke of foyeuſe, Brother to Anne, who was ſlain in the 
ſiege ro V"!le- Battel of Contras, and chief Commander for the League in that Province, having ob- 
mee umex. tained many. Vieories , taken many places, and made his name formidable in thoſe 
bas. ,  -- quarters, had at laſt befieged Villemar, a Fortreſs not far from Montauban, with a de- 
fign as ſoon as he had taken it, and ſpoiled all the Country about , to ſtrengthen alſo 
 Montauban it ſelf, the ſecure receptacle , and for many late years the ſetled ſtanding 
quarter of the Hugonots. But the Duke of Eſpernon paſſing at the ſame time with his 
Army to go into Provence, and having ſtept a little out of his way to relieve that place, 
-Foyeuſe knowing himſelf inferiour in firength, aroſe from the ſiege, and went: to the 
Towns of his own party , till the Duke of Eſpernon being gone on his journey , he 
thought he might opportunely venrure to Villemur, and proſecute his begun deſign. 
Monſiear de, 1 NEre Were in Villemuy Three hundred Foot, a very weak Gariſon,to ſuſtain ſo ſharp 
withmen into a fiege 3 wherefore Monſieur de Temines who was in Montauban, being reſolved not to 
Flemur. ſuffer the beſieged to periſh without relief, went from-thence with Two hundred Fire- 
locks, -an hundred and twenty Cuiraffiers, and a ſele& number of Gentlemen, by ways 
that were not ordinary , and thorow ſecret uneven paſſages got into the place , deli- 
ring rather to labour in the: defence of Villemwr, than when it was loſt to be put to de- 
fend the Walls of Moxtanuban. The Duke of Foyeuſe having taken the Outworks, and 
made his approaches to the Moat , planted Eight pieces of Cannon, and with them 
battered the Wall very furiouſly , and not failing in any thing that was the part of a 
valiant diligent Commander , being abundantly furniſhed from Tholowſe with thoſe 
things that belong unto a ſiege, ſtraitned it in ſuch manner, that the danger was al- 
ready urgent; and a ſpeedy reſolution was neceſſary, either to relieve the beſieged, or 
let them periſh : -Whereugon Henry d* Anville, Duke of Momorancy, Governour for the 
King in that Province; not willing to receive that affront before his own face, gathered 
the Forces ye had together, and having called to his aſſiſtance the Gentry of Au- 
verge which. were near, diſpatched Monſieur de Lacquer, and with him the Steurs 
de Chambaut and Momtoyfon, to the end, they might endeavour either to raiſe the ſege, 
or to. rdieve 'the Town with powerful affiſtance ſome other way. Theſe made their 
Rendezyous at Bellegarde z which the Duke of Foyeuſe having heard, left his Infan- 
try-to continue the ſiege, and he himſelf with che Cavalry, and a certain number of 
Fire-locks, ren fiercely to aflault them. The encounter at the firſi was hot and furious, 
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whereupon they of the King's fide began to be put in diſorders but s having 
cauſcd two Culverias to give fire, as alſo two other lefſer Pieces, which they had ta- 
ken out of Montawban, ftope the aſſailants in fiich fort, that at laſt they drew off with- 
out having wrought any further effect, and the Duke of Foyewſe returned to his quat- 
ter, continuing the fiege with ſo much ſecurity, and ſo much contempe, that he quarter- 
ed his Cavalry fcatteringly in the Villages about, to the 'ead, that in the Rerility of 
that Country, they might be move commodiouſly furniſhed. But the Viſcount de Gor- 
don being come to athli them of the King's party, they being increaſed in courage and 
in ſizength, (for chcy had One thouſand cight hundred Horſe, and little 1efs than four 
thoakand Foot) reſolved ſuddenly to fall upon the Dukes Trenches, judging , that if 
the brſicged ( as they promiſed themſelves from the valor of Monfiear de Temines ) 
ſhould fally 
and put reli 
cember at night) entered into a Wood, 
16 Valemur, they arrived fo unexpedtd ly the next 

Foyewſe his Camp, that they entered the firk Trenches, 
guarded them, : had time to ſtand to their Arms. The Dutte having heard of the 
caemies coming, and the flight of his Guards, ſem Two hundted rs on 
borſt-back before, to hold the cacmy in play, and giving {gh by Three Canron-ſhot 
to his Cavalry to haſten to the Camp, fiood hrm with his'Forces in Battalia between 
the firſt and ſecond Trench, to receive the afſault of the Royallifts, who enconraged 


othe place, With this deſign, betng (upon the Nineteenth of De- 
which largely ſpreading it ſelf, reaches near 
to aſſault the Dake of 
re thoſe chat negligently 


the proſperity of that beginaing, charged them valiantly; and were no leſs fiercely 
oY The conflict laſted with great uncertainty of the ViRtory for the fpace of 
an hour and an halfy but in the mean time, Monkeur de Temines with the greater part 


vf the Garriſon, ſallying at the Skitgates of the Fortreſs, and having drawn up a ſmall, 
but a valiant Squadron, fell upon the Rereof the Dukes tam Body , which hardly 
made any reſiſtance z, fo that not being able to ſuſtain the vielence on both ſides, the 
Iafantry took flight, and ran without op, to paſs over a Bridge, which for the conve- 
niency of the Camp they had cauſed ro be made of Boats over the River Tr : But the 
Bridge being weak, and the croud exceeding great, it broke under fo great a weight 
and the men upon it in a miſerable contution were all drowned. The Duke, who be- 
ing got a Pad-nag, had uſcd all the eadeavors of a good Commander to ftop his 
men, made his retreat with a tew Gentlemen, &iJl fighting till he came ro the bank of 
the River, where he found the Bridge already broken, and his men drowned 3 where- 
upon, being nellitated to paſs the River upoa the ſame Nag, he was carjied away by 
the Water, by reaſon of the weaknels of his Hozſe, and for hafte to ger;over, fell in- 
to the midſt of the ſtream, and was drowned with no 1eſs misfortune, than his Forces 
had periſhed ia cheir flight. In the mean time the Cavalry was got « at the 
warning of the three Cannon ſhot 3 but the General being dead, and their Trenches 
taken every where, they endeavoured to ſave the relicks of them that fled, and retired 
without troubling the Enewy. Thus the Camp of the League being routed, with the 
loſs of a Thouſand men, Two and twenty tnligns, and all theit Artiltery, Valenner re- 
mained free from the fiege, and the Kings Forces much ſuperior in that Province. 
|But matters proceeded very differently in Bretzagge. The Prince of Comy, Comman- 
der in chief of the Army in Poidox, and the Country of Maine, was joyned for rhe de- 
fence of the Kings party with the Prince of Doxebes, Governor of Bretapne, and they 
had joyntly reſolved to beliege Craon, a great ſirong Town ſeated upon the Confine 
that divides Bretagne from the other Neighbouring Provinces in which, there being a 
very great Garriſon, ic over-ran and pillaged all the Country about. Wherefore , ha- 
ving gathered together all their Forces, they ſet themſelves about this enterpriſe ; one 
on the one ſide, and the other on the other ſide of the River, which running through 
the midſt of the City, divides it into two parts 3 but as it commonly cones co paſs,that 
where more than one General commands in Armies, things alwayes £0 on, not onely 
flow and coldly , but alſo diſorderly and contuſedly, the fiege very hopefully begun, 
was delaid and protratted ſo long, that the Duke of Mercaver had time tbo dtavy his 
Forces together to relieve that place, as he much defired : For which putpbſe, having 
ſent for the Spaniards from Blaves, and gathered together all his Horſe and che Gentry 


_ them on the other ſide, chey might cafily paſs through the Trenches, * 
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of the Country, having alſo raiſed Two thouſand Breton Firelocks, he marched with 


toward Craon, at the time when the Prince of Comi having diverted the wa- 
ter out of the Moat on his fide, and the Prince of Domber battcting fiercely on the 
Dddd other, 
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to hide them from the-Enemy. But the Duk 
tire, had ſpeedily paſt, the River without r 


other,the beſieged were brought in danger of not being able to make good the firſt af- 


. faults. At the Dukes advancing, the Princes not judging it good for their Armies to be 


divided, with the River between them, reſolved, That the Prince of Dombes ſhould 
repaſs the River, and joyn with the Prince of Cont: in the ſame quarter, which was 
done before, the Enemies arrival 3 but- with fo little cixcumſpeQtion, that not to de- 
prive themſelves of the conveniency of repaſling the River, either through inadver- 
tency, careleſneſs, and ſomething elfe, they left-the Bridge ſtanding, and very weakly 
guarded, which they had made upon Boats over the River about a League below the 
Town. - The Prince being paſt over,/'and the Armies reunited, they deſired to free 
themſelves from the incumbrance of their great Artillery z wherefore having without 
loſs of time drawn them off from the Wall, they ſent them before to Cheſteau Gonticy, 
whicher they had deſigned to retire, and their great ſhot, which by reaſon of the nam- 
ber of them, and their haſte, they could not carry away, they buried in divers places 
e Mercenr, who finding the Bridge en- 
ce, marching in gallant order, adyan« 
ced ſo quickly, that the Princes had. ſcarcely raiſed-their Camp, and fet the Army in 
Battalia. to:draw off, when the Sicur de 'Bazs-Dawphin , . who led the Vanguard of the 
League, appeared in the Field, and began to ſend forth his Light-horfe toward them. 
Many of the moſt expert Commanders, and particularly Charles of Moxtmorency, Lord 
d Anville, condemned the: Counſclof retiring in fight of.the Enemy, arguing,that there 
was no example of any, ſuch reſolution, but had ever beenpernicious to Armies ;-it 
not being poſſible but. that the one ſhould retire with terror apd' diſorder ,, and' che 
other advance with violence and boldneſs : wherefore. they were cf opinion, that ſtand+ 
ing firm in the/ Poſt they held, and drawing, (if they had ſo much time) a Trench 
before the front of the. Army, they ſhould fioutly- expect the'enemies affault; and 
that recalling the Artillery, which was not gone very far, they ſhould turn furiouſly 
againſt them. The Prince of Dombes'did in great part aſſent to this advicez but the 
Prince of Conty, ſupexiour in authority and years, and who commanded in chief, be-' 
cauſe he was upon the confines of his own Government, ſent to tell-him that he ſhould 
retire, according to the order already appointed, becauſe, being inferiour in Force, he 
would not endanger that Army and all the neighbouring Countries : wherefore march- 
ing before with the Vanguard led by Hercule de Roban Duke of Montbaſon, and with 
the Batcel which he himſelf commanded, he left order that the Prince of Dombes ſhould 
come after with the Rere-guard : but; he, ſtraitened and followed at the heels*by the 
Enemies Cavalry ( for, not onely their Van-guard preſſed him, but alſo the Duke of 
Mev-:eur with the whole Forces had overtaken him) 'was at laſt conſtrained to ſtand, 
and facing about, to cloſe up againſi, the Enemy, whoſe boldneſs he repreſſed for a 
while, ll, being ſurrounded with ſo much a greater number, and being forſaken by his 
men, after he had ſhewed all the proofs of a valiant reſolute Commander, he was fain 
(being in a manner left alone) to retire, quitting the paſſage to the Enemy, who hierce- 
ly proſecuting the courſe of their Victory, fell upon the Infantry, which retired very 
diſorderly, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the wayes : whereupon, without ſo much as 
making the leaſt ſhew of defending themſelves, they were deſtroyed and diſſipated in a 
very ſhort ſpace, there being an exceeding great ſlaughter made of them by the Light- 
horſe and the Spaniſh Foot. The Prince of Conty, without ever turning his face, came 
with his Cavalry untouched to Chaſteax Gontier in the evening, whither the Prince of 
Dombes came up to him a while after, with no more but Eleven Horſe. The Artillery 
left upon the, way by thoſe that had the charge of conduting it, fell all into the Ene- 
mies hands and the Gentry, as ſoon as they were come fate into a place where they 


- could not þe purſued, disbanded of themſelves, and every one ſeverally betook himſelf 


to the ſecurity of his own houſe. This defeat, which: happened the Three and twen- 
ticth of May, weakned the King's Fotces in thoſe parts ſo much, that not onely Cha- 
fteau Gontter being quitted by the Princes who retired further into the Country, 
but alſo Maine and Laval, with all the neighbouring places, came into the power of the 
League. The Princeof Conty retired into the Country of Maine, and the Prince of 
Dombes by a different way went back to Rennes and the Engliſh, wounded and dif- 
armed, got into the Suburbs of Vizre, leaving the poſſeſſion of the field for many dayes 
to the Duke de Mercaur. | 

The Mareſcal 4' Aumont was already appointed by the King to be Governor of Bre- 
$agne: for the Prince (whom from henceforth we will call Duke of a 

| | ; 
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had already ſucceeded his father in the Government of Normandy, and for his Lieute- 
nant had choſen Francois de Eſpinay Sieur de $t Lac, a man, who, by the readineſs of 
his wit, the ornaments of learning, and his vglour in Arms, was riſen toa very high 
eſtimation 3 who, having gathered Forces from all parts, and made a levy of Foot in the 
Country of Browage, of which place St, Luc was Governor, haltened their coming, be- 

cauſe the Duke of. Mercewr having taken'the Caſtle of Maleſtrois, prepared himſelf to be- 

ſiege Vitre, a conſiderable Town, in the conſervation whereof the ſum of affairs conſiſt- 

ed. The King's Commanders having drawn their Forces together, at their firſt coming 

beſieged Mayne,a City more great than ſtrong z and having gotten it upon conditions, 

ſtood doubtful whether they ſhould paſs forward to meet the D. of Mercexr, or ſtay to 

attempt Rochefort,a wonderful firong place, which did incommodate all the places there- 

about,and particularly the City of Angiers, At laſt, at the importunity of. the people, 

and of the Gentlemen that followed them, they reſolved to try what they coald do 

upon that place : but the taking of it proved ſo difficult, being, defended by the Sicur 

de $2 Offange,that after Two thouſand and five hundred Cannon-ſhot, and the loſs of 
much time, and the beſt Soldiers of the Army, the rains of Autumne falling, and the 

Duke of Mercexr's reliet drawing near,they were at laſt conſtrained to riſe without ha- 

ving obtained their intent. But the Duke having held the Enemy in ſuſpence, by ta- 

king ſeveral ways, and by making ſhew of turning,ſometimes to one place, ſometimes 

to another, came ſuddenly, to Quintin, whither 700 Germans were gotten, who were un- 

der the command of the D. of Montpenfier in thoſe parts3 and having found them un+ 

provided of thoſe things which were requiſite to make a long defence, he forced them 

to yield, with expreſs conditions to go out of the Province, and not to ſerve any more 

apainſt him a thing which proved very hurtful to the King's affairs; for he had no 

Foot that were more forward, more expert, nor better diſciplined than they. 

The loſs of the King's party was augmented by the defeat of the Engliſh who bein 
( as they till are wont ) afflicted with grievous diſeaſes, and brought to a very was 
eſtate, had obtained leave of the Duke of Montpenfier to go to Danfront in lower Nor- 
maudy, to change the air, and to recover their ftrength by reſt : but being ſet upon in 
the way by the Sicur de Boir-Danpbin, with the Garrifons of Laval, Craon, Foxgeres, 
- and of the near adjacent places, they were fo ſhattered,that of ſo great a number, hard- 
ly 200 remained alive. 

On the contrary, the affairs of the League in Lorain went on unſucceſsfully : for, 
while the Duke of Boxillon, who had taken Stenay with a Petard , and poſſeſſed ſome 
leſſer places, at laſt went to relieve Beaumont, belicged by Monſieur d'Ambliſe General 
for the Duke of Lorain : the Armies encountred hercely, and the Lorainers loſing their 
Trenches and Artillery, were utterly routed and diſperſed : after which buſineſs, the 
Duke of Bowillon took Dun ſuddenly, by having likewiſe faſtened a Petard to the gate 3 
and overrunning all the Country without hinderance, had put the Forces of the League 
in very great confuſion. | 


In'this condition of affairs began the year 1593 , the general diſpoſitions of mens 


mindes,as well of the one ſide as the other, being more inclined to the ſetling of af- 
fairs, than to the management of Armes. The tirſt novelty of this year, was the Duke 
of Mayenne's Declaration, made from the December before, but not publiſhed before the 
fifth of Fanrary 3 in which, making known his intention in aſſembling the States of his 
party, he prayed and exhorted the Catholicks that followed the King's party to unite 
themſelves tothe ſame end with him, and to take ſome courſe for the ſafety and peace 
_ of the Kingdom. It waipt 'the tenour following. 


Harles of Loraine, Duke of Mayeznne, Lieutenant-General of the State and Crown 

of France, To all perſons preſent and to come, Greeting. The inviolable and 
Perpetual obſervance which this Kingdom hath had of Religion and piety, hath been 
that, which hath made it flouriſh above all others in Chriſtendome, and which hath 
cauſed our Kings to be honoured with the name of Moft-Chriſtian, and Firſt Soxs 
of the Chxrch ;, ſome of them having, to obtain that ſo glorious Title, paſt the Seas, and 
gone as far as the utmoſt bounds of the earth, with moſt powerful Armies, to make 
War againſi-the Infidels 3 and others of them, fought often againſt thoſe that ſought 
to introduce new Secs and Errors contraty t6 the faith and belief of our fore-fa- 
thers: in all which Expeditions , they were \alwayes accompanied by the Nobi- 
tity, who voluntarily expoſed their lives: Fr to all dangers, to have 
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part in that onely true and ſolid glory of having helped to conſerve Religion in their 
Country, or to eſtabliſh it in places far remote, where the Name and Worſhip of our 
Lord was not yet known :. from whence not onely the fame of the valour and zeal of 


the whole Nation reſounds in all parts, but by the example of it, other Potentates have 
| been ſtirred up to follow in the honour and danger of ſo worthy enterpriſes, and of ſo 
Jaudable atchievements. Afﬀter this ardor, the holy intention of our Kings, and of their 


Subjects, was not at all cooled nor changed, till theſe laſt dayes that Herefie hath been 


ſecretly introduced into this Kingdom , and increaſed in ſuch manner, by the means 
- which every one knows, that there is now no more necd to ſet before our eyes, that we 
are at laſt fallen into ſo lamentable a misfortune, that the Catholicks themſelves, whom 


the Union of the Church ought inſeparably to joyn together, have, by a new prodigi- 
ous example taken Arms againſt one another, and diſunited themſelves in ſtead of 
joyning together for the defence of their Religion: Which we judge to be come to 
paſs by the wicked impreſſions and wonted artifices Hereticks have made uſe of, to 
perſpade them, that this War is not for Religion, but to deſtroy and uſurp the State z 
though we have taken Arms, being moved thereunto by ſo juſt a grief, or rather being 


conſtrained by ſo great a neceſſity, that the cauſe thereof cannot be aſcribed to any 
; Others, than the authors of the moſt.wicked, diſloyal and pernicious counſel that was 


ever given to a Prince though the King's death happened by a blow from Heaven , 
and by the hand of one man alone, without the help or knowledge of thoſe that had 
but too much cauſe to deſire it 3 and notwithſtanding we had made proteſtation that all 


- ouraim and. defire tended onely to preſerve the State, to follow the Laws of the King- 


dom, by acknowledging for King the Cardinal of Bozrbon, the neareſt and hirft Prince 
of the Blood, declared foto bein the life-time of the hte King, by his Letters-Patents, 
verified in all the Parliaments; and in that quality deſigned his Succeſſor, in cafe he 
ſhould die without male-children,which obliged us to confer that honor upon him, and 
yicld him all kind of obedience, fidelity, and ſervice, as our intention was to do, if it 
had pleaſed. God to free him from the captivity he was in : And if the King of Na+ 
varre, from whom alone he conld hope for that good, had been pleafed ( obliging all 
Catholicks ) to ſet him at liberty, to acknowledge himſelf as King, and to ſtay till Nas 
ture had brought his dayes to an end, making uſe of that occaſion to cauſe himſelf to 
be inſtruced,and to reconcile himſelf to the Holy Church, he ſhould have found all the 
Catholicks united, and diſpoſed to yield him the ſame obedience and fidelity, after the 
death of the King. his Uncle. But he perſevering in hjs Errors, it was not poſſible to do 
it, if he would remain under. the obedience of the Apoſtolick Roman Church, which 
had excommunicated him, and deprived him of all the rights he could pretend to the 
Crown: Beſides that, by: ſo doing, we ſhould have broken and violated that antient 
cuſtom, ſo religiouſly kept for ſo many ages, and through the ſucceſſion of ſo many 
Kings, from Clowis till this preſent, not to acknowledge any King in the Royal Throne, : 
who was not a Catholick, and Obedient Son of the Church , and who had not pro» 
miſed and ſworn at his Conſecration , and at his receiving the Crown and Scep- 
ter, that he would liveand die in it, defend and maintain it, and extirpate Here 
fie with his utmoſt Forces the firſt Oath of our Kings, whereupon that of the obe- 
dience and fidelity of their Subje&s is grounded , and without which ( ſo zealous 
they were in Religion ) they would never have acknowledged that Prince , who pre- 
tended by the Laws, to be called unto the Crown. A Cuſtomjudged fo holy and ne 
ceſſary for the welfare and good of the Kingdom, by the States held at Bloir in the | 
year 1566, when the Catholicks were not yet divided in the defence of their Religion, 
that it was by them held as the principal and fundamental Law of the State,and it was 
eſtabliſhed by the Kings will and authority, that two of every Order ſhould be deputed 
and ſent to the K, of Navar, and the Prince of Conde, to repreſent unta them from the 
States,the danger they put themſelves in, by forſaking the Holy Church, and to exhort 
them to reconcile themſelves unto it, and 'to denounce unto them,that in caſe they did 
not, it they ſhould chance to ſucceed unto the Crown, they ſhould be perpetually ex- 
cluded as incapable. - Nor is the Declaration which was afterward made at Rowen in the 
year 1588. contirmed in the Convocation of the States laſt held at Blois, that this an- 
tient” Law, and Cuſtom ſhould be inviolably obſerved , as a Fundamental” Law of 
the Kingdom, any thing elſe but a fimple approbation of the judgment given upon 
that -point . by the foregoing States, againſt which he cannot objec any juſt ſuſpi- 
.cion to.condemn or reject their opinion and authority.' So the late King received it for 
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a Law, and promiſed and ſwore to the obſerving of it in his Church , and upon the 
precious Body of our Lord 3 as likewiſe all the Deputies of the States did in the laſt 
Aſſembly, not onely before thoſe inhumane murthers which made it infamous and fa- 
tal; but alſo afterward, when he no longer feared thoſe that were dead, and when he 
deſpiſed thoſe that remained, whom he held for loſt, and in deſpair of all fafery, 
having done it, becauſe he knew himſelf to be bound andobliged tgir by right, as all 
ſuperiors are to follow and conſerve the Laws, which are as the principal Pillars, or 
rather the Foundations of their State. * Therefore the Catholicks of the Union can- 
not be juſtly blamed, who have followed the Decrees of the holy Church, the exam- 
ple of their Anceſtors, and the Fundamental Laws of the Kingdom, which do require 
the profeiſion of the Catholick Faith; as an eſſential and neceſſary quality in that 
Princethat aſpires to the Crown by being next of blood, becauſe he is King of a King- 
dom which is gained to Feſis Chrijt by the power of the Goſpel, which it hath receiv- 

ed (o many ages ſince, and in the form as it is Preached in the Roman Catholick Apo- 
» Rtolick Church. 

Theſe reaſons have made us hope (though ſome appearance of duty retained many 
Catholicks with the late King) that after his death, Religion, the ſtrongeſt bond of all 


other to joyn men together, would unite them all for the defence of that, which ought - 


tobe more dear to them than life : But againſt all humane belief, we ſce the contrary is 


come to paſs 3 for it was eafie in that ſudden moment to perſwade them , That we + 


were guilty of his death , of which we never ſo much as thought; That honor 
obliged them to aſſiſt the King of Navar, who publiſhed, that he would revenge it, 
and promiſed them that he would turn Catholick within fix months 3 and being 
once engaged in it, the injuries which Civil War produces, the proſperous ſucceſſes 
which he hath had, and the ſame calumnics which the Hereticks have continued to 
publiſh againſt us, are the true cauſes that have kept him in. it till this preſent , and 
that have given the Hereticks means to proceed (© far, that Religion and the State are 
in manifeſt danger thereby. And though we long forcſaw the miſchiet this diviſion 
would bring, that it would be the cauſe of eſtabliſhing, Hereſfie with the Blood and 
Arms of the Catholicks, and that this could onely be hindered by our Reconciliation, 
which we for this 'end have ſought with ſo much carneſtneſs; yet hath it never been 
in our power tottain itz ſo much have mens mindes been tranſported and poſſeſſed 
with paſlion, that they. have hindered us trom uſing the means of our own ſafety, We 
have often cauſed them to be entreated , that, they would enter into conferences with 
us, as we offered to do with them, to take ſome courſe in the buſineſs. We have 
cauſed to be declared, both to them, and to the King of Navar himſelf, upon ſome 
propolition made for the quiet of the- Kingdom, That it leaving his error, he would 
reconcile himſelf to the Church, to his Holineſs, and to the moſt holy See, by a true-un+ 
feigned converſion, and by actions that might give teſtimony of his zeal toward our 
Religion , we would molt willingly have added our obedience, and all that is in our 
power, to help to put an end to our miſeries, and would have proceeded with ſuch 
candor and fincerity , that none ſhould juſtly have been able to doubt, but that 
ſuch was our true intention. Theſe overtures and Declarations have been made at 
ſuch times, when we were in greateſt proſperity, and had means to undertake greater 
matters, if we had had ſuch a thought in our mind, rather than to ſerve the publick, and 
ſeek the general quiet. To which he anſwered ( as it is known to every one) that he 
would not be forced by his Subjects, calling the Prayers that were made unto him to 
return into the Church, by the name of force, which he ought rather to have taken in 
good part, and as a wholeſome admonition which repreſented to him his duty, to 
which the greateſt Kings are no leſs obliged, than the meaneſt perſons of all the 
Earth 3 for when a man hath once received Chriſtianity in the true Church (which is 
ours, whoſe authority we will not put in doubt with any whoſoever) he can 
no more go out of it, than a Soldier enrolled can depart frgm. the Fidelity which 
he hath promiſed and ſworn to, - without-being held for a deſertor and violator of the 
| Laws of God and the Church. He likewiſe added to the ſaid Anſwer, That when once 
he ſhould be obeyed and acknowledged by all his SubjeQs, he would cauſe himſelf to be 

inſtruQed in a free general Council 3 as if Councils were neceſſary to condemn an error 

lo often reprobated by the Church, eſpecially by the laſt Council of -Trent,as ſolemn and 

authentick as any.other that hath been celebrated theſe many'ages.And God having 
permitted that he ſhould haye the advantage, _ after the winning of a My 
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the ſame Prayer was reiterated, not by us who were not then in a condition to do it ; 
but by perſons of honor, deſirous of the publick good and repoſe of the Kingdom, as 
it hapned likewiſe in the fiege of Paris, by Prelates of great authority, -who moved by 
the Prayers of the beſieged, diſpoſed themſelves to go unto him to find ſome remedy 
for their miſeries. At which time, if it had been reſolved, 6r rather , if the Holy 
Ghoſt, without whom none can enter into his Church, had fo put into his mind , he 
might have cauſed the Catholicks to hope much better of his converſion, who juſtly 
do ſuſpe& a ſudden change, and are ſenſible in a thing that ſo nearly touches the honor 


" - of God, their lives and-conſciences, which: can never be ſecure under the dominion of 


Hereticks. But, the hope he then was in, to ſubdue Paris, and by conſtquence with 


| the terror of his Arms, and the means which he promiſed to himſelf he ſhould find in 


it, to poſſeſs the reſt of the Kingdom by force, made hitn reje& that Counſel of recon- 
ciling himſelf to the Church, which might have united the Catholicks, and preſerved 
Religion. But after that the City was freed, by the help of the Princes and Lords, of 
a good numberof the Gentry of the Kingdom, and of the Army of the Catholick King 
( who hath alwayes with his Forces upheld this Cauſe (for which we are moſt obliged 
tohim) ſent under the Command of the Duke of Parma, a Prince of happy memory, 
ſufficiently known by the reputation of his name, and of his great deſetts, he ceaſed not 
nevertheleſs to enter into his firſt hopes, becauſe this forraign Army, affoon as it had 

raiſed the fiege; went out of the Kingdom 3 and he having cominanded his own par- 
ty, drew together a great Artny, wherewith he made himſelf Maſter of the field, and 
then cauſed openly to be pubilſhed without difſembling it, that it was a crime for any 
to intreat him, or ſpeak ts him about Converſion, before they had acknowledged him, 
and taken the Oath of obedience and fidelity to him 3 that we were obliged to lay 

down our Arms, to preſent our ſelves before him ſo naked, ſo difarmed , to beſeech 
him, and' to give him abſolute power upon our lives and fortunes, and upon Religi- 

on it (elf, to uſe it or abuſe it as he pleaſed, by our baſeneſs putting it in eminent dan- 

ger whereas by the authority and means of the holy See, the help of the Catholick 


; King and other Poteritates, who affiſt and favour ' this cauſe, 'we have alwayes hoped 


that God would be (6 merciful to us, as to preſerve it ; who all would have had no- 
thing more to do in our affairs, if we had once acknowledged him 3 and this quarrel of 
Religion would have been decided with two much advantage to Hereticks, between 
him the Head and ProteQor of Herefie, armed with our obedience, and the whole 
Forces of the Kingdom and us, who ſhould have had nothing to refit him, but bare 
In addreſſed to a Prince, more defirous to hear thetn, than to provide 

r them; | 

But how unjuſt ſoever this will is, and-though the following of it is the true means 
to ruine Religion 3 yet among thoſe Catholicks that affiſt him, many have ſuffered 
themſelves to be perſwaded, that it is-rebellion to oppoſe him, and that we ought ra- 
ther to obey his Commands, and the Laws of that temporal policy, which he would 
eſtabliſh anew againſt the ancient Laws of the Kingdom, than the Decrees of the hol 
Church, and the Laws of his Predecefſors, from the ſaccefion of whom he pretends 
to the Crown, who never taught us to acknowledge Hereticks, but on the contrary to 
rcjet them, and make War againſt them, and not to hold any to be more juſt and 
neceſſary than it, though it be exceeding dangerous. *' Here let * us remember, that 
he himſelf often took Arms againſt our Kings, to introduce a new Doftrine into the 
Kingdom: That many defamatory Books and Writings were made and publiſhed a- 
gainſt thofe that oppoſed it, and counſelled to extinguiſh the growihg evil betimes, 
while it was yet weak: That then, he would needs have his Arms to be believed juft, 
becauſe for matter of Religion and Conſcience 3 and that we defend an ancient Religt- 
on received into this Kingdom aſſoon as it began, and with which this Crown grew 
till it became the firſt and moſt potent of all Chriſtendom; which we know very well can- 
not be kept pure, inviolable,and without danger under a Heretick King,though at fitft, 
to make us lay down our Arms,and make him abſolute Maſter,he difſemble and promile 
the contrary. Late examples, reaſon, and that which we find every day, ought to make 
us wiſe, and teach us, that Subjes willingly follow the life, cuſtoms, nay and even the 
Religion of their Kings,to maintain themſelves in their favour, and to have ſhare in the 
Honors and Benefits which they alone can diſtribute 3 and 'that after they have cor- 
rupted ſome with their fayours , they have alwayes means to conſtrain the relt 


their power and authority. We arc all men, andthat which hath once been _ fa, 
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lawful, though it were not, ſhall afterwards be ſo again for another cauſe which ſhall 
appear to us no leſs juſt than the firſt that made us erre. Many Catholicks have 
thought, that for ſome conſideration they might follow. an Heretick Prince, and afliſt 
to eſtabliſh him 3 nor hath the ſight of the ruine of CHutches, of Alcars, and of the Mo- 
numents of their fathers , whereof many died hghting to deſtroy the Herefie which they 
maintain.) nor the preſent nor future dangerof Religion, been able to divert them. How 
much more ſuſpected ought his Forces and adherents be co us, if he already were eſta» 
bliſked King and abſolute Maſter ? fince that in ſuch a caſe, every ofe would be {6 
afMicted and tired, or rather ruined with the late unhappy War, that, /provided they 
might but live ſecure in repoſe, and alſo with fome hope of reward, they would chu(e 
rather to ſuffer any kind of trouble, than make oppoſition with danget.Some are of opi- 
nion, that in a ſuch caſe all the Catholicks. wouldunite themſelves unanimouſly to cou+ 
ſerve Religion, and that therefore it would be .ancafie matter to interrupt the deſign 
of whoſoever ſhould attempt Innovations. Certainly we ought to deſire that happi- 
neſs 3 but yet we dare not hope it on ſuch a ſudden: but admit that, the fire being ex- 
tinguiſhed, there ſhould in one inſtant remain no heat. in the embers 3 and that, Arms 
ing laid down, all our hatred likewiſe ſhould be quite extin& 3 yet it is moſt certain, 
we ſhould not therefore be exempt from all other patſiong which ſometimes make us ran 
into errors 3 and that the danger would always hang ovey our heads,of being (in ſpite of 
us)ſubje& to the motions and paſſions of Hereticks, who tinding that they had the ad- 
vantage of having a King of their own Religion, which is as much as they deſire, would, 
by force or art,do whatſoever they had a minde to. - Atd\it the Catholicks at this pre- 
ſcot would well conſider the actions that proceed from their advice, -they might fee it 
clearly enough :for the beſt Cities and Fortreſſes that are taken,are put into their powet, 
and into the hands of perſons who have at all times ſhewed themſelves favourersof them. 
The Catholicks that rcfide in them, are every day accuſed and convicted of ſuppo- 
ſ{d crimes, the ſole, but concealed cauſe thereof being onely the oppoſition which his 
therto they have made againli their deligns, which they by a falſe name call Rebellion, 
The principal Offices fall icto their hands, and it is already comeeven unto the Crown 
The Bulls of our Lord Gregory the Fourteenth,'and Clement the Eighth, full of holy 
Precepts, and fatherly admonitions given to the Catholicks, to ſeparate them from 
Hereticks, have not onely been rejected , but with all contempt trampled upon by 
Magiſtrates, who unjufily give themſelves the name of Catholicks: for if they were 
ſuch indeed, they would never abuſe the ſimplicity of thoſe that are ſo. For to make 
_ . uſe of the example of things done in this Kingdom, at ſuch a time when the buſi- 
neſs was about introducing matters that were againſt the liberty and priviledge of the 
Gallique-Church, is very different from our cafe, the Kingdom never having been re- 
diced to ſo great, an unhappineſs ( ſince it received the Faith ) as to endure an Heres 
tick-Prince , or to ſee any of that quality pretend right untoit: and if they thought 
thoſe Bulls had any difficulties in them, they, being Catholicks, ought to have proceed- 
ed by Remonſirances, and with that reſpect and modeſty which is due unto the Holy 
See, and not with ſo much contempt, and ſo many blaſphemies and impieties as they 
did : but perchance they thereby intended to ſhew thoſe, who know how to be'betcer 
Catholicks, that ſmall reckoning is to be made of the Head- of the Holy Church , to 
the end that they may afterward be ſo much the more eaſily excluded. In evil, men 
proceed by degrees3 they alwayes begin with that which either is not evil, or at leaſt js 
evil in a lower degree the next day they riſe higher, and at laſt arrive at the top of 
all, Thence it is that we know God to be highly incenſed againſt this poor defolate King» 
dom, and that he will yet puniſh us for our fins, fince that ſo many ations; which tend 
to the raine of our Religion, have not been able to bend them, nor the maty and often 
repeated Declarations made by us (eſpecially within theſe few dayes) that we will re. 
fer our ſelves in all things to what it ſhould pleaſe his Holineſs and the holy See to 
determine concerning the King of Navarr*s Converſion, if God gave him the grace to 
leave his errors which Declarations ought certainly to give undoubted teſtimony of 
our innocency and fincerity, and juſtifie our Arms as neceſſary for our own fafety, Yet 
they forbear not to publiſh, that the Princes united for the defence of Religion, tend 
onely to the ruine and defiruction of the State z though their ations, and the Propo- 
fitions made by the common conſent of them all, eſpecially of the greateſt that ailiſt 


us, be the true and moſt ſecure means to take away the cauſe and means from” 


whoſoever ſhould aſpire to it. The Hereticks have nothing elſe to lay hold of, bur 
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the Cathalick King's relief, which they complain of, and look upon with an evil eye, 
and would take us to be better Frenchmen, if we would forbear making uſe of it 3 or 
x0 ſay better,noxe eaſieto be overcome, if we were diſarmed, To which it ſhall ſuffice 
us to anſwer thew, that Religion affliied and put ivto exceeding great danger in this 
Kingdom, bad-need to find our that ſapport, that we are bound to publiſh this obli- 
gation, and. £0 xemember. it for ever 3 .and that imploting the aid of ſo great a King , 
an Ally and Confederate of this Crown, he hath not requited any thing from us 3 and 
we likewiſe 0n,our parts have not made any Treaty with any whoſoever within or 
withaut the Kingdom, in diminution of the Greatneſs and Majeſty of the State, for 
the conſeryation whereof we would precipitate our {elves willingly into all kind of 
dangers,ſo it were not to make an Hevetick maſter of it; a wickedneſs which we ab- 
hor, as the greateſt and moſt abominable of all others. And if the Cathoficks who 
afliſt chera could but lay aſide this paſſion, depart from Hereticks, and joyn them(ctves, 
not with vs, but with the Cauſe of our Religion, and in common ſeek remedies to 
preſerve jt, and to provide for the (afery of che State, we ſhould without doubt, find 
the conſeryation of both, and it would not be in the power of trim that bad an iN in- 
tention, thereby to prejudice the State, nor co make utc of ſo holy a Canſe, as of n ſpe- 
cious, but unjuſt pretence, to gain honor and authority. We therefore beſtech and 
conjure them in the'name of God, and of this very Church ( wherein we proteſt we 
will alwayes live and die) to ſeparate chemſelves from Hereticks, and confider , that 
while we are oppolit to one another, we cannot take any remedy that will not be dans 
gerous, ayd ſuch as will make this whole State ſuffer very much before it can do any 
at all : Whercas on the contrary, our reconciliation will make every thing caſie, 
and will quickly make an end of our mifcries. - And to the end, that as well the Prin- 
ces of the Blood, as the Officers of the Crown, and others, may not at all be kept back 
or hindered from applying themſelves to ſo good a work, out of a doubt that th 
ſhall not be reſpe&ed, acknowledged, and honoured by us, and the other Princes a 
Lords of this party according to their merit ; We promiſe upon our faith and honor, 
provided they ſeparate themſelves from the Hereticks, that we will do it ſincerely, af- 
ſuring them, that they ſhall find the ſame reſpec and reverence from us and them 
that follow us But we beſcech them to do it ſpeedily, and cut the knots of fo mas 
vy difficulties which canngt be diſentangled, it they forfake not all things to ſerve 
God and his. holy Church, and if they lay not before their eyes, that Religion ought 
to paſs before all other reſpes and conſiderations, and that prudence is no longer to 
be ſo called, when it makes us forget our firſt obligation. And, to proceed with more 
mature advice, we give them to underſtand, that we have prayed the Princes, Peers of 
Frauce, Prelates, Lords, and Deputies of the Parliaments, and of the Cities and Towns 
of this party, that they would be at the City of Paris upon the Seventcenth day of 


_ themoneth of Jawwary next, to chuſe joyntly, without paſſion or regard of the inte- 


reſt of any whoſvever, the Remedy which we thall judge in Conſcience to be moſt pro- 


. fitable for the conſeryation of Religion and the State. To which place, if rhey ſhall 


think fit to ſend any body tomake overtures there, which may conduce to ſo great a 
good, they ſhall find all ſecurity, ſhall be heard with atk, and with a deſire to 
content them, But if our carneſt requeſt made unto them, that they ſhould lend an 
hand to this reconciliation, and the near and inevitable danger of the ruine of this 

tate, have not power ſufficient over them, to excite them to-have a care of the cam- 
mon ſafety, and that we be conſtrained, becauſe of our being, abandoned by them, to 
have xecourſe to extraordinary remedies againſt our intention and defire z We proteſt 
before God and Men, that the blame ſhall be attributed to them, and not to the United 
Cathglicks, who have laboured with all their power to preſerve this common Cauſe 
with good inteligence , and agreeing minds, and with the counſdH. of themſelves, 
wherein if they would labour with good affeQions, the hope of a compleat quiet would 
be near, and we all ſecure that the Catholicks united together againſt the Hereticks, 
their ancient enemics, (whom they have been accuſtomed to overcome) would quick- 
ly ſee an cud of the War. We alſo pray the Gentlemen of the Parliaments of this 
Kingdam to cauſe theſe preſents to be publiſhed and regiftred, ro the end they may be 
known to all, and that the remembrance of them may remain to after times, 
for the diſcharge of us, and of the Princes, Peers of France, Prelates, Lords, Gentle- 
men, Cities and Corparatians, who have united themſctyes together for the conſer- 
vation of their Rebgian, | | a 

it 
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With this form of Declatation, though the Duke of Mayenne firengthtied his 3463, 
tenſions very much, and wonderfully defended the cauſe of his att We did be nt wy 
engage himfelf to the'cleCtion of a new King, but holding things in equal dilance, left 
himſe If a way open, that upon opportunity he might cake any reſolution whatſbever 
time ſhould adviſe, and the quality of affairs perinit 3 for being much dithinifhed iti 


A 


His hopes by the Puke of Parms's death, by the Union which he ſaw betweeh the Le- 
and the Spantſh Miniſters, who he knew hated his perſon, and by the' coricurrence 
of 'the Dukes of Gaife and Nemonrs, who were not likely 'to be faulty ro thetnſelves, 
he intended not to attempt the eleQtion of himſelf, and of his poſterity, except in 
raſe it ſhould ſeem to him not only thatthe might be able ro effe@ it, by the tinmber of 
Votes, and with the general confent 3 but alfo, that he (hould have fach ,” and Ib fe- 
cure Forces and Dependents, that he might not need to fear, being able to tftabliſh 
himſelf i the poſſeſſion of the Crown 3 otherwiſe he was reſblved , either to'ſectle 
himſelf in the full authority of Licutenant General'of the Kingdom, atd to'follow the 
War, if by the means of the States he could mateers to paſs, that he might be 
able to d the enterpriſe with ſmall nes 4 or elſe, if he proved 
pot able to artain to theſe, rather to bring the States to agree with the —_— 
of his Converſion, than ſuffer the K m to \cortie to any other 3 firm tv 
his principle, 'of neither ſuffering the Union of 'the Crowns, nor the difiinion of the 
Kingdom : Which reſolution of his, full of integrity and ſigeerity towards his Coun- 
try, did not only pleafe many of his party, 'but even the King hi (to whom it'was 
known by many conjeQures) could not ſometirmesforbear commending it. - F: 
But the Cardina-Legat and the Spaniſh Miniſters, not well latisfied with his ſo Y. 
ambiguous Declaration, wherein he ſeemed rather to zim at an Accommodation with 
the Catholicks of the co party, than 'at the eleion of a new King, reſolved to 
agree together, and declare their intention perfeQly z and therefore the Catdinal-Legat 
publiſhed a Writing in the form of a Lecte?, of the tenor following. 


P HILI1P by the Grace of GOD, Catdinal of Piacengs, of the Title of St. Oros TatTunten 

frio, Legat « Latere of out Lord, Pope Clement the Eighth; by Divine Providence Nation pav- 

Pope, and of the Apoſtolick See in this Kingdorh : To all Catholicks, of what pre- liſhed by the 

eminence, ſtate or condition ſoever they be, who fbllow the party of the Heretick; and gar, wherein 

adhere unto him, or favour him in any manner whatſoeverz Health, Peace, Love, and Þ< <xborrs the 

the Spirit of better counſel in him who is the true Peace, only Wiſdom, only King, the Kings par- 

only Governour, JESUS CHRIST our Saviour and Redeemer. The \Þ- A Roo 

mance of {© holy and neceſfary a Work as is that which concerns the c and dig- and unite * 

nity which it hath pleaſed his Holine(s to give us in this Rage, is ſo dear unto us, emives 

that we ſhould account our Blood and Life well employed, if they could be helpful to States, to ele 

itz and would it pleaſed God, that it wett permitted to us to go in petſon, not only King, _ 

from City to City, or from Province to Province, but ever'ftom Houſe to Honſe, as of, 

well to give a moſt ceatain proof to all the World of our AﬀeRion, which is known 

to God, as by word of mouth to awaken in you a generous defire, with the ſingular 

piety of your Anceſtors, that is, with the Roman Catholick Apoftolick . Religion; to 

make that proſperous flouriſhing State ſpring up again in France, from whence Hereſie 

hath miſerably cauſed it to fall. But fince that by reaſon of the unhappineſs of the 

times, and the i ents which are but too well known, we cartnot (as it would 

be the intention ot his Holineſs, and our deſire) communicate familiarly with you, we 

have thought it our duty to ſupply that want with this Letter, in the beſt manner that 

is poſſible for us. But if you pleaſe to accept of it, and read it with the (piric of true 

Chriſtians and Catholicks, free from all paſſion, - as it is naked from all artifice which is 

averſe from truth, you will excite in us a moſt pleaſing and firm hope, of being with- 

in a ſhort time able to offer our preſence to you in all parts of this Kingdom, not to 

exhort you any more to what is fit, but to congratulate with you for what you ſhall 

{ valiantly have performed, to the conſolation of all good men. Making no doubt 

at all, but that if entring again into your ſclyes, you will take care to examine yout 

ſelves as you ought, you will need neither Word nor Letter, nor any other exteri 

remedy, to ſettle you again a your former — For then every one of | 

&, thee nes Nerefl alone, as _ the Formtain al 4 Fm dat wv 
ing and dazling of ſpirits is ſprung up in you, w you ma 

ſound a judgment as you were wont, of your ——_ other mens ations. "Then 
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for certain you will diſcover the various Artifices wherewith the Hereticks continually 


labour to withdraw you: from the devotion and obedience, which, as true Sons of the 


Church, :you have ſo religiouſly yielded, till theſe laſt days, to its chief. Head and the 
Apoſtolick See, whoſe Name and. Authority they by all means attempt to.render odious 
and contemptible unto.you, knowing, ; that this point alone, by neceſſary conſequence, 
draws after.it. the, ruing of, the Catholick Religion in France, and the eftabliſhmenit of 
their impiety, which could; not take footing where the Throne of Sk. Peter is reveren- 
ced as it ought-to be. . 'And not to touch any thing here, but what is moſt to our pur- 
poſe, What, likelihoqd is; there to think that the Head of the Chriſtian Church, would 
in part. aſſiſt or conſent /to. the. ruine and deſtruQion of this moſt Chriſtian Crown ? 
What good could he (expect, and what misf6rtune ought he not to fear from thence ? 
Although, this is the principal calumny wherewith they have Iaboured to make you 
abhor the.name and holy memory of the late Popes, howbeit they ſwerved not at all 
from. the., faotiteps of their Predecefſſors, whoſe ſollicitouſneſs for this Kingdom you 
were, wont not long lince with reaſon to commend, as alſo the acknowledgment which 
they .xendred for ſo-mapy, ſo fignal enterpriſes, atchieved by the moſt Chriſtian Kings, 
with, molt fingular piety, Jiberality and valour, for the benefit of the holy See; and, 
to omit more ancient examples, you, cangot ſo ſoon, have forgotten with what applauſe 
and thanks,you. received the notable ſupplies which-were ſent againft the Hereticks, 
from Pizs Duintus .happy, memory,, to Charles the Ninth then your King : Can you 
then. now agcuſe that in! bF Succeſſor, which you approved in him ?  Hereſie is (ill 
the ſame, ſtill pernicious, curſed, execrable 3 and it is againſt that Infernal Monſter, 
that the Vicars of Chriſt, and the Sugceſfors of St. Peter, (not to tranſgreſs in the duty 


of their Office) do wage mortal Wax, and: not againſi the Catholick Kings and King- 


doms, to whom they are Fathers and Paſtors. Ir is againſt it that without exception 
of perſons they do no leſs juſtly than wholſomly employ the Sword of Supreme Juriſ- 
diction which our Lord Jeſus hath put into their hand, to cut off the feſtred putrified 
Members from the body of the Church, to the end that their contagion might not be 
peſtiferous and mortal to the reſt : which nevertheleſs they do as late as they can, mild» 
neſs and fatherly pity ill going befpre in the Office of Sovereign Judge 3 fo that their 
rigour never chaſtiſeth-any; but thoſe that -are incorrigible. But it you pleafe to turn 
your eyes upon other Countries, or rather, without going out of your own Kingdom, 
to conlider what uſage: it hath ever yeceived from the holy Apoſtolick See, you will 
fad, that fince the combuſtion kindled -in it by Herefie, which ill continues to con- 


 ſume it, no: Pope hath omitted any thing that he ought or could do to help to quench 


it. |. The good intelligence which they have ever held with your Kings, and the con- 
tinual aſſiſtance which they have always given them of men and other means, and the 
frequent ſending of Legats hither, do ſafficiently ſhewthe zeal they have ever had, for 
the tranquillity ,. repoſe and: conſeryation. of this moſt noble State. ” Nor were their 


aQions, ever ſuſpeced. gr Al interpreted by you, while, as true Catholicks and French- 


men, you deſired rather to give the Law to Hereticks., than to take it from their 
hand. | You have always found them to be ſuch as need required , till theſe late days, 
that by your diſcords and connivence you have ſuffered Hereſie to gather ſuch footing 
upon you , that now it no longer demands favour of impunity from you as it was 
wont, but begins it ſelf now (as every one knows) to puniſh thoſe, who, more care- 
ful of their Salvation , refuſe to ſabmit themſelves unto their yoke, A firange un- 
happy revolution , which makes you deteſt that as a moſt hainous crime, which you. 
your ſelves have taught othefs tobe a rare and excellent vertue, and which on the 
contrary makes you to.crown vice, which you ought till (as in former times you have 
done) to condemn unto the fire. See what the deadly poiſon of Herelic can do, from 
whoſe touch, ſo many other abſurdities-and ls are bred, which you would 
not deny to be ſpread amongſt you, if you would lay your hands upon your hearts. For, 
to go about to maintain that the priviledges of the Galligue Church extend fo far, as to 
permit that a relapſed Hererick,and one excluded from the Body of theUniverſal Church, 
ſhould be acknowledged King, is the dream of a mad-man, which proceeds from no- 
thing elſe but heretical, contagion. And from the fame original we may likewiſe fay 
have ſprung all the ſiniſter interpretations which .haye been made of the actions and 
intentions of our holy Fathers. But let us ſee a lictle: whether thole of the late Pope 
Sixtus Quintus, which are exprefly deglared by. bis: Bulls - concerning the buſineſs of 
the-molt illuſtrious Cardinal Gaetayo's Legation , can, in any part, be calumalars 
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That Cardinal was ſent by the aforcfaid Pope, of happy metnory, into this Kingdom, 


pot as a Herald or-King at Arms, but as an Angel gf Peace. not to ſhake the founda» 
tions of this State, nor to alter or innovate any thing in its Laws or Policy, but to help 
to: maintain the true, ancient, Roman Catbolick Apefiolick Religion 3. to the end that 
; all Catholicks being united together for the ſervice of God, the publick good, and the 
: conſervation of the Crown, with a mutual unanjmous conſent, might with ſecurity 
and repoſe, obey, and yield themſelves ſubject to one only Catholick and lawful King. 
Naw as theſe intentions were pious, and directed toward the common fafety 3 fo can 
ie not be denied but that the effect and execution of them hath been cadeavoured, as 
well by the ſaid Pope Sixtzs, 'as by Cardinal Geetano 3 not perhaps with that ſeverity 
which according'to ſome mens judgments had been neceſſary; but with all the mild- 
nols, clemency and charity that could be defired from a maſt loving Father towards his 
deareft Children. No fooner-was that wiſe Legat entred into the Kingdom, but, to 
begin to lay his hand in good-earneft to the work, he addxefſed. himſelf at his firſt 
arrival to all thoſe whom he betjeved he ſhould find fo much the moxe diſpoſed to ſhew 
him all favour in the adminiſtration of. his Charge, by haw much greater were theit 
obligations and means to do it: he ſent fome Prelats purpoſely unto them, to confey 
particularly about what might concern the fruit of his Legation: thoſe men, 'as alfo all 
the. Archbiſhops , Biſhops, Prelats ,. Lords, Gentlemen, and others, (with. whom he 
treated, or cauſed to be treated during. his Legation, and'to whom he wrote about 
this matter) can give teſtimony whether he ever exceeded the limits of his Commiſ+ 
ſion, and how much he always proteſted that his Holineſs had no other aim nor deſign, 
than to maintain and defend the Catholick Religion, - and to conſerve this Crown en« 
tire for the lawful Catholick Succefſors that were capable of :it. But if by the ame 
means he complained that having as it were forgotten, not only the ſingular Piety and 
Religion of your Anceſtors, but the conſervation, and together with it, che reputation 
of your Country, and, which is worſe, the ſafety of your Souls, you had joyned your 
ſelves to the party of him who you could aot but know was deſcrvedly cut off from 
the body of the Church 3 of -him whom as ſuch you hadilong ago, and alſo a few 
months before, moſt juſtly pronounced, in a full Congregation.of the States, to be in- 
capable of this moſt Chriſtian Crown z -of him whoſe Arms never knew how to ſhed 
any other blood than that of the Catholicks 3 and who tially, by an example altoge- 
ther barbarous, had in the perſon of one man 2Jane, violated all Laws both divine and 
humane, having ſuffered his Uncle, a Cardinal of the holy Roman Church, Prince of 
the Blood, a man of fo pious and holy a life as the molt eminent 'Cardinal of Boxrbox 
was always known to be, todie- in captivity, under the cuſtody, and in the facrilegi» 
ous hands of an Herctick. Thefe complaints were not without great ground and reas 
fon, nor ought you to havz been/difpteaſed with them who made ſuch-like demonfira« 
tions to you. And in effet, experience hath certainly made you ſufficiently know, 
that they were wholſom and charitable ; and from how many adveniitics you might 
have freed this Kingdom, if lending your cars to him, and to his holy Exhqrtations, 
you had readily ſeparated your ſelves from the Heretick , to. applyyour felves wich 
the reſt of the Catholicks to any good or quiet, But the fame unhappinefs: which then 

made you to/reje& them, rendered vain alſo: the Interviews and Conferences which 

followed many times after between the Legat and his Prelacs, and ſome principal Lords 

that are amongſt you. Whilſt things here were in theſe terms , and that at Rowe 

Sixtus Quintus the Pope, defirous to withdraw you from the Heretick, and to win you 

to Jeſus Chriſt, gave tree acceſs and audience to thoſe whom you ſent unto him, while 

every thing (to ſhorten it) ſeemed to be dong to your hands, in Read of embracing 

the fair occaſion that God- offered you, of beitg able to free your ſelves and your Coun+ 

try from the infamous yoke of Hereticks, you ſuffered your ſelves to be tranſported 

with the wind of an unhappy proſperity to thoſe deſigns and hopes that have redu» 

ced this poor State to the deſperation you now fee it in. | The death of Pope Sixtus 

Snintus of glorious mernory, and that of Urban the Seventh who ſucceeded him, ha» 

ving given place to the ſacceffion of Gregory the Fourteenth, he began preſcacly-to let 

you ſee, that a particular care and ſollicitouſne(s for your Salvation, and the preferva» 

tion of this moſt Chriſtian Monarchy, is inſeparably joined unto the Papacy. The 

Breve which he was pleaſed to ſend us in the month of Fenxary 1591, which was pub- 

liſhed 3 the Bulls and other Breves which'in the month of March following; were repre» 

ſented to you by Manſigno Landriano the faid Popes - wncio,( whatſoever the Hereticks = 
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| fations and Remonſtrances, wherein you 


ſay to the contrary) could not, nor ought not by you to have been taken in another 
ſenſe. Well did the good Pope judge, (as being a man endowed with ſingular piety 
and prudence) that while you were mingled among Hereticks, (the known plague of 
this Kingdom) your Salvation was deſperate 3 that therefore it was neceſſary you ſhould 
quickly withdraw your ſelves far from them, otherwiſe you would within a ſhort time 


miſerably. loſe your own Souls, together with theirs , -and expoſe your bodics and 
eſtates to thoſe troubles and ruines which you have ſince ſuffered and continued: to 


prove every day. To theſe moſt urgent and lively reaſons which he alledged to you in 
this matter, he added his Remonſtrances full of charity, and to them his fatherly Ex- 
hortations : | certainly it was a very great fault that you would not lend an ear unto 
them, and yer a greater to go' about to calumniate them 3 but © injuriouſly to uſe, 
not the inſenſible Paper which contained his will, but in it the name and authority of 
the Head of the Church, and by conſequence of the holy Apoftolick See it (elf, this is 
a wickedneſs which comprehends in it as many new kinds of crimes, as there are words 
in the pretended Decrees which were publiſhed thereupon in Toxrs and Chalons 3 and 
et the enormity and greatnels of theſe miſdeeds, and of thoſe likewiſe which in. this 
ſineſs were committed by them of the Clergy that were prefent in the Council at 
Chartres, hath till now been difſembled by them who might have made ſome juſt reſent- 
ment of it, Nor did Pope Ixnocent the Ninth, of happy memory, who ſucceeded him, 
carry himſelf otherwiſe towards you, whoſe ſudden death would yet be more lamented 
by good men, if Divine Providence, whichrnever forſakes the holy Church in time of 
need, had not by the eleQion of the moſt blefſed Father Clement the Eighth, provided 
us of ſuch a Paſtor, as the neceſſity of the times requires, being one; who comes not 
behind his Predeceffors in any kind of rare vertue 3 but rather in what concerns the 
particular care which they have always had of the ſafety and ſecure repoſe of this King- 
dom, ſeems to go before them all. Nor was he ſooner raiſed to the Supreme Degree 
of Apoſtleſhip, but all the faithful tranſported with joy, turned both their eyes and 
minds upon him, as upon a clear Sun, whichGod the Father of Light, and Giver of 
all Conſolations, ſeems to have made ſhine in theſe our days to diſhpate the darkneſs 
of ſo calamitous an Age. And when every one began to have certain hope, that each 
of you opening his heart to receive the beams of ſo clear, fo gracious a Light, would 
draw near in the obedience and union of the holy Church, under the authority and 
condu@ of fo great an Head:: Behold, that to our infinite grief, another pretended 
Decree brought forth by Herefie at Chalens, is publiſhed againſt the Bulls of his Holi- 
neſs concerning our Legation, whereby they ſtill make tryal to baniſh all-hopes from 
us, of that which ought to be moſt dear to all perſons, jealous of Gods glory, and of 
the honour, repoſe, and conſervation of this Kingdom; For, (let them ſay what 
they will to the contrary, whom the true and lawful Parliament of Paris (which hath 
ſtill retained its» ancient equity and conſtancy.) hath grievouſly condemned as men, 
who by their carriage manifeſt themſelves to be rather ſlaves to Herefic, than Mini- 
ſters of Juſtice ) it is impoſſible ever to ſee France enjoy a durable peace and tran- 
quillity, nor any other-kind of proſperity, whiles it groans under the yoke of an He- 
retick. This is no leſs true than known to. every one of you, whoſe Conſcicnces are 
ſufficient to bear witneſs of -it, beſides many of your outward aQions, which clearly 
enough do let us ſee what you think among your ſelves 3 ſince by your wonted' Prote- 
—_ That the obedience you yield to the 
Heretick hath no other foundation but a vain hope of his converſion, and of his again 
becoming capable of the Crown 3 it clearly appears, that the fault of acknowledging a 
relapſed obſtinate Heretick for the King of a moſt Chriſtian Kingdom, ſeems too hei- 
nous to you to confeſs your ſelves guilty. of it, But ſince his /obſtinacy hath already 
deprived him of all the rights which he could pretend to, it likewiſe” takes from you 
all pretences and excuſes, . that you can alledge in his favour and your own diſcharge. 
It is now time, that you diſcover boldly all that you have in your hearts 3 and if there 
be nothing in them that is not Catholick , as your former aQions have made known, 
when the ſorcery of Hereticks had not yet bewitched you, declare for Gods ſake with 
the reſt of the Catholicks, that you defire not any thing much as to ſee your ſelves 
united under the obedience of a moſt Chriſtian King, both in name and actions : It 
will be a prudent thing to have ſach thoughts, a magnanimous one to endeavour the 


execution of them, and a vertue every way molt perteR to do both. Now as at = 
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eſent there is no more juſt , nor more lawful means to compaſs this end , than the 
holding of the States General, to which you are invited by the Duke of Mayenne, who 
following the duty of his Office and Authority, hath ever ſought, and doth now more 
than ever ſeck (with a piety, conſtancy, and magnanimity, worthy of eternal praiſe) 
the moſt certain and ſecure means to defend and ſecure this State and Crown in its in- 
regrity, and to maintain the Catholick Religion, and the Gallique Church in its true 
liberty, which conſiſts principally in not yielding obedience to an Heretick Head : $ 
we have thought fit in this place, to proteſt unto you, that containing our ſelves, 
our intention is, within the limits of the charge it hath pleaſed his Holineſs to give 
us, we- neither could, nor would in any way affiſt or favour the deſigns and enterpriſes 
of the Duke of Mayenne, nor of any other Prince or Potentate in the World, be he 
who he will, but rather with all our Forces would oppoſe them, if we ſhould/ know 
that they were in any part contrary to the common votes and defires of all good men, 
true Catholicks, and good Frenchmen, and in particular, to the holy, pious intention 
of our Lord 3 which moreover by theſe preſents, we defire to declare to have no other 
aim nor obje& but the glory of God, the conſervation of our holy Roman Catholick 
Apoſtolick Faith and Religion , with the utter extirpation. of Hereſies arid Schiſms, 
which have reduced this poor Kingdom of France to ſo miſerable a condition, which 
his Holineſs defires to ſee principally crowned with its ancient ſplendor and majeſty 
by the ettabliſhment of a King truly moſt Chriſtian 3 ſuch an one God in mercy granc 
the States General may name 3 and ſuch an.one no Heretick ever was, nor ever can be. 
Thither'then in the name of his Holineſs do I invite you, to the end, that ſeparatin 
your ſelves totally from the company and dominion of the Heretick, you may wit 
minds free from all paſſion, and full of an holy zeal and piety toward God and' your 
Country, affiſt in all that you ſhall judge may ſerve to extinguiſh the general combu- 
ſtion, which hath even almoſt burnt it to aſhes. It is no longer time to propoſe vain 
excuſes and new difficulties, you ſhall find no others but thoſe that proceed from your 
ſelves: For if you pleaſe to come to the ſaid Aſſembly for the effe& you ought, we 
can aſſure you in the name of all the Catholicks, who by Gods Grace have ſtill perſe« 
vered in obedience and devotion to the holy Apoſtolick See, that you ſhall find them 
moſt ready to receive you, and to imbrace (as Brothers and true Chriſtians, whom with 
the price of their bloods and very lives they defire' to fave) a holy peace and recon- 
ciliation with you. Take-order therefore that in good earneſt we may ſee you there 
ſeparated from the Heretick 3 and in ſuch a caſe demand all the ſecurities you ſhall 
think neceſſary, that you may freely go and come, ſpeak and-propoſe in the faid Aſ- 
ſembly all that you ſhall judge moſt expedient to attain to the Yefired end. The Duke 
of Mayenne is ready to grant you them, and we on our part make no difficulty to 
oblige our ſelves that nothing ſhall be done to the contrary in any kind, offering in 
that reſpe& to take you, if there he need, under our eſpecial proteRion, that is, of 
the holy Church, and of the holy Apoſtolick See : And we conjure you again, in the 
Name of God, that at laſt you would with lively effets ſhew, that you are true Catho- 
licks, conforming your intentions'to that of the chief Head of the Church, without 
longer deferring torender to our. holy Religion, and to our Country, that faithful duty 
which it expects from you in this extream neceſſity. There is nothing to be expeted 
from your diviſions, but deſolation and ruine 3 and though from elſewhere every thing 
ſhould ſucceed according to your wiſh, (which me thinks you ſhould not dare to pro- 
miſe to your ſelves under an Heretick Head) yet ought you nevertheleſs to confider, 
that Schiſms, which this Kingdom ſeems to be full of, do in the end turn into Here- 
fie, which God of his Mercy be pleaſed'not to permit, but rather to enlighten your 
hearts and minds, making them capable of his holy Inſpirations and Benedictions, to 
the end; that being all united in deed and will, in the unity of the holy Roman Ca- 
tholick Church, under the obegicnce of one King, who may deſervedly be called Moſt 
Chriſtian, you may in this life enjoy a ſecure tranquillity, and finally come to that Ring- 
dom which his Divine Majeſty hath prepared from eternity for them, who perſevering 
, conſtantly in the Communion of his ſaid Church, out of which there is no Salyation, 
do give clear teſtimony of their lively Faith by holy and virtuous aRions. 


With this Writing, in appearance like that of the Duke of Mayenne's, but indeed 
full of matter very different, did the Legat endeavour to eſtabliſh the principal end = 
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the Aſſembly to be, not to treat of buſine(s with the Catholicks of the Kings party, not 
to agree with him if he ſhould reſolve to reconcile himſelf to the Church, not to. raiſe 
any Prince of the Blood'to the Crown, but to clect a new King, nat only depending 
upon the Apoſtolick See , but approved alſo by the Catholick King, that they mighe 
make uſe of the power of his Arms. and Moneys to proteQ and «tiablifh him. And 
though the Pope (being made acquainted with the Legats inclination, .and particularly 
advertiſed, by the Venetian Senate, that there was great ſuſpicion-of him, and that ma- 
ny weye ſcandalized, becauſe they thought he ſeemed to have more care of the fatif- 
faion-of the Spaniards, thanoof the ſafety of the State and Religion) did declare him- 
{ſc much more than he had done; before by the Pronotary Aguccby, by the means of 
Monſignor Innocentio Matuagia, ſens by him to be Commiſlary of the Army in the ftead 
of Mattezcci, and gave him particulat Commiſhon, that above ll things' he ſhould take 
heed of a monſtrous election, not: generally approved, and that might: be like to cauſe 
new Watfs more pernicious than the:fexrmerz yet the Legat (either becauſe he really 
thought. the intereſts of Religion fo linked to thoſe of Sporn, that they could not be 
ſeparated 3 or in reſpeR of. his own private debigns,' which perſwaded him toget the 
Catholick | Kings favour abſolutely 3 on elſe by reaſon of the enmity. he had contracted 
with the King, becauſe of the Declarations made by the Parliaments againſt him ; or 
that the Popes ſo obſcure Commiſſions were not well underſtood by him) did not 
take. himſelf off from his firſt manner of treating, 'but with the pretence and colour of 
eligion, (which truly was very great) did wonderfully ſerve all:the Plots and Pra- 
Sic of the Spaniſh Miniſters. Theſe; were yet uncertain of the means, but moſt cer» 
in of. the .end of theit treating 3 the. Council of Spore. having determined, that for 
the greater decency and {peciouſnefs,: the Union of the Crowns ſhould not be menti- 
oned;. a thing rather to be difcourſed of in the Infancy, than to he hoped for in effe& ; 
but chat -the- ele&ion of the Infanta Iſabella ſhould be: propounded , which by divers 
ways came to the ſame end. 6 4: | 
But at this time in Paris there was no other Spaniſh Miniſters except Diego a? Tvarra, 
who continuing his diſaffeQion to the Duke of Mayenre, and being of opinion that 
without him the Catholick Kings Forces, Money and Authority were ſufficient to cauſe 
the States 'to make that eleftion , cantinucd ftill private practices with the Deputies; 
all which nevertheleſs came perfetly to the Duke of Mayenne*'s knowledge. Lax- 
reuza Suarez de Figueroa, Duke of Feria, appointed Head of the Embaſſie, was ex+ 
pected, and with bim Iriga de Mendozza a moſt learned Spanifh Lawyer, ſent to dif- 
pute (by way of right) -the lawful Succeſfion of the Infants, and Fur Baptiſts Taſfr, 
who, thathe might give'them information, was gone as far as the confines of Funders 
to meet them; but theſe alſo came with an imprethon that the Infanta's right was evi- 
dent, and,that the Catholick Kings Forces and Authority were fo feared in Framce, 
that without the Duke: of Mayenne they ſhould. be able to. obtain: their intent of the 
Afﬀembly.:- and though non Baptiſts 7 aſſis told them otherwiſe, believing that with- 
out the Duke of Mayenxe they could not compaſs any end 3 yet they. being prepofſeſſed 
with the opinions of Spain, and far from the moderate counſels. which the Duke of Par 
ma in | his life time had held and repreſented, perſevered in their conceit, and conti- 
nued on-their practices in.the manner they were begun. Juan Baptiſts Taſſir, and to- 
gether with him the Counſellors of Flanders , who knew the French humour, and by 
reaſon of their neighbourhood ſaw things at a nearer diſtance , counſelled that they 
ſhould wazeh: into Frouee with a powertul Army, and that with. it Count Charles of 
Maxsfelt (to whom that charge was committed) ſhould draw near to Paris ; That at the 
{ame time with great ſums 'of money; they ſhould gain the Duke of Mayenne efpecially, 
and then the other principal Lords,: and cvery particular Deputy that had credit and 
authority-in the Aﬀſemblyz.and that ta the Lords of the Houſe of Lorain, who were chief 
of the Unian, large advantageous offers ſhould be made, and full-ſecuriry given them for 
their pexformance : and with theſe Conditions, and not otherwiſe, they thought the ele- 
Qion of the Infauta which-was to be propounded, might be broughe- about : for if the 
French, were not befieged and taken , on the one fide by profit, and on the other by 
fear, they thought it impoſſible that of their own voluntary will they ſhall ever con- 
ſent to ſubmit themſelves to the Spaniſh Dominion : And if the Princes ,of Lorain, 
who werg-in fo great power , and-in -a very near hope that. one of: them might at- 
tain to the, Crown , : were not by exceeding high and ſecure Conditions removed from 


that deſign, they did not think that ever they would condeſcend to transfer is to 
| others, 
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others, which they pretended to for themſelves: beſides, there was no doubt , but 
that to eſtabliſh an eleion ſo new, and ſocontrary to the nature of the French, powers 
ful and extraordinary Forces were neceſſary, and ſuch preparations of Souldiery, Mo= 
ney and Commanders, as might overcome thoſe difficulties and oppolitions which would 
diſcover themſelves much more in the progreſs, thanin the beginning of the buſineſs 
To this was added, that to break into a matter of {Fgreat difhculty, a great increaſe 
of reputation was neceffary , and a certainty that the?King of Ngvarre might, with- 
out much length-of time, be overcome and ſuppreſſeds which was not poſlible to be 
effected without very great ſtore. of Men and Money., + 
' Theſe were the ſolid and welk-grounded counſels of thoſe, who, judging with rea- 
fon of the importance and weightineſs of thoſe affairs, were of opinion, that for the 
Catholick Kings honour, the thing ſhould not be propounded, without an infallible 
certainty of bringing it perfe&ly»to-an end, But thoſe that were newly. come from 
Spain, either by:reaſon of the different opinion that was there, or of. the relations given 
by Diego & Tvarra, judged quite differently, that.neither many Forces ought to be drawn 
into France, nor- much money diſtributed, nor that the Houſe of Lorain ſhould bave 
fatisfaQtion in deed, but in words and appearance only ; becauſe, by keeping the Duke 
of Mayznne low, and by driving him and his party into a ſtraight, they thoughe: they 
ſhould put them upon a neceſſty of conſenting to their demands , that thereby they 
might obtain ſuch aſſiſtance from them, as might raiſe them from the abje& condition 
they were reduced to: for they were moreover informed, that they. were not inclined 
to content them willingly z that if they ſhould free the League , and particularly the 
City-of Paris, from their preſent want and ſcarcity, they would not afterward be con- 
tent to condeſcend to the Catholick Kings will 3 gratitude being but a weak inftrumengs 
where ſuch weighty matters were treated on 3 but that then rather they would conſent 
unto it, when they ſaw no other remedy to free themſelves from miſery 3 which would 
be ſo much the more effetual, by how much the more nearly it preſſed and ſtraightened 
them: That to give money now, was but to throw it away, 'without any ground of 
aſſurance that it ſhould produce the- effe, and to ſatisfie the greedineſs of thoſe who 
being once glutted with Spaniſh gold, and having compaſſed their own deſigns, would 
not care afterward to fatisfe their promiſes as they ought : That in plenty and proſpe- 
rity he French would be proud and infolent 3 but in want and neceſſity, abjeR and 
traQable :, That it was not fit to diſmember the Kingdom, and tear it in pieces, to 
give part to this, and part to that man of the Houſe of Lorain, thereby to artain to 
it afterwards, being weak, mangled and deſtroyed. Fa. | | 
The preſent ſtate of the Catholick Kings affairs inclined moſt toward this Counfel : 
for his treaſures at this time being much exhauſted by his paſt expences, and by the 
commotions of Arragon, he could not draw together thoſe ſums that would have been 
neceſſary for the firſt advice: and the affairs of the Low Countries, and of the Army 
there, being, by reaſon of the Duke of Parma's death, in great weakneſs and confu- 
fion, it was not poſſible to make ſo great a Body of men, as the contrivance of that de- 
fign required : and finally, the nature of the Spaniards made them begin with thrift 
and parſimony to manage the affairs of that Kingdom, which was not-yet begun to 
be obtained. For theſe reaſons, the Spaniſh Miniſters would needs follow the laſt coun- 
ſel; perſwading themſelves alſo, that by. their arts, and the ts aſſiſtance, they 
ſhould overcome many difficulties, and that with words and promiſes they might ſup- 
ply, where deeds were defeQive. 
- But the Duke of Mayenne,to whom theſe conceits were in great part known, was very 
certain, that without his will and conſent they could never obtain any thing 3 and by 
reaſon he ſaw the Spaniſh Miniſters ſo diſaffected ta him, but much more becauſe he 
hoped to attain the Kingdom for himſelf, was wholly averſe from contenting them 
only the diſcords that aroſe between him and the others uf his Family, held him in 
ſuſpence : for the Duke of Lorain ſtill pretendeg right unto the Kingdom, and the ſu- 
periority above the reſt of his Family 3 and the Dukes of Guiſe and Nemoxrs pretended 
to the Crown no leſs than he; the firſt, by reaſon of the name and merits of his Fa- 
ther, upon whoſe blood (as he ſaid) the whole ſtructure of the League was grounded ! 
and- the other, becauſe of his proſperous defence of Paris, whereby he judged himſelf 
to have deſerved more than any one of the reſt, and to have that people at his devotion: 
beſides that, being both of them young and unmarricd, they were not ſo averſe from 
the election of the I»fants, hoping that one of them might be deſtined for ——— 
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The Dake of Mayerne being led by this: doubt, reſolved to prepare -many firings eo his 
bowe, [that he might, havedeveral ways to hinder the,defigns of the reſt, and 4 bring 
his own bulincffes to their d end. Whereupon, -aſter having :by his Declara- 
tion invited. che Catholicks of the Kings party to a Treaty; (a Weapon by himeeemed 
moſt powerful, to croſs the' Spaniards in. the buline(s). he alfo caufed the Cardinal of 
Boxerbou's dekign to be renewed, that he might keep' it alive, :and make uſe of itin con- 
venient time and place :iand Frban le Maytre, a man torally eating upon his will, 
haviog after the. death of Pxelident Briſſon taken the place of firſt Preſident of the Par- 
liament, he began by his means, not only to deal 'with:che Counſellors of that Parlia- 
ment, and Magiſtrates of that City, but alſo with theſe, who, becauſe they inclined 
to favour the King, were calicd Pelwicks, that in time of need he might alfo make uſe 
of their » and having found: the Parliament moſt difpoſed to. his deſigns, and 
grounding him{clf very much apon the ſupport of the,Commanders of the Militia cho- 
fen and raiſed by; him, |he propounded and obtained (for the greater reputation of (6 
great an Afdembly,; and for the greater afſurance_ of the election of « King, a thing of 
fo great weight and/confequence) that alſo the Parliament, and Governours of Pro- 
vines, and the Commanders of the Militia, might.Vote in the Aſſembly of the States, 
not every one by himſelf, but by ics for cach body, to the end, that by the coun- 
terpoiſe of theſe, he might balance: the Votes of the other Deputics, if they fhould ever 
difſciit from. his will 3 -whercin: (becauſe he was. excreding well verfcd in the bufineſs, 

and knew: the perſons very: particularly) he proceeded with fo much art and diffimu- 

facion, that the Spaniſh Miniſters and the Legat did mot take notice of many things 

till aftex' they were eſtabliſhed 3 and be gained more men with art, chan they were 


| alle to do with gold or promiſes 3'and on the other fide, they could hardly defign the 


—_ an cngine, but he, ſounding the end of it, found many evaſions to difſolve 
or hinder it. ; f 

- In his Nate of things, time no longer allowing. that che celebration of the States 
fhould be deferred, the Overture (as they call it), of the Aﬀſembly was made upon the 
Six and twentieth of Jawrary, at which all the Deputies being met in the Hall of the 
Lone, and with them of! the Magifirates and of the Crown, the Duke of 
Mayeuxe fitting under the Cloth of State, (as Kings are wont to do) ſaid, That he had 
called, and with very much ado affembled that Solemn Meeting, that they might*rake 
fome courſe to fmd a — for the —_— and _— _ _—_ their common 
Country: He exaggera c evils of the preſcnt condition, the danger of Religion, 
and the unhap inefs of the War 3 and concluded, that the only remedy was the clechion 
of a King; who m the firſt place ſhould be ſo conſtant and fincere a Catholick, that he 
ſhould prefer the good and honour of the holy Church before his own life 4 and in the 
fecond, fhould be ſuch an one for valour, experience and reputation, that not only un- 
raly minds might willingly obey him, but alſo might be able co hight with and « 
the Enemies af the Church and Kingdom. Wherefore he exhorted the Aﬀembly, that 
being met, not to moderate grievances, or to find means to pay the debts of the Crown, 
(things ordinarily introduced to be treated of in the States) but to provide a King, a 
Paſtor for themſelves, and the whole people of the greateft Kingdom of Chriſtendom, 
they ſhould not let themſelves be carvied away with any private intereſts, but ſhould 
take m__ holy, that worthy refolution, which che prefent necd and their common ſafety 

uw . | 

When he had done fpeaking, Cardinal Pelle-v+,. as Eccleſiaſtical Prefident of the 
Afﬀembly, with a long/tedious, Oration full of digreſons, praiſed the Duke of May 
enxe's zeal and valour, and by ſeveral ways coming round about again, concluded at laff 
with exhorting the Aﬀembly to ele a King , who as the preſent cxigent required, 
might be totally devored to the holy Apoſiolick Sce, and an Evemy to'Herchie, againſt 
which morc than any thing elſe, it was at that preſent neceſſary to make oppolition. 
The Baron de Senecey fox the Nobility pake to the fame efcQ, but much more briefly, 
and to the purpoſe z and the ſame did Hoxort de Lawrent, Counſelor in the Parliament of 
Provence, for the third Order of the Commons. There was nothing elſe treated of at this 
6ſt meeting, it, being the cuſtom only to uſe theſe Ceremonies at the frſt overture. 
- . The'next day in @ particular meeting, which was held among the chicfeſt about this 


'buſine(s, there was a very ſharp difpute between the Legat joined with the Spaniſh Am- 


baſlador, and ſome of the greateſt Perſonages of the Aﬀembly 3 for the Legat 
poſed, That at the ſecoad Seflion for the beginning of the States, all ou rake 
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Giemn Oath, never to be reconciled to, nor acknowledge the King of Nevar for Sus - 


perior, though he ſhould turn his Religion, and make ſhow to live as a Catholick 
to which the Duke of Mayenxe not conſenting, as a thing very different from his pra- 
ices and intentions, the other Deputies that were preſent ſpake againſt it wich di- 
vers reaſons ; But the Legat urging, with. wonderful vehemence, at laſt the Arch- 
biſhop of Lyons ſaid, that the States were Catholicks, obedient to the holy Church 
under. the ſuperiority of the Apoſtolick Sce in ſuch caſes, and met together. in obedi- 
ence.to the Pope, and that therefore they would not be ſo impudent as to'go about to 
- - bind; his hands, and preſumptuouſly to declare that which'he bad not declared, pre- 
venting his Judgments, and declaring the King of Navar irreconcilable to the:Church 
by a vain determination, which was out of the Secular Power; and wholly proper to 
the Eccleſiaſtical .JuriſdiQion 3. and that- therefore they were reſolved not to proceed to 
that Oath, leſt they. ſhould offend their own copteigonns , and the Majeſty ant Juri(- 


dicion of the Pope and the Apoſtolick See. Which reaſon, with the decency there- 
Won the Legat's, mouth 3 and; the Duke of Mayenne's intention not to proceed to 


it Declaration prevailed. ', .-; 1 - -- 12121 BY 
t upon. the. Twenty cighth day there.came one of the King's Trumpets to the 
Gate of the City, deſiring to be brought in, that, he might deliver a Packet of Letters 
directed to the Count de Belin Governor of it, and being ask'd: what his buſineſs was ? 
he anſwered freely, and publickly,. That he brought a Declaration of the Catholicks 
ofthe King's party, addreſſed tojthe Aﬀſembly,of. the States 3 and being come before 
the Governor, he, gave the Letters into his hand, and made the contents. of them more 
fully known among the People. -. The'Governor ' catried; the Packet to the Duke of 
Mayenne, who lay troubled in his Bed 3 and nor being' willing to open it, but in the 
e of all the Confederates, he ſent for. the Legate, the Cardinal of Pelle-ve, Diego 
4 Ivarra, the Sieur de Baſſompiere Ambaſſador, frpm the Duke-of Lorain, the Arch-bi- 
ſhop of Lyonr, Monligur de Roſne, the Count de. Belin, the Viſcount de Tavannes, the 
Sicur de Villars by him newly declared Admixal, Monſicur de Villeroy, Preſident; Fean- 
ny, and to ofthe ordinary Secretaries, which they called Secretaries of State - in the 
preſepce of whom: the cover being taken off ,' there was a Writing : founei with 
this Title: ] 6 | | C1549 


The Propoſition of the Princes, Prelates,Officers of the. Crown, and chief Catholick, Lords, 
, | 45, well Counſellors of the King, as others, now preſent with bis Majeſty; tending to 
,,  the'\gyd of obreining Peace, ſo neceſſary to this Kingdom for the conſervation of the Ca» 
EORT Religion, and of the State : made to the Nuke of, Mayenne and the Prigces o 
1 bis Famuly, the, Lords and. ather, perſons ſent by ſome Gities 3nd. Corporations, at” th 
. 1. , preſent aſſembled in the City of Paris. POL 154 51. 2n9m 000 25: 2g2 1 [24th 


f Having ſeen the Title, and every one beirg deſirous to hear the contents, the Wrix 
tlog was read by one of the Secretaries, being of this Tenor: followings 1 ni 


. Princes, Prelates, Officers of the Crown, and Chief Catholick Lgrds , as well 
&. of the Council, as attendance of His Majeſty, having feena Declaration' Printed at 
Par in the name/gf the, Duke of Mayenne, dared in the month. of : December, publiſhed 
with the ſound of. the Trumpet in the ſaid City upon the day. of this. preſent 
Month of Favzary, as is, found at the bottom of it, and which*came into their hand$ 
ha the: do acknowledge, and are of opinion with the faid 'Duke of Mayerne, 


. +» 
: : 


that the continuance of this War, bringing the ruine and deſtruction of the State,doth 
Up; by neceſſary conſequence draw along with it he ruine of the Catholick Religion, 
« experience hath but too well ſhewed us , to the great -gricf of the faid Princes, 
7a Catholick, States, 'who-:do acknowledge the King, whom God hath given 
them, and ſerve him as they are paturally obliged, /baving, with: this duty; ever made 
the Conſervation, of the Catholick Religion their, principal aim3 and have then always 
been molt animactd with their Arms and Forces1o-defend. the Crown under the obedi- 
of his Majeſty, when they; have ſeen ſtrangers, enemies tothe greatgels: of this 
Monarchy, and to the honor and glory of the French name, .cater into this Kingdom z 
br ie. iv to0 evident, that they, tend, to nothing ejſs,but to dillipate it, and fiom its dif- 
lipation would follow an Immortal War, which in tim , could produce no: other 
elſecs, Cave the total ruine of the Clergy, Cs Gentry, Citics and Countries , 
an 
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an evetit which would alſo infallibly happen co the Catholick Religion in this King 
dom..'Thence it is, that all good Frenchmen, and all thoſe that are truly zealous there- 
of, ought to ſtrive with all their Forces to hinder the firft inconvenience, from which 
the ſecond is inſeparable, and both inevitable by the continuation of the War. The 
true means to prevent them, would'be a good Peace, and a reconciliation between 
thoſe whom the misfortune hereof keeps ſo divided and armed to the deftruRion of 
one anether : for upon this foundation Religion would be reſtored, Churches preſer- 
ved, the Clergy maintained in their eſtates and reputation, and Jafticeſerled again 3 the 
Nobility w recover their ancient force and vigour, for the defence and quiet of 
the Kingdom 3 the" Cities would recover their loffey and ruines, by the re- eftabliſh- 
ment of Commerce ,” Trades;and employments (maintainers of the people ) which are 
in a manner . utterly extin& ; the Univerſities would- again betakt themſelves to the 
ſtudy of Sciences, which-in timey paſt have canſed this 'Kingdom' to flouriſh, and gj- 
ven ſplendour” and ornament unto it, which at this preſent” languiſh, 'and are, by lirtle 
and litcle;waſting to nething 3 the fields would again'be tilled, which in ſo many pla 
ces are left fallow and barren, and in ſtead of the fruits they were wont' to bring forth 
for man's nouriſhment;are tow covered "with thorns' and thiRtles': in famm, by Peace 
every one might do his duty 3 God might be ſerved, and'the people,enjoying a ſecure + 


| Peace, would bleſs thoſe who had procured them thatHappineſs ; whereas, on the'con+ 


trary, 'they will have juſt cauſe to complain , and curſe thoſe that ſhall hinder is 
To this effe&, upon the Declaration which the ſaid'' Dake of Mayenne makes by his 
writing, as well in his own name, 'as inthe names 6f the-reft of his: party aſſembled in 
Paris, where he alledgerh,'that he hath-called the States, to take ſome courſe and Coun» * 


| (el for the! good of the'Catholick Religion, and the repoſe of this Kingdom it being 


clear, that if for no other” reaſon, yet-becauſe of the place alone- ( where it is neither 
lawful: nor reaſonable, that any other but they of their own party ſhould interview) no 
reſolution can proceed-from it, that can be valid or profitable for the effe&> which he 


hath publiſhed: and it being rather moſt certain ; that this can nojtdng by t inflame 


the War ſomuch the tnore; and take away all hopes and means of tion 3 the 
ſaid Princes; Prelates, :Officers of the Crown, and other Catholick Lords now pre» 
ſent with His Majeſty, being certain, that the other Princes, Lords, and: Catholick 
States who acknowledge Him,do concurr with them in the ſame zeal towards the Ca» 
tholick Religion, and'che of the State, as they agree in the obedience and fide- 
lity due unto their King and natural Prince 3 have, in the name of all,and with the leave 
and permiifion of his Majeſty, thought fit, by this Writing, to make know the (aid 
Duke of. Mayenxe, and the other Princes of his Family, Prelates, Lords, and other per- 
ſons. aſſembled in the City- of Paris, that if they wilentet into conference and com- 
munication about the means proper to bury theſe tutmutts, for the conſervation of the 
Catholick Religion and of the State, and depute any perſons of worth and integrey' 
meet joyntly at a place: which may be choſen between'Poris and St Denis, they will 
on their parts fend rhither. upon the day that ſhall beappointed and agreed upon, to 
receive and carry all thoſe reſolutions and overtures which po pens for ſo good 
n purpoſe, ag they are-confident, that if -every'one will Bring choſe-gdod inclinationshe 
is obliged to, which they for their parts promiſe to do; means may be found to attainto 
ſo great a happineſs: proteſting before'God and men, 'that if, negleAing this way, th 
ſhall uſc-other unlawtul means, whith tannot chuſe biit be pernicious to Religion an 
the State, if they ſhallcompleat the- redacing of Freie to the laſt period of all calumi- 
ty and miſery, ma it a prey atid-a {poll to the inſatiable greedineſs of the Spani- 
ards, and a trophy of their inſolency, gotten by the' praRtices and Hind paſſions of 4 
pee chem, who carry the name of-French-men, 'egenerating 'f5om the duty which 
ath been held in ſo great veneration by our Anceftors3' the Faſt of that evjl that thdl 
come thereby, cannot, nor ought notjultly to be alcribed tony others than thoſe who 
tall be notoriouſly known to be the {ote authors of fuch a refuſz], as men whepre: 
fer the ways that are fic to ſerve their own particokar greatneſs and ambition! and 
that of their fomenters, boſore thoſe which aime at the glory of God and the a 
of the Kingdom. Given-iin the King's' Conncil (where the ſaid Princes and Lords 
have purpoſely aſſembled themſdlyes;) und, with' his Majeftiecs permiſſion, reſolved to 
makethe above-ſaid Propoſitions and Overtures)) kt Churtrer the Seven and twentieth 
of Zenuary, 1593; Subſcribed Kevol, nA Dru wet ral araptirnnaty -iaphs 
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* \The firſt mover of this Writing ,- penned and pneſented in this manner, was the 2993. 


Sieur de Villeroy : fox beingot himſelf averſe to the Spanith attempt, and rather-inclined 
to an Agreemedt with. the King, than ta any other reſolution and being ſet on by 
the Duke of Mayenne, deſirous 'to put ſome Treaty on foot, to make uſeot: it, as accak- 
on ſhould ſerve, for his own advantage, wrote to his brother-in-law the Sieur de Fex- 
.. xy, that addreſſing himſelf to the-Duke of Nevers and the other Catholick, Lords that 
/ weee with' the King, he ſhould ſhew them in. how great danger the affairs of the King- 
'* dom were, with: how much earneſtneſs the Spaniards had ſet: themfelues to. promore 


" theeleRion of the Infante Iſabella, how many there were, that for their own intereſts f 


favoured that cleQion, and how-the Duke of Meyernc, who had never been able to 
 indure the King to be reconciled: to the Church, was now in fuch a neceſfity., that he 
would be conſtrained toagree with the Catholick King, it by ſome means they did not 
interrupt thoſe proceedings. That they: ſhould conkider, if firangers ſhould obtain 
their intent, and that the Lords of the Houſe of Loraix, and the other Confederates , 
ſhould oblige themſelves unto it,..m how great danger the King would be to be deprt- 
ved of the Kingdom, being to fight with the Spaniſh power, which then would em- 
ploy it ſelf wholly to his ruine 3'the mindes of the French Confederates would become 
itreconcileable, as if of their own accord they had-put themſelves under the ſervitude, 
and en themſtlves undet the dominion of ſirangers : the way to a reconciliation 
with the | Pope and with the Church would be ſhut up, when once he (ſhould have ap- 
proved of the cleQion-which the States were to make within a few weeks 3 and that 
therefore time was not- to be loſt, but ſonie way found to interrupt the courſe of 
thoſe deſigns. 
Theſe Conſiderations were repreſented by the Sieur de Flewry, not onely to the Duke 
of Nevers, but to Gaſpar Count of Schomberghb, who about that time having been ſenc 
for by the King, was come to Court. ' He by birth was 8 German, and by nature a 
man, not onely of great courage, but free in his opinions and words aud for his ex- 
ience and valour, highly eſteemed by every one 3 wary in his courſes, proyident in 
is aQions, infinitely inclined and very faithful to the King, and ( which at.chat time 
was much to the purpoſe) one, who had not been preſent at the conſultations that had 
been held among the Catholicks about forſaking him, and for this cauſe had more au- 
thority and belief with him to treat upon this buſineſs, than the Duke of -Nevers and 
' many others: ' Wherefore, being of opinion, that the Conſiderations repreſented by Vil- 
leroy were moſt important, and that to them] many others were added 3 for already eve- 
ry one knew; that the Cardinal of Bewrhox was thinking to depart, and go over to the 
League, and that many Princes of the Blood, and other Lords, were inclined to fol- 
low that reſolution 3 that the Catholicks, for the moſt pare, - holding them(elves deceiv- 
ed and mocked by the King's promiſes, were very ill ſatisfied 3 and that every one 
weary of the War, longed impatiently for Peace, he found a fit'conjunRure to diſcourſe 
with che King about it 3 and with ſolid cffeQual cloquence, wherein he. was yery 
prevalent, made. him fally acquainted with thoſe reaſons, which out of repeRt were 
coldly, and but in part r to him by others 3 and demonſrated to him the 
nearne(s of his ruine, unleſs. he ſuddenly took ſome courſe to content the Catholicks, 
and. to croſs the delignes and attempts of the Spaniards. The coojpucture of the time 
was alfo favourable : for the King's late proſperities had brought bim into ſuch 2 con- 
dition, that if the Catholicks perſevered conſtantly to ſerve him, be had but little need 
of forraign Forces 3 which of how little benefit they were, and how much miſchief 
they did to his: Country, he himſelf had already found : ' The Sicur du Pleſſir was far 
off, who, with his reaſons, partly Theological, partly Political, was wont to withbold 
bim, and put ſcruples in his minde, to the end he might not change his Religion: and 
the Duke of Baw/lor, then Head of the who was. preſent at the buſineſs, 
had ever been-one of thoſe who were of opinion, that the King could never be a peace- 
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_ their miſdeeds in fear of Juſtice, out of a defixeot 


of his 1carning and experience, the King gave mnch' credit, he reſolved that the Ca. 
tholicks ſhould make this Overture, with intent either to interrupt! the'courſe of the 
Seate by that means, or elſe to reſolve upon an Accommodation and Reconciliation 
with the Apoſtolick See, and the Lordsof the houſe of Lorain. 


As ſoon as the Writing was read in the /preſence of the Duke of Mzyenne, and t 
other Lords, the H— Piacenza roſe up in choler, and without conſultation 2 
deliberation faid angerly; that that Propoſition was full of Herefies, and that they were 
Hereticks that ſhould take it into conſideration, and therefore it was' by no meats 
fitting to give any Anſwer toit : Cardinal Pelle-ve and Diego & Tvarra afſented without 
any demurz but the Duke of Mayenne remained in' ſaſpence , as alſo the reſt that 
were preſent, who durſt/ not immediately oppoſe the: Legate's words Bat Villeroy 
and Feannin not loſing ' courage, without contradifting the Cardinal, found another 
evaſion, and aid, FThatthe Writing not _ direQted to the Dake of Mayenne atone, 
but to the 'whole aſſembly of the States, and the Trumpet having{frecly faid fo to ma- 
ny/at his entrance into the City, whereby the buſineſs: was become publick, ir was fir 
to communicate it to the States , and refer it to:themn, to the end that the Deputiey 
might not' be diſguſted: in Do beginning; and believe that they were-not freely 
and*fairly dealt withal, but that, endeavors were uſed to conceal many things from 
them; and tc deceive them3 That this would be an-ill beginning, and would not one 
Jy cauſe ſuſpition,' but 'alfo difunion arnong the Deputies. The Connt de Belin ad. 


ded; that the Trumpet had not onely told, that the Writing was directed to the whole 


Aſſembly, but had alſo ſcattered ſome copies of it among the People, as he thought 
he had heard, whereby it was ſo much the more publick,: and could not bc concealed 
from the Deputies. 1:50. 5 | 
It was determined, that every one ſhoald conſider of what he thought moſt conve- 
nient toreſolve about it in the ſame place againſt the next dayz which. being come; 
though the Legate and Spaniſh Ambaſſador laboured fifty. that the Writing might be 
ſuppreſſed and rejected, the Duke of Mayenne nevertheleſs, with the votes of the ma- 
jor part, concluded, not to uſe his Deputies ill, nor give them cauſe: of diſtaſte 3 but 
bearing that reſpet to them which was fit, would have the Writing read in the full 
Aſſembly, where afterwards that ſhould be reſolved on that ſhould be thought moſt 
convenient : which while it was deferred, by reaſon of the contrariety of opinions, and 
of the Obſtacles that were interpoſed, the King being at Chartrer, publiſhed: a Manifeſt 
upon the nine and twentieth day 3 wherein, after having briefly atteſted: his, ſingular 
affeQion toward the general good and ſafety, He faid he was extremely grieved to 
have happened in ſuch perverſe times, wherein many degenerating from that fidelity 
t owards their Princes, which had ever been peculiar to the French Nation, did now 
uſe all their ſtadies and endeavors to oppugne the Royal Authority, under pretence of 
Religion 3 which pretence, how falſely it was uſurped by them, was clearly ſeen in 
the War twice attempted againſt the happy memory of: Hexry the Third, which it was 
not poſſible to value fo much, as to think the caufe thereof could be attributed to mat- 
ter of Religion, he having ever been moſt Catholick, and: moſt obſervant of the See 
of Rome, and imployed with his Arms even againſt thoſe that were not of the Catho- 
tick Religion to ſubdue them, at the ſame time when they having furiouſly taken Arms, 
ran to Toxrs to ſuppreſs and beſiege him 3 and that now it was more clear than the 
Sun it ſelf, how improperly and unjuſtly they made uſe of the ſame colour againſt him 
for by how mach the more they ſought to mask and palliate their malignity under that 
ſpecious cloke;'fo much the more, breaking forth, did it ſhew it felt clearly to the cyes 
of all men; not was thereany one who knew not, that their conſpiracy, attempted 
for the oppreſſion and ruine of their Country, was not cauſed by zeal to Religion 
but that their union appeared manifeſtly to be compoſed of three Kinds of. Perſons for 
three different reaſons. Firſt, the wickednefs'of them, wholed by an incredible deſire 
to poſſeſs and diſfipate the Kingdom, had made themſelves Heads and Authors of this 
Secondly, the 'craftineſs of Strangers, anticnt enemies tothe French name 
and Crown, who having found this op ity of executing their ioveterate deſigns, 


had voluntarily joyned themſelves with their affiſtance to be Companions 'in ſo perti- 
' dious a Conſpiracy. And laſtly, the fury 'of ſome of the:meaneſt dregs-of the Peo- 
ery and miſery, or: elſe led by 


il, or hope of impunity, had ge- 


ple, who being abandoned by fortune to extreme 


thered 
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thered themſelves together to-this faQious confederacy. But it being the-cuſtome of 1593, 
-Divine Providence to draw good out of evil; ſo it had now; miraculouſly come to paſs, 
fince that the Duke of Mayenne, by ſetting down in Writing his reaſons of aſſembling 
a Con tion in Paris, by him called the States, had clearly laid open and manifeſted 
his defigns by his own confeſſion ; for fGriving with all his power diſſemblingly to re» 
preſent the face'ofan honeſt man, and to make! it believed that | he had no thought of 
uſurping that which belonged not unto him, he could not in the interim give greater te- 
imony of his ambition and impiety toward ;his Country, than by framing an Edi, 
and ſealing it with the Royal Seal for the Conyocation of the States, a thing: reſerved 
onely to the Royal-Power, and. never communicated to.,any other 3 whereby-he had 
made clear to the World his uſurpation of the Royal Office and Majeſty; and his crime 
of High-Trcaſon, having taken: upon him the Royal Miniſtry, and the proper marks of 
mn - But, What eye was ſo dazcled,o what. mind ſo blinded, as not. to ſee 
how falſe: thoſe things were which, he had inſexced-in his Edidt with fo much pomp of 
words ? . —_—— on itted him not to-xender due —_ ions obedience tg 
the, King given him ; a Lye as rapt; as it_i4 txue,;that the Soligue-Lam, 
wholeſome fandamental one, born at _; with the Ki hath ever been = 
haſis of the: SubjeRs. obedience, and: the foundation and. of the Crown; i That 
open injury 'is done to:the conftitution-of this Law, when the lawtul Domigian-of him 
iecalled in doubt or-controverfie, who, by the preſcribed order of it is called, by God un+ 
tothe Crown : That the force and authority of this [maſs > and yenczable that 
noether Law hath power to prejudice it, and-the Kings: thetafglyes ,. which-arc looſe 
from: other Laws, are ſubje&, and not ſuperiout to this alone, and that therefore it 
was 4 vain thing to alledge againſt it the Decrer $f the States ag Blois inthe year'76 3 for 
not the King, nor ithe States, but that Law it ſelf, ovght to decide the Succeſſion of the 
Kingdom : and yet, What man of ſaund underfianding, could;cyes hold the, Aſſembly 
at Bois to be a lawful Congregation of the States? in which the-liberty of-yotes bei 
taken away, and | the: voice of good men ſuppreſſed, there- was nothing elſe, mind 
by:the Conſpirators of that Confederacy. ( the fruits whexeof are now toggd) but to 
oppugne'the King's Authority who. then reigned; and to, reduge him to. the. layery of 
his encthies, diſpaling of. the affairs of the Kingdom, «according to, the, will 'and fancy 
of factious perſons 'i . That perchance that violence pſed agaigſt. him, from which: he 
had ſo: much laboured-: to defend-and. free himſelf was not; clear enough whorwas he 
that.could believe: the late King would voluntarily: beeak ang. violate. that hajys by 
vertue of which his Grandfather Francis the'Firſt was come unto, the Crown 5 Bur, 
What needed there other proofs ?. The ſame men, who had forcibly and tr Y 
cauſed that Decree to be made; had themſelves waved, forſaken, and declared, it in- 
effeQual and of. no validity 3. for if the Duke of Mayenue had -efteemed that qonſtitus 
tion valid, after the ſeditious depoſing of King Henry the Third cauſed by him, he 
would not have entituled himſelf -Licutenant-General 'of che State, and, frown of 
France before the Kingdom were vacant, but Lieutenant toghe Caxdinal of. Boarhon,to 
whom, by that ſcditious Decree, 'the Kingdom appertained;., -But what, ?,qot onely 
then, but alſo after the King's death { who was by them cauſed to'be murthered) he, 
for-three moneths togethcr,uſurped the ſame title, declaring, how1little yalid he eficem» 
ed the determination of thoſe States3, ;that therefore it-was:4panifeſ and knows, that 
it was not out of reverence to the determination of 'bis own States, which! they;now 
publiſh, that he made uſe afterwards of the fained perſon of. the. Cardinal of. Bowrbon, 
when it was convenient for him 3 but thereby to-uſurp the Rayal:Pqwer and. Miniſtry, 
and. to gain time.and means to tRabliſh himſelf in bis intendedruſarpation. - Buethas 
no leſs vain was the: reaſon he alledged , vis. That he was, nota Catholick, but of'a 
different Religion 3 for. he was neither Infidel pos Pagan, but-gonfeſſed .the,{ame God 
and the ſame Redeemer the Catholicks confeſs and adore 3 nop,ought ſome, differs 
in-opinion .to make ſuch a deſperate irreconcilable divilion.,,| That he would not be 
obſtinate, nor--refuſs to be taught/and inſtructed, and that he was ready,'/if hiy erros 
were ſhown him, to-forſake it, and reduce himſelf go thoſe rites which the Catbolick, 
of his Kingdom deſittd, and that he withed he could, with ſafety, of ence, take 
away all ſcruples from all his SyubjeQs3- but he prayed the Catholicks not.tgwonder if 
hedid not fo cably. lexvethat Religion which he, ſucked with his milk, nor ought it to 
oppear.(itaoge, that heſhovld not: forſake the ancient inſtitutipn ;of his life, waleſs 
4t-werp-made: to ſee the error, which they were of opinion be, y'as.im, whic now 
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; 21593; thous c6ine to'pafs, no' body ſhould need to defire his readinefs and willingneſs tocons 
dttfin' his fanlt;, and enter ifito that way which ſhould be known to be the Thet it 

was fit,tf a buſineſs that concerned his Soul and ctorhal life, he ſbould proceed with grear 

| <ireumſpeRion 3 and ſo much the more, becauſe his example was like to draw man 

( with it, whom he would not help co damn, but willingly co ſave chetn if he 
That cherefbre he had often dernatided Councils, not ww wee himſelf againf thoſe 
already edebrited , as his' Enemies reported, bur, to the end, that he together with 
them of the ſartic Religion, might be inſtructed and taught thereby: that ic was mo 
ebfurd thing to cdebrſte 4 Countil, 4nd moderate -matry matters which tirnes and 
vecaſions produce: and th ſiy they had already been: decided by 'other Councits, was 
Hothirig 3 ft (© all Tater Councils would have been yaih- and abſurd inc aud 
bideting agait! which had been fetked and determined by former ohes : Th 
Ha RO fact ant ined you way were found for his inftruQtion; he would not 
tefaſe I 4 and that he hid given cleww-Heftimony! of it w- the World, when he pave 
Iave to the Citholicks wider his obedience to ſeridiAnbaſſadors tothe Pope © to take 
fotne courſe ii it, 46d/wheni he ſo often: cauſed his very adverſaries tobe told, that is 
the mi4Rt bf Arms it was no time to ral of Con , but that maki 

oy nr « Conſtrence' whetein he might 
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ubly obſerved all that he had promiſed them at his coming to the Crown y and now, 1592+ 


for more ſecurity, and abſolutely to' take away all ſcruples, he ſwore before God and 
en, that he was ready to perſevere in their proteQtion and conſervation till his lateſt 
cath, and that- he never -would do any thing tof the prejudice or diminution of them 
or their Religion; and that hedelired thoſe things which his Subjects required of him, 
might, to the glory of Gad, be orderly and fitly executed, as he hoped in Gods divine 
Majelty, and- in. his: infallible Providence, that the effects would quickly. be ſeen, which 
out of 3 confidence;in God's mercy he doubted not to promiſe and. atteſt. That in 
the mean time he,with che advice of his Council, had decreed, and by that preſent ma- 
; Nifeſt did decree and declare, that the Duke of Mayenne in having afſembled a Con- 
gregation in Paris under the name of States; had; ſeditiouſly and: unjuſtly uſurped the 
office and power of King, and that thoſe States being null, valid, and ſcditious, were 


not to hold; nor to be effeRual, nor any thing that in them ſhould, be done, eſtabliſhed, * 


. 


ordetermined. | | | 
..,This Writing, which carried with it no neceſity of an Anſwer, was, accord 
the diſpoſition of mens minds, variouſly received and interpreted 4 but, that 


of the +: 


Catholick Lords of the King's party ſent to the Aſſembly at Paris, held the Confede- ... . 


rates-anxious and ſollicitous for different reſpets ; 'for the 
he. examined by the Colledge of the Divines of Sorbonxz, perſiſted to ay, that being 
heretical, it w# not worthy of any anſwers; and the Spaniſh Ambaſſador faid, it was 
but a trick to diſturb the good:for which they were met together : but the Arch-biſhop 
of Lyavs, Villeriy, ;Fronnin, the: Count de Belin, and thoſe of the! Parliament; maintain- 
cd. that what a. kind of one foever it-was, it neither t9 be deſpiſed 'nor rejected, 
and gave their reaſons for it; and between theſe the Dakevof -Mayenne ſtood doubtful 
what ſhould be reſolved 3 for, on'the one fide he had a great dtfire' to begin'a Treaty 
with che Royalliſts, and on the other he would not abſolucely alienate nor exaſperate 
' the Legate and the Spaniards. ' 'In.the end,after many conſultations held privately with 
his friends, he. reſolved to defer the conſideration of that! buſineſs in the Aſſembly 
till, he-had conferred with che-Duke of Feris, and the reſt that were coming, and till he 
Iad ſeen the Rirength of the Army, and what Orders Count Charles of Mansfelt had', 
was already prepared to enter into. the Confines, to rhe end he might regulate 
elf afterward according to: time. and occaſion z wheretfore' he detertnined to go 
and meet the' Ambaſſadors, and to receive and inhploy the Army hirmſHf, -leſt « 
* Duke of Gu//# ſhould go to receive it, and (tothe ing of his reputation ) have 
it_conligned to him by che Spaniards, who openly favoured him. He'hoped alſo to 
make ſome progrels in the War, which might augment his credit and repntation 3 but 
above all.it was ricceffary for him to draw a certain ſumm bf money from the Spaniards, 
; be then diftributed ( in ' favour of him} - among the Deputies, many of 
ons reaſon of the dearth of Paris, and their own poverty, had urgent need- 
| +:;This reſolution being taken; he caH{ed the Deputies of the Aﬀembly,and prayed them 
to buſie themſelves about ſmaller matters, but-not to deliberate any concerning 
the EleQion till his return, it being fic that all the Carholiek Ambaſſadors ſhould be 
there, as likewiſe himſdf, together with the Duke of Griſe, and the other principal 
men of the party, which he would bring along; with him within a few dayess and be- 
' cauſe his praying. was commanting, they all: protniſed-it without contradition 3 and 
qe ques Monſieur de Vileroy and Preſidens Feannin to'prevent thoſe ſecret practi> 
ces which might be (ce on foot in the mean time, went with Four hundred Horſe to 
Sofſogsr, where be had: given order that his Frengh, Forges ſhould be in a readineſs. Be- 
ingrome to that City upon the ninth of February, he found the Duke of 'Feria, and 
ergy nds yr Ambaſſadors :therez. with whom having; conferred, diſcontents be- 
ga9 to break forth in-their firlweeting, */1 © TO 20 A 
;;» In Spain they thought it vety'agreeable tojuſtice and detency, that the Salique Law 
Ghoald be broker, becauſe af theyof the Family of Bourbon were notoriouſly either F6- 
reticks, or favourers of Herche, and'that the Kingdom ſhould come to the Infirnra 9 
balls the Catholick King's Daughter, who, x b= dinary Laws, was the neareſt 
. ty the late Kiag, as being born 7 his eldeſt fiſter: And on the contrary, when 
K mas alledged,) that the poſterity of the Royal Family —— authority of maki 
Knew 'King returned to the ty of the People of Frances they replied, rhac 
though that wtre:erue; yer what it ſeemly , 'that the Comiotialey in *rhat _—_— 
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21593- ſhould haye reſpect to the: Law of Nations; which alwayes calls the neareſt heirs 3 and 
that it was very fit- much ſhould be condeſcended to, in regard of the ſo great expen. 

- "ces the: Catholick King had been at, -andof thoſe many things he had done for' the 
maintenance of the Crown; and of Religion 3 ſince with great detriment 'to his own 

affairs, he had employed all his Armies, and all the revenues of his Kingdom, throngh 

the courſe of fo many years, for the benefit of the affairs of Fraxce 5 which if he from 

the beginning had abaridoned to the diſcretion of the Naverrois, there was no doubt 

-but it would - have been confixained to bend its neck, andreceive the yoke of Herefic: 

. whence certainly would. have proceeded the total ruin of every Catholick in particular, 

-and, the' geheral ſervitude and diſhononr of fo Chriſtian a Kingdom. Thus theſe 

| . : Counſellors"having - perſuaded themſelves that theſe reafbng would have the fare <> 
The Duke ®** ficacy in;themindes of the. French, had concluded to apply themſelves ſpeedily to the 
Mondoreo bya- advancing of. ſo great a deſign. Wherefore the Ambaſladors, having this expreſs or+ 
_ te der from Spain, and believing alſo by Diego d Ivarra's Letters, that the-eleQion of the 
cnn MY- , Infants would willingly, a2d without comradiQion be embraced by-the States, didinot 
Ele&ion of he » defer toyrge the Duke ob Mayenne about it, to the end that he affenting to it, might 
Jofanca 1/-b! favour that Declaration, :- oO 1 10 07 n Whirs 
dom: ©, , They ſaid, that the-Catholick King pretended juſtly to that eleQtion 3 firſt, by rea 
| ſon of- the xight which-the Infants (as born of the eldeſt daughter of France) pretend- 
ed to that:Kingdom+ and. then. by 'reaſon of the benefits Fraxce hal received from 

- him, and-of thoſe likewiſe which: it:might.receive for |the future, he being reſolved to 

uſe-all his force and; power to free them from the contagion of Hereſie , and to eſta« 

bliſh chat Grown aſſoon 2s could. be potſible, in'a quiet: peaceful condition. To this 

purpoſe they;added many magnihcent promiſes. to every one in particular , and much 

aarFpe, 4 cy the: Nuke of Mayenne's intereſts, ſhewing , that the Catholick King 

would uſe him honourably, . increaſe him in riches and» reputation, and make him the 

firſt perſon in the whole Kingdom : finally, they demonſtrated the honor the Catholick 

King did him already, in putting his &rms under the authority of his Command, having 

given order-to. Count Charles abſolutely to obey (4nd acknowledge. him - ſupers 


MR. 


. Our. oh 24 X W | 
"  . "The Duke. of Mayennt, who had already at his. firſt coming been advertiſed , 'that 
: Count Charles brought. not above Four thouſand. Foot,':and One thoufarid Horſe;' and 
.., that the Ambaſſadors bad no-order to-pay him any more than Five and twenty thots 
ſand Duckets, a ſum much inferiour tothe greatneſs of his preſeht need, anſwered the ' 
Ambaſſadors/Propolition very reſentingly, and with more boldneſs than'he was wont; 
'» and reproached them with: the weakneſs of thoſe Forces, and their thriftineſs of. mo 
_ , ney, which things were-not like to free the Confederates from the yoke of Hereſie; nor ' 
to make the Kingdom peaceable, as they'boaſted in their words, butito continue the ' 
\calarnities of War without end, and to reduce the affairs of the League unto extreme 
weakneſs and miſery : That it had been ſeen in times paſt, how the Catholicks' Kings 
Armies were'hardly come, in ſight, when'preſently they vaniſhed again, fomenting,'but 
not remedying the miſchie(s that, afflicted the Kingdom 3: which now (appeared mudli 
more clear]y,'fince in'that very point; when a courſe : was to have been taken for the 
| comrhon ſafety, and when. he, to fatisfie their ſo great importunities and complaints, 
_ Hog, with infwice difficulcy, aſſembled the States of 'the-Crown, there'came ſuch poor 
: aſhſtance,as;neither the Army was ſnfficierit to give heatand authority: to ſogreat a bu- 
\.” Gels, nor the money able.to; ſupply, or ſo'much as give the leaft caſe tothe preſent nes 
'» . ccllitics ; That he maryglled exceeding}y at that prepoſterous manner of proceeding : 
.", That now indeed the prudencg of the Catholick King, and his Counſellors was requi- 
. \ ite ; and, that he knew, no. good could be expeRed' for: the future by that way : That 
* it was a vain thing to propoſe the Infants for Queen;;and not to ſend firtivg means to 
; make her be acknowledged , and to eſtabliſh: her. in che | Kingdom: i That this was 4 
- difficult weighty. important; buſineſs, and.not well-relliſhed by many, and to cariy'it on 
» With ſuch feebleneſs of, Foxces,. and fo '{mall reputation, was onely! the: way to deſtroy 
and ruine jt, which, out of his'obſetvance tothe Catholick King, he would not endure: 
_That the mmd of men; who bad [etled the ſum of their hopes in: the prefent Con- 
gregatiqn , , would be ingenſed and put.in deſpair, ;yyhen they iſhould: ſee! a iranger+ . 
Queen propoſed, and that, without power or:means of attaiving to the 'Crown;-+That 
this wasa. thing averſe . from the nature of the French, croſſed by the: impediment'of 
the Salique.Law, no. way conſonang :t9 the cars; of. Ereemen, and ſuch as one 
| accultom 
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accuſtomed to ſuffer themſelves to be brought under 3 and that therefore it was nece(- 
ſary firſt to engage mens minds both with high reputation, and the noiſe of great Ar- 
mics, and alſo to win their affeQions by the allurements'of profits and riches 3 but to 
propound ſo great a matter in ſo faint a manner, was neither conformable to the great- 
neſs of the Catholick King, nor decent tor the name and reputation of the Confede- 
rates 3 and that for his'part, he neither thought fit, nor was able, nor knew how to 
engage himſ{clf in that Propoſition, being certain, not only that nothing at all would 
be effected , but that in deſpair it would neceſfrate the'Deputies to turn to an Agree- 
ment with the Hereticks, rather than precipitate themſelves into a bottomleſs pit 
of perpetual miſery , where both the publick and private deſolation were moſt vi- 
fible. | 

” This anſwer appeared as ſtrange as unexpected to the Ambaſſadors, and they per- 
ceived at the very firſt, that they were far from the imaginary reckonings they. had 
made; yet perſiſting in their Propoſition , they anſwered, That the commotions of 
Arragon, and the long indifpoſition, and afterward the death of the Duke'of Parma, 
had' hindered the King from making thoſe preparations , which ſhould within few 
months (if there were need of them) be made ready : That the Succours of the Ca- 
tholick King had always been ſo powerful, and ſo opportune, that they had manifeſtly 
delivered the Kingdom and Religion from the oppreſſion of the Hereticks 3 and that 
the French could not complain of any but themſelves, who of themſelves had loſt bat- 
tels, and brought themſelves under in ſuch manner, that afterward the King of Spain 
had been fain to forſake his own affairs, to recover them as it were from death to life : 
That the ſums of money were not ſmall, but the greedineſs of the French very great 
arid unſatiable z' and yet when they ſhould give juſt reaſonable ſatisfaQtion to the Catho- 
lick King, He would ſtrive to the utmoſt to content ther 3 but that to deſire all ad- 
vantages, all conveniencies, all fatisfaCtions, and all contentments, and to give none 
at all, was not an <qual dealing, nor a fair reaſonable way of proceeding : That they 
ſhould reſolve to declare their good will in-acknowledging the rights of the Infanta 
to be juſt and valid 3 and for the reſt, it was not to be thought the Catholick King 
would be careleſs of his Daughters intereſts, but would empty his Kingdom both of 
men and money to place her in the Throne, and to eſtabliſh her perfeRly : That the 
King, weary of- ſo many diſturbances, and of ſo many expences without fruit, would 
no more tire his people and ruine himſelf, unleſs he knew the charge and labour ſhould 
in the end come to effe& 3 but the Infanta being choſen, he would ſend Fifty thou- 
ſand Foot, and Ten thouſand Horſe , which ſhould be paid till the enterpriſe were 
perfeted 3 and would freely pour out all the Treaſures of his Kingdom upon the 


French. 


The Anſwer 
of the Catt 9« 
lick Ambaſſa- 
dors to the 
Duke of Aay- 
cn ec, 


The Duke of Mayenne ſmiling at the proffer of theſe future Magnificences, aid it :: 


was neceſſary to think of preſent things 3 and that. to make the States ſwallow that © 
bitter Pill of Foreign Dominion, it was neceſſary to temper it with the ſweetneſs of ©* 


profit and reputation, elfe it would prove impoſſible to get it down. But Inige Men- 
dozza (more able to diſpute among learned men. than to manage fo weighty an Afﬀair 
of State) replied, That they knew all the Deputies would not only accept the Infanra, 
but alſo beſeech the King to grant her for their Queen 3 and that he alone oppoſed 
that Eletion , which already was deſired by them all. The Duke grew angry, and 
told Mendozza he was little acquainted with the bulinefſes of France, and not knowing 
the magnanimity of the French , promiſed himſelf they ſhould govern the Deputies, 
as they were wont to do the ſtupid ſenſeleſs Indians 3 but that in the cffeR he would 
find himſelf much miſtaken. Mendozza added, That rather in the-effe they would 
make him know, they were able to make the Infanta be elected by the States with- 
out his help. * But the Duke not enduring that, replied, That he feared it notz and 
that if he ſhould. not conſent unto it, all the world would not be able to make that 
eletion. To which the Duke of Feria anſwering, faid, They would quickly make 
him perceive his errour, and would take away the command of the Army from him, 
ind give it to the Duke of Guiſe, This netled the Duke of Mayenne more than' all -the 
teſt ; and as he was moR paſſionate in his anger, he added; that it was in his power 
to turn all Fraxce againſt them, and that if he pleaſed, he conld in.a week ſhut them 
all out of the Kingdom: That they play'd the parts rather of Ambaſſadors from the 
King of Navarre , than the Catholick King, nor could they ſerve him better iF they 
were paid by him; but they ſhould not think to uſe him as their Subje&, for he was 
- | Gg8g8 not 
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The Popes 
dig: and 
others labour 
ſo far that the 
differences be- 
tween the. 
Duke and the 
Spaniards are 
compoſed in 
ſhow, but not 
in their hearts 


not ſo yet , nor did ever think by that manner of uſage to be fo for the future 3 and 
ſcornfully taking leave, departed from them. ; 

Juan Baptiſta Taſſis took the buſineſs in hand again the next day, ftriving to pa- 
cifie and-overcome him with promiſes 3 but the Duke told him freely, that if now 
they uſed him in that manner, he might, if he were not mad, perceive how he ſhould 
be uſed when he was obliged, and a vaſſalz and refuſed a great while to confer any 
more with the Duk of Feria, and Mendozza. But Pronotary Aguccbi, and Com- 
miſſary Malvagia, who were preſent by order from the Legat, and Count Charles of 
Mansfelt, who: was come thither to confule what ſhould be done with the Army, 1a- 
boured fo far in the buſineſs, that on the one fide the Spaniards knowing they could 
do nothing without the Duke of Mayexne 3 and he, when the violence of his anger 
was paſt, remembring that he was not. in ſuch a condition that 'it was convenient for 
him to loſe the ſupportation of the Spaniards, differenges were compoſed again at laſt, 
but with ſo much prejudice to the Catholick Kings-defigns, that the Duke to put a 
hard bit in their mouths,' wrote to Villeroy, Feannin, and the Archbiſhop of Lyons, by 
all means to cauſe the Writing of the Kings Catholicks to be anſwered, and that he 
ſhould begin the conference which they propoſed, to the end they might have that 
refuge in a readineſs, whenſoever they ſhould be ill dealt withal by the Spaniards for 
the future 3 and yet difſembling on both ſides, they agreed among themſelves, that 
the Duke of Mayenne ſhould aflent to the election of the'Infanta, and favour it with 
the States 3 and on the other ſide, that ſhe being eleQed,. he ſhould have the Title of 
the Dutchy of Bowrgogne, the Government of Pzcardy for his life, the Title and Autho- 
rity of the Queens Lieutenant-General thorow the whole Kingdom, that all debts 
ſhould be paid him, as well thoſe that were contracted in the name ,of the Publick, 
as thoſe in his own particular 3 and that he ſhould he repaid all the money which he 
could make appear he had ſpent of his own 3 they paid him Five and twenty thou- 
ſand Crowns at that preſent, and conſigned Letters to him for Two hundred thouſand 
more, and gave order to Count Charles of Mansfelt with the Army to obey him, and 
diſpoſe of himfelf according to his Orders. 

This Convention pieced up in this manner, did indeed top the diſcords and diſ- 
guſts for the preſent, but made not things ſo ſecure as to go on unanimouſly in their 
endeavours for the future; for the Duke of Mayenne on the one fide, did not believe 
himſelf obliged to obſerve what the neceſſity of publick affairs had extorted from 
him by force, and the Spaniards as they had but little confidence that he would ob-+ 
ſerve them, ſo were-they ready to imbrace any occakon that ſhould preſent it ſelf, 
of treating and eſtabliſhing the buſineſs withoat him. But being departed from 
Soifons upon the Five and twentieth of February, and come to Paris, as ſoon as 
they began to converſe with the Deputies, they eaſily perceived that the Duke of 
I ruled all the Aſſembly, and that without him nothing at all could be ob» 
tained. 

. On the other ſide he being gone to the Confines where the Army was, found it 6 
weak, that he loſt hope of doing any enterpriſe of ſuch moment, as was like to bring 
him either profit or reputation. They! all agreed that the Army ſhould not advance 
into the inward parts of the Kingdom, but for diverſe ends; the Spaniſh Mini- 
ſters, to the,end Paris might not be freed from ſcarcity, following their conceit that 


' it was profitable for their deſigns the League and the City ſhould be ſtreightened and 


kept low; the Duke of Mayenne on the other fide, to the end the Spaniards might 
not take heart by the nearneſs of their Forces, and Count Charles, becauſe by rea- 
ſon of the weakneſs of his Army, and that he had but little money, would not en- 
gage himſelf in places far from the confines, and in aQions of long and difficult events 
wherefore though the Legat and the Pariſians were earneſt, that the Army ſhould ad- 
vance and beſiege St. Dens, to free the paſſage of viQuals into the City on that fide, 
yet it was nevertheleſs unanimouſly determined, that the Forces ſhould be employed 
in other enterpriſes, among which, the Duke of Mayenne was better pleaſed with the 
belieging of Noyon than any other, as well becauſe he had almoſt a certain hope of ta 
king that place, and coming off, with increaſe of credit and reputation, as to diſpatch 
quickly, that he might return to the aſſiſtance of the Aſſembly 3 alſo becauſe it was 
near to Rheims, where the Lords of the Houſe of Lorain were to meet, betore the State 
ſhould come to a final determination. hs 
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.: The Forces being come together from all places, the Army drew before the Town; 
and having fortified their quarters, without delay, began to break ground, to caſt up 
trenches. and raiſe batteries. There were in the Army four thouſand Foot, and one 
thouſand Horſe: of the Catholick Kingsz twelve hundred German Foot, and one hun- 
dred Horſe, paid by. the Pope 3 which Forces were commanded by Appis Conti as Ge+ 
neral of the Church, and by Commiſſary Malvagia3 and between five and fix hundred 


German Foot of the Prince of Aignillon's Regiment 3 three thouſand French Foot, and « 


between cight and nine hundred Horſe of the Duke of Mayenne's, with which were 
the-Dukes of Guſeand Awumale,' and the Sicur'de Koſne, and de 1a Chaſtre. In the Town 
was Monſieur ,d* Eſtree with nine hundred Foot and about eighty Horſe,, but not af 
Ged.by the Towns-men, who by-an old inclination had ever defired; to be under the 

ederates., /\Withim a. few ,days three batteries were planted , one of which was 


own 
Noon, 


es 


that, of the Walloons , under the command of Berlotte 3 another where the Spaniards 


wrought under Antonio Zunniga, and Ludoico Velaſco; and; the third, where the Ger 


toward Channy lay upon the, way from whence religt might come.,,, This fiege 
but few,days, in reſpeR of phat men had' thought in,wquld 3 for, the Duke, of 
enxe, himfeclt with, extraordinaxy diligence would needs. aflilt at all:the works; and 
ow .that now he commanded alone without. the ſuperiority. of other Generals, he 
knew how with yalour and celerity to bring an enfexprils tq perfeRion 3 wherefore be-, 
hgpubed pots nind and: body, and applying his, utmoRt endeavours to/it, he, wea- 
.- ried the belicged. y places; and with ſo many ſorts of Mines, Batteries, turn- 
ings of Water, and frequent aſſaults; that not being longer able!to reſiſt. they agreed to 
ſurrender, and upon the laſt of May Monlieur d' Eftree delivered the Town into their, 
hands, ; whereupon there was grievous complaint in the Army ;'for by xcaſon of the 
pains the Souldiers had taken, they pretended the pillage of ,it belonged to them z but 
the Duke of Muyenne averſe from rapine, and knowing how well-affected the Towns- 
men were, would not ſuffer firangers to cuxich themſclyes, with the Blood of the 


\ But in the time of this fiege a thing happened which did very much- weaken the 
Army of the, League :. for the Colonel of the Popes: Lands+ Knights having; denied to 
y; Appia Conti, who, commanded him to make his men work at the trenches, as the 
other Souldiers did, and 'being come from words. to (words, ,Appio Conti ,was ſlain by 
a thrult the German made at him; who. being ſeized upon in the midſt of his men'by 
Duke of Mayenne himſelf, eſcaped -afterwards out of the hands of them that kept 
im 3 whereupon the German Captains furling up . their Eaſiges, .refuſed to bear Arms 
any more3 ,which. not difpleaſing , Commiſſary M4lpagia, be ,(thopgh the. Duke Rifly 
| copfonglicted it)! diſmiſſed them, from the Popes pay; with no leſs ,erroux,than Mats 
week. 


s.,were, ;under.the;command of Appio Couti 3 and the French being entreached on + 


Monſieur d4"FEe 
fir-e ſurren- 
ders Noyon ty 
the Duke of 
Mayenne aftey 
a few days 


fiege. 


formerly ſent away the Swiſſers, The Catholick Kings Foot were likewiſe di- 


miniſhed,, eſpecially the Walloons, who becauſe they were not paid ran in great nums - {-. 


bers from their colours 3 and the French, according to their, wont, were both decreaſed 
in. number and abated in force 3, wherefore it was neceſſary to omit the proſecution of 
other enterpriſes, Mansfelt not being willing to advance further, either becauſe of the 
weakneſs of his Army, or of his Orders from the Spaniſh Miniſters, the Pariſians al» 
in.an chang ſolicited the enterpriſe of St..DNenis.z which, the chief Commanders 
potbeing willing to undertake at that time, and they of the City inſiſting ſtill that the 
umbep of their Gariſons might be increaſed, to the end they might be able go convoy 
eis grovidigns more ſecurely, which were taken away and hindered- by the Kings 
Gariſons, it was determined in Paris that the Popes Germans ſhould come in thither, 
| neither the Spaniards nor the Duke of Mayenxe's Forces might be increaſed, but 
ceats Order arriving after the death of Appio Contz, Soft after the Commiſlary had 
liſmifſed the Germans, the Duke of Mayene laid hold of, the occaſion, and. in ficad of 
them, ſent in the Regiment of the Prince his Son, thereby giving warmth to them that 
dep upon-jhim , .and. deſired: his greatne(s,. "Baer eva taken, and the Ar- 
my half diſfolved, Count Charles :xctired toward the Confines , expeRing, an. op» 
poxtunity: to. return into Flanders , and the Duke of Mayenne went to- Rheims to 
meet with the Princes of his Family, and then to: go and alliſt the Aſſembly of 
aris. F218 4 bei! a | | boa 
The King at: this. time was forced by an, unthought-of accident to go to Towrs, 
+ Which was not without prejudice to his affairs, and pontontnſy cauſed the loſs of ay, = 
| 1-1; 
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Cn te ſucceeded according to agree- 
King had for- t they re- 
0s Ps Sites gentle fa- 
the Lady C4- INIO , —_ m, and re« 
—_——— turned to the party of the Catholicks during the Srates ut Blas, 'yet-hall they continued 
the Camp, and their hearts in progreſs of time were-the mote 
onion, n5'of the Madain de-Grenmont, that 
where being the Count, who! was one of thoſe that thought of forſaking the King, being come-to 
a c - 

dam de Gran- | 

mon!, once be- age with the 
——_— would be x 
the King , he | 

intends - 

Prince 


. bur 4 
0 "gk Granmont, and then left | 
goesimcorhoſe to; difobſige hit , out of ; 
fringing back Gentlewonicn, 'being corrupted by the Kings: 
his Siſter with @yery particular : Wherefore being come' to-the'know! 
him, cuts off 4B pas pt ; "xp 44 | 
the Counts de- ON;. He gave Order to fome bf the Parliament to go Iintb Be 
Ggns, taQ ; and he having ent the Baron de | 
pretence of taking p n of that Gepity in 
«©. Teaving bis /houſh = Coripall at Charres, and haviog cauſed the Princels ty tome 
| er with him, after the fpace of two moriths, unts the fame Ci- 


© (nor could he any longer d 
fince that even the Princes cf-the Blood were openly athenated from him. —_— 
lictle accident, though it ſeerged croſs, was yet always fayourable to his greatnefs an 
«ſtebliſhment. OST Og 7 SI | OS TL 

Yhe writine © Whilft they were' fighting about Noyon , with no leſs ardour did they contetd in 

of the Kings Paris about reſolving upon the Anſwer that was 'to be | ty to the Catholicks of the 
Catholict*. Kings party'3 for the Spaniards ſupported by the Cardinal-Legat, firove to croki it, 
Convention = and for a manifeſt reaſon alledged, that the Writing being heretical, #s the Divines'of 
44mned by the Sorbonne had declared, it could not be taken into conſideration, nor ought the Statcstq 
Rn for givean Anſwer toit': t which made it heretical, -chey (aid, way, becauſe it affir- 
therefore they Med that Subje&s were oblj to yidd obedience to'their Prince, cough he werean 
urge chat it  Heretick, both known tb be ſuch, and condemned by the holy Chiirch: "They added, 
be accepted that this was a net to catch! the inclinations of the imple, an obftacle to hinder the 
nar anſwered. propreſs of: the States, and a fone of ſcandal to retard Gods ſervice3 that it was not 
t to loſe time about their Enemies ſubtilties, nor about the interpoſitjons of the King 
of Navarre, from whom it was certain that Writing was detived, fince they them- 
ſelves that cauſed it to be preſented , confeſſed they did it with his conſent}, abt it 
was ſubſcribed by no other man but Kevo!, one of the Secretaries of State 3 and there 

fore, as he that will do well ought notto hearken tothe temptations which the Devil * 
firggeſts 3 fo they that would procyre the fafety of the Kingdom, and rhe eftabliſh- 
ment of Religion , ſhoyld in no ſort mind the Arne! prngem of the King of Navarr, 

. and thoſe that ſpoke by his inſtigation, and thorow hjs very mouth. - we 

, fide, many-of the _ faid, that they ought not 'to ſhut their cars againſt tf 
of the ſame Blood and Religion, who perchance' fought to amend their errours', and 
cure their Conſciences by tetiring to the party of the good Catholicks, and adhering t9 

*/ the Confederates 3 that if 'it ſhould 'come to paſs, the King of Nayerry would ren 
ſo weak and abjeR,” that it would need no great pains fo vanquith him 3 that al] means 
ought to be uſed, and cover fy laid hold on, which might lead ty Peace, chat being 
the haſt end to which all-gppd Frenchmen tended, and to which for their own {7 
all aſpired ; and if with a'common the way to attain to quictne{s could be foun 
why ſhould they ingulf therſelves in new miſcrics of War, and in new perpetuil dh 
ſirations of' Arms? That to this end, the Pyke = Mayenne had in his Declaxadjon 

- invited the Catholicks of the con party to mee info confer with him : Thar ,he 

bzd proteſted this unto” them, adding: that if thiy reſblycd/ not to unite themſelves 


with 
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with him, they' ſhould be guilty of alt che ſubſequent miſchiefd-and calamiries 5 Which 
| Proteltation the'Catholicks trufting-in, had' now Yemanded-a Conference, and if they 
—_ not accept it , they/ſhould wake runs mo ore ane > =o 
their {peaking by the Kings permiſſion, .impotted nothing's forthivgs 
Call once; That 'being now-ſibje&' ro his powep, They cre necoſicated xo 
Tpeak/in that manner 3 -but 'thae afterwards being perſivuded>grid th wai'bylictlo und 
litcle, by reaſon and gentleneſs, 'perchatice 'they'wonld makea' cleaty moferen- 
preſs refolution': That it was nd matter' though-Revot were Secretary to: ch Ring of 
| ooaeen for he was a Catholick, -and perchance-no tefs indinzd to a/tevbic hat the 
yeſt: That it was already- known , -how even 'the Princes of the Blood 'tholight of 
changing their party, that the Catholicks were ill ſacidfied;- becauſe the promiſes'of 
his Converſion were not kept 3 and therefore'it was neceſſary! e-fothene what begih» 
ning of alteration, to help them to bring forth'a fittn leterraination, avd1by wWehs 
thercof reunite all the Members into one Body, ro the lbey en halteGFretie 
Kingdom. FR293..3 pk Al O00 JOTTEED 
-- This was the'tnore phanſible opinion, and {t 'was carried by rhe Duke" of 'Mayanrt's 
Confidents , from whom'they had received oder 'to Sens paſs. \ndrrUd theft 
want any thing, ſave the Legits confent, from whotn neither the States,-no0t the Duke 
himſelf would in any wiſe te thernſalves. - Thetefore the 'Archbhap)of 'Dyok 
bent to him, and demonſtrated, that if the PropofitiohoF'the Royiliſts'were nat act 
cepted, ſorne very great ttthults would follow 3 for "the Nobilicy nid the!Otter of 
Cotnmons ftood ſo ftifly for it,” chat bring tired out 'with the 'Way, amd Teil Arms, 
they would make an inſurreQion, with great danger of revolting 'to the King of Ns- 
verre : That no harm could be feared from that Conferences for ſuch'pevſons tonld 


dremes, it would be the very point of Vi z and if '61 the other Hey thity ould 
ſhow themſtives averſe from doing (o, it would be cafie, wfter having $lver ficidfa- 
Qion to the World, and to the States in appearance, 'to diffolve the Con a thous 
ſand ways: That alſo inthe tfme of Cardinal Garvand there had been tang Treacits and 
Conferences, both by himfelf and others, and ye nd abferdity had followed 3/ und if 
at that preſent there ſhould not be one; he 'would not 'only by accounted ſteuputous 
and ſevere, but alſo obfſtinate; and an Enemy to Peace: That if only through his ap+ 
pabidns, the propoſal of the Catholicks were not imbraced, 'i would be arribgred r6 

unſcaſonable pride, anda too intercſſed union with the' 3, whit perchance 
would not be pleaſing at Rome z that already Hl men murmniund ar ir; and that the'de- 
mand was ſo Juſt, that whoſbever ſhould refuſe ir, would mabKeſty pat tHerfelve 
bn the wrong fide. The Legat {whoſe cars were already filled with the SE 
rourſes, which condemned his r60 much afſfenting to bh ; 3 the Peevolt Yor 
Merchands having added, that the City, which by this C 6 hoped fob che be- 


nefit of being partly freed from ſcarcity, would cerrainly thutiay-if it wererefultd;and 75: 


thoſe of the Parliament fiill boldly crying, and piving out, that eNey woull tfiake Pt. 
teſtation to the States) at laſt yielded in ſeerct, that the CathGlicks fhbalkdbuinſwere 
ed, and that the Conference ſhould be atcepted-, but! without his appirart'conſene. 
So with a general Vote it was decreed in the States, that the' Coniferente: thou bb 
accepted, and upon the Fourth day of March they frartied ati: AnFwer to the Catholichs 
of this Tenor, Un 2 . DA3 it .* 11 £15: 


DV have ſeen ſome few days ago, the Letter which Wis 'writtch to us; and ſent 
| by a Trumpet in your Name 3 which we could wiltichine froth you with Tyth 
26l and affeion as 'you were wont (before theſe laſt miſeyits)' to beat ts the prefers 
vation of Religion, and with ſuch reſpe@ ard obſervance us is dic tb the Churth, -orr 
Lord the Pope, and the holy Chait z we ſhould for certain quietly be #pteelt 19d vi 
ted together againſt the Hereticks 4 nor would other Arins bt bnget neceffaty for us, 
to beat down and break in pittcs theſe new Altats which #t+' ſet op agdinft'dits; il 
to hinder the eftabliſhment of Herefie, which '(betauſe it huth beeri tIctIttd, 268 t4- 
ther honoured with reward and recompepce , wheh it thoukd Have been” pimnilhed”) 
is not contented now adays to be received and accepted 3 bit” will bigofije MRtils, 
and domineer imperiouſly pnder the Authority of an Hetetitk Prine6 Avid t 
that Letter name no body- it particukir,,' nor is ſubſcribe -by atry of 'thbſe 

names 
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be imployed in it, as there worild be no danger of their forſaking the catult'of Relis 
gion: That if the Catholicks of 'the Kings party woald join with that of he” Confes | 


The Cardinghs 


Lyon1,conſents 
in ſecret that 
an aniwer 

ſhould be gi- 
ven to the Ca- 
tholicks of the 


+ KLiogs party. 


The Tenor of 
the Anſwer, 
wherein the 
Conference 
demanded s is 
accepted, 


* 
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* vice that 


tarbes it Hears, and that we_therefore: gre uncertain; who ſent it us;; os, rather certain 
that it was done at the ſilggeſtion 'okothers,! (the Cagbolicks not having in, the place 
where: you: 20, tbat-liberty- which is! heceflary, to hear; deliberate, = reſolve 'wich 
the cdutſeb and judgment! of their conſcience, any gf, thoſe things, which our, miſery 
and theicommon ſafetyi require) yet ſhould we not hagejſo lopg delayed to make. an- 
ſwer toiſt;-/had it not betn! that we iayed expeRing, to, have the Aſlembly fuller, and 
increaſed by.a' good number of perſons, who were,ypon; the way :to,.come unto it;; of 
whom ; the; greater: partbeing} arrived; out, of a doubt that qur ſo Jong ilence may be 
calumniated, We do it this; day, without ,deferring,/ it. to, another, ig expeQation of 
the reſt-who are! yet to, come. | And we declare firſt gf; all, That, w# have all:fwarn 
and;promifed to God, (after having, received his molt precious Body,, and the bledling 
of the holy See by. tha hayds of the Caxdinal-Legat) that-the (cope of,,all,qur counſels, 
the:brgjuning; means; 'and £nd of all-qus, aftions ſhall be to ſecure and preſerve the Ro- 
mari:Catholick Apoſtolick Religion; wherein we will:live and die. , Truth it ſelf which 
cannot lye, having taught us, that by ſeeking the Kingdom and Glory of God before 
all othet things, temparal bleſſings ſhall ;bq,added f bn gas K4 in thejfirft 
place after:Beligion,we put-the conſervation of 95 Au emtſees, ad hold that.all ocher 
means of hinderance rujne and deſirection, grounded only upon humane wiſdom, ſmell 
of impiety, arc unjuſt, 'contrary tq dugy,. 'and the prointion age make to be gopd Ca+ 
tholicks, 30d without likelihood: of ever thaying any good ſucceſs. ' And. we-being freed 
fromithoſeaccidents and-dangers whichggod mea foraſge.and fear by xcafon of the mif+e 
chiefs Hereke (produceths will-not reject; any counſel, which may;hep to diminiſh ouy 
milcyes, 07 bring, them'tq an end. For we acknowledge, and are but too ſenſible of 
the calamitics which Civil War brings forth, and: havg ng need of. any body toſhew uy 
onr.wourtds, but God/and men. know-who, are. the:authors of, them; , Ir ſuthceth us 
to ſay 'we ave. trained up and inſtructed in the DoGrine of the holy 'Church,, nor cag 
gur .Soulsand Conſciences have repoſe, and tranquillity; nor taſte any happineſs while 
they are in-fears and jeatoulics of lofing Religion, whoſe danger cag. neigher be diſſems 
bled nor,avgided,” if 'men- continue as they have begun. /. Thence it! is,-that, judging 
as you ,da'that our recphciliation is moſt neceſſary, we feek: it with a tyuly Chriftian 
chaxity; jand-pray/ and conjure you in the Name of ' God to grant it us.” Nor let the 
blames and{iupbraidings which the 'Herezicks caſt, upon, us any way. hinder you. As 
for ambition, which, they publiſh to; be the cauſe of .our taking up+ot-Arms, it-is ig 
your power. tg fe. us- within , and diſcover whether, Religion, be the, cauſe , or prey 
tence 3; you.the Hereticks, (whom at the ſame time you both follow and deteſt:) 
If weliftupiour bands'ta Heaven to give God thanks, if we be diſpoſed and ready to 
follow. all good counſels, to love. you, to honour you, to;yield you.that, xc{pe& and (er- 
ſhall be due to'you'3 then praiſe. us as honeſt mep, who hayg had the cow 
rage to.Geſ{piſc all 'dapgery for. the preſervation of Religion, nor have! wanted inte- 
grity andmpderation to farbear the thought of any thing, that: is againſt honour aud 
reaſons abut if $he contrary happen, then accuſe our. difſumulation, and condemn uy as 


,. 1. wicked perſons by ſo doing you will fet. both Heayen and Earth; againſt us , and 


. Rory ovenys-will.be without danger, and without glory. 


make-our:Axms.fall out,of our hands as conquered, 'or. leaye.us ſo weak;, that the Vir 
| In the ;mean time, blame 
the miſchief -of Hereſie- which is known to you , and rather fear;that canker that de» 


----- ;vours'ug9 and every.day. gets ground, than a vain imaginary Ambitiqg, hen; there þ 


' noſuch thing 3 or, if there be, it will be left alone and poorly atten 


,: When it (ball 
be deprived of the cloak of Religion. It is likewiſe a calumny to accuſe us that we 


.'" bring Strangers into-the. Kingdom : it is neceſſary cither to lofe Religion, with-opr 
1. Hopows, Lives and Eſtates, or elſe. to oppoſe the force of the Hexetick, whom no- 
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* thathayqſcop usrel 


ing can;pleaſe but our xuine 3-and therefore we are conſirained.to make ufe of them, 

e your Arms are age ps Theyare the moſt holy Fathers, and, the moſt holy See 
at | us relict'3 and though many haye becn called to that ſupreme Digoity' ſince 
theſe laſt troubles, yet have;ghere not been one of them who hath changed his affection 
towards,us, a.molt certain teſtimony that our cauſe is juſt. , - It is the;Catholick King, a 
lr yy ied and. contederate-to this Crown, only powerful now, adays:to maintain 
,and defend, Religion,, who-bath likewiſe helped us with: his forces and powers ,. yet 
Lrage out 4 Gp reward or FOFOMPncey. Per Inge mT wy 8900 a ork hatch 
Julily acquired him. - Our Kings againſt the:Rebellion reticks, and. in the like;ne* 
crlkey haye had recourſe tothem 3 we have followed their example, without cntring 


into 


- 
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into any Treaty ptcjudicial to the State , or to out reputation, though our neceſſity 1593» 
hath been much%greater than theirs. Rather ſet before your eyes, that the Engliſh, 
who aliſt you to eſtabliſh Hereſie, are the ancient Enemies-of the Kingdom, who yet 
bear the title of that uſurpation, ard have their hands imbrued in the innocent blood - 
of an infinite number of Catholicks, who have conſtantly ſuffered death for the ſervice 
of God and the Church. Ceaſe likewiſe to hold us guilty of High Treaſon, becauſe 
we will not obay an Heretick Prince, whom you call our'natural King 3 and have 4 
care, that bending your eyes to the Earth to look upon humane Laws, you' forget not 
the divine Law that came from Heaven. It is not Nature, nor the right of Nations 
that teacheth vs to acknowledge our Kings, but the Law of God , the Law of his 
'Church, and that of the Kingdom, which requize from the Prince that is to command 
us, not only proximity of blood, which you ſtand upon, bur alſo the profeſſion of the - 
Catholick Religion 3 and this quality hath given name to that Law which we call the 
Fundamental Law of the State, always followed and obſerved by our Anceſtors with- 
out any exception 3 though the other of proximity of blood hath been ſometime at- 
tered, the Kingdom remaining nevertheleſs entire, and in its former dignity. To come 
therefore to ſo holy and nec a reconciliation, we accept the Conference which you 
demand , provided it may be only between Catholicks, and to deliberate about the 
means of preſerving Religion and the State. And becauſe you defire it ſhould be be- 
tween Pars and St. Denis, we intreat you to like of - Mont-Martre, St, Meanx, or Chas 
liot in the Queens Palace 3 and that you would be pleaſed to ſend thoſe that thall be 
deputed by you, upon ſome day you ſhall think fit, before the end of this month, 
whereof we being advertiſed, will not fail to bave ours there, and to proceed with fin- 
cere affeQion, free from all paſſion, praying to God that the event of it may be ſuch, 
that we may find the preſervation of Religion and of the State 3 and a good, ſecure du- 
rable peace, as we alſo pray him to conſerve you, and give you his Spirit to know; 
and imbrace the moſt wholſom profitable counſel for the general ſafety; 


This anſwer being received and read in the Council of the King, who was not yet 
come back from his journey into Poifiow , they that were there preſent determined to 
proſecute the Conference, but to defer the particulars thereof till they had the Kings 
conſent to them, and the general votes of the Council, Thus by a Writing full of cour- 
teous expreſſions, they excuſed the delay, and finally, having received their approba- gw is 
tion, and replied again with other Letters, they concluded to hold the Conterence at <boſen for the 
Surenxe between Paris and St. Denis. | —_—__ 
There was great contention at Paris about the eletion of the perſons that were to 
intervene at this Treaty z, for the Legat and the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors ſtrove to procure 
that one of them might be Guilliaume Roſe Biſhop of Senlis, a man of a ſowre nature, 
and ſharp eloquence, which for many years he had ſely uſed againſt the Ki 
and againſt their party 3 and on the other ſide, they that inclined to peace, defired the 
Sievr de Villeroy might be admitted, who by many was excluded as partial to the King: 
at laſt for the common fatisfaQion they were both left out, and thoſe that were unani- +4. perſons 6- 
mouſly choſen were, the Archbiſhop of Lyons, Pericard Biſhop of Auranche, Godefray ds leQed on both 
- Billy Abbot of St. Vincent de Laon, the Admiral Villars, the Count de Belin, the Baron 545 2 ipeere 
de Talmay , the” Sicurs de Montigny and Montaulin , Preſident Feannin, and Preſident Conference. 
Maiſtre, Eſtienne Bernard Advocate in the Parliament of Dijon, and Honor de Laxrent 
Counſellor in the Parliament of Aix. They of the Kings fide choſe the Archbiſhop of 
Bowrges, the Sieurs de Chavigny, and Bellieure; the Count: de Schombergh, Preſident de 
Thou, Nichols Sieur de Ramboxillett, the Sieur de Pontcarrt, and Secretary Revol, But 
at the firſt meeting , with the mutual conſent of the Deputies, there were added the 
Sieur de Vic Governour of St. Denis on the Kings fide, and for the League the Sicur 
de Villeroy, who the Duke of Mayenne deſired by all means ſhould affiſt in the Trea- 
ty, = in the progreſs of it the Sicurs de Roſne and ls Choftre were likewiſe ad» 
mitted, / 
In the mean time, the Duke of Ferie, upon the ſecond of April, had ſolemn publick 
audience of the States, at which in a Latin Oration, he proffered the Catholick Kings 
aſſiſtance and ſupplies to the Aſſembly, for the conſervation of Religion, and the eleQion 
of ſuch a King, as the condition of the times required, and likewiſe preſented Let- 
ters from Kipg Philip, wherein after many courteous expreſſions, he referred himſelf 
to what the Duke of Feris, and the other Ambaſſadors ſhould repreſent in his _ 
W 


| The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 


The Lords of 
the Houſe of 

Lorain being 

met at AKbeuns 
ro treat about 
the ele&ion of 
— King, differ 
in opinions ty 
, reaſon of their 
own intcrelir; 


Giro/amo Gonds 
with the 
Grand Duke 
of Thaſtany's 
conſent, treats 
an Agreement 
with the Duke 
of Lorain in 
the Kings b- 
half, offering 
. bim the Prin- 
ceſs Carberine . 
ia marriage 
fr the Prince 
his Son ;z and: 
the Count de 
Schbomberyh 
rreats an a- 
greemeot with 
the Duke of 
Mayenne , but 
with weak 
hope of ſuc- 
ccls, 


who ſaid; that they reſerved themſelves to do it, when the Duke of Mayenne and the 
other Princes ſhould be come unto the States, who were yet at the meeting at Rheims 
with the Duke of Lorain. _. - | 

There their minds were ho leſs diſagreeing , nor the opinions leſs differing than in 
the States3 for the Duke of Lorain ſeeing the reſt were not inclined to yield to him as 
Head of the Family , and knowing the Spaniards were already engaged in the deſign 
of getting. the Infanta cleed, began to be weary of the War which he had ſuſtained 
all thoſe late years to the great _—_ of his people 3 and though the Spaniards ſome- 
times ſcattered reports, that the Intanta being choſen Queen ſhould take the Cardinal 
his Son to;be her Husband, it ſeemed to him fo abſurd, that he was not at all incli- 
ned to believe it, and fince he could attain to nothing elſe , would have been content 
with Peace, | whereby the Cities of Thowl and Verdun ſhould remain his. On the other 
fide, the Duke of Mayerne deſired he ſhould perfift in Arms, and favour the eleQion 
of him and his Sons, - thinking his pains and endeavouts deſerved that reward, and 
that no other body at that preſent was able to undergo that weight , but he rather 
gave ſigns. of this intention than propounded it, and laboured dexterouſly to infinuate 
it into the: reſt 3 among which as the Dukes of Azmale and Elbeuf adhered to him, fo 
the Dukes of -Nemozrs and Guiſe aſſetited not, both being intent to endeavour for them» 
ſelves, and full of hopes that the Spaniards might at laſt concur to marry the Infanta 
to one of them. The Duke of Mayenne ſtrove to withdraw them from that thought, 
by letting them ſee it was far from the intent of the Spaniards , who had no other - 
defign than to get the Crown into the power of the Infanta, 'and by her, either in her 
life-cime; or after het death, to have it united and incorporated to that of Spain, to 
which it was very repugnant to give: her a young French Husband, and ſuch an one as 
might. be able not only to govern her, but alſo the people, and forces of the Nobility 
and Kingdotn. 

It was a remarkable thing , that though this was an Aſſembly of the Houſe of Lo 
rain, the King ſhould yet have a very great patty in it 3 for by the Grand Duke of Thuſ- 
cany's conſent, Girolamo Gondi had formerly begun, and now continued to treat with 
the Duke of Lorain, to. induce him and: the reſt to think of agreeing with the King, 
propoſing his Converſion, full caution” and ſecurity for Religion, and to give his Siſter 
in Marriage to the Prince of Lorain, with thoſe Cities which the Duke deſired and 
pretended toz and on the other fide, by-means of the Count of Schombergh he had 
begun to deal with the Duke of Mayennre, ſhewing him that they might with much 
more eaſe, agree privately between themſelves, than if they ſhould ſtay for the event 
of the conference , for he was ready to gratifie him, and give him that really in pre- 
ſent, which the Spaniards promiſed but. verbally to give in future. But the hopes 
of every one of theſe intereſſed perſons were till too freſh and lively, which dazling 
their underſjanding and incumbering it with paſſion, would not ſuffer them yet tocome 
to this determination 3 ſo that neither agreeing among themſelves, nor in any third 
perſon, they parted at laſt without any conclufion 3 ſave that the Duke of Lorain gave 
Commiſſion to the Sicur de Baſſompier his Ambaſſador to the States, to adhere in the 
Treaty to the Duke of Mayenne's will, in what concerned their intereſts and the af- 


| fairs of the. Spaniards, without declaring himſelf in the buſineſs of cle&tion. The 


A Truce is 
concluded and 
publiſhed, for 
four Leagues 
abouc Paris, 
and as much 
abourt- Surenne 
for the 1ecuri- 
of them 
that treated 
the Pariſians 
xejoyce at it 
very much, 


Duke: of; Mayenne with his Nephew of Guzſe, and the Duke of Elbenf, went towards 
Paris, being yet uncertain of his own defign 3 the Duke of Lorain more deſirous of 
quiet than'any thing elſe, returned into his own State, and the Duke of Aumale went 
into Picardy to affilt Count Charles, who ſtaid about the confines with the forces of the 
Catholick King, 

In the mean time the Conference at Sxrenne was begun, upon the Nine and twenticth 
of April, where after the firſt Meetings, and mutual Exhortations, to lay afide all affe- 
Qions and intereſts, and to apply themſelves ſincerely to the common good and ſafety 3 
the Deputies ſhewed one'another their Commiſſions and Authority 3 they gave Paſs- 
ports and Safe conduRs on both ſides, and. a diſcourſe was begun of making a Cefla- 
tion of -Arms inthe neighbouring places, to the end that the Deputies themſelves, and 
thoſe of their' retinue might ſtay freely, and treat without diſquiet or ſuſpition, which 
Truce was afterwards eſtabliſhed and publiſhed upon the Third of May tor tour Leagues 
about Paris; and as much'about Swrexnez which did ſo rejoyce the Parifians, who had 
been many years ſhut up and impriſoned within their Walls, that every one might 
calily -perceive bow much joy and conſolation the peace (if it ſhould follow) _ 
ring 


—— 
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bring to all the people of France, Both parties agreed in this one point, that peace 
was neceſſary to raiſe up France from her preſent miſeries and tuture ruine 3 every 
one praiſed it, and ſhewed himſelf ready to embrace it, but they diſagreed abſolutely 
in the means proper td attain it. For the Deputies for the League held, the foundati- 
on of all things to be Religion, and that no other agreement ought, or could be con- 
cluded, wherein the firſt and chiefeſt conſideration was not about itz and therefore ex- 
horted the Royalliſts to forſake the Heretick Prince whom they followed, and uniting 
themſelves all to one end, unanimouſly to chuſe a Catholick King, ſuch a one as might 
be acceptable and approved by the Pope, by whoſe eſtabliſhment , the roots of dif- 
cord being cxtirpated, which ſprung up from diverſity of Religion, they might joynt- 
ly come to ſettle Policy, good Government, Peace, andthe repoſe of the Kingdom. 
On the other fide, the Deputies on the Kings part maintained, that the foundation of 
Peace, was the acknowledgement of, and obedience to a lawful Prince, truly French, 
and called by the Laws: Under whoſe ſhadow all of them reuniting themſelves, trou- 
bles and difſentions might be made to ceaſe 3 they (aid, Religion was a ſecond conſide- 
tation, for Chriſtians anciently had obeyed and acknowledged many Princes that were 
not onely Hereticks and Schiſmaticks, but alſo enemies and perſccutors of the Church, 
and the moſt holy, moſt learned Fathers of Chriſtendom, nay, even the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves had taught and preached that obedience 3 and therefore they exhorted thoſe of 
the League to reunite themſelves in the acknowledgment of their King, to whom the 
Crown undoubtedly belonged, both by a right lineal deſcent, and by vertue of the Sa- 
lique Law 3 for as he would give all kind of ſecurities, the moſt full and ample that 
could be deſired for the preſervation of Religion 3 ſo, in time, he might alſo be reduced 
to embrace and follow the Catholick DoQtine, from which he did not ſhew himſelf ab- 


ſolutely averſe. 


The Archbiſhop of Lyons, and the reſt of his fellow Deputies could not endure to 
hear this Do@rine, but abhorred and confuted it with deteſtation, though the Arch- 
biſhop of Bowrges, with great flouriſhes of Learning, Authorities , and Examples, la- 
boured to maintain it 3 but they on the other fide ſaid freely, This was the way to 
make the Kingdom Schiſmatical, and alienate it from the Fellowſhip of the Catholick 
Church, and that they would rather chuſe to loſe their lives, than conſent to fo brutiſh, 
{ pernicious a thing 3 and then again, the Archbiſhop of Bourges demonſtrated, that 
to be ſo obſtinate upon that point, was a ſubjeCting of the Kingdom to the Dominion, 
not onely of Foreign Princes, but of its moſt bitter enemies, and that for their parts 
(fince they knew they might live with Liberty of Conſcience, and in the maintenance 
of their' Religion) they would not by any means make themſelves guilty of ſo great a 

_ crime. After long diſputations, the Archbiſhop of Bexrges propoſed, that ſince they 
could not frame themſelves to acknowledge a King, that was not publickly and cer- 
tainly a Catholick, they would joyntly exhort King Henry to change his Religion, and 
come into the boſome of the Church 3 for if he ſhould accept of the invitation, and re- 
. folve to do fo, all doubts and occaſions of difſenting from him would ceaſe, and if he 
ſhould refuſe it, then every Catholick would forfake him, and all united together 
would chuſe another Prince of the Blood , that were a Catholick, and one generally 
approved. The Confederates replied, they neither could nor ought to exhort, nor in- 
vite the King of Navar, who had not onely oftentimes ſhewed he regarded not, nay, 
rather deſpiſed thoſe invitations, but alſo having promiſed them to turn Catholick, had 
deceived them and abuſed their credulity z Wherefore, if he had made no reckoning of 
his friends, much leſs was it to be believed, he would value his enemies, and that ha« 
ving by the Apoſtolick See been declared a relapſed Heretick, and excommunicated, they 
could not treat with him, nor meddle_with any thing that appertained to his intereſt. 
The Royallifts ſhewed, that now he ſeemed to be of another opinion, and that the in- 
vitations formerly made unto him, had been threatning ones, accompanied with force, 
and therefore he had rejected them, as unſeertly to his reputation 3 but that now he 
took thoſe exhortations in good part, which were made to him by way of extremi- 
ty, and ſhewed a thouſand ſigns that he would reconcile himſelf to the Church ; chat 
he had not kept his promiſe by reaſon of the hinderance of Arms and War, for it was 
ht his converſion ſhould be with decency and honor, and without violence, and that 
they hoped to ſee him a Catholick very ſhortly : to which the others replyed, that they 
ſhould be very glad of his convetſion (if it ay” —r'Y to paſs) for his own fouls ſakes 
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1593- but that theſe were pclitick artifices to deceive the ſimple, nor could they ground any 
reſolution at all upon it, | 

Divers Sittings were ſpent in theſe diſputes , without coming to a concluſion z fo 
that many judged (as they had prognoſticated from the beginning } that the Confe- 
rence would be diſſolved without fruit. Hence the Spaniards taking courage : both 
; becauſe of the reſolution which they of the League ſhewed, that they would never af- 
| ſent to acknowledge any other King than one that was fincerely a Catholick 3 and be- 
cauſe of. the perſeverance they ſaw in the King and his Deputies, to ſet the point of Re- 
! ligion after the Salique Law and the politick Government of the , Kingdom ) reſolved 

! to make the utmoſt puſh for it, and to propoſe the election of the Infanta for the laſt 
{ engine of their atterrpt. Wherefore the Cardinal-Legate having cauſed many Pro- 

_  cefſions and Prayers to be made, with no leſs pomp than devotion, to beg of God that 
he would inſpire the States in the good choice of convenient means for the common ſa- 
fety ; There met in his Palace upon the ninetcenth of May, beſides the Spaniſh Am- 
May wi. baſſadors, who were to make the Propoſition, the Dukes of Mayenne, Guiſe, Aumale , 
pig Sow ” and Elbeuf, the Count de Chaligny, the Sicur de Baſſompier in the name of the Duke of 
meeting in 'he Lorain, the Sieur de la Pierre for the Duke of Savoy, Lorenzo Tornabnoni for the Duke 
where the © of Mer:&ur, Cardinal Pelleve, and the Count de Belin Governor of Paris; and in the 
_ je on name of the States fix Deputies to treat with the Spaniſh Miniſters, the Arch- biſhop 
rain are pre- Of Lyons and the Biſhop of Senlis for the Clergy, the Sicurs de /a Chaſtre and Montolin 
_ Depucles for the Nobility, the Prevoſt des Marchands of Paris and Ejtienne Bernard tor the Com» 
repreſenting Mons. In this meeting, wherein all the ſpirits of the States, and the very ſoul of the 
c2* three Of- League conlifted, the Duke of Feria began to deteſt the Conference that was held with 

thoſe of the Kings party 3 ſaying, that the Cardinal-Legate and he had aflented to it - 

onely, that they might not fail of any poſſible means to reduce thoſe that were gone 

altray into the boſome of the holy Church, and to the end that the obſtinacy of the Po- 

litiks being more clearly ſeen, who ſet Religion behind the conſideration of temporal 

things, the World might be certified of their wickedneſs, and of the good intent of 

the Catholick King, whoſe principal obje& was Chriſtian Charity, the ſafety of Rel 

gion, and ( with theſe conditions) the peace and happineſs of that moſt Chriſtian 

Kingdom 3 but this trial alſo having been made, that nothing might be left undone, 

and to ſatishie the curioſity of all men, it was now at laſt time to diſſolve thoſe Trea- 

tics, which, without hope of any fruit, carried with them the danger of many mif- 

chicts, and thenceforth apply themſelves to the eletion of one, who, by common con- 

ſent ſhould poſſeſs the Crown 3, for which end they were met together with ſo much 

. difliculty, and from ſo many ſeveral places: that as the Catholick King, who had ſpent 

ſo much gold, and poured out ſo much blood of his SubjeRs for the upholding of that 

cauſe , had never retuſed any overture of thoſe remedies which he believed might 

conduce to the general good 5 ſo at laſt he was come to know, that there was no bet 

ter nor more helptul refolution for all parts than one alone, wherein both juſtice and 

decency , profit and conveniency did joyntly concur 3 that this was the ele&ion of the 

The Dukeof Infants Clara Engenia Iſabella Daughter to his moſt Catholick Majeſty, to be Queen of 


—_ ck France, to whom, as born of Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Henry the Second, whoſe 


* poſe:h the malc-line was ended, the Crown juſtly and lawfully belonged, as by a thouſand Autho- 


TE of he. ities, and conſtitutions of Law and Reaſon it was cafe to prove 3 that the King wiſh- 


Queen zbeing ed and defired the conſent of the States ſhould concur inthat juſt cleEtion for the more 
ew pr na general ſatisfaQion, to the end, that the gratitude of the French, remembring how 
cond King of much he had done for their ſervice, might agree with the juſtice of the cauſe, to ella- 
_—_— - %4 bliſh the common peace and contentment. Here he enlarged himſelt fully in the In- 
ſiſter to H.»- fanta's praiſes, ſhewing her /prudence, worth, and magnanimity, qualities worthy to 
ns order ſo noble a Government 3 and finally concluded, there were already Eight chou- 
ſand Foot and Two thouſand Horſe ready at the States leaſt requeſt to enter into the 
Confines, and that as many more ſhould be ready within three months, all which For- 
ces thould be paid by the King till the Wars were ended; and that the Duke of May 
enne ſhould haye an Hundred thouſand Crowns paid him every month to maintain Ten 
thouſand French Foot, and Four thouſand Horſe that if theſe were thought Teſs than 
was requiſite, the Catholick King would add ſo many more as ſhould be fufhcient 3 it 
being to be believed , that out of the infinite affe&tion he bore his daughter, be 
ſhould not fail to imploy all his force to make her a free peaceable poſſefſor of the King- 
dom 3 promiling and affuring laſt of all, that the Princes of the Houſe __ _ 
eſpecially, 


_—_ as 
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eſpecially, and then all the other Lords and Gentlemen ſhould be largely required x593. 
and contented, the Clergy brought to their firſt ſplendor, the Nobility ſatisfied, the 
People caſed, and all the ſeveral Orders of France ſetled, not onely iu tull peace and 
tranquillity, but alfo in the ancient luſtre and glory of their Nation. 

The Duke of Feria having concluded his ſpeech in this manner, the Biſhop of Serx- 
ls, who, with |mpatience had expected the end of it, without giving time to any other : 
body, whom it concerned, by order, to tell his opinion, ſtood up, and faid ſcornfully 3 7,5” SE 
The Politicks were in the right, who had ever ſaid, that intereſt of State was hid under a | *er Þn+. 
; the Cloak of Religion, which he, with thoſe of his coat , having, with intinite labour, 92.9%... 
alwaycs endeavoured to confute in their Pulpits, he was now ſorry at heart to hear tb* | = 
from the mouths ,”and by the confeſfion of Ambaſſadors, that it was true, and that 51". - 
the Preachers deceiving themſelves and others, had defended and protected a thing v2 ++ 
that was falſe ; that from thenceforward he ſhould believe the Spaniards were no |. f 
politick than the Navarrozs, but he prayed them for their own honor, and the rc7; © 
tion of the Holy Union, - to deſiſt from that thought 3 For the: Kingdom of þ raxnce ha- 
ving, for the ſpace of Twelve hundred years, been gloriouſly poſſeſſed by Men, accor- 
ding to the inſtitution of the Saligue Law, it was not fit now to transfer it upon 
Women, who, by the variety of their es,might call in variety of Maſters,and ſiib- 
je& the French Nation to the dominion of Forreigners. This free, unexpected an- 
ſwer, made by one of the chief inſtruments of the League, and of the Kings ſharpeſt 
enemies, did not onely diſmay the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, but many alſo of the Aﬀemnbly, 
doubting that ſo free a reproof, made without any reſpeR, might diſcompol: all things, 
and put them in confuſion.But the D.of Mayenne endeavoured with dexterity to excuſe 7Þ* Puke of 
the Biſhop of Senlis his words,aſcribing them to exceſs of zeal,or too much fervour of = Ay 2 
mind,intimating, that ſometimes he went beyond himſelf, and ſhewing, that when he Biſhop of Sex 
was made fſenfible of reaſon, and what was fit, he would of himſelt corre& thar, a oo 208 
which, being drawn by his firſt violence,he had  licentiouſly ſpoken unawares. The **? ou 
Ambaſſadors took heart again at the encouragement of the Duke of Mayenne, of Car- 
dinal Pelleve,and ſome others 3 but truely it remained evident, that it was not out of 
ambition, or for any intereſts (as many would have had it thought, }) but becauſe his 
conſcience fo perſwaded him , that the Biſhop of Serlis, in all the courſe of thoſe 
commotions, had ſo profuſely favoured the party of the Vnion, and fpoken © ſharply, 
and with ſuch continued Liberty againſt the perſon of the preſent King, and the me+ 
' mory of him that was dead. However it were, certain it is, his words helped to 4+ 
bate the credit of the Spaniards, and his example moved many of thoſe. who tallowed 
the League, not for their own intereſt, but in reſpe& of Religion. * 

And yet the Spaniards not loſing heart} by reaſon of the Duke of Mayenne*s diffimu- 
lation, and of the hopes they had in many of the Deputies, dzmanded publick audience 
in the aſſembly of the States, and having obtained ic, upon the Six and twentieth day 
Juan Baptiſta Taſſis was the firſt that ſpoke, who, with a ſhort, but very cunning ,,,, Baptifia 
ſpeech, made the propoſition of the Infants, and after him Inigo de Meydozza with a Taſticand nts 
long diſputation divided into ſeven heads, explained the rights that ſhe pretended © Maru 


ropoſe the 
to the ſucceſſion of the Crown 3 both of them concluding, that it was not to put that blecrion of 


in controverſie, which was to be acknowledged from the voluntary eleRion of the © — - by 
State, but to inform and fatisfie them, that he alledged thoſe reaſons, to the end, that Aſſembly of 
with prudent advice, the free diſpoſal of the aſſembly might go along with right and —_— 
conform it ſelf to Juſticez the Infants being willing to acknowledge that from them - 
by way of election,which duely belonged to her by rightful ſucceſſion. This propoſi- 
tion was no leſs deeply reſented by the major part of the Deputies, than it had been vornith 
by the Biſhop of Serlis 3 many diſdain'd, that the dominion of Strangers ſhould be pro» propofcion is 
poſed to them, as to men who were either ſlaves to the will of others, or ignorant of '\\ relied by 
their own intereſts: others laught to ſec this propofition made rd > pee and eſteemed” 
of Arms, men, and moneys, as both need and the reputation of the bufinels required : wii. 
others condemned the Spaniards of little diſcretion, in having had the boldneſs to de- 
clare their deſign , without having prepoſſeſſed their minds and diſpoſed them to- 
wards it, by the powerful preparative of private intereſt ; and there wanted not of thoſe 
who diſputed alſo about the right ; and ſaid, that though women ſhould be declared 
to have right to the inheritance of the Crown, it probably belonged not to her, but to 
the Kings of England, who were firſt deſcended from daughters of France, and with 
whom there had'been ſo many, and fo m_ Wars to reje@ that pretention, and 
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to uphold the Salique Law, and the legitimate ſucceſſion of the Males. But they that 
were moſt of all difpleaſed at it ( though ſecretly ) were the Princes of the Houſe of 
Lorain, who pretended to the eleQion themſelves, and the Duke of Mayerne, though 
he more cunningly diſſembled it, ſhewing in appearance , that he would not diffent 
from the King of Spain s will, nor from what he had agreed upon with the Ambaſſa- 
dors at Soiſſons, yet he underhand ſtirred up the Deputies to reje& that*propofition, as 
diſhonorable to the Nation, dangerous in point of ſervitude, hurtful to themſelves 4 
and to the liberty of thoſe that ſhould come after them, and not ' grounded upon any 
preſent ſecurity, but all vainly ſupported by the uncertainty of future promiſes. 
There was no doubt but the Deputies would unanimouſly refuſe that propoſition, 
yet not to exaſperate the Spaniards, and to give matters time to. ripen, they anſwer- 
ed, after many complements, that their deſire ſhould be taken into conſideration, to the 
end an anſwer might be given as ſoon as was poſſible z which while it was expe&- 
&d, the Duke of Mayenne, to find out a way to exclude that buſineſs, began to treat 
with the Ambaſſadors, what Husband. the Infants ſhould have when the Sates had 
eleted her Queen, and urged them to declare what Commiſhons they had from the 
Catholick King concerning that. Their anſwer was altogether like the reſt of the 
treaty, for they made no ſcruple to declare, that the King thought of matching her to 
Erxeſt, Archduke of Auſtria, the Emperors Brother, whom he had alſo appointed to 
ſucceed the Duke of Parma in his Country of Flanders, This anſwer was preſently 
excluded ; for all replyed with joynt conſent, That they would not have a King of a 
different Language and Nation, and that the Ears of Frenchmen could never endure 
to hear it 3 and though the Duke of Mayenne, for divers reſpects, feigned to approve 
of the Archduke, the reſt notwithſtanding declared freely they would none of him 


s which, as ſoon as the Spaniards knew, ſecing the Infanta*s election would go but in a 


deſperate courſe, if ſome conſiderable prop were not added to upheld it, they ſaid 
they had Commiſſion in caſe the States approved not of the Archduke, to propoſe,that 
the Catholick King would marry the Infants toa French Prince, who ſhould be no- 


. minated' and eleQted by him within fix months. This Propoſition diſfpleaſed not all 


of them in general, becauſe there were many pretenders, among which were the Duke 
of Guiſe, the Duke of Nemours, and the Cardinal of Lorain 3 but the Duke of Mayenne 
publickly commef{ding the propoſition, endeavored to ſound, whethen they inclined to 
any one of his Sons, and being ſufficiently certified they were not like to conſent unto 
it, becauſe they would not put the Dominion of the Kingdom into his hands , being 
certain the Infants ſhould be barely a Wife, not a Miſtriſs, he began to draw the con- 
trary way, much more than he had done before, and applyed himſelf to foment the 
Conference, which had never been intermitted at Swrenne between the Catholicks of 
both patties. 

The King, who had notice of all that was in agitation, ſought every way, by 
means of the Conference, to hinder each reſolution of the States 3 but his Deputies 
could not do much in it , by reaſon of the important oppoſition of Religion, nay, ra 
ther his own Catholicks were diſcontented themſelves, that his Converſion ſo much 
delired, and fo often promiſed,was deferred more and more every day. The Princes of 
the Blood threatned openly, and now thought in good earneſt of taking ſome reſolu- 
tion, becauſe they ſaw the eleion of a King of another Family was ſo cloſely treated 
of: And every one, even of himſelf, fell cafily into an opinion, that by going over to 
the League, he might come to marry the Spaniſh Infants, and have the proteRion of 
the Catholick Kings Forces for his eſtabliſhment 3 whereupon, not onely the Cardinal 
of Bourbon was extraordinarily moved, but alſo the Count de Soiſſons newly diſguſted, 
by being put beſide the marriage of the Princeſs Catherine ; the Prince of Conti reckon- 
ed not the infufficiency which was believed of him, to be to his diſadvantage , but ra- 
ther thought the Spaniards would like, him the better, to the end that the Infants re» 
maining without iſſue, there might ſome hope continue of uniting the Crowns 3 and 
finally alſo, it was pretended to by the Duke of Montpenſier, a Prince valiant in War, of 
a molt ready Wit, handſome perſon, and graceful Behavior : So that the Infants's ele- 
ion perchance was better thought on among the King's party,than among thoſe of the 
League. But particular men, who had not theſe pretenſions, and were onely moved by 
two reſpects, That of their own profit, and that of Religion, exclaimed openly, That 
the Kings ſtubbornneſs gave to the Spaniſh cunning and boldneſs opportunity of break- 
ing out 3 that new at laſt all the Kings excuſes and delays were come toan end 3 that 


even he himſelf had no longer the heart to alledge any reaſon, nor propoſe any = 
cnle; 
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cuſe; that it was evident he was bewitched with the ſubtilties of the Miniſters, 
and faſt tied to the Doctrine of his Arch-Hereticks 3 that it was fit now at laſt to 
think of their Souls, of their Religion, of the ſafety of themſelves and their Children, 
and not be made inſtruments to ſend themſelves, and all their poſterity to the Devil; 
that they ſhould even let him and his _ Hugonots go to perdition alone, and 
not carry the whole Kingdom with him for company. 

Next after reſpe& of Religion, particular intereſts immediately ſucceeded z every 
one deteſted the toil and burden of War, every one had compaſſion upon himſelf, upon 
the ſufferings of his own Family, the ruine of his domeſtick affairs, and the continued 
expences, that found no end ; every one fighed, every one longed for the repoſe and 
quietne(s of Peace; and among all the reſt, Monſieur 4* O, weary of being Treaſurer 
without Money, Bellegarde, St. Luc, Termes, Sancy, Grillon, and all the old Servants 
of Henry the Third, bewailed themſelves, and their ill Fortune, -which, in Read of a 
King of Gold, whom they were wont to have, had given them now a King of Iron 3 
for the late King poured forth Gold plentifully to the benefit of his Servants, whereas 
the preſent King, in the narrowneſs of his Fortune, being no leſs thrifty in his mind 
and nature, propounded nothing for reward or recompence,: but Wars, Sieges, Skir- 
miſhes, and Battels: They faid, they could no longer ſuſtain the intolerable toils of 
War, and to live inchaſed between a Back and Breſt of Iron, as Tortoiſes are in their 
ſhells 3 that they could not abide a King accuſtomed after the Hugonot faſhion, to run 
up and down day and night, to live by rapine, upon what they could find in the miſe- 
rable Cottages of poor Countrey people, to warm themſelves at the flame of an houſe 
on fire, to have their Horſes their Chamber-fellows when they ſlept, or the ſtinking 
Cattel of wretched Peaſants 3 that War was ordinarily made for ſome time to attain 
peace and quietneſs: But now they ſetved a Prince, who did not care to end the 
troubles of War, accounting volleys of ſhot, wounds, death, and battels, to be the one- 
ly delights. Theſe complaints ſometimes accompanied with railings and curſings, ſome- 
times ſpoken among Proverbs, and in raill:ri?, after the French manner, were fo pub- 
lick, that they came to the Kings»ears, which were continually filled by the ſerious ad- 
vertiſements of the Count de Schombergh, and the High-Chancellor, to whom was ad- 
. ded Faques Davy Sieur dw Perron, who,” while: he negotiated the Cardinal of Bowrbons 
affairs, had, by diſputing, converted the Baron de Salignac, one of the Kings Bed-cham- 
ber, whom he long had favoured, and by his means had got himſelf in to converſe 
with the King at idle-times in his moſt private Lodgings 3 where, ſometimes with 
ſerious Learned Diſputes, ſometimes with Eloquent Diſcourſes, ſometimes with Ele- 

ant Poetry ( in which he was very excellent) ſometimes with witty, merry _— 
Fad gotten ſo much favor, that from pleaſing cntertainments, he was begun to be ad- 
; mitted alſo to the handling of more weighty matters. This man ſeeing the way to 
his own greatneſs, was much more cafit by the Kings Converſion, than in the Car- 
dinal of Boxrbox's Exaltation, ſet himſelf to procure it by moſt vigilant means, and 
with all poſſible endeavors, making uſe of the preſent conjunQure, with admirable wa- 
zine(s and diſcretion. 

All theſe things (but particularly the neceſſity) which were very well known tothe 
King, at laſt moved him fo, that to begin with ſome ſecurity to declare himſelf, he 
gave order to the Count de Schombergh, and Secretary Revo! (who were come to him, 
'to know what they ſhould finally propoſe in the Congregation at Surexne ) that they 
ſhould found the mindes of the Catholicks of the League, to find how they were like 
to reliſh and receive his Converſion, if he ſhould truly determine to return unto the 
Church which buſineſs having been conſulted of among his Deputies, they reſolved 
to make overture of it, by demonſtrating to them of the Union, that the King would 
obſerve his promiſes within a few dayes 3 wherefore, being met at their wonted Con- 
ference (in which they had till then contended with great difference, and without con- 
cluding any thing to the purpoſe) the Arch-Biſhop of Bowrges told them, he brought 
them good news, and ſuch as would rejoyce every true French heart, which was,that: 
the King, touched by Gods inſpiration, would; within a few dayes, comfort all his Sub- 
jeRs, by turning to the Catholick Faith, and reconciling himſelf to the Church, and 
that therefore, as they were certain this news would be acceptable to then all, ſo 
they prayed them to ſee what wayes might be taken to favour and promote that 
Converſion, or to guide it in ſuch manner, that it might bring forth the general 
peace and quiet. All the Deputies of the League remain'd in ſuſpence at this pro- 
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be diſcovered, anſwered readily, that he believed his fellow Deputies would give him 
leave to ſay, they rejoyced at the King of Navar's converſion, that they were very 
glad of it, and that they prayed to God it were true and real; and for the reſt he de- 
manded time to conſult with them in private, which having done for many hours, 
becauſe their opinions differed, they at laſt anſwered, that ( as they had ſaid beturc ) 
they rejoyced at his converſion, which though it ſhould come to paſs, it belonged not 
to them to know and declare, whether it were good and ſincere or no that that was 
a buſineſs which concerned the Apoftolick Sea, and the Popes judgment, wherefore 
they could not ſo much as think of any thing depending upon that Converſion, the 
cenſure whereof was not under their power and authority 3 and though they perfiſt+ 
ed in this opinion, yet the 'Kings Deputies would needs preſent a Writing to them, 
which contained three points 3 One an offer of the Kings Converſion ; another, that 
in the mean time while that came to paſs, the means of ſecuring Religion, and con- 
cluding Peace might be treated of 3 and the third, that while theſe things were doing, 
a general ceſſation of Arms might be concluded through the whole Kingdom. The 
Deputies could not refuſe to accept this writing,which being by them brought to be diſ- 
cuſſed by the D. of Mayenne and the States, the debates were very long and various ; 
for as the Royaliſts endeavoured to diſcover the intentions of the Confederates, ſo they 
would not declare what they would do if the K.ſhould publickly return unto the Church 

But this Propoſition, made by the Kings party, wrought ſuch a.jealouſic in the Spa- 
niſh Ambaſſadors, that with their utmoſt ſpirits they preſſed for a refolution to their 
defire, for the facilitating whereof, they were fain to offer, that the Catholick King 
ſhould be content, the Infanta ſhould marry one of the Princes of the Houſe of Lorain ; 
but this propoſition alſo raiſed many doubts, becauſe there was no certainty, the 1». 
Fanta being once elected and declared, that dither ſhe, or the King her Father would 
obſerve that promiſe, to which any private man can hardly be-obliged, much leſs a 
Queen or Princeſs and again, becauſe if that firſt Husband ſhould dye, ſhe might per- 
haps take another, cither of the Houſe of Awſtria, or a Spaniard , or of ſome other 
Nation 3 likewiſe, becauſe ſhe having no children by this marriage, the King of Spain 
would afterwards pretend right to the Crown 3 but much more than all the reſt, be- 
cauſe the Duke of Mayenne ſaw himſelf and his poſterity excluded from that advin- 
tage, whereupon, not only this buſineſs was protracted, without coming to any reſo- 
lution, but it was determined in the States,that there ſhould be a very moderate anſwer 
made to the Writing preſented by thoſe of the Kings party in the Conference, without 
untying, or breaking off the thread of that Treaty wherefoxe, both parties being met 
at la Roquette, a houſe in the field, without the Porte $. Anthoine, the Arch-biſhop of - 
Lyons (aid, that as concerning the King's Converſion, they wiſhed it might be real and 
unfained, but that not only they could not hope it was ſo, but on the contrary , they 
had great cauſe to believe it was not withotit diſſimulation 3 for if it had proceeded 
from ſincerity,ſo many delayes and puttings off would not have been ſought, and if he 
were touched with any inſpiration, he would not remain in his Herefie, and in the pub- 
lick exerciſe of it, he would not cheriſh and keep about him the principal Miniſters 
that taught it, nor would he ſtill leave the chief Offices of the Kingdom in their hands3 
and yet becauſe it appertain*d not to them to approve or reprove that Converlion, they 
left the Judgment thereaf unto the Pope, who alone*had authority to determine it as 
for the , Treaty of Peace,/and ſecurity of Religion, they could not treat thereof for the 
preſent, for many conſiderations, leſt they ſhould treat with the King of Navar who 
was without the Church, and leſt they ſhould give a beginning to the acknowledgment 
of him, or anticipate the Pope's judgment. Then for the point of Ceſſation, they 
would give anſwer to that n_ fatisfaQion was given to the two firſt Articles. Thus 
neither aſſenting, nor very much diſſenting, they held the matter in ſuſpence till the 
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only they could not treat concerning the converſion of the Navarrois, but not ſo much 
as about Peace, a Ceſſation of Arms, or any other bulineſs with him, as well by reaſon 
of the Decrees of the ſacred Canons, and the Declarations of the Apoſtolick See, as al- 
ſo of the Oath they had taken, never to aſſent to; or make an agreement with the He- 
retick : Which things were ſet forth in the Letter with great vehemence of words, pro» 
teſting in the end,that if they ſhould continue to treat of Peace, or a Ceſſation, he would 
depart from the City, and from the Kingdom, that he might neither aſſent to ſo great 
an evil, nor diſobcy the Commilſions he had from the Pope. This Letter firſt read by 
the Cardinal in the States, and afterward'publiſhed in print to the knowledge of eve- 
xy one, did ſomething bridle mens minds , who were running on cagerly toward a ceſ- 
fation of Arms. ; 

In the mean time the King knowing how much harm the want of reputation, and 
the weaknels of their Forces did unto the Spaniards, and not being willing to run into 
the ſame error, reſolved to ſet himſelf upon ſome notable enterpriſe not far off, with 
the noiſe and fame whereof he might increaſe his reputation, and foment thoſe affairs 
that were tranſaQing in favour of him: wheretore, having drawn his whole Army 
together, with great diligence he commanded out all the neighbouring Garriſons,and 
made plentiful proviſion of Cannon, Ammunition, Pioneers, and other things proper 
for a ſecure reſolute deſign, upon the ſeventh of June he had laid ſiege to Drexx, a 
Town but ſixteen leagues from Paris, which for its ſituation, fortification, and the 
quality of the defendents was accounted very ſtrong. The Suburbs of the Town were 
valiantly taken the firſt day, they within who before thought to defend them, being 
' beaten back in all places; but when they had _loſt all hope of making them good, 
they endeavoured to have burnt them down : The whole Army being quartered with 
great celerity, they began the next day to throw up four Trenches, which were ha- 
ſtened with ſo much diligence by the Baron 4# Biron, and the Sieur de Montlowet, one 
of the Field- Marſhals, that upon the thirteenth day all four of them were brought in- 
' tothe Moat 3 nor with leſs diligence were four Batteries planted 3 one of four pieces 
of Cannon againſt the great Bulwark, toward the Port? 42 Chattres, another of fix a- 
gainſt the Port? de Paris,the third of three againſt the curtain toward the great Church, 
and the fourth of five Picces in the Fzuxbrurg St F:bn, which battered a great Tower 
that ſtood on that ſide. The King haſtened and encouraged. the Works in all places 
with his preſence wherefore, ſcarce was the Orilos of the great Bulwark beaten down, 
when two Colonels drew near to view the place, which being by order taken by the 
Army for the beginning of che aſſault, all the ſeveral Nations ran furiouſly co it, ſtri- 
ving in emulation who ſhould be ficſt to give the onſet. Whereupon the belieged, 
over-matched by the number and reſolution of the Aſſailants, forſook the Orillon, in 
which a Regiment of French lodged and fortified themſelves the ſame evening. The 
next day all the Batteries continued playing upon the wall, and the breaches being al- 
ready made, and the Army ready to fall on in four ſeveral places, the defendents took 
a reſolution to quit the Town, and retire into the Caſtle, which while they were doing 
in diſorder, they were overtaken by the Army, which at the ſame time entered fu- 
riouſly, and were conſtrained to fire ſome houſes of the Town, that they might gain 
time enough to retire. But the fire having done very much harm, and burnt down 
many buildings on all ſides, at laſt by the Kings command it was quenched by the 
Swiſſers, who remained laſt in the batralia near his Perſon. So upon the (eighteenth 
day, the Town remained in the King's power : and with the ſame eagerneſs ther be- 
gan to beliege the Caſtlez within the Out-line whereof, without the circuit of the 
Walls, there being a great deal of Cattel, many of the Townſmen, and alſo many Coun- 
try-men who were got in thither 3 the Baron de Birox cauſed a Petard to be faſtencd 
the ſame night unto the Gate, and with a great ſlaughter of the enemies but not with- 
out the Blood of his Soldiers, whercot he loſt above an hundred, made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of that Out-line, with all the ſpoil. But the taking of the Caſtle, by reaſon of its 
ſituation and ſtrength, proved. very difficult, and a very great number of men were ſlain, 
till the Count de Torigny making them work, notwithſtanding any danger whatſoever, 
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had perfeted a great Trench , under the favour whereof, the Batteries were 


planted which, while- the King, a deſpiſer of all danger, was carefully oversſceing, 
two Colonels were killed cloſe by him, and the Dake of Monutpexfier ſore hurt with a 
ſhot in the chin, which grazing upon his jaw, wounded him alſo in the ſhoulder. ©- 
ver againſt the Kings Batteries there ſtood a Tower of an ancient form, and of & 
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perfect a ſtruQure, that the Cannon-ſhot which were made at it did very little harm, 
Wherefore an Engliſh Engineer, conſidering the great wafte of powder that was 

nt with very little or no fruit, cook a' reſolution to try another means, and having 
nnder ſhelter of certain double Plarres, lined with Plates of Iron got unto the foot 
of the Tower, he cauſed three great holes like Ovens to be digged under it,and putting a 
Barrel of Powder in each, gave fire to them 3 which though it wrought a much leſs 
effect than a Mine uſes to do, yet it threw down part of the Tower, and made ſuch 
a breach, that the Artillery did better ſervice in battering the reſt : Nevertheleſs, the 
beſieged were not diſmaid at it, but with valiant conftancy continued for ſome dayes 
to make refiftance. But ſo diligent and eager was the oppagnation without, that at 
laſt, after many experiments, and many aſſaults, the defendants, who, beſides their pot 
having any Commander of authority to govern them, ſaw alſo, notwithftanding the 
nearne(s of Paris, that no relief appeared from any place, reſolved, out of extream ne- 
ceſſity, to yield themſelves, and delivered up the Caftle into the Kings hands upon the 
Eighth of - 7uly. : 


The noiſe of the Kings victory diſmaid the Deputies in Paris, who, in this interim 
had laboured no leſs in their Negotions, than they at Drex#x had done in matters of 
War for the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors being reſolved to make the utmoſt trial, met with 
the principal of thern again in Council, and told them, that to take away all obſtacles 
that might hinder the Infanta's EleQion, the Catholick King would be content, as ſoon 
as ſhe was choſen, to triarry her to the Duke of Gwifſe, which, though it ſang the Duke 
of Mayenne to the quick, yet being taken unawares, and finding no other remedy,upon 
the ſudden, anſwered, That he returned moſt humble thanks to his Catholick Majeſty 
for the ſo great honor he vouchſafed to do his Nephew, but he deſired to. ſee the Am 
baſſadors Commiſſion, and to know whether that condition were expreſſed in it; for, 
by how much the greater and more defirable the favor was, ſo much much the more 
warily was ir fit to proceed in believing and embracing it. The Duke of Mayenne 
thought verily, that the Ambaſſadors had not that power from the Catholick King,but 
that they propounded it of themſelves, being drawn by the neceſſity of affairs : But 
he preſently perceived the contrary 3 for, they taking their Commiſhon, ſhewed an 
Article, wherein, by way of interchange, was contained the eleCtion of the Infanta, with 
expreſs condition, that ſhe ſhould be married to the Dake of Guiſe. The Duke of May- 
enne was aſtoniſhed, not knowing any way to untie that knot, nor could he diſſemble 
ſo well, but that they all perceived the alteration of his countenance : But the Sieur de / 
Baſſompierre, Ambaſſador for the Dake of Lorain, relieved him, who aid, that a thing 
of ſogreat importance ought not to be concluded wichout making his Maſter acquaint- 
cd with it, who, as he had been principally interefſed in the expences and troubles of 
the War, (6 was it fit nothing ſhould be concluded without having firſt his opinion 
and conſent and here, to give the Duke of Mayenne leaſure to think,he enlarged him- 
{elf in a long diſcourſe of what the Duke of Lorain had done in favour of the League, 
and of the efteem that was fit to be had of his authority. The Epaniards, when he 
had made-an'end of ſpeaking, anſwered, that they aſſented the Duke of Lorain ſhould 
be informed of all that paſſed, who they were certain would be well pleaſed with the 
honor done unto his Fatnily. In the mean time, the Duke of Mayerne having recol- 
le&ed himſelf, after he had again thanked the Catholick King, and the Ambaſſadors, 
ſaid, That he accepted the offer z but, as it was not convenient for the Catholick Kings 
reputation, that the Infanta ſhould be ele&ed, without having firſt certain means to 
eſtabliſh her: So neither was it fit to hazard the State of his Nephew, and of the 
whole Family, withoat thofe conditions, which being acceptable in general, and ne- 
ceflary for che preſent affairs, were ſufficient to maintain and ſecure him for the fu- 
ture : For that end he demanded time to conſult, and to propoſe thoſe conditions, 
wherewich the deſign was to be effeted. With this delay they parted, the Cardinal 
Legat and the Ambaſſadors 'remaining extreamly contented , and as it were aſſured, 
that they had ſteered that Negotiation into the deſired Haven. 


But the Dake of Mayettne, intent by all means to diſturb it, begati to work upon his 
Nephew, telling him, he donbted the Spaniards had propounded him, not to effe& the 
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ſhould have laboured and done ſo much to bring the Infanta to the Crown, and ſhould 
after be content to ſubjet her to an Husband , who being a Frenchman, and encom » 
paſſed with his own party, might govern her, and be King indeed, while ſhe ſhould 
only be Queen in title: That no profit nor advantage of any kind whatſoever would 
redound thereby to King Phzlip and his Kingdom for if his defire were only to marry 
his Daughter to a King of Fraxce, he might cafily compaſs that with whoſoever ſhould 
poſſeſs the Crown, whether he were Friend or Enemy 3 but it he aſpired to unite the 
Crowns, this was not the way to do it, and therefore he could not ſee what advantage 
could thereby reſult unto the Spaniſh Monarchy 3 wherefore it was good to think and 
provide againſt the deceit that might lie hiddey under it : That to cle& the Infanta 
now, and reſerve themſelves afterward to marry. her within a certain time, was to re- 
fer it to her choice, cither to take or refuſe him z and that it was neceſſary to find ſome 
conditions to ſecure the Match : But moreover, though the King of Spain ſhould pro- 
ceed ſincerely in that buſineſs, it was good to conlider (without letting ones ſelf be 
deceived by paſſion) what means there were to eſtabliſh themſelves in the Kingdom : 
That there was no doubt, but the Duke of Lorain, who had hoped to have the King- 
dom for himſelf, or that the Infanta ſhould marry the Cardinal his Son, would be dif- 
guſted at it, and withdraw his affiſtance 3 which, how much hurt it would do, might 
cafily be comprehended, by reaſon of the opportuneneſs of his State, through which 
all the ſupplies paſſed that came out of Germany to both parties, that it might be doubted 
the Duke of Savoy would do the ſame, who had till now upheld the War in Provence 
and Daxphine ;, for being deprived of the hopes he had already conceived of obtainin 
the Kingdom, or at leaſt fome Province of it, he would no longer ſubmit himſelf an 
his States to the dangers and calamities of War 3 that the Duke of Nemours was al- 
ready almoſt wholly averſe from them, and only the reſpe& he bore to an elder Brother 
yet held him, which if it were taken away, he doubted not but he would do his own 
buſineſs himſelf; that the ſame was to be feared of the Duke of Mercexr, as ſoon as 
he ſhould loſe the hopes of obtaining Bretagne : Wherefore the Forces of the League 
being diminiſhed in that manner, it was good to think how they ſhould be able to op- 
poſe the Kings power, which they could hardly reſiſt now they were all united 3 that 
the King of Spain had his hands full with the War of Flaxders, and the commotions 
of Aragon 3 that his Kingdoms were exhauſted, and that he was indebted Two Milli- 
ons to the Genoueſes 3 that he had no good Commander in Chief, and therefore it was 
to be doubted he could not perform all he promiſed 3 and in concluſion, that this was a 
* Rubicon which could never be ſufficiently thought upon before it- was paſt over. | 
To theſe conſiderations, the Duke of Guiſe anſwered moderately, making ſhew that 
he would not digreſs from his opinion, but in his mind he thought otherwiſe 3 whereof 
his treaties , and manner of proceeding, the concourſe of his adherents, the meetings 
that were made in his houſe and his Mothers, gave manifeſt conjequre 3 wherefore the 
Duke of Mayenne, not truſting abſolutely to him, thought as a ſecond means to pro- 
poſe ſuch high conditions as might terrife the Spaniards 3 which were, That the Duke 
of Gziſe ſhould be elected King at the ſame time when the Infanta ſhould be choſen 
Queen 3 that the elecion ſhould be kept ſecret till the marriage were conſummate; to 
which effe&t ,” the States ſhould give authority to the Duke of Mayerne to declare it 
when it ſhould be. time, that in caſe the Infanta ſhould die firſt, the Duke of Guiſe 
ſhould remain King alone, and govern the Kingdom by himſelf; that if ſhe were left 
a Widow, ſhe ſhould be obliged to take a Husband of the Houſe of Lorain, with the 
counſel of the Princes, Peers, and Officers of the Crown 3 that if ſhe had no iſſue, the 
eldeſt of the Duke of Gniſe*s Brothers ſhould ſucceed, and fo the firſt-born of the Fa» 
mily ſucceſſively from male to male; that only French-men ſhould be admitted to Of- 


hices, Places, Dignities, Benefices, Governments of Provinces, Cities, Caſtles, and. 


Fortreſſes of the Kingdom 3 that the command of the Militia, together with Autho- 


' ity of Lieutenant-General, ſhould be left unto the Duke of Mayerne 3 that the Ge jj! 


, vernment of the Provinces of Bourgogne, Champagne, and Brie, ſhould be given to him 
and his Heirs for ever, with power to diſpoſe 'of the Governments, Offices, and Be- 
nefices of them” all ; that Two hundred thouſand Crowns ſhould be paid to him it) pre- 
fent, and Six hundred thouſand more within a certain time, for which fit ſecurity ſhould 
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be given him 3 that the debts ſhould be paid which he had run into upon occaſion of the Spaniards, 


the preſent War 3 that One hundred thouſand Crowns Revenue ſhould be affign'd to 
him for himſelf and his poſtexity, as alſo the principality of Jainville, and the Cities of 
. Tiil Vitry 
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Vitry and St. Difier and after many other leſſer demands, that all the preſentations and 
nominations he had made of Churches, Benetices, Governments, Donatives, Places and 
Favours beſtowed by him as Lieutenant of the Crown ſhould remain valid , as like- 
wiſe all thoſe he ſhould make or grant, till the conſummation of the Marriage, and 
the eſtabliſhment of the King and Queen. | 

But theſe conditions though they were high and. difficult, did no way ſtartle the Spa- 
niards, who already were reſolved to fatisfie him, provided they might attain to the 
Infauta*s ele&ion, being certain they ſhould find.a thouſand occaſions, and a thouſand 
excuſes afterwards, to obſerve only what they ſhould think convenient, and being alſo 
willing that the Duke of Mayenne ſhould be reaſonably requited but he ſceing he was 
excluded from the reward of his labouts, and that they thought of giving the King- 
dom to others, and nat to him and his poſterity, though the foundation of all things 
conſiſted -in his perſon and endeavours, and finding that the conditions propounded 
were neither ſufficient todivert the reſolution of the Spaniards, nor the inclination, or 
rather the will and defireof his Nephew, reſolved to ſet other engins awork, to irter- 
rupt the courſe of thoſe proceedings 3 wherefore having ſtill (though but luke- warm- 
ly) kept the Cardinal of Bowrbon in good hopes, he now proſecuted that buſineſs with 
ſo much heat, that it was brought in a manner to a concluſion. He demonſtrated to 
every one of the Deputies apart, how odious a thing it was to break the Salique Law, 
how difficult to exclude the Houſe of Bourbon from the Crown, whoſe ſucceſſion they 
had confirmed when they declared the late Cardinal of Boxrbon King, by the name of 


' Charles the Tenth 3 how-diſſonant it would. be to mens ears, and how unpleaſing to 


mens minds, to hear, Treaties were held to introduce the ſucceſſion of Women, and 
the aſſumption of new Families to the Crown, while there were ſo many Princes in 
the Royal Family, among which one might be choſen to the general ſatisfaCtion 3 that 
though the King of Navarre was obſtinate in Herefie, the Prince of Conty inſufficient 
for Government, the Count de Soifſons loſt in the love of the Princeſs Catherine, who 
was no leſs an Hugonot than her Brother 3 yet was there the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
who had always with his own danger undauntedly oppoſed the increaſe of Herehe ; 


| that he was a Cardinal, and had ever been obedient to the Church , ſo that he could 


neither be excluded by the Pope, nor by the King of Spain 3 that he was in his manly 
age, ſo that he would be a King without a Guardian, and one able to uphold the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom himſelf: that no great truſt was to be had to the Spaniards, 
who had failed ſo much both in publick and in private-3 that tHe Ambaſſadors who pro- 
miſed ſuch mountains of Gold, lived themſelves very mechanically, and without that 
decency that befitted the Majeſty of their King, and the greatneſs of thoſe offers they 
mage 3 that he himſelf had very great ſums due to him, and yet could not get ſo much 
as a denier from them 3 that they had ſeen the gallant exploits Count Charles his Ar- 
my had done 3 that they had ſo much to do in-Flanders, they would have no leiſure 
to mind other mens buſineſſes 3 that on the other ſide the Cardinal of Bowrbor's eleQion 
would of it ſelf deſtroy and conquer the King of Navarre 3 for there was no doubt but 
all the Catholicks of that party would follow the Cardinal, and the Navarrois would 
be left alone with the deſperate dependence of the Hugonots , whereby the French 
Forces alone would be able to ſubdue Hereſic, and eſtabliſh a Catholick King, and a 
true French-man, without having further need of foreign Supplies 3 that it was need- 
ful to remember the Biſhop of Sexlis his words , and not confirm men in a belief, 
that whatſoever was paſt had been done out of intereſt and ambition, bue that it was ' 
cy to ſhew the world, that the ſole refpe& of Religion had put Arms into their 
ands. 

Theſe reaſons ſeconded by his authority , wrought a wonderful impreſſion in the 
minds of the French, of themſelves inclined to obſerve the Salique Law, and to reve- 
rence the Royal Family 3 wherefore the Duke ſeeing he had drawn the major part of 


_ the Deputies to his opinion, difpatched the Admiral de Villars with a Writing of Ar- 


ticles with his own hand, to confer with the Cardinal of Bowrbon, who was at Gallor, 
a houſe of the Archbiſhop of Roien's 3 -but he was no ſooner gone, when he ſent one 
poſt after him, to give him order not to make too much haſte 3 for Prefitdent Feannin, 
and the Archbiſhop of Lyons , together with Madam de Montpenfrer, had put him iff 
mind of another ſufficient means to divert the Spaniſh deſigns, without running fo 
haſtily to the cleQtion of one that was his Enemy , who alſo by the weakne(s of his 
underſtanding, and lightneſs of his nature , would not be very fit'to govern in _ 
| 0 
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of ſo great diſtraQtion, and that he endangered the dividing of his party 3 for it was 
very probable the Duke of Gxiſe and his adherents, vpheld by the Spaniards, would 
not approve that election 3 in which cafe his third party would be the weakeſt of them 
all. The remedy they propounded was that of the Parliament, whoſe authority they 
thoughe ſufficient to hinder the buſineſs in agitation : wherefore Madam de Montpenſier 
having excited the firft Preſident Je Maiſtre to think of ſome means that the Crown 
might not fall into the hands of Strangers 3 he, as a man of good intentions, and who 
had followed the League for no other end but the Catholick Religion, ſer himſelf bold- 
ly to the enterpriſe, and after the managing of it many days, affembled all the Cham- 
bers of the Parliament, and with full conſent of all cauſed a Decrge to be made of this 
Tenor following : 4 
; L 

LI: the Propoſitions already made to: the Court of Parliament by the Procurexr 

General, and the buſinefs taken into deliberation in the meeting of the Counſel- 
tours of all the ſeveral Conrts, the ſaid Parliament not having (as it never formerly 
had ) any other intention than to maintain the Roman Catholick Apofſtolick Religion, 
and the State and Crown of France under the proteQion of a moſt Chriftian Catholick 
French King, hath ordered, and doth order, that this day after dinner Preſident /2 
Maiftre, accompanied by a good number of the Counfellours of this Parliament, ſhall 
make remonſtrance to my Lord the Duke of -Mayemme, Lieutenant General of the State 
and Crown of France, in prefence of the Ptinces and Officers of the Crown, who at 
this preſent are in this City, that no Treaty ought to be held for the transferring of the 
Crown into the hands of Foreign Princes or Princeffes 3 that the Fundamental Laws of 
this Kingdom ought to be obſerved , and the Decrees made by the Parliament about” 
the declaring a Catholick and French King executed 3 that the ſaid Duke of Mayenne 
ought to uſe the authority that hath been given him, to hinder the;.Crown from being 
(under pretence of Religion) transferrcd into the hands of Strangers, againſt the Laws 
of the Kingdom: Moreover, that he ought to provide as foon as may be for the re- 
'poſe of the people, by reaſon of the extream neceifity to which they are reduced, and 
m the mean time the ſaid Parliament hath declared and doth declare, all Treaties held, 
or that ſhall be held for the future, about the eſtabliſhment of any Foreign Prince or 
Princeſs whatſoever, invalid, and of no force or effect, as being in prejudice of the 
Salique Law, and the other Fundamental Laws of this Kingdom. 


This Intimation or Remonſtrance being made in publick by, the Prefident unto the 
Duke of Mayenne, though he made ſhew to reſent it , and with grave words repre- 
hended the boldneſs of the Parliament 3 yet it bridled the” Spaniſh Treaty very much 3 
for the Aﬀembly of the States (which more than any other body ought to have re- 
fented this decree of Parliament as made in prejudice of their authority) ſhewed on 
the contrary that they were not difpleafed at it, and being poſſeſſed by the Diike of 
Mayenne's Agents , abhorred the attempt of the Spaniards, and inclined to a Truce, 
concerning which they treated now more hotly than ever it the Conference at Sxrengeg. 
Mach greater was the inclination of the Parifians, who tired out with their neceſſities, 
and (ceing no nearer way to their redreſs than the conclufion of a Truce, the ſwect- 
neſs whereof they had begun to taſte in that little Ceflation of Arms that had been in 
thoſe quarters, impatiently deſired an accommodation, and raging, threatned the Princes 
and the Aﬀfembly, unleſs they took a ſpeedy reſolution 3 and being perſwaded that the 
Spaniards would not fuffer their Army to come and help the neceſſities of the City by 
opening the paſſes, only becauſe their aim was to curb them, and keep them down, 
whenfoever the Ambafſadors went abroad in publick, they were followed with ill lan- 
. guage and cries of dertſion. 

The Kings ſcafonable refolution abſolutely turned the ſcale of affairs 3 for he know- 
ing all things that were in agitatior, doubted with reaſon, that if the League ſhould 
de the Cardinal of Boxrborn, the Catholicks that followed him, would all be like to 
forfake him, whereof there appeared ſuch manifeſt figns, and ſuch open murmurings 
were heard, that it was not at all to be dotibted 3 for the things alledged by thoſe of 
the Union in the Conference at Szrenne, had made imprefſion in mens minds 3 and not 
only the Princes and Lords, but generally all private men grieved and deteſted to ſpend 
their lives and fortunes for the eſtabliſhment of Herefie , which formerly they were 
wont to fight againſt and perfecute 3 and even in the Kings own lodgings — 
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heard continually the voices of them that curſed their own blindneſs, and exhorted 
one another mutually to change their reſolutions, ſhowing that ſince ſo many promiſes 
wade to them had been broken, they were obliged to take a courſe for the maintenance 
of Religion and their common ſafety 3 that it was now no longer time to ſhed their 
blood for a Prince obſtinate in Herefie , and who abuling their credulity ſo long, had 
fed them vainly with words; that it was high time to take notice how by fighting mad- 
ly, Catholick againſt Catholick, they did nothing elſe but prepare the Kingdom either 
tor the Spaniards or the Hugonots, equally their Enemies 3 that there had been enough 
done to maintain the lawful Succeſſor of the Crown, but he ſhewed himſelf ungrate« 
ful for ſo great ſervices, and obſtinatein his errour 3 that he was no longer to be fol- 
lowed in his perdition 3 but it was fit (reuniting the Conſciences of the Catholicks) 
to cſtabliſh a King who ſhould acknowledge the gift he received from the good will of 
his Subjes 3 that there were alrcady ſo many Princes and Lords, ſo many Knights 
and Gentlemen, and ſo many valiant Souldiers ſlain io that cauſe, that the Kingdom 
was thereby all wounded, bloodleſs, and dying and if ſome remedy were not ap- 
plied, they were near ſacrificing the very Carcaſs of France to the wickedneſs of the 
Hugonots, and to the pride of the Spaniards. 

The Princes of the Blood after many Conſultations, were much more reſolute, and 
the Duke of Montpenfier who lay in Bed by reaſon of his hurt, told the King when he 
came to viſit him , that all the Princes were ready to forſake him, and that he himſelf 
in the condition he then was, though he:did it with grief of heart, would not yee be 
the laſt to ſave his Soul, and ſatisfie his Conſcience. Laſtly, the Count of Schomberg, 
being advertiſed by Monſieur de Villeroy, told him, the Admiral Villars was already up- 
on his way, carrying Articles to the Cardinal of Bourbon, that within a few days he 
ſhould hear, he, and all the reſt of the Princes would be at Paris z that God had givcn 
bim the victory, and expected the fruit thereof 3 that having taken Drewx with (0 
much honour in the very face of his Enemies, he might now turn unto God, and to 
the Church, and none could tþclieve he did it perforcc. The ſame did Secretary Re- 
vol confirm, the ſame Villeroy Simſelf wrote unto him from Ponvoyſe, ſhewing him, that 
he could not avoid one of two things, either that the Cardinal of Bourbon being eleRed 
King, would deprive him of the adherence of his Catholicks 3 or that the Infanta be- 
ing choſen with the Duke off Gziſe, all the ſirength- of the King of Spain would be 
poured out, and come like a torrent upon him. . 

The King moved by theſe conſiderations, or elſe interpreting the ſo urgent conjun- 
Cure of affairs, to be as it were a Divine Inſpiration, and thinking himſelf called by 
ſome heavenly and more than humane power, determined to turn Cathalick, and ſent 
Meſſengers with ſpeed on all fides, to call Prelates and Divines to affifſt and inftru& 
him in his Converſion. Among theſe, he invited ſome of the Preachers of Paris, 
whercof ſome refuſed to go, and ſome few, among which was the Curate of St. Eu- 
ftache, (though the Legat adviſed and commanded otherwiſe) would yet,be preſent at 
ſo ſolemn an ation. All theſe being met together at Mante, the King having received 
ſufficient inſtruction in matter of the Articles of Religion that were in'controverhie, 

med to clear up his mind, and viſibly to apprehend the Hand of God, which re- 
calling him from his Errours , brought him back into the Boſom of the Church, and 
made it be noifed abroad, that upon the Five and twentieth of Zxly he would go to 
Maſs at St. Den. | | 

This news his Deputies brought to the Conference of Szreune, where the Archbi- 
ſhop of Bowrges recapitulating all things paſt , concluded, That the Kihg had cauſed 
the Marquils of. Piſany to be ſent to Rome, to find means that his Converſion might be 
authoriſed by the Pope 3 but fince he had not been received, he would no longer de- 
fer nor put off his own Salvation, but would reconcile himſelf to the Church, that after- 
wards he might ſend to render due obedience to the Pope, by a ſolemn conſpicuous 
Embaſke 3 and that having conſulted with the other Prelates and Divines, they had 
determined, That the King ſhould make himſelf be abſolved 'ad futaram cautelam, 
and go to Maſs, that afterward he might demand the Popes BenediGion 3 and that 
this for many reaſons had been thought the neareſt and moſt ſecure way , as well 
not to put the Crown in arbitrement to. the diſcretion and declaration of Strangers, 
as to hind a ſpeedy remedy for the neceſſities of the Kingdom. The Archbiſhop 
of Lyons on the contrary diſputed, that he could not be received without the Popes 


aſſent, nor abſolyed without his Declaration, and proteſted, that they would neither 
| account 
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account him a Catholick, nor acknowledge him King without order from the Pope, to 
whom abſolutely addreſs was to be made, before coming to thoſe Ads of Abſolution. 

But the report of his Converhion being ſpread abroad among the people, there was 
no curb could bridle men from rejoycing, nor their tongues from divulging and arguing, 
that upon it depended the Pacihcation of the Kingdom 3: ſo that the Cardinal-Legat in 
great perplexity of mind , publiſhed a Writing to the Catholicks of France upon the 
Thirtcenth of Fuly, wherein he advertiſed them of the perverſe Authority which ſume 
Prelates arrogated to themſelves of abſolving the King of Navarre from Cenſures, and 
exhorted them not to believe that falſe Converſion, and the perverſe way that was ta- 
ken about it : And laſtly, forbad all men to go to thoſe Conventicles, with danger of 
incurring the Cenſure of Excommunication, and of bcing deprived of thoſe Ecclefia- 
ſtical Benefices and Dignities they poſſeſſed. But it was all in vain 3 forall mens minds 
were in motion, and the obſtacle of Religion being removed , every one cnclined to 
acknowledge the lawful Succeſſor, and by that means to paciftie the Kingdom. From 
this general inclination the Great Qnes were not averſe 3 who though they would not 
ſwerve from the Popes Judgment, and the Declaration of the Apoſtolidk See, thought 
yet it was not fit to innovate any thing more, till they ſaw the effe& of his Conver- 
ſion, and the Popes intention 3 which opinion fomented by the Duke of Mayenre, and 
forced by the neceſſity of affairs, was imbraced even by the Duke of Gaiſe himſelf, 
who in ſuch a conjunQure , thought his election would prove ridiculous to others, 
and ruinous to himſelt z which he himſelf, being accompanied by the Mareſchals de 12 
Chaſtre and St. Paul, gave the Spaniſh Miniſters to underſtand. 

In the mean time, half the City of Paris ran to the ſpeQacle of this Converſion, 
even from the day before the Abſolution, which was the Five and twentieth of Fly, 
being the Feaſt of the Apolile St. Fames 3 which day, the King cloathed all in white, 
but accompanied with the Princes, Lords, and the whole Court, with the Guards be- 
fore them in Arms, went to the chict Church of St. Denis, the Gates whereof they 
found ſhut, at which the High Chancellor knocking, they were preſently opened, and 
there appeared the Archbiſhop of Bowrges fitting in his Chair in his Pontifical Habit, 
and invironed with a great number of Prelates. He asked the King, Who he was, 
and what he would have? The King anſwered, That he was Henry, King of France 
and Navarre, -and that he demanded to be received into the Boſom of the Catholick 
Church. To which the Archbiſhop replying, asked, If he delired it from the bottom 
of his heart, and had truly repented him of his former Errours ? At whith words the 
King proteſting upon his knees, ſaid, He was ſorry for his former Errour, which he 
abjurcd and deteſted , and would live and die a Catholick in the Apoſtolick Roman 
Church, which he would protect and defend, even with the hazard and danger of his 
very life. After which words having with a loud voice repeated the Profeſſion of 
Faith , which was preſented to him in writing , he was with infinite acclamations of 
the people, and inceſſant vollies of ſhot- brought into the Church, and kneeling down 
before the high Altar, he repeated the prayers that were dictated to him by the Arch- 
biſhop, and thence having been admitted by him to ſecret Confeſhon, he came to ſet 
under the Daiz, or Cloth of State , and with a general gladneſs and rgoycing was 
preſent at the ſolemn Maſs celebrated by the Biſhop of Nantes 3 after which, thorow a 
wonderful throng of people, and reſounding cries of Vive le Roy, which aſcended to 
the Skies, He returned again to his Palace. 

In this interim affairs having taken ſuch a different impreſſion, the States gave anſwer 
to the Duke of Feria and the other Spaniſh Ambaſſadors z who being brought into the 
Aſſembly, the Duke of Mayenne gravely gave thanks unto the Catholick Kings Majelty, 
as well for the afliſtance of his paſt, and the promiſe of his future Supplies, as for the 
honour done unto his Family, in offering the Infanta in marriage to his Nephew the 
Duke of Guiſe; and in the end told-them, that the Aſſembly having well conſidered all 
things, did not think the time ſeafonable to make any EleQtion, but that they prayed 
his Catholick Majeſty to ſtay for the ripeneſs of opportunity , and in the -mean time 
not to*fail them of his wonted proteion and promiſed Supplies. 

After this reſolution, which daſhed all the Spaniards, it was determined in the Seates, 
that they ſhould follow the concluſion of the Truce : and though the Legat oppoſed it 
ſtrongly, and proteſted oftentimes that he would be gone 3 yet being pacified by the 
reaſons that were repreſented to him, and with the offer of cauſing the Council of Trent 


to be received in the States, he let himſelf be perſwaded to continue in the City, _ 
alſo 
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alſo uncertain whether his departure would be well taken at Rome. So in the Confe- 
rence at Surenne a general FTruce was eſtabliſhed thorow the whole Kingdom for the 
three next months, Auguſt, September, and Ofiober, and it was publiſhed with infinite 
joy among, the people in all places 3 after which the Duke of Mayenne being deſirous to 
diſmiſs the Aﬀembly honourably, firſt caufed a Decree to be made for the receiving the 
Council of Trext, and then aſſembling the the upon the eighth of Aguſt, he made 
them all ſwear to perſevere in the Vnion, and not to depart from itz and having given 
order that they ſhould meet again in the fame place in the month of Offober following, to 
deliberate upon the ſtate of affairs with thoſe InftruQions they ſhould have from Kome 
he ppg chem all, and the Deputies willingly departing, returned to their 
own houſes. 
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His Book contains the means uſed by the King to make his Converſion more 
ruitful : the continuation of the Truce for the two other months, No- 
vember ad December , at the end of which Megux firit of all ſubmits to 
| bis obedience : The Sieur de la Chaſtre follows with the City of Bourges, and 
the Admiral Villars with Havre de Grace 4nd Rouen': the Connt de Briflac 
Governonr of Paris makes a compoſition, and the King being received into the 
City without tumult , drives out the Spaniſh Ambaſſatlors and Gariſon;, the 
Cardinal-Legat departed alſo, and goes out of the Kingdom. Many other Ci- 
ties follow the Kings fortune; pas, finally the Duke of Nemours is impriſon- 
ed, and the City of Lyons ſurrenders it ſelf : The Duke of Mayenne renews 
other conditions with the Spaniard to a 13, the War ;, he comes to parley 
.with Erneſt Archduke of Auſtria Governonr of the Low-Countries, and at 
ro goes into Picardy with Connt Charles of Mansfelt and the Army. The 
ing beſjeges Laonz the Duke of Mayenne and the Spaniards attempt to re- 
. lieve it, there follow many encounters, at laſt they retire, and the place is 
yielded : The Sieur de Balagny goes over to the Kings obedience with the 
- City of Cambray ; he 7s likewiſe received into Amiens and other Towns in 
Piccardy. The Duke of Montpenſier takes Honffeur. There happen divers 
encounters in —_— Languedoc, Provence and Dauphine. The King 
being returned to Paris, 3s in his own Lodgings wounded in the Mouth by a 
young Merchant ; he is taken, confeſſes the fad, and is executed for'it, and 
the Feſnites are baniſhed out of the Kingdom. The King publickly proclaims - 
War agcinſ the King of Spain, and renews the Negotiation at Rome, to ob- 
tain Abſolation from the Hy The Mareſchal de Byron is declared Gover- 
nour of Bourgogne. He begins the War proſperonſly in that Province, takes 
Autun, Auxerre, and at lat Dijon, and beſeges the Caſtles of it. The - 
Sieur de Tremblecourt and d' Offonville eter to infaf the County of Bour- 
gogne, (which is ſubje@ to the Crown of Spain) and takes ſome places there. 
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The Conſtable of Caſtille Governour of Milan, goes fo relieve that Province ;, 
the King goes likewiſe to re-inforce #hoſe that were beſjeging the Caſtle of Di- 
jon. They meet, and fight with wontlerful various fortune at Fountain Fran- 
- coiſe. The Conſtable retires beyond the River Soane z the King follows him, 
paſſes the River, and they fight again, without any great effect. The King 
returns to the ſiege of #he Caſtles, mhich ſurrender themſcloes; he concludes 
a Truce with tbe/Duke of. Mayenne that they might treat of an accommoda- 
tion: and makes his entry into Lyons. The Pope ve/olves to give the King 


his BenediGion ;, the —_ is ſolemmized with great joy at Rome ; the 
news of it is brought to the Conrt, whither #here likewiſe come good tidings 
from Dauphine and Languedoc. 


. - 
» = 


y/ HE Kings Conveyſion was aupialg the maſt proger, and moſt 
powerful remedy that cord be applicd to the dangerous diſeaſe 
2A of the Kingdom 3 but the Truce ſo opportunely concluded, did 
JF 4 diſpoſe the Matter, andgayedne time fer the working of fo 
whotſom a Medicines for the people on both' ſides, having be- 
gun to taſte the liberty and benefits that reſulted from concord, 
+n a-ſeaſon, when Herveſt and Vintage madethem more {enfible 
of the happineſs , fell ſo in love with it, that it was afterward 
w tham, without many: ſcruples; ox;cautions; to a defire of peace, 
and a willing obedience of their lawful Prince. As ſoon as the Truce was begun, men 
preſently fell to converſe freely one with another, being not only of the ſame Nation, 
and ſame Blood, but many of them ſtraitly conjoyned, either by friendſhip or kinred 
in ſuch ſort, that diſcords and hatreds being driven away, or indeed thoſe fations and 
intereſts that had kept them ſo long divided, every one rejoyced to reunite himſelf with 
his friends, and again to. take up theis former love, and interrupted familiarity; and 
with mutual helps and affiſtances to redreſs thoſe neceſſities and calamities, which the 
Jength of War had produced. And there ny meetings among all per- 
ſors, every one related his paſt ſufferings, detefted the- occaſions of ſuch wicked diſ- 
cords, inveighed againſt the Authors of ſuch pernicious evils, prailing and magnifying 
the benefits that followed Peace and Concord 3 in which meetings and diſcourſes, the 
Kings Cauſe being much more favourable, (by reaſon of the manitelt rights he had to 
the ſucceflion af the Crown, and becauſe ſcruple of Conſcience was in great part taken 
away by his Caoverlion) thoſe things that were ſpoken in his favour, began already to 
be popularly embraced, and meps minds enclined to yield themſelves to his obedicnce, 
ache than continue ſo minus a Civil War, to ſatisfie the ,pretenfions of. the Duke of - 
Mayenne, or the already manifeſt intentions of the Spaniards. : They of the Kings party, 
talking and diſcourſing with thoſe of the League, alledged the clemency and goodneſs 
of the Prince they ſerved, the ſincerity wherewith he had turned to the Catholick Faith, 
his familiarity, and affability to all his folowers, his valour and courage in Arms, his 
prudence and ſagacity in Goyernment, his proſperous ſucceſs in entexpriſes : And on 
the other {ide ; asked thoſe that were for the League, if they did not yet perceive the 
Ambition of the Houſe of Lorain , and the ſubtiltics of the Spaniards ? Upbraided 
them, that they made War againſt the good true, Frenchmen, in favour of the ancient 
Enemies of the Nation , and that with their own bloods they ſought to eſtabliſh the 
Spaniſh Monarchy upon the ruines and deſolations of France 3 they deplored fo great a 
blindneſs, and prayed them, that recovering their wonted charity towards their Coun- 
try, and taking compaſſion of themſelves, they wauld take ſhelter under the benig* 
nity of that Prince, who food with his Arms open, ready to receive and content 
them. 

Theſe things made wonderful impreſſions in mens minds, quite tired with the War, 
and beaten down with the calamities they had continually endured 3 and the King be- 
having himſelf with his utmoſt induſtry, gratiouſly received , and filled with very 
large hopes, all thoſe that came to ſpeak with him 3 and under pretence of going to 
ſee their Houſes , and their Friends, cunningly made hjs moſt truſty Counſellors diſ- 
perſe themſelves into ſeveral places, labouring with great art todraw men in all places 
to his devotion, And becauſc the Duke of Mayenne ill kept practices on foot, cither 
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to conclude the Peace, or prolong the Ceffation 3 under this excuſe the Sieyr de Saucy, 
the Count of Schombergh, and Prefident de Thow went to Paris, and ſtaying there ma- 
by days, endeavoured by wary managing the buſineſs,, and by force of eloquence, 
to gain the King the moſt adherents they could poſſibly. - The Archbiſhop of Bowrges 
went to chat City, ander colour of viſiting his Dioceſs, to» treat with-the Sicur de /z 
Chaſtre, whom they had alrcady diſcovered to be much ſcandalized with the Spaniards 
manner of proceeding. The High Chancellot went into-the: Territories of Orleans 
under pretence of over-ſceing his own affairs. The firſt Preſident of the Parliament 
bf Roxen went thither, to introduce ſome Treaty with the Admiral Villars3 for which 
coffe the King himfelf alſo hovered about thoſe une The Sieur de Flenry went 
to Po co treat with his Brother-in-law, the Sieur de Filleroy, and the Prelates that 
had had to do in the Kings Converſion, diſperſed thetnſelves into ſeveral places, to 
teſtifie the ſincerity of his repentance, and to imprine thoſe reaſons by which: they ar- 
gued im juſtification of that authority whereby they had given him abfolution. In this 
manner the Kings buſinefſes went on within the Kingdom, whilſt Lodovieo- Gonzaga 
Duke of Nevers, choſen Ambaffador to Rome, fet himfelf in order to go with a gallant 
Train, to yield obedience in the Kings Name unto the Pope, and at his feet to defire 
the confirmation of matters already done. The King reſolved to ſend along with him 
Claude d' Angenes Biſhop of Mans , a man for his learning and experience known in 
the Court of Rome, FJaquer Davys Sicur du Perron ecleQted Bilhop of Exrexx, Loxis 
Segxiere Dean of Par, and Clande Gonin Dean of Beaxvis, both famous Canoniſts : 
buc becauſe the Duke of Nevers, both by reaſon of the quality of his perſon, and jn 
reſpe@ of his indifpoſitions, could not make the journey with fo much haſte, the King 
iſpatched the Sieur de 1a Chelle poſte before, with Letters to the Pope full of humility 
and ſubmiſſion, wherein he gave him account of his Converſion, and of the Embaſſie 
he had appointed to ask his BenediQion, and render him due obedience. TFhe King 
thought the Duke of Nevers very fit for that imployment, not only as being a Prince 


_ exceedingly famed for wiſdgm , and a perſon full of honour and reputation 3 but alſo 


becauſe, being -an Italian, befides his readineſs of language to be able to negotiate 
without Interpreters, he had many dependencies among the Princes of Italy, and much 
intereſt with many of the Cardinak : and he added thoſe four Prelats, that with Cano- 
nical and Theological reaſons they might be able to repreſent and maintain what they 
themſelves had done in his Abſokution : But he alſo thought good to ſend 7s Clielle 
before, as well to demonſtrate his impatient defire to gain the Popes favour , as be- 
cauſe, being a crafty man, and of a deep reach, he hoped he might opportunely dif> 
_ the buſineſs before the Dukes arrival. Thus did the King fet forward the courſe 

Afﬀairs. 

But the ends were neither fo certain, nor the means of handling them fo refolute 
on the other ſide; for the intereſts of the Confederates being various, and often repug- 
nant to one another, matters proceeded not in one and the ſame way, The Dake of 
Mayenne had given-notice to the Kings party, that he had embraecd the Truce, to ex- 
pe& what ſhould be reſolved on at Rome, interpoling no other difficulty but the Popes 
aſſent about the concluſion of the Peace : And therefore he continued to treat by the 
means of Villeroy , and Preſident Feannin, to whom he afterward added the Sicur de 
Baſſompier, to ſhew, That in all things the Duke of Lorain was united with him, and 
by means of theſe, who eagerly negotiated the conditions of agreement, he promiſed 
he would ſend the Cardinal of Foyexſe, and the Baron de Sexecey to Rome to intercede 
to the Pope, that approving the Kings Converſion, he would be contented that by ac» 
knowledging him, an end might be put to the Civil War 3 and fetting this as a prime 
foundation, Te treated nevertheleſs of ſecuring the Catholick Religion, and of eftabliſh- 
ing the affairs of his own Family : But inwardly his thought was very different for 
his hopes of attaining the Crown not'being yet quite extin&, and attributing all fini- 
ſter events to the malignity of the Spaniſh Miniſters, and not to the intention of the 
Catholick King , he ſpeedily diſpatched his Wives Son the Sieur de Montpezat, with 
Bellſaire, one of his confiding Miniſters, unto the Court of Spain to found the mind 
vf the King, and of his Conncil, and to labour to remove the jealouſies which the 
falſe relations of the Duke of Feria, and Diego & Ivarrs had begot, and to defire that 
the Tnfanta being choſen Queen , might marry his eldeſt Son, and if the King con- 
ſented to it, they ſhould ſertle the conditions, and require ſuch ſupplics as were ne- 
cellary to !;ring the. enterpriſe to a concluſion, For this end he had embraced the 
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Truce,\and defired it ſhould-continue-to:givettime for' the negotiating of this affair, 
and for 'thoſe preparations'that ſhould-be made. in Spair,  '  - ' tt .. + ee) 

_ On«hie other fide, the: Spaniſh Miniſters: were more,that ever fix;jn- their reſolution, 
not toaflcnt to his advangement 3 being certain, that when: he Wed have attained his 
intention, he-would bemoſ} yngrateful for the benefit xectived, any a.mok bitter Ene+ 
my to their Monarchy: :| :Whereupon: they not-only continued to honour and favour the 
Duke of Gxiſe , -and''to; promiſe him the martiage' of ithe Infanta: 3 but: the; Duke. of 
Feria, and Diego d' Todtra; plotted how. to transfer:the!Duke of: Mayenne's power; upon 
him, andite ſuppreſs. his Uncle by bis means 3 and they went: on {6 far,- (being drawn 
by hatred and diſdain) that ſometimes they thought ob taking away his life ; but that 
was contradited not only by Juan Baptijta Taſſir,and Inigo de Mendozza, men of more 
moderate minds; and: who tneaſured things more by -reafon than paſſion :. bur: even'the 
Duke of Gwiſe himſelf, was/not inclined unto it, being;a youth of a-folid 'nature;. and 
right intention 3 who-bn the one {41de&abhorred to;plot againſt his Mngle 3 and on. the 
other, knew himſelf too weak both. in, reputation. and-forces to. oyercome the mature 
prudence'of the Duke of Mayenne, and the well-gtownded authority, he had ſetled in 
his party, They that -helped' to'keep-:the Duke of Gtw/e's youthful, thoughts in_the 
right way, -were. the Mareſchals de ls Chpſtre, Roſrte,' and. St, Faw, who had been long 
ago bred. up by his Father 3 and both! berauſe; they had been. exalted -by the Duke of 

 Mayenne, and becauſe chey knew, the arts:6f the Spaniards, diſſwaged him from ferting 
| himſelf, upon that precipice, offering :40(his. conliderativn , that -he had- neither Men, 
 Moneys,, Cities, nor. Commanders, that'depeded -upon him 5 that the Spaniards were 
* reduced+to extream necefſity for waft of MW8rey, Count Charles his Army deſtroyed, 
the affairs of Flaxders in. an ill condition, and without a Head that; was able to order 
matters of. fo great, weight 3-that-on: the other ſide; the Duke of Mayerne held all the 
Citics and Fortreſles rene in' his own hands,' that he had a:Johg; ſttled Autho» 


rity among, the people, was highly efteemed for- yalour and prudence, that--all the 
French Forces depended. upon him ,/'that the Duke of Lygrain was. joined with him, 
that the Dukes of Aumale and Eibexf. depended on his will,- and the.Parliament was 
united with him 3 ſo; that to let himſelf be'ingaged by the. perſwaltons of Strangers, 


was nathipg cl{c but'to- expoſe his own fortune to a moſt- certain ruine,,to pleaſe two 

malignans Miniſters, /who ſowed fire and flames, to ſatiate that hatred! which' without 

much geaſon they had conceived 3 which conſiderations added. to. the -weaknels and 

ill carriage of the Spaniards, made ſuch an imprethon in, the Duke, of 'Guiſe, that he 

began! to. be diſguſted -with them, accounting himſelt mocked in th&@marriage of the 

Intanga, and, being iacenſed that they ſhould go about co uſe his; youth: as an inſtru- 

ment to ruine his Family. | ba 

Among theſe, the 'Cardina-Legat, as he did not totally aſſent ta what the Spanilh 

Miniſters -plotted againſt the Duke of Mayenne; fo was be diſpleaſed with him for has 

ving croſſedithe election of the Infanta, and of the Duke of Gxiſe; in the invention 

whexgot,,. he thought he had (to the excecding great. glory of his wiſdom) found 

means-abſolutely to gain; unto himſelf. the good will- of the Catholick! King, with the 

ſecuring, of; Religion; : and the excluſion and ſuppreſſion, of the King of Navarre 3 which 

were the-three'principal points of his.deſigns, and that! he had alſo found a perſon of 

the Nation' who was liked-of by the people, which was the point whereupon he preſſed 

the Popes. Commiſſions .and now ſeeing that thought fruſtrated, and the Truce purs 

polely,ggncluded with the contrary party ; be was extrcamly vexed at itz wheretare 

fiill pexlifting and continping to perſwade the Confederates not to make any refleQion 

* upon, the; umaginary Converſion of the Navarrois, (fo did he yet call him in contempt) 

he laboured;to make an-;agreement amongſt them ; to the end that the States coming 

to mg&t.again, they might perfedt the. eſtabliſhment of the Royalty 3 for ſo they call- 

.... ed the joint clection. of the Infanta and Duke of Gwiſe to be\King and Queen of 
The Pope nei- France. 2 7þ (12 wn , | 

ther oppor . He dtrove likewiſe to imprint theſe opinions, at Rome by frequept Letters, penn d 
Boe Accofding'to his Jefire /but the Pope, a man of mature.prudence, ſyffercd not himſelf 
ne erioges to.be ab{Olucely perſwaded by the Legats: intelligence 3 but being , adKertifed of 'evcry 

Feifable, bur particular, by the Venetian and Florentine Ambaſſadors, neither-approvkd the Infarita's 
only ſeems to elcCtion, nor her marriage with. the; Duke of, Guiſe : ,but ſecing the buſineſs of it ſelf 

then nor to VOY difficult, and croſſed by ſo many impediments,; he judged it vain,\ and no way 

dilguſt rhe feiſable, and therefore cared not to declare himſelf, ſeeming only to giv& his-coofent, 
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the might: not alienate the King of Spain from hitn, with whotn he {aw it nece- 1583» 

m—_ + goo correſpondence, left he ſhould precipitate the affairs. of _— 
8nd the Church into ſome dapgerous troubles, He: could; have been contented from 
the. beginning, that one of the Princes of the Houſe of Bexrhon, that was truly a Ca» 
tholick, ſhould: bave been thought fic to be _ to. the Infants, becauſe by the cle- 
Qion.of aPrince of the Blood, all the Cathalicks of France. would have: been elefted, 
8nd had by wany- ways given his Miniſters notice of his intentions3 and to-ſuch a Prince 
he-could have bren reunited in one body, and by the alliance with the Catholick King, 

is aibftapee would have been aſſured 3 fo that neither the temporal ſtate of the King- 
dom would have becn in danger of falling ito the hands of Strangers, nor the ſpiritual 
of beipg oppreſſed by the Hugonots, For theſe very'reafons he approved not the Duke 
of Gueſc's eletion, believing the Catholicks of the Kee paxty would never be brought 
to acknowledge andobey him, whereby the'War. would become perpetualz and he was 
likewiſe of opinion, that King Phikp would: never give his Daughter to.a weak, poor, 
4nd ill-grounded Prince, with almoR a certain danger, that ſhe; ſhould never be Queen, Pope Cements 
more than in nanie 4 beſides, he perceived, this hated! eleRion would gain'the King of ©5290. 
Navarre many adherents, and; by; this means| tury —_— favour him in one day, fone Caho- , 
thay his would be: able to; take. by foxce in-his- whole-life tirae. One thing 'only kept 1yritaſe 5f 


bisvdoubefubin wn which was the: wafitneG of thoſe Princes that were near- Seater might 
ein Blaod x forit inal of Boyrhon was but 4 weak man, and very unhealthful 3 tvecromn and 
thei Prince of Cevty; by reaſon of his natural defetts, unable to govern, and alſo (as *bat ke ſhould 


it was ſaid.) to ger-children3-the Count de- Sviſſbys, though of a good wit, and noble 22, 1 

ape, was ſo.drowned in the love. of the Princes , (the Kings Siſter, an when be heard 
obliinate Hugonot) that the Catholicks dutſt tot confide, int bim 3 and: the Duke of tention to tarn 
wþzr , a youth of exceeding great warth, was moxe-yetnote in the. degrees of —_—_ 


_ Conſarguinity 3 wherefore afſoon as he knew that the King was diſpoſed to re- line to hins, 


he ſhoyld proceed with great dexterity, 1 of time, and: with well 'weighed, and 
perf<t maturicy v being certain that King Philip's ſupplies had hindred the' King —_ 
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1593- Rome by Monſicur de Faux*Ambaſſador from! France, ftaid afterward behind in the Fa- 
mily of. "Cardinal d' Efte, and beſides his ſingular learning and eloquence, was by many 
years experience, exceeding well verſed in the Court: of 'Rome. He being a private 
man, ard longtime accuſtomed to be ſeen'in the Court, was not-obſerved by any body, 

Oiacope S-rne= and managing Spiritual buſineſſes for the Queen Dowager of Henry thei Third, as the 

So 07 Erefting of Monaſteries ,- granting of Indulgerices, and other ſuch-like:things, mighe 

hath order Without ſhew-of any buſitieſF'of importance; negotiate with Sanneſis ina corner of the 

rom cve PoP* Antichamber, ſeeming /only* to talk 'of brdinary things; 'wherefore,:'the Pope 'who 
him (but as of avoided open proceedings, and defired fo draw the thread: of the buſineſs ſecretly, gave 
vimſert)abort order to Sanneſio; that as a Friend to this' French+man, (who was welk known to him 
the King of to be a man bf 'worth)'he ſhould begin as of himſelf, to'treat of the Kings affairs, 
Kiopdom, the which Treaty -being begun” thus under-hand , proceeded" fo far, that when Monficur 
D de 12 Clielle atrived, there had already Har many overtures'on- both ſides. 

Monſienvre Se- ,» The Sicur de la Clielle'was come to Rome, with Lettcrs from the 'King to Monfignore 

Ds ear: Serafino Olwario, Auditor'df the Rota Romana, a Prelat, who becauſe he was deſcended 

ped qeneere * of French” Amceſtors ,"had (ever been fairhful-ro the Crown, and defired: to ſerve the 

brought by Rags cauſe; but ſaw: the paſſage very difficutr, ' not only to introduce the Sieur de ls 

Monlteorde!4 Clielle to have audience -of the Pope; as he' requiredybat alſo to' treat in any kind of 

them to the Way, concerning that bulineſs : yet being-a man of a fweet pleaſing nature, both very 

Pope.  ,.; dextrous, ' andaffable in his diſcourſe; ant therefore acceptable 'to the ' whole Court, 

and even.to:the Pope himſelf 4 coming to have audience;' tmder pretence of other bu- 

: lineſſes, he utlaſt brought in'that'; and in the'end would: needs ſhew the Pope the Let» 

_- ter which the'King had written'to him, - *The Pope, either taken'at unaware by Serg- 
-. fino, or intending to-pevſevere conſtantly! in his diffimulation, or being troubled to be 

' tn a manner-conftrained*fo impart his: 'deſigns to other than thoſe he had determined, 

; ſhewed himſaf highly difpleaſed, and would have broke off the diſcourſe of that bu- 
lineſs, if the Auditor talking ſometimes ſeriouſly, ſometimes in jeſt , had not appeaſed 
bit, conclading finally; That'one ought to lend an ear: even to the Devil himſelf, if 
ope_ could believe it pollible fer him-to be :converted. - The Pope likewiſe turning the 
buſineſs into! mirth:, jefted a great while with Serafino,, who preſſing him till for an 
anſwer , -and; urging him to' hear /a-Clielle: not as' the Kings Agent ,''but as a private 
Gentleman, from whom'perchance to his/fatisfa&ion he might learn: many'fecrer par- 
ticulars 3' the-Pope told him he would.think upon it: 'The ſame evening by the means 
of Sannefio he gave & Offat direQions toi go talk with' the Gentleman that was come 
frotn France,”-and to give him hopes of his negotiation, arfd advertifing him (but 

- as from -— ag ) that he ſhould not be diſmaid for any: difficulty whatſoever he thould 
meet witnal. - 6.7 Sit; OF FRI Wk | | 

The Sieur ds ; The next'night Silvio Antoniani the Popes Chamberkin+ went to Serafine*s Houſe, 

tive ke. and taking only «the Sieur de-Iz Clidlle into his Coach; brought him by a private way 

cretly ro the Into the Popes Chamber, wherc'he having told him that the King'of \Fraxce had ſent 

' th; Kings ler- Him to his Holineſs Feet: to preſent: thoſe! Letters'to hitn, (which'he had in his hand) 

| ters, an; 0 the Pope without ſtaying till he 'had fnade an end, brake'\forth into angry words, 'com- 
ery good an- Plaining that'he had'been! deceived, and that he had-thought he ſhould have received 
ter, a private Gentleman, and not an Agerit of a relapfed,] excommunicated Heretick, and - 

Cardinal Tole- commanded: him to depart out of his'/prefence. La Chelle not at all diſmayed, (accor- 

de rreats ofren ding to-the advertiſment that had been/given- him)' added 'many words of humility 

but reſolves = and ſubmiſſion,” and ſaid that/being ableito do'no (more; he wovld\leave the King his 

that the Pope Maſters Letters, and:the' Copy of his Cotnmiffon,' which he had tin an; þ 

c 


cannot admit wy —_g+ lk : 
the Kings de» and though the! Pope' angerly' bade him carry' them away , yet he left them upon the 
peed = eee! having kifs*d his Foot, 'was carried back to the place where he had been 
| . wecick. _ taken up. 65s >: y $14 | | #2 ; 
; E- The day following he had order to-confer with Cardinal Toledo, with whom —_— 
had very-loog: diſcourſes: three ſeveral tires, ſtill it was. concluded that the Pope coul 
© not admit the:Kings deſires, becauſe! he! had! formetly ſent to the Apoltolick See,. and 
yet had returned to the” vorhit of Herefie, and the (Cardinal having taken particular in- 
D Ofſat pives formatton' of the [Kings buſineſſes ,” and of the condition" of the affairs France, left 
"rele to per- the matter ſo-undecided. 'But-the night. before la Chelle departed: from Rome,” his'an- 
Fade che = ſwer was with: great ſecrecy given him-by the means of o Offar, that the K ſhould 
' in (nigg  go forward in ſhewing himſelf truly converted, arid ſhould give : mc 
himſelf a C4- a .Catholick 3 for the Pope was'rclolved-to rcjeQ-the 'Duke of Nevers- to tes ih 
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own Conſcience, and to try the Kings conſtancy, yet with the opportunities of times, 
he ſhould at laſt. obtain his intent. - R095 

With this concluſion /s Clielle went toward France , . without having; ſo.much as 
conferred with Monfignore Serafine, ( which had been given him in charge”) the Pope 
deſiring that every one ſhould believe him moſt averſe Tom approving the Kings Con- 
verſion , which the' greater part of the Court of Rome thought to have paſſed with 
me. diſ-reputation to the Pope, and that.a few Prelats had .licentiouſly arrogated that 
power. to themſelves which belonged only to ithe Apoſtolick See 3 wh n there 
wanted not thoſe who wrote, and printed divers Treatiſes,: wherein they argued that 
a relapſed Heretick, and one declared to be excommunicate, could not be admitted to 
a Catholick Kingdom, and; that: the determination of the French Prelats toigive him 
Abſolution was Schiſmatical, and to be cenſured by the Tribunal of the Holy Office, for 
ſo they call the judgment of the. Inquiſition. ': Artavd. & Offat wrote: againſt theſe 
. Treatiſes, maintaining with many reaſons taken; out of the. Sacred Canons,: and from 
the Doctors of the Holy-Church,and with. many pious. Chriſtian Conſiderations,that the 
Pope not only might, but alſo that he abſolutely ought to. approve the Kings Conver- 
fon, and admit hijmp to the obedience of the Catholick Church 3 but though. in that dif- 
courſe there was never any thing found, that was not manifcſtly Catholick,, and though 
he wrote with_ exquiſite modeſty,' yet could he not get: leave to. print itz and:all 
he could do, was to ſhew ſome: Copies of it to/ diſcreet perſons, which was not only 
not reproved,; but ſecyetly approved- even by.the Pope, who was not diſpleaſed that 
zens. ears ſhould by little and little be, made acquainted with this DoQtrine. - 


- But the Legat being wholly of another opinion, and more than over-defirous of 


the yr Spaniſh Election; - was buſic in managing all the Engins that were pro« 
per to bri 
Letters, and manyidiſtin& informations ſent. to. the Pope: and to ſome Cardinals, he 
at laſt alſo diſpatched Pier Franceſco Montorio,; to give' more: exaQt advertiſements, 


——————————— 
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that deſign to perfeCion 3 and therefore beſides many exceeding long + 


and to croſs the Kings Embaſſy 3 but a politick device which he ſubtilly 'made uſe . 


of, redounded to the exceeding diſadvantage of his deſign 3 for Montorio. falling fick 
at Lyons , took a-reſolution to. diſpatch has inſtruQtions poſte ,to Rome, 'to the end 
they might arrive there befoxe the Duke. of '.Nevers : ;in which the. Legat- having 
written that he. thought it. convenient, by ſome-.means which ſhould .ſeem- fit,. to 
hold the Duke of Nevers in hand, and. prolong the buſineſs, till it could be known 
whether, when the Truce was ended, . the Spaniards were like to. attain to the Ele« 
ion, and to haye ſufficient: Forces; in readinels to eſtabliſh, it, keepingi the ; King of 


Naverre alſo doubtful in the mean time, tothe end he might not his wonted 
ſpirit to make preparations for. War. ' This Item ſerved the Pope afterwards for a 
pretence to admit the Duke. of Nevers, who having in. this interim d' Langres, 
was gone towars Italy, through; Switzerland,,;and the Country of the Griſovs 3 but 


being arrived .at-Poſcbiavo a Town in the Valtoline, he was: met; by Father Antonio 
Poſſeoino a Jeſuice , , who- was ſent to him-by the Pope. , to let!/him know , that as he 
rejoyced in the report of the'King of Neverre%s Converhion, .{6 could he. not admit an 
Embaſly, in the! name of a King, whom he acknowledged not for: ſuchias' he ſil'd 
himſelf, and. that therefore he might ſpare the pains of - coming: - The Dake moe lofin 
heart, though much, troubled , went forward; but not the firaight way to Rome, an 
being come, to Mauna, he ſent Poſſevino back unto the Pope; endeavouring by many 
reaſons written.to him, and the Cardinals his Nephews, to-obtain iſhon to execute 
his: Embaſſy, .and- the Marquiſs de Piſani, Cardinal Gonili, and the Monkieur de Metz 
| Log Ambeledes for the King at Venice being, come.unto.him; [they with-a'common 
conſent wrote, .and treated many1things, which. were promoted at by the Yene- 
ru are ae Ambaſſadors: , Cardinal-\Tvedo alſo carrying himſelf very favour- 

; y.in't e buſin { 010). Shih 6 THT TT "al | : 

- Thg Pope making. uſe of the adyertiſement, the Legat had given bim, to. cdlour his 
CT ay > rp oe _ of EN IIINS to the Duke of rag Am- 
daſſador for the King of Spain, and to many: inals depending; upon. party, 
and feigned to let. himſelf, be. drawn by that rele, and rap. 6: end he would 
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not totally, exclude, the Duke of ,Nevrrs + ;apd though boch the Duke of Sf; and the = 


Spaniſh Cardinals (tifly; oppoſed it, affirming, that at the cnd of the Truce, the.Catholick 


King, would certainly have ſach_ forces in a readineſs, as ſhould, to the ginqal Gelf- 
a ion 
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took a middle way, which was to admit and hearkew to:the Duke; not as an Ambaſs 
The. Pope - fadoy froml thei King; of Fraxce, but avs Catholfck Prince, and-is an Halian, and 
Ce  torbe therefore he fend back Piſſevixe to hind again'to- Mane, tolet him: know that his in 
Dake of N*- gention, arid laſt determination, and to' advertiſe him that he ſhould 'come without 
yn onto. fate, arid with but a ſmall.ectinue, to the end he' might not be Held, and: acknow- 
Kemes hee punts of an \Ambaſſador,. bac of a private perion/z/' which though the 
lot 7h thought very: hart, and:from fo Jifficule a beginning, gueſſed he ſhould 


obo no' ptofperous end of his Embaſſy, yet- he-refolved to go forward, as well becauſe he 
though nor as Would: not digrefs from the Councit-of the Venetian Senate, and the other Princes who 
an Ambalt- were the-Kings-Friends,/as' alſo to make the uttermoſievyalin-a buſineſsof fo mighty 
Artifariett- | But'\in Frame, there happened at this time (beſides the ordinary diſcords) a new 
tay misfortune nt Cen ce for the Ciry'of | -yonr unexpettedly wok Arms againſt the 
apai6e zhe | Duke of -Nemwurs, who 'w 


as Governos theveof'; and proceeded (6 far that they made 
ne rol dar o hank imperions ts, delag dapiered fall of poke by rear of 
ing Governor, EQUIA 3 buced a | nature, | pri of 
ploned 20rie Bs # defence of Park, and come unto his:Government of my begun 
abſclure Lord, fe nouriſh 'a defign wichin himſelf, to reduce it into/a' free , together with 
bur being. © Bagialir ard Foreſts, (which were ithree'Precins jointly his command) and 
 impriſoncd, to add imdq them as many ether places avd towns -25 he could ;- and his Brother the 
Ra Margquiſs of -B&-So/in having the Gopernment of Dawphine, he defigned to unite" that 
ven to the Province alſo unto himſelf, and by that means joining his State to that of the Duke of 
quchviſhop 0 F899; (foben-whoſe Houfe hit Family:defoended)) to de alliſied, and fomented by him 
bat becauſe he knew that neicher the Nobility, nor e would cver conſent willingly 

| to ſeparate: themſelves fromthe Crown of France, and ſubmie thetnſelves unto his ty- 
ratiny;; he had by long contrivance been! raifing all thoſe means, which thight ſerve to 

obrain: his: intenc by force >: For this he had under ſeveral pretences, driven 

niany of the chick Citizens out of the City'; and expoſing the Nobility to manifeſt 

rs, [was glad toſce many of them periſh, who were able to oppoſe his deſign 3 

tor.that Gafficing him, He had upon; ſeveral occaſions caus'd a' great many Forts, and 
Citadds:to bd built, which incompaſſed the City of Lyons with a Circle, having begun 


- 


at Toiſſay; Belltzidlie, and Tofy, and then--continued at Charkex', St. Bonnet, Mombriſon, 
riex, Gritdrie , Vieune, Pipet, and-laſtly to perfe@ that circumference , he treated 
wich che Sirur: de. St; Fallex, that for Fifcy thouland/ Crowns he ſhonld let him have 
KWearies: to raiſe:another Fort there likewiſe, and from the/Circumference unto 
the. Center, 'he meant 16 yebuild the ruined Citadel of' Lyony, and defigns and plat- 
forms xpere already drivwn for that purpoſe. ' In cheſt Arong places he kept Gariſons of 

Horſe aad'Foot; that depended upon/his pleaſure, and not having enough to'mainta 
them of bis own, | ſed them with: extorting from tlieipeople, and with « pernicious 
- licence. of (pkihdering arid ſpoiling the Country. To theſe ations 'were added 'oiit- 
ward ſhews not unlike: thein3! for he kept gbout him a retinue of Strangers, under- 
- -, valued and abuſed the Nobility of the Country, 'and'm'his publick writings no longer 
 Gſtdithe Titleof Governour, but'bartly of Duke of Nemorrs, 'zs an wbſohite Lord. In 
' this ibdvernna-the time of holding the Statgs'at Parir being'come,'he; though invited, 
; would neither go,” nor-fend-thicher,” fiill ſpeaking diſhortourably ofthe authority and 
} actions of thei Duke of Mazepx?,his'Brocher by the Mothers fide,and when the Truce was 
- -..,  » concludorh, :thoagh he:dedlared that he: actepted/ it for as nmiuch as concerned the Kings 
©, party 3 yot:neverthelaſs would he' rior diſks the Tealt partiof his Souldiery, but rather 
.- - entertainingand 'new every day, kept the Country 'more oppteAtd in the time of 
© * |, * the Cefſatiowrhan te was before in the heat'of War. Theprincipal menand:che people of 
Lyons mqved by ponies + Wm awry Is of it to the Duke of Mayerne, who 
for the ſafety of the City, and the maintaining of his own reputation; thought it good 
to withſtand his Brochers ambitious defipns, and therefore under cdloar of deſiring that 
the Ardhbilhop of Lyww thould go x0 Rowe with Cardinal Foyrnſe; he'cenfed him. $9 
unto that City, giving him Commiſſion ty maintoin che-peoptes Hberey) and to give him 
icof:tvery particuſlay, 'to'the end he tlpht ſeaſotiob! provide vganſt danger. This 

Remedy hdfiened the'breaking, out of the miſchief-z fot rhe Duke' of Nemonrs hav 

no :gobd)catrefpondence with: the Art - and ſecing the Cititens Tan 2 
alter him; thpught x0 drive ſome Companies of Souldicts mo the Town; either for his 


own 
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own ſecurity or to: bridle the'people, who were already half in an uproar : But this 
news, beirg come amonglt the. Citizens, increaſed by the wontcd additions of the re- 
port, they no longer delayed to' riſe, and having taken Arms, barricadoed up the Cis 
ty, and ſhut the Duke into a corner of the Town, who having in this neceſlity deſired 
to ſpeak. with the Archbiſhop, whom before he had not'carcd to ſee, the event proved 
different from his delignz for the Archbiſhop making then no account either of his words 
or complements, (which he knew proceeded but from necethity) continued to exhort 
the people to defend their own liberty 3 and told them which way they ſhould manage 
their, buſineſs 3, fo that, finally the barricadoes being made up cloſe, and a greater 
number of men being in Arms, they of the Council went 'armed unto bim, and told 
him,that.for the ſecurity of, his pexſon, the people-being in a mutiny, and for the ſafety 
of. the City that was in danger to be ſacked, they intended: he ſhould retire into the 
Caſtle of Pierre Avſſe, which not being able co contradict, he was at laſt brought thi- 
ther, and, with more ſevere Guards diligently looked to 3 and the chief men having 
\ aſſembled the Council, made a Decree whereby they deprived him of the Govern- 
ment, and likewiſe the Marquis, his Brother, (though from bim they confeſſed they 
d never received any injury at all) and gave the Authority of Governing the Ci- 
ty. unto the Archbiſhop , which was afterward, contirmed upon him by the Duke of 
Mayenne. | 4:3 . + Mo | = 
_ But this news being come to Paris, many were exceedingly troubled at it, the Spa- 
niſh. Miniſters grieving that they had loſt one of the chief Inftruments of their power 3 
but. Madam de Nemours being affli$ed much more for the danger'and ruine of her 
Son 3 and many there were whoperſwaded themſelves that 'all the miſchief' proceeded 
from the Duke of May2#ne, who not only: had deſired to abite the - arrogance. of his 
Brother, but had alſo done it to get Lyons into his power, and join it torhis Govern- 
ment of Bourgogye , that he might remain Maſter thereof ; whatſoever 'the event of 
things ſhould bez, it being known to every one, that in the Treaties he held'with the 
King, and alſo with the Spaniſh Miniſters, he had demanded that Lyons. and Baur 
gue thould jointly be granted to him 3 whetefore though helaboured to-ſeem diſcon- 
tented and angry at the accident: that had- happened unto his Brother, there was not 
any body that believed him, ſecjng he not only. omitted toitreatiof freeing/him indeed, 
though he talked much of it -but alſo that heihad-corifirmed the authority of Gover« 
novr vpon the Archbiſhop, which thoſe Citizens had conterred '\upon. him 7 | 
. This new diſſention opened a -paſſage to new troubles. which at that time were 
like to have ſteered a more proſperous courſe 3 for the-Duke of Mayznne had at Jaft 
reunited himſclf, and compoſed. matters with the Duke of Gw1ſe, their:-commion Friends 
avipg made them perceive that theis diſcord- would in the xnd be the ruine of them 
oth 3 whereupen'the Duke of Mayene, tofree hiniſtl-ftomithe aſperhans of croſſing 
his Nephews advancement 3 and the Duke of' Gwi/e, not-ta 1liew himſelf regardleſs 
of. his Unclc's labquy in upholding the party, were mutually agreed that! if :the Duke 
of Mayenxe found/means to attain the Crowht for ;himſ{cHf,; the Duke of :Gizife ſhould be 
obliged to kecp united, with him;;and aſſiſt him with all his-Forces 3 /and: in taſe the 
Duke of Mayenze could not obtain' the Kingdom for hitmſelt, or for one of his , Sons, 
he ſhould likewiſe be obliged to help the Duke of Gxiſe to attain-it either by the mar- 
riage of the Infants, or ſome other way. 1 | 4 220811 ) 9113 7 : 
/, This accommodation did infinitely diſplcaſe the-D.ke-of Feridz and Dizgo'd* Tvarra; 
who ſaw themſelves deprived of the proper inſtrument to:keep the Duke! of Mayenne 
io jealouſie, and to be able when occaſion ſhould require by-that means to keep down 
ng ſuppreſs his greatneſs3 and yet Fran Baptiſta Taſſis being returned from Flanders, 
who had been there to confer with Don. Pedro: Enriquez of, Toledo, Conde de Fuemes, 
Who held the Government of the Low-Countrics till the arrival of the Archduke Erneſt, 
egan to treat of piecing up again with the Duke of Mayenne, ſuch being-the opinion 
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ind deſire of that principal Miniſter , who perceiving, well. that without his help:and 


conſent, all other. attempts would prove. fruitleſs. 3 and though the Spaniſh Miniſters 
at Pars thought themſelves deceived, and ill dealt withal by him, yet the Conde did 
not judge it a fit- time to take revenge, but to: njanage things with patience. and diſſi- 
mulation, ſince they had ſeen by experience, ;that the principal Deputies of the States; 
depended upon the will and authority of.the Duke of Mayewre. At Toſſis his arrival they 

to treat, the Legat alſo, interpoſing, .though,he was much more inclined to the 
Duke ef Guiſe,, but. not being, willing to digraſs-from the King: of: Spain's reſolutions, 
$4: not 
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1593- not only by reaſon of his ancient inclination , but alſo becauſe in that State of affairs 
there was no breaking friendſhip and good correſpondence with him , without indan« 
gering Religion. : LY 

Taffes began with letting him know the good will the Conde de Fuentes bore him 3 
then he went on himſelf condemning the perverſe carriage of his Collegues 3 and in 
the end intimated and implied; but did not affirmatively declare, That the Catholick 
King would be content toigive the Iyfanta to one of his Sons provided they could but 
2pree in'other matters. After this conference rhe other Spaniſh Miniſters began to 
change their manner of proceeding, and to bear more reſpeCt to the Dukes perſon and 

ioof thority, and the Cardinal-Legat himfalf to do the ſame 3 fo that it was eafie for him 

Ton, pIvi- , tO believe there were new orders come from Spain in favour of him 3 as it was true, 

ded the I"fov- King Philip'being finally reſolved to procure the Infama's cleQion with any Husband 

OT ues whatſoever, and having conceived an opinion , that the Duke of Mayenre ſtanding 

_ to, K've fixt in his deſign of attaining the Crown for his poſterity, would conſent to moſt pro- 

back, * ficable conditions for his Kingdom. 

But that which made the bulinefs difficult was the preſent weakneſs of the Kings 
conditien 5 for his Treaſures being wonderfully exhauſted, he could not make thoſe 
t preparations that were neceſſary to uphold fo great an enterpriſe, and he was 

- brought ſo low that the Merchants could no longer accept his Bills of Exchange 3 and 
the Genoueſes , to whom he was indebred many Millions , refuſed to:make new pay- 
ments : this'weakneſs was with all poſſible care concealed by his Mimiſters, and they 

continued /to affirtn that againſt the end of the Truce , twelve thouſand Foot , 2 

three thouſand Horſe ſhould be in a readineſs to enter. into Picardy, and one hundrx 
thouſand Crowns ſhould be paid to the Duke of Mayenne every month to maintain as 
many French Forces 3 and, to gain the greater belief, they trained them(ſelves'to pay 
him twenty thouſand in'preſem, and give him Bills for fixty thouſand more upon their 
credits, ſtriving in all things to win, and Riill to increaſe new hopes in him every day 
more and more. 

This piecing up with the Spaniards , beſides the accommodation with the Dnke of 

Gnuiſe, was the cauſe of interrupting the Treaty of Peace which had been continned 

many days with the Rings Deputies, im which though not only Monfreur de Villeroy, 
but alſo Prefident Fannin had laboured very much, yet was there not any concluſion 
agreed upon 3 for the King was grown jealous, that the Duke of Mayermne treated but 
feignedly,; without any deſire to conclude 3 and this fuſpition grew from ſome of the 

Lepgat's'Letters to the Pope, which were intercepted, wherein though he ſpoke very 
 Mof the Duke of Mayere, and imputed it to his ambition, and malignity that the 

Infanta and the Duke of Gziſe were not'cleQed 3 yet he affirmed he had tyed him up 

in ſuch.a manner, that /he ſhould never conclude an agreement with the King of Na+ 
varre, and that he had: taken a ſecret Oath to that purpoſe in a Writing ſigned by him, 
* the Dukes of Azmale and Elibzrf, the Count of Briſſzc, the Mareſhals of Roſre, and 

St. Paul, and -many others of the principal men, a Copy of which Writing was incl- 

fed inthe ſame Letters, 'wherefore Villeroy going to the King to treat on ſtill about the 

Peace, he would do:nothing ee but ſhew him che Letters, and the Writings, whereof 

he allo gave him a Copy to ſhew the Duke of Mayenne, who not being obte to deny, 
\ but that the Oath was true, excuſed himſelf yet for it with laying, that he had always 
intended to conclude the Peace with areſervation of the Popes conſent 3 and if heſhould 
approve.it, he was then immediately looſened from the obligation of that Oath 3 nor 

did the fight of the cvil which the Legat wrote concerning him, at all withdraw him 

from his reſolution 3 for he interpreted thoſe to be old opinions, and that the new or- 

ders from Spain, had varicd all things 3 wherefore applying himſelf to join clofe with 

the Spaniſh Miniſters, 'from the Treaty of Peace, he came to negotiate the prolonging 

The Truce is of ithe Truce, togive things time to ripen 3 nor was it hard to obtain the engrajag 

prolonzets OF it, for the other twomonths, November and December, becauſe the King alſo defired, 

more, before he moved any farther, to know the event of the Duke of Nevers Embaſly, and 
the Popes reſolution. ' 

But this accommodation made up betwixt the Duke of Mayenne and the Spaniards, 

made the Pope more way ward to the Kings entreaties , not being willing to adrmit his 

reconciliation, whilſt he doubted the French of the League would not follow his judg- 

mone, but- continue the War, being united with Spain 3 it being fit for the reputation 

of the Apoliolick Ser, for the ſecurity of Religion, and for the {atisfaGion of the Wn 
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that:ke ſboold be the moſt watyy the moſt -confiant; and the laſt man that ſhould, ap» . 15834 * 
prove the King's tdnvertion ;"k&& thoſe miſchiefs which might; procecd from the eltas ,,.*, 
bliſhmenc of a'K; not yet well fetltd. in this Rehgion Should bt imputed to bis lhghtnels 
and' cxcdatity 3 wherefore the Duke of 'Nevets being come bear to-Rowe, he ſent Paſſes —_ 
vizoo Him again," Tet bin khow, he: intended:not he ſhould fiay-aboye ten, dayes in _ texds nor be 
the City, and that he had forbidden all the Cardinals, cithet :tbcſee bim, ox, treat'with 72% 207 
him 3-'which things, though they ſeemed wonderful hatd-toi che Duke, yet- being rc- eo dayes, -. . 
fotyed'to proſecute the bulineſsto.the utmoſt, and bdicving all theſt- were hut hews to + 
ſet a higher price upon his favour, he went on and. entered privately into Rowe, at Por» - | 
ta del Borgo upon the twentieth day of November. * | = 
*j'He went the- ſame evening privately to ki& the\ Pope's feet, ang at the fix(} audience Je Duke of 
. defired only that his time tnighe! be-prolooged;; the term of: ter; dayes being tao ſhoxt enied pri-- 
to treat of a matter:af ſo great moment, and that! be might: have leave to viſit the Cays vacely voto 
dinals, and to 00 the Leners o_ deco re. > Giring ingto News of that the wude 
baſmeſs in che-prefence'ot- ing of Spain's: Am and ukeof May frening towns, 
_ onne's. Agents; 'and to ſhew then that 'a King ef Frauce; could not but be- received, fee, bY 
« who humbly ſuing, :and being! converted, defired to return:unto the obedience of the | 
Church. © He had cio other anſwer from the Pope; but that he would conſult with 
' the Cardinals, and with! their Council would refolve 3. but -in his-following audiences 
the Nuke endeavoured; with 'many reaſons, and. great elaquence, to perſwade the 
. Pope, firft of all,'that as being) Pope, and the Vicar of Chrili;. he could not reject one 
-wha being: converted return'd mtp the bolame of the Churxeh 3 » apd then, that as a pru- 
+ dent experienced Prince, he ought not to refuſe the obedience of the ſtronger , and 
- tote powerful party 3 and fmially; that as a ProteGor of the Common-liberty, he 
ought not to permit , that the Kingdom of \France, by the continuance of a- rujagit 
deſperate War, ſhould run the hazard of being divided and difmembred, with maniteft 
danger of the liberty of all Chriſtian Princes, and particularly; of the See of Rame. - He 
enlarged himſelf upon the firft:-point with proofs' of Scriptures and with many exam- 
ples, and authorities of the Primitive Church, and the Fathers 3. but knowing the dit 
kiculty did not confiſtin that, he enlarged himſelEmuch more in- the other two 43 and 
-. "thinking the' Pope perſifted tobe fo obdorate, particularly becauſe he doubted of the 
King's Forces, and:that the Catholicks'of the League, united with the King of Fpain, 
. were ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs him, he took much pains to.ſhew, 'that the major part 
of tH& Parliaments of France, :all the Princes (except thofe of the Houſe of , Lorain, ) 
the flower of the Nobility, and two thirds of the-Kingdom followed his party, that 
his adverſaries were'few and of 'mean quality, diſagreeing among themſelves, and full 
. of deſperation z :ſo that to the King's perfect. eſtabliſhment; and the total quiet of the 
Kingdom, there 'wanted, nothing but the conſent of the Apoſtalick See, and the; bene- 
diction of his Holineſs; He r&ckoned wp all the King's Victories, which did indeed 
proceed from his valour, but alfo from the power ind firength of the Nobility and peo- 
- ple that followed' him 3 he exaggerated: the: weakneſs of the Spaniards, who might 
well keep the Civil diſſentions alive by art and induftry, but -couJd not ſuſtain chem by 
force of Arms; He firove to ſhew the articles and artifices they uſed, and that their 
'aim' was to uſurp the Kingdom, as they had lately diſcovered their ſecret in the prope- 
_ Gtionof the Infants: he excited: the piety avd juſtice of the Pope, not to make himſelf 
author of violating the Sz2lique-Law and the:other fundamental/ ones of the Kingdom 
ot co affiſt thoſe who laboured to diſpoile the lawful blood of the Crown 3 and finally 
. Hot to permit; that diſcords ſhould be ſowed under his name to the utter ruine of the 
© foundations of a moſt' Chriſtian Kingdom, and-firſt. bornof the Holy Church. Laſtof 
© Mt he concluded, that he brought along with him ſome of thoſe Prelates who had gi- 
. ven the King abſolution, ang who deſired topreſent themſelves at his feet, to give him 
"an account of what had beea' done, their mindes giving them, that they ſhould make 
. , him clearly ſee, they hid not ſwerved from: the obedience of the Apoſtolick See, vor 
. from the rites and cuſtomes of it, and'that what they had done- was conformable tothe 
_ - Sacred Canons, and the mind of the Holy Church. * - | ba fith 
--- ©) The Pope was conſtant in his determination, and- though the Dukes reaſons moved 
him, yet being refolved howſoever not tobe tos bafty 3 and ſo mach' the rather be- 
cauſe the Duke ſeemed tourge, that the:Abſolutiongiven to.the King in Frante, might 
_ be confirmed and approved, but not: to: propoſe! the ſubmitting of the King:to the cen- 
' {are and judgment of che Apoltolick Sce, he ſaid; hewould think upon: wer, and 
3 | | L11I- two 
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The Pope lets 
the Duke of 
Never « know, 
that he ean- _ 
not prolong 
the rerm or 
ten dayes, and 
that h: could 
not aumirt the 
Prelates who 
came along 
with him to 
his preſence, 
unleſs rhey 
ſubmitred 
themſelves tn 
the Penitentic- 
ro Magg'er, 
who is the 
*<hicf Officer 
that nath 
wer to ab. 
olve a Peni- 
tent. 
The Duke of 
Nevers falling 
upon his knees 
beſeech:s the 
Pope at leaſt 
ro pive the 
+ King abſoluti- 
on in Foro 
(onſiientie, 
an ict is de» 
nel, 


The Duke of 
N vers goes a= 
vay d'{con-+ 
t-nted from 
Rome. 

The Duke 
comes to Ve- 
# ce, where che 
French Þre- 
Jares print a 
Book of the 
reaſns that 
moved them 
to abſclve the 
King, 


two dayes after, not having the heart to talk anymore with the Duke, and'to anſwer 
his reaſons, he-let him know by Silvio Antonianiy that he could not prorogue the 
term of ten dayes, left he ſhould diſcontent thoſe Cathblicks, who, being obedient to 
the Church, had ever, and did yet uphold Religion, and that that time was ſufficient, 
having nothing elſe”to treat of 3 that it was not .fit he ſhould ſpeak unto the Car- 
dinals;,” having been admitted | as a private man, not'as-aD Ambaſſador ; and. that as 
concerning the Prelats that came along'with. him, 'he:could not admit them co his: pre 
ſence, unleſs firſt they ſubmitted themſelves to Cardinal Santa Severins the chitf pe- 
nitentiary;) to be exatnined by him, -' -- Fruit aid royo Dr af} 554 


©" This-was the Popes laſt reſolation : for, though+the Duke obtained another audi- 
ence, yet zould he'not-alter his determination, but he' ſent Cardinal Toledo to let him - 
know. the ſame things, with whom; having had\ many long diſepurſes, the ſubſtance 
of the!bufineſs varied not; and though- the Duke: very niuchy troubled with a' C++ 
tarrhe{Avas of neceſſity fain to.ſtay beyond the time often'dayes; yet could he not pre 
vail-any thing 'at alt:; and-finally, being brought-to his:laft audience: in the Popes pre 
ſence; aſter having at-large repeated all his reaſons, he-fell upon his knees, arid bes 
ſeech*d'him, that at ſeaftthe would 'give/the King ablolution in Foro Conſcientis : but 
neither cowild he obtain this, and departed: exceeding il}: fatisfied;/baving finally, with 
more- liberty and ſpirit thin he was wont, aggravated the wrongs :that'were dohe un- . 
-to thei King, and the injuries that were put upon his own perſon, who, forgetting his: 
-waht of health, his age, and quality, 'bad taken the pains/to.come that journey, for the 
afcty'and quiet of Chriſtians. ' 1217/0 0,55414 bywr | 
" After he was gone from his audience, Cardinal” Toledo 'came torhim again, and told 
"him, - that if the Prelatsdid ſo much abhor the face of Cardinal Santa Severina ; t 
ſhould be heard by the Cardinal of 4ragon,Chiect of the Congregation of the Holy Office; - 
but the Duke anſwered, that they being” come as Ambaſſadors in company with him, 
he did not mean they ſhould be uſed- as Criminals, but. that the Pope ſhould admit 
them to his preſence, for; to him; as Head of the Church;they would-give a good ac+ 
count of their ations: butithe Cardinalereplicd, that ir was not decent for them to 
contend and diſpute with he Pope; the Duke added, that he would be content, if 
-the Pope would but admit them to kiſs his feet, and that then they ſhould: render an 
account to Cardinal Aldobrandino his Nephew. | 11.1 tit 2t00 
But' neither would the-Pope accept of this condition 3 whereupon the Duke f N6 
vers havirig diſtinly-ſet down in writing all that he had done, | departed from Rome; 
raking the Prelates with him, and went to the City of Venice, where the Biſhop of 
Mans publiſhed a little book in Print, wherein he ſet forth the reaſons that had mo» 
ved the Prelates to abſolve the King one of which was, that the Canons permit the 
Ordinary, whom it concerns, to abſolve from excommbtnication, and every other caſe 
when the penitent is hindred by a fawfal cauſe-from going to the Popes feet hin ſelf; 
and another, that in the point and danger of death the penitent might be abſolved by 
any one 3 in which danger the King maniteſtly was, _ every day expoſed in the 
encounters of War, to'the peril of his enemies 3 and beſides that, conſpired againſt 
-a thouſand wayes by their wicked treacheries, to-which reaſons, adding many others, 
he concluded, they had power to abſolve him ad futuram Cantelam, reſerving his obe+ 
'dience and: acknowledgment to the Pope, which he at that time fully rendred him. © 
\ When the Duke was gone, the Pope having afſembled the Cardinals in the Confiſto- 
ry, declared; That he had not been willing -to receive the King of Navar's excuſes 
and obedierice 3 becauſe his conſcience would not ſuffer him to lend his faith fo eaſily 
to on&that had formerly violated it ;/ that to admit one to ſo potent a Kingdom, with- 
out great regard; and-due caution, would have: been a very great lightneſs 3 and being 
certain', that others' would'have believ?d;' and follow'd* his judgment; it was not fit, 
proceeding'blindly, tomake himſelf a guidero the blind; and to lead the good French | 
Catholicks'to'the-ruinons precipice of 'damnation 3: and that therefore they ſhould be 
aſſured he would continue conſtant, .and would not accept of falſe' diſfimulations, and 
politick tricks in a matter of fo great conſequence. Thus the Spaniards remained {(g- 
- tisfied, andthe Catholicks of the League: contented'z yet was not the King moved 
-with all this,'or turned afide from his firſt intention, the Sicur de 1a Chell's relation 
-haviag applyed an antidote to that ſo bitter potion.'': 1 \ + | 
-- - The King at this'time was" at Melam, in which Town-one Pierre Barriere _ 
C472 taxcn 
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taken and put in Priſon, who had conſpired to kill him 4 but by whom he was inſti 21593. 
gated is not well known 3 he was born obſcusely in the City of Orleans, and followed ,.. _ 
Se profien of 2 Waterman in thoſe Boats thas are wont to go upon the Loyres but a Vagabond 

being known for 4 man of a brutiſh cruel nature, he had been made uſe of in the {Yon by 


acting, of many villanies: from which, 2nd the difſolutenefs of his carriegs & grown with two Fry- 
to a vagabont hind of life, he was at laſt fallen upon 2 thought of this fa, which having ©, reolres 


uh. La. PE I _ 


being 
F-- 
be preventod. B 
conferred about 


fore he being come to St. Denis, 
- lingered after the King, to find an ity-to effeQ his debgn. But being come 
with the King to Melww , Broncalcen alfo-came thicther, by wham being known and 
pointed out, he was put in priſon þy the Archers of the Grand Prevoſt, and being exa»> 
minced and brought tace to fece with Brencaleav, he confciled that he was ance mind- 
ed to have Killed the Kivg, and thet he had conferred about it with the Dominican 
Fryer at Lyawr; but that having heard of his converſion, he was reſolved not 
tody it + and that he was going towards Orleous, in which:City he was born, being 


determined to put himfelf into a of ins 3 but theſe things he Foke 
with ſo-much infolency, and EONS him to be guiley, hg 


nyo Cr him, which gave proof of his intention to-commit the 
z whereupon, having been many times examined, and , he: was by the ap» 
\ , pointed Judges condemned to die > which ſentence being told. with | 
to a fincere confeſſhon of his cxirae, he confeſſed the whole bufineſy and related all the 
particulars diſtinAly 3 thence being brought to the place of executign, and having rati- 
fied all be had Gid before, he ſuffered the uſual puniſhments, a5 a for his auda» 
cious raſhneſs. 
- , LY 


- / Jn the meantime the termof the Celatinn. was almoſt expired; and the Duke of 
Majonne intent to gain the mod time he could poſſibly, had again difpatch'd. the Sicur 
Vileroyt the King, to get it prolonged 3 but he not having been: able to obtain any 
thing, he after him diſpatcbea the Count de Bolin, who was perſuaded he ſhould 
compaſs it ; but the King was utterly averſe ,fram that intention, ing certainly 
that they deſired. fo gain time, not to expe the reſalutions from Rome, but indeed 
'the ſupplies and prepaxations from Speis » and therefore he was determined to loſe no 
more time, but fince his adhexems had held many praftices through the whole King» 
har rene peryancd, would rode ef Whapheeh, thenekthe Detees dy, ho 
that were P eQ 4 e 5 
fides others, uſed alſo Seboftiane Zonetti (who, of 3 Merchant of Piedmans, was become 
a man of buſineſs in Count) and though the Preſident de Thox, and the Count de 
$ met with. him at Parie, yet was it not poſſible by any conditions, how large 
ſhever, to perſuade the King toprolong the Ceſſation, nonot far a few dayes. 
was the term of the Ceflation cxpired, when the cies of the Kings 
converſzon, and of the practices his dbinifters had ſet on foot, began to ſhew 
| themſelves 3, for Monfieur dr Vitry Governon of Mraz, who being deep in ar» 
rears, had, inthe time of the Truce, been __\ — a: —— ——— 
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\ * * # No Money 
| Vitry. 


Monſieur de 
' Vitry, Gover- 
: nor of Meaux, 
oes over to 
5 e op + | 
- Carty, an 
cauſes rhe | 
Townſmen to 
ſend Depuries 
to the King,to 
deliver the 
lace into his 
s, 


The Duke of 
Aluz , by 
ranting a 
Ria ambigu- 
ous pardon to 
the Flem-- 
mings, alie- 
nates more 
Ciries from _. 
the Catholick 
King, than his 
former pu- 
niſhments and 
rigours had 
done, 


The Deputies 
of Meaxx are 
graciouſly re. 
ceived by the 
King, who 

| grants them 

: many Privi= 

, ledges , and 
confirms the 
Government 
upon; Mon- 
Seur de Viry, 
and his Son. 
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and'having not onely failed of that which be thought it moſt reaſonable to demand; 
but alſo waited many dayes'before he could be admitted to tell his buſineſs, a thing 


| abſolutely intolerable to the French impatiency 3 he came back full of ſpite and diſcon- 


tent, often repeating thoſe words, which are almoſt grown a Proverbe, * Point d' argent, 
point de Vitry.,' wherefore, 'taking occaſion from his inability to pay the Soldiers him- 
Celf, he called the people of the Town to a Parly, and told them, he had conſtantly fol- 
lowed the'party of the League as long as the buſineſs was matter of Religion 3 but now 
the. King was turned Catholick he would not deny:him due obedience , nor follow 
them,” who, for ambition and intereſt, would proſecute ithe War,and therefore deliver- 
cd-up the keys of the Town into their hands, and leaving them at liberty to diſpoſe of 
themſelves, went ſtraight co'put himſelf on that fide which he maniteſily ſaw was in the 
right 3. and putting on a white Scarfe, and making all his Soldiers wear the ſame 'co- 
Jour, was going to march- out of the Town 3 but the' people, excited. by thoſe few 
words, and the'example of: their Governor, crycd out unanimouſly, For the King, for 
the 'King', and preſently' choſe four Deputies to go and deliver the Fown into his 
wer. '- : 1 fs + £ , 

- :This-place was exceeding opportune, as well by reaſon of its nearneſs to Paris, ag 

becauſe it ſhut up the paſſage of the River Marie y but, the exatnple of it toall the 
other Towns of the League, was of much greater cohſequence 3 for being the firſt that 
ſubmitted it ſelf 'to the Kirig*s obedience, it was likely to open a way to-a novelty of 
Juch importance, that the ſam of affairs conſiſted in it 3 -wherefore, the King delibera- 

ting (as his*cuſtom was) in'his-Council what courſe was to be held,'and what con- 

ditions ſhould ' be granted: to it, was in' a little ſuſpence, -becauſe the 'opinions of his 

Counkellors:were: differtat'ambng themſelvesz fome of a more fiery nature ( who 

eould not i eaſily forgetithe paſivinſolengies of the Common people, and the invete- 

rate enmity of the'faCtions) with the adMNerents' of the Higonots, ( for yet ſome of 
them came to Council) would have had them that returned -unto theit obedience, bri- 

dled with'ſeyere conditions, and that they ſhould redeem their former faults, and of: 

fences by ſharp repentarice , being deſirous to wreak their long ſetled hatred, and 

proudly to triumph upon the enemies which they already accounted conquered. © But 

the more wiſe and moderate men conſidered, that theſe return*d unto their obedience, 

neither through the neceſity of a Siege, nor for fear of force, but out: of the! inftin& 

of their own will, and that it was thetefore fit, the'example ſhould be ſuch as might 

invite and allure other places of greater importance to follow it, that this beginning was 

to'ſerve for a rule toother Compoſitions, and Agreements 3 wherefore, fince the King 

uſed all poſſible endeavours to win the People to acknowledge him, it would have 

been aicroſs Counſel, now to rejeQ, and fright them with ſharpneſs, and ſeverity 3 that 

it was neceſſary to helpthis firſt motion to bring forth 'a happy obedience , to accom- 

modate: ones ſelf to the imperfeQtions of the ſubjeRs, and with the baite of good uſage 

to promote thoſe wavering thoughts:- they called tv mind how pernicious the par- 

don granted to the Flemmings þy the Duke of Alva had been by reaſon of his ſtrict 

neſs, exceptions, ambiguities, and want of ſincerity in the conditions, whence it came 

to paſs, that 'that'ſtritneſs and doubtfulneſs of pardon alienated rnore Cities and 

more -People from the Catholick King, than ſo many puniſhments , {ſo much blood, 

and fo-many violences had done before ; therefore, they exhorted the King to grow 

wary i at: his -Neighhonrs'coſt, and not to run into thoſe errors which they heard the 

Spaniards'xeproached with every day. '« 75"; | 

-  This'opigion being: without doubt! the beſt and moſt fruitful, ſuited wonderfully 

with the King's nature inclined to gentleneſs and clemency, and with the neceſſity of 
his affairsy and 'the knowing that his enemies, though weak and 'divitled, were not 

yet ſupprefled; and utterly ruined, indaced him ts conſent unto it, and -to reſolve to 

open that ſo large gate; that all others might run willingly to paſs in at it ; wherefore, 

having| received the Deputies with kind demonſtrations, he graciouſly granted the Ci- 

tizens of Meaxx all conditions they knew how to ask, among which! that the exerciſe 

of the Catholick Religionalone ſhould be allowed'in their Town; he granted'them al- 

ſo exemption from many impoſitions, the confirmation of the offices and benefices grant- 

ed by the Duke of Mayezxe,. and the continuation of the immunities and ancient Privi- 

ledges of:the Placez hs! giolemned the Govenment:upon: Monſieur de Vitry, andafter 
him upon _his:eldeſt Son; and gave him- a certain fum of money to'pay his debts, and 
alſo paidthe Soldiery that followed him, and entertained' them in his'ſervice.. - 


This . 
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E This blaze of liberality, and clemency, ſpread-a wonderful lafire through all parts 
of France, ſo that upon the fame thereof, many others reſolyed to follow the example, 


of delay and approved of in the Parliament 1 xnrrett exe 
T wm ſame time the Sicur d' Eftramel, Brother in law tq Monfieur de S. Luc, 


6 None his revolt.more ſpeciqus, he would firſt make a Truge tor may months, 


og, i 
x | A. 
F..- of Orleans and Bowrges , obtained for them, the ſame conditions that had been 


take, they at laſt called Collonel Alfonſo Corſo, who was near that roce wh g yer 
et. up the Royal Stand- 


A while before the City of Aix in Provence being firaitly beſieged by the. Duke of The ci 
the Duke 


be oyerturn'd in a moment 3. wherefore, being fallen into 2 profund canfiderati = 


FY J 


; 


ree principal Towns of Piccardy, to put themſelves under the King's obedience 3 but («fr 
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Yeraments 
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= he. after Jong confiltation , reſolved to ſet forth « Writing, wherein he informed 
add, 204, ured the people of Frome, that the Pope, judging the Kingof Neve's con 
verſion to be Reipri'd,” and counterfeit , bud mefther ved it , nor adinitred 


the Duke of Nevers 2s his Ambaſſador, but as an Italian e, and a private perſons 
He-prottfied moreover, that the Pope wonld never approve of that converſion,” nor 


ee bolick adrnit the Ring into the'boſome of the Church : upon which ground he'exhorted 
Lager ®*. all Cathdlicks not to (werve from the judgment and union of the Apetolick, See , not | 
from the obedience of the Pope. With this Writing he thought he mighe ſtop the 
motion'of mens minds, that inclined to ſubmit themſelves to the King, and judged, 
that the {cruple of Conſcience would be fironger to- withhold them, than the confide- 
eation of temporal Laws toſpur them on 3 but, this Counſel produced a contrary e& 
fe; formoſt men were incenſed, that fo great a Prince ſhould be refuſed to be re- 
ceived to repentance, whereas the Church is wont, 'with ſo much pains, to endevour, - 
end with ſo much tenderneſs to embrace the converſion of. every rneaneſt finner ; and 
the people being perſuaded, by a deſire of Peace, and reſt , and'abborring civil dif- 
cords, which. had produced 'fo many miſchicfs, both'tn publick and in private, were 
enuch'the more ready to take a refolution, and ſhelter themſelves under the 
obedience and yet the Legate, cither p ing'in his old opinions, or his heart not 
Cuffering Him to unſay what he had writ and adviſed at Rome, continued firmly to 
ephcld rhe League, as well with the Pope, as among the French Lords themſelyes, 
with whom he was every day at cloſe conſultations. 
| Equal/ to his was the trouble and' terror of the King of Spains Miniſters, who ſee- 
ing ſomeof them were fallen off, whom they accounted the moſt confiding men; and 
though pieced up, yet not totally truſting to the intelligence they held with the 
Duke of Mayerne, not ſeeing that the Duke of Gmife himſelf was very well ſatisfied , 

.. they knew that all their hopes would vaniſh, if the preſent need were not (peedil 
ſuccoured, which was very difficult, as well by reaſon of the want of money, as the i 
conditions of the affairs of Flanders z and though they beſtirred themſclves with all 
their power, they could neither find any that would pay their bills of exchange, not 
that would have to do with thern ; 'and to be fain to ſtay for thoſe proviſions that | 
came ſlowly ont of Spair, was a remedy too late, and $00 far off; they reſolved theres // 
fore to make uſe of the neareſt affiftance, which was that of Flanders, and diſpatched; 
many meſſengers to haſten the advance of the Army, and at laſt «x Baptijta Taffis 
went thicher himſelf: bac beſides that,' there was no way to pay their Forces for 
want whereof, ſome « wrpe Tertie's, and a great many Italian Horſe had mutined. 
Count Charles of Mansfield alſo, who was 'to command the Army ( defiring, for his 
own intereſts, not to ſtir from Flanders, either becauſc he inclined not to obey the Duke 
of Mayenwe,or elſe not:thinking, that with ſo few men, and no money, he could come _ 
off with honour, interpoſed many delays, and many hinderances, fo that the Spaniſh 
Camp, ſmall in number, ill provided, and diſagreeing, durſt not advance from their 
| But the Duke of Mayen was more afflicted and troubled than all the reſt. He faw 

- the Count'de Carſy, and the Mareſchal de ls Chaftre loft, in whom he was formerly 
wont 4o© confide more than in any others 3 the City of Lyons gon, to which place he 

had reſolved, what ever ha , to veduce the reliques of his fortonez his Brother 
the Duke of Nemours no longer Priſoner to the City, but to the King himſelf; Meoxx 
and Pawtoy in the hands, which Town ſo nearly bridted the City of Paris, the 

people whereof, alluredon the one fide by the benefits of Peace and Plenty, and on the 

© Other ſpurred on by their ancient inclination, and reſpe& of Conſcience, wavered in 
their refbbations, and it was uncertain to which 'they would at laſt incline. For 
all cheſt 'cauſes he was many times thinking to make his peace with the King , be- 
fore herwas forſaken of all, to which the Sieur de Villeroy perfaaded him with fre- 
quent Letters, propoſing tohim honourable and advan Conditions 3 which he 

him, that when he was brought lower, he not be able to obtain 3 but 
would be forced to capifilate, not as the 'Heed of the Union, nor as Licutcnant-Gene- 
ral of 'the-Crown, but as a particular Prince, and private perſon 3 but on the other ſide, 
he knew: not how to quit his oN hopes,” in which the Spaniards did all they ly 
could to Goafirm him 3 'befides that, to make his Peace without the Popes conſent, to 
whoſe judgement he had refeared himſdf, ſeemed to him ſo undecent a thing, and ſo 
contrary to his reputation, that he cauld not accommodate his mind unto it, and what- 
Sever the event of bufinefſes ſhould be, he was reſolved rather to periſh, n | 
| ew , 
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ſhew that the paſt War bad been imbraced by him, out of an ambitious end, and 
pot for the maintenance of Religionz and he made leſs xeckoning of his own ruine , 
and the deftruion of his Family, than of the loſs of his honour and reputation , 
which he thought he ſhould loſe, if he digreſſed it never fo ſmall a matter from the 
will and determination of the Pope, and the Apoſtglick See 3 for which reaſons he de- 
pended wholly upon thoſe informations that were expected from Rome, and from the 
Court of Spain, and in the mean time had ſeng Monſieur de Roſre into Flanders , not 


\ onely to haſten that Army, but alſo that by him he might be ſincerely advertiſed of the. 


quality of thoſe Supplies which he might- certainly hope for from thence, 
' In this interim, Cardinal Foyenſe, and the Baron de Senecey, ſent laſt of all by him to 
© the Pope, and the Abbot of Orbais ſent by the Duke of Gmiſe, were came to Rome up- 
on the Two and twentieth of Farxary , and being brought to have audience of the 
Pope, after the narration of all things that had paſt ( the ſiniſter courſe of which they 
; imputed to the evil Counſel, and the too evident covetouſneſs of the Spaniards,) they 
beſeeched him that he would be Mediator,'to know King Philip's laſt reſolution, and: 
firm determination 3 and that he himſelf would be pleaſed with men and money to 
ſuccgr the danger of Religion, and the urgent neceſſity of the League, as his Prede- 
ceſſors had done 3 to which Propoſitions, the Pope, after having related what had paſt 
with the Duke of Nevers, anſwered, That as concerning the Catholick King's deter- 
mination, he would endeavour to know what it was, and td confirm him in the good 
- intention'of defending the Faith, and upholding the League 3 but as for his aſſiſting 
-- with men and mofiey, he began to excuſe himſelt from that, by the emergent occaſion 
of the War with the Turk in Hungary, in which he was neceſſitated for the univerſal 
\ afety of Chriſtians, to imploy the finews of his ſtrength and yet he ſaid, That in as 
" much as he was able he would not fail to lend his affiſtance alſo to the affairs of France. 
It was-not very difficult for the Ambaſſadors, and particularly for the Baron de Sene- 
© ey, a man of a quick underſtanding to apprehend the Popes meaning, he being very 
— to ſpend money, and'not well fſatished inthe affairs of the Union, where- 
fore they wrote unto the Duke of Mayefne, that he muſt think to furniſh himſelf by 
..other means 3 for from the Pope there was nothing to be hoped for, nor was he to de- 

..._ 'pend upon him for the obtaining of any conſiderable Supplies, 

- Tn the like courſe alſo went the negotiation in Spam; for the Sieur de Montpezat. 
having, after many delayes, treated with the King himſelf, and beſought him , that 
.-. without referring himſelf to his Miniſters that were in Kyance, he. would, declare. his 
pleaſure, as well in matter of the election and marriage of the Infanta, as of the ſup- 
". plies of men and monies, for the eſtabliſhment of the Princes that ſhould be eleted,and 
alſo of the Conditions he would grant the Duke of Mayenne, he could never draw any 
. other concluſion from him, ſaye that he would write to Rome, and to the Arch-Duke 
Erneſt, to ſettle what ſhould be reſolved on, and done, and that it was neceſſary to ex- 
pe& the informations and anſwers from both places, which coldneſs and irrefoluteneſs 
openly ſhewed, that the King, either through wearineſs, or weakneſs, was little incli- 
ned'to go on with the War 3 but, on the other fide, Don Bernardino Mendozza, by his 
Tong abode there, well verſed in the affairs of France, having before thiswritteri to the 


name of the Houſe of Bourbon, it was very probable that the Catholick King would: a- 

.. gree to Peace, the King not paſſing bythat occaſion had cauſed the Sicur de la Varenne 
(a Gentleman of great underſtanding, and deep reach, and one whom he truſted )un- 
der pretence of going to ſee that Court, and travelling through ſeveral parts- of the 
World (as the French uſe to do) to joyn himſelf even. with the company of Mont= 

* prz4t,and to go to the Court of Spain along with him, where, having conferred oftens 
__ "times with Mendozz4, and others of the Council of State, he brought back word at his 
- return, that the Spaniards would certainly conclude a Peace, if means could be found 
that it might be propounded and negotiated with their reputation 3 which, though it 
was attributed to the arts, of that Counſel, to make uſe of the ſame engines againſt the 
Duke of Mayenne that h& uſed againſt them, yet being come to: his knowledge, cither, 


6 as 6 


pu 
"of the doubtful anſwers which his Ambaſſador had received from the Kings own mouth. 
-, But whilſt at Rome they refcr the reſolution of Aﬀairs unto the Court of Spain, and in 
. F$þain they are referred to the Advertiſements from Rome and Flanders, the, humour of 
+ the French which was not capable of ſo much patience , wrought fo effeQually 
x | in 


» SY, 


ofely, or by chance,'It confirmed him in the ſuſpition he was fallen into;by reaſon . 
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- Sjeur de Rombouillett, that if any body were ſent tothe Court of Spain, to treat in the - 
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1594 in favourof the King, that all things in great commotions, [and the Vion of 
© the Confederates. diſſolved of ic ſelf in'all-places, hi [people of Parir murmured , 
The Parinans and! kept: @ noife, being reduced: to cxcecding; ſcarcity, and. the bericfit they had felc 
| reaſon of their a while: before , during the Truce, made their preſent ſufferings' more troubleſome , 
Gees more intollerable, the dearth grew every ___ neceflitous, and the interruption 
begin again of commerce, .and the decay of trading had brought the common people to.cxtreme 
ct-7 rats miſery-for want of victual, inſomuch,as that powerful incentive failing, wherewitly * 
more, becauſe the Chick among, them were wont to keep them to'the 'League, which was the dan« 
Religion be. ger of Religion, fince that by many fignes the King's-converſion was ſeen tobe real and 
ing I 0 unfeigned'; every one inclined to free himſelf from trouble, and -by peace to make an 
iy day bear End of the continued ſufferings of ſo many years. ' They ſaw, that in thoſe places- 
ke iogs that ſubmitted themſelves to the King's obedience, the Catholick Religion was main-"' - 
the Catho- fained, the Clergy-mens goods reſtored to them, Garriſons taken away trom thoſe pha<' 
licks. ces that belonged to Churches, the exerciſe of the Hugonot Religion excluded;, the -* * 
Corporations' maintained” in [their priviledges, the Catholicks had their Offices con< + 
firmed upon them, the Governments put again into the hands of: the' fame Comman« 7; 
ders, and that there appeated no innovation rior danger of any kind whatſoever; The -- 7 
. fame of the King's devotion flew abroad, ' and his inclination to the benefit of the Ca» 
 tholick Religion, that his Council was compoſed of all Prelats, and perſons bred' up in © 
_ the fame Faith; his clemency and benignity were exalted 3 his mind far from re 7 
| venge conitmended, and beſides all this, the'plenty and quiet they of his party enjoyed, 
were envied by thoſe of the League in the extremity of their ſuffefings. The coye- 7 
| fouſneſs of the Spaniards, and the ways they had gone+ in, had filled'every one with 
diſcontent, the diſcords rhat rajgned among the heads: of the FaCtion, put- every uns 
derſtanding man in deſpair of expeQing any proſperous end after ſo long toyls , bs 
labours 3 wherefore the' people began to make many Conventicles and Meetings, and Eo 
the Politicks failed 'not to repreſent fitting conſiderations toall degrees and qualitiesof - 5 
Perſons 3: nor did the Count- de Belin, who, as Governor, had the charge to hinder the * 7 
progrels of this inclination; ſeem to take any Gare of it: cither becauſe he was indeed 
unſatisfied with the Dake of Mayenne, and the Spaniards; or becauſe he 
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impoſſible longer to withhold the City from revolting, and therefore agreed to pet! hf 


King's favour, that he might by him be confirmed in that Government. ; jo 
- But the Duke being preſent, it was not hard for him to find/-out what way the 


TbeConnt 4+- Goyernor 'went , and - being inſtigated by the importunities of the Legate, and yk 


v6 from che niſh Ambaſſadors, he reſolved to remove him from the Government, which when it | 
Government = yas known, the Parliament'eppoſed- it Rifly, but in vain,becauſe the Duke of Mayenne; 
the Count. de after having ſeverely reprehended the Counſellors of Parliament, would by all wow. ber 
BF«ccleded* have the Count Jo Briſſac accepted; whom he defired to fatisfie by that means, his 
wonted Governimetit'of Poidtiers having been violently taken from him a while before +7; 
by the Duke of E/bawf; iv whiely e the Duke was very mach deceived for Bris _ ©: 


in his place. 
fac (thoughhe depended upen,;and: had been antiently/bred up in his family, yet ) by> © + 
ving ſperit all his on, 20 low the Duke's fofrunes, he iuglalſs oy been Gries ID. 
of Tr en, openers loved. Rs be wel * ſecret diſcons' + - 
tenit; arid was not likely td' omit thoſe occaſions'that thould repreſent themſelyes toſ * -? 
his forrane-right again 3 nor was the Gavernment of Paris propoſdd a0 pul him a+ 4: 
tends j for beſides the expence which the ſpletidor of that charge 'carticd all vi #:* 
it, which was very unproportionable to his preſence ability, he was alſo certain that h 4] 
ſhould not e6mtinue in it 3 fot there was a Treaty already of giving the Govertiment” 7? 
of the Iſle 6f France to the Marquiſs of S. Sorlin, and though they talk'd that it ſhould > 
be given him excluding che City of Parss, yet was it very probable, that by the impor: * 
| tunities of his Mother he at laſt would obtain it." HEN. : 1 
' | Butt the Duke after he had ſectled' Brifſac in the Government, Wok rr, , * 
The ok ng DIM), teſolved to go from Paris to Soifſons, and.from thence to the Array, believing (® - 
reſolved rolie it Was true J that his lying idlc leſſen'd his reputation , and gave the people greater © 
no longeri"1©> conveniency to'revolt 3/ and yet at his [departure many;things croffed” him, and he ws 
ing of the re- put in a ſaſpition 6f the new Governots fidelity, and of the' intelligence which tht 
ones © revoſt der Merchatds held with many Politicks'that were affetted to the Kings pare © 
from Paris, {ty-. The Legate, and the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors exhorted him likewiſe os eo/20, on 
their words were 'got -taken in [good part , /he thinking they deſire, bis abode 4 
in the City, that they might confer the (charge of the Attny and of managivg _— : 
["f | \ u 
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upon the Duke of Giſe 3, indeed he was ſomething moved by che perſwaſions of his 
Mother Madam de Nemorrs, ſhe telling him that the ſum of all thingsconfiſted now in 
the conſervation: of Paris, and that the had diſcovered ſome vradiiſes that paſt be- 
tween the Pokticks of the City and the new Governor 3 but neither was that able to 
difſwade him" from his departure for it diminiſhed his reputation, and prejudiced 
the courſe of affairs too much to ſtand with his hands at his girdle, and let himſelf be 
ſtraightned to the laſt neceſſities without ſecking any remedy and he conſidered, that 


1594+ 


if the King being Maſter of Pontoyſe and Meaxx, and by conſequence alſo Maſter of the - 


Rivers, and havirig Dreux, Orleans and Chartres in his power, ſhould have a mind to 
beſfiege Paris, he ſhould be locked up in the City, and not be able to do any thing to 
relieve it 3 and having notice that the King had made a Levy of Six thouſand Switzers 
which were ready to enter into the Kingdom, and knowing that the Queen of Emg- 
land was ſending new ſupplies of Men and Ammunition, he thought it neceſſary to 
draw the Forces of the Confederates together, to make oppoſition in the Spring-time, 
if the King ſhould take the Field with a'great Army, which could not be done unleſs 
he himſelf in perſon were aftive in the bulinels, not judging the Duke of Guiſe, or 
the Dake of Anmale either for authority or experience ſufhcient- to raiſe, or command 
the Army, in which charge:the ſecret intentions of men, now more ſuſpeQed by him 


= than ever, would.not ſuffer him to truſt any other perſon. Moved by theſe reaſons, 


und not being able. to perſwade himſelf chat the Count de Brifſac would forſake him, 

und orowge An Faith which he, his Father, and his Grandfather had ever conſtantly 
kept, he at laſt departed and took his Lady, and his Son. with him, leaving his Mo» 
ther, his Siſter, the Cardinal-Legat, and the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors at Paris. 

But he was no fooner gone, when the Governour finding himſelf alone, and little 
valuing all the reſt that were in the City, thought that occaſion for the raifing* of his 
fortune again, was not to be loſt 3 wherefore having drawn feban Viller, the Prevoſt des 
Marchands, and the two chief Eſchevins, which were Gwilliaume du Ver, Sieur de Ne- 
ret, and Martin Þ Anglois, Sicur de Beawripaire unto his party, he went on to deal with 
the firſt Preſident, and the other Counſellors of the Parliament. Theſe were difpleaſed 
. with the Duke of Mayenne, becauſe in many occafions, and particularly in the laſt of 
changing the Governour, he had (as they ſaid) uſed them ſharply and ingratefully, 
and openly derided and abuſed them, and much more were they diſguſted at the Spa- 
niards, by reaſon of the Propoſition of the Infanta, againſt whoſe eleQion they had 
ſhewed themſelves openly 3 but that which imported moſt of all, was, That the Pre- 
fidents and Counſellors of the Parliament, (as 'men diſtruſted and diſaffected) were 
ill uſed by the Catholick Kings Ambaſſadors, and by the Gariſon of Italians, Walloons, 
and Spaniards, which depended on them ſo, that they not only heard proud threats, 
and opprobrious ſpeeches againſt themſelves to their very faces, with often mentioning 
the name of Briſſox, but their Servants and Caterers were abuſed in the Markets by 
the Souldiers, even to the violent taking away from them whatſoever they bought ; 
for which they having often complained to the Duke of Mayenne, had not gotten any 
remedy, but only perſwaſions to be patientz but at laſt fronr this long ſufferance, they 
turned to fury, which wakening mens minds, (as it was wont) had made them ſee 
how near they were to the hated ſervitude of ſtrangers, and how much better it was 
to ſecure their own fortune with the ſtronger, party, and free themſelves at laft from 
anguiſh and trouble z wherefore it was not hard to draw them to the opinion of the 
zeſt, and bring them to conſent to ſubmit the City tothe Kings obedience. 

Things being thus fetled within, and the Governour thinking himſelf to be in ſuch 
acondition as to diſpoſe of the people his own way, began to treat with the King by 
means of the Count de la Rochepst, with whom he had an exceeding near affinity and 
friendſhip, and being come from the beginnings of a Treaty, to agree upon the con- 
ditions, the Count de - Schomberg, Monficur de Belliexre , and the Preſident de Thom, 
were employed in the buſineſs, who within a few days concluded what was to be done 
as well to ſfatisfie the Count de Briſſac, as to gain the City without tumulet, or blood- 
ſhed, and finally the Count himſelf having conferred in the Field with the Sieur de 
St, Luc, who had married one of his Siſters, under pretence of treating about her Por- 
tion, about which they had been long in ſuit, it was jointly agreed upon, That in the 
City of Paris, the Fauxbourgs thereof, and ten mile round about, there ſhould be no 
publick exerciſe permitted, ſave of the Roman Catholick Religion, according to all the 
Edids of former Kings : That the King ſhould yu general pardon to all of what fate 
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or condition ſoever, that had in word or deed upheld-and fomented the League, ftirr'd 
up the people to ſedition, ſpoken evil of his perſon," wricten or printed againſt him, 
thrown down or deſpiſed his Royal Arms, or the Arms of the Kings his Predeceſſors, 
or that were guilty in any kind whatſoever of the palt (editions, excepting thoſe that 
had traiterouſly conſpired againſt his Petſon, gp. that: were acceſſary to the murther of 
the late King : That the goods and perſons}'of the" Citizens, ſhould be free from 
violence and plunder, all the Priviledges, 'Prerogatives, and Immunities confirmed, 
and kept in the ſame degree they were wont to be in the times of former Kings: That 
all Places, -Offices, and: Benefices into Which the Duke'of Mayenne had put men when 


they were vacant by death,” as well within the Parliament as without, ſhould be con- 


firmed unto the ſame perſons, but with an obligation to take new Patents from the 
King : That all the preſent Magiſtrates of the City ſhould be confirmed if they would 
ſabmit themſelves to the Kings obedience : That every Citizen that would not ſtay in 
the Cicy, might have free liberty to depart, and without further leave carry away his 
goods: That the Cardinal-Legat, Cardinal Peleve, and all the Prelats with their Ser- 
vants, might with their goods and furniture freely ftay,-or go, how, and when they 
thought it ſeaſonable : That the Princeſſes and. Ladies that were in'the City, might 
ſtay, or go in like manner with full liberty and ſecurity: ' That the Spaniſh Ambaſſ?z» 
dors with their attendants, goods, - and families, might ao have Paſs-ports and. Safe- 
conduQts, from the King, to go ſecurely whither they pleaſed : That the <ouldiers of 
the Garifot, French and ſtrangers of any Nation ſoever,' might march out of the City 
armed in rank-and file; their Drutns beating, Colours flying, and light Match, to go 
whither they thought good : That two hundred thouſand Crowns ſhould be paid to - 
the Count de Brifſac' in recompence of his 'expences, and loſſes, and that he ſhould 
have twenty thouſand Franks of an annual penſion, the Charge of Marſhal of France 
conferred upon him by the Duke of Mayenre ſhould be confirmed , and the perpetual 
Government of Corbie and Mante granted to him which things with many other of 
leſs moment being agreed upon, both fides applyed themſelves to the execution of them; 
The King at this time was at Chartres, where he had cauſed himſelf to.be Crown- 
ed, and Anointed, or (as they call it) Sacrez about which there had been many dif- 
ficulties, which neverthcleſs by the authority of the Council were ſeaſonably removed 
for he, that he might take away the doubts of ſcrupulous minds, defiring to his Con» | 
verſion to add this Ceremony, which is wont to be uſed to all Kings, ſome objeQed 
that the Conſecration by an-ancient cuſtom could not be but at the City of Reimer, 
nor by the hands of any other than the Archbiſhop of that Church 3 but having dili- 
gently over-looked the Hiſtory of former times, the learned found that many Kings 
had been Confecrated in other places and fince that City was not in the Kings power, 
reaſon conſented not that he ſhould therefore remain without that due Ceremony 
which they thought neceffary for his perfe& Eſtabliſhment. This difficulty being rc- 
moved, there ſucceeded another, how the King could be Anointed without the Oyl of 
St. Amponule, which was kept in the Cathedral of that City, and which (as fame re 
ports) was brought down by an Angel from Heaven, purpoſely for the Conſecration 
of King Clos, and the other Kings of France his Succeſſors 3 but neither of this was 
there any other neceſſity ſave bare tradition : whereupon it was determined that nei- 
ther the City, nor the Oyl being in the Kings power, the Oyl ſhould be brought that 
is kept in the City of Towrs, in the Monaſtery of the Friers of St. Martin, of which 
there is a report (confirmed by the authority of many Writers) that it was likewiſe 
brought from Heaven to anoint that Saint, when, falling from the top of a Ladder, 
all his bones were broken, and ſhattered in piecesz wherefore Monſieur de Soxrray 
. Governour of Toxrs, having cauſed that Vial to be brought out in Proceſſion, by thoſe 
Vonks that had it in keeping , and haying placed it under a rich Canopy of State, 
ſet round pompoully with lights, in the top of a Chariot made expreſly for that pur- 
poſe, and guarded by four Troops of Horſe, he himſelf going before it all the journey, 
brought it along with him to the City of Chartres , and with that Oyl they Anointed 
the King at his Conſecration, cauſing it afterward to be carried back to its place, with 
the ſame Ceremony and Ventration. | | 
Thete aroſe alſo.a Competition among the Prelates , Which of them ſhould per» 
form the At of Conſecration 3 for the Archbiſhop of Bowrges pretended , that Fun- 
Ction belonged unto him , as Primate 3 and on the other fide , Nicholas de Toon, 
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Church , it could not be taken away from him: The Council ſentenced 'in favour of 
the Biſhop of the 'Dioceſs 3 and fo upon the Twenty ſeventh of February the: King 
was conſecrated with great Solemnity and. Pomp; both Eccleſiaſtical and Military, the 
twelve Peers of France being preſent at the Ceremony 3 fix Ecclefiaſtical, and fix Se- 
cular, which were, the Biſhop of Chartres, Nantes, * Mans, ' Maillezays, Orleans, and 
Angiers, repreſenting thoſe of Reimer, Langues, Laon, Beauvais, Noyon, and Chalons : 
and for the Secular Peers, the Prince of Conty for the Duke of Bowrgogne, the Duke 
of Soiſſons for the Duke of Gxiexne, the Duke of Montpenſier for the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, the Duke of Luxemburgh 'in ſtead of the Earl of Flanders, the Duke of Retz 
in ſtead of the Count de Toxlowſe, and the Duke of Vantadoxr in ſtead of the Count 
de Champagne z the Archbiſhop of 'Bowrges did the Office of Grand Aunnſnier, the 
Marcſhal de Matignon ' of High Conſtable, the Duke of Loxgneville that of High 
Chamberlain, the Count de'$r..Paxl that of Grand Maiſtre,- and the High Chancel- 
lor Chiverny holding the Seals in his Right Hand, fate on one fide of the Cloth of 
State. F Sill . 1 
\The King ; according to the: cuſtom of the Kings of France, upon the day of this 
Solemnity, received the Communion in both kinds, took the Oath which all the Kings 
of France are wont to take, to maintain the. Catholick Faith, and the authority of the 
Holy Church, and at his coming out of the Church, touched thoſe that had the Kings 
Evil, to the number of three hundred 3 from the Church he went unto the Feaſt, 
where, according, to. the. cuſtom, ſate the twelve Peers that had been preſent at the 
Ceremony, the Princeſs Katharine, Siſter-to the King, with the other great Ladies 
that were at Court, and the Ambaſſadors of the Queen of - , and the Republick 
of Venice, After-Dinner the King went to Feſpers, where he received the Order of 
the St. Eſprit, renewing his Oath for the conſervation of the- Faith, and the perſecution 
of Herefiez which Ceremonies as they filled the hearts of his own party with great 
joy and gladnefs 3 'fo did they the more move the inclination of the others to acknow- 
ledge' and obey him. . Vo | 
In the mean time the Treaties in Paris were ripening for the reducing 'of that City, 
being managed with great dexterity and ſecrefie by the Governour, the Prevoſt des Mars 
chands, and Preſident le Maiſtre , but thwarted more than ever by the violent perſwa- 
fions of the Preachers, who ceaſed not to cry ffom their Pulpits, that the Kings Con- 
verſion was feigned and difſembled; and no body could acknowledge him with a good 
; Conſcience, -The buſineſs was likewiſe croſſed by the praQtices and boldnefs of the 
Sixteen; who fince the accident of Preſident Briſſon, having remained with ſmall cre- 
dit, and leſs power, being now fomented by the -Legat and the Spaniards, and no leſs 
by the Dutcheſſes -of Nemours and Montpenſier, (who had turned their Sails according 
to the Wind) they began to rife again, meeting frequently, often ſtirring' up commo- 
tions, and proceeding audaciouſly againſt thoſe that were ſuſpeRed to be of the Kings 
party 3 but the Governour making uſe of his authority, -and alſo of the Duke of May- 
enne's Name, laboured to diffipate and ſuppreſs them, under colour that he would have 
no Conventicles, nor armed inſurrecions in a'time of fo great ſuſpition : and finally, 
having accorded with the Parliament, they caufed publick Proclamation to be made, 
That upon pain of death, and confiſcation of goods, none ſhould go to any*Meeting, 
except in the Town- Houſe, and in the prefence of above five Magiſtrates.' Upon the 
foundation of this Decree , the Governour ſbarply uſing force, did within a few 
days deſtroy and take away the oppoſition of the Sixteen, infomuch , that being at 
laſt in ſuch a condition, that he'was able to diſpoſe of the City, he reſolved that he 
would receive the King upon the Twenty ſecond of March in the Morning 3 and to' 
this end, having ſpread a report that the Duke of Mayenne was ſending Men and Am- 
munition from Sorſſous to reinforce the City, and that it was neceflary to fend to 
meet them , he cauſed Colonel: Giacopo Argenti to go forth the day before” with his 
French Regiment, in which: he confided not, | ſending them toward Beawvais , by 
which way he ſaid thoſe Supplies were coming 3 Martin F Axglois had already: deatt. 
with, and by the promiſe of a great ſum of money, .drawn St; Puintinover to his party, 
who commanded the Tertia of Walloons that was in the Town ; But the ſuſpicion of 
it. being come to the Duke of Feria, he cauſed him to be laid hold on upon the One and 
twentieth day, and removed that whole Tertia, as likewiſe that other of Spaniards into 
the quarters near his own houſe, which being about the Rue St. Antoine, in the temoteſt 
place from that part where it was intended the King ſhould be brought in, | it proved 
; M m mm 2 very 
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very mych to the purpoſe, that the ſtrangeſt Forces were quartered at ſo great a di- 
ſtance. , The Neapolitan Tertia commanded by Aleſaudro de Monti was Gat by the 
Governour into that part of the City which lies beyond the Riyer, ſaying, He would 
keep them there in a readineſs to receive a great quantity of Vicual which was to be 
brought in on that fide the next day. Qnly the Germans were retained toward the 
quarters of St. Hoxore and St, Denis as being more caſie , cither to be perſwaded, or 
defeated 3 the Governguy not being willing by emptying that quartex utterly , to in- 
creaſe the ſuſpicion that already began to ſpread hotly in all places. 

The Evening being come, the Governour having at his houſe aſſembled the Prezoft 
des Marcbands, and thoſe Heads and Magiſtrates of the People, which he hoped would 
conſent , laid open to them his intention, the Articles of Agreement made with the 
King, and the neceſſity they were reduced to of freeing themſclyes by peace from thoſe 
culferighs and dangers which had no other remedy 3 and having found them all una- 
nimouſly diſpoſed ta follow his advice, he exhorted them to do it freely, and with a 
good heart, and to provide, that the alteration of things, and the introducing the 
King might be effected without ſtir or tumult 3 to which every one there preſent be- 
ing ready, they, about Nine of the Clock at night, diſpatched Tickets ſubſcribed by 
the Prevoſt des Marchaugs , to the greater part of the Maſters of the ſeveral Wards, 
whom they had changed and choſen their own way, advertifing them that the Peace 
was made, and that the Accommodation being to inſae the next morning, they ſhould 
take care there were no uproar, but that every one imbracing Peace, which: was fo 
neceſſary,- and fo long deſired, ſhould raiſe no tumult, the ſafety and goods of the Ci- 
tizens being certainly ſecure. 

This order being given, (which paſt with infinite ſecrefie, and was willingly exe- 
cuted by all) the Governour went to Porte Newfie about midnight, and baving brought 
the Germans thither, ſet them in order with their Arms, and in. a ſhort time cauſed 
the Earth to be taken away wherewith that Gate had been dammed up long before. 
The like did the Prevoſt des Marchands at the Porte St. Denis, where having left Mar- 
tia P Angloir to guard it, ' he went to meet with the Governour at Porte Newfue. The 
night had been excceding rainy , and with thunder and lightning very ſtormy and 
dark-z wherefore the King having marched with his Army from Seulis to St, Dexis the 
night before, was two hours after the time appointed before he appeared 3 and in the 
interim the-whole City being in a commotion, the noiſe was heard by the Spaniſh Am- 
bafladors, of which the Dake of Feria preſently drew the Infantry that lay about him 
into arms,, and Diego d* Tvarra riding haſtily on horſeback to Porte Newfxe, asked in his 
wonted haughty manner, What was doing there ? But the Count de Briſſac no leſs 
haughtily anſwered him, That he was not obliged to give him an account what was 
done :; But in courtefie he would tell him, that the Men and Ammunition which were 
coming from the Duke of Mayenne were to be received there 3 for that to avoid falling 
ipto the Kings:/hands, they-were come a by-way on that ſide, and therefore he might 
be quiet, and, go take his reſt. Dege-cicher believing this, or knowing there could 
not be any oppoſition, went alſo to the quarter of the Spaniards. 

It was already Four of the Clock in the morning, when Monſieur de St. Lac arrived 
with thei firſk Troops of the Army at the Twilleryes without the Gate, and having given 
the ſign by three Rockets that were fired in the Air, as they had agreed, the Count 
de Briſſac: advanced to ſee if it were he, and to ſpeak with him 3 and being come back - 
to the place where the Prevoft-des Merchands ftaid, they preſently cauſed the Gate to be 
ſet wide open, at which Monficur de St. Luc entred firſt of all, marching on foot with 
his Piſtol-ig. his hand, and placed Captain Fave with an hundred armed men in two 
rows to guard the ſame Port, and he himſelf with the Sicur. de Vic, and Four hundred 
Souldiers of the Gariſon/-of St. Denis poſſeſſed the Rue St. Themasy then followed 
Monſieur 4* Humieres and the Count de Belin, (who was already gone over to ſerve the 
King out of anger for being put out of his Government) and Captain Kawlet all on 
Foot with their Arms ready, and adyancing with Eight hundred men , made them- 
ſclves Maſters of the Pont St, Michel. Thirdly, entred Monſieur d' O, Governour of 
the Iſle of Frazce, and deſtined to be Governour of Paris, who with the Baron de S- 
lignac, apd Four hundred'Souldiers marching along the Wall, went to poſſeſs the Porte 
St. Honore 3 the Mareſchal de Matignon who led the Switzers, having at his entrance 
ſeen the German, Foot in Arms, cried out to them aloud to throw down their Arms, 
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their Pikes, cauſed about twenty of them to be ſlain, and as many calt into the River 3 
whereupon the reſt throwing down their Arms, were taken and brought by him to 
St. Thomas Church 3 from whence he (ſpread himſelf with his Switzers as far as the 
Croix de Tirojr in the midſt of the Rue St. Honore.. After him entred the Sicur de Belle- 
garde, and then the Count de $t. Paul with two other Squadrons, who made a ſtand 
before the Lowore, ſpreading themſelves as far as St, Germains Church. After theſe 
marched the King himſelf on foot likewiſe, compleatly armed at the head of Four hun- 
dred Gentlemen, and incloſed between two rows of the Archers of his Guard 3 and 
having found the Count de Briſſac at the entry of the Bridge, he preſently took off his 
own white <carf he wore, and having put it over the Counts ſhoulder, embraced him 
 gloſely 3 and at the ſame time the Governour crying out aloud, Vive le Roy z the word 
was taken up firſt by the Prevoſt des Merchands who ſtood behind him, and then from 
one to another was doubled thorow all the Wards of the City 3 and even they them- 
ſelyes that were not privy to the buſineſs, joytully reiterated the ſame cry. The King 
paſſing on in the midſt of a Lane made by his own men, commanded that none upon 
pain of death ſhould do injury to any body, and with the ſame attendance went ſtrait 
£0 the Church of Noſtre- Dame, where he was received by the Prieſts with no leſs ap- 
plauſe than he had been in other places. The laſt that came in, was the Mareſchal 
de Retz,, who advancing in excellent order to the utmoſt parts of the City, to ſecure 
_ thoſe quarters, met Diego 4 Tvarrs, who with two Companies of Spaniards was coming 
towards the tumult 3 but the Kings Forces coming in ſo much a greater number, they 
retired where the reſt of them were, and the Mareſchal poſſeſſed the Rue St. Martin 3 
that of St. Denis being already poſſeſſed by Monſieur Vitry, and the Sicur de 1a Noe, 
who entred at that Gate. At the Kings coming out of the Church, the people al- 
ready certain of what was come to paſs, and afſured of their own ſafety, took up the 
cry of Vive le Roy again, more joyfully than before, and began with very great emu- 
lation of one another to put on White Ribbands, and Croſſes of the fame colour in 
their Hats, ſtriving with joy and gladneſs who ſhould be the firſt to open their Shops 3 
ſo that within two hours the City was as quiet, as it there had been no innovation at 


all. 

Refore the King went to the Lowvre, he ſent Monſieur dx Perron (a while before re- 
turned from Rome) unto the Cardinal-Legat : Letting him know, that it was in his 
own liberty either to go or ſtay 3 but that he prayed him to find out ſome means that 
they might confer tagether , ſince the Pope had refuſed to: admit Ambaſſadors 3 to 
which he auſwered , that ſince he was at liberty, he would not only go out of the 
City, but quite out of the Kingdam, which though the King endeavoured to:diſſwade, 
yet was it not poſlible to hinder him, as well becauſe he would not be confirained to 
treat any thing with a Prince that was not acknowledged by the Pope, as becauſe of 
his old inclination z which even when all things were in deſperation ( perhaps to 
ſhew himſelf conſtant ) he could not difſemble 3 and yet being uſed with great re- 
ſpect, he ſiaid fix days in the City , and thence being accompanied by the ſame 4 
- wag as far as Montargis, he continued in his way to go ſtraight out of the King- 

om, 

At the ſame time the King entred, Cardinal Pelleve was drawing his laſt breath, who 
having heard the reſolution of buſineſſes, ſaid angerly, that he hoped yet the Arms of 
the Spaniards and good Catholicks, would drive that Hugonot out of Paris; and as 
ſoon as he ſaid tholg words, he departed qut of this life. 

. The Count de Briſſac went to the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, and gave them charge from 
the King to ſet St. Byintiz at liberty, which they refuſed not to obeyz and having 
recalled Alefſandro de Monti to join with the Spaniſh Forces, they reſolved to be gone 
the ſame day 3 wherefore in the afternoon being accompanied by Monſieur de $2. Luc, 
and the Baron de Salignac , they came in the midſt of their Forces , which marched 
order toward the Porte St, Martia, at the entrance whereof the King flayed on 
ſe-back to ſee them depart. They bowed down exceeding low, and were cour- 
teouſly (aluted by him again 3 ſo without more words they went forth of the City, 
aud being copvoyed by the Kings Forces as far as Bowrget, they took the way tdward 
Saifſons, and fo travelled to the Frontiers. 
| The King with the ſame affability ſent the High Chancellor, and Monficur de Bel- 
lienre to vilit the Dutcheſfes, and to make his excuſe if that day he had not time to 
viſit them in perſov, who having accommodated their affairs, departed, being very 
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civilly uſed, and honourably accompanicd 3 the King with his courteſie exceeding the 
obligation of his promiſes. EE | 

The Biſhop ot Senlis, one Orleans an Advocate, Boucher a Curate, Nicholas Varade 
a Jeſuite, Chrijtopble Aubre Curate of St. Andre, Pelletier the Curate of St. Faques, 
Faques Culli Curate of St. Gangs, Foe Hamilton Curate of St. Coſme, Father Gue- 
rin a Franciſcan, and divers others of the Preachers, and Eſchevins of the City went 
away, ſome with the Legat, and ſome with the Spaniſh Miniſters, all the reſt of the 
people, and many of thoſe that had been the Kings bitter Enemies remaining, againft 
whom: (according to his promiſe given) he ſuffered not any commotion at all to be 
made. | R 
The Baſtile remained in the Enemies hands, governed by the Sieur dw Bowrg, who 
for the firſt and ſecond day was ſo far from making any ſhew of yielding, that on the 
contrary with many Cannon-ſhot he laboured to infeſt the Town 3 but after that a 
Battery was raiſed againſt him , -and that he found he wanted ViQtual and Ammuni- 
tion, he ſurrendred it the fifth day, and having left it in the Kings power, followed 


the journey. of the.reſt. 
Thus without tumult , without difficulty, and without blood, the City of Paris 


was recovered abſolutely to the Kings obedience, who having cauſed a general pardon 


to be publiſhed, ſent his Army forth of the Town, to quarter 3 recall'd the Parliament, 
open*d the ways for proviſions, to the publick comfort of men of all qualities ; and 
within a few days (ctled the City again in its former populoufneſ(s and ancient ſplen< 
dour. 

The Example of Paris was followed by Monficur de Villars Governour of Rowen, 
who having treated and concluded by the means of Maximilian de Bethune Sieur de 
Koſny, agreed about the ſame time to acknowledge the King, bringing with him the 
free navigation of Seine, Harfleur, Havre de Grace, and all the Coaſt of upper Normandy, 
The Treaty of his Agreement had been ſomething difhcukt 3 for Villars demanded the 
confirmation of the degree of High Admiral, which Office he executed in the party of 
the League, and the Baron-de Byron, who a while before had obtained that dignity of 
the King, was very unwilling to let it go but in the end it being clear that thoſe who 
returned to the Kings obcdience, were to be allured by the Confirmation of the Offi- 
ces, and Governments whereof they were in poſſeſſion, the Baron was fain to quit ir, 
receiving in ſtead thereof the degree of Mareſha}, which his Father had held very 
long 3 and yet was it not: without his exceeding great diſcontent, though the King 
made him a gift of Twenty thouſand Crowns, and promiſed him many Governments, 
he pretending his merit to be the chick in all the Kings Victories, and that it was not 
fit to deprive him of his honour and revenues to give them to Enemies 3 which though 
he with his wonted freedom of ſpeech exaggerated oftentimes, ſaying he would give 
his Office of Marcfhal for a Nag of Fifty Crowns, yet could he not divert the Kings 


| determination, whereupon he conceived ſo great diſdain, as in after-times brought forth 


wonderful great inconveniences. But Vilars having got the charge of Admiral, the 
confirmation of his Governments, entertainment for the Provencial Souldiers that fol- 
lowed him, and the Government of Havre de Grace in reverſion for his Brother the 
Chevalier d* Oyſe, declared himſelf in the end of March, and put thoſe places under 
the Kings obedience, which obtained all things fit, as well for the maintenance of Re- 
ligion, as their particular intercfts. 

Thus the whole Province of Normandy being, come into the Kings power, there re- 
mained only Hoyflexr in the lower Province which held for the party of the League. 
That Town ſtands in a corner which like a Peninſula thruſts it - ſelf forwards and 
advances into the Ocean Sea, over againſt Havre de Grace, lying on the other fide juſt 
in the place where the River. Seine falls into the Sea, ſo that between the two Fortrefſes 
there is nothing but the current of the River which receiving the flux of the Sea, and 
largely overſlowing, is two great French Leagues in breadth. The Commander of 
this place was Commendatory Grillon, who as being a Provencial had got thither a great 
Garifon of that ſame Country, and there being, with him in it one of the Sons'of the 
Sicur de Fountaine Martel, a principal man in the Country of Caux, Captain la Tor, 2 
valiant and expert Warrior, Captain Glaiſe Nephew to the Governour of Caen, one 
1rnville a Curate, who.from a Prieſt was become a famous Conimander', and many 
other Souldiers and Gentlemen who followed the ſame faQion , -they had made it 2 


principal retreat, and oyer-runninig and pillaging the Country, and taking any _w_ 
without 
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without regard, impoſing taxes upon rich men, and with a good number of barks 

well manned , making prize of thoſe veffels that paſt at the mouth of the River, had 
filled the place not only with ſtore of Souldiers, and all prepatations for War, but alſo 
with abundance of riches: wherefore the Duke of Montpenſier, defiring to take away 
that obſtacle, that ſtood in the midſi of his Government, and to free the neighbour- 
ing people from thoſe ſafferings , reſolved to beliege it in the beginning of April 3 
wherefore he ſummoned in the Gentry of all the Province, and with two thouſand 
Engliſh Foot that were newly landed to go into Bretagne, cight hundred Germans who 
had ſerved in thoſe parts a great while, four: French Regiments drawn together out of 
| the Gariſons of that Province, which amounted to the number of three thouſand, three 
handred Harquebuſhers on horſe-back, and eight hundred Gentlemen marched from 
Lificux upon the tenth of April, and appeared before the Town upon the eleventh in 
the morning. 

The Town on the land-fide , is encompaſſed with a Moat of forty paces broad, 
through which the Sea ebbs and flows,-and. over it ſtands a ſpatious Bridge , upon 
Pillars of Stone, but covered above with planks, and timber which the Duke had de- 
ſigned to poſſeſs himſelt of, at his firſt arrival z wherefore while the Army drew near 
with an eafie march,Colonel 12 Liſerne advanced with his Regiment towards the Bridge, 
being ſeconded by Monſieur de Fervaques with two hundred and fifty Horſe, but-they 
of the Town foreſeeing the defigri, had placed two Falconets upon the Bridge, and 

(had given the charge of making it good upon Trwville the Curate with one hundred 
Foot 3 whereupon at the arrival of the Kings ancay'Y þ they began a fierce skirmiſh 3 
to which Captain /z Toxr coming on the Towns fide with another hundred of the 
ſtouteſt Souldiers , 1s Liternes Foot began to retire, when' the Sieux de Fervaques 
(perchance with more courage than diſcretion) ran full ſpeed to beat back the Encmy, 
* who aready was advanced into a large place without the narrowneſs of the Bridge 3 
but- Traville and la Tour, wheti they ſaw him ſo far engaged, that he was come with- 
in ſhot of their Falconets, made fo ſeaſonable uſe of them , that being laden with 
* Tarling, they killed above twenty of his men at a clap, -and wounded twenty more, 
among which Henrice Davila who wrote this Hiſtory having his Horſe killed under 
him was in very great danger of being ſlain 3 but Fervaques wheeling off, the Eng- 
liſh came up to the skirmiſh, which (being reinforced ſometimes by the French Foot, 
ſometimes by the Harquebufiers on horſe-back, ſometimes by Fervaques with his Horſe 
again ) laſted that whole day, without being able to beat the Detendents from the 
” Bridge. 
w. Monfieur'de \Surrenne one of the Field Mareſchals, cauſed a Fort to be caſt up that 
*night, over againſt the Bridgez which though the Artillery from within annoyed it 


'very much, was yet made defenſible the next day, and having planted four pieces of 


Cannon in it, they played ſo hot upon the Enemies, that Trwvile the Curate being 
killed with a' Culverin Bullet, they were forced to forſake the Bridgez but they ſhewed 
ſo firm reſolution, that they would not leave it to retire into the Town till they had 
ſeen all the wood-work 'burnt, or thrown into the water., The three days following, 
the Artillery were planted, which to the number of fourtcen Pieces battered from the 
Gate to'the Sea-ſhore on the Welſt-ſidez but they were ſo much Jeſpiſed by the be- 
fieged for ſome few days at firſt, that Captain /a Towr feared not between ſhot and ſhot 
to appear upon the Wall, nor, for all the Cannoniers could do, (who interpreted that 
aQion to be in ſcorn of them) was it poſſible either to-hit him or daunt him 3 and yet 
within five days they had made fo great a breach with their Artillery, that upon the 
two and twentieth day, the Foot advanced to give the affaulc. 

The Moat had been very ill diſcovered, (a thing more pernicious than all others in 
matter of aſſault) and the Commanders believed it had been full of Sand, brought up 
by the flowing of the Sea, that might have been able to bear the weight: of thoſe that 
ſhould. fall on 3 ſo that watching the opportunity of the Tyde, the Engliſh and the 
French, when the Water was at the*loweſt, gave on in ſeveral places of the Moat 3 
but though they found firm Sand at the firſt, and ſo went on 3 yet being come into the 
middle, they ſunk in ſo deep, that many of them ſtuck faſt, without being able to 
get out, and fo like wild Beaſts catched in a Net, were with cries and hiſhngs pelted 
to death with ſmall ſhot by the Enemies that were upon the Wall. Captain, Gaſcoxet 


was ſlain there with eighty French 3 and of the Engliſh above 150, with their Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, ; | 


But 
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But the Duke: vext at this ſo great miſchance , would needs after that be preſent 
himſelf in all buſineſſes, and with very great art, and no leſs diligence cauſed certain 
Bridges to be made of a middling length, which: reached from the edge of the Moat - 
as far as the Mud, each having in-the Front of it a little Gabjon filled with Earth, 
under favour whereof, caſting great bruſh Faggots, Stones, and other rubbiſh into the 
hollow of the Moat, they % 4.comm to fill it up by little and little, though it was-done 
with evident danger, and the loſs of a great many of the beſt Souldiers,. by reaſon of 
the continual ſhowring, of Musket-ſhort , Stones , Fire-works , and other inventions, 
with which the Defendents uſed inceſſantly to-offend them. But the work being f- 
niſhed in four days, they found the Enemy had caſt up a great Trench within, where- 
with thcy had made up and covered all that ſpace of the Wall that was battered : 
Whereupon the place being viewed, it was judged very difficult, and in'a' manner im-' * 
poſſible to enter it. Wherefore the Duke making all their endeavours to be imployed 
that ſame night at the Bridge which was broken down, cauſed it to be pieced 
with new Beams and Planks, that it might be paſſed over, chough with difh- 
culty, and but few in Front, which was effeQed beyond every ones belief; for the 
night was fhort, and they wrought. in the dark, except- only the light the Defendencs 
made by throwing great ſtore of Fire-works to diſcover what was doing, The ſame 
night five pieces of Cannon were drawn thither from the next Battery, and they be- ' 
gan furiouſly to give fire by break of day, in ſuch manner, that they beat down the 
Tower of the Gate, and a great part of it before the beſieged had time to make any« 
* Retrenchments. Scarce was the breach fo wide, that two or three might enter 
abreſt, when the Sieur de Pomprere and the Baron & Ailly, with two valiant Squa- 
drogs ran furiouſly to the Aſſault 3 bur finding a no leſs valiant reſiſtance from the bes 
ſieged, - there began a ſhort, but furious conflict, wherein they of the Town prevail- | 
ing, by reaſon both the Commanders that made the Aﬀault were forely woundel, the 
Infantry within half an hour drew off from the Wall ; 'which that it might not be r6 
paired,the Artillery began to play again without intermiſſion 3 ſo that toward the eyen- 
ing Colonel /a Liſerne,and Colonel Colombiere,two Brothers, renewed the Aſſault in the 
fame place, which though conſtantly ſuſtained by. thoſe within, yet the ſouteſt Pro» - 
vencials being ſlain, Captain Glaiſe wounded, Fowuntaine Martel lamed , their Fire- 
works ſpent, and four of the beſt Pieces they bad broken, Commendatory Grillo be 
gan tothink of ſurrendering z ſo that news coming thither opportunely by Sea, that 
the Admiral /Villars , and the City of Rowen , Monti-villier, Honflewr , and Havre de 
Grace, ſtanding on the other fide of the River, had imbraced the Kings party 3 be 
ing by that means deprived of all hope of being relieved , he bent his mind ro think 
of ſaving the abundance of riches they had there gotten"together : For which pur 
poſe it was neceſſary to make compoſition, and not ſtay till they were brought to the 
uemoſt weakneſs, Wherefore having ſent to parley with the. Sicurs de Fervaquer and 
Swrene, he at laſt concluded to ſarrender upon. condition to go forth, their and 
perſons ſafe , laying down Twelve thouſand Crowns for the payment of the Arty, 
and to march on the other ſide of the River, to thoſe Towns that held yet for the 
League. Thus the Town being put into the hand of the Sicur 4 Aleret, *Governour 
of Treques, a Servant of the Duke of Montpenfier*s, the whole Province of Normaniy 


. remained in the Kings obedience; for la Fountaine Martel, who was Governour of 


Places that 
\ield them- 
ſelves to the 
Kings obedi- 
ence. 


Newf-Chaſtel in the County of Caux, ſubmitted. himſelf in like manner about the fame 
time. | t | | 

But already the people, and the Governours being weary of the troubles of War, 
and allured by the Kings clemency, and the liberal conditions he gave, who with full 
fatisfaction contented the defires of all choſe that came 'over to his Party, made haſte ' 
in all places ro acknowledge him 3 and the Court was full of thoſe that-negotiated the - 
Peace, either of their Friends and Dependents, or of the Cities and Towns that came 
into the Kings obedience. Abbeville and Montrevil followed this counſel in the Pro- 
vince of Picardy 3 Troys , a great City, and well-peopled, in . the Province of Chan 

nez Sens,'a City and Archbiſhoprick, in the confines of Brie and Boxrgongne 3 Agen, 
Ville-newufue, and Marmaende,,. in the confines of Gua ; and finally , the: City of 
Poittiers was reduced to the Rings devotion by Scevole de St,Marebe, Treaſurer of France, 
z man noleſs #dorned with excellent Learning, and ſweetneſFof Eloquence, than with 
Experience arid Civil Prudence. 


Charles 


= 
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Charles de Lorain, Duke of Elbexf, compounded alſo by means of the ſame St. Martbe, 
to come over to the Kings Party, with promiſe, that the Government” of that Town 
ſhould be reſerved for him, and that he ſhould have Thirty thouſand Franks in Penſion : 
But he deſired the Agreement might for ſome time be kept ſecret, hoping that even 
the Duke of Mayenne alſo would come in within a while, and'defiring, if it were poſ- 
ſible, not to ſeparate himſelf from him. 

But the Duke of Mayenne was quite of another mind 5 for being ſtill intangled in 
his long-ſetled hopes, or thinking it ſo befitted his reputation, he was reſolved to look 
Fortune in the face, and not to come by any means to terms of Agreement, unleſs the 
Popes judgment and conſent preceded. Wherefore after he went from Paris, going 
Kraight to Soiſſons, he began with'infinite diligence to reunite his Forces, and ſet them 
again in order, and had ſent to the Duke of Lorain, that together with the Dukes of 
Gaiſe and Aumale, he would come and confer with him in ſome convenient place, to 
take ſome reſolution about their common affairsz judging, that if they would keep 
united with him, they might gather ſo many Forces again together, as being afliſted 
with Supplies from Spain, they might cafily, cither ſet their own Fortune on foot again, 
or advantage themſelves in a beneficial and honourable Accommodation , in caſe the 
Pope ſhould reſolve to approve the Kings Converſion. | 
The Duke of Lorain came to Bar-le-Due , in the confines of his State, and there 
were the Dukes of Mayenne and Aumale; but the Duke of Gwiſe could not be at the 
meeting, becauſe the Province of Champagne was all in a tumult, not only by reaſon 
that the City of Troys had driven out his Brother the Prince of Fainville, and declared 
for the King, but becauſe the Count de Sr. Pawl, anciently'bred up.in, and depending 
on his Family, was ſuſpected to plot new defigns : Wherefore not to leave thoſe places 
that yet acknowledged him, he was fain to ſtay in the Province, and to ſend Pelicare 
his Fathers old Secretary in his name unto the Meeting. There the opinions diſagreed 3 
for the Duke of Lorain, weary of the War, ' to the end, that he-might not ſee his ſtate 
more deſtroyed by the continual paſſing of Foreign Forces, inclined wholly to Peace. 
But on the contrary, the Duke of Axmale, a man of a fierce obſtinate nature, was 
more than ever inflamed to follow the War, and had determined rather to put himſclf 
and the place he held in his hands, under the Dominion of ' the Spaniards, than ſabmit 
himſelf to the diſcretion and obedience of the King. The Duke of Gwiſe kept his 
opinion the more ſecret by not being preſent, and his Secretary with excuſe of giving 
him information of the things in Treaty , and of expe@&ing his Orders thereupon, 
held his ſentence ambiguous and unreſolved, But the Duke of Mayerne, in whom 
the ſum cf the buſineſs confiſted, and who was able to turn the reſt to his opinion, as 
he was firmly reſolved not to make Compoſition without the Popes conſent, ſo think- 
ingghat might without- much difficulty be obtained, if it were but endeavonred, was 
in that caſe uncertain what he ſhould demand 4 and whether it were better counſel to 
follow the hopes of the War, or accommodate himſelf to the ſecurity of Peace : But 
becauſe he ſaw the Duke of Lorain, and thought he found the Duke of 'Griſe more in- 
lined to Peace, he took a middle Reſolution 3 and permitting the Duke of Lorain to 
manage a Treaty of Agreement in the name of them all, he cauſed them all jointly to 
determine that their Forces ſhould draw together , and that Supplics from Flanders 
thould be carneſtly laboured for, that they might have means to expe what end the 
Popes judgment would have , and that by the reputation of their firength , and by 
force, they might extort more advantageous conditions of Agreement, Wherefore the 
' Duke of Loraiz preſently diſpatched Monſieur de Baſſompier into Fraxce, to treat with 
the Count de Schombergh and Villeroy of an Agreement, and at the ſame time gave or- 
der that two hundred Lanciers, and three hundred Harquebufiers on h ſhould 
. goto Lax, to join with the forces of the Duke of Mayenne, who having till then, by 

the means of Monſieur de Roſre, treated with the Archduke Erneft, ws was newly 
come to Govern the Low-Countries, going now'to /a Fere, he ſent the Vice-Sexeſchal 
de Montlimar, ' and his Secretary Des Portes to him. = ; 

The opinions of the Spaniſh Miniſters were no leſs entangled , yet very different 
from what he believed 3 Nr Count Cherles of Mansfelt, and Count Peter Erneſt his 
Father, a man of long experience, and much reputation , Preſident Riccardotto, and 
the major part of the Flemiſh Councellors, were'of opinion, chat at laſt, giving over 
the vain and ruinous hopes of France, and agreeing with the King in ſome advanta« 

Fous reſolution, they ſhould apply their utmoſt yy" to their own intereſts m_ 
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Low- Countries, where the united Provinces with the opportunity of the Armies being 
diverted, and of the Commanders heing far off, had in a few years made exceedi 
great progreſſes, ſo that the Catholick King, according to the common ſaying, loft his 
own State by attempting to get another's 3 but on the contrary the Conde de Fuentes, 
and the other Spaniſh Counſellors, wrong informed of the affairs of France by the 
Duke of Feria, and Diego @ Tvarra, perliſted fill in the thoughts of getting the In- 
fama eleRed , or at leaſt to make;themſelves Maſters of many places, and get firm 
footing in Picardy and Bowrgongne, Provinces confining upon Flanders, which in the 
end ſhould either remain to the Crown of Spain, or if the King of France got them 
by compoſition, he ſhould be neceſſitated to lay down money in exchange, and to piece 
up the vaſt expences which the Catholick King had profuſely been at for the ſpace of 
ſo many years. While the minds of the Counſellors were in this doubtfulneſs, came 
the news of the loſs of Paris, which madethe Archduke reſolve upon this laſt Counſel 
of the Spaniards 3 for now all hopes failing that the League ſhould be longer able to 
ſabſit, having loſt the City of Paris its firſt Baſis and principal Foundation, and on 
the other fide, not judging that the Catholick King, either could very cafily obtain, 
or for his reputation ought to demand ,Peace, he. Hong it a very prudent Counſel 
(difintangling themſelves from the ingagement and impediment of the League in which 
it was neceſſary to ſpend without meaſure, to maintain-many who at laſt proved either 
faithleſs, or almoſt fruitleſs) to make war in King Philip's own name, to imploy af 
their forces in one place and ſpend for their own intereſts, and fince to talk longer of the 
Infanta's eleQion would be but ridiculous, to endeavour at leaſt with the preſent op. 
portunities to get poſſeſſion of the places of Picardy and Bowrgongne that they might be a 
limit to the affairs of Flanders , and ſerve partly to make amends for their paſt ex- 
pences. | | 

With this reſolution he preſently dealt with Monſieur de Roſne, who agreed to ſerve 
the Catholick King for eighteen thoufand Crowns of annual penſion, and without much 
difficulty compounded alſo with the Vice-Seneſchal de Montelimar, that for the recom- 
pence of thirty thouſand Crowns, and retaining the title of. the Government for him- 
ſelf, he ſhould bring a Spaniſh Gariſon into 12 Fere, the principal Fortreſs of all Picardy, 
They treated at the ſame time with the Duke of Azmale, who was inclined more than 
any other to follow them, and with the eſtabliſhment of forty thoufand Crowns Pen- 
ſion they brought him over with the Towns he poſſeſſed, and with an hundred Cu- 


rafſiers, and two hundred Light-horſe 3 nor did they fail to work with the other Go- 


vernours in both Provinces, and to give warmth unto thoſe praGtiſes 3 the Archduke 
gave charge to Count Mangfelt , that. drawing the Army together without delay, he 
ſhould advance, and make War reſolutely upon the Confines of Picardy, 

The Archduke wrote all this diſtinly to the Court of Spain, ſhewing that thigwas 
the moſt profitable and moſt expedient reſolution 3 but offering to conſideration at the 
ſame time, that it was neceſſary to reinforce the proviſions both of men and money, to 
maintain it 3 that till then they had ſpent unprofitably to feed the inſtability of the 
French, who as long as they had been able to fuck their milk , had made themſelves 
fat at the 'expences of others, and now they ſaw the breſt dry, revolted another way, 
and returned to their own nature 3 that their natural enmity with the Spaniſh Nation 
and their own lightneſs, could never conſent they ſhould think of any thing either pro- 
fitable, or honourable for the Crown of Spain 3 that the propoſition of the Infanta, 
though born of a Daughter of France, and gotten by that King who had empticd his 
Kingdoms to ſuccour their neceſſities, ſeemed to them as range and monſtrous, as if 
the Dominion of a Scythian, or an Indian had been propounded 3 that when to miti- 
gate it, they propounded that ſhe ſhould marry a French-man, to ſhew clearly there 
Was no of ſubjeRing them to the Spaniſh Empire, the diſcords and ambition 
that reigned amongſt them had not ſuffered them to conſent 3 but they had rather 
thoughts of making peace with their common Enemy, than to yield to one another 
that the little refiſtance which had been made in not ſatisfying their devouring gree- 
dineſs profuſely with Spaniſh Gold, had in a moment not only diſguſted them, but 
put them in an uproar 3 for their natural impatience had. brought ſo many Cities, and 
ſo many great Lords to ſubmit themſelyes without regard to the faith and diſcretion 
of their Enemy, that already the principal Foundations of the League were fallen 
away 3 the Cities of Paris, Orleans, Rowen, Bourges, and Lyons revolted ; the Admi- 
ral Villars, the Count de Briſſac, the Marcſchal de Is Chaſtre, and the Sicur de <4 
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principal Heads of the Union, and who had ſuſtained the weight of the late War, were 
gone over to the Kings obedience, and already the Duke of E!beuf of the very Houſe 
of Lorain, notwithitanding his ſharp inveterate enmity to the Houſe of Bourbon, either 
treated or had concluded an Agreement z that thercfore it was no longer time to re 
fer the Infanta's rights to the arbitrement of the French, but to uphold them by force 
of Arms, and proſecute the enterprize under his own name, and with his own hopes 
that already in Bretagne (a member apart, in which the Salique Law had nothing to 
do) the forces of the Spaniards were vigorous and powerful, which (if they were af- 
ſiſted, and by help of the Sea opportunely recruited) would be able to maintain that 
Province 3 that in Picardy they held many places gained by means of the Duke of Au- 
male, Montelimar, and Roſne ; that endeavours ſhould be uſed to draw the Duke of 
Mayenne to ſerve in the ſame manner, not as Head of the League, but as a Commander 
for the King of Spain; and by his means the attaining of many places in the Dutchy 
of Boxrgongne ſhould be attempted 3 that the ſame ſhould be done with the Duke of 
Guiſe for the places off Champagne , and with the Marquiſs de St. Sorlin for thoſe of 
Daupbint z, that the Sigur de Montpez.at might be treated with in Spain to obrain ſome 
places, to get footing In Provence 3 that Count Charles was already advanced with the 
Army to the Confines of Picerdy, in which Province they might make very great pro- 
greſs before the King could draw an Army together ſufficient to oppoſe them 3 but 
that it was neceſſary to cut off delays, to haſten the raiſing of moneys, to make Leavies 
in Italy and Germany to encreaſe the Army , and to labour now in good earneſt to do 
themſelves ſervice, and no longer to uphold the pretenſions and intereſts of others that 
by poſſeſſing themſelves of many places , eſpecially upon the Contines , where they 
might be relieved and maintained, a War would be prepared for the King of France, 
who would be fain to ſpend many years in the regaining of his own, and.by keeping 
him buſie at home, that might hinder him from having time to think of the affairs of 
the Low-Countries, and of the recovery of the Kingdom cf Navarre : and finally, if 
it ſhould be convenient for the Crown of Spain to defire peace , the King by having 
that pawn in hand, might make himſelf be partly fatisfied for his expences and loſſes 3 
ſo that the profit and reputation which would enſue from that Counſel being preſent 
and manifeſt, the Expedition likewiſe ought to be preſent, and the Supplies quick and 
reſolute. | 

Theſe Letters, very conformable to the humour and deſigns of the Spaniards, pre- 
vailed to cauſe a reſolution in the Court of proſecuting the enterprize according to 
_ this determination : Wherefore, though the Sieur de Montpezat ſtrove to get a favour- 
able return to the Duke of Mayenne*'s demands, he was anſwered much more reſolutely 
than before that Orders were given to the Archduke, and that determinations were 
to be ſetled there, at which the Duke of Mayerne being near might be preſent himſelf: 
And King Philip was ſo pleaſed with this Counſel, that applying his whole mind un- 
to it, and with a more than ordinary brevity diſpatching the execution of buſineſs, 
in which he was wont to be very ſlow, he gave fitting Commiſſions in Flanders, Italy, 
and to his own Council, conterning what ſhould preſently be done. 

But this deſign which (by many conjeQtures) was found: out by the Duke of May- 
exne, made him more ſollicitous than before, ſeeing himſelf reduced between two cx- 
treams, to the hard neceſſity , either of agreeing with the King, without —_— 
the Popes determination, or cle to put his own liberty and the places that depend 
upon him into the hands of the” Spaniards , contrary to what from the beginning he 
had firmly reſolved. On the other fide, it aflited him that the Duke of E!bexf had 
made his peace with the King 3 on the other, that the: Duke of Aumale had made a 
Compoſition with the Spaniards, and in this doubtfulneſs ſometimes he inclined to 
follow the Duke of Loraix's counſel, and. conclude Boſſompier's Treaty 3' ſometimes to 
meet with the Archduke, who had invited him to come to Mons, and there jointly to 
freat of their common Afﬀairs 3. but before he determined to make peace with the King, 
he thought beſt to ſtay for new informations from the Cardinal of Feye»ſe, andthe Baron 
of Sexeceyz and before he treated with the Archduke, he delired to ſee a new diſpatch 
from Montpezar, that might certifie him what was reſolved on in Spainz and amidſt 
theſe ambiguities he was well pleaſed that Madam de Gwiſe ſhould treat for her Son with 
her Siſter the Dutcheſs of Nevers, to the end, that ſhe might interpoſe ro make his peace 
_ with che King and he was glad to hear that the Queen Dowager was gone into Bretagne, 
to treat an Agreement with her Brother the Duke of CIRET nor did it diſplcaſe _ 
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But the Duke of Mayenne*s doubts were removed, and he neceſſitated to take ſome 
reſolution -by -Count Mansfett*'s entry into Picardy with'Ten thouſand. Foot, and a 
thouſand Horſe, and” a convenient Train of Artillery ;' and though the Duke of Ar- 
male counfelled him to advance into the Province, and befiege Corbze, yet he reſolved 
to fall upon la Cappelle, a place near the Frontiers of the Dutchy of Terriache, accoun- 
ted reaſonably ftrong , but at that time (as they had intelligence) in as great want of 
Arnmunition , as it was full of abundant ſtore of Victual 3 fo that they hoped , the 
taking of it on the one fide would prove very eafie, and on the other very profitable 
for the future ſuſtenance of the Army. & 

La Cappele, ſituate in a ſpacious Plain, is of a Quadrangylar form, of no great cir 
cuit, and flanked in the Angles with four Bulwarks: It hath a deep Moat, and full 
of Water, which coming rather from a Rivulet than a River, that runs through the 


+ Field, is ſwelled and raiſed by a Bank or Dam, placed upon the edge of the Moat : It 


was likewiſe encompaſſed with a covered way , and a Counterſcarp after the Modern 


- Faſhion3: ſo that if to the ſtrength of the place, there had been ſtore of Ammunition, 


and conſtancy in the Defendents , it would have held the Spaniſh Army long in play. 
But the coming of the Enemies having been altogether unexpeRed, (for firſt, it was 
not believed' they would: come into Frexce without the Duke of Mayenne, and then it 
was thought they would fit down before Corbie ) the Defendents had fo little Courage, 
or 10 little Condu&, that at the very firſt arrival, Agoſtino Meſfiaes Tertia of Spaniards, 
and the Marquiſs of Trevzcoes Tertia of Ttalians, made themſelves Maſters of the Coun- 


: >i terſcarp without diſpute, and yet not having lodged themſelves in the place where the 


dam of the Water was, th t two days with' very great loſs of men , before 


* - they could poſſeſs themſelves of it 3 for the belieged having placed their greateſt hopes 


in the defence thereof, ſtrove with fiore of Cannon-fhot, Fire-works, and an incefſant 
Hail of Musket-bullets, to keep the Enermy far from thence. But the third day Co- 


.: . lonel lu Berlotte advancing ſuddenly with his Walloons in another phce, came at laſt to 


the dam,. and-having broken the Engins that ſtopt the Water, and by the htlp of Pio- 
neers made a deſcent to.drain'the Moar, it remained quite empty within a little time 
wherefore the two following days, the Trenches were made, and perfe&ed; and with 


* © a Platform which it was 'cafie to raiſe in reſpe& of the ſoftneſs of the Earth, they 


planted Fourteen pieces of 'Artillery, Tett that battered right upon the' Wall, and two 
at each Flank, that cleared and took away their defences. The Artillery plaid twelve 
hours together, and the byeach having been viewed, la Berlorte with his Walloons ad- 
vanced to fall:on 3 but they within having thrown down a certain old Tower , and 
made the raines of it fall into the Moat, the Water was thereby ftopt in ſuch manner, 
that-rifing in an inſtant, it'drowned above ſeventy of the affailants, and the reſt had 
much adoto-{ave themſetves, being plaid upon in their retreat with three Falconets 
laden with/Tarling,” which the Defendents had turned toward the breach. The on 
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day they laboured to make a new paſſage for the Water to run out, which though it 
was effected more eaſily than before, yet there were lain- ſeven Captains, and above 
- one hundred Souldiers3 but the defence of the Water being utterly taken away, and a 
very great ſpace of the Wall being beaten down, the Sieur des Mailleraye, Governour 
of the place, not ſtaying for the utmoſt force of the Army, reſolved to ſurrender, and 
marching out with his Gariſon , their Goods and Perſons free, delivered up the place 
into Count Charles his hand. | 

In the interim the King laboured with infinite diligence to ſet the affairs of Paris 
again in order, for the eſtabliſhment whereof to the general ſatisfaction, it was nece(- 

fary to increaſe the number of the Parliament, and of the other Magiſtrates 3 he not 
being willing to break his word, .or pay them with ingratitude, who.having been no- 
minated by the Duke of Mayenne, held the degree of Preſidents or Counſellors, and 
-who had lent their effeQual endeavours, as well in excluding the Election of the In- 
fanta, as in reducing the City to his obedience : And on the other fide, not thinking it 
fit to put out them who in the worlt times had kept the Parliament in the City of Towrs. 
Wherefore Prelident le Maiftre who had held the firſt place, yielding to Prefident 
Harley and his other Seniors, took the ſeventh placez and. Fehan Hwillier, Prevoſt des 
Merchand:, was created Preſident of the * Chambre des Compiesz as Martin F Anglois 
Sicur de Beaurepaire, and Guilliaume du Ver Sieur de Neret, obtained the degree of Ma- 
ſters of the Requeſts of the Palace Royal. #The Parliament being ſetled, and reform- 
ed, and the High Chancellor with the Officers of the Crown fitting in it, it was ſo- 
lemnly decreed , That obedience ought to be yielded to King Henry the Fourth, as 
lawful Succeſſor of the Kingdom, declaring all thoſe to be Rebels, who ſhould deny to 
acknowledge and obey him 3 and with another Decree they deprived the Duke of 
Mayenne of the Office and Title of Licutenant-General of the Crown. The like De- 
cree was made by the Colledge of Divines of Sorboxne, who to the number of Seventy, 
declared the Abſolution that was given the King' to be good, and valid 3 and that, 
without mortal ſin, none could deny him the obedience that' was wont to be yielded 
to the other moſt Chriſtian Kings of France 5 and going to the Lowore with the ſame 
company , they did him ſolemn homage, Faques d' Amboeiſe, ReQor of the Univer- 
ſity, ſpeaking for them all; which Ceremony was the more welcome to the King, 
_ they were the Men that had even oppughed the lawful Title of his Succet- 

ON. 

But the affairs of Paris being ſetled, he received news that Count Charles had be- 
. © fieged 1s Cappelle, and having preſently diſpatched the Marxeſchals of Byrox and Ma- 
tignon to draw the Army together, he himſelf with Monfieur de Gziry, Two hundred 
Gentlemen, and Four hundred Light-Horſe went towards Picerdy the ſame day that he 
was advertiſed of it. But being come to Chauny, word came to him that the place 
was loſt; to make amends for which, he began tb think of ſetting himſelf upon ſome 
enterprize. | 

If the news of the ſiege and taking of /a Cappelle was very fad and diſpleaſing to 
the King, it was not much more welcome to the Duke of Mayexne, who apprehended 
clearly, that fince the Spaniards had not made any application to him, they were re- 
ſolved for the future to manage the War of thernſelves : which thing grieving him ex- 
treamly , becauſe it not only deprived him of the remainder of his hopes , but alſo 
took away from him both his reputation and force , by means whereof he thought 
to- better his condition for the accommodation , which he might have occafion to 
make with the King, and judging that all proceeded from the ſiniſter relations of the 
Duke of Feria and Diego &* Tvarra, he reſolved at laſt, laying all reſpects afide, to have 
an RO with the Archduke, and try to ſet his affairs right again with the Spa- 
niards, 

The Archduke likewiſe deſired this enterview , not for the ſame end the Duke of 
Mayenne had, but to ſee if he could induce him to put himſelf under the Catholick 
King, as the Duke of Awmale had done, and to deliver up into his hands thoſe Towns 
and Fortreſſes, which yet depended on him : and therefore with courteous friendly 
Letters, and with meffages full of truſt and confidence, invited. him to come to Bru 
xelles ; which not being longer to be deferred , the Duke leaving his ſecond Son, the 
Count de Sommerive at Laon, with part of the Forces commanded by Colonel dx Boxrg, 
(he that came out of the Baſtile) went with the remainder as far as Gwiſe, where 
having left all his Souldicry, he paſſed on with a Train of only threeſcore Horſe to 
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meet the Archduke , who having received him with all the moſt exquiſite demonfira- 
tions of Honour, in other matters ſhewing himſelf very averſe from the beginning, to 
the demands which he made. The Duke thought that the ſame Spaniſh Miniſters, 
who had croſſed him in France,-did fo likewiſe in his preſent Treaty 3 and therefore 
being in private with Jan Baptiſta Taſſis, and Preſident Riccardotto, he began at large, 
with the narration of all particulars , to ſhew -that the adverſeneſs of buſineſſes had 
proceeded wholly from the imprudence, and perverſe managery of thoſe Minifters ; to 
whom it not being obſcure. what was imputed to them by the Duke, (for they were 
provoked to clear themſelves of many things) they went on. fo far in anger, that they 
began to counſel the Archduke to keep the Duke of Mayenne priſoner, and truſt the 
managing of affairs of France unto the Duke of Guiſe, accuſing the Duke of Mayenne 
of pertidiouſneſs, and too crafty and difſembling a nature, and that only minding the 
objze& of his ambition, he was much a greater Enemy to the Catholick King, than to 
the King of Navarre. ' But the Archduke not only thought that a counſel too unwor- 
thy, and ſuch an one, as he believed, would gain him the general hatred of all men 


' but alſo judged that in many things the Duke had reaſon on his ſide, and that thoſe 
Miniſters had indifcreetly, abuſed him beyond meaſure 3 nor did it ſeem ſtrange to him, 
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ſince the Spaniſh Miniſters had treated' of making any other man King of France, 
without conſenting to his: perſon 3 that+he on the other fide paying them in their own 
coyn , ſhould think of any other reſoluyon , rather than to content and fatisfie the 
Spaniards 3-and as he was a Prince of great vertue, and a Friend to what was juſt and 
fit, he counted it too great a fault, to deny the principal recompences and honours to 
ſo principal a Head, and, one that had done ſo much for the common benefit : Be- 
{ides, he was of opinion that thoſe Miniſters counſelled very croſly, to take away the 
management of affairs from a man of fo great reputation, and ſuch experienced wiſ- 
dom, to put it into the hand of the Duke of Giſe, a young man, and though of a 
high ſpirit, yet by reaſon of his youth , and want of experience, little able to rule fo 
great a weight.” To all this he added the continual treating of the Dutcheſs of Guiſe, 
to make her Sons peace with the King, which beſides that it was known in the Arch- 
dukes Court, was likewiſe dexterouſly mentioned by the Duke of Mayenne at con- 
venient timesz for which reaſons, there having been many meetings between the 
Princes, the buſineſs in hand began to change its form, the Archduke knowing that 
the Duke of Mayenne was not in fo weak a condition, as that he would eafily ſubmit 
himſelf to the Spaniſh yoke: and on the other fide, that he abated much of his former 
pretenſions by reaſon of the urgent neceſſity which preſſed him at that preſent 3 fo that 
both of them reſerving themſelyes for the opportunity of after-times, determined that 
the Duke of Mayenne ſhould go with his forces to join with Count Manyfelt, and that 
jointly with a common conſent they ſhould manage the War, to oppoſe the Kings 
proceedings, deferring till another time, both the eſtabliſhing of conditions, and the 
manner how they ſhould order matters for the future. 

The King (to whom the Duke of Nevers (lately returned out of 1taly) and the 
Duke of Boxillon, were joined.) was already marched from Chaxxy with twelve thou- 
ſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe , with intention to befiege Laonz where beſides 
the Duke of Mayenne*s young Son, there was alſo the greateſt part of his Perſonal 
Efiate 3 but to come upon it the more unexpeQly, and catch the Defendents unpro- 
vided, he marched with the Army before, and by the way of St. Quintin and Creſſy, 
came near t6 /a Chappelle, making ſhow as if he would aſſault the Spaniſh Camp 3 but 
while ſtanding near and facing the Enemy, they were — with one atother, 
he gave order that the Reer led by the Mareſchal de Byron ſhould march off, and go 
back to befiege Laor, whither not many hours after, having firſt ſent away the Sicur 
de $t. Luc, and then the'Baron de Salignae, he with the Duke of Nevers departed the 
next morning, and came laſt of all before the Town. 

In it with Colonel 4 Bowrg, and the Count de Sommerive, there were many Com- 
manders of note, fix hundred French Foot, two hundred Germans, three hundred 
Neapolitans, ſixty Cuiraſſiers, and two- hundred Light-Horſe , and beſides the Soul- 
diers of the Gariſon, the Towns-men alfo concurred' willingly to defend the place 3 
they had great ſtore of Ammunition and Fire-works, and the Commanders (who had 
ſuſpeed a fiege ) had prepared and fortified all convenient places in ſuch manner, 
that the fiege ſeemed like to be of great difliculty, and uncertain event 3 and fo much 
the rather, becauſe the Spaniſh Camp being neax, it might keep the Kings hen 2 
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' jealouſic many ways 3 nor was it to be doubted, but that the Duke of Mayenne would 
'uſe his utmoſt Forces to relieve and difingage his Son, Wherefore the King, intent be- 


fore all things to ſhut up the paſſage againſi the relief which might come from many 
places, ſent Monſieur de 1a Chaſtre, with the Troops under his command, to lie upon 
the way that leads from Reims, and the other places of Champagne, doubting that the 


- Duke of Gmiſe with the Forces he had in that Country, and perchance reintorced by 


the Duke of Lorain, might come on that ſide : on the other fide, the Duke of Nevers 
places himſelf upon the other way that leads from Soiſſons right unto the Town the 
Duke of Loxgneville with his Troops of the Province, quartered upon the way of 
Noyon, and of 1a Fere, and all theſe cauſing the field to be ſcowred with infinite dili- 
gence, wete ready to oppoſe and fight with them that ſhould advance to bring cither 
vidual or other relief to the beſieged. The principal Paſs by which the Spaniſh Army 
might come dire&ly remained yet, upon which the King lay himſelf; and becauſe the 
way was incumbred with an Hill that had a Wood upon the right hand, and a great 
Village upon the left, he took up his Quarters within the Village, and made Count 
Soiſſons and the Sieur de Vic encamp on the other fide, at the entry of the Wood, and 
upon the top of a Hill, where the way was, Monſicur & Hwumieres lay in the Field 
with three hundred Cuiraſſiers, and the Baron de Gizry with five hundred Light-horſe : 
beſides, to the end the Enemy might not come ——_— he ſent the Sicur de Cler- 
mont of Amboiſe with five Companies of Harquebufiers on horſe-back to lie at Creſſy, 
and ſtrengthened the Gariſon of St. Lambert, a Caſtle ſtanding upon the ſame way the 
Enemies, might come direQly. 

The Paſſes ſecured in this manner, five Redoubts were to make approaches to 
the Moat 3 of the firſt of which the Mareſchal de Byron had charge, Monficur de St. Luc 
of the ſecond, the Baron de Salignac of the third, Monſieur de Montmartin of the fourth, 
and the Count de Granmont of the laſt ; and in every one of them the Infantry being 
ſet on work, beſides many of the Country people, they laboured with wonderful great 
diligence, though they of the Town, both with their Artillery and ſtrong Sallies, ſtrove 
to hinder their Works in every place 3 inſomuch that the two firſt days, before the 
Beſiegers had time to recover themſelves, there were above four hundred Souldiers ſlain, 
and among them the Sieur de Forcade, one of the Mareſchal de Byron's: Lieutenants, 
and there were wounded the Baron de Termes , who loſt a leg, and the Marquiſs de 
Caeuvres, who within a few days died of his hurt. 

But in the mean time the Spaniſh Army (which had received order from the Arch- 
duke reſolutely to relieve Laon, according as the Duke of Mayenne ſhould think fit to 


manage the buſineſs) having left Creſſy and St. Lambert on the left hand, took upon the 


right, and came upon the thirteenth day of F#ne within a league of the Kings trenches ; 
the Duke and Count Charles, as ſoon as the Quarters of the Army were eatrenched 
and fortified, intended to make themſelves Maſters of the Wood that was before them, 
and by means of it to draw ſo neat the Town, that they might relieve it without 
venturing the ſum of affairs. The Sicur Montluet was fortified in the; Wood with 
four Companies of Foot, who, when upon the fifteenth day, two Captains, the onean 
Italian, the other a Spaniard, advanced with fifty men to diſcover the quality and fi- 
tuation of the place, and of the way, repulſed them valiantly, but without any great 
difficulty, becauſe there came ſo few of them, and had no Jefion to take that Poſt: But 
the next morning the event of the buſineſs was quite contrary 3, for la Berlotte enters 


ing unexpectedly into the Wood with two thouſand Foot, did with ſmall reliftance 


beat out Montluet, who making his retreat in the Reer of all his men, was taken pci- 
ſoner 3 and the Kings Regiment of Guards being advanced to oppoſe the Enemy, three 
Captains and many valiant Souldiers were flain in the firft encounter : So that they 
being thus handled, would have retired, if Monſieur de Vic, with the Regiments of 
St. Ange and Navarre, had not come up to reſiſt the Enemy : But the Tertia's of 4go« 
ftino Meſſia, and the Marquis de Trevico, being likewiſe advanced, the ſervice was ex- 
ceeding, hot at the entry of the Wood 3. and to ſecond theſe, Count Soiſſons, and the 
Baron de Gizry advanced on each hand 4 and on the other fide, the Duke of Mayenne 
with his own Troop, and the Lorain Light horſe appearcd. in. the entry, of the Wood, 
to back the Foot of his own party. But the courage of -the Infantry was not equal, 
and the Horſe by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the place, fighting among Shrubs and 
Trees, could do but little ſervice z whereupon the Kings Regiments receiving very 
great loſs in the fight, began to ſtagger 3 and ſo much the rather, been che ama. 
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Mayenne ſeeing a Wing of Muskettiers advance in the opening of a Meadow, had 
faln upon them with threeſcofe Horſe, and cut them all in pieces z whereby it not 
only appeared, that che Enemies would have poſſeſſion of the Wood , but alſo the 
Foot was'in exceeding great danger of being defeated. ' Thus difficult and dangerous 
was the ſtate of.the encounter , when the Mareſchal de Byron came up, and knowin 
the hazard 'of the Infantry, and of utterly loſing the Wood, drawn by his _—_ 
fercenefs, he alighted from his Horſe, cauſing the Count de Torignyes and Sieur de ls 
Cnree's Troops to do the like, and placing himſelf in the Front of the Bartel, ſaſtained 
and ſtopt the violence of the Spaniard. At the fame time the King alſo came up, 
who though' the Trees and Hedges hindred him very much, would necds have the 
Baron de Guiry advance with all his Horſe, to attack the Lorain Cavalry, which being 
gallantly received, for the Duke of Mayenne himſelf was there in perſon, the conflict 
was as difficult, as bloody 3 and ſupplies haftening upon both fides from all parts, Count 
Maysfelt came into the Wood, and the Sicur & Humieres went down from the Hill, 
fo that the buſineſs grew to a certain kind of battel, in which though all fought not, 
&t the major part was cither engaged or hindred by the unfitneſs of the place. The 
Fehe laſted with various ſhcceſ(s, and ſeveral encounters till the evening, at which time, 
the King having cauſed all his Infantry to lie apon the very way nean the Wood, to 
- fortific againſt the Front of the Enemy, and ſtop up their pafſage, ſent back his Horſe 
to their wonted-quarters. | But the Duke of Mayenne, and Connt Mansfelt confidering 
that the moſt part of their 'Fovt were advanced to make good the Wood 3 whereby 
their quarter was left ſo weak, that it might with danger be affaulted by the King in 
the Rear; and ſo much the more, if he ſhould reſolve upon it by night, they quitted 
the Wood by little and little, and drew off their men to the Camp, the Wood being 
left free, and expoſed to the incurſions, and skirmiſhes of both Armies. 
The Kings © While they fought here and kept the Kings forces buficd, the Duke of Mayenne had 
reat deal of given order, that Nicolo Baſti, and the Sicur 4* Eſclyſeaux, Colonel of a French Regj- 
Yiaual and rent, ſhould move from Noyon with abundance of ViQtual and Ammunition, to put 
which were i into Laoy, for the relief of the place 3 but the Duke of Longueville, who ſcoured the 
brought 0m ways on-that fide, having notice of it, laid an ambuſh for them not far from the Town, 
put into Laex, Which though it was diſcovered by the Scouts that went before, yet the Convoy being 
either affrighted at that nnexpeRed encounter, or thinking all the Kings Cavalry was 
there, took a reſolution to retire, which not being able to do without time, and much 
confuſion, by reaſon of their carriages, the Sieur 4* Eſclaſeaux , who was in the laſt 
Ranks, as ſoon as his men were routed remained priſonerz the Powder was divided 
among the Souldicrs, and the carriages of victual burnt, but Nicolo Baſti got back ſafe 
to Noyon, | '' 

The greateſt difficulty of the Spaniſh Camp was want of vitual , without which 
they coold not lie long in that place, where while they ftaid, they did ſo incommode 
the King, that he could not proſecute the belieging of the Town 3 wherefore the Duke 
of Mayenne had cauſed great ſtore of proviſions to be made at 1a Fere, having deter- 
mined to' have them brought to the Camp, the ſtraight way, which was in a manner 
behind them for this purpoſe Six hundred Spaniſh Foot, a thouſand Italians, and an 
hundred Light-horſe were gone thither, the Commanders thinking that guard ſuth- 
rient, becauſe they believed not the King would dare to paſs by their Camp, and 
leave it behind him, to go to a place, ſo far off, and ſo dangerous to fall upon them 
but the 'thing* proved otherwiſe, for the 'Mareſchal de Byron, taking with him the 
Sicur de Montigny, cight hundred Switzers, and as many French Foot of the Regiments 
of Navarre and St. Ange,” two Companies of Engliſh , the Baron de Giury with the 
Light-horſe, and four hundred Horfe of the Count de Torignyer, and the Sicur de !s 
Crrees, depatted by night from the Camp before Laon, and being come with wonder- 
ful filence within a League of 12 Fere, cauſed the Horſe to lic hid in two little Woods, 

The Mareſ- which were on each fide the way, and he with his Foot hid himſelf in the Fields, 
= vices Which being full of Cotn almoſt ripe, pave them conveniency to lie unſeen. The Spa- 
bimſelfin niſh Camp was hot above two Leagues from that place, and people going EY 


s 
i 


amboſn, fs from thence to/t« Fere, they were often like to have diſcovered the ambuſb, if the Marel- 


rakes great Chal very patient, beyond his own nature, had not with marvellous filence withheld his 

al, which were men,who many hours being] y palſed, began to be hungry,and were with much ado 

going from 1s Kept in by Hitm'3 _- they perſevered f&Þ long, that towards evening certain Carriages 
a 


nemies Camp. began to appear 3 having intended to have gone under favour of the night : Much more 


diflicult 
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difficult was it then to withhold the Engliſh from falling upon the enemy before the 
time 3 but in the end, part of the Carriages being paſt, they roſe up furioufly and af- 
Gulted the Guards on all ſides The Van which was of Italian foot, made reſiſtance 
valiantly, and the ſame did the Battel which was of Spaniards z but the Rear find- 
ing themſelves nearer {a Fere, faced about precipitately to retire 3 but with fo ill for- 
tune, that falling among the Horſe, which was already come out of the Wood, it was itt 
4 moment cut in. pieces. The defeat of them was a wonderful diſadvantage to the 
reſt of their companions, who, drawn into a Body, bravely withſtood the fury of the 
Kings Infantry 5 for, being left unguarded in the Rear, they were affaulted alſoon that 
fide by the Harquebuſiers on Horſe-back, and yet facing every way , and i 
themſelves with their Carriages, they made it good a great while, and that with no 
ſmall loſs to thoſe of the King's party, among which, Colonel St. Ange , and Mon- 
fieur Faveroles Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment of Navar were wounded, and till 
marching on, fought valiantly with their Pikes and Swords, being partly defended and 
covered by their Carriages, till the Mareſchal de Biroy, fearing leaft the noiſe of it be> 
ihg heard, the whole Spaniſh Army ſhould fall upon their backs 3 and therefore ma- 
king haſte to put the buſineſs to an end, cauſed the Gentry to alight, and advancing at 
the head of the Switzers, charged with fo great violence, 'that the leſs number, not 
being able longer to reſiſt the greater,the Italians and Spaniards ſtoutly defending them- 
ſelves, were all ſlain upon theplace: The Horſe that fled were purſued by the Ba- 
ron de Giuri, even to the Gates of Ia Fere; and of all thoſe that were about the Car- 
riages, very few were taken priſoners. * On the Kings fide were killed above Two 
hundred, and few leſs wounded, among which, in the laſt bruſh, the Sicur de C4- 
niſy, Son-in-law to the Mareſchal de Matignon, and the Sieur de 1a Curee. In this place 
alſo Henrico Davila (who was one of thoſe that alighted from their horſes with the 
Count de Torigni) put his Ankle out of joynt with getting over one of the Carriages, 
and was in very great danger, of being lamed for his whole life. The Marcſchal de 
Biron conſidering, that by reaſon of the enemies nearne(s, he might be aſſaulted 'every 
moment, ſet fire on the Carriages to the number of Four "donor z and having ſpoiled 
ſome, and bringing away others of the Teams that drew them, retired with infinite ce- 
lerity the ſame night. 

But the Spaniſh Army failing of this hope, the Commanders were no longer able 
to ſubſiſt, and therefoue determined to take ſome reſolution, before they were further 
ſtraightned by the neceſſity of hunger but they diſagreed among themſelves, about 
the manner of their retreat 3 for Count Mansfelt, for the greater ſecurity, would have 
raiſed the Camp by night 3 and the Duke of Mayenne fearing, both confuſion, and difſ- 
honor, would needs have the retreat made by day: And becaufe Mansfelt perſeve- 
red in his opinion, he was content, that the Vanguard, led by the Sicur de 1s Morte , 
and the Battel commanded by the Count himſelf, ſhould march away, with the greater 
Artillery, before it was light, and he, with the Rere, undertook to make the retteat by 
day. 1n this occaſion, both the diſcipline and valour of the Duke of Mayenne (quali- 


ties for the moſt part obſcured by, ill fortune in his military enterpriſes) appeared clears. 


ly 3 for being to retire four Leagues, through an open Country, in fight of the Ene- 
my , who had ſo much a greater number of. gallant horſe, he djd it with fo great or- 
der and reſolution, that he: received no damage at all in his retreat. He placed eight 
Corps de Garde, part Italians, and part Spaniards, commanded by Ceecho de $S angro,and 
Don Alonzo Mendoz.za, and behind theſe he put the flying Squadron, in the Rere of 
which, he himſelf, with his Pike in his hand, and with him the Prince of Avellins, the 


Marquiſs of Trevico, Agoſtino Meſſta, Don Antonio de Toledo, Don Juan de Bracamonte , M 


and above 100 Reformadoes, and a. little before ls Berlotte retired with his Tertia of 
Walloons, who had frx Ficld-pieces with them, | ready to be-turned againſt the Ene- 
my: As-ſoon. as it .was broad day light , the Walloons began to march z and after 
them the flying Squadron 3 at which time the King, ( who had notice of it from Pa- 
ra e, being EnCC 

broken Carriages, and ſo many dead bodies upon the way , that the Enemics would 
find it exereme difficult to make their retreat). advanced with his Cavalry to fall up- 
on them in the Rere; but the eight Corps de Gprde, who were the laſt that moved, re- 
tired. with admirable expertneſs.3 for as ſoon as the Wings of Musketiers had given 
fire, they fell off into the Rere of the Pikes without facing about, but fronting till to» 
wards the Enemy, and in the mean tinze the ſhot played that were among the _ 
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who had. no ſooner ended their volleys, but the hinder Wings were come to be the 
Front, and while they gave fire, the Squadron retired ' without turning their backs : 
after which, the ſecond following, and” after the ſecond the third, and (6 the reſt one 
after the: other, drew off all by little and little tothe Rere of the flying Squadron 
which,when the Baron de Gizry was come up unto,with the Count de Soiſſons,and the 
reſt that were at the Head of the Kings Cavalry, they fiercely charging their Pikes.and 
powring forth a terrible thick hail of Musket-ſhot, repulſed them in fach manner, 
that they wheeled about, not daring to charge in amongſt them 3 which having been 
done (everal times, the retreat went on with particular honor to the Duke of Mayenze, 
who,yery tall of ſtature, and compleatly armed, ſtirred up the courage of all by his 

words and example, and alſo with his own hand over-turned the Sicur de Perſy upon ' 
the ground, who, with a Troop of Light-horſe had the boldneſs to charge his Squa- 


:droh... But being come ( already tired with ſervice, and with heat) anto a narrower 


"way, 12 Berlotte preſented his Artillery, placed on each hand upon the banks of ditches, 
in ſuch manner, that the Kings Horſe were conſtrained to make an halt , letting the 
whole Camp march off ſafe unto 12 Fere: Nor did the obſtacles alledged by the Ma- 
reſchal de Biron prove any hinderance3' for the retreat proceeding flowly and watily, 
without hurry or confuſion, the Pioneers had time to free and clear the way. 


"But the enemies Army being gone, the King returned unto the Siege, and began to 
batter the Town 3. and while the Artillery played upon it, from every redoubt , they 
matle a; mine, to blow up the Ramparts, and make a breach with more ſpeed and Secu- 
rity: but the belieged, not being willing to loſe themſelves, without making due re- 
ſiſtance', allied out at the Skyt-gates upon the firſt of Fuly, and fell into the Mareſ(- 
chal: ds. Biron's and the Sicur de Montmartin's Ttenches, with ſo much violence, that 
makipg themſelves maſters of the Redoubts, they made a very great ſlaughter there, 
Eleven; Captains, and above Two hundred Soldiers being left dead upon the place; 
But the Mareſchal de Biron coming happily at the noiſe, and the ſoldiers running arm- 


ed from all parts into the Trenches, the enemy was at laſt beaten in again, who, taki 


another. courſe, made a furious. counter-battery, from whence they diſmounted-an 

ſpoiled many pieces of Cannon, and yet all things being repaired with marvellous dil 
gence, there was already a great part of the Wall beaten down, after which, the Ram- 
part appearing high, it was neceſſary to ſtay till the mines and* works under ground 
were brought to perfeQion 3 which, while they were about, the Baron de Guiry, who, 
with extreme diligence haftened the work, was ſhot in the head with a Musket in the 
flower of his age, and to the infinite grief of every one, loſt his life ; a Gentleman of 
great courage, and exceeding worth, but of ſo ſweet behaviour, and fo pleaſing a wit, 
improved with additions of Learning, that forcing a general affeQtion, he was praiſed 
and beloved by his very enemies; The mines (which had been many dayes in hand ) 


'* beivg perfeed, had very different effes; for the Sieur de S. Luc's proved fruitleſs, 


becauſe the water got into itz the Coiint de Grammont's had vent given it by the be- 
lizged's the Sicur de Montmartin's threw'down the Wall, but did no hurt at all to the 
Rampart only the Mareſchal de Birox's, and the Baron de Salignac's wrought very 
great effects, and yet_being aſſaulted; one by Colonel Grill, and the other by the 
Count de Torigny, they were valiantly made good by the defendents, who having at 
the ſame time ſprung * a Fougade, and blew up many of thoſe; who inconſiderately 
were: adyanced upon the Rampart 3 the next day'the aſſaults were redoubled ſeveral 
times, 'the Duke.ge Baxillon and the Mareſchal de Biron having 'the care of them: in 
which, though the aſſailants could not lodge themſelves upon the Rampart, yet the 
beſieged loſt ſo many men, that without relief it'was not poſſible for them to hold out 
longer 3 : wherefore they began to parley, and upon the 22th of Fuly Capitulated to 
ſurxender, it-within twelve dayes the Duke of Mayenne did not either raiſe the Siege, 
or put at leaſt fix hundred Foot into the Town: but'in fuch manner, that' the beſieged 
might not aſſiſt the relief any way, except onely in opening the. Gate to it when it came, 
nor might receive leſs than Three 'hundred- Foot at #'time;, "Which Atticles being 
made known unto the Duke, the King ſent'the Duke of Montpenfier, the Admiral Vit- 
lars, and the Sicur.de Balagny, (who had newly ſubmitted himmſe]f to his obedience) 
to poſleſs the wayes as far as /a Fere, and hinder the paſſage of relief, which not being 

come within the time preſcribed, the Count de Sommerive, Colonel de Bowrgy, Preſident 
Jeannin, and the wholeGarriſon marching out with their Armes , and Baggage, my 
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convoyed as far as ls Fere, the King honouring the Duke of Mayexnes young Son with 
great demonſtrations of courteſie. 


The beſieged of Laox had hoped, the Duke of Gziſe would bring them ſome relief. 
of Champagne, and the King had ſuſpeQed the ſame 3 but the affairs of that. 


by the way 
Province were ſo diſtracted, that it was not poſlible for him to think of ſtirring at that 


time 3 for there were not onely practices on foot in every Town, but with every 
Governor in favour of the King and not onely the people were inclined to acknow- 


ledge him, as had been clearly ſeen in the Commution at Troyes 3 but more pernicious 


thoughts reigned even among thoſe of the very party. 

Monſieur de St. Paxl, a man of mean parentage, had, by all the degrees of War, 
raiſed himſelf to the Office of Colonel in the time while the Duke of Gaiſe's Father was 
living, and had ſerved him with ſo much valour and fidelity, that he deſerved not 
onely to hold one of the firſt places in his favour, and alſo tobe advanced to higher 
charges of Command 3 but being favoured by his protection, had, by the marriage of 
a very rich Widdow, ſetled himſelf in a gallant and plentiful fortune. He, after the 
accident at Blois, having, as one of the principal dependants, taken part with the D. 
of Mayenne, continued to ſerve with ſo much diligence, and ſo proſperous ſucceſs,that 
he not onely was appointed Lieutenant to the Government of Champegne, which Pro-. 
vince was governed under the name of the Duke of Gziſe, though a priſoner; but al- 
ſo in proceſs of time.he was by the Duke of Mayenne created and declared Mareſchal 
of France : He, when Paris was beſieged, having gathered together great ſtore of vicu- 
al in the Province of Brye, put them happily into the City, while the King ſtood fa- 
cing the Duke of Mayerne. and he thence drew fo great a profir, that, added to the 
Dowry of his Wife, he made himſelf poſſeſſor of very conſiderable riches, which, toge- 
ther with his pay from the Spaniards, (who at firſt proceeded with an open free hand) 
gave him conveniency to gain many followers and dependents, and to ſet himſelf in a 
condition of high reputation. His proſperity of fortune was accompanied ( as it is 
wont) with pride of mind, and haughtineſs of carriage, in ſo much, that the Duke of 
Gmiſe, being at liberty, and come into the Province, he who was accuſtomed to rule 
of himſelf, did very unwillingly hear of ſubmitting himſelf to his command : and fince 
the obligation of benefits received, and the greatneſs of his blood did not permit him 
to refuſe obedience, he, endeavoured at leaſt to keep at a diſtance from him, and in- 
terpreting his Orders and Commiſſions his own way, onely executed what ſuted with 
his own fancy, and excuſed himſelf for the reſt under ſeveral pretences. ' The decli- 
ning of the affairs of the League increaſed his Pride and his Ambition 3 and ſecing the 
Princes of Lorain diſagreed among themſelves, and were ill-grounded , he took the 
greater boldneſs, and in his thoughts went on toa deſign of making himſelf Maſter of 
certain places, whereof he had the command. 

He began with ſeizing upon the Dutchy of Retel, belonging to the Duke of Nevers , 
and with intolerable arrogancy aſſumed of himſelf the title of Duke of Rereloys 3 nor 
ſtopping here, he went on plotting which way to make himſelf Maſter of Vitry, Rheims, 
Kocroy, and St. Diſter 3 and he was the more fixt upon his thought when he [ſaw the 
Spaniards intent upon gaining the French Lords and Commanders, and getting them 


into their pay 3 intending, as ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of thoſe places, or ſome of 


, them, to put himſelf under the proteQion of the Spaniard, and labour to eſtabliſh him- 


ſelf in his uſurped greatneſs. 

To this end he began to introduce a Garifon of his adherents into the City of Rheime, 
and to defign the building of a Citadel, which might ſerve for a curb to keep the Citi- 
zens in obedience, who, not being accuſtomed to be commanded by a Militia, fearful of 
loling their liberty, and of being made ſubje& to many burthens and infolencies of the 


Soldiers, (to keep whoſe affeRion St. Paul cared not, though they plundered and op- ,Þ. 


preſſed the people ) oftentimes took recourſe, and made their- complaints thereof 
unto the Duke of Griſe, who having written alſo about it many times, and ſce- 
ing he was not obeyed, not onely took a wondrous great diſguſt at it 3 but al- 
ſo began to perceive St. Pax!'s arts and his intentions. Wherefore , departing from 
Paris after the Truce was expired, and being come into that Province with an in- 
tent to remedy ſo great a danger, he wrote reſolutely that there ſhould be no more 
.foldiers brought into that City , the fidelity whereof he ſuſpeted not: But St. 
Paxl continuing his deſign , without making reckoning of the command he 'had 
received, and the complaints of the Citizens multiplying, the Duke went thither well 
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accompanied to bridle the infolency of the attempt but ſo far was St. Paul from for- 
bearing. that on the contrary, being either in greater neceſſity or ſuſpition, he perſiſt 
ed yet to call ſome Companies into:the Town 3 which: being come to the Dukes know- 
ledge, and he inflamed; with a generous diſdain, not thinking to endure it, was the 
py That'coming one morning out of the Church;: and-mecting with St. Paul, who 
daigned-not to company him, -he asked him the reaſon, Why, contrary to his Orders, 
he-yet brought” more Soldicrs ingo the City ? to. which he anſwering, - That he did it 
for the'conhmon'; ſecurity; and becauſe he had notice of ſome praQices. that were on 
foot in the Town 3 the Duke ſeeking tomake a quarrel, replied angerly , and with 
high injarious words, "That thoſe were: inventions of his own 3 bur that he would 
teach him! to-obey.- St. Paxl being incenſed with theſe contumelious ſpeeches, and not 
enduring! ſuch a publick affrgnt, told him, That being Mareſchal of France, he ac- 
knowledged no ſuperior in 'matters of Wat: And in faying thoſe words, whether by 
chance, 6r by way-of boaſting, put his hand upon his Sword 3 at which action, the Duke 
runningaupon him with'his'Sword drawn, and thrufting him quite through the body, 
inſtantly'took away his life: With him fell his il}. grounded greatneſs 3 but the Sol- 
diery was difpleaſed at it, which, by reafon of his indulgence to them, and of the pro- ' 
fit they made under his command, loved and honoured lis name 3 nor were the Citi- 
zens (though they rejoyced at his death) any way ſatished afterward 3 for the ftrength 
of the League till declining, the Duke of Guifſe refolved both to keep the Soldiers 


| there, and proſecute the defign of making a Cittadel. * 
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But the;example of Kheims ſtirred'up all the other: Cities, and many Governors of 
the Provincez in ſuch manner, that all of them wete'in a commotion, and had an in- 
clination-o put themſelves under the King's obedience; to free themſelves from immi- 
nent 'dangers. So that ſcarce could the Duke of Guiſe withſtand the troubles of his 
own Government, much lefs was he able to fuccor or afſift the neceſſity of others: Nor 
was his ſtay' there, and his diligent care ſufficient to keep them all. faithful 3 for the 
Sicur de Peſchay, Governor of Chafteau-T hierry, at the ſame time when Laon was ſur- 
rendered, made compoſition with the King, and with the ſame conditions the reſt had, 
keeping his Government, went over unto his party. 

' Almoſt about the ſame time happened the revolt of the City of Amiens for, the 
People ſtirred up by the Kings adherents, who told them, That the Duke of Aumale 


| having made agreement with the Spaniards, was likely to put the City.under the do- 
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minion of ſtrangers, attempted to drive out the Duke who was in the Town without 
a 'Garrifon'; for the inhabitants alledging their priviſedges, would not receive any but 
the tumult having laſted: four dayes without any certain reſolution, the Duke of May- 
ene came thither, who being admitted only with the company of his Guard, appeaſ- 
ed (as he thought) the tumult, and reconcil'd the Chict Citizens to the Duke of Au- 
male, but; after he was "departed, to return again to the Army, the people took up 
Armes afreſh, crying out openly, For th? King, for the King, and having brought Mon» 
fienr 4 Higmieres into the City, drave ont the Duke of Aumale, who, having loft the 
hope of being able to uphold himſelf, choſe to depart, before he ſhould enter into a 
thought of feizing upon his perſon. | 

The Sjeur de Ba/apni was before this gone over to the King's party, with the City of 
Cambray- which having been in the power of the French, ever ſince the time of the 
Duke of Alancon, and after his death poſſeſſed by his mother, as inheritrix of what her 
ſon had gotten, had' been put under the Government of the Sicur de Blagny, who, 
the Queen being dead, and the revolution of France following, choſe to take part with 
the League, tothe end the Spaniards might be kept from troubling him 3 and, of Go- 
vernor, -by little and/lietle made himſelf abſolute Maſter, both of ſo noble and famous a 
City, and of its moſt fertile Territory 3 but now the affairs of the League declined, he 
deſiring to keep that dominion, held a Treaty with the King, that if he would declare 
him Prince of Cambray, and after his declaration prote& him from the Spaniſh Forces, 
he would ſubmit himſdf to his obedience, and to the Soveraignty of the Crown 
of France ,, and that moreover he would receive the King's Garriſons into the Ci- 
ty, and Caftle, obliging himſelf to ſerve him in time of War, with Two: thouſand 
Footand Five hundred Horſe, and that on the other fide the King ſhould pay Seventy 
thouſand Crowns every | year to maintain the Garriſon at his devotion. It was not 
hard "to obtain theſe conditions from the King , as well becauſe of his delire 0 
keep the fupream dominion of that Principality- unto himſelf - as to oppoſe ſuch 
ew tit 4a5i.'4. 4 a 
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a difficule encounter unto the enemy upon the frontiers 3 and though theſe reaſons 
were manifeſt and apparent, yet many ftuck not to ſay, that the King condeſcended 
to grant Balagni that Principality which was already in the power of the French, to 
pleaſe Madam Gabrielle 4 Ejtree, whom he ardently loved, and who was nearly alli- 
ed to Balagni : However it was, the King having cauſed the Patents to be diſpatched, 
and allowed in the Parliament before he went from Paris, ſent the Mareſchal de Kerz 
about this time to make him be eleRed, and declared Prince 'of Cambray by the City, 
confirming the Title to his Wife, his Sons, and his poſterity, and after the taking of 
Laox, he entred perſonally into the Town with his Army, received the homage of obe- 
dience, and having ſetled a Garriſon, and the affairs of the City, returned to Amine , 
where, being received with wondrous pomp, he granted the fame conditions to the 
Citizens, which, with his wonted liberality, had been granted to the other Cities. In 
this expedition, the King created two Mareſchals of France, the Duke of Boxillox, and 
the Sicur de Balagni, intending to make uſe of them both in the War, which he alrea- 
dy deſigned to make againft the Spaniards. > 5y ; 

The news of the King's proſperous ſucceſſes, which, from ſeveral parts came ſucceſ- 
fively to Reme; moved, but did not much trouble the Pope 3- for, having already ſe- 
cretly given the King hopes, that he would give him his BenediQion, and fignified 
fo much unto him, not onely by the Sicur de 7a Clielle, but alſo by words that might 
xeccive a double interpretation, intimated as much to Paxto Paruta, the Venetian Am- 
bafſador, a prudent man, who was well able' to apprehend the Pope*s intentions 3 he 
was pleaſed to hear buſineſſes went on in ſuch a way, that he might not prevent, but 
be prevented by the motion of the” people 3 and that he might come to his laſt deter- 
mination, in ſuch manner, as he might ſeem to be drawn unto it by neceſſity, and that 
the Spaniards might not condemn him of too inconfiderate forwardneſs , nor accuſe 
him .of want of inclination to the intereſts of their greatneſs 3 For this cauſe he had 
from the beginning of the year, permitted Cardinal Goxdi to come to Rome, and 

h he did it with 4 manifeſt injunRion, that he ſhould not open his mouth about 
the affairs of Fraxce, yet ſecretly in their private meetings he gave him leave to al- 
ledge and repeat all the King's reaſons to, him, to repreſent the diſorders, and wants 
. of the Clergy, to put him in minde of the cauſes, why Religion would be in danger, 
if he ſhould not fatisfic the King, and finally, to inform him of every ſmall particular, 
that he might make uſe thereot to the advantage of his deſign 3 For this ſame cauſe 
( though he knew it ) he was not offended at the Decree of the Divines at Paris, in fa- 
your of the King, but rather was well pleaſcd, thoſe very men, who had malle the pre- 
amble and way to make him be excommunicated, now be as aQive in ſmooth- 
ing the paſſage to his reconciliation 3 and though all occaſions he ſhewed anger 
and diſdain in his words, in his private ations he did not fo, but rejoyced as often as 
he heard that his perſeverance was interpreted: obduratnefs, telling the Spaniards , as 
well Cardinals, as Ambaſſadors, who wereat his car every day, that he fuffered much, 
and expoſed his own reputation to- a general blame, becauſe he would not diffent from 
their defires3 in the mean time, he alſo ſatished his own.confcience, by making him- 
ſelf certain of the King's conſtancy, and of the: truth of his converſion, and by means 
of Saxneſiv, and 4 Offat had let him know, that many conditions were neceſſary to 
his rebenediCtion, and particularly, that he not having any lawful heir male, the young 
Prince of Conde, who was neareſt to the Crown, ſhould be taken out of the hands of the 
Hugonots, and bred up in the Catholick Religion, tothe end that whatever ſhould hap- 
pen, they might not fall again into the former dangers and: inconveniences 3 which ha- 
ving been alſo intimated by way of diſcourſe, both to Cardinal Gord, and the Venetian 
Ambaſſador, the King was not only advertiſed of it, but counſel'd to take away that 
ſcruple, becauſe it might hinder the progreſs of what was in Treaty 3 wherefore he be- 
gan to think, by what means he might get him out of the Hugonots hands, who, after 
the King's Converfion, eſteemed him much more dearly, that they might breed them- 
ſelves upa head, and ſupport unto their faction. 

But Cardinal Goxdi thinking himſelf informed of all thoſe things that might take 
away the Popes doubts, and facilitate the King's reconciliation, reſolved to return into 
France, and to endeavour the execution of them, by ſpeaking with the King himſelf 
in perſon 3 ſo being come to the Camp before Laor, he was two dayes in cloſe confe- 
rence with the King, and going from thence to Paris, feared not to command the Cler- 
gy to uſe thoſe Prayers again, which were wont to be made for the moſt Chriſtian 
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Kings, and abſolutely to acknowledge Herry the Fourth for their true and lawful Lord, 
ſharply alſo reprchending, and driving from his preſence, certain men of Religious 
Orders, who darcd to oppoſe that determination 3 which, though (as other things) it 
.was. written to Rome, and amplified, the Pope made no other ſhew of reſenting it, 
than to tax Gond? for no good Cardinal, and to threaten, that with time and opportus 
nity he would puniſh him for his fault 3 adding, that the affairs of France were in 
ſach a condition , as it was not fit to put more fuel to that fire, which was already 
kindled 3. ſince the buſineſſes of the Catholick Union went on. ſo ill, that it would be 
no ſmall matter. to be able to uphold it ; 'but the news of the taking of Laox, and the 
retreat of the Spaniſh, Camp. being come, the Pope made ſhew tobe very angry ; and 
deſiring to find means to make it appear, that the: fault was'the Spaniards , he.told 
the. Duke of Seſſa , that-the Catholick King deſired to have him to reſiſt onely with 
ſpiritual Aris, but' that he in the mean time was. not careful to make uſe of Tem- 
poral ones ;. that he ſhould: remember, though Excommunications are pernicious to 
the Souls of the obſtinate, yet are they not deſtructive of their corporal affairs 3 and-that 
whoſoever-would ' have: buſineſſes effeQed, muſt unite the two Swords, and proceed 
equally with: both hands; that he ſaw, or thought he ſaw, the Catholick King was al- 
xeady. weary of expence, and of the War, and that if it: were ſo, he defired to be made 
privy: to-ir, that he might in time find the beſt remedy that might be for the danger 
of: Religion, ſince the French Union was already in a manner diſfolved, and the Spanith 
Armies either could not, or'did not care to ſuftain that weight. Theſe ftinging words 
of the Pope, deeply pierced the minds of the Spaniards3 who, ſuſpeRing the .cnd to 
which he tended, and not being willing to give him that occafion, which they were of 
opinion he ſought, they wrought with the ſame heat not only inta Spain, ſhewing the 
King the neceſſity, cither of yielding, or of doing ſomething in'good earneſt, but alſo 
to Bruxelles, to the end the Arch-Duke might ſuſtain the manifeſily falling affairs 
of the League. t 
Wherefore- the Duke of Mayenxe, after the loſs of Laon, being gone back to that 
Court, to tind means to ſettle their commen affairs, yielding now ſomething on both 
ſides to the quality of the time, they treated a little:more pleaſingly to each other; for 
the Duke knowing himſelf in a weak eſtate, had abated much of his firſt demands, and 
the Arch-Duke knowing it was no time to exaſperate-him, for fear he. ſhould be dri. 
ven into utter deſperation'z and ſeeing that he could neither accommodate his mind, 
nor his ears to hearken.to a Treaty of putting himſelf under the Catholick Kings obe« 
dience, as Roſ#e; and 'the: Nuke of A»mal# had done, he reſolved to hold him in hand 
with a ſhew of fitting conditions, and of a Treaty in a manner equal, ſtill keeping alive 
the propoſition of the Tefarita's cletion, being, certain afterwards. to-bring matters to 
his own-end and intention, and to behave himſelf in his ſecret deſign, in ſuch manner 
as time and-opportunity ſhould adviſe, z Wherefore, there having been a long Treaty 
bet ween Prefident Riccardotto, and: Prefident Feannin, and the Princes themſelves, has 
ving often conferred together, they at laſt- agreed toreſtabliſh a Capitulation , which 
ſcemed juſt and honourable to both parties. | 


The Agreement contained in ſubſtance, that the Catholick King ſhould continue to 
uſe the Duke of Mayexre as before, in the quality of Lieutenant-General of the State, 
and Crown'of France, and that ſo he ſhould be acknowledged in all places and Armies, 
where he ſhould chance to be: That the Ten thouſand Crowns by the Moneth,ſhould 
continue to. go on, which had been aſſigned to him by the Catholick King from the 
beginning: That he on the other fide, ſhould continue to make War in thoſe Places, 
where he ſhould think beſt, and particularly in the Province of Bowrgoygne >, for the 
upholding whereof, certain ſupplies of Horſe and Foot ſhould be given him 3 That 
whatſoever ſhould be acquired, ſhould be held by him in the name of the King, who, 
in.due time'ſhould be choſen, by the common conſent of the French Confederates of the 
Apoſtolick See, and of the King of Spain; That the ſaid King ſhould be obliged, to re- 
inforce his-Armies to make War in Daxphine, Picardy, and Bretagne., thoſe conqueſts 
likewiſe which ſhould be made, being to be held in the name of the future King, under 
French Governors: and that the Dukes of Lorain, and Guiſe, and the other Lords,and 
Heads of the Vniox, ſhould be exhorted to continue the War. 

The Duke of Mayenne, thinking, that by theſe conditions ( though ambiguous) he 


had in ſome meaſure ſtopt the precipice of his affairs, departed from __ 
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and with a Gentleman ſent from the Arch-Duke , went ſtraight to Nancy to ſpeak 
with the Dukeof Lorain 3 His intention was to try: to keep him united tothe League, 
and to perſwade him to continue the Warz but he by the means of Monſieur de Baſ- 
fompier, had not onely concluded a Truce with the King of France, but alſo being deſi- 
rous to disburthen himſelf of the-expence,:;' itted his ſoldiers to take pay under 
him wherefore the Baron d' Offonville,' and the Situr de Tremblecourt with Three 
thouſand Foot, and. Four. hundred Horfe, had put'on white Skarfs, -and were gone to 
ſerve the King, having obliged themſelves to moleſt the County of Boxrgogne, which 
. till: then had been. neatral, and had not been troubled on any fide» The Duke of 
Mayenne having found things in this Condition,: and not having been able to remove 
the Duke of Lorain from his .inclinations to Peace, reſolved to go into the Dutchy 
of Boxrgogne, ( the Dutchy and the County are Provinces divided one from ano- 
ther 3 that appertaining to the 'King of France, and this by-antient diviſion, to the 
King of Spin) and there endeavoured to eſtabliſh himſelt abſolutely, holding already 
the moſt part of the Towns, as Governor of the Province 3 for he had plotted, what- 
fever -event his affairs ſhould have, .to retain either the free dominion, ot at leaſt the 
Government of that-Dutchy.'; But'the King, who was very well aware of his defign, 
after he ſaw the Treaties of Peace broken off, which had been held by the means of 
illeray.and Prefident Feannin , reſolved to oppoſe what he-intended concerning the 
Dutchy of Boxrgongne 3. and that he! might make uſe of the' boldeſt of all his Com- 
manders, he choſe the Mareſchal de Biron Governor of that Province, and made him 
be ſet in order with convenient Forces to go to recover thoſe places. 

In the mean time Tremblecourt and Ofſanville were gone into the * Franche Compre, 
and having ſuddenly made many incurſions into the. Country, took Veſu and Fainville, 
putting the whole Province in wondrous terror, and confuſion : for, by reaſon of the 
Neutrality which had made the People ſecure, there were no. Farces in the Province 
able to oppoſe their invaſion 3 wherefore, having haſtily demanded fuccors both from 
Savoy and Flanders:, though ſome few were ſent to keep Garriſon in the. principal 
places; yet the Winter beginning, would not ſuffes greater preparations to. be made 
by the Spaniards, and ſo much the rather, becauſe the very'feafon hindred the: Kiog 
of France his Soldiers from being able, in reſpe of the ſmallneſs of their number,and 
the quality of the weather, to make any greater progreſs. v 

That which compleated the diſordering of the League, was the compoſition of the 
Duke of Guiſe, who, either incenſed that the Duke of Mayerne: had hindred his great- 
neſs, or elſe vext, that the Spaniard had ſhewed him a flaſh of exaltation, and then. 
had preſently drawn in thoſe beams, ſhutting up the paſſage to all other favors 3 and- 
knowing that his Fathers ancient” greatneſs, was all turned upon the Duke of| May+ 
exx?, whereby he, both in. regard of his youth,: and becauſe he had no Dependents , - 
was fain, not onely to-yield:the firſt place, but alfo to content himſelf with one of the 
inferior ones, xc{olved; about this tine, to eftabliſh his own fortune with the King, and 
by the means of his Mother, and of the Mareſchat de 1z Chaſtre, agreed for himſelf, his 
Brother the Prince 6f Fainuille, and Monſieur Loxis deſtined to an Eccleſiaſtical life 3 
to reſtore Rheims, Vitry, Rocroy, St. Difier, Guiſe, Moncornet, and the other places in 
Champagne, and the quarters thercabout unto the Kings obedience, receiving in recom- 
/ pence thereof the Government of Provence, Four hundred thouſand Crowns, to pay 
the Debts their Father had ran into, and many Eccleſiaſtical preferments for the third 
Brother, which -formerly were the Cardinal of Bourbons, who, after a long ſickneſs, 
held by the Phyſitiansto be an Hedick Fever, departed this life about this time, not 
without ſufpicion of Poyſon. ' The Treaty of this agreement had been very long 3 for 
the Duke of Gzife ſtood to retain the Government of Champagne, and the King would 
not deprive the Dake!of Nevers of it, and there were likewiſe excceding great conten- 
tions, about giving him the Government of Provence :for the Duke of Eſpernon, who 
had gotten it after the. death of his Brother, and had, by many ſucceſsful enterpriſes 
againſt the Dukeof, Savoy, and againſt the League, ſetled himſelf in the command, was 
not willing to leave itz nor was it this alone that hindred it ; but the High Chan- 
cellor, and many of. the Council perſwaded the King, not to put that Province into 
the Duke of Guiſe his hands, to which he pretended right, as heir of the Houſe of An- 
Jo« 3--but the: King deſired on the one fide to have the Duke of Eſperzon leave that Go- 
vernment, into :which .he: had skrew'd himſelf, in the greateſt diſtraction of af- 
airs, without his Commiſſion : and on the other, he knew that it was neceſſary to 


remedy the preſent , without having ſo unſcaſonable a fear of the future: 
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beſides that, the Duke of Guiſe's ingenuity and moderate nature, of which he had gi- 
ven clear teſtimony in 'the buſineſſes lately treated 'by the Spaniards , perſwaded the 
King to a confidence in him. Therefore the Agreement was cRabliſhed, whereby, as 
the King's party increaſed in firength:and reputation, fo the League was not onely 
weakned and languiſhing, but. Metle lefs than utterly diſſolved. | 

Now, having told the principal matters of the War,appertaining to the main body and - 
ſubſtance of affairs, the things that hapned in the remoter Provinces of the Kingdom, 
ought likewife briefly to be related. The party of the League was moſt firmly ferled in 


Province,which (much more united than any other) followed che Duke of Mercexr, 
who, by the proſperity of many ſucceſſes, had raiſed himſelf to a very high eſtimati- 
on, there were alſo Five thouſand Spaniſh Foot under Don Fuan de P Aquila,who, poſ- 
feſling Blawet, and the neighbouring places about it, were ready to help whereſoever 
need ſhould require in that Province. But, their mindes here were neither more a- 
greeing, nor more ſatisfied- than in other places 3 for the Duke of Mercexr was dif 
contented, that the Spaniards ſhould proceed with ends and defigns apart 3 nor could 
he frame his cars to htar talk of the pretenſions which the Infant of Spain had unto 
that Province, as contrary to thoſe rights which his Wife Margaret Counteſs of Pontie- 
vre pretended alſo to it: nor did other things trouble him more, than the Commiſſ- 
on they had, not to meddle in matters-out of that Province 3 inſomuch, that when 
the courſe of Victory carryed himupon ſome important delign into the neighbouring 
Provinces, they clipt his wings, becauſe they ſhould not paſs beyond the limits of Bre- 
#agne ; They, on the other fide, were ill-ſatisfied, - that he limitting them within the 
cireuit of Blavet, would not ſuffer them-to:take | footing in the Province 3 and becauſe 
going forth of that Fortreſs, ſeated in the extremity of a Peninſuls, they had begun 
to raiſe a Foft in the neck of another Peninſula, which blocked up on the Jand-ſide,and 
hindred the entrance of ſhips into the Fort of Brejt, a place frequented by the Nor- 
thern:Nations, the Duke ſecmed not to conſent unto it, and to uſe many arts, that the 
Fortification might not go forward. | 

On the other fide, the Mareſchal d* Axmont Governor for the King, had more cou- 
rage than ſtrength 3 for the, wants of the near adjacent Provinces, did not ſuffer him 
to draw together above One thouſand Engliſh Foot, Two thouſand French, and Four 
or five hundred Horſe of the voluntary Nobility of the Country : but after that the 
King's converſion began to give him favour, and to move the humours of the Pro- 
vince, he advanced, and received Laval, a Town that voluntarily ſubmitted to him, 
and then having laid fiege to Morlais, he took it, notwithſtanding the Duke of Mer- 
czxr labourcd to relieve it 3 and being recruited with new Engliſh Foot, led by Co- 
lonel Norris, which had been in Normandy, he refolved to affault the Spaniards new 
Foot before it was brought to perfeRion, and before they could ſettle themſelves in the 
poſſeſſion of that fertill and populous Sea-coaft: Wherefore, . having drawn the Army 
_—_— in which there were Two thouſand'Engliſh 'Foot , commanded by Colond 
* Norris, Three thouſand French, commanded by the Baron de Molac, Three hundred 
Harquebyſiers on horſe+back, and Four hundred Gentlemen, and being abundantly fur- 
niſhed with Artillery, Ammunition, and other neceffarics, by Monficur de Soxrdiac Go- 
vernor of Breft, who, being, hard by, to caſe himſelf of the trouble of the Spaniards, 
ſupplycd all wants, he brought his Army before it upon the Eleventh of Ofober. 

The Fort was ſeated upon a natural Rock, and incompaſſed by the: Sea quite round, 
except onely where the Peninſula joyns to the firm Land 3 on which fide they had 
raiſed two Bulwarks inform of a Tenatle, and between them was the Gate, with its 
Draw-bridge, Moat, and Counterſcarp, all deſigned with excellent skill, though not 
yet perfeted toa defenſible condition. The Governor of the Fort' was Don Tomaſo 
Praffedes, an old experienced Commander, and he had with him: Foux hundred Spaniſh 
Foot, with plentiful proviſions of all things neceſſary for the defence of it. The difh- 
culty of:that ficge appeared at the very firſt; for,as ſoon as they began to break ground, 
and make.their approaches by the help of Trenches untothe edge of 'the Counterſcarp, 
they found, there was not above two foot of earth, after which they mec with the im- 
pediment of the hard rock; wherefore it was neceſfary to make uſe of Gabions, in 
the bringing, planting, and filling whereof, they diſputed. for the ſpace of nine dayes, 
with great execution upon the ers 3 they within with fingular art ma- 


Jing uſe of ſmall pieces of Artillery , wherewith they were abundantly fiored , 


and 
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and fallying out at the Skyt-gates ſometime of one Bulwark, ſometimes of the other, 
moleſted them continually, no lefs by day than they did by night 3 but at laſt the con- 
ftant reſolution of the Betiegers, overcame the difficulty of the enterpriſe, and having 

lanted twelve pieces of Cannon, they began to play-upon the Bulwarks 3 and though 
at the firſt their Bullets, ſtriking upon the Earth, did little harm, yet their continual 
battering having broke the fence of Bavins wherewith the Rampart was faſtened ,to- 
gether, and made it-flip down, the Moat began to fill by little. and little, affording 
better conveniency of advancing to make the afſault. Wherefore the Baron de Molac 
witch the French affaulted the Bulwark on the right hand 3 and Colonel Norris with 
the Engliſh aſſaulted the other on the left : But though the affault was bold and vio» 
lent, the Spaniards received it with ſo-much conſtancy , that after a wondrous hot 
tight of three hours, the Aſailants were precipitately beaten off, above an hundred 
being flain, with three French Captains, and four Engliſh 3 and that loſs, was much 
increaſed by their own Cannoniers3 for they, as the Afſſailants were retizing, going 
to fixe their Artillery againſt the Defendents' that were upon the Rampart, did it with 
ſo little diſcretion , that they blew up their Powder, and killed many of their Soul- 
diers. This accident gave the Spaniard great opportunity to make up their Works 
again 3 for while they ſtayed for new Supplics from Breſt, of powdeg, and new inftru- 
ments to uſe their Cannon withal, they had time to mend up their Bulwarks again 
with the ſame Earth, fortifying them with two firong Pallifadoes (the French call 
them * Phraifes ) which compaſſed them round about : Bue the Battery being furniſhed 
again, they began to batter again upon the fourth of November, with morxe fury than 
they had done before 3 and the Palliſadoes yielding eafily to the force of the Cannon, 
they began to plain the way once more, and make it fit for an affault z which whikt 
it was juſt ready to be given, there came ſuch a ſudden ſtorm of Thunder and Light- 
ning, and ſuch abundance of Rain, that it was neceſſary to defer it till the next day, 
in which time the beſieged cut off the points of the Bulwarks, and made a retrench- 
ment, to cover themſelves in ſuch manner, that the next morning they ſuſtained the 
aflaule very valiantly with ſmall loſs to themſelves, and a very great one to the Ene- 
mies, who were ſcarce gone down from the affault, and fetled to their reſt, when the 
Spaniards fallying out to the number of ſeventy, ſuddenly made themfelves Mafters 
of the Battery of the French, kill'd a Colonel, and above two hundred other Soul- 
diers, whom they found unprovided, and laid to fleep, and naiPd three pieces of Can- 
non 3 yet the Baron de Molac being come up, they were beaten back into the Moat, 
not having loſt above eleven of their men. 

The Siege went on but ſlowly 3 for the Mareſchal 4 Anument being burthened with 
years, but more with toil and labour, was fallen dapgerouſly fick 3 and yet the con- 
tinual moleſtation they of the Fort received, conſumed them from day to day, in ſuch 
manner that they began earneſtly to ſollicite relict 3 but the Duke of Mercewr took ſmall 
care of them , for he was not diſpleaſed that the Fort ſhould be taken, knowing the 
Spaniards aim'd to poſſeſs themſelves of all that coaſt, which, full of Iſlands, ſecure 
Harbours, ,and great well-peopled Towns, by reaſon of the Supplies it might receive 
from the Spaniſh Fleet, was marvellous opportune to nouriſh a long War, and dange- 
rous combuſtion in all Bretagne 3 wheretore though he had been conſtrained to grant 
them Blawet, yet he took it extream ill, they ſhould endeavour to enlarge themſelves 
further; for this cauſe alledging divers excuſes, and cauſing many obſtacles and impe- 
diments to ariſe , he ſtill deterred the relief z Don Fuax del Aquila, who had not any 
number of Horſe with him, could very hardly move to raiſe the ſiege of Fort Creifil, 
(for ſo they called the place) yet the fiege ftill prefling, and it ſeeming to him a very 
great fault to let his own Country-men be deſtroyed without affiſtance, he advanced 
with four thouſand Foot, and two pieces of Cannon towards Buimpercorantin, to ſee 
whether the jealoutie of that place could move the French to draw off; but having 
met the Sieur ds Mombaraut, who lay upon that way with two hundred Curaſhers, 
and fifty Harquebuliers on Horſe-back, though he retiring by little and little, drew at 
laſt within the Walls, yet the Town was fo ſecured thereby, that the fear of loſing it 
made no neceſſity of ,zaifing the ficge of Croifil, beſides he had nofſuch Artillery, nor 
preparations, as were ſufficient for that enterpriſe z wherefore turning another way, 
and paſſing under the Walls of the Town, he came upon the Road that leads firaight 
from Quimpercorantin to the French Camp, intending to encamp in advantageous places, 


where the Horſe might not hurt them, and try in ſome fart, by drawing near, to hindex 2" 
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1594 the taking of the Fort 3 but Mombraut following them in the Rere with his Cavalry, and 
the Sieur dx Tremblay advancing from the Camp wich an hundred and fifty Horſe more, 
Don Fuan del Aquila was forced to march not only very warily , but very ſlowly , leſt 
he ſhould be moleſted in _ open places by the Cavalry, to which the Chevalier de Po- 
ftonville ,. and the Sieur de Baſternay being joined with the reſt of the Horſe that be- 
longed to the Camp, he was conſtrained to go a great circuit of ground, to get to the 
Peninſula by Land, which if he had had Shipping, he might have done in a ſhort {pace 
by Water. | 
hs the mean time the Mareſchal 4 Aumont recovered of his ſickneſs, having call'd 
Monſieur de Sourdiac unto the Camp, preſs'd the beſieged with his utmoſt power 3 
and having upon the eighteenth day of November, battered from break of day, ill the 
Sun began to decline, he cauſce the Baron de Molac to give the affault, who being 
beaten off, Colonel dx Berdet fell on, and he being likewiſe repulſed, with a greater 
favghter than the other, the Engliſh without delay ſtormed it on the other fide, and 
a valiant Squadron of Gentlemen renewed the aſſault on the other 3 and though Mar. 
tin Frobiſher, onz of the Engliſh Colonels, and Colonel Treſcane, one of the French 
Commanders, were killed in the firſt fury of the aſſault, yet the Defendents being over- 
come more by their. own wearineſs, than the valour of their Enemies, were at laſt, af- 
After many ter two hours reſiſtance, all cut in pieces, without ſtirring one foot from the defence 
aſzulis the - Of the Rampart, upon which they tought deſperately to the laſt man, and that with 
croifil are all ſo much loſs to the Aﬀailants, of whom there were ſlain that day: above fix hundred, 
- A and all the beſt and ftouteſt Souldiers of the Camp, that if Don Juan del Aquila, who 
of moſt remar- WaS COme very near , had marched ſtraight on , perchance the Maxeſchal d Ammon 
on ns could not have eſcaped a very great defeat, and the Fort would the ſame day have been 
Joſs ro the a> loſt and recovered 3. but he ſtaying for fear of the Cavalry, and quartering ſo near that 
failants, he heard: the ratling of the ſhot while the fight laſted, when he at the ſame time was 
told of the ſingular courage, and total deſtruction of his Country-men, he reſolved to 
retire the next mornings and not being followed by any body , marched away to 
Blauet without any other attempt. | 
After this the Kings forces increaſed in that Province 3 for the Sicurs de St.Lmc, and 
Mommartin, departing from' the fiege of Lao, were come thither with five Companies 
of .Switzers , three Regiments of French, and three Companies of Harquebuſiers on 
Horſe-back, who in their march having cither by force, or compoſition taken many 
weak Towns, brought the Duke of Mercer to a neceſſity of uniting himſelf with the 
Spaniards, to hinder theſe new Forces from joining with the Mareſchal 4* Aumoxt, and 
. Fort rriſt thinking of ſome enterpriſe of great importance 3 ſo that the diſguſt cealing which had 
flighted bythe been about Fort Croiſil, (which after it was taken, was by Monſieur Sowrdiac utterly 
ſlighted with great forwardneſs in the Country people) the Duke of Mercaxr reſolved 
to unite all the Forces in one body, and labour to refiſt the Kings, as he had very pro», 
ſperouſly done until that preſent. | 
In the beginning of this year there brake forth a little fire in Provence 3 the ſparkles 
whereof would have cauſed a wonderful great combuſtion in thoſe parts, if there had ' 
not been ſeaſonable proviſions made againſt the beginning of it. The Provencials and 
Gaſcons are by long and ancient emulation naturally Enemies, which reſpect not ha- 
ving withheld King Henry the Third from giving the Government of Provence to the 
Duke of Eſpernon, though he was a Gaſcon by birth, the Gentry and people of that 
Province were ſo incenſed at it, that it was neceſſary to force them with an Army ta 
yield their wonted obedience 3 which as it was an occaſion very much to encreaſe the 
followers and adherents of the League, ſo would it have produced other miſchiefs, if 
his Brother Monſieur de la Valette, who was left. to governas his Lientenant, had not 
1 with ſingular dexterity , and mild gentle uſage appeaſed their minds, and brought 
The City and them to make more account of the merit of vertue, than difference of birth. But 
Parliament of -fter his death the Duke of Eſpernon being come thither with greater Forces than his 
able ro refiſt* Brother had, began alſo to execute his Government, and follow the War with more 
Cer Vivacity, exaRting a punQual obedience from thoſe of the Kings party, and fighting 
the Duke of yiporouſly againſt the reſt, who held part with the League, among which the Count of 
oa bongg Carſey, and the City and Parliament of Aix-which he had befieged, when they faw 
ono they could not refiſt ſo powerful an Enemy, were content to yield to the King, and for 
ave no ſupe- Him unto Monficur de Les Dignieres or Colonel Alfonſo Corſo, but with expreſs condi- 
Gy in that tjon,, that the Duke ſhould have no Power nox Superiority in that Town, ny 
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though it was promiſed them, the Duke nevertheleſs made himſelf the ſtronger, and 
(being the more exaſperated by the ill will they had ſhewed againſt him) began to 
build a Fort, which commanding the City might keep it in ſubjeQtion 3 this the Citi- 
zens' impatiently brooking, and the ſame humours reigning through the whole Pro= 
vince, they diſpatched Agents to the Court, to beſeech the King to take the Govern- 
ment from the Duke of Eſpernon, and provide another Governour. The King, who 
by reaſon of the uncertainty of his affairs, had till then diſſembled, nor at that preſent 
was willing to alienate the Dukes affetions from him, and who on the other ſide ſaw 
the diſcontents of that Province, and the troubles that were like to come, thought it 
a moderate way to refer the buſineſs to the Mareſchal 4' Anville Governour of Lax- 
guedoc, who was newly by him made High Conſtable of the Kingdom: For on the one 
ſide the Provencials being well affe&ed to his perſon 3 and on the other, the Duke of 
Eſpernon having married a Neece of his, he thought that by his prudence and dexte- 
rity, he might find a middle way, whereby both the people might remain ſatisfied, 
and the Duke handſomly remoyed from that Government 3 but after that he ſaw the 
Duke reſolved to maintain himſelf in that Office, and the Conſtable flack in finding 
out a remedy, he gave order to Les Dignieres to go, as he was wont, from Daxpbint 
into Provence, and with as much ſpeed as was poſlible, _ the Duke of Eſpernon, 
into whoſe defigns he thought he could not ſee very clearly. Les Digmieres ready to 
make uſe of Arms, and enclining to ſatisfie the Provencials , having drawn together 
ſeven thouſand Foot, and twelve hundred Horſe, marched without delay, to paſs the 
River Durance , and to enter hoſtilely into the Province againſt the Duke of Eſper- 
20x 3 but being, come to the River fide, he met Monſieur de /2 Fin, a diſcreet man, 
verſed in the affairs of the Court, who coming from the Duke of Eſpernon, perſwaded 
him to ſtay his voyage 3 for without the tryal of War the Duke was ready to obey the 
Conſtable*'s Orders, according to the Kings intention and command 3 which Les Di- 
gnieres believing, reſolved to ſtay in the ſame quarters, not being willing to precipi- 
tate matters for the delay of a few days, which were afterwards prolonged by his 
falling ſick of a feaver, which neceſſitated him to ſtay much longer in that place, But 
though /2 Fin paſſed often between them,and went alſo to know the Conſtable's pleaſure, 
yet could no invention be found to accommodate ſo different intereſts ; for the Duke 
pretended, that by his Sword he had acquired the merit of that Government, having 
maintained it in the moſt difficult times againſt the Duke of Savoy, and againſt the 
League, at his own charge, with his own Forces, and with the blood of his own 
Brother 3 and therefore declared that he would defend it in what kind ſoever: On 
the other fide, Les Dignieres argued, that there was no reaſon to put the whole Pro- 
vince in deſperation, and make it incline to caſt it ſelf into the proteQion of the Duke 
of Savoy, or of the Spaniard 3 and that the Duke of Eſpernon had ſo many Govern- 
ments, that he might be contented without uſurping this, to the damage and preju- 
dice of the Kings affairs : and becauſe the diverſity of Religions ſtirred up their minds 
one againſt another, Les Diguieres being a Hugonot, and the Duke fincerely a Catho- 
lick, they were very ſharp upon one another 3 beſides, the one having been ſo much 
favoured by Henry the Third, and the other an Enemy who had always lived in re- 
bellion during his Reign, there uu a private enmity between them, very prejudicial 
to the publick buſineſſes they had in hand 3 whereupon the Treaty of Agreement bein 
broken, Les Dignuieres paſt the River with his whole Army in the beginning of the mont 
of May, and the ſame day there was a hot encounter between the Forces of the two 
Armies, which laſted many hours : but though the difference was not great in the event, 
yet Les Dignieres remained Maſter of the Fife, and the Duke made his retreat with- 
out receiving any loſs, carrying away many of the Enemies priſoners with him. 

But at latt the Duke ſeeing the Forces of Dawphint joined with thoſe of Provence 
againſt him, and (as he was very prudent) not ſeeing any ſeaſonable opportunity of 
forming a third party, nor no ſupport ready to which he could have recourſe for the 
preſent, having about the ſame time received the news of the revolt of Paris, and of 
the other Cities of the League, he thought it no wiſe reſolution to ſwerve from the 
Kings obedience, when others returned ſo faſt unto it 3 and therefore taking hold again 
of the Treaty of Accord, which had never been totally intermitted, he ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to the Conſtables arbitrement 3 who declared that he ſhould put the Fort of Ai 
into the hands of Monſieur de /2 Fin, and draw out his Garifons from Thoxlor, 
St. Paul, Treques and Mirebeav, till ſuch time as the King ſhould determine the manner 
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of proceeding for the future: in execution of which order, the Duke delivered the Fort 
into the hands of 1s Fin upon the tenth of May, and the ſame day Les Diguieres en- 
tered into Aix, and was received with great ſolemnity by the Citizens3 but whiles 
cheir Arms are ſuſpended in expeRation of orders from the Court, Les Digaieres ta- 
king for an excuſe that ſome of the Dukes Souldiers had taken ſome of his, and pilla- 
gcd the Country, and that therefore the Truce was broken, entered ſuddenly into the 
Fort without ſtaying for the Kings orders, and delivered it up into the hands of the 
Citizens, who with a wondrous concourſe of people flighted it ſo in two days, that 
there remained not any kind of Foot-ſteps of it z which | o—_ performed according to 
the common deſire, he having left the other places in the hands of the Count de Car- 
ſy, returned with the reſt of the Army into Dexphiut. Afterwards followed the Ac- 
eommodation with the Duke of Gxiſe, to whom the King granted the Government of 
that Province z which though it aflied the Duke of Eſpernon, yet he thought it beſt 
to difſemble the matter, reſerving himſelf to take a reſolution with the benefit of time 
and being deſirous to have it believed that the buſineſſes that had paſſed were but pri- 
vate enmities and contentions between him and Les Digxieres, though he was not 
faulty to himſelf in negleRing any means poſſible to keep poſſeſſion of that Govern- 
ment. 
——_— But in m_ , Whiles Monſieur de Les Dignieres in the beginning of September 
Briquera:, and prepares himſelf to go into Piedmont, having received intelligence that 'the Duke of 
O__ "> Savoy had laid ftrait fiege to Briqueras, he was conſtrained to do that by neceility 
paſs torelievs which he would have done by choice before. The Duke of Savoy had got together 
ir, berakes it. fur thouſand Germans commanded by the Count of Lodrone, five thouſand Italian Foot 
commanded by Colonel Barnabo Barbo a Millaineſe, and fifteen hundred Horſe under 
the conduct of Don Alonſo Idiaques, with which Body of men he reſolved to try to 
drive the French from beyond the Alps : and becauſe Briqueras was the principal place 
they held, he laid fiege before it, and afterwards having battered it with many Can- 
; Nnons, he cauſed it to be aſſaulted by Dox Filippo 'of Savoy, his Baſtard Brother 3 and 
at the ſame time a ſcalado to be given on the other fide by Don Saxcho Salina, where- 
fore the Defendents invironed on all fides, left the Town, and retired into the Caſtle. 
It was cloſely befieged without delay 3 in which interim Les Diguieres having paſſed 
the Mountains, came to relieve that place : but the Duke had provided againſt that; 
for in the narrowneſs and difficulty of thoſe ways, of themſelves ſtecp and full of Pre- 
Cipices, he had cauſed all Paſſes to be ſo ſhut up, and had ſet fo ſtrong Guards upon 
them , that after the French had made many attempts without any fruit at all , they 
were conftrained to retire, and the beſieged ſtraitned on all fides, and having no longer 
any hope of relief, reſolved to ſurrender 3 ſo upon the ſecond of Ofober they delivered 
up the Caſtle into the Dukes hands, who having freed himſelf from that impediment, - 
within a few days recovered Fort San Benedetto, which had been taken by Les Dignie- 
res in his retreat 3 and within a while the Snows fell, which put an end to the troubles, 
of this year in thoſe parts. | 
The Duke of The Duke of Nemowrs eſcaped not long before from his impriſonment in the Caſtle 
—— of of Pierre-Anciſe ; being much more cunning in ſaving himſelf, than he had been wary 
the Caſtle of jn avoiding the dangers of impriſonment : for having a certain Servant that had an ex- 
Pirie A"6'ſ®* tream long and thick head of hair , which ſometimes hanging down covered all his 
face, he found means to have a perruque made like it very ſecretly , and knew how 
to manage his bufineſs ſo ſubtilly , that one morning having put his Servant into his 
bed, and covered him in his place, he went forth of the Chamber carrying a Cloſe- 
ftool-yan, as if he went to empty it, and going haſtily, eſcaped out of the Caſtle-gate, 
hiding himſelf firſt among certain Houſes, and afterwards getting down opportunely 
into the Field, where being received by ſome few that waited for him, he came ſafe 
to Vienne in Dauphin, and there being joined with the Marquiſs his Brother, conti- 
nued to make War in favour of the League, and above all, to infeſt the Country, and 
trouble the Inhabitants of the City of Lyons, with which (beſides publick buſineſſes) 
he had a private enmity : but his, and his Brothers weakneſs, and their want of mo- 
ney and adherents, would not ſuffer them to do any great mater. ; 
The year was ſhut up with an hainous fa&, dangerous beyond all belief, and which 
was like in an inſtant to have ſubverted all that had with ſo long pains been viRtori- 
ouſly atchieved 3 for the = being returned to Paris from the War of Picardy, upon 
the Seven and twentieth of December , whilſt having alighted from his Horſe, he, in 
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one of the Chambers of the Lowvre, ſaluted the Knights, who being elected to receive 
the order of the St. Eſprit upon New-years-day, were come to do their wonted obey- 
ſance to him , a young Merchant named Fehan Chaſtel, born in Paris, being got into 
the ſame room with the train of the Sicur de Ragny, and Montigny, in the action the 
King uſed, Rtooping to imbrace one of thoſe Knights, ſtruck him with a knife in the 
face, thinking to ſtrike him in the throat : The blow being diverted, as it were by a 
T—_ Hand, hit him in the lips, and having met with the hindrance of his teeth, 
de but a ſlight inconſiderable wound. At the commotion of the by-ſtanders, the 
oung Merchant having dextrouſly let the knife fall, mingled himſelf in-the crowd, 
darn. to get out of the room undiſcovered 3 but being known by many, he was in- 
ſtantly ſeized on, and whilſt every one tranſported with a juſt indignation would fu- 
riouſly have-fallen upon him, the King commanded that the MalefaGtor ſhould not be 
hurt 3 and having cauſed him to be delivered into the Cuſtody of the Grand-Prevoſt 
de Þ Hoſtell, he was by him carried to priſon, from whence being put into the Power 
of the Parliament, and examined with the wonted forms, he freely confeſſed, and af- 
terwards ratified his qonfeſlion when he was tortured , That he was bred up in the 
Schools of the Jeſuites, and had often heard it diſcourſed, and diſputed, that it was 
not only lawful, but alſo meritorious to kill Henry of Boxrbox, a relapſed Heretick, 
and Perſecutor of the Holy Church , who falſly appropriated to- himſelf the Title of 
King of France ; wherefore having afterwards fallen into hainovs and abominable ſins, 
even to the attempting to lie with one of his own Siſters, he fell into ſo great deſpair 
of baving Gods forgiveneſs, that he choſe to execute-that fa, which he believed to 
be of incltimable merit, to free him from the horrour and puniſhment of his offences 3 
that he had imparted his deſign unto his Father, who had cffeQually diſwaded him 
from it, but that being more effeRually moved by an inward Spirit,he had at laſt reſol- 
ved it, and attempted to perform his reſolutionz that having in his private confeſſion 
conferred about it with the Curate of St. Andre in the City of Paris, he was by him 
(though ambiguouſly) confirmed in his intention, ſo that after long contriving , he 

had choſen that place, and time to put it in execution. | 
As ſoon as he had made this confeſion, they preſently ſent to lay hold on his Fa- 
ther, Mother, and Siſters, with the Writings that were in the houſe, among which 
there was nothing found conſiderable, fave a Confeſſion written with his own hand, 
wherein he had ſet down his fins, to confeſs them to the Prieſt, which for the moſt 
part conliſted in wicked and beaſtly difſoluteneſs Burt the ill will the Parliament bore 
unto the Jeſuites, (the firſt Authors and continual Fomenters of the League) added 
to the conjectures drawn from the confeſſion of the Traytor , who ſaid more than 
once that he learned that DoQrine from them, was the cauſe that their Colledge was 
ſuddenly beſet, and that ſome of them were led to priſon, and the Writings which 
every one had in his Chamber diligently ſearched, among which in the Cloſet of Fa- 
ther Fehaz Guigxard born at Chartres, there were many Writings found which taught 
the DoQtine, praiſed the murther of the late King, perſwaded the killing of the pre- 
ſent, and contained many other ſuch like things, with odious Epithets 'and Attributes 
given to thoſe Princes, and many others. They likewiſe proved many things of that 
like nature, ſpoken in the fury of the War by Father Alexander Hye a Scotch-man 3 
and others not very unlike, ſpoken in the ſame times, by Father Feban Guerat Maſter 
in Philoſophy, and the ordinary Confeſſor of this Feban Chaſtel y wherefore after ma- 
ny debates in the Parliament, the Counſellors at laſt agreed in this ſentence, That Fe- 
ban Chaſtel being bare-head, and bare-foot, before the gate of the Cathedral Church, 
ſhould abjure the DoQrine which till then he had believed, and confeſs the enormity 
of that parricide which he had attempted, and then be put into a Cart, and his fleſh 
| Pulled off with pincers in the four principal places of the City, and being broughe to 
the place of execution, his right hand ſhould be cut off, holding the ſame knife where- 
with he had hurt the King, and finally that he ſhould be dragg'd in pieces by four 
horſesz that the Jeſuites, as well thoſe that were profeſſed, as the others not profeſſed, 
ſhould be as Enemies of the Crown, and of publick tranquillity, be baniſhed out of the 
whole Kingdom, their goods and revenues diſtributed to pious uſes, and all French- 
men prohibited to ſtudy or converſe in their Schools 3 that Father Fehan Guigard 
ſhould be condemned to the Gallows, and Father Fehan Gueret 3 and Father Alexander 
Haye perpetually baniſhed from all places under the dominion of the Crown 3, that 
Pierre Chaſtel the Delinquent's Father ſhould be baniſhed for Ever from Paris, and nine 
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years out of the whole Kingdom 5 that his Houſe ſtanding right over againſt the great 
Gate of the Palace of the Parliament, ſhould be razed to the very foundation, and a 
Piramide erected in the place, whercin the preſent Decrees ſhould be regiſtred, as well 
againſt Chaſtel, as againſt the Company of Jeſuits z the Mother and Siſters of the Cri- 
minal were let at liberty. 

To this decree of the Parliament, the Divines of the City being met together in Cars 
dinal Gondi's Houſe, added a Declaration, whereby they determined, that the DoGrine 
which taught to kill Princes was Heretical, prodigious, and diabolical, and gave ex+ 
preſly in charge to all men of Religious Orders, to acknowledge and obey King Heyry 
the Fourth as their lawful Prince, and Lord 3 and that in their Maſſes, and Cano- 
nical hours they ſhould inſert thoſe prayers, which were wont to be ſaid for the ſafcty 
of the moſt Chriſtian Kings of France. In the end of the Decree they intreated the 
Cardinal, as Biſhop. of that City, to beſeech the King in the name of them all, that he 
would ſend a new Embaſſy to the Pope, to hinder by his reconciliation, the imminent 
and manifeſt danger of Schiſm. This was procured by the Cardinal himſelf, . who be- 
lieving he had apprehended the Popes mind , deſired to give the King a fair colour 
and occaſion to try again to get his benediQion. | 

In this condition of affairs began the year 1595, the firſt buſineſs whereof after the 
King was cured, was the promulgation of the Edit in favour of the Hugonots. They 
at the Kings Converſion, had not only been much moved to their hopes loſt of ha- 
ving a King of their own Religion, and of obtaining by that means, that' it might be 
the chief in the Kingdom , and that the Catholicks ſhould be reduced/to be but by - 
permiffion 3 but they had alſo begun to waken new thoughts, and praCtiſe new de- 
ſigns, to unite themſelves more cloſely to one another, and to provide themſelves a 
new Head. For which having turned their eyes upon the Duke of Bowillon, they per- 
ceived that he, as a moſt prudent man, was very backward to ſeparate himſelf from 
the Kings proſperous fortune to follow the uncertainty of new, and not well grounded 
hopes 3 and therefore he protracted buſineſſes that he might take fome counſel from 
the maturity of time. The Marefchal 4? Anville likewiſe, who in former times would 
have readily imbraced that occafion, at that preſent was little inclined to fide with 
them 3 for being already old without Sons, (for thoſe he had were unfortunately loſt) 
newly married to a young Wife, out of a defire of iſſue, and as concerning the reſt 
of his fortunes, firmly eſtabliſhed in his Government of Langzedoc, was not like to 
adventure himſelf upon new deſigns, and put that into the arbitrement of fortune, 
which with ſo much pains, and ſo long patience, he had attained among the difficul- 
ties of a thouſand dangers 3 -wherefore they had neceſſarily ſet their thoughts upon 
the Prince of Conde yet a Child, who living at St. Fehan 4 Angely with his Mother, 
was bred up in the rites of their Religion 3 but the tenderneſs of his age, and the many 
accidents that might happen before he could come to mans eſtate, held the whole Fa- 
ion in ſuſpence and trouble 3 wherefore ever and anon, making meetings and afſem- 
blies, ſometimes at Rochel, and ſometimes at Saxmrwr, ſometimes at St. Foy, and ſome- 
times at Montauban, and not abſtaining to ſpeak high injurious words againſt the King, 
calling him an ingrateful man, and one that did not acknowledge what they had done 
for him, and threatning not only to forſake him, but alſo to take that Crown away 
from him, which they profeſſed (though without reaſon) that they had gotten him, 
they put jealouſic and trouble into the mind of the King himſelf, who by long expe- 
rience knowing their humours, and what they might contrive, and put in execution, 
doubted not only that they would alienate themſelves from him, but that before he 
could abſolutely conquer the forces of the League, they would ſtir up War againſt him 
otherwhere. And though he had gained one Morlas an Hugonot Miniſter, born in 
Bearne, and not Rotten, another born in Piedmont, ſubtil men, of great-authority and 
eloquence, who diſcourſing ſeverally, among thoſe of their Religion, concerning his 
Converſion, exhorted the party not utterly to loſe their confidence, but expe the be- 
nefit of time, making profeſſion that they were privy to ſome ſecret deſigns of his3 
yet he feared theſe arts would not be ſufficient to bridle the violence of ſome new 
dangerous inſurreRion. | 

This Doubt which had retarded his Converſion much longer than the neceſſity of 
his affairs required, had alſo made him yield to many things which were contrary to 
his own Genizs, and inclination 3 for he had declared the Mareſchal 4* Amville High 
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gations, that he might confirm him to his devotion, and Jeprive the Hugonots of the 
hopes of having him- He had likewiſe preferred the Viſcount de Twrenne before the 
Duke of Nevers, in the marriage of the Heireſs to the State of Boxillovy, whereby he 
had attained that Dukcdom, and now he imployed him in the War upon the Confines 
of the Low-Countries, to divert his thoughts, and ingage him in long buſineſſes, far 
from the Countrics poſſeſſed by the Hugonots 3 and finally deſiring to get the young 
Prince of Conde out of their hands, and in ſome part to {weeten the bitterneſs which 
they generally had received at his Converſion, he thought of cauſing that Edie to be 
proclaimed and ratified, in the Parliament, which Hemry the Third had made in favour 
of them, in the year 1577. which was much better regulated than all the reſt, 

It was a very hard matter to get it to be received in the Parliament, where the 
debates were very long and diverſe; for by how much the more dexterouſly the King 
laboured to proceed in the buſineſs, leſt he ſhould diſcontent the Pope, and put him 
into an ill opinion of his inclination 3 ſo much the more ardently did many of the 
Counſellors oppole it: and the King not being willing that either the Chancellor, ot 
any other ſhould go in his name to defire it, the firſt Preſident Harlay and Preſident 
de Thou, who knew his intention, had much ado to perſwade the reſt (who thoughe 
they did as they ought) to conſent unto the promulgation of it. But in the end, 
© the Counſellors whom the King had confirmed -through favour, after the reducing of 
the City, and particularly Lazare Coqueille formerly a great Stickler, and a Miniſter 
for the League, deſirous to ſhew themſelves leſs ſharp and ſevere in what concerned 
the Hugonots, leſt they ſhould ſeem to perſevere in their old opinions, laboured fo 
far, that the Decree was received and proclaimed 3 though neither did this publica- 
tion much ſatisfhic the Hugonots, with whom the King, both by _ of his paſt Ob- 
ligations, and preſent need, proceeded mildly, and kindly, endcayouring to remove 
ſuſpicions out of their minds, and confirm them by good uſage to his devotion, and 
knowing by his long converſing with them, the poverty of many of the principal Hu- 
gonots, and the narrownels of the condition they were in, and being certain that the 
Heads and Incendiaries being taken away, the poor common people would be abun- 
dantly contented with quietneſs, and ſecurity, he procured that many Deputies ſhould 
be ſent from ſeveral places, to treat of the affairs of that party, the moſt part of which 
he afterwards gained to himſelf, with gifts, penſions, and promiſes, ſo that by mild 
and gentle ways, he inſenſibly cook away the pulſe and ſtrength from the whole par- 


fion of ſo much blood been able to weaken, 

The ſecond action of this year was the Kings reſolution to denounce open War 
againſt the King of Spainz for though in the beginning of the year before, the Duke 
of Boxillon, united with Count Philip of Naſſaw, had taken ſome weak Towns in the 
County of Heinault, and in the Dutchy of Luxembourg, that was rather an incurſion 
than a formed War, and partly by reaſon of the ſharpneſs of the weather, partly for 
want of money, they quickly retired, having alſo received no ſmall loſs from Count 
Charles his Army in their retreat 3 but now the King had determined to proclaim open 
War, and turn all his Forces againſt the States of King Philip. This reſolution to many 
ſeemed ſtrange and unſeaſonable, conſidering that the King of France was fo troubled, 
and ſo unſecure at home, that he had no need of forcign contentions 3 they ſaw the 
Kingdom ſo exhauſted of men and moneys, and fo tired and worn out with Civil 
War, that they knew not which way he would be able to ſuſtain the weight of a Fo- 
reign War 3 and recalling to memory. that the King of Spain, without hazarding at 
all his own affairs, had in times paſt troubled, and little lefs than conquered the King 
himſelf in the heart of his own Provinces, and in the midft of his Forces, it ſeemed to 
them a ridiculous thing, that now with his Forces ſtill divided, and diſcords till burn» 
hg in his State, he ſhould dare to think of offending the States of the Catholick King 
fcunded upon the Baſis of ſo great a Monarchy 3 wherefore they ſhould have thought 
itmuch more to the purpoſe, for the King to have endeavoured by ſome tolerable 
conditions to attain Peace, than to proyoke and ftir up War, ſo much the more, by 

. the vanity of a publick Declaration, 2 | 
| ue 


no 1577, 
ty 3 but if the Kings incredible want of monev, and his own nature, frugal in expen- : 
ces, together with the hard-auſterity of Monſieur de Roſny, who then manag'd the * 
Finances, had given this remedy liberty to dilate it ſelf more amply, thoſe that are | 
well yerſed in the Kingdom, believe that a few years of ſuch ſweet poyſon would have : 
extinguiſht that faRtion which ſo many years of deſperate War had not with the effu- 
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1595: But the Cauſes that moved the King were very powerful ; for he foreſaw that the 
Cauſes that gyertare of a Foreign War would help to cloſe the wounds of a Civil War, as skilful 
Hove 35, Chirurgions are wont with ſeaſonable Cauteries to divert the hurtful humours that 
to proclaim corrupt and infe& our Bodies; He knew'there was nothing that could move the French 
bo more to a Reconcilement and Re-union, than the appearance of a War with the Spa» 
| niards, the natural Enemies of their Nation'z he defired the War might no longer 
carry the name of a Civil War for Religion, but of a Foreign one for intereſt of State, 
and that in the flame of this Controverſte between Crown and Crown, the yet remain- 
ing ſparks of the League might be extinguiſhed 3 he knew that howſoever he ſhould 
ſtill have the Catholick Kings forces againſt. him, which fince they. could by no means 
be avoided, it was leſs hurtful to have them open and publick, than treacherous and 
diſſembled : He thought the Princes confederate with the Crown of France would have 
much leſs caution in lending him favour and affiſtance in the War, between the Spa- 
niards ard the French, for matter of Empire, than between Frenchmen and Frenchmen, 
whether they were real or feigned for matter of Religion : He conſidered that nothing 
would more pleaſe, nor ſatisfie the Hugonots, than War againſt the Spaniards, in 
which they being imployed with their utmoſt ſpirits, their minds might be withdrawn 
and diverted from the thoughts of new defigns 3 beſides all theſe cauſes, having made 
a League offenſive and defenſive with the United Provinces of the Low-Countries, 
with a mutual obligation of concurring jointly in War, and hoping to draw the Queen 
of England and ſome of the Princes of Germany into the ſame confederacy, it was ne- 
ceſſary to imploy his forces in ſome enterprize of common profit and conveniency in 
Flanders, and the County of Bowrgongne, and being defirous to do it for his own re- 
putation, and to intereſs the other Confederates, he judged the Declaration of the War 
to be very proper to ſtir up the minds of his SubjeQts , and to neceſſitate the forces 
of the Confederates: But above all being again to treat of his Reconciliation to the 
Apoſtolick See, and knowing he ſhould have all the power of the King of Spain againſt 
him, he deſired to have him known for his open Enemy, and that he and his Mini- 
fiers might not be admitted to that deliberation, as being excluded, and excepted by 
the publick and open War, which ſhould yet be between the Crowns and if the minds 
of great perſons, among ſo many intereſts of State , are ſometimes alſo moved, and 
driven by paſſions, the old perſecution he had ſuffered from the Catholick King, ſtir- 
rcd up and-ſpurred on by the fo late danger, .in which he was like to have loſt his life, 
by the ſuggeſtions of perſons whom he eſteemed to be dependents upon that Crown, 
had perchance ſome part in this reſolution 3 for the execution whereof upon the Twen- 
_ —y ticth day of Fanxary, he- cauſed a Declaration to be publiſhed, and the ſame to be pro- 
Henry the LV. claimed by Heraulds in the Towns upon the Conhnes, wherein after having related all 
22ainſt Spain TÞE injuries done by the King of Spain unto himſelf, and the King his Predeceſſor, 
to be proclzi- imputing alſo the aCt lately attempted againſt his perſon to the ſuggeſtion of his Cham- 
ralds in all the PionS3 he denounced open War againſt him by Land and Sea, took away all Commerce 
Confives. between the two Nations, and permitted his Subjects to invade, ſpoil and poſſe(s the 
States under the Dominion of that Crown. 
King Philip King Philip anſwered this Proclamation about two months after with another Wri- 
aniwero che £108 Wherein reckoning up the benefits and ſupplies lent to the moſt Chriſtian Kings, 
his Declarati- his Confederates and Allies, he declared and proteſted, that he would not break the 
on abour -w0 peace which he had with the moſt Chriſtian Crown, and the good Catholicks of the 
" Kingdom, but perſevere in their affiſtance, and defence, to the end they might not be 
oppreſſed by the Prince of Bearne, and the Hugonots his Confederates, and commanded 
all his Subjets not to moleſt or hurt thoſe French, that ſhould follow the Catholick 
party in the Kingdom, giving order on the other fide to his Governours and Com- 
manders, to defend his Countries, and likewiſe to offend the Prince of Bearne, and his 
adherents. | ; 

This Declaration was ſlow, but ſo were not the preparations 3 for not only in Fla 
ders Count Charles his Army was recruiting, to enter upon the Confines of Picardy in 
the Spring, but alſo Hernando de Valeſeo Conſtable of Caſtile, and Governour of the 
State of Milan, was preparing a great Army in Italy, to march into Boxrgongne, and in 
Spain new Forces were raiſing, that they might ſend new Supplics to Dow Juan «1 
Aquila in Bretagne , as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit 3 the like preparations wee 
made in France, Holland, and England, fo that the courſe of this year ſeemed on all 
ſides likely to prove formidable and bloody. . 
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In the mean time, the King, cured of his hust, had celebrated the ſolemnity of the 1594» 
Knights of the Holy Ghoſt ; among the Ceremonies whereof, he renewed his Cath of 
living and dying a Catholick, and of defending Religion, and afterwards with great Ambaſſadors 


The Venetian 


ſent to con- 


pomp and demonſirations of honor, he had received Vincenzo Gradenigo, and Giovanni A 70 £00, 
ings aſſump- 
to the 


Delfino, Ambaſſador of the Venetian Senate, who came to congratulate his afſumption 
to the Crown, and Pietro Dodo, that came to reſide in the place of Giavanni Mocenigo, 69%. 20h, 
who, for the ſpace of ſeven years together, had made his refidence with him, and the ceived with 
King his Predecefſor 3 having, with exceeding great praiſe of ſingular prudence, ma- Rea nemo 
naged the moſt weighty buſineſſes in the ambiguous revolutions of paſt affairs. honor, 
The firſt ation in the War of this year, was the taking of Beaune, a principal Town 
io the Dutchy of Boxrgogne, wherein ſome of the chief Citizens having begun to muti- 
ny from the year before, to put themſelves under the Kings obedience, the Duke of 
Mayenne, who had a ſpecial jealouſie concerning the affairs of that Province, ( as be- 
ing his own particular government ) went ſpeedily , at his return from Loraiz, into 
that City, where, having found buſineſſes all in a combuſtion, he cauſed fourteen of 
the Citizens, which ſeemed to him more inclined to an alteration than the reſt, to be 
impriſoned in the Caſtle, and having removed that difficult ſcruple, he, in all things 
elſe, ſought to appeaſe the generality of the ,Citizens, without uſing any kind of ſc- 
verity 3 He endeavoured to make them underſtand , that he was about to conclude 
the general peace, with the Popes conſent 3 and therefore it would be much more ho- 
nourable, much more advantageous to them, to be included in the general agreement, 
than to compound by themſelves, and forſaking him, who had alwayes governed 
them gently, refer themſelves to the uncertain diſcretion of a new Governor , with 
which reaſons thinking he had ſetled their minds, he left a good Garriſon in the Ca» 
ſtle, and a convenient one in the Town, and went with ſpeed to Dijon, where he fear- 
ed ſome inſurrection, no leſs than in other places 3 but being advertiſed, that after his 
departure, there had been new tumults at Beaene, he would needs return to. provide 
againlt them, and began to contrive how to fortific both the Town and Caſtle, which 
being not to be done, according to the deſign of Carlo Bonavextara an Italian Engineer, 
without pulling down ſome principal Monaſteries, and a great many private houſes to 
the very ground,'the Citizens oppoſed itz ſhewing the Duke, that it was no time, to 
come to {o precipitate a determination 3 but he , cntring by this oppolition into a © 
greater jealouſic of their inclinations,reſolved to proſecute the Fortification, and brought 
iu a greater ſirength of Soldiers, which were diſtributed into ſeveral parts of the 
Town, to bridle the People, and to ſecure thgn to his devotion 3 and having given-con- 
venient order for theſe things, he departed, to overſee the reſt of the Province, and 
ſecure other places, believing he had ſufficiently provided againſt that danger 3 but the 
- Citizens, exaſperated by the pulling down of their houſes, and by the impriſoning of 
the chief of them, reſolved to uſe their utmoſt force to deliver the City to the Mareſ- The Ciinens 
chal de Biron, who, with Two thouſand Switzers, Four thouſand French Foot, and he Dirtaks of 
Twelve hundred Horſe, was come into thoſe quarters in the month of Fanary Sgagu eas 
wherefore, having ſecretly invited him, and ſetled the Rene, that he ſhould pre- refit. de Bi 
ſent himſelf at the Gates of the City upon the fifth of February, they , upon the ſame 7%» Zone 
day, as ſoon as it was light, took Armes, and running up and down -the ſtreets with the Kings obe- 
white Scarfs, began to cry gut, For th? King 3 to which the greater part of the common #4icnce. 
people anſwering, 7aques Richard, one of the Plot ran to that Gate, which alone was 
wont to be kept open, and letting down the Portchlliſes that were on the inſide, ſhut 
out the guard of Soldiers, who negligently and cqreleſly guarded the Rayeline; then 
many others running thither arm'd, they made thermſelves Maſters of the Gate, driving 
out the ſoldiers that were upon the guard, who, having fortaken the Raveline to fave 
themſelves in the Fields, were, by the Country-people ( no leſs exaſperated than the 
reſt ) miſerably defeated and diſperſed. At the ſame time Guilliaume Alleſan, and M+- 
chel Richard , two other contrivers of the buſineſs, ran to the houſe of the Sieur de 
Montmoyon Governor of the Town, and ſuddenly made him priſoner, having killed 
Guillermin a Colonel of Foot, and ſome other Captains that were with him and Carlo 
Boaauenturs the deſigner of the Fortifications ( who, in his own defence, had wound- 
ed Aleſan, and many others) being almoſt ſtoned by the fury of the people, could ſcarce, 
by the diligent care of ſome, be carried alive into the common Gaol. The Gate and 
the Governor being taken, the next work was to maſter the Quarters of the Soldiers, 
who, though divided in different places, had fortified themſclyes there from the be- 
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beginning of the tumult 3 in which combuſtion the City being all in an hurt y-burly, 
and even the,very Women and Children betaking themſelves to Arms, they began to 
fight in many ſeveral parts of the Town with vatjous and bloody events: In the 
mean time came the Mareſchal de Biron, who had delayed longer than the Citizens had 
appointed, and being entered into the Town with his whole Army, the Soldiers, who 
were no longer able to make reſiſtance, yielded, faving their goods and perſons; and 
he, with very great and unuſual ſeverity reſtraining his ſoldiers from pillage, appeaſed 
the whole tumult that night. The next day fiege was hid to the Caftte, which, be- 
ing battered with Twelve pieces of Cannon, after Three thouſand fhor, and having ' 
held out Two and forty dayes, furrendred it ſelf into his hands: 

The Baron de Senecey, with the City of Offonne followed the example of Beaune ; 
for, he having been Ambaſfador to the Pope, and having found there was no hopes, 
either from! Komre or Spain, of fuch Supplies as were neceſſary to uphold the enter- 
prife, and having diligently informed the Duke of Mayenne of it, and exhorted him (in 
vain) to imbrace peace, he took a reſolution, and ſubmitted himfelf to the Mareſchat 
de Biron, upon condition to keep the Government of thar place. | 

The: Citizens of Antun reſolved to do the ſame 3 but becauſe that Town was 
guarded with a good Garriſon, nor could the inclinations of all be founded withour 
evident danger of diſcovery, the Heads of the deſign determined to call the Mareſchat, 
and not to make any ſtir at all till he was at the Gates 3 one of which being kept by 
them, they had reſolved ro open to him; wherefore be being come ſecretly into the 


- Suburbs upon the eighth of May at night, the Mayor of the Fown, who had under- 


taken to bring him in, with great filence cauſed the Gate to be opened, into which a 
Captain entering firſt of all with Five and twenty Cuiraſfiers and Fifty firetocks, quick- 
ly made himſelt Maſtcr of that Poſt 3 and having ſent word that the Paſs was ſecure, 
the Sieur de Sepiereand the Marquiſs of Mirebeau entered, after whom followed the 
whole Army, which'being drawn up in the open ſpace between the Walls and the 


houſes of the Town, was divided into four parts, which took poſſeſſion of the fireets 


of the City four ſeveral wayes: One of theſe having fallen upon a good number of 
Soldiers, which, according to the Military cuſtom were going Patroxilles, thexe began 
a furious confli& in the dark, at rhe tumult, whereof all the Guards being wakened 
and in Arms, as likewife all thoſe Citizens that were not privy to the buſinefs , they 
continued with various uncertainty fighting alt the night, tilt day being broke, every 
one perceived that the City was poſſeſſed by the whote Army 3 whereupon, all laying 
down their Arms, and hiding themſelves&n houfes, Biroz cauſed a pardon to be pub» 
liſhed through all the Streets, and having plundered the Soldiers of the Garriſon, and 
ſene them forth of the Town, it xemained without further harm under the Kings obe- 
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The affairs of Boxrgongne being in this condition,the Conſtable of Caſtile having paſt 
the Mountains with Eight thouſand Foot,and Two thouſand Horfe,had croffed through 
Savoy, and was come into the Franche Comte , where, being united with the Duke of 
Mayenne, who, with Four hundred Horſe, and a Thouſand French Foot was gone to 
meet him, recovered Fawnevillet (which they of the King's party had quitted_) and re- 
ſolved without delay to befiege Vezx; in which Town the Sieur de Tremblecourt was 
with Four hundred Foot, and 60 Horſe 3 nor was it very hard to take it, becauſe his 
weakneſs would not ſuffer him to make any great reſiſtance : whereupon the Duke of 
Mayenne, who, as a Soldier of greater experience, commanded in Military matters , 
having cauſed a Battery to be planted, made an open breach within few hours , and 
the Sieur de Tremblecoxrt not being obſtinate to make a vain' defence, reſolved to 
retire into the Caſtle, and expe relief from the Marefchal de Biron. But he could 
not receive the affiſtance that was needful intdue time 3 for the Marefchat being at the 
ſame time called by the Citizens of Dijon, reſolved to attend that as the more impor- 
tant occaſion 3 ſo that the Sieur de Tremblecowrt not being able in a weak place to reſiſt 
the Forces of a whole Army, was conſtrained to ſurrender the Caftle. 

But the Citizens of Dijon, having declared themſelves unfeafonably, ran a very great 
hazard of being ſupprefſed ; for the Viſcount de Tavanes who governed that Province 
as the Duke of Mayenne*s Lieutenant, being advertiſed of their intention, drew all the 
neighbouring Garriſons together with infinite celerity 3 and while the chief Citizens 
ſtood perplext , and irrefolute, whether or no they ſhould call the Mareſchal de 


Biron , for fear of being ſcacked, Tavanes appeared with a conſiderable force to 
enter 
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enter into the City 3 but that being denyed him by the people already up in Arms,he 
turning towards the Caſtle, was willingly received by the Governor of it : There, af- 
ter having refreſhed and ordered his men, he cauſed an hundred of his ſtouteſt Horſe- 
men to alight, and placed them in the front of the Squadron, and then incouraging his 
men to fight gallantly, marched down in order the common way, to enter the paſſage 
towards the Market-place, where, being encountred by the Townſmen in Arms, there 
began between them a ſharp and obſtinate fight, which laſting ſtifly from the morn- 
ing till it was far of theday, ſome of the Heads of the people, taking a reſolution in 
neceſſity, determined to ſend for the Mareſchal de Biron, who, having already many 
dayes expected that opportunity, hovered up and down about thoſe quarters. But, not 
being able to bring the Army with that celerity, which ſo ſudden an exigent required, 
the Mareſchal having left order, that the Cavalry ſhould follow him with all ſpeed,en- 
tered into Dijon with onely Sixty Gentlemen towards the evening 3 at whoſe arrival 
the Citizens recovering courage, who not being able to reſiſt, were already reduced into 
a corner of the Town, and then the whole Army coming up ſucceſſively one part after 
another, Tavaxes not willing to loſe the Caſtle , while he contended obſtinately to 
get the Town, reſolved to retire thither, and leave the poſſeſſion of the Town unto 
the Army 3 wherefore, making the Rereguard of his Squadron face about , he drew 
off ſoftly, and ſtill fighting, got ſafe into the Fortreſs , the day being quite ſhut in 3 
but leaving it to the care of the wonted Governor, he retired himſelf into the Caſtle 
of Talan, a' little diſtant from the Town. The Mareſchal was reduced into a great 
ſtraight, his Army not being ſufficient to divide it ſelf and beſiege both Caſtles 3 and be- 
cauſe he feared the Duke of Mayenne, and the Conſtable of Caſtile, having diſpatched 
at Vezu, would come ſtraight to Dijon, he ſolicited the King by redoubled Meſſengers, 
to advance into Bowrgongne, whither the greateſt weight of arms was already incli- 
ned. | | 

The King had ftaid at Paris longer than he had at firſt intended ; for Preſident 
Feannin being come unto him, they had great hopes to conclude the lately renewed 
Treaty of Agreement, which afterwards was prolonged many dayes 3 for not onely the 
King was backward in granting conditions, by reaſon of the proſperity of his affairs in 
Boxrgongne ; but alſo the Duke of Mayenne, according to the variation of hopes vari- 
ed alſo his determinations, and without proceeding further, would have had a Truce 
eſtabliſhed, to expe (as he ſaid) the Popes reſolution , and (as the Kings faid ) the 
reſolution of King Philip; and finally, the revolt of thoſe Towns having hapned on the 
- one fide, and on the other, the Conſtable being come, the Treaty diſſolved without 
concluſion and the King having left the Prince of Conti to govern Paris, and with 
him the Count of Schombergh to counſel him, was come to Troyg upon the thirticth of 
May, to draw his Army together in that place, and to march thence whither need 
ſhould require. Thither the earneſt defires of the Mareſchal de Bironz came unto him, 
who ſolicited him to march ſpeedily to Dijonz wherefore, without interpoling any de- 
lay, he, with the Troops that were with him, having left order that the reſt ſhould 
follow, took his way, with all haſte, toward Bowrgongne., having with him the Count 
of Auvergne, the Duke ds 1a Tremonille, the Marquiſs de Piſany, the Count de Torigny,the 
Chevalier 4 Oyſe, the Marquiſſes of Treſxel, and Mirepoix, and the Sieurs de Chiverny, 
Liancourt, Vitry, Montigny, d' Inteville, and de la Curee, 

Being come to Dijox upon the fourth of ne, he preſently gave order, that both the 
Caſtles ſhould be beleagured, ſetting the Count de Torigny to beſiege that of the City, 
and the Baron of St. Blancard, Brother to the Mareſchal de Biron, to take in the Caſtle 


of Talan; but becauſe to ſhut up the Caſtle round about was a work of many da es, all 


the Infantry not being yet come up ( which could not march fo faſt as he had done ) 
the King reſolved to advance with the major part of Cavalry towards the Spaniſh 
Camp 3 for, having intelligence , that the Conſtable had caſt two Bridges over the Ri-, 
ver Saone at Gray, to vaſe all his Army at once, and come to raiſe the ſiege of the Ca- 
ſiles, he hoped to foreſlow him, till ſuch time chat all his men were come up, and the 
Trenches brought to perfe&tion. The Duke of Mayenne had likewiſe, partly with rea- 
ſon, partly with authority, partly by entreaty perſwaded the Conſtable to advance to 
recover the City of Dijon, telling him, that the Mareſchal de Biroz's Forces were much 
inferior to his, and that the Caſtles, in which the ſum of affairs conſiſted , afforded 
them a very ecafie way to drive out the Enemies 3 and though the Conſtable ( a Lord 
vi high birth, and great riches, but ſmall experience in the affairs of War ) was 
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very unwilling to do it, yet his confidence in the, Dukes prudence and valor, and his 

not knowing that the King was fo near, had induced him to yield unto it 3 where- 

fore, having paſſed the River the day before with his whole Army, he had quartered 

himſelf in the Villages on this fide of the River, eight Leagues from Dijon. Things 

being in this condition, and neither the Conſtable, nor the Duke of Mayenne knowing 

of the Kings being come, he, without lofing time, upon the ſeventh of Fwne in the 

morning departed from the City with Twelve hundred Gentlemen, and Curaſſiers , 

and Six hundred Harquebuſiers on horſ-back , and gave order that all ſhould march 

toward Luz, he being to break his faſt that morning at the houſe of the Baron of that 

Town, and to ſtay there for ſome intelligence of the Enemies moving : Luz fiands up- 

on the confines of Boxrgongne, and of the Franche Comte, four Leagues from Gray,and 

as much from Dijo 3 ſo that he was in the way between the City and the Spaniſh 

Camp, between which and Gray there was nothing but the current of the River ; As 

ſoon as the King was come to the place appointed , and not meeting that intelli. 

gence he expeacd, to know what the enemy did, he ſent forth the Baron 4* O/- 

ſonville, with Sixty Light-horſe, to diſcover and to bring him back the certainty of all 

The Baron things 3 and he, reſting his men, and refreſhing his horſes at leaſure, gave order, that 
any > at three of the clock in the afternoon all ſhould meet at Foxtain-Francoiſe , a village 
ciſcover the upon the edge of his confines, there to diſpoſe of themſelves according to the infor- 
ws thy is mation he ſhoald receive. It was not yet noon, when he and the Mareſchal de Bj- 
—_— ron, with Three hundred horſe went that way to be upon the Rendevouz firit of all, to 
retire, order and diſpoſe the Forces as they came one after the other, but when he was two 
miles from Fontain-Francoiſe, he ſaw three Horſemen come full gallop towards him, 

who brought word, that the Baron 4* Ofſoxville being, charg'd with Three hundred 

Horſe of the League, was forced to retire, not having been able to diſcover any thing, 

and that he deſired relief, that he might be able to withſtand the greater Forces of the 

enemy 3 The King not knowing w—_—_ believe, whether the 300 Horſe were the ene+ 

mics Vanguard, or elſe but ſome party hat was ſcouring the Campagne, ſent forth the 


Mareſchal de Bzron, and the Baron de Luz, and the Marquiſs de Mirabeau followed by 
60 horſe, to ſuccor Oſſonville, and to know matters more certainly z who, advancing at 


=o _ a large trot, out of haſte to recover Ofſonille, as ſoon as he was out of Fontain-Frans 


eoing tore Coiſe, diſcovered a Troop of 60 light-horſe which were upon the ſteep of the hill, juſt 
—_ mr upcn the way that led to S. Seine, a village that ſtood upon the great Road which 
!-, puts: a led ſtraight to the River Saoxe 3 wherefore he reſolved (without doubting) to charge 
Troop of the then, and to advance to the top of the hill , from whence he thought he might diſ- 
valry toflight, cover all the Countrey : nor was it hard for him to obtain his intent 3 for the light- 
horſe received the charge without oppoſition, and left them the hill free, which, as 

ſoon as he was gotteff upon, he diſcovered the whole Spaniſh Army 'at a diſtance, 

which marching in its ranks,was coming to quarterat S.Seine, ſtanding in a Plain,which 

on the right ſide is bounded with a hill, and on the other is covered with a Wood 3 

wherefore, being defirous to carry back certain news of the quality and order of the 

enemy, he reſolved to advance, that he might have means difſtinaly to obſerve the 

march and order of that Camp 3 but he was no ſooner deſcended into the Plain,when 

he ſaw the enemies Three hundred Horſe, who having routed and purſued Offon- 

ville, came reſolutely towards him : The Marcſchal knowing himſelf inferior in ſtrength, 

thought to retire without doing any more, giving the Baron de Luz order to make a 

ſtand in the Reer with twenty of his men , and endeavor to detain the enemies, if 

they ſhould come up to moleſt him 3 which the Baron courageouſly performing, their 

tury came upon his back with ſo much violence, that being overthrown with his horſe, 
 and'fourof his men flain, who gallantly faced about, the reſt were conſtrained to gal- 
agar lop away: Wherefore, the Mareſchal being likewiſe forced to face about towards the 
withour bis Cnemy, fell in furiouſly to diſ-ingage the Baron, who, having freed himſelf from his 
heg®-piece> 5 horſe, and much more difficulty from the enemy, had got over a ditch and came to- 
the head, Wards him with his Sword and'Piſtol in his hand: The encounter was very ſharp and 
furious in the beginning 3 but the Mareſchal who fought without a head-picce, being 

wounded with a ſlaſh in the head almoſt at the very firſt, and ſome of his men being 

ſlain and trampled under foot by the fury of the enemy, he began, by reaſon of the 

inequality of the Forces, to be in extream danger of being defeated 3 yet was he not at 

all diſmaid,nor did he ſlacken the ardor wherewith he fought, being accompanied by the 

Baron &Ofſonville, who again was joynced with him,and the Baron de Laz,who was m—_ 
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nately gotten again on horſe-back , till at the ſame time there appeared out of the 
Village, and out of the Wood cight Squadrons of the encmies horſe, which ſeparating 


themſelves from the Army, came a round pace towards him 3 wherefore, having ſome- 


thing repreſſed the firlt violence of them, who charged him hilt, he turned his bridle, , 
and rallying his men, began to retire, galloping to get to Fontaine-Francoiſe, where he | 
believed the King to be already come, with all the reſt of his Forces: But the hour 


aſſigned for the Rendezvous was not. yet come, wherefore the King, though he had 
with him onely Two hundred horſe of the Nobility, and fixty Harquebuſiers on horſe- 
back that were come up before the reſt z and though he.had rio other Arms on but 
his back and breſt, yet was he neceſſitated to advance, and reccive the Mareſchal de 
Biron, who was hotly purſued at the heels by a much greater number of the enemies. 
The firſt Troops of the League were led by Loxis 4 Hudan Sieur de Villers , and 
Captain Giovan Battiſta _— a Milaneſe; the firſt one of the Duke of Mayenne's 
field Mareſchalsz the ſecond, Licutenant of the Conſtables Light-horſe : the other 
French Troops were commanded by the Sicur de Teniflay, and the Baron de Tianges, 
and the Italian and Bowrguingnon Light-horſe, by Don Roderigo Bellino, and the Marquilſs 
de Varambone. An hundred Carabines marched firſt to begift the charge, and after the 
other Squadrons followed the Duke of Mayenne, with a body of Gens 4 Armes. The 
King was put upon a neceſſity of fighting with all this fury of the enemies, and his 
Forces being not yet'come up, he cloſed upon the right hand with the Dukes de 1 
Tremonille, and d* Elbeuf, the Baron de Termes, and the Sicur de 1a Curee and, upon his 
left hand the Mareſchal de Biron, though weary and wounded, with the Baron of O/- 
ſonville and Lux; and with the Marquiſs de Mirabeau. Monſieur de Villers with his 
Squadron charged that part where the Mareſchal de Biron wasz and Gtovan Battiſta 
$ anſoni fell upon the other where the King himſelf was 3 but with different fortune , 
though they tought with equal courage on both ſides3 for Monſieur ds Villers at laſt 
beat back the Troops of Ofſunville and Lux, and forced the Mareſchal to retire as far as 
Fountaine-Francoiſez but on the other fide where the King was, new Troops of Gen- 
try and Cavalry coming up ſtraglingly every minute, who, having heard the danger 
he was in, advanced with all pothible ſpeed to aflift him'; Sanſont was killed with five 
wounds, and his horſe being routed and diſperſed, were driven back, even to the laſi 
Squadron of the enemy 3 Nor could the Sicur de Villers proſecute the victory on his 
fide; tor having received a ſhot in his arm, he was likewiſe conſtrained to retirez For 
all th's the King's danger lciſened not, for the Baron de Tianges and the Sieur de Te- 
mſſay advanced with freſh and numerous Squadrons to charge, and the ſame did the 
Marquiſs Varambone , and Roderico Bellino, in that place where the Mareſchal de Biron 
fought 3 ſo that being very much inferiour in number, their men wearied, and their 
horſes haggled out and tired, they were almoſt in a certain danger of being overcome z 
yet the King, with his voice even hoarſe, and with the example of his own valour , 
encouraging every one 3 and the Mareſchal ye Biroz all bloody, and covered with ſweat 
and duſt, charging deſperately among the firſt, they prevailed ſo far, that each fighting 
b:yond his own power, and above his own ſtrength, they gave time to the reſt who 
were upon the way to come upz amongſt which ,” the firſt were the Count of Au- 
vergne, Monſieur de Vitry, and after them the Count de Chiverny,the Chevalier 4*Oyſe, 
and the Monſieur 4' Inteville ; At the arrival of theſe (after whom the whole Army 
was believed to follow ) the Duke of Mayenne cauſed the Troops to withdraw from 
the fight, and the King ſeeing it was no time to think of any other ſafety than what 
courage afforded, followed them with a gallant skirmiſh to the Plain and Wood of 
S. Seine, where they met the Spaniſh and German Infantry, which advancing valiant- 
ly in two diviſions, came to give their charge : when they appeared, the King drew 
back his bridle, and the D of Mayenne having rallied all his Horſe into one great body, 
made ſhew as if he would charge him : but the King's Troops were already arrived ; 
whereupon the number of the Cavalry was not much different, and the Conſtable of 
Caſtile riding up to the head of the Army, commanded his men to make an halt, being re- 
ſolved not to hazard all his Forces, and all the Franche Compte to the danger of a Battel : 
wherefore, it being already late, the King began to retire with a gentle pace toward 
Fontaine-Francoiſe and the Enemy, though at firſt, to conſerve their reputation, they! 
made ſhew that they would follow - him, retired alſo without doing any thing elſe. 
The Spaniards lay that night at S. Seize, the King's Forces at Fountaine-Francoiſey 
and his own perſon at Lux, having that day run one of the greateſt dangers that 
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fell him in all the revolutions of the paſt Wars 3 in which he ought to acknowledge 
his ſafety, no leſs to his own valour, than the courage of thoſe were with him, among 
which, after Biren, the principal praiſes were given to Marquiſs Je Mirabeau, the Count 
de Grammont, and the Sieur de la Curee: In this encounter, which fame publiſhed to 
be much greater than the truth, there were kill'd about forty on the Spaniards fide, 
and of the King's above ſixty 3 the wounded were many more, nor fewer were the 
number of thoſe that were taken priſoners on both ſides : each party laboured to draw 
the fame of the vitory and the honor of that day unto it ſelf; the paniſh Commanders, 
becauſe the number of the ſlain and priſoners were greater on the Kings ſide ; the 
French, becauſe they remained Maſters of the field, and likewiſe of the dead bodies, 
and becauſe they made the enemies retire to their very quarters. But that which con- 
firmed the vicory on their ſide, was, the determination of the Conſtable, who, having 
heard from the Priſoners, that the King himſelf was there, and had been in the fight, 
reſolved (though the Duke of Mayewne laboured much to the contrary) not to paſs any 
further; and the next morning having cauſed his Army to repaſs the River, went to 
lye in 4 place of advantage, having Gray behind his Camp, and the obſtacle of the Ri- 
ver before it. The og. aa the next morning with all his Cavalry , toſee which 
way the Enemies would move, and being come to the hill from whence he diſcovered 
the Plain, and the Village of St. Seine he ſtood there a long time in Battalia,not ſeeing 
the retreat of the Spaniards, in reſpect of the Wood, and of the oppoſite hill; nor 
would the King, being without his Foot, in a various Country, full of advantageous 
places, and not well known unto his men, put himſelf intothe danger of falling into 
ſome great Ambuſcado z but it being already paſt noon, the Sieur de Tremblecourt, and 
a* Ofſonville, with a few horſe, went up to the very entry of S. Seine, where certain 


Peaſants that were working in the Fields told them of the retreat of the Army, where- 
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of having ſpeedily informed the King, he advanced at a round trot to fall upon the 
Enemies Rere 3 but he found that already they were all fafely paſt the River, and the 
boats taken away , upon which they had made two» Bridges 3 wherefore, having 
ſcowred and beaten the wayes along the banks of the River, he returned that night 
to his quarters at Lwx, and the next morning went to Dijon to haſten the Siege of the 
two Caſtles. # | 

The Duke of Mayenne on the other ſide, not having been able to perſwade the Con- 
ſable to ſtay beyond the River, began to intreat him, to let him have ſome number of 
men, wherewith he might go and defend his own in Boxrgongne 3 but neither was it 
poſſible for him to obtain that z for the Conſtable, who was come onely to defend the 
Franche Comte, thought he had done enough in recovering Vezx, and all the other 
Towns the French had gotten poſſeſſion of, and would no more put himſelf to the ar- 
bitrement of fortune, ſo much the rather, becauſe his want of experience.in Military 
matters, made him very much to fear, every ſmall encounterz and though he had a 
great Army about him, he thought not himſelf ſecure from the celerity and courage of 
the King of France; beſides the continual Treaty the Duke of Mayenze held of ma- 
king his peace with the King, rendred him ſuſpeRed to the Conſtable, and to all the 
Spaniſh Miniſters, nor would they truſt any thing of moment to his fidelity : where- 
fore ( ſeeing him(ſclf deſtitute of all ſuccor 3 and that the Conſtable, being grounded up- 
on good reaſons, was not like to change his reſolution) he determined at laſt to cloſe up 


P* the treaty of agreement, and ſo much the rather, becauſe he was advertiſed by his A- 


gents at Rome, that the Pope manifeſtly inclined to the Kings abſoJution 3 and therefore 
having ſent the Sieur de Ligzerac to Dijon; he concluded upon theſe terms 3 That he 
leaving the Spaniſh Camp, ſhould retire to Chalons, upon the River Saone in the ſame 
Province of Boxrgongne, where, without ufing Arms, he ſhould expect the event of the 
deliberation at Rome z and that on the other ſide, the King ſhould not any way moleſt 
him, nor any of his followers, nor ſhould attempt any thing upon Chaloxs, and that in 
the mean time, while the Advertiſements came from Italy concerning the abſolution 
of the King, the difficulties ſhould be ſmoothed, and the conditions agreed upon, where- 
with the Duke ſhould turn unto the Kings obedience. This truce or ſuſpenſion of 
Arms being eſtabliſhed, the Duke ( making as if he had a minde to relieve the Caſtles 
of Dijon) departed from the Conſtables Camp with the French troops, and went ſtraight 
to Chalons, where preſently the Kings Deputies arrived to conclude the agreement, 
and he gave order to the Viſcount de 7avanes and the Goyetnor of the Caſtle of Dijon, 


to ſurrender both the Caſtles without delay. p 
ut 
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But the King having diſpatched that enterpriſe, reſolved to go into the Franiche 
Compte , to attempt ſomething again the Conſtables Army, and with Seven thou- 
ſand Foot, and Tw6 thouſand Horſe marched towards the River Saonue. The Con- 
ſable lay ſtill at Gray, thinking it a very convenient place to hinder the paſſing of the 
River, and to.turn which way ſoever the French Army ſhould move; which being 
quartered at S. Seine, fought all the banks for many dayes, without finding an oppor- 
tunity to paſs 3 but, it being already the month of Fly, and+the waters of the Some 
very much fallen 3 by reaſon of the time of the year, the Sieurs de Tremblecourt, and 4? 
Ofſonville, who attempted all manner of means to paſs, found that the River was ford- 
able in a certain-place about thtee miles from Gray, which was guarded onel, by One 
hundred Spaniſh firelocks 3 wherefore, upon the eleventh of Fly in the morning they 
appeared upon that Paſs, with Two hundred Curafſhers, and Five hundred Harquebu- 
fiers on Horſ-back, and began to try the Ford where the River was ſhalloweſt. The 
Spaniſh firelocks oppoſed them, and bravely reliſting, hindred the Enemies paſſage 
with their utmoſt power 3 but having no more Ammunition then what they carried in 
their Flasks, after they had fought for the ſpace of half an'hour, they wete neceſſitated 
to retire 3- at which, the French taking courage, paſſed reſolutely to the other Bank 
of the River, arid after them the Count 4 Auvergne, and the Mareſchal de Biron with 
Five hundred Horſe more : The news of the Enemies paſſing was already come to the 
Spaniſh Camp, and the Foot that had fought there, murmuring at the unskilfulneſs of 
their Commanders, who had left them without Ammunition, retired towards their 
Quarters, when Hercole Gonſaga advanced with the firſt Squadrons of Horſe to beat 
back the French, and make thern repaſs the River, being not believed to be many in 
number z but having found the truth to be different from what they thought, after the 
firſt volley he could not withhold his men from yielding to the greater number, though 
he fighting valiantly, and ſharply rebuking thoſe that turned their backs, did the Office 
of a very gallant Commander. Cavalliere Lodovico Melzi followed with another 
Troop of Horſe, and having avoided the incounter of the firſt, who precipitately ran 
away, fell in couragiouſly to oppoſe the enemy 3 but the French were ſo much ſtronger, 
there coming up new Troops of Horſe every miriute to reinforce them, that it was 
not poſhble for him to ſtop their fury , but being routed and difperſed, fell foul upon 
the laſt ſquadron of Horſe, wherewith Don Alfonſo Idiaques came to ſecond him , in 
ſuch manner, that the Squadrons minglirig confuſedly with one another, being juſtled 
and diſordered by the violence of thoſe that fled, they that came up to charge, began 
likewiſe to run away without ſtop in which flight, it being neceſſary to pals a great 
Ditch full of water -and dirt, to come to the quarters of the Army, the diſorder proved 
great, that niany precipitated themſelves into the Ditch 3 and many,not to incur the 
danger of being thrown down and trampled undet foot, fell into the power of the 
French 3 among which, Do# Alonſo Idiaques, his horſe having fallen under him, was 
unfortunately taken priſoner by the Sieur de Chaxliot, and was fain aftetwards tocom- 
pound for a ranſome of Twenty thouſand duckets. The French ſeeing the Conſtable's 
Infantry drawn up on the other fide of the ditch, ſtopped their purſuit, and ſtayed for 

-the King; who, having paſt with all his Army, lodged in the ncareſt Villages two 
miles from the Enemies Cam 

By theſe two great diſorders the Spaniatds gave the King of France liberty to 


paſs 3 for there was no doubt, but if the Foot that guarded the Paſs had been morein . 


number, and better provided with Ammunition, they would have hindred the firft 
that came over, in reſpe& of the difficulty of the paſſage, and the height of the banks 
of the Rivers and after they were paſt, if all the Cavalry had advanced in otder to 
beat them back, it is moſt certain, they would either have totally defeated them , or 
made them repaſs to the other fide of the River : but coming up diſorderly, and in a 


manner ſcatteringly, they gave the French opportunity to conquer, and put themſelves 


in danger of being utterly cut off; and therefore knowing Soldiers cannot endure thofe 


raſh runnings out of the trenches of Camps, without order or conſidetation,at every litt'e 


call of a Trumpet; and that which the inexpert count boldnefs and reſolution, they, 

with very good reaſon call raſhneſs and ignorance. 

, But the King of France his paſſage, made with ſo much fortune ot valour, produced 

little effect 3 for the Conſtable keeping himſelf in his wonted quarter excellently for- 

tified , and placed between Gray and the current of the Sore, the King not having 

power to force it;and not being in a condition to affault it, went on the other {ide to _ 
| incurbhons, 
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incurſions, and ſpoil the Country, and ſpent the time without recciving any fruit, ſave 
that Beſaucon, a Town no way firong nor tenable againſt his Army , to free it- ſelf 
from danger, compounded for many thouſands of Duckees. In'the mean time the 
King's Camp was full of many dangerous diſeaſes , whereof, being in an enemies 
Country, and in the exerciſe of Arms, there died very many, among which -was the 
Count de Torigny, who had the Offce of Field-Mareſchal : For which reaſon, and be- 
cauſe there came every day ill news from Picardie, the Cantons of the Switzers inter- 
poſing as common friends, and particular Protetors of the Franche Compre, the wont- 
cd neutrality was eſtabliſhed in that Province, which the King going out of, went to 
Dijon, and the Conſtable Velaſco having lett part of his Army, returned with the reſt 
to his Government of Mzl2x. | 

At Dijon, the buſineſs of the Hugonots Kill troubling the King, and he deſiring, for 
his own ſecurity, and for the Pope's ſatisfaQiqn, to get the Prince of Conde out of 
their hands, cauſed a Petition to be preſented by the kinſmen of the Princeſs his Mo- 
ther, wherein, relating in her name the imputation that had been laid upon her, of ha- 
ving been privy to the death of- the Prince her Husband, and the ſentence that had 
been given againſt her by Judges that were not competent , nor capable to ſentence 
her, they demanded, that ſhe, having till then been kept in priſon, at $. Feban d' An- 
gely, the King diſanulling the firſt ſentence, would be pleaſed to grant, that the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, a natural and competent Judge, might hear her cauſe, and, having diſ- 
cuſſed the proofs, give ſentence upon it : to which Petition the King anſwered, That 
if the Princeſſes Kinſmen would oblige themſelves to put her into the power of the 
Parliament of Paris, he would diſfanul and make void the ſentence that had been given, 
and would refer the caſe to the aforeſaid Parliament, into whoſe power the Princeſs 
was to be delivered within the ſpace of four months. This ſerved for a colour and 
excuſe to take away ſuſpicion from the Hugonots, to deprive them of power to detain 
the perſon of the Princeſs and of her Son. And the King ſent the Marquiſs de Piſani 
toS, Fehan, who, though. the Hugonots murmured at it, brought them both away to 
Paris, where the Princeſs having declared, that ſhe would live for the time to come in 
the Catholick Religion, was abſolved by the Parliament of that imputation that had 
been layed againſt her 3 the Prince of Conde remaining not only in the King's power, 
but inſtructed and bred up in the Catholick Religion. 

The Duke of Montmorancy came likewiſe to the City of Dijon, and there took poſs 
ſeſſion of his Office of Canſtable 3 the Hugonots being thus deprived of thoſe props, 
wherewith they had deligned to uphold themſelves. The Pope was by theſe lively 
effeas very much confirmed of the King's ſincerity, who alrcady was wholly ayerſe 
from them, and wholly intent to ſecure the State of Religion within his obedience 3 
He ſhewed the ſame inclination by the ſtrict orders, and particular Commiſſions which 
he had given to reſtore the uſe of the Maſs in all thoſe places from whence it had 
been taken3. and he laboured continually in ſeeking means to reſtore the eſtates of the 
Clergy poſſeſſed by others, which, by reaſon of the difficulty of the matter, proved ve- 
ry hard and troubleſome for the Loxds and Gentlemen, who, in reward of their ſer+ 
vices had obtained them, and had already. poſſeſſed them a great while, could hardly 
be brought'to leave them without equivalent recompences 3 which, by reaſon of the 
number of the pretenders,and the narrowneſs of affairs, . in a time of ſo great diſtraQti- 
on, it was not pollible to ſatisfiez yet the King, with infinite patience and dexterity 
ſtudied how. to compoſe things, ſo that if he could not altogether, he did at leaſt in part 
fatishe the Clergy, thopgh.ot neceſity many of the principal of them could not be abs 
ſolutely contented 3 but diſcreet perſons commended both the King's inclinations, and 
dexterous -manner of findipg a way- to'compoſe intereſts that were ſo oppolitely dis 
verſe and repugnant. -' | 

Theſe _ brought. by fame unto the Court of Rome, did opportunely promote the 
King's intexclts 3 but muck more were they helped on by the contrary circumſtances, 
which troubled the mind of $he Pope, and of that Court 3 for Schiſm was in a manner 
totally ſetled 3 the Parliament continued diligently to hinder, that none ſhould go ſue 
for Benefices at Kome, and whoſoeyer procured any by ſuch ſutes, did not certainly ob» 
tain the poſſeſſion of them'3 the King, by ſome one of the great Council, did ſtill dif- 
patch Spiritual Oeconomies to the Biſhopricks,and other curcs of Souls that were vacant} 
the name of the Apoſtolick Sec ſeemed to be utterly forgotten 3 and the King's Forces 


proſpering , it was doubted he would demand Abſolution no more 3 the —_ of 
evers 
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Nevers having, aid publickly at his departure , that they ſhould not look to have any 1595- 
more Ambaſſadors fent to Rome : wherefore though the Treaty was ſet on foot again 
by means of Cardinal Gondi, and that 4* Offat continued to treat with Sanneſio, and 
with Cardinal 4/dobrandino ,| yet the Pope fearing the miſchief that was imminent, 
and conſidering the examplepf other States that had withdrawn themſelves from the 
obedience of the Apoſtolick See was wonderful anxious, by reaſon of the danger of 
this diviſion. To this was added the Kings confederacy contracted with the States of 
Holland ;, and the League which was ftill in treaty with England ; whereupon it was 
doubted that ſo near confederacy being made with Hereticks, Religion would in ſome 
t be injured by it. That which the more inciced the Pope, was the ſharp War made 
y the Turk in Hwngary ; for being conſtrained to think of the progreſs of the common 
Enemy on that ſide, he deſired to appeaſe the tumults of France, that he might turn 
all his Forces for the maintenance and benefit of the Common weal of Chriſtians 3 for 
all theſe reaſons being reſolved within himſelf to condefcend to the Kings benediction, 
to which he thought himſelf obliged in Conſcience, he began to think of ſoftning the ,,, tops 
 Catholick King and therefore befides ſatisfying him in all his demands, he refolved fends his Ne- 
to ſend his Nephew Gioven Franceſco Aldobrandino into Spaint under colour of treating Form & over 
of the affairs of Hungary, but withal to negotiate the abſolutlon of France , to w dobrandino inte 
he laboured to bring the King of Spain gently, by ſhewing that he depended much 377% *25reat 
upon his conſent : In the mean time by f means of Monſieur & Offat, he ſecretly let «f Hmnge y, 
the King know that things were already ripe, and that if he ſent new Miniſters to treat, Jn 219 ve ohe 
the abſolution perchance might be concluded. - = tion. 
The King deſirous to reconcile himſelf fully to the Church, thought at firſt to ſend 
a gallant Embaſſy ; but being informed of the Popes intention, who defired that the 
bulineſs ſhould paſs privately, and with terms of very great ſubmiſſion, he determined 
to ſend only Faques Davy Sieur du Perron, who ſhould treat of matters together with 
a Ofſat, being alſo deſirous in caſe the buſineſs ſhould not take effect, that the manner 
of treating might not make it the more eminent and remarkable. Theſe men ſeaſon + 
ably making uſe of the conjunQure 'of preſent affairs, managed the Kings intentions 
modeitly and dexterouſly, ſhewing no leſs the proſperouſnels of his enterprizes, which 
at laſt had gained bim the whole Kingdom 3 than his Piety and moſt ardent' affetion 
towards Religion, from whence proceeded his infinite patience, hardened to bear fo 
many repulſes as had been given him by the Pope. But thoſe that were well verſed 
in the affairs of the World, gave looſe rcins to their difconrſe concerning, thoſe very 
things which much troubled the Pope, and ſaid freely through the Court, that in the 
end the Kings patience would turn into fury, and that having ſubdued his Enemies, 
and made himſelf a peaccable Maſter of his Eſtate, ie was to be doubted he would care 
but little to reconcile himſelf to the Pope, or rather it was to be feared, that with a 
dangerous Schiſm in the Church of God, he would attempt to revenge fo many paſt 
injuries and perſecutions 3 and upon theſe points they repeated and alleadged thoſe 
reaſons, for which it was juſt and convenient to receive and ſatisfie him t The Pope 
being between two contrary reſpeQs,one not to alienate nor offend the Catholick King ; 
the other not to loſe the obedience of the Kingdom of France, went very warily, and 
endeavoured, that time, the courſe of things, patience and dexterity,might unlooſe 
that ſo difficult and fo dangerous knot : He knew that thoſe that took part with the 
King of France had reaſon on their fide 3 that at length there was enough aid, and 
enough done , to aſſure the ſincerity of his Converfion , and that by ſtanding firm 
againſt ſo many repulſes, he had merited the pardon and reconciliation of the Church: 
but on the other fide he doubted the Spaniards might upbraid him, that they had been 
more conſtant, and more jealous Defenders of the Majeſty of Religion than he , and 
he thought it very hard to alienate King Philip an ancient and confirmed Defender of 
the Church, for a Prince, which, till then, had ever been an Enemy, and a Perſecu- 
tor of itz to this was added, that the merits of the King of Spain towards the A 
ſtolick See, and the many enterprizes he had done for the ſervice of Chriſtendom and 
of Religion , had gotten him ſo great authority in the Roman Church, that it ſeemed Monſignor 


not fit for the Pope to determine a matter of ſo great conſequence, without his liking ——_ 
and conſent. C: ment the 
Seventh loſt 


Bue whilſt the Pope dexterouſly protracts this determination, the Kings Forces gain- Buiend; and 
ing every day greater power, and greater fame, conſtrained him to come to a conclu- clemen the 
Gon 3 and the words of Monſignor Serafino wrought _ upon him 3 who —_ = + gg 

rre _—_ 
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often with: him, and, \according to his wonted liberty, mingling jeſts with ſerious mat- 
ters, being asked by the Pope what the Court faid abont that buſineſs 3 anſwered, That 
it was now a common ſaying, that Clement the Seventh bath loft England, and Clement 
the Eighth would loſe France : which conceit having pierced deeply into the Popes mind 
ſpurred on by the evidence of reaſon, and the effectual ſollicitations of the Venetian 
and Florentine Ambaſſadors, he determided to take his reſolution upon his Nephews 
relation, who aſſiired him that in Spain mens minds were no longer fo ardent as they 
were wont to be in the affairs of France, and that being exceedingly exhauſted of 
money, and weary of the War, they would make no great ſtir at the determination 
of Rome, though they yet ſhewed perſeverance, defrring that the reſolutions of his Ho- 
lineſs might be protrafted for ſome few days more, out of a defire to betrer their 
own conditions, than out of any hope they had that/the King of France at Haſt ſhould 
not obtain abſolution : wherefore the Pope taking courage, after he had oftentimes 
felt the pulſe of the Duke of Saſſa, the Spanifh Ambaſſadour, upon that point, he at laſt 
could not but tell him, that the taking a courſe about the affairs of France could no 
longer be deferred, and that therefore he was reſolved to hear the opinions of the Car- 
dinals about it, to the end that with their advice he might determine what ſhould be 
thought moſt convenient; The Duke of Seſſa believed that the, Pope would hear and 
gather the Votes of the Cardinals in the ,wonted Confiftory, and in the wonted man- 
ner, and knowing that many of them depended upon the wilt of the Catholick King, 
and that many others of themſelves diſſented from the King of France his Abſolution, 
did not argue much upon that particular , becauſe upon a diligent ſcrutiny of the 
Votes, he was of opinion: that the Abſolution would not paſs in the Conliſftory, and 
he was certain the Pope would not do contrary to what the plurality of Votes ſhould 
determine : But Clement, who would not refer a thing of ſo great weight, managed 
till then with infinite dexterity, to multiplicity of opinions, which if they ſhould be 
laid open, would appear to be guided with particular intereſts and reſpeds, after he 
had brought the Catholick Kings Ambaſſadors not to refuſe that the buſineſs ſhould be 
put in conſultation, went not the ordinary way, but having called the Confiftory, at- 
ter he had read the Kings Letters and Supplications, declared that he would hear the 
counſel of the Cardinals about them'z yet not briefly and confufedly at one only time, 
but that they ſhould one by one come into his Chamber, where no other body being 
preſent, he would hear them privately 3 and gave them charge that they ſhould come 
tour every,,day feverally. to private audience, and to diſcourſe with him concerning the 
preſent bufmeſs, The Pope (ſhwing by this prudent manner, that he would ex- 
clude alt private reſpects, and give the Cardinals confidence to tell their opinions freely, 
without fear that they ſhould be diſcovered) reſerved unto himſelf the arbitrement of 
the determination, being able, when all had ſpoken, to declare what pleafed him bet, 
and to ſay in which opinion the major part of Votes concurred, ſo that none might be 
able to oppoſe or contradi& : and juſt ſo it came to paſs; for having firſt cauſed fo- 
lemn prayers to be made in every Church of the City, and having in himſelf ſhewed 
ſigns of profound and ſingular devotion, he, for the ſpace of many days, heard the 
Cardinals one by one 3 and: finally, being all met in the Confiſtory , he faid he had 
heard the opinibns of all the Cardinals , and that two thirds of them voted that the 
King of France ſhould be abſolved from Cenſures, and received into the boſom of the 
Church 3 and that therefore he would treat with the Kings Procurators, and in his 
Name impoſe upon them thoſe penances and thoſe conditions which he ſhould think 
moſt profitable and advantageous for the ſervice of God, and the exaltation of the 
Church. - Cardinal Marc Antonio Colonna would have contradicted, and ſtanding up, 
began already to ſpeak 3 but the Pope impoſed him filence, ſaying, Tt had been ſuth- 
ciently confulted of already, and determined with the plurality of Votes 3 and there- 
fore he did not mean that ſhould be any more put into diſputation, which had, once been 
ordered and decided. | | 

In this manner having diſmiſt the Conſiſtory, the Pope betook himſelf to treat witl 
the Kings Procurators concerning the Conditions, which already had been debated ma- 
ny days by the means of Cardinal Toledo, who though a Spaniard by birth, and a Jc- 


. ſuite by Profeſſion, yet either becauſe his Conſcience did ſo perſwade; him, or for ſome 


other reaſon ,* was favourably inclined to the Kings'affairs 3 and though he laboured 
much, becauſe the Pope would needs declare that abſotution Nyl that had been given 


| him by the French Prelates at St. Denis, and the King ſtood to have it approved and 


confirmed 
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confirmed by his accompliſhment, and becauſe many things oppoſed the publication of 
the Council of 'Trent, which: the Pope by all means urged to have 3 and moſt of all bes 
cauſe the Pope. preſſed to have the Decree made in favour of the Hugonots to be bro+ 
ken and diſanulled, which could not be done without: ſtirring up new Wars 3 yetſach 
was the dexterity and prudence of the Kings Procurators,. and ſuch the moderatian of 
the Pope, that with convenient words and clauſes all things were ſet right in ſuch 
manner, that the reputation of the Catholick See was kept. whole, and the King was 

not put into a neceſſity of new. perturbations. 64. 21] t 
"  , 1 Things being ſetled and concluded, the Pope, upon the/6th day of September, went 
with all the Cardinals in their Pontifical: habits into the Porch of St. Peter*s, where 
he ſirting in the Throne prepared for that: purpoſe, and incompaſſed with'all the Car 
dinals, except Aleſſandrino and Aragon, who were'not preſent at that ſolemnity z Faques 
Davy and Arnaud & Ofſat — in-the habit of private: Prieſts, /and holding the 
Kings Proxy in their hands, upon their knees preſented: the petition' ta the. Secretary 
of the Holy Office, which being publickly read, the-Segretary'iftanding at: the faot of the 
Throne, pronounced the Popes Decree, which contiining the narrative-of the whole 
buſineſs, did appoint and ordain that Henry of Boxrbon, King of France and Navarre, 
ſhould be abſolved from Cenſures, and received into the boſom of the Church, being 
at that preſent obliged to;,abjure-all Herefigs held formerly .by him, to undergo the 
publick penance that ſhould be enjoined him, and obſerve the conditions eſtabliſhed 
by his Holineſs, which were theſe following : That the Catholick Religion ſhotld be 
introduced into the Principality of Bearne, and four Monaſteries of Friers and Nuns 
founded there: That the Council of Trent ſhould be received in the whole Kingdom 
of France, except in thoſe things that might diſturb it, which the Pope was willing to 
diſpenſe withal: That within the term of one year the Prince of Conde ſhould be given 
to be bred up in the hands of Catholicks: That in the diſpoſing of Benefices and other 
mattcrs, he ſhould obſerve the courſe agreed upon with the Kings his Predeceflors, 
taking away all abuſes : That Catholick perſons, and ſuch as were of exemplary life, 
ſhould be nominated unto Prelacies : That all lands and goods taken from Churches 
and Religious places ſhould be reſtored without a judicial way, and without contradi- 
ion : That thoſe that were eleQed into Magiſtfacy ſhould be perſons no way ſuſpeRed 
of Hereſie? nor ſuch as favoured Hereticks , either diretly or indire&ly, but ſuch as 
ſhould not tolerate them, ſave in what could not be done without tumult and War : 
And that he ſhould give account of his Converſion and Abjuration to all Chriſtian 
Princes. The ſpiritual penances injoined him were, That every Snday and Holy-day 
he ſhould hear a Conventual Maſs, cither in his own Chappel, or ſome other Church : 
That, according to the cuſtom of the Kings of France , he ſhould hear Maſs every 
day, and that upon ſome ſet days of the week he ſhould ſay certain prayers: That he 
ſhopld-faſt Fridays and Saturdays, and receive the Communion publickly four times 


tn the'year. 


The Procurators accepted the Conditions, and the publick ingroſſments were de- . 


manded by them 3 and then kneeling down at the Gate of St. Peter's Church, they 
with a loud voiee abjured the Herefics that were contained in a certain Writing 3 after 
which Abjuration, being touched upon the head by Cardinal' Santa Severina the chief 
Penitentiary with his Rod of Office, they. received Abſolution: at which aQion the 
Gates of St. Peter's Church were opened, the whole Church refounded with joyful 
muſical voices, and the Caſtle of St. Angelo with all its Artillery gave figns of extra- 
ordinary joy and gladneſs : the Procurators clothed in their Prelatical habits were pre- 
ſent at the Maſs in the wonted place of the French Ambaſſadors ; after which they 
went to St. Louis the French Church, where the joys and rejoycings were redoubled ; 
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the"Court and the people of Rome expreſſing infinite contentment, the one being much . 


inclined to favour the French , and the other rejoycing at the re-union of ſo noble and 
ſo principal a Kingdom. 

'The Pope deputed Cardinal Toledo Legat to the Kingdom of France; but afterward, 
whatſoever the occaſion was, having changed his mind, he appointed Cardinal Aleſſan- 
dro de Medici, he who ſucceeded him in the Papacy. The Procurators who had haps» 
pily brought ſo hard a matter, and of ſo great conſequence unto a concluſion, were 
at ſeveral,times by the ſame Pope created Cardinals, having often publickly ſaid, That 
the modeſty and prudent managery of them both had overcome thoſe infinite difficul- 


ties that aroſe in his mind about the determination of that bulineſs, 
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The news of the Abſolution was brought unto the King by 4leſſandro del Bene, dif: 
patched Poſt from Rome 3 who thinking to find him at Lyons, arrived there when he 
was already departed to return to Paris : For, haying concluded a general Truce with 
the Duke of Mayenze for three months, to the end, that the conditions of Agreemene 
might be conveniently treated of, and the event expeed of matters'at Rome, which 
went more ſlowly than was believed, the King (having fetled the affairs of that Pro- 
vince, and given way to treat an Agreement alſo with the Duke of Nemours, and his 
Brother the Marquiſs of St. Sorlin) was returned ſpeedily to Paris, to attend the buſi- 
- neſs of Picardy, where the Arms of the Spaniards made themſelves be ſharply felt : In 
which time, the Mareſchal de Bois Dauphin, one of the Duke of Mayenne's neareſt de- 
pendents ſabmitted himſelf to his obedience: And on the other ſide,the Duke of Elbeuf 
formerly reconciled unto him,had eſtabliſhed a Truce with the Duke of Mercewr for Bre- 
#apnes (© that all things in all-places inclined to fayour the Pacification of the King- 
dom, fave only, 'that on the ſide towards Flanders, by reaſon of the new War kindled 
_ with the Spaniards, there aro(e by lietle and little new occafions of pertur- 

and trouble. 'T | 
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His Book, relates the progreſs of the Spaniſh Forces in Picardy 5 the fe- 
king and recovery of Han: the ſiege of Caſtelet; the deſign of the Conde 
e Fuentes, General of the Forces in Flanders, to beſiege Cambray, the pre- 
parations for that purpoſe : To facilitate that enterpriſe, he reſolves to beſiege 
Dourlans firſt, and ſits down before it : The French Commanders on the other 
ſede prepare themſelves to relieve it ; they attempt to put in men, and come 
to a Battel; the _ get the Vifory, and the Admiral Villars is ſlain, 
., with many of the Nobility : The Conquerors ſtorm Dourlans with a very great 
ſlaughter : The Spaniſh Army beleaguers Cambray 3 the Duke of Nevers, who 
was arrived a while « rt or the defence of that Province, ſends his Son the 
young Duke of Rhetelois to relieve the beſieged, who fortunately paſſes thorow 
the Enemies Camp, and enters the Town. After him the Sieur de Vic gets 
in, and they defend themſelves conſtantly. people ill ſatisfied with the 
Government of Balagny , who gotten that Principality , -miutiny, make 
themſelves Maſters of a Gate, and open it to the Spaniards; the French re- 
tire into the Cittadel, where finding neither Ammunition nor ViGual, they 
_ are conſtrained 4” phy wet ; the Conde de Fuentes grants then honourable 
conditions. The King departing from Bourgongne, marches to relieve them, 
but comes not time enough : He conſults what is beſt to be done, and reſolves 
to beſiege la Fere 3, there fallows ant Accommodation with the Duke of Nes 
mours ard the Duke of Joyeuſe, and finally alſo with the Duke of May- 
enne, who contes to wait upon the King before la Fere. Albert Cardinal and 
Archduke of Auſtria comes out of Spain to govern the Low-Countries ;- he puts 
relief into la Fere by means of Nicolo Baſti z bat the King ſlackens not the 
ſrege for all that. The Archduke reſolves to try if he could raiſe him by diver- 
ſrov, and ſuddenly aſſaults Calais j and takes it : He obtains Guines, lays 
ſiege to Ardres, which yields for want of men to defend it : 13 Fere yields 
fo the King at the ſame time, who finding his Army in an ill — 
olves 
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ſolves to disband it. Cardinal de Medici, the Pope's Legat , arrives jn 
France, and is received there-with great. honour. An Accommodation is 
treated with the Duke of Mercceur; who artificially prolongs it. The King 
aſſembles the States in the City of Rouen to provide moneys, and ſettle the 


.- 


affairs of his Kimgdom: being indiſpoſed, he retires into the quarters ah, 
oor hy Spamards ſurprize pu cy the chief City of Pies, The ow 
exceedingly ſtricken” with that loſs, reſolves to beſiege it without delay; the 
varieties of the frege and defence are related; The Archduke marches with 6 
very potent Army to relieve that places, the Armies face one another many 4a s, 
and have divers encounters : The Archduke tetires, and the beſieged Gin Nay 
renders, The King makes an mn into the County of Artoisz but becauſe 
of the Winter and _of the Plague, e retires. A Treaty of Agreement between 
the tipo Crowns is introduced by the Cardinal-Legat';, the Deputies of both 
parties peet- af Vervins : The Duke þ Mercteur ſubmits himſelf unto the 
Kings Obedience : After ſome defficulties in reſpe# of the Duke of Savoy, 
 the' gaperal Peace 45) at laſt concluded and Publiſhed. * © IE 


a Atters of "War went not on ſo proſperouſly for the King of France 
& . inthe confines of Picardy,as in Bowrgongne,and the, Franche Comtt ; 
& for the Spaniſhi Forces ordered by Commanders of experience 
and reſolution, having found in the French either little unani- 
mity, or much weakneſs; beſides the laughter of men which 

y had happened in divers encounters, had likewiſe made them- 
d fclves Maſters 'of'many Towns and' places of importance. 

Fhe Duke of Boxillon, and Count Philip of Naſſaw, had from 

4 | the year before proſecuted the War unſucceſsfully in the Dutchy 
of Luxemburg, and made divers incurſions into it z where having poſſeſſed themſelves 
of ſome places of ſmall conſequence ,, they were ſo ſtreightened by Count Mansfelt's 

Arrny, but much more by the inundation of the Rivers, and the exceſſive abundance 
of waters, that they were necefſitated to retire, one into the City oi Sedan, the other 
by Sea into Hollaxd 3 and though the Duke of Bowillon had afterwards in the beginning 

of the year rais'd the ſiege of 12 Ferre which the Spaniards had laid, yet that was done 

rather by art, than force, and, except ſome excurſions, things were quietly. ſetled on 
that fide, | | 

But the Archduke Erneſt dying unexpectedly in the beginning of March, the Conde 
de Fuentes took the Goyernment of the Low-Countries, who full 'of Warlike Spirits, 
and deſirous to reſtore the reputation of the Spaniſh Forces, apply*d his mind with all 
diligence to reform the Diſcipline of the Militia, which he had ſeen flouriſh gloriouſly 
in the time of the-Duke of Parma ; wherefore Count Charles of Mansfelt being gone 
to ſerve the Emperour in the War of Hungary, he was left alone to the adminiſtration 

of both Civil and Military affairs , and making ufe of the aſliſtance of the Sicur de 72 
Motte, the Prince of Avellino, MoaGeur ds Roſie, and Count Giovan Giacopo Belgiojoſo, 
and Colonel de la Berlatte, old experienced Commanders, that were obſervant of Mi- 
litary, Diſcipline, he had not only quicted a great part of thoſe that mutinied for want 
of pay, but alſo reforming and re-ordering the companies of every Nation, and filling 
them up with old Suuldiers, he had brought himſelf into fuch a condition, that with 
an Army mare valiant than numerous, he might put himſelf upon the attempt of ſome 
gallant enterpriſe 3 which whilſt he was _—_ in his mind, they of the Province 
of -Haynault and of the County of Artois propounded. unto him the taking of Cambray, 
offering a good number of men, and great contributions in money as ſoon as they ſhouid 
ſce the Army encatmped.: before that City, from whence thoſe Provinces received great 
and continual damage with the interruption of commerce and the hinderance of til- 
lage. The Archbiſhop of Cambray made the ſame requeſt, who having been driven 
out from the power of that Town, \proferred likewiſe money and Souldiers, provided 
the Spaniards would attempt to recover it. This enterprize ſeemed great and mag- 
nificent to the Conde de Fmentes, as welt by reaſon of the greatneſs and ſplendour of the 
City and its Territory, as for the glory he ſhould attain thereby 3 for fince the time 


it 
| 
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it was gotten by the Duke of Alancon, the Spaniſh Forces had never had the heart to 
venture the recovery 3 and the Duke of Parma himſelf, either withdrawn by more n& 
ceſſary occaſions, or diſſwaded by the difficulty of effeQing it, had given it over. But 
if the enterprize carried with it ſo great reputation, it carried alſo no leſs difficulty by 
reaſon of the ſtrength of the City and Caſtle, of the number of the people, the riches 
of the inhabitants, the Gariſon which Monſieur de Balagny kept in it, and many othet 
circumſtances which repreſented themſelves to the conſideration of the Count, who 
though in mind he was reſolved to attempt it, did yet diſſemble it prudently, making 
thoſe preparations maturely which he thought convenient, that he might not ſtrike in 
vain. 

But while being intent upon this ation, he was preparing matters, a new Emergent 
that ſprung, up in Picardy did, with very great and reciprocal danger, haſten the motion 
of the War. Han, a conſiderable Town in that Province, was governed by the Sieur 
de Gomeron, who having in the declining of the League taken a xeſolution to join with 
the Spaniards, agreed to receive what Gariſon they ſhould think fit, not only into the 
Town, but alſo into the Caſtle to which effe& Ceccho de Sangro being come with eight 
hundred Italian foot, and Signor Olmeda with two hundred Spaniards, two hundred 
Walloons, and four hindred Germans, Gomeron though he admitted them into the 
Town, would not yet admit them into the Caſtle, fearing leſt being become the ſtron+ 
ger, they ſhould attempt to drive him out of the place 3 upon which doubt, there has 
ving paſt many letters and meſſages, at laſt Gomeron was perſwaded by Don Alvaro O- 
ſoris, Governour of la Fere, to go into Flanders, where he ſhould receive not only the 
full ſum of money that had been promiſed him, but alſo fitting ſecurity to continue 
in the Government of the place 3 wherefore he having left his Brother-in-law.the Sieur 
d* Orvilliers ard his own Mother in the Government of the Caſtle, went himſelf with 
his two younger Brothers to Antwerpe, where the Conde de Fuentes, incenſed by the 
ambiguity of his Faith, made him and his Brothers be kept priſoners, and wrote to 
Orvilliers , that if he did not put the Caftle into the hands of his Commanders, he 
would make himſelt ſatisfaction with Gomeron's head. But Orvilliers no lefs doubtful 
than his Brother-in-Jaw, (though the Mother anxious for the ſafety of her Sons, preſs'd 
him very much) could not tell what reſolution to take, but ſometimes intimating to 
the Spaniards that he would give them, the Caſtle, ſometimes treating with: the Duke 
of Longaeville, and Monſicur d' Humieres the Kings Lieutenant in that Province to 
bring them in ſecretly to ſuppreſs the Spaniſh Gariſon that lay in the Town, | kept both 
parties long in hope, till Monſieur d' Humieres proffering him larger conditions, and 
that' all the Spaniſh Commanders that ſhould be taken, ſhould -be given to him to ex- 
change Gomeron, he,refolved at laſt to adhere unto the Fretich z wherefore (the Duke 
of Longueville having been flain a while before, with a Musket-ſhot, received by chance 
in a Volley which his Souldiers gave him in honour) his Brother the Count de St. Paul, 


to whom the King had granted the ſame Government, having ſent to:the Duke of 


Boxillon to meet him at St. Quintin, reſolved to attempt that enterpriſe, though by 
reaſon of the doubt of Orvilliers his fidelity, and becauſe of the. ſtrength of the Gati- 
ſon it was thoughe very difficult. 
dering the buſine(s, and that he might effect it proſperouſly, took very great care to 
gather together all the Gentry of the Province, and all the Souldiery that was in the 
neighbouring Gariſons, ; 

In the mean time the Conde de Fuentes having ſetled the affairs of Flanders in good 
order, was advanced with cight thouſand Foot and two thouſand Horſe unto the con- 
fines to take in Caſtelet, a place built by King Henry the Second, in the time of the Wars 
with the Emperour Charles the Fifth upon the confines of the Territory of Cambray; 
and becauſe the taking of this place was neceſſary to the befieging of that City, he had 
encamped himſelf before it, and battered it with twelve pieces of Cannon, which not 
interrupting the deſigns of the French, who thought it much more conſiderable to take' 
Han, than to relieve Caſtelet, had taken the field with Four thouſand Foot, and above 
One thouſand Horſe,  encamping ſometimes in one place, ſontetimes in another, in the 
quarters about that Town., But though they diſſembled it, and made ſhew to have 
ſome other deſign, yet theig,drawing ſo near, and ſome proviſions 'that Orvilliers 
made in the Caſtle, had put Ceccho de Sangro, and the other Spaniſh Commanders in 
a jealoulie, who doubting of that which indeed was true, determined toſhut np the 
allage of thoſe ways th at went from. the City. to the * Eſplanade of the Calle, _ 
there 
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| ' arrival, Ceccho de Sangro cauſed many Cannon ſhot to be- made that way, whereby the 
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with Barrels and Earth , and made holes through the Houſes on all ſides 
their ſmall ſhoe they might gall the place that extended - it ſelf from the City to the 
Moat and Raveline before the Caſtle Gate 3 and for more ſecurity, they ſent with 


, that with* 


. 
——  . 


there being three that led thither, they drew a traverſe croſs every one 3 raifing them 
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ſpeed to the Conde de Fuentes, letting him know the (uſpition they had, and defiring . 


relief. | 

The French on the other fide, being aſſured of Orvilters his fidelity, by many of his 
Kinſmen that were in the Army, drew near betimes in the evening between the Gate 
of the Caſtle, and that *of the Town which led to the way of Noyon 3 but the Per- 
dues that lay without the works, having given the Spaniards notice of the Enemies 


French knowing that the Gariſon was advertiſed , and in order to receive the affaule, 
reſolved to enter into the Caſtle,and go down to fall upon the Town-on that fide : The 
Count de St. Pax! with all the Cavalry, and a Body of a thouſand Foot ſtood firm in 
the field : Monſieur 4' Hwmieres and the Duke of Bowilloz went into the Caſtle, where 
the difficulty of aſſaulting the Enemy appeared exceeding great 3 for the Gate of the 
Ravcline :was ſo narrow , that it forced them to go out but few at once firagling, 
and as they went forth they came upon the Eſplanede which lay open to the ſhot of 
the Town 3 wherefore they would not put themſelves in ſo manifeſt danger in the 
darkneſs of the night, but ſtaying for the morning, refolved to open the Gate of Re- 
lief, -which was walled -up,. and through it, go down without oppoſition into the 
Moat, from whence cutting away part of the Counterſcarp, they might come forth up- 
on the Flank of the Cafile, in a place that was not ſubje& to their ſhot. This they 
effected at San-riſe, and being divided into three Squadrons, each of which had One 
hundred Gentlemen compleatly armed in the Front of it, they marched* on to fall up- 
on thoſe of the Town, who ſtanding ready at their Works, received the aſſault very ya- 
liantly. The confli& was ſharp and obſtinate, fighting on both ſides with old Soul- 
diers, full of experience and valour, but the event had different ſucceſs in the three 
ſeveral places where they foughtz for Monſicur 4 Humieres being faln on to aſſault 
the Traverſe that was guarded by Baldaſſare Carracciolo and Marcello del Giudice, was 
not only oppoſed, bat after two hours fight repulſed with much blood 3 on the other 
ſide, upon the left hand where the Sieur de Seſſavelle, and Colonel 1a Croix aſſaulted 
the Traverſe guarded by Signior Olmeda, they fought with equal fortune without ad- 
vantage 3 but in the middle way, where the Viſdame of Amiens, and the Governour 
of Noyon aſſaulted Ceccho de Sangro, after they had fought a great while, (Ceccho ha- 
ving received two wounds with a Pike) the French broke through the Traverſe, and 
though they found a firm refiſtance every where, yet they got near to the Porte de Noyoy, 
which they! had deſigned to open, and bring in the Count de St. Paxl at it 3 but Ceccho 
taking a reſolution in the extremity of the danger, cauſed the houſes of' that quarter 
to be ſet on fire, which carried by a proſperous wind for him, followed the French fo 
cloſe at the heels, that it conſtrained them to retire, the lame making ſuch havock, 
that they were fain to ceaſe the afſault: It was already Noon, and the Souldiers bein 

weary: every where, ſlackned the fight 3 and yet Monſieur d* Hemieree ſeeing the wind 
turn, and the flames of the fire flie towards the Spaniards, ſet his Squadron again in 
order, and placing himſelf in the Front, went to renew the aſſault, in the beginning 
whereof he received a Musket ſhot in the head, and fell down dead upon the ground 3 
which accident abated not the courage of his men, but being relieved by the Duke of 
Bowillon with freſh Forces,they at laſt poſſeſſed themſelves of the Porte de Noyon,by which 
the Count de $2. Paul entring with the reſt of the Army, the Spaniards ftraitned on 


- all ſides , never turned their backs , but ſtill courageouſly fighting , retired into the 


--.* which they expeced from the Conde 


Fauxboug de St, Sxlpice, where having fought till night, and the relief not appearing, 
Fuentes, ordering, their Pikes, they made ſhew, 


' that they would yield themſelves 3 but the French either incenſed for the death of Mon- 


* 2 + 


*..--. caccio, were all taken priſoners, with many other Officers and Souldiers. Of the French 


| - - Were killed about One hundred and twenty Soldiers, and forty Gentlemen,among which 


fieur 4" Hwmieres, or by reaſon of their moſt ardent hatred againſt the Spaniards, proſe- 
cated the Victory without regard, and would have put them all to the Sword, if the 
deſire of recovering Gomeron had not perſwaded them to take many priſoners. Of the 
Spaniards fide there were killed about Eight hundred men Ceccho de Sangro, Baſſadaſſare 
Garracciolo, Signior Olmeds, Ferrante Nimfa, Marcello del Giudice, and Aleſſandro Bran- 


Colonel 
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Colonel Iz Croix, the Sieurs de * Bayancourt, des Maſierzs , Lieutenant to Monficur de 
Sxrville, and many Captains of Foot. Among the wounded were Colonel Liervill , 
and the Sicurs 4* Arpajon, and de Chalande. 

The Conde de Fuzntes, having received intelligence of the aſſault which his ſoldiers 
expected, left the Duke of Paſtrans at the fiege of Caſtelet , and went, with a part of 
the Army to relieve them 3 but being come the day after the fight within three miles 
of Hen, he heard the news of their misfortune, and not thinking it fit to attempt any 
thing for that time, returned to proſecute the fiege he had begun 3 whereby the French 
remaining free Poſſeſſors of the Town and Caſtle, left the Sieurs de Seſſavalle and Plain- 
ville with a convenient Garriſon in the Town, and conſigned Ceccho de Sangro, and ma- 
ny priſoners to Orvilliers, with the exchange of which he might redeem the Sicur de 
Gomeron: But the event of the buſineſs proved very different, for the Priſoners ha- 
ving ſecretly dealt with a Neapolitan, ( who, as the Sieur de Gomeron's Rider lived in 
the Caſtle,) they came to an agreement, That he, and two other Soldiers of the Gar- 
riſon , ſhould tree them out of the room where they were ſhut up, and furniſh them 
with Arms, ſo that they might unexpeRedly , not onely recover their liberty, but b 
killing Orviliers, make themſelves Maſters of the Fortreſs, The buſineſs ſucceed 
proſperouſly at firſt 3 for Ceccho de Sangro with his Companions , ſuddenly affaulting 
the Guards at noon-day, pofſefſed and locked up the Caſtle Gate but running to the 
Governors Chambtr to kill him, they found that he with thoſe about him, were alrea- 
dy in a poſture of defence. Whercupon there began a very ſharp fight among them, 
at the noiſe whereof the Commanders that hay in the Town (uſpeQing the matter, ran 
violently to the Caſtle, and tried to get in with Ladders, and fo the conflict was redu- 
ced to a third party 3 but, the Italians not having firength to reſiſt in two ſeveral pla- 
ces, made compoſition with Orvillers, by the means'of Madam de Gomeron, that open- 
ing the Gate towards the field, they ſhould ſuffer them to go out freely, and he as be- 
fore ſhould remain abſolutely Maſter of the Caſtle, Thus the Priſoners being at li- 
berty, Gomeron remained without hope of help in the power of the Spaniards and yet 
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his Mother ceaſing not to try all means to free her Son, had, with Tears, Prayers, and 


Promiſes, brought Orvilliers into ſuch a wavering doubtfulneſs of mind, that he ſeem- 

ed inclined to make a new agreement with the Spaniards 3 wherefore ſhe judging,that 

if their Camp ſhould draw near, he .would cafily reſolve to receive it, writ to the Conde 

- Fuentes , that if he came with the Army Orvilliers would deliver up the Caftle to 
1M. ; 

In the mean time the Count had battered the Walls of Caftelet, and given it a vi- 
olent a(ſault,which, though it was ſtoutly ſuſtained by rhoſe within,yet as they fought, 
the fire taking and blowing up all their Powder, the Sieur de Liramont, Governor of 
the place, was neceſſitated to ſurrender, and their goods and perſons being ſafe, he 
came forth in a ſoldierly manner 3 whereupon the Count: having diſpatched that en- 
terprize, moved with the whole Army to draw near to Han; but at his arrival, Orville 
ers, more uncertain in his mind than ever, and not knowing what to determine,open= 
ed the Gate that was towards the Town, and fled out of the Calile, retiring to Koysz 
and the Sieur de Seſſzvalle being entred with Two hundred Soldiers, began to fire his 
Artillery againſt the Spaniſh Camp, at which the Conde de Fuentes much incenſed, cau- 
ſed Gomeron tobe brought within ſight of the Caſtle, where, in the preſence of all, he 


made him to be Beheaded, and ſent back his Brothers Priſoners to the Caſtle of Ant- x 


werp, The Count, perſwaded by the heat of Paſſion, was minded to befiege the Town, 
but the next day, when that firſt motion was quieted , not being willing to interrupt 
the already intended enterpriſe of Cambray, he raiſed his Carp and marched away to 
ſpoil, and pillage the places of that Country : At the firſt arrival of his Army, Clery 
and Bray, weak Towns of that territory, ſtanding upon the River Somme, yielded with- 
out reliſtance, and to the infinite terror of the Country people, they began to plunder 
Cattel, and to ſpoil the Corn in many places 3 but the Forces were not yet in readi- 
neſs which the Provinces of Artois and Heynaxlr had obliged themſelves to contribute, 
\ and without them, by reaſon of the great circuit of the Town, and the number of the 
Defendants , *he Commanders thought not fit to attempt the ſiege: Wherefore the 
' Count, that his Army might not be idle, and to facilitate the enterpriſe of Cambray by 
ſhurting up the paſſages in many ſeveral places, reſolved to fall upon Doxrlans, a Town 
not very great, but reaſonable ſtrong, and ſituate near the contines, that ſeparate Picar- 
<y from the Territory of Combray but on T [ ex fide aboye Peronue and Cubic hs 
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Sicur dS Arancourt wasin the Town, and the Sicur de Roxſoy as Governor of the Caſtle, 
for all the places of that Province, was near the confines, are ſecured by Caſtles 3 the 
moſt part of them ſtronger by ſituation than by art, with Walls of the old faſhion flank- 
ed onely with great Towers but this, either by reaſon of the nearnefs of the dan- 
ger, or of the Governors diligence, was much bettered by Ramparts and Ravelines, 
according to the manner of Fortification of our times: The weakneſs of the Garxiz 
fon that was in the 'Fown, being very much infexiar to what need nequizcd , encouray 

ed the Count. to fer himſelf upon that enterpriſe > but though he reſolved it upon the 
Fidden, and turn'd that way without lofing a minutes time, yet could not the be 
layed, and the paſſages blocked up fo fpcedily, but that the Duke of Bowlan was ad+ 
vertiled of it, who being; taken at unawares, put in-fqur hundred Gentlemen, .and 
cight hundred Foot 3 but it was a very pemnitious Counſtl 3 fas, if be had put into 
the Fownj all the Foot that he had with him, which was above Two thouſand , he 
would ndt afterwards have been neceſhtated to atterapt with fo great a loſs to re» 
lieve itz and if he had not engaged the Genery within the circuit of thoſe Walls, be 
would have been fo ſtrong in Horſe, that by oe wayes, he might have 
forced them to riſe 3 but in ſudden occalions, the wife perſans do: not remember 
all things. As foon as thefe Forces were.entxed into the Gazriſon, which, in all, a+ 
mounted to the number of Eleven hundred Foot, and Five hundsed Horſe, the fault 
began to appear 3 for, there being no Commander of Authority, to'manage the weight 
of the defence, the Lords and Gentlemen of the Country who were there, by deſiring 
all to Command, put all things in diſorder and confuſion, fo that their preſence, which 
would have been very proper, vezy helpful in the field, proved rather deftruftive than 
ſerviceable in the Town5. And yet every one knowing it was needful to keep the Ene» 
my at a diſtance from the Walls, they betook themſelves to _ ſome of thoſe Rave» 
lines that were wichout the circuit of the Ramparts into ſo forwardneſs, as to re» 
tard the approach of the Enemy for ſome dayes 3 but the defeQ of the Garriſon ap- 
peared likewiſe in this 3 for the Gentlemen did not care to ky hand to the work, and 
x Foot being few in refpe& of the 'neceſlity, all preparations went on but 

wly. 

The Spaniſh Army encamped before Doxrlens, npon the fifteenth day of 7»ly , and 
the ſame evening Valentine Sicur de 1a Motte,who executed the Office of Camp-Maſter- 
General, going to view the place near at hand, to reſolve on which fide it ſhould be 
fitteſt to aſſault it, was killed with a Musket-ſhot in the right eye'3 a Soldier, who, from 
ſmall and low beginnings, paſſing through all Military degrees, was riſen with a moſt 
renowned fame of valour and experience, unto the eminency of the moſt remarkable 
Offices, and moſt important commands. The man whom the Conde de Fuentes des 
figned to ſupply his place, was Chriſtiex Sicur du Roſne, who, by his ſagacity, ( which 
was excecding great, ( added to the valour and experience of many years, } had got» 
ten himſelf an infinite repatation among the Spaniards 3 and by his Counſel, before all 
other things, they began to fortifie the quarters of the Army, and with Forts and Half- 
moons to ſhut up the Enemies, as well to hinder the relief that might endeavor to 
get into-the Town, as to ſecure his Camp, which was not very great, from the ſud- 
den aſſaults and attempts of the French. Theſe Works being ended, there remained 
to be reſolved, on which fide the Place ſhould be affaulted 3 for many were of opinion 
to begin with che Cafile firſt 3 and many others finding it very difficult to take the Ca» 
file, advertiſed to poſſeſs themſelves of the Town farſi, to facilitate the way to the ta« 
king of the Caſtle. But after long conſultation, a third opinion carried it, propound+ 
ed by dz Roſne, which was, that the Town ſhould be aſſaulted on that fide, where it 
joyned with the Caſtle , becauſe at the ſame time a breach might be made in the 
Wall, and part of the'defence of the Cafile taken away : The quality of the freuation 
adviſed the ſame, which (in reſpeR of the River Oyſe that paſſes there ) was more 
eafie to be made defenſible; whereby the Batterics would be the ſtranger and berter 
ſheltered from any attempt the Duke of Boxilln or the Count de 5. Paul ſhould 
make; who, it was already known, were with very great diligence drawing their 
Forces together , to relieve the Gentry which they unadviſedly ſhut up in the Tows- 
The firſt violence of the fiege met with an Half-moon without the Ramparts, that ſe» 
parated the Caſtle from the Town which, though of nothing but carth, yet being by 
length of time firmly -knit together, did lictle fear the battering of the Cannon : 
Wherefore ; Monſieur- dx Roſne having found the ſmall fruit of playing _ it, 

gan 
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began two Trenches, to approach covered from the. ſhot both of the Town and Ca* 1595; 
ſtle, and brought them within a ſtones caſt of the Half-moon 3 but while the en- | 
dants believed he would continue them to the Moat,he ſuddenly cauſed two Squadrons Y 
that were prepared ready, one Italians, the other Walloons, to fally out of them 3 who, 
ſome ſcrambling vp upon the Earth, others ' clapping ſcaling ladders againſt ic, got ſo 
quickly upou the Parapet, that they fell in pell-mell with the Defendants, before the 
Artillery of the Caſtle could hurt them. The- fight was ſhort, but valiant 3 for the 
Defendants were all ſoldiers of experience 3 and yet their heing taken ſo at unawares, 
was the cauſe, that after they had fought a quarter of an hour, being over-pow'red 
the greater number, they were forced to retire, ſaving themſelves within "the cover 
way that was without the moat of the Town. Monſicur de Roſne entering the Half- 
moon, commanded /2 Berlotte*s Tertia to cover and fortihg themſelves in that placg;har 
-ving deſigned to make uſe of that ſame Poſt to plant his Battery in it: The Walloons 
were diligent and careful in fortifying themſelves; but they.of the Town were no leſs 
ready to hinder their work for. with three'Sacres that were upon a Platform of the 
: Town, and onthe other ſide, with the Artillery from the. Caſtle, they did fo play upon 
the place where the beſiegers t, that the ſlaughter,of. them was very greatz and 
4 yet the Iralians, Spaniards, and W working by turns, the Half-moon was at laſt 
. - "made defenſible, and in it they planted ſeven Calverins, which battered the Works of 
the Caſtle;and fix Cannon that played againſt the wall of :the Town 3 inſomych,that 
having ſhot / continually for two dayes together, matters were brought to ſuch a paſs, 
that they were ready-to open two trenches: into the Counterſcarp , wherewith ap- 
proaching, they mighe advance to the aſſault. ' ' | I 
But, in the mean time, the Duke of Boxillen and the Count de St. Paxl being joyn= 
ed with the Admiral Villars, and the Forces of Normandy, were irftent upon relieving 
that placez but not ſo much for the importance of the Town, as in reſpec of the great 
number of Gentlemen that were ſhut up in it and though the Army they had was not 
©. very. numerous, yet they were confident the Gentry which they had with, them would 
 inable them to put in men and ammunition, by forcing the Guards on ſome ſide or 
other, though they were diligent, and well ſtrengthened by the Enemy. The Sicur de 
Seſſavalle's deſign was, to enter into the Town with a ' agar Foot; and Four and 
twenty Carriages of Ammunition , and at the ſame time to, make the 400-Gentlemen 
that were in Dowrlane, retire into the Army, wherein, beſides the Infantry, there were 
Twelve hundred Caraſfiers, and Six hundred Harquebuſiers, on Horſe-back 3 and be- 
cauſe the circuit and the entries into'the Town were unequal, and ſome on this ſide, 
ſome on that ſide of the River; which nevertheleſs, by reaſon of its ſhallowneſs,might 
be forded in many places without difficulty 3 , they determiged to divide themſelves ifi- 
tothree Squadrons, and appear three ſeveral wayes, to keep the enemy divided and 
 imployed in divers places 3 they conſulted among themſelves the, evening of the twen- 
ty third of Fuly, what was beſt to be done 3, the Count de 8,; Pavl was of opinion ( to 
which the Marquiſs of Belin, and the Sicur de Seſſavalle aſſented} that ch rthould-ſta 
| , for the Duke of Nevers , who being appointed by the Kiog to the fuperiy ce of 
the affairs of that Province, was already near at. hand : it ſeeming,to them; a;very great 
raſhne(s, ro attempt that then with exceeding gr 5, which they might _under- 
. take within two days with more force, and more-hope of good ſucceſs; But the 
- -Duke of Boxillon (an old emulator of the Duke of 'Neyers,not onely-by reaſon of their ,,, ,,.. .. 


difference in Religion, but alſo of the fame'of wiſdom, to the firſt. place whereof they pruilonincend- 


mutually aſpired) could not endure to hear of ſtaying for his coming,and that the glory {78 *9oclieve- 
ſhould be reſerved for him, which be pretended ſhould Ard ee by raiſing OED 


_ "theſicge, or relieving the Town, and having drawn the Admiral to his opinion , he oro 
_—_ it to bedetermined in a manner by force, that the next morning they ſhould try opinion ſhoakd 
their fortune. pe Arts 1 gid y 

On the other fide, the Count de Fuentes. knowing that all the hope of the French The. Count ds 
could conſiſt in nothing, but keeping him far ty ſeveral places, reſolved to ad- = — 
vance three miles to. meer them, that he might oppoſe their attempt with all his Forces Tels 62 the 
united 3 and having left Harnando Telles Portocgrrero to gee the yo ac! þ with Twelve (4% ans 
hundred Foot; and' Gaſparo Zappogne with a Thouſand more to defend their quarters and kinder the 
and works, he;-with all the reſt of the Army, advanced upon the ſame way.the enemy **'** 
was coming: The Prince of Avellino led the Van, wherein _ two Squadeons of Horſe, 


one Walloons and Flemings, and the other Italians; and on the Flanks of them, 
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tird Wings of Spanith Musquettfiers, the Duke of Axmale, and Monſieur du Rowe 
flowed 'with- two Squadrons of Infantry, which had each-of them four hield-pieces 
# the Front'5'and in' the laſt was placed the reft of the Cayalry, with the Count him- 
felf, and by his fide a"Battalion of Germans: A | 

- On the other fide;- the Admiral and the Duke of Boxilon led the Van the Count 


Sr. Paul was itt the Battel, and Had by him Monſieur de” Sefſavalle, with the Foot that 


were to go into Dowrlaiy,' and the Marquiſs of Belin commanded the Rear. It was 
the four and twentieth of rk the Eve of St. Famer the Apoſtle, and it was near 
Joon, when the Armies rhitrching mutually to meet,came within Gght of one another ; 
without delay, the French Vanguard with'very great violence charged the two Squa-. 
drons of the enemies Cavalty, whereof that of Walloons , which was upon the left 
hand, being broken and difordered by the Admiral, manifeſtly ran away ; but that of 
ftalians, where the Prince of Avellixs: was, did long ſuſtain the fury of the Duke of 
Bonillon, till the Admiral, who had routed and driven'away the Enemy, drawing near 

bn ErIng it likewife was conſtrained to retire, though without falling into dit- 

rder 3 but the Wings of Spaniſh Maſquertiers' comming up, the ſervice was hot and 

rious, #rid {much the more, becauſe the Walloon ' Horſe rallying again, had like- 
wiſe faced'abobt, and fought with notels courage than'the reſt. '' In. the mean time, 


Seffavalls advancing out of hand, 'to mardhi'to Donrlews, fell into one of the Squadrons * 


of Foot thi! followed,-bting led by the Duke of Awmale, and there began between 
them a no 1&8 fierce encounter than there'was-atneng "the Horſe.” But as ſoon as dw 
Roſne ſaw thoſe Squadrons-charge one another ſo'courag , he, with that which © 
he led, turning a good pace upon the right hand, po imfelf of a higher ground, 
which was tipon: the Flatik'of Seſſavalle, und firſt raking t them with his field- 
pieces frotti thence, and then falling in with two Wings of Muskettiers that were in the 
Front of his' men, did fo great: execution upon them, that the Sieur de Seſſavalle and 
Colonel St, Penis. being lain, and all their Colours loſt, the French Foot were o dif- 
perſed, that/ they could no more be rallied, and the Carriages of Ammunition remain- . 
ed in the power of the Enemy. In the mean time, the Conde de Faemer getting up to 
en high plact, from whence he diſcovered the various fortune of his men, ſent out two 
Squadrons of Horſe to aMift the Prince of Avellins, and Monfieur 4x Roſne, with the 


- Dyke of Aiimale, having put their Squadrons again'in order, advanced ow each fide 


to the place'of fight. Whetefgre the Duke of Boxillon knowing how to-yield to for- 
tune, without being willing to adventure any farther, retired with ſmall loſs towards 
the Battet, with which the Count de $2. Pal, reſerving himſelf untouched, had not at 
all engaged in the encounter 3 but the Admiral, who much more hercely had, from the 
begtuning , ruſhed upon the pomp re of the Enemy, having ſeen the Sicur 
4 Arginvilliers, Governor of Abbeville, and the Sieur de Hacqueville, Governor of Pox- 
rear 'de Mer, Captain Perdriel, and above Two hundred Gentlemen of Normand, fall 
dead before Hina, thongh later, znd with more difficulty,” would likewiſe have taken'a 


 refdlation't6 retire, if pity and galtantry had not called him afreſh into the midR of 


the- Battet;''for ſeeing his Nephew , the 'young Sicar de Monrigny ,” with fifteen or, 
twenty 6f his lo wenky RRty Rage, cane ſharply proſecuted by the Spanith Infan- 
try of Autoniv Mendozza, he called back his men that were retiring, and rio jouſly turti- 
ed abont his 'Horfe tofetch him off; bur being ſurrounded by the Spaniſh Muskettiers, 
and His pe 'cut off by'the Tealian bo Bika Cavalry, fighting valiantly, ' and 
fromihis 'Horſe 5 andthough telling his name, 
he offereF Fifty thotifand Crowns 'inranſotme, he was killed, in cold , by a Spa- 
nith foldier + and another, to;gea' very rich Diamond Ring he wore, without any 


- regard'(atoff his finger 3 for which ' crimes they were, by the ſeverity of the Count de 


Fuentes , both put (6'Feath. All thoſe *that followed hin 'were killed upon the place 
cloſe by view ems nee deſperately, they made” the Victory very bloody'to the 
'Enemy.  The'/Duke'o Bowles e (dither ju it a greater ſervice tothe King to-ſave 


"the reft of the Army,or ft movet by his ill will towards the Admiral, who was a very 


zealous Catholick ) perfwallcd'the Count te Sr. 'Puni(who being a'young man, xeferred 


*» "himſdfto the' opinjon of thoſe that were elder) that without making further tryal to 
© *xecovet the Uay, theyHotf'ger'the*Pdectt into Teturity. But the*Margquiſs de Belin 
*deteſting that advite,fell-8nwith teRere; to relieve the danger of the Admiral; and 
"yet | bting /eticotntred” by four Squiadrons-of Lanciers, whom the "Count de Fences 
fent/otrt againſt Hitm-; "he" Hal nor fitenigthito reſt -their'fury, and being roured and 


diſperſed 
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diſperſed in a moment, the relt ſaved themſelves by flight 3 but he and. the Sicur de 
Laugchamp remained the enemies .prifoners.; And this was one of thoſe encounters 
which gave clear proof, that Cuiraſhers in the field are very much inferior to the vio- 
lenge of Lances. The loſs the French recejyed in this Battel, was greater, in regard of 
the qualicy, than number of the ſlain'; for they: were not inall aboye 600,but molt part 
of them Gentlemen, and of note, the whole, Army was compoſed 5 
ch made the D. of Bowillons excuſe the better, in that he had ſaved the remainder , 
ic was a moſt conſtant opinjon, that if all the Squadrons had charged at once, or 
if he obſtinately tighting, had called up the Count de St, Pax with the trefh Forces to 
his affiſtance,he might either have put relict into. Dowrlans, or at leaft might have retired 
without receiving ſo great a loſs. On the fide of the Spaniards there were killed bur 
ng 4 all obſcure perſons, and among the wounded, none was reckoned on but Sau- 
'_ _ Whilethe Armies fought thas, the beſieged in Dowrlans. were not idlez for baving 
heard 'the noiſe of the fight hard by, they made a gallant ſally to affail the: Trenches, 
in which, finding the Poſts well fortified, and all the Guards in Arms, they were no 


leſs valiantly repulſed 3 though in that ation they received not anuch loſs. The Conde 
de Fubmes ing viQorious:to'the and freed from: the fear of being any 


more infeſted by the French, applyed himſelt, with all his ſtady, to haſten the end of the 
fiege, which, though: che defendents/ anſwered with very remarkable courage and va- 
lor, yet was not their, condu@ and experience correſpondent 3 ſo that it manifeſtly ap- 
. peared, the Town though with'much ſlaughter) would fall into the power of the 
Spaniards. Upon the 28th day the befieged made a great ſally in the heat of the noon- 
day.arid becauſe-they found the Foot ready and prepared for their defence, after a long 
| fight they were at daft conſtrainegito retire 3 and while they did ſo very 

without any ſignof flight, being afſaulted by. the Cavalry, and charged very furiouſly 
on the flank, they loſt many of their men, and were fain to.run- back full ſpeed to the 
very Counterſcarp.' The. next.day the Attillery, having battered not onely the Walls of 
the Town, but-made a breach'alſo:in a corner'of the Caſtle, che Count cauſed the aſ- 
fault tobe given 3 andtq divide the ſtrength: and! courageof the defendents', he ſent 
Foot-to fall on in both places::: The Spaniards ſtormed the.Caftle, the Walloons the 
Town, and. a while after the Italians entering 4oto bath Trenches, reinforced the A(- 
fault :- In this occafion,the valorof Hernando Telles Portocerreraappeared molt xemarka- 
ble, who being the firſt that got up into the breachi of the':CaRtle, fought there with 
much courage, that the Count de Diren being. ſlain, wha,on that fide had the charge 
of the defence, and the Squadron of thoſe within being beaten back and broken, the 
Caſtle was taken with a wonderful great flanghter 3. tron whence the Aſfailants go- 
ing Jown, without having found any obſtacle or impediment af Trenches or Caſamats 
(for the unskilfalne(s or diſcord of the:defendents had been that there was no 
Works caft up ) they impetuoully alſo poſſeſſed -themidves.of the 'T 
revenge of the ſlaughter of Hoax, (the name of which ſounded | 
every one) albthat were in-it, were, wi any zegard, put:tothe Sword; in the vio- 
lence of the fight :/{o that of fo great an of Gentlemen and Saldiers, ſcarce the 
Sicur de Haraxcourt, and the Sieur de Griboga!, with forty ſoldiers, remained priſoners, 
there being ſlain upon the place Monſieur 
de Fraxcourt and Prowiles who had principal commands, aboye Fbrce hundzed Gentle- 
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men; and above Six hundred Soldiers. The Town: was ſacked;inghe heat of the ation, * 


and continued at the diſoretion'iof the Soldiers till the eyenirig, and then thoſe had 
quarter given 'them who were retixed tothe ſecurity of the (Churches. The Conde de 
Fuentes having obtained ſo full a Victory, hetogk bimſelf to repair the ruiges of the 


wall,and to throwdown the Works without; and having given the Government, of the 
place to Portocarnero, who had behaved himſelf ſoigallantly in the taking of it, applycd 
himſelf with very great diligence-to make ion to befiege Camprey, nat being, 
willing unprofimbly toloſe.thatpraſperity which the cauntenajice of fortune ſhewWQd.him 


In-the mean-time the Duke of Nevers was :atrived at-the halt defeated.,-;3nd;quite 
-affrighted Army, and though he ſtrove to diſſewbile thoſe exrors that ;had been com- 
mitted, yet-talking with/the:Count de Sr. Panlyand the Duke of;Bowiloy at Peguignyhe 
-could not forbear-telling, them, that in their;cobſaltations they had:been toi eous, 

andim their iretreac too prudent'z 'By which wards, andaheir;old emplation, the 
« Dake of Bowillon' being diſguſted , Lranted dom the Arty > and [likewiſe the 
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1595. Count de St. Paul not very well ſatisfied, retired to Bologne, the whole weight and 
| eare of the defence remaining upon one man alone. * The Duke of Nevers having ta- 
ken the charge of the Army, though brought to a very weak eſtate, drew into ,Amiens 
upon the ſecond: day of Auguſt ; to ſecure ghat City, which, by the near'flaughter of 
Dowrlans, was truck with very great terror 3 and becauſe the Citizens tunning popu- 
larly to him, ſhewed him in how great fear they were,leſt Corbie, > Town not far from 
the place where the Enemy was, ſhould fall into their hands, he promiſed to go in- 
to it the" next day himſelf in perſon, ' and fo having left his ſon, young Duke of 
K betelois 'xt Amiens, he went without delay: to Corbie 3 in which Town, though weak, 
he began to ſet himſelf in order to receive the Spaniſh Army, in caſe it ſhould march 
that way 3 but the next day, the Conde de Fuentes, who was not above ſeven Leagues 
from thence, having raiſed his Camp from Doxrlans., advanced in one dayes march 
near to Peronne; wherefore the Duke with all his Forces leaving Corbie, went to quar- 
ter at Arboniers, that he might go the ſame night into-Peronne, The Spaniards upon * 
the fifth day paſſed near the Walls of the Town, matching towards $;@xintin ; where- 
fore the Duke being ſent to by the Viſconnt 4 Axchy, who was in it, went thither up- 
on the ſixth in the. morning, which'day the Spaniſh: Army made a halt in the fame 
quarters, and ftayed there four dayes, to make pon of victual from: all parts; and 
upon the eleventh of Augaſt, drawing within four miles of Cambray, diſcovered their 
deſign. of beficging that place , freeing all the reſt from the ſuſpition 'they had been 
- | 


' + The 'Mareſchal de Balagny who was in Cambray, knowing himfelf weak in the num« 
ber of his ſoldiers, and' much more hated of the inhabitants, who:could not indure his 
Dominion 3 apd beſides that, not having any means to pay and maintain the Soldiers, 
folicited the Duke of Nevers, by four Meſſengers, diſpatched poſt one after another, to 
aſſt him with ſome men, and pleaſare him alſo with a fum'of money , tetting him 
know the little confidence he had in the le, and the great terror that was in the 
The Duke of Garriſon , by reaſon of the noiſe of.the tex at Dowrlahr. The Duke of Nevers 
Nevers having Having called a Council of War, was d la great while whether heſhould go into 
ce ver. Cambray himſelf in perſon; or not for, on the one fide, the jealouſic of keeping thac 
eckeives wot City, and the Glory'of defending it, ſpurred him on: and on the other, the neceſſicy 
fit "com of endeavonring to recruit the Army, and fet it again in order, diffwaded him from 
beay, but ſends jt 3 but all the Commanders , that he ought not to engage himſelf, fimce they 
Deke of Ae. hoped, that Balegny would ſupply what. was needful in the Command within the 
telois, who at Town, and that his preſence would be moſt neceſſary. jx7 pa relief 3 he reſolved 
Duke of Man- to ſend his Son Charles, Duke of Rheteloie, with Four hundred Horſe, and four Com- 
rus wich * panies of Firelocks, which he mounted all on. Horſebdck, that they might march the 
X ' faſter; he ſent, in company with his Son, the Sicur de Baſſy, and Trumulet, the ft a 
Colonel of great experience, the other Governor of Vile-Franche ; He gave the com- 
mand of the Firelocks to the Sicur de Vaxdricourt, a ſoldier of long experience , and 
intended, that within a while after, his\Son Monſieur de Vic ſhould attempt to get in- 
to the Town, with an hundred Horſe, and Four hundred other Foot,'to the end:that 
he might ſupply the charge of the defence, in thoſe things which the: Mareſchal de 
Balagny could not attend, or had not experience in, under whoſe obedience all thoſe 
Forces were to be, ” : $::.0716; 
In the mean time the Conde de Fuentes having received Five thouſand Foot, fent 
| from the confining Provinces, under the Prince of Chimay, and a-Regiment of Wat 
loons, rais'd'/and payed by Loxis de Barlemont Arch-Biſhopof Cambray, was-drawn be- 
fore the' Town upon' the fourteenth day, and preſently began to ſhnt up thoſe paſſes 
by which'the relief might enter, which he thought would come 3 which diligence;noc 
at all retarding- the Duke of Rhereloir, be put himſelf the adventure of getting in- 
to the City, and having marched all night, a y break of day: upon” the Plain, 
which largely incompaſſes the Town- on: every fide” His appearing. by day, contrary 
to wifat he had defigntd; was: caus*'d; not onely by an-exceffive Rain'that fell that night, 
but. much-more becauſt being to-paſs/a 'certain Water in the Village of Awne, over a 
Wooder-bridge , 'part of it was fallen; fo that he was fain to make a halt , till with 
Planks and beams, the'Bridge were haſtily made up:again: wherefore the Spaniards, 
who had had time,” both to be advertiſed-of' it, and-to get to Horſe, at the Dukes arri- 
val were drawn up''into' the Plain, expeRting him+in very good-order upon. the 
firaight way  'He made'a Rtop when he'perceived. the! Enemy, being not =w_ P 
. ure 
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fared what he ſhould do 3. but the Guide that led him, well vexſed jn the Couttrey, 1595+ 


ſhewed him, that between the Enemies Horſe, apd a lower Gate of the City j there 
was a boſlow, craggy way, whidh could not fo. cably. be paſt, ſo that turning: 09, that 
fide, they might get pnder the Walls of the Town, before they could be overtaken by 
the ene m of. necellity, were to take a great compaſs, not to, diſorder themſelves 
in the hollow of that way 3 wheretoxe, the | 9_ placing him(c}f gourageoudly at. the 
head of his men, went out of the grout Bop ,agd declining upon the left hand, roarch- 
ed x round trot Whither his guide led bim, hoping to. get to the Gate without any ob- 
ſtacle of the Enemy : hut when he was drawn very near the Town, he found: a Cor 
de Garde of Fifty Horſe, who, at the Alarm, which ſounded aloud through the whole 
field , had ſet themſelyes in order to Gop the way 3. wherefore, being neceſſitated to 
fight, he ſhut down his Beaver, and having igcouraged his ſoldiers, charg'd up with ſo 
much fury; tat in the firſt encounter, he routed and beat back the Enemies Troops, 
without the loſs of any one man, and having quickly wheeled about, he cloſgd up, and 
in his fixſt ordex continued to mazch on his way at a good rate 3, þut he was not ad- 
vanced Two hundred paces further , when he tell upon another-body of an - hun- 
dred and twenty Haaſe, which being charged with the ſame fiercepes, were faio. to 
xctire. without making any great reſiſtance, Ja the mean time the main bodyof the 
Spaniſh Horſe, which from the beginning bad diſcoyexed him, moyed on with no leſs 
celerity towards him 4 but, the hindexance of the hollow way ,. and the dizt of the 
field, which, by reaſon of the rain the night before, was all wet and Nlippery, retard- 
ed their march ſo much, that when the firſt Troops carne to charge the Nuke, he was 
already defended by the Artillery of the Town, which chundering with exceeding great 
violence, and ſcouring all the field, hindred him from receiving any barm 3 fo that en- 
tring ipto the City, and being received with maryellous joy by every one, he found 
he had loſt only one Page , and an inconfigerable part of the Carriages, which having 
not been able to come ſo faſt as the reſt, fell into uit hand of the Spanjards. h 


The Duke of Rhezeloje his getting in, neceſſitated the Count de F xentes to ſirengthen 
. the fiege more cloſely, that he might hinder any new relict from entrings to which 
likewiſe he was perſwzded by his want of money to pay and maintzin the Army, fince 
though the Biſhop of Cawbray, and the confining Provinces, had obliged themſelves to 
contribute Five hundred thouſand Floxines, yet they denyed to pay them down, be- 
fore he had begun the ſiege, and was got upon the Coynterſcarpes To this was added 
his ardent courage, carried on by the felicity of former ſucceſs, which excited him to 
undertake, even beyond the number and ſtrength of his Army, as it were preſaging a 
proſperous event, notwithſtanding many difficulties z + whexefose the City being great in 
Circuit, and not having men enough, he reſolyed, with Forts and zedoubts, to fhut up 
all that part, which on this ſide the River Scbeld (that divides the City in the mid- 
dle) lies towards France; judging, that with the 4mpediment of Foxtificatioos , he 
wight ſupply that defec, all the Soldjexs in his Army not being ſufficient to ſo 
large and ample a Plain, which cantaips the ſpace of many miles 3 hut it appeared in 
this occaſion, as it hath done in many OfRerS, that Forts and Redoubts (if they be not 
joyned with a convegient number of reſolute men.) do not hinder the entry of 
thoſe, who take a xelolution to paſs, with the hazard of ſome Cannon ſhot ; and yet 
the Count de Fuentes having cauſed Fous thouſand Pipniers to come out of the adja- 
cent Proyinces, and having Seventy two pjeces of Artillery of ſeyeral ſizes, and won- 
derful preparations of all Inſtruments of War and Ammunition, full of hope and cou- 

e, began to incompals the City on all ſides, but on that eſpecially , where it might 
pre by the French. Between Parte Newfp+r, and the Porte de St. Sepylchre, 
oyer againſt that pgrt of the City that ſtoad towards the South, he caufed 2 Fort to be 
raiſed after the manner of 3 Platfoxm, which being able to contgin One thouſand Foar, 
was ( by the name of the Bourg cloſe by it )) called the Fort of Gwiargxi, and cauſed 
another, not yery much leſs, —_ caſt up over againſt the place where the Riger cnters 
into the City on the Welt fide, which they called the Fort de Premy, from the name like- 
wiſe of the adjacent Bourgz and between theſe two there were ſeventeen Re- 
doubts, like ſo many Sentinels, in each of which, theze were Twenty five men, aud 
the twa Forts, with all the ſpace between them , were guarded by the Prince of Ghi- 
may, With the Forces that were newly cqme gut of the neighbouring Provinces : 
Religes theſe Polls between the Porte de Rurmimzer , and the Porte der Seller, 
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winding towards the North, there, was raiſed another great Fort , which they 
called St. Oloy ,” where the . Count de Bie commanded with a Regiment of Ger- 
mans; from the Porte des Selles as far as the Cittadel, over againft the Baſtion de Ro- 
bert, a place that extends from the North unto the Eaſt, they refolved to plant the 
Battery 3 therefore, in that ſpace they intended to caſt up Trenches, and the command 
thereof was given to Agoſtino Meſſia, The Count de Fuentes with the Cavalry of the 
Army, and two Tertia's of Walloons was quartered in two little Villages behind the 
Fortifications, and Ambroſio Landriano, Lieutenant-General of the Light horfe , with 
Four hundred Horſe, and Six hundred Foot, placed himſelf upon that way that leads 
to Peronne, keeping continually many Ambuſcadoes in divers Woody places, to affault 
and hinder the paſſage of thoſe that ſhould hazard the attempe of entring the Town. 

' Things being diſpoſed in this order, they began to break ground, the Engineer Pac- 
ciotts, and Colonel la Berlotte overſeeing the Works, the one for his skill in Fortificati- 
on, the other for experience in War, men of exceeding high eſtimation : But the work 
proved difficult beyond all belief; fer in the lower places where the River Sckeld 
paſſes and overflows, they could not dig above a ſpan for water, and the higher places 
'were ſo gravelly and ſiony, that they could not approach without great toil and much 
time 3 and yet the Soldiers accuſtomed to labor, full of courage, by reaſon of their paſt 
victories, and aſpiring to ſack ſo rich a City, wrought with incredible patience : Either 
Monſieur dx Roſne, or the Count himſelf, continually overſecing the Works, and with 
words, promiſes and gifts, haſtening the perfeRing of them 3 fo chat upon the firſt of 
September, two very | Trenches were brought to the edge of the Moat, between 
the Baſtion de Robert, and a Raveline in the midſt of the Courtine. Ir is evident, that 
if the belieged had, with Sallies and Counterbatteries moleſted their Works, they 
muſt needs have approached with extream difficulty, and perchance without fruit at 
laſt 3 but it was well known, that Monſieur de Balagny, cither had loſt his courage, or 
had not much experience 3 for, during the ſpace of ten dayes, that the Works of the 
Spaniards laſted, the Defendants continually lay idle, without moleſting them in any 
kind 3 and the young Duke of Rhetelois, who , by reaſon of the tenderneſs of his 
years, referred himſelf to the diſcipline of others, _ he ſaid, and laboured very 
much, could not, or had not credit, to move the reſt to do any thing 3 in ſo much,thact 
even the very day the Trenches were opened, there would have been nothing done, if 
he himſelf levelling a Culverin, had not given fire luckily againſt the Enemy 3 for it 
ſhot into the very mouth of their Trenchz by which example, his Gentlemen excited 
| than many others, ſhot many pieces of Cannon, and did ſome harm to the be- 
IEgers. q 

But the day following Monſieur de Vic came in opportunely, a man of great credit 
and long experience, who having happily avoided all the Ambuſhes laid by Landria- 
10, got near the City, upon the ſecond of September in the morning, with all his men on 
Horſeback, and becauſe the guards of the Infantry were but thin, and few, he paſſed 
between Fort and Fort, without receiving any harm by the Artillery that plaid on all 
ſides, and got, without any loſs, near the Walls of the City, not far diſtant from the 
edge of the Moatz but when he bclieved he had eſcaped all dangers, he ſaw himſelt 


unexpecedly m—_—_ in the Rere by a Body of Italian Horſe, which led by Carlo Viſ- 


conte, was advanced full gallop towards him; fo that to avoid that imminent danger , 
fince already, all the reſt of the Cavalry were at his back, he preſently cauſed 
all his men to alight, and leave their Horſes a prey unto the enemy, who, while 
they were greedily buſied in catching them, afforded them ſo much time, that he with 
moſt part of his men got into the Moat; whither, though 'the Spaniards advanced 
couragiouſly, yet they could neither hurt him, nor hinder him, C after a long skirmiſh, 
and an infinite number of Cannon ſhot) from coming ſafe into the Town. His preſence 
ſeemed to'put heart and ſpirit into the Defendants ; for the ſame night, the Soldiers ftri- 
ving who ſhould work faſteſt,two Platforms were raiſed, behind the Courtine that was 
plaid upon by the Enemy, and aCavalier at the Gorge of the Baſtion de Robert, in which 
places many pieces of Artillery were planted, and they made a furious Counter-battery 
with ſo much violence, and ſo much harm to the beſiegers, that having lamed their 
Artillery, and diſmounted them, broken the Carriages, and beaten the Gabions all in 
pieces, the Spaniards were three dayes without being able to do any thing of 
importance againſt the Town: At the ſame time he cauſed two Mines to be made, 
which being proſperouſly brought under the principal Battery , blew it up 

into 
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into the Air, and buried five pieces, overturning and diſordering all the reſt. Nor did 
he ceaſe in the mean time, opportunely to make ſome Sallies, though the great number 
of places which were neceſſarily to be kept guarded, would not allow them to be fre- 
quent or numerous. 

Againſt ſo gallant a defence, Colonel 12 Berlatte who had the principal charge of the 
ſiege, approached more under favour of Gabions than Trenches, though with the loſs 


of many. Souldiers, till he came to pierce the Counterſcarpz but it proved fo high, - 


that it was neceſſary to make uſe of Ladders. to go down into the Moat, which ap- 
peared wonderful dangerous , for the Flank of the Baſtion de Robert, and a Caſamat 
(made about that time in the Moat) plaid openly on both fides upon whoſoever dared 
to come unto the Ladders, wherefore it was neceſſary to raiſe a battery of five Culve- 
rins, which thundred againſt the Flank of the Baſtion de Robert z and at the Caſamat 
they fought deſperately four days together , with an innumerable company of Fire- 
works, to make themſelves Maſters of it. But to take.the Caſamat by reafon of the 
valour of the defendents, proved exceeding difhcult 3 and in the Flank by the Baſtion, 
Monſieur de Vie had cauſed five pieces of. Cannon to be planted ſo low, that no vio- 
lence was ſufficient to hinder them from doing miſchief, wherefore the Commanders 
reſolved to remove the battery to a lower place, cloſe to the Porte des Selles, where the 
whole Camp working with infinite eagerneſs, in two days time they planted two'and 
twenty pieces of Cannon, which plaid upon the Curtine, and upon the Flank fix great 
Culverins, which diſcurtining the Flank of the Baſtion de Robert made it very dange- 
rous for the defendents to ſtay and make good that place. Almoſt at the ſame time 
Colonel de la B:rlotte with two other Trenches, made his approaches ſo far, that ha- 
ving under covert paſſed through to the Caſamat, he forced the beſieged to quit itz ſo 
the Maat remaining free, the Artillery began to play, and the Army to ſet it {elf in or- 
der, to give the aſſault. ; . 

It troubled the Conde de Fuentes to hear that the Duke of Nevers ſtaying at Peronne, 
had gotten together above Four thouſand Foot, and between Seven and eight hundred 
Horſe, wherewith he thought he would without all queſtion hazard himſelt to relieve 
the City, in which he had fo great a pledge as his own Son 3 wherefore having with 
marvellous diligence made all the Avenues to be cut off, and blocked up, he cauſed 
another great Fort to be raiſed at the mouth of the High-way, in which he put Gaſtone 
Spinola with one thouſand Foot, and all the Army was with admirable order diſpoſed 
in ſuch manner, that ſtanding all co their Arms at every little ſtir, the whole Plain 
was on all ſides filled with Forts and Squadrons, 'cach between the other, which, 
Flanked with the Troops of Horſe, and with ficld pieces in their Front, made it moſt 
difficult to get through che Town, without very great danger, or without. coming 
preſently to a Battel. But want of money troubled the Count no lefs than this, for 
the neighbouring Provinces much forwarder to promiſe, than able to perform . had 
been able to raiſe but half the money they had promiſed, , whereof he had*been fain to 
ſpend a great part in ſatisfying the Souldiers that had mutinied at Liramont, to the end 
that being quieted they might come to reinforce the Army 3 wherefore the proviſions 
of Spain proceeding with the wonted delays, the Count was reduced into very great 
perplexity how to maintain his Army , which being all imployed cither in the ap- 
proaches, or guard of the Forts, could not inlarge it ſelf to live upon the Country, 


though the ſeaſon of the year, and the fields full of fruits, were very favourable for 


the ſuſtenance both of men and horſes: To theſe reſpes was added, the difficulty of 
the ſiege, which (by reaſon of the [trength of the City, the number and valour of the 
defendents, and the prudence and diligence of Monſieyr de Vic) proved fo hard and 
dangerous, that many counſelled” to raiſe the Camp without loſing themſelves upon 
an impoſſible enterprize , ard not ſtay for the King of France his coming, who being 
victorious in Boxrgongne, was already known to be moving towards Picardy. 


But in the midſt of theſe difliculties there aroſe new unthought-of accidents : The 


people of 'Cambray accuſtomed to live under the pleaſing Government of the Archbi- 
ſhops, had impatiently brook'd the Rule of the Mareſchal de Balagay, and their dif- 
dain and heart-burning had increaſed ſo much the more after the King of France, de- 
priving the Crown of the Dominion it had over it, had granted it in Fee: to Balagny, 
whoſe haughty covetous mind did very much augment the diſcontents of. the Citizens. 
To this evil was added the inſupportable nature of Madam de Balagny the Mareſchals 
Wite, who being partaker in the Inveſiment, did _ only turn and govern her —_ 
ere 
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band as ſhe pleaſed , but with extortions, rapines, womaniſh taunts, 'ahd extream ilt- 
uſage had brought the City into, a general deſperation: | wherefore when the Spaniſh 
Camp began to hover in thoſe quarters, the people under colour of ſending to demand 
reliet from the King, had diſpatched unto him two of their moſt noted Citizens, who 
propounded , 'that it the King would take away the Dominion of the City from Ba- 
{agny, and incorporate it into the Crown' of France , they at their own charge would 
pay the Garifon, and defend and maintain it againſt the ſiege of the Spaniards, ſo that 
the King ſhould be put to no manner of 4rouble nor expence-at all 3 which requeſt ha- 
ving been rejedted by means of Madam Gabriele, infinitely beloved and favoured by 
the King, they were returned, and by putting the bufmels in deſpair, had abſolutely 
ftirred up and enraged the people. When men were- thus ill-affe&ed, the neceſſity of 
the Siege came upon them, in which Monfieur de Balagny being utterly without mos 
ney, found a way to coin certain pieces of Copper, commanding by a publick Procha« 
mation, that every one ſhould receive them without diſpute, thev being afterward to 


; be changed, when the City was freed from the preſent fiege 3 but many being very 


backward to take that money, (as well becaufe they knew not what the event of the 
fiege would' be, as becauſe they truſted little to the faith: of Balagny) were the caufe 
that he and: his Wife uſed rtiany violent ways to make their Decree be obeyed ; by 
which, the people exaſperated, took their opportunity when (the breach being made) 
all the Souldiers were diſp»ſed in ſeveral places upon the wall, and rifing tumaltu- 
ouſly in arms , made themfelves Maſters firſt of the Market-place , kept by a Vain- 
guard of two hundred Switzers, and then of the Porte de $. Sepulchre, which as far- 
theſt from danger, was leaft guarded , and then diſpatched two of the principal Citi- 
zens to treat of ſurrendering upon certain Conditions : Theſe happening into the Squa+ 
dron of the Prince of Avellino, were ſent by him to the Conde de Fuentes, who being 
aſſured by the Prince that the Citizens had indeed made themſelves Maſters of the 
Porte de. $. Sepulchre , commanded the Battery to ceaſe, and applied himſelf to treat 
with the Deputies. - | 

In the mean time Monſieur de Vic having heard the noiſe, was come into the Market- 
place, ſtriving to appeaſe the tumult,” and quiet the Citizens with effteQtual perſwaft- 


ons, fince that by force they could not be compelled , being very many, in number, 
fierce in courage, well armed, and., which imported more, not only Maſters already 
of all the.ftreets, but alſo of a gate, whereby they might let in the Spaniſh Army at 
their pleaſure: but his words did no good at all, ſo that accommodating himfelf to 
the neceſlity of time, he exhorted them to treat warily with the Spaniards, and to [e- 
Eure their buſineſs well, leſt they ſhould run into the precipice of being ſacked, as it 
often uſes to happen to thoſe who ſlacken- their defence, while they treat of compofi« 


tion. This he ſaid, and perſwaded the people, becauſe he defired to prolong the time, 
that in the interim he might withdraw his Souldiers into the Cittadel. After him came 
Madam de Balagzy, who with a manly ſpirit made a long diſcourſe unto the ptople : 
but her preſence did rather ſtir up than appeaſe the tumult 3 inſomuch, that ſcarce 
were the Souldiers gotten:into the Cittadel, when the people began to open the gate 
they had got:into their power, The Deputies at the ſame time came in with the Ca- 
pitulations ſubſcribed by the Conde Fuentes, which in ſubſtance contained , That the 
City ſhould be. freed from plunder, and ſhould- have # general pardon for all things 
paſt 3 Fhat the Citizens ſhould enjoy their ancient Priviledges, and remain under the 
obedience of:the Archbiſhop, as they were wont to be before 3 which Articles being ac- 
cepted by the people, Gaftone Spins/2 and Count Giovan Giacopo Belgiojoſo entered with- 
out delay into the City with three hundred Horſe, and after them Agoſtino Meſſia with 
the Spaniſh: Foot, and without any tumult or loſs to the Inhabitants , poſſeſſed them- 
felves of the place. The ſame night entred the Archbiſhop with the Conde de Fuentes, 
and were received with marvellous joy by the Citizens, who were glad after the ſpace 
of ſo many years to ſee themſelves free'from the vexation of an inſolent power, and 


to retutn ta their old manner of Government. 


- In themean time the French were retired into the Cittadel, with a reſolution to de- 
fend it along time 3 but they preſently perceived the impoſſibility of their deſign 3 for 
having opencd the Magazines'of Corn, and other Victual, they ſcarce found where- 
withal to ſubſift two days: This unthought-of defe& proceeded from Madam de B4- 
lagny, who no leſs imprudent than covetous, had (unknown to her Husband ) fold all 


that was. in the publick Store 3 ſo that the Count de- Fuentes having ſent to my" 
8 | the 
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the Defendents to yield before the Artillery were planted, they ſceing they could nor 
ſuſtain themſelves, did to the wonder of every one that knew not the cauſe, and to 
the amazement of the Count himſelf, accept the propoſition of ſurrendring upon certain 
Articles that were demanded by them 3 which the- Cgunt ſhewing to'bear reſpe& to 
the youth of the Duke of Rhetelois, and to the valour and reputation of Monſieur 
de Vic ; but indeed, that he might not make the obtaining of the Caſtle more diflicule 
to himſelf, did very largely grant them. | 

The Conditions were , That the Cittadel ſhould be conſigned into the hands of the 
Count de Fuentes, with-all the Artillery and Ammunition of War; and that on the 
other ſide, he ſhould be obliged to cauſe the Caſtle of Clery, taken by his men a while 
before, to be diſmantled within fix days 3 that the Duke of Rhetelois, the Mareſchal 
de Balagny, Monſieur de Vie, and all the other Lords, Commanders, Gentlemen and 
Souldiers of what Nation ſoever, might march out in rank and file, their Cornets and 
Colours flying, Match lighted, and Bullet in mouth, and that to that end, thoſe Co- 
lours ſhould be reſtored unto them, that had been lett in the City, and that they might 
march on their way, with Trumpets ſounding and Drums beating: that the Arms, 
Horſes, and Baggage belonging to Souldiers, which had been left in the Town, ſhould 
be reſtored 3 and if any thing were wanting, the value of it ſhould be paid at that price 
which ſhould be agreed upon by Monſieur d# Ryze, and Colonel Meſſia on the one part, 
and the Sieurs de Vic and de Buy on the other 3 that likewiſe Madam de Balagay, with 
all the other women, the ſick and wounded men, Courtiers, and ſervants of any per- 
ſon whatſoever might $9 forth freely 3 that the priſoners ſhould be freed without ran- 
ſom 3 that Monſieur de Balagny's debts, whether about the money, or any other occa- 
fion, ſhould be remitted , neither ſhould he be moleſted, or his baggage ſeized on for 
them 3 that all that the ſaid Mareſchal, his Wife, Sons, Captains, Officers and Ser- 
vants had done in times paſt, ſhould be forgiven and forgotten, neither ſhould any of 
_ be therefore queſtioned, 'cither by the Catholick King, or the Citizens of Cam- 

ray. a 

Theſe Conditions were concluded upon the ſeventh of Odober, and were executed 
the ninth, which day all went forth in the manner determined, marching towards Pe-' 
rome only Madam de Balagny, (being deſperate no leſs becauſe ſhe was to leave the 
Principality, than becauſe of. her own improvidence, by reaſon whereof they were ve- 
ceſſitated to yield the Cittadel) out of anguiſh and affliction of mind, fell grievouſly 
ſick, and not only refuſing to take medicines, but alſo even all kinds of nouriſhment, 
dicd miſerably before the time of their marching out was come. 

The Count de Fuentes having ſo fortunately obtained ſo many and ſo ſignal Vidtos 
ries, whereby his Name reſounded with infinite fame , ſeeing his men were tired, and 
out of order, by their paſt toils and ſufferings, and finding himſelf in exceeding great 
ſtraits for money to ſatisfie the arrears of their pay, reſolved to diffolve his Army, and 
draw it into ſeveral quarters 3 ſo much the rather, becauſe the ſeaſon was near to the 
uſual rains of Autzmn, and becauſe the King of France was expeRed in. Picardy with 
a victorious Army 3 wherefore having put five hundred Spaniſh Foot into the Cittadel 
of Cambray, under the command of Agoſtino Meſa, and having left two thouſand Ger- 
man Foot to defend the Town, he gave the Archbiſhop liberty to govern the City, in 
the ſame manner he was wont to do, before it came into the power of the Duke of 
Alancon ; and having divided his Foot into the Towns of Artois, Heynault, and Flan- 
ders, he went to the City of Bruxels, at ſuch time when the King of France was come 
with the greateſt ſpeed he could poſſibly to Compeign, being — afflicted at the 
ſafferings of his party, for which not only that whole Province was fad and grieved, 
but even the very City of Paris was full of fear and terrour, ſeeing the Spaniards run 
on victorious in a Country ſo near it. | | 
; Theſe were the Progrefſes of War between the French and the Spaniards upon the 
confines of Flanders, but they were no leſs proſperous this: year 3 for the ſame party 


in the Province of Bretaign , though they were ſtill managed under the name of the * 


League 3 for the Duke de Merczur (though there was no very good correſpondence be- 

tween him and the Spaniards 3 yet making uſe of their ſhelter, in things which were- 

of common intereſt, and holding the principal places of the Province, and the» major 

part of the Nobility of the Country at his devotion): hindred-all the proceedings of 

the Mareſchal 4* Armont, and Monſieur de St. Luc, who commanded on 'the Kings 

lidez and though for the moſt part, they ſpent _ time in incurſions, and _ 
ect 2 
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of ſinall moment, wherein fortune often varied, yet the ſum of affairs inclined Rtill in 
favour of the Dake, inſomuch that he had in a manner reduced all the Province into 
his power z which was the more eaſily effected by him, becauſe the Mareſchal d' Au- 
mont , while he fruitleſly bufied himfelt about the fiege of the Caſtle of Comper, a 
wonderous ſtrong place, was wounded under the left Elbow with a Musket ſhor, 
which-broke both the Bones, whereof he dicd within a while after. Wherefore Mon- 
fieur de St. Luc, who ſucceeded him in that command, though a Cavalier of exceeding 


- great valour, yet neither by the authority of his perſon, nor by the dignity of his charge, 


could he equal the reputation wherewith the Mareſchal upheld the precipitate declining 
of affairs 3 to which was added, that the King having conferred the dignity of Mare(- 
chal upon Monſieur de Lavardin, which St. Luc expeRted ſhould have been conferred 
upon him, he was afterward by diſcontent of mind, much cooled, and taken off from 
aQion 3 ſo that it was neceſſary for the King to call him to him, and give him hopes 
of riſing to thoſe honours which ſeemed due unto his merit , by which changes, the 
affairs of War, on that ſide, went on but with ſmall ſucceſs, 
But if the affairs of the League ſeemed ſomething proſperous in Bretagne, the adverſe. 
neſs of them in Dawphine , reduced the ſtate of it to utter ruine. The Duke of Ne- 
monrs held in that Province, the City of Vienne, whither he had retired after the loſs 
of Lyons, and having well fortified the Town with the Caſtle of Piper, near unto it, 
and furniſhed them with French Horſe, and Italian Foot, he did continually infeſt the 
Country about Lyons , obſtructing the ways , and interrupting the commerce, which 
that Merchant-City hath with the Neighbouring Provinces 3 ſo that by his fierceneſs 
and diligence, he put all the Country of Lyons into ſuch fear, that from the- beginning 
of the year, they had begged of the King to ſend them ſuch reliet as might be ſuffici- 
ent to free them from thoſe ſtreights to which they were reduced. But the King bu- 
ficd in the 'affairs of Bozergongne, gave order to the Duke of Montmorancy, (whom he 
had already declared Conſtable) that he ſhould go down from Languzdoc, and affiſt 
the City of Lyons againſt the Duke of Nemours, which he preparing to do, Nemonrs 
knowing he was unable to refilt, and hold out of -himſelf, reſolved to make his ad- 
dreſſes to the Duke of Savoy, and to:the Conſtable of Caſtille for ſupplies, for the faci- 
litating whereof, he determined to go perſonally to Tzrin and Milan, leaving the Sicur 
de Diſemienx, a Colonel of Foot, and a near Confident of his, to govern his Forces and 
the Town of Vienne: But the High Conſtable Montmorancy, coming much ſooner than 
the Duke believed, united his Forces, with thoſe of Alfonſo Corſo, and fiercely made 
War againſt his party. Whereupon Diſemienx, either following the inclination of 
Fortune, (as moſt men are wont to do) or not thinking his ſtrength ſufficient to make 
reſiſtance, agreed underhand to deliver up Vienne unto the Conſtable; provided, the 
Duke of Nemoxrs his Forces might be ſuffered to march away without moleſtation, and 
retire into Savoyz and to the end the deſign might be the more eaſily effeted, and not 
be oppoſed by the Captains of the Gariſon, or Officers of the Town, he ſecretly gave 
the Caſtle of. Pzpet into the hands of Alfonſo Corſo; and then having unexpectedly ſent for 
the Conſtable to one of the Town-gates, which was guarded by thoſe he truſted, he 
at the ſame time let the Captains of the Garifon know, that the Enemy was at the 
Gates, that he had delivered up the Caſtle, and had made an agreement to admit him 
into the Town, upon condition that they might march ſafe away : Wherefore they be- 
ing confounded and affrighted at a thing never thought on before , but much more at 
the urgency of the buſineſs , fince the Conſtable was already received in at the Gate, 
accepted of the ſafe condu&, without contradiction, and retired unmoleſted to the 
contines of the Duke of Savoy. All the other Towns followed the example of Vienne; 
inſomuch, that the Duke.of Nemoxrs returning out of italy, found not any place where 
he could ſtay; wherefore going to Anicy, a Town of his own Patrimony, -he was fo 
oppreſſed with deſpair, that he fell into a grievous ſickneſs, which brought him to his 
end in the Autumn of this year. | 


'-* Thus the whole Province of Daxpbine being reduced unto the Kings obedience, 


there remained only the War which Monſieur Les Diguieres (paſſing the Alps) had 
carried into Piedmont, which though it varied with diverſity of cffetts, and with fre- 
quent valiant encounters, which by the difficulty of places where they happened, were 
rendred more ſharp and bloody 3 yet in the main it proved of very great damage to the 
Duke of Savoy, whoſe Country was the ſeat of che War. 


Nor 
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Nor were the affairs of the League more, profperous 'in-Gaſaogne and .Laxgnedec ; 
for though the Duke of Fojeaſe (who after his Brothers death-had lete the Cloiſter of 
Capuchins, and put on arms to ſuſtain the weight of that, Government) laboured to 
keep the Nobility united , under pretence of expeCing whet, would be defexmined at 
Rome z yet mary of them, weary of the War, and: dejeced by ſo: many adverfities of 
their party, came in daily to acknowledge the 'Kingsz and the Parliament of 'Tholoufe 
was ſo divided, that part of the Counſellors declating for.the King, went forth of the 
City, and retired to Chaſtear Sarrazin, where being ſuccoured by the Duke of Vanta- 
dour, the Conſtable*s Lieutenant in the Government: of Languedoc, and by the Mareſ- 
chal 4+ Matignon Governour of Guiexne, the War was hercely kindled : but fortane and 
the will of men inclining already to favour the King's affairs, firſt the Fown of Rho» 
dez, came in, with many Caſtles and Towns depending upon: it 3 and then Narbonxe 
and Carcaſſonne, principal places for the League, making a tumule, yielded themſelves 3 
ſo that the Duke of Foyeuſe was as it were ſhut within the walls of Tholowfe, and kept 
himſelf up with nothing elſe but the meer hope of the Accommodation! which was 
cloſely treated by Prefident Feannin for the whole Leagues for the Duke of Mayerne 
who tor that purpoſe was come to Chalon, after the King's Abfolution.was. publiſhed, 
(which to the exceeding great prejudice of his own #ffairs , he bad refolyed by all 
means to ſtay for) that he might ſhew the end of his defigns had been barely reſpe&t 
of Religion 3 and that therefore he had never been withdrawn from the Pope's obedi- 
ence by any adverſity whatſoever; being now freed from that impediment, cloſed up 
the Treaty of Agreement , in which, as Head of. the Party, he reſerved an entrance 
+ for all thoſe that would follow him. *' +. 13741; | 

In the Treaty of this Accommodation there aroſe two wondrous great difliculties, 
which were very hard to be overcome z/ one, the. great ſum of the debts'contracted by 
the Duke of Mayenne, not only in many places, and with many Merchants of the King- 
dom of France, but alſo with the Switzers} Germans, and Lorainers, for the raifing 
of Souldiers 3 for the Duke of Mayenne ſtanding upon it to have them paid by the 
King, and he at that preſent not having money to ſatisfiethem, it was very difficult to 
find a mean in that buſineſs : the Duke being reſolved that his-eftate ſhould not be ly- 
able to the payment 3 and or the other fide, the Creditors neither conſenting to tranſ- 
fer nor defer what they had truſted , -but Would have fatisfaQion in ready money 3 
The other difficulty was the commemoration of the late King's death 3 for all the 
Decrees and Agreements made in favour of thoſe of the 'League, who were returned 
unto the Kings obedience , having till contained pardon and- forgiveneſs of all paft 
offences, except the death of Hexry-the Third, (which had always with expreſs words 
been diſtinguiſhed and excepted :) The Duke of Mayennre would have ſuch a kind of 
mean found out, whereby on the one tide he might not appear to! have been the Au- 
thor of it z and on the other, he might not be ſubject to the Inquiſition which might 
be made concerning that buſineſs for the future, Jeſt under .that pretence occaſion 
might be taken ſome time or other to revenge paſt' jnjuries.; It was exxreamly dit- 
ficult to untie this knot 3 for not only the King thought it: very hard to ter paſs into 
oblivion ſo hainous a fa, and pernicious an example of , attempting againſt the per- 
ſons of Kings, but alſo the Parliament would not ſuffer it, and, it was moſt certain, 
the Queen Dowager, who often had demanded juſtice, would oppoſe it. 6 

Theſe two difficulties hindered the concluding of the Accommodation in Bowrgangne 3 
and the King being neceſſitated to go ſpeedily into Pieardy, had taken Policgge Fe- 
annin with him to continue the Treaty 3 but nothing at all- having been conclude in 
the journey, much leſs could it be done when they were come to Paris; for the affairs 
of the War with the Spaniards were brought into ſo great danger , that the King and 
all his Miniſters were taken up and afflicted both in mind and body : wherefore the 
Prefident was fain to follow the Army into Picardy, whither the King marched with 
an intent to relieve the City of Cambray z but the ſpeedy victory of the Spaniards ha- 
ving taken away the neceſſity of | relief, the King being come to Fol-ambray, (a houſe 
of pleaſure built by King Fraxcis the Firſt for a hunting-ſeat) called all his Council to 
him, that the things appertaining to the peace with the Dake of Mayenxe might with 
maturity be diſcuſſed and determined. After much treating and much debating, ob- 
ſacles and oppoſitions ariling in all things, it ſeemed moſt expedient to ſend for the 
proofs and inquiſitions that had been made by che Parliament touching,the Kings death, 


and alſo for ſome of the Preſidents and: Councellors of that Court, to fee what _ 
neſs 
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 efs there was in them}, atid that - might determine which way was the beſt to 
3, 


manage the expedition of that buline The Writings being ſeen , and the matter 
put into conſultation, though ſome ligns appeared div y againſt divers perſons, yet 
did there not appear any fuch thing as was ſufficient to determine the proceeding 


againſt” any body 3 and though neither the Queen Dowager as Plaintiff had yet 
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brought in the particulars of her accuſation, rior the Parliament had dived very far into 
the diſcuſſion and inquiry into that buſineſs 3 yet it was thought, the not appearing, at 
that preſent, that the Duke of Mayere or any of his were guilty of that fa&, might 
ſerve for a pretence of finding out a mean to ſatishe his honour, and likewiſe free him 
from the danger of future inquifition. Wherefore it having been many days conſulted 
of ns; 4 High' Chancellour, the firſt Preſident Harlay, the Sieur de Villeroy, the 
Count de $chambergh, and Preſident Feannin, they at laſt determined, That in the De- 
cree which'the King was to cauſe to be publiſhed, and regiftred in the Parliament, 
there ſhould be a clauſe inſerted, which in ſubſtance ſhould contain, That the King 
having cauſed the Proceſs made upon the death of the late King to be viewed in the 
preſence,of himſelf, the Princes of the Blood, and the Officers of the Crown in Coun- 
ci}, there had/not been any token found againſt the Duke of Mayexne, nor againſt any 
other Prince or Princeſs of his Blood and that having been deſirous for the greater 
certainty, to hear what they alledged about it ; they: had ſworn that they had nor any 
any knowledge of, nor participation in that crime 3 and that if they had known it, 
they would:thave oppoſed' the execution of it : Wherefore he did declare , that the 
Dake of 'Mayenxe , 'and all the other Princes and Princefſes his Adherents were inno. 
cent of that fa 3 and therefore he prohibited his Atturney-General to urge at any time 
that they ſhould be proceeded againſt \ and likewiſe forbad the Court of Parliament, 
and all other” Officers and 'Lawyers, -to'make- any ;inquiſition about it. 

The difficulty concerning the payment of debts was alſo. taken away : for the King 
promiſed ſecretly to disbusſe unto the, Duke of Mayenne Four hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand Crowns for the payment of his debts contracted. to particular perſons 3 and as for 
the debt of the. Leavies, the King freed the;Nuke of Mayenne from it, conſtituting 
himſelf. Pay-maſter for him , and. transferring the debt. upon the Crown, forbidding 
the Duke or his eſtate tobe moleſted for that occaſion. | It was likewiſe eſtabliſhed, 
though not without diſpute, - that peace ſhould be inade with the Duke of Mayenne, as 
Head-of his.Party-3 which the'King had refuſed, by reaſon of the multitude of thoſe 
that were, ſeverally come in to ops 6454s z and, chicfly in reſpe& of Paris, and the 
other principal Cities:: And, the Duke of: Mayenne for his own honour, and the repu- 
tation of his agreement, ſtool obſtinately for it. 


The King granted three places to the Duke of Mayerne for his ſecurity, which 
were Soiſſons,, Chalon, and Sexre, the Dominion of which he was to hold for the ſpace 
of ſix years, and after'the faid term to reſtord them. ' 'He confirmed all the Collations 
of Offices and Benefices that had been vacant by death during his Government, pro- 
vided the Poffeſſors ſhould take new Patents for them under the Kings Broad-Secal. 
He made a Decree of oblivion and filence of all things paſt, intelligences with Forcign 
Princes, railing of Moneys, 'exaQions of Taxes, impoſitions of Payments, gathering 
of Armies, demolifhings or buildings of Cities and Fortrefſes, acts of Hoſtility, kil- 
lings of Men, and particularly of 'the'Marqui(s 4e Menelay, killed by Lieutenrnt Magny 
at /a Fere ; and finally, all things done till the end of the-War, which he with honous 
rable expreſſions declared and certified to have been undertaken and continued for the 
fole reſpe& and defence of Religion. He granted him the Government of the Ile of 
France, and the Superintendence of the Finances; and to' his Son the Government of 
Chalon, ſeparated and divided ' from the ſuperiority of the Governour of Bourgongne, 
'He comprehended in 'the Capitulation?all' thoſe that together with him ſhould re» 
unite themſelves under his obedience, and particularly the Dake of Foyewſe, the Mar- 
quiſs of Villars and the Sicur' de Montpezat, . the 'Duke of Mayenne's Sons-in-law 3 
Monſieur de  Eftrange Governour of Payrs, Montſieur-de $. Offange Governour of 
:Rocbeforte,' the Sieur du Pleſſir Governour of- Craon; and: the Sicur de 1a Severie Go» 
'vernour of Ganache, He ſuſpended the | Sentences/ and> Judgments . paſt againſt the - 
Duke'of Mercavr. and againſt the Duke of Aumale, till it were known whether they 
would be” comprehended in the Accommodation 3 granting to- every one (beſides the 


| oblivion of what was paſtj'und the-full enjoying of-their Eftates, Offices, and Dig- 


nities) 
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nities) leave within fix weeks time to come into che Capitulation, and adhere unto the 
EACe- | 
: Within theſe principal Conditions, and many other lefſer/ones, the Duke of May- 
enne concluded the Agreement 3 but there was enough to do to get this Decree accept- 
ed in the Parliament of Paris; for though che King with his own mouth forbad the 
Queen-Dowagers Miniſters to oppoſe the publication of it, yet was there notwith- 
ſtanding as great 'an obſtacle and oppoſition : for Diana de Valor Dutcheſs iof Angon- 
teſme; and Baſtard-Sitter to the late King, appeating perſonally in- the Parliament, pre- 
ſenced a Petition written and ſubſcribed with het own hand; whereby contradicting 
the confirmation of the Decree, ſhe urged to: have them proceed in the Inqueſt about 
the Kings death : - whereupon nioſt of the Counſellors being ſtirred up , becauſe the 
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major part of their Fathers had either been created by that King, or highly offended by + 


* _ the Leagueythe acceptation of the Decree could not be obtained 3 and yet the King with 
very-vehement Letters reprehended the Parliament, and declared that the publick peace 
and ifafety requiring that the Decree ſhould be regiſtred, his- will and command was 
that it ſhould be accepted. Yet neither by this were the Counſellors of the Parlia- 
men quieted 3 but they came to this reſolution,' That the Decree ſhould be publiſhed, 
but. with two conditions 3 one, That it ſhould be no prejudice to the right of the Duke 
of Mayenne's Creditors 3 the other, That he ſhould be obliged to come into the Par- 
liamefit, and with 'his own month ſwear that he had not been any way acceflary to 
the fat 3 that he deteſted the/ murther committed upon the Kings perſon, and pro- 
miled not to fave, prote&, ax favour any orie that in time to come ſhould be queſti- 
oned tor it. At which ſtubbornneſs the King more than moderately incenſed, with 
grave, reſenting words replied, That they take heed bow they put him #0 the trouble 
of leaving the War, t» come perſonally into the Parliament ; That hewas their King, and that 
be would be obeyed by them. But neither did this proteſtation ſufhce 3 for they deter- 
mined to accept” the Decree, but with ſuch words as ſhould ſkew chat it was done by 
force of the Kings expreſs command 3 which neither pleating him nor the Duke of 
Mayenne, 'it was neceſſary for the High -Chancellour 'to go to Pars, and after a long 
effectual demonſization of the intertits of the general quiet, cauſc the Decree at laſt to 
deiapproved, without clauſes or conditions. ' 

The Duke of Meyerne*s example was followed, not only by thoſe that were named 
in the Capitulation, but alſo by the Marquiſs of St. Soaftr, the City and Parliamenc 
of Tholouſe, and all the reſt which' formerly held-the part of the League, except the 
Duke of Aumale, whd$ having accorded' with the Spaniards, and being exaſperated 
by the Sentence publiſhed this year by the Parliament; ( wheretn- he. had been declared 
Rebel) would 'not conſent to ſubrhit himſelf unto che Kings obedighce. The Duke 
of Merceur, though by means of his Siſter- the Queen-Dowager, he' the Treaty 
of Agreement alive; yet being {tilt full of hopes, by the help of the Spaniards, to re- 
tain the Dutchy of Bretagne, he deferred it, and put off his determination till another 
time. | 
But in the interim, while the conditions of theſe Accommodations were treated of, 
and diſcuſſed in the Council; the Kitig exceedingly afflicted for: his lace misfortune, 
and follicitous by ſome means -to-repaix the loſſesthe had received, wherein he: ſeemed 
to bear a great part of the blame, as*well by reaſon of his too long ſtay at Lyons, as 
of the Wl-CGrisfaQtion he had given the'Citizens of Cambray it their requeſts, was (till 
contriving in himſelf, and continually conſulting with his Commanders, to what en+« 
terpriſe he ſhould apply himſelf. ' The Duke of Nevers had formerly an intention to 
aſſault one of the places of the County of Aytoiz, belonging to the King of Spain, not 
only to do the ſame miſchief unto his Country, which he had done to- the Juriſdiion 
of the King of France 3 but alſo becauſe he believed that long peace had abaſed the 
_ of that people; and made” many of their proviſions for defence uſcleſs : Where« 
apon he had exhorted the King, that increaſing his Army to the greateſt number he 
could,” he ſhould unexpeRedly fall upbn Arras, or ſome other great City in thoſe quar- 
ters 3 judging that the Conde de Fuentes, troubled with the many mutinies of ſeyeral 
Nations, and reduced to extream want of money, would very hardly be able to re- 
unite his Army time enough to rdieve the place that ſhould be aſſaulted : Bur after that 
he being ſpent with a tedious indiſpoſition, departed this life at Neſle, this intention 
(which-was ſet on foot by the reputation of the Author) came to nothing z for the 


other Commanders thought it too dangerovs an attempt to invade the Bowels of an 
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Enemies Country, where all the Towns are populous and powerful, while by the loſs 
of ſo many places, they were ſo much troubled at home, and while the Spaniſh Ga- 
riſons over-running allparts, kept the whole, Country in fear' and terrour. 

True it is, that of all the places that were loſt , their opinions concurred not fo 
well in the choice of that which they ſhould aſſault , as they did in-refuſing to invade 
the Enemies Country 3 for ſome held it beſt in the ſame heat of affairs to beliege Cam- 
bray, to try to recover it before the Spaniards had ſetled themſelves, by mending the 
breaches that were lately made 3 but the ſmallneſs of the Kings Army excluded this 
opinion, it. not being ſufficient to begird a City of fo great circuit, exceedingly well 
fortified with a very ſtrong Garifon. Many others counſclled to fall upon Dowrlans, 
to take the ſame way to ftreighten'Cambray which the Spaniards had done ; but the. 
oppolitions againſt this advice were, the ſtrength of the place, and the diligence where- 
with it was guarded by Hernando Telles Portocarero, who was the Governour of it : So 
that at laſt the opinion that prevailed was that of the Mareſchal de.Byron, and of Mon- 
fieur de $t. Luc, (who was come to the Camp to execute the Office of General of the 
Artillery, which was left by Monſicur de 12 Guiche, to whom the King had given the 
Gevernment of Lyons) they counſeled to beſicge la Fere, a place of chief importance, 
but ſhut up in ſuch manner by a Fen that invirons it, that there are but only two. ways 
to come from the field unto the Town : wherefore they demonſtrated that by block- 
ing up thoſe two Avenues with a Fort upon each, of them , the 'place might with a 
ſmall number of men be ſo beſieged and ſireightned, that there being no means to re- 


. lieve it with Victual; it might without much difficulty be taken, not by force, but 


famine. | 

The King reſolved to follow this advicez and having drawn his Forces together 
which were ſcattered thorow the Province, drew near unto /a Fere upon the eighth 
of November with Five thouſand Foot, and Twelve hundred Horſe, and having taken 
the Avenues, and cauſed the people of the Country round about to -come in to work, 
he in a few days raiſed two Forts , each of which being able to hold One thouſand 
Foot, and conveniently furniſhed with Artillery, did totally block up the ways unto 
the Town 3 the reſt of the Foot in reſpeR of the ſeaſon, lay in a great Village upon 
the edge of the Fen, and the Horſe took up their Quarters in the Villages on the 
North-ſide towards Flanders to hinder relief. Don Alvaro Oforio, an old experienced 
Souldier, was in 1s Fere; ;Bor the Vice-Scneſchal de. Montelimar, to whom the Duke 
of Mayenne had intruſted that place, had by little and little given it up unto the Spa- 
niards, reſerving only the title of Count de ls Fere, and the revenue of the place, 
with other recompences, which had been liberally given him, firſt by the Archduke 
Erneſt , and then by the Conde de Fuentes. The place abounded in Ammunition of 
War 5 for the reliques of all the Catholick Kings Armies which of late years had march- 
ed into France, had been left there, and the Gariſon of Spaniards, Italians and Ger- 
mans , was not only ſufficient, but more than need required for the defence of it, 
which increaſed the want of Vidtual , whereof ( there being but ſmall proviſion in 
the Town ) the Kings ſudden approach had not given them time to get in any 
wherefore the Forts being raiſed, and the paſſages of both ways ſhut up on all 
_ the Defendents began from the firſt days of the ſiege to feel great ſcarcity of 
Vicual. ' 

About this time Albert Cardinal of Auſtria deſtined by the Catholick King to the 
Government of the Provinces of Flanders, was come to Bruxelles, and having received 
the Adminiſtration, and the Army from the Conde de Fnentes, he began to think how 
he might uphold that degree of proſperity and glory, in which his Predecefſors in a 
few months had ſerled himſelf with victorious ations 3 and becauſe the redoubled let- 
ters of Don Alvaro from the very beginning of the ſiege gave notice of the want of 
Victual in /a Fere, he determined before all things elſe, to apply himſelf to the reliet 
of that plate 3 but it was difficult to reſolve upon, for the Army out of order by the 
toils and ſufferings of the late Summer, was divided into many ſeveral places, to their 
Winter Quarters, and there for want of pay had made mari inſurrecions, fo that the 
Italian Cavalry had mutinicd afreſh , and-turned to ſeize upon Liramont 3 in another 
place Gaſtone Spinola*s Tertia of Sicilians had done the like, two Tertia's of Spaniards 
baving caft off their obedience, did likewiſe quarter themſelves at diſcretion in advan- 
tageous places 3 and the Walloons not openly in Rebellion, did yet deny to ſtir out 
-of their Quarters, unke( they were fully paid 3 infomuch that betore the my" 

cou 
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could ſatisfie the Bills of ex change brought by the Cardinal, and that the Soldiers could 
be paid and regulated with that mony, much time of neceſſity muſt - be (pent 3 and 
therefore there could not be a body of an Army drawn together ſufficient for that or 
any other enterpriſe. To this was added the croſsneſs of the ſeaſon , by reaſon of 
raines and other incommodities ſo contrary, that before better weather it was impoſ- 
ſible to think of fiirring with men, Artillery,and other proviſions which War requires 3 
beſides, to enter into an Enemies Country, nay, and to the very center of one of their 
Provinces, in a time, when not only the fields neither afforded ſuſtenance for men, 
or horſes, but even the crop of the late harveſt was conſumed by the ruinous War that 
had been there already, was not a thing to be —_ on, by reaſon of the difficulty 
of feeding the Army, and for fear of being reduced to ſome ſiniſter accident, by the 
diligence of the King of France 3 which conſiderations ſeemed greater to the Cardi- 
nal, not accuſtomed to the dangerous experiments of Warz wherefore, after long con- 
ſultation, it was determined in the Councel, that Nzcolo Beſti, marching with part of 
the light-horſe into Picerdy, ſhould attempt to put ſome quantity of viduals into la 
Fere , wherewith the beſieged might ſubſiſt til} the favourableneſs of the ſeaſon, 
= the courſe of affairs in Flanders would means to give them full xc- 
lief. | | 
With theſe Counſels ended the year Fifteen hundred ninety fave, leaving many oc- 
caſions of War and bloody encounters kindled whe revolution of the year follow- 


ing 3 in the beginning whereof, the firſt event was the recovery of Marſeilles, a City and 
Haven of high conſequence, ſtanding in the County of Provexce, upon the ſhoar of the 
Mediterrancan Sea. The people of this City rich by Trahque of Merchandize, and 
numerous in inhabitants, hold many priviledges, and injoy many important immuni- 
ties, obtained from the time that they were ſubje& to the Countsof Provence; and am- 
ply confirm'd afterward, when they came under the Dominion of the Kingdom of 
France, among which the moſt principal is this, that the Citizens chuſe a Conſul of 
themſelves, who, together with a Lieutenant named by him without other ſuffrage, 
governs the affairs of the Town, keeps the Keys of the Gates, and hath the care of the 
defence as well of the City as of the Haven 3 and this Prerogative, which looks rather 
like a kind of liberty, than an intire ſubjeion , the Marſilians have alwayes conferv'd 
with that vivacity, that is proper to their nature and diſpoſition, not admitting any 
. kind of Garriſon, and governing themſelves with cuſtoms, fit-for a Merchant and Sea- 
_ life, of which ewo ſorts of perſons the inhabitants for the moſt part con- 
Its | | 

In the beginning, when the firſt originals of the League began to ſpring. up, this 
City, by Hoyaore. A of Monſficur _— and by reaſon the Conful and iLieutenant 
had been gained, took part with that fide 3 and though by-perfwaſion of 'the | Counteſs 
de Saux, it firſt received the Duke of Savoy, and then out of jealouſic of their own li- 
berty excluded him again, within a little while, and though the Count de Carſp and the 


Marquiſs de Vilars, were often call'd for thither, for more ſecurity, yet it had ever pre- | 


ſerved its own being, and kept free from 3ll forraign (ubjetion. True it is, that 
ving from the beginning of the War cle&ed Charles Caſont their Conſul,-and he ha»: 
ving nominated Loxis de Aix, his Lieutenant, men of ſubtil natures, and of bold p- 
diſpoſitions, they agreed ſo well among themſelves, and had ſo great authority with 
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ſucceſſors to be choſen in their places, they had made themſelves as it were Lords of 
the City, and rul'd it their own way But after the declining of the affairs of the. 
League put every one upon a neceflity of thinking of himſelf, theſe men knowing theme . 
ſelves envied and ill-willed by the major part of the poland Citizens, and being in. 
fear, by reaſon of their conſciouſneſs of many miſdeeds, which they had committed, to 
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keep themſelves in their Government, thought of applying themſelves to the Spaniſh 


party, and held Treaties in that Court, about putting that City into the ' havds of the 
| Catholick King, which being of ſo high importance and conveniency to his Kingdoms, 
as its greatneſs, ſtrength, richneſs, and fituation ſhewed it to be, orders were given to 
Carla Doria, that going from Genous, into that Port , with ten Gallies well arm'd,and 
mann'd, under pretence of fayling towards Spain, he ſhould favour their power, and 
attempts, to the end that being back'd with his Forces, they might have the better 
means dexteroufly to draw the people to put thamſelves under the Spaniſh Signory, 
which Doria performing with infinite diligence, things went on in ſach z manner,that 
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the Catholick King was not far from obtaining his intetit 3 and ſo much the rather,be- 
cauſe this attempt was coloured over with many reaſons, for which they pretended 
the Dominion of the County of Provence belonged to the Infante Iſabella, belides thoſe 
other rights ſhe had to the Crown of France. "A 

The King'of France being jealous, that the leavies of Spain and Traly, and the great 
preparation of a Fleet which the Catholick King made, tended to this end, and that 
the ſtay which the Conde de Fuentes and the Duke of Paſtrana (who were gone from 
Flanders) made at Geneva, was to overſee that buſineſs, was exceeding' much trou- 
bled in minde, becauſe he could not turn that way, and gave Commiſſion- to Monſieur 
d' Offat to make complaint about it to the Pope, letting him know, that if he with- 
ſtood not that deſign, he ſhould be conſtrained by neceſſity ro call the Turkiſh Fleer 
into the Mediterranean Sea for his relief 3 which being-effectually performed by 4” Ofſſat, 
the Pope ſtrudten, and grown pale, either through fear or anger, made a grave diſcourſe 
againſt it: and yet, the Kings Agent ſhewing, that it Marſeilles, and the other Towns 
of Provence , ſhould fall into the hands of the Spaniards , Avignon alſo, and other 
Towns of the: Pope's would not be without danger 3 he promiſed to uſe his indea- 
vours: to'make that attempt be laid aſide. But there being added to the Kings-com- 
plaints, the interpoſition of the Venetian and Florentine Ambaſſadors, jealous, that a 
City and Haven of fo' great conſequence, and that overlooks Ttaly fo neerly, ſhould 
fall to the augmentation of the Spaniſh Monarchy 5 the Pope having often conſulted 
about this buſineſs, and not finding any proviſion againſt it, which he thought fit,took 
it to be expedient, that the Cardinal of Foyeuſe, who was returning into Frarce,ſhould 
paſs by Marſeilles, and-in his name uſe convenient mediation to Ceſant , and remove 
him fromhis deſign 3 which, though it was diligently executed, produced but ſmall 


- effect; for Caſant, a fierce man, and one more ſtout than prudent, did not with- 


draw himſat for that, from his already eſtabliſhed appointment 3 fo that the Veneti- 


. an Senate,and the Grand Duke began to think of ſome more potent remedies to op- 


poſe that indeavourz nor was the Pope altogether averſe from their intention. But 
this ſtone of ſcandal was removed , either by the King's wonted fortune, or by the 
courage and diligence of his Miniſters. | 
Ht had: newly conferred the Government of that Province upon the Duke of Gaiſe, 
and to advance matters towards their proper end, had alſo choſen Monſieur de les Di- 
gmieres his Lieutenant, who, though they agreed not very well together, by reaſon of 
the difference of their Religion, and of the antient diverſity of their faQtions , were 
yet both ill-affeQed to the Duke of Eſpernon, who, contending that that Government 
was lawfully. his, uſed all his indeavours and utmoſt induſtry, to put himſelf in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of 'it, and to drive out, no lefs thoſe of the King's party , than thoſe that yet 


held for the League z - wherefore the 'King, deſirous that he ſhould, by ſome means, be 
conſtrained /to quit what the already pofleſſed there, receiving other: Governments in 
other parts of the Kingdom, had appointed the Duke of Gazſe as his old Emulator , 
and les Dagwieres as an honeſt mares no his bitter enemy, to ſecure the affairs of, Pro- 
vence. This determination had alſoother ends, and: more remote conſiderations 3/ for 
the Duke being newly come into the friendſhip and / obedience of the King, with con- 


_, dition, 'toihave that Government, to which the Houſe of Loraine had ſome pretenſi- 


ons, by the-antient hereditary rights of A»jou; the King. thought it convenient to 
aſſure himſelf of him; by giving him a Licutenant of ſuch a condition, as not onely was 
faithfal iby;antient experience; but alſo wary, and reſolute to oppoſe whatſoever at- 
-tempt the Duke ( in ſogreat a diſcord of mens minds, their old enmities not fully laid 


.alide) might perchance contrive. To' theſe , another important reſpe& was added, 


that les Drgwieres, and Colonel Alfonſs Corſo, reſiding both in Dauphine, diſagreed, and 


thwarted one another in the ſervice, to the prejudice of common affairs z wherefore the 
King thought to remove 'the occaſion: of that diſcord; by fending les Dignieres into 
. Provence,and by ele&ing Colonel Alfonſo Lieutenant to the Prince of Conty , who was 
. newly declared Governor of Dauphine. Thy 


But though the Duke of G«iſe nouriſhed fincere thoughts, and no indire& ends, yet 


: being come into tlie Province, either nbtbeing well ſatisfied to have a Lieutenant of ſo 
. great:credit,rand of another Religion 3 or defiring that the buſineſſes with the Duke 
.of Eſpernon ſhould paſs under the. name, and: by the means of /es Diguieres, not to put 
. his own'. authority and name of Governor in doubt., he. had given charge to bis 
. Licutenant to put the Gazriſons out of many Towns, which the Duke of —_—_ 


he 
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Duke of Eſpzrnox held in them 3 and he himſelf going to Aix, applyed his mind whol- 
ly to the recovery of Marſeilles, as a thing of greater glory and importance, without al- 
lowivg part in that'to any body 3 and though many treaties, held by the means of men 
baniſhed out of that City, proved vain and fruigleſs, yet at laſt he gained one Captain 
Pietra Liberta, of Corſica by extraQion; but born and bred in Marſeilles, who, with ſome 


certain Foot, guarded one of the Town=-gates 3 wherefore, ſome of the Exiles being. 


I 596, 
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got unknown into the City, and __ ſecretly ſtirred up the minds of many, who /cites, by 
ea 


hated the tyranny of Caſant, and who feared the Dominion of the Spaniard, they re- 
ſolved, that upon the eighteenth day of Febrxary, the Duke of Gziſe ſhould, with a 
good number 'of Horſe and Foot, be, about break of day, at a neighbouring Village , 
where, if certain ſignes were given. him by them of the plot, he ſhould draw near to 
the Porte Rayale, ( a Gate fo called.) to be received in with all his Forces z where- 
upon, having drawn the men together, which he had in that Province, except thoſe of 
les Dignieres, ( to whom he would not impart any thing of his delign , that he might 
not ſhare in the honor of it, ) he made ſhew that he would go and befiege a Town 
within five Leagues of Marſeilles and whilſt-mens winds were amuſed on that fide,he 
turning his Forces another way, the evening before the day appointed, advanced, with 
very great filence, toward the City 3 in which march, though ina very dark, and ex- 
tream. rainy night; and through dixty uneven wayes, he made ſo much haſte, that he 
came in the morning, according to appointment, to certain houſes near nanto the 
Church of St. Juliag. to expe there till the counterligns were given hit. 

They that ot plot, doubting that the ſtrange ill weather might have ſtayed 
the Dukes journey, ſent ſome of their ſoldiers forth of the gates, to the end, that diſco- 
vcring (according to the cuſtom) it the coaſt were clear round about, they mighe come 
to know whether he were arrived or no 3 Thele returning back with exceeding great 
haſte, and aying, they had diſcovercd armed men, under St. Fwlian's, were the cauſe 
that Lowis 4 Aix (who was come to the gate-a while before.) after he had given the 
Conſul notice of the diſcovery, went out himſelf, with twenty of his moſt truſty men, 
ro {ce whether -that were true which the Soldiers related. .As ſoon as he was out of 
the gate, they of che deſign ſhue down all the Portcullices3 nor was it long before the 
Conſul came, who, while he was queſtioning/ his Soldiers, of what they had reported, 
was ſuddenly ſet upon by Pietre Liberta, and four of his companions, and being at firſt 
knock'd down with a great blow of a Parteſan, was preſently killed by them with their 
daggers which being luckily effeed, and the whole guard willingly following the 
will of their Captain, the Counterlignes were given by fire tothe Duke of Gxiſe , who 
being advanced to draw ncar unto the Gate, met with Aix the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and without much diſpute rauted. him fo, that, being wounded, and in a very ill ta- 
king.he ran back 3- where, having tound the gate ſhut, and poſſefſed, he was conſtrain- 
ed to fave himfelf ja the moat, and from thence ſcaling the' Wall near unto the Ha- 
ven, got into the utmoſt parts of the City. where, calling all his adherents into Arms, 
together with Fabian Caſant Son to the Conſul, who was already ilain , he march- 
ed up tumultuouſly with above Five: hundred- armed men, to recover the Gate 3 but 
in the mean time; it had been opened, and the Duke of Guiſe was entered with his 
Forces, and on the other fide, the exiles calling the Citizens and common people to 
liberty, hatl rais'd the whole Town 3 wherefgge, after that Aix and Caſaut had fought 
for the ſpace of half an hour at the entry of the ſtreet that led to the Port-Royal, the 
eumule ſtill incregfing every where of thoſe that being in Arms cried out Vive Ie Roy, 
et Les Flenrs-delis, they fearing to be catch'd in the midfi, retired into the Town- 
houſe, where, being fiercely preſs'd by the Duke of Gwſe, who, among the bullets, 
ſtones, pieces of wood, fire-works , which flew on every fide, fought undauntedly at 
the-head of his men, they being unable to reſiſt, fled ſecretly from thence, and crolling 
the Haven in a Boat, got one of them into St, Maries-Church, and the other into the 
Convent of St, Vidoir, and theix men being left without help, were,in a very little time 
all cat in pieces. 

The whole.City was already run to the Duke of Giſe, with white Scarfs z where- 
upon he not lofing a minutes time, at the ſame inſtant aſſaulted, and wich ſmall reſit- 
ance poſſeſſed himſelf of the Forts of S. Feban, and of Cape de More, which are upon 
the Sea, and from thence began without delay to play his Artillery upon Doria's Gal- 
lies, which were gotten near the mouth of the Haven: great was the fright and > 
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mule in the Gallies; but Doria, who had wiſely kept himſelf far from the Forts, and 
in the beginning of the uproar had made all his Soldiers imbark, got out happily with- 
out. receiving any harm, and putting out to Sea made away from the City. The Duke 
of Guiſe., victorious every where, was buſied all that day in taking care, that the 
Town might not be indammaged in the tumult, and having lodg'd his men in the 
moſt principat poſts, made himſelf abſolute Mafter of the City, with fo much the greater 
facility; becauſe with his courage in' fighting, and prudence in appealing the uproar, he 
had exceedingly won the affeQions of 'the Marſilians, Louis a Aix, and Fabian Ca- 
ſaut yielded the next after, having articled, that they might go freely to Genoxa with 
their Goods, and that' none of their adherents ſhould be proceeded againſt with more 
than baniſhmentz the City, in this manner, remaining free' from their ufurped 
Dominion, and utterly reduced unto 'the Kings obedience. The gaining of this 
place was very ſeaſonable, and of great conſequence, being a principal Port of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and a proper landing place for -the commerce'of many- Nations 
and ſo much the more ſeaſonable was 'it at that time, when the Spaniſh power had al- 
ready got footing init for, if with-the benefit of time, they had ſetled themſelves 
there, it would have been wondrous'diflicult, by reaſon of the neerneſs of the Catho- 
lick Kings other States, to drive them out again. 4 | wy 

In'the mean time, while the re-union of the County of Provence is thus proſecuted, 
the beficged in {a Fere were reduced to exceeding great want-of viQtual z wherefore 
Nicolo Bajts, who was deſtined to carry them relief, being come to Doway, was confi- 
dering with himſelf, which way, he ſhould manage the buſineſs, to get ſome quantity 
of proviſions into the Town 3 and every reſolution ſeeming difficalt, not only becauſl 
the King's:Cavalry , did: with very great diligence obſtruCt all the wayes, but becanſe 
the narrow. paſſages that led to the Town were ſo much incumbred by the largenefs of 
the Forts, that there was no hope of getting paſt them and yet neceſſity urging,he gave 
Alvaro Oſorio notice, that he ſhould keep ſome little Boats'ready'to come forth of the 
Town, as ſoon as the fign was given him, and to draw near the Banks of the Fen, to 
receive the reliet which he would attempt to bring unto that place 3 which intelligence 
being bappily got into:the Town, and the appointment/made, he marched from Doway 
with Six hundred horſe, andcame by night to Chaſteler; where he cauſed the Gates to 
be kept lock'd, to the end, that the French might not know any thing of his deſign : 
And having that day provided,that every cne of his men ſhould carry a Bag of Meal be- 
hind him, and a bundle 'of Match about his neck, (for they had alſogreat want of that 
in /a Fere) he ſet forth when it began to grow dark,and having paſt the River Somme, 
went upon the way of St. Qzentin,and leaving that Town upon the right hand,march- 
ed with-ſo much diligence; that upon the fixteenth day of March in the morning ,: he 
came ngir the quartersof the Kings Cavalry,who being advertiſed by the Sentinels ſhoot- 
ings, took:the Alarm, and got ſpeedily to horſe, believing that ſome relief of the enemy 
was near 3. but, a thick-mift, which, by chance, roſe by break of day, was ſo favourable 
to Baſti's defigns, that the Kings Corpes de Gardes, betaking themſelves to their arms 
on all fides, could not diſcover which way the Enemy came and while they warily 
endeavoured to know and make diſcovery, Baſti, without meeting any body, paſſing bc+ 
tween the quarter of the Reiters, and that of the Duke of Boxillon, came to the bank of 
-the Fen-near the current of the River, ad having found Oſorio ready with his Boats to 
reccive the relief, he made the Meal and Match be unladed with great celerity ; faced 
about; and: with the ſame ſpecd, ſeeing the French and German Cavalry, who at laſt 
having notice of his arrival, had placed themſelves upon the Road of St. Qxentin , to 
hinder his retreat, he took a contrary way, and falling info that which leads to Gniſe, 
came back: fortunately to Cambray, without meeting any oppoſition. 

This relief ( in which induſtry and fortune were equal ſharers) gained Baſti a won- 
derful reputation yet: gave but little help to the beſieged ; the Meal that was brought 
Jaſting:them but a little while, by reaſon of their great number, and the King, who from 
day to day had new Forces came up to him, ſtreightned the fiege more cloſely,and ſtopt | 
up all the wayes, which being cut off, and fortified with Banks and Trenches, and 
-kept with firong guards of Horſe, left no hope at all of thinking, of new relief. But the 
:fiege being prolonged by the conſtancy of the Defendants, the King was perſwaded by 
the reaſons of ſome of his Engineers, to'ſtop the courſe of the River which cauſed the 
- Fen'on the lawer fide, thinking to make it ſwell and riſc'in ſuch manner, that the De- 
fendants ſhould be conſtrained either to yield or drown, This work was begun with 
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an exceeding great number of Pioneers, drawn together from all the neighbouring pla» ' 


ces, but though they wrought at it with great art, and no l:(s aſſiduity, yet the rains 
of the ſeaſon, which from time to time increaſed the current of the. River, which ordi- 
narily was quiet and gentle, hindred the progreſs by breaking down the Banks,often 
carrying away the Piles,and in one hour fruſtrating the labours of many dayes 3 and yet 
the King being himſelf preſent at the work,it was at laſt brought to perfeRiqn. But 
it was no ſooner finiſhed , when it appeared, how deceitful the fancies of Engineers 
prove oftentimes; for the Town being much higher than the Fen, ( a thing foreſeen 
from the beginning by many, and conſtantly oppugned by the authors of the deſign, ) 
the water roſe not above a foot or two in the Town, and was ſo long making that 
increaſe, that the inhabitants had*conveniency to remove their things into higher places, 
without receiving any damage; though the water falling within two dayes, by having 
broke through the loweſt part of the Fen in many places, the Town remained full of 
dirt and mud, by the exhalation whereof the Air being corrupted, cauſed dangerous 

diſeaſes in the Town, ſo that the beſieged being endamaged onely by accident, and 
after the ſpace of many days; the labors and endeavors of the Kings Army proved 
fruitleſs in their principal intent. 

There yet remained the wonted hope of Famine, which, after ſo many moneths 
ſiege encreaſed exceedingly, and was already become irrepairable 3 nor did any thing 
make the Defendants hold out;'but hope of relief. The Cardinal was intent with his ut- 
moſt endeavors: upon giving it to them 3 for having in- great part quieted thoſe that 
bad mutined, and: conveniently paid his men, he had ſer the Army in a readineſs to 
attempt the effeQing of it, but none of his Commanders ( among which, the princi- 
pal were the Duke ot Areſcot, the Marquiſs of Ranty,and Franciſco de Mendozza , the 
Admiral of Aragon) counſelled him to adventure his Camp upon that enterprizez and 
the reaſon was ina readineſs, for not onely the King in the ſpace of many moneths,had 
had full conveniency to fortifie his own quarters extraordinarily, but that which im- 
ported more, he had put ſtrong Garriſons , and many Horſe into S. Quentin, Monſtru- 
el, Boulogne, and all the other Towns that ſtand round 1a Fere, in ſuch manner, that 
if the Spaniſh Camp ſhould paſs beyond them to raiſe the ſiege, they remaining at 
their backs, would cut off the wayes, and take away 'the concourſe of Proviſions; (o 
that if the enterprize of making the King — , "ſhould require many dayes, ( as it 
was certainly to be doubted ) the' Army would be put in danger of ſome hard en- 
counter 3 To this was added, that the King, having after the publication of the Agree- 
ment received- the Duke of Mayenne with great demonſtrations of honor, -being come 
with his attendants to wait upon him in the Camp before 1a Fere, and the Conſtable 
Montmorancy, the Duke of Moxtpenſier, and the greater partof the Lords of all the 
Kingdom being come unto the- Army , he had under his Colours Eighteen thouſand 
Foot, and little leſs than Five thouſand Horſe; an Army fo potent, eſpecially by rea- 
ſon of the valour of the Cavalry, that it wasineceſſary to proceed with great circum- 
ſpeRion, in advancing o far into that Province, againſt ſogreat Forces,and in the midſt 
of ſo-many of the Enemies Towns. - 'The Cardinal likewiſe was not ignorant, that the 
States of Holland , defirous that the War ſhould continue in France, had fet forth a 
ficet of many Ships: to land men at Boxlogne,+in relicf of the King of France; and that 
the Queen of England, though the'King conſented not to allher dematigs, had yet, to 
uphold the common intereſts, -ſent out a Navie to his aſſiſtance, wich. Eight thouſand 
Foot aboard it, which it was believed: were toland'in the ſame place; wherefore, the 
Commanders doubted , that thefe Forces uniting together, it would not onely be 
vain to attempt to relieve /z Fere, but alfo' very dangerous to make their re- 
treat. ; 

-- Theſe cauſes fully debated in+the Counſel, made the Cardinal take a reſolution totry 
todo it by way of diverſion: for, by encamping before ſome Place of impottance be- 
longing to the King, either he ſhould conſtrain him to riſe from /2 Fere with his whole 
Army, to ſaccor the place ſo ſraightned, or if (perſiſting in the fiege) he ſhould not 
care to relieve it,he might cafily get another place as good as /a Fere, ' But there aroſe 
no leſs difficulties in choſing the place, that ſhould be pitched upon 3 for Gziſe, Han, 
Gwines, and the other ſuch like places that were neareſt, to Flanders, were not to be 
compared unto la Fere ; and S. Suentin, Monftrueil, and Bowlogne were ſo well fortifi- 
ed, and mann'd, that it was impoſſible to think of attaining them 3 fo that between the 


ambiguity of theſe conſiderations,the Cardinal would have been long unreſolyed,if Mons 
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fieur dz Roſie had not ſecretly perſwaded him to a new enterprize , not foreſeen. by 
any other body. | = 

Monſieur dx. Roſue was , by long experience, verſed in all the King of France his 
Fortreſſes , and. the example of things paſt made him. remember how eafily Calais 
might be taken 3 for by how much more the ſtrength of it by ſituation, and art, made 
it in appearance be counted impregnable, ſo much leſs carcfull were the defendants to 
guard it with that diligence wherewith places of fuch high importance 6ught to be 
kept 3 wherefore, while that Town was under the Dominion of the Kings of Eng- 
land, the ſmallne(s of the Gazriſon they. kept in it had invited Fraxcis Duke of Guiſe 
to beſiege it in the year 1557, which alſo. had fo happy an event, that, contrary to the 
Common expeGation, he made himſelf Maſter of it only by that defe@, which com- 
ing often into dz Roſue's mind, he, as being curious and full of induſtry, had got cer- 
tain information, that Monſicur de Bideſſan, Governor of the place at that prefent,had 
not above Six hundred Foot in it, a Garriſon no way ſufficient to make it good: either 
private intereſt, or the general error of men, having perſwaded him to truſt more to the 
firength of his Works, than to the number and valour of the defendants 3 ſome add, 
that the King of France, having ſent the Sicur de 12 Noxe, and de laVolliere, to view 
the condition, of all the places ſtanding upon the Frontiers of Picardy, they not making 
their viſitation with that fecrecy, which ought to go along with ſuch buſineſſes , had, 
with the ſame French lightne(s diſcourſed very freely of the weak. eſtate of thoſe 
Frontiers , and the fixength of Calais ſo magnified by fame, being objected tothem, 
they inconſiderately anſwered, that whoſoever ſhould aſſault that Fortreſs in the place, 
and manner that was fitting, the taking of it would-be but twelve daycs bufineſs3 


' which words being told dz Roſxe, by one that he had imployed as a Spie, excited him 


to ſearch out the place and manner which theſe diſcoverers had intimated. Thus being 
fallen into a thought, that he might obtain the Town, famous for its fortifhcation, by 
reaſon of its ſtanding upon the Sea, and the quality of the Haven opportune for the 
affairs of Flanders, and England, he, with his reaſons, made the Cardinal Arch-Duke 
incline unto it, and ſo much _the rather, becauſe all other enterprizes were thwarted 
with exceeding great diffcultics. 

But having determined between themſelves to apply their mindes to this attempt, 
without making any outward ſhew of it, they made all the other Commanders be- 
lieve, they would aſſault Montrevil, a place ſtanding vpon the ſtraight way that leads 
to la Fere, and leſs conſiderable than either St. Quentin or - Boulogne z, and with this 
pretence, having cauſed- great proviſion to be made of Viftual and: Carriages to bring 
them to Doway, Arras, and the othex confining places, the Cardinal having appointed 


Valentiennes for the general Rendezvous of his Forces, went thither perſonally upon the 


thirticth of March, where, having muſftxed his Azmy,- in which were Six thouſand 


' Spaniſh Foot, Six thouſand Walloons, Two thouſand Italians, and Four thouſand Ger- 
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mans, Twelve hundred men, at Arms, and Cuizathers, and little leſs than Two. thou- 

ſand Light-hozſe, he divided his Forces into many parts, and made them march ſeye- 

ral wayes, to hold the Enemies in the greater fufpence.- He ſent Ambrogio Landriano 
towards Montrevil, with part of the Light-horſe, and with the Marquiſs of Trevico's 

Tertiaz with the reſt of the Light-hoxſe Baſt+ marched into the Territory of Cambray z 

Agoſtino Meſſia, with a Texrtia of Spaniards, and two of Walloons went towards St Pax, 

and the, Count de Boſſa, with the Flemiſh Troops, took towards Arras and Bethune ; 
which outward ſhews, while they held 'thoſe of their own fide in ſuſpence no leſs than 

the French, Monſieur du Roſne, with the Spaniſh Tertia's of LudovicoValaſco, and Alon- 

ſe Meudozzayand Four hundred Horſe went out of Valentiennes, upon the fourth of 4- 
pril in the evening; and marched all the night to St. Omer, where, having joyned with 
Colonel 1z Berlatte, and the Count de Buqway, who ſtayed there for them with two Tecr-. 
tia's of Walleons, he took along with him three pieces of Cannon, and four of ſmaller 
Artillery, and advanced ſpeedily towards Calais, where he arrived ſo much the more 
unexpecedly,; becaufe being a place out of the way, ſanding in the utmoſt point of a 
tongue of Land, which advances it ſelf a' great way into the Sea, neither the Spaniards 
nor the: French had ever thought of defending or beſieging it. 

. Calais ſtands upon the ſhore of the Ocean Sea, in the furtheſt parts of a Promonto- 

ry, not above * Thirty Leagues from Englond, and hath a very large Haven , which 
ſheltred on each ſide with great high banks of ſand(which they commonly call /es Dune: ) 


is 
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is made ſecure and commodious for a. very great number of Ships. . The Town is in+ 
vironed almoſt quite round with low grounds where the Sea overflows, and drowns 
the Plain for many miles; and, being ſhut up within four banks by a very large moat, 
it is of a ſquare form, having, at three of the angles (beſides many great Towers,and 
Ravelines along the Courtine) as many Royal Baſtions of modetn ſtruure, with theit 
Cavaliers within them, and at the fourth angle which reaches from che Weſt unto the 
North, ſtands the Caſtle, built likewiſe of a ſquare form, but with great Towers of 
the old faſhion, that flank it round about, The moats are very large and deep, for 
they receive the water on both ſides, and the Town, which is litcle leſs than a League 
in circuit, is all fortified round with thick Ramparts, though ( by reaſon of the care- 
JeGneſs of the Governors) in many places (by length of time) grown defective, and 
in ſome, decayed and fallen down. On the outlide, along the Haven, there is a great 
Suburb full of Inhabitants, in regard of Traffick, and the conveniency of Marriners , 
and on that ſide a great Current of waters, which coming from the Fenny grounds, is 
ſtraightned all into one Channel, and croſſing through the Town, empties it ſelf ims 
petuouſly into the Sea. On the other fide of the Haven, and in the point of the 
Dunes, which cover it on the North-ſide, there ſtands a great and exceeding ſtrong 


Tower, called the Kisbane, which ſhutting up the mouth of the Haven, is well ſto= 


rcd with pieces of Cannon, and with great caſe -hinders any kind of Ships from enter- 
ing into it. But on the {ide of the firm land ( which, in reſpe&t of the mooriſh 
grounds that largely environ it, -is very narrow) about a league from the City there 
ſtands a Bridge over a Water that runs into'the Sea , which- being fortified with 
Towers, doth totally ſhut up the paſſage which leads to the Town along a very narrow 
bank 3 this is called the Faxxbourg de Niewlet. . 

Monſieur 4x Koſne knew, that all the hope of obtaining this Fortreſs, was placed in 
ſpcedily poſſeſſing the Bridge of Niewlet and the Kirbane; tor if he took not Niewlet,jt 
would be very hard to pals the water, and come under the Town 3 and it he poſſe(- 
ſed not himſelf of the Rirbane, fo that he might be Maſter of the mouth of the Ha- 
ven, there would come ſuch ſupplies -into the'Tawn by Sea, that there would no longer 
be any building upon the ſmall number of the Defendants : wherefore, marching to St. 
Omer. with admirable celerity, in:regard of the Artillery be had :along with him , he 
came upon the ninth of April, in the morning, by break of day, / within 1ight of Niews 
let, and without giving the Defendants ( who were not above forty:) time, either. to 
take courage, or to receive afliſtance; he made it be aſſaulted on the one; ſide by the 
Spaniſh, and on the other by the ,Walloon Foot, ſtill playing 'with the four ſtall pie+ 
ces, not becauſe they did any great harm, but to-increaſe the-terror of the Defendants 3 
who: being ſo few, ill provided, taken at unawares,'and (which: imported ' moſt) withs 
out any Commander., who, by his Authority, might |keep them (faithful , they. baſely 
quitted the defence, and retired flying tothe Town. th iv other ©: 

Nieulet being taken, da Roſne'left four Companies of. Walloons to guazrd'that Poſt, 
and not loſing a-minutes time; advanced the ſame inftant fo-affault thei Rirbaxe, and 
having planted his Artillery in excceding . great)baſte, began furiouſly co batter about 
noon 3 beſides which; having drawn three of the fmaller pieces'to the brink' of the Ha- 
ven, with them and- with the Walloon Muskettiers, he hindred more defendants from 
entring into it,fo that they of the-Suburb, that fiands on the 'fat fide of the Haven, ha- 
ving often attempted to get in,-were alwayes conſtrained togetire. / There were but 
fixty men in the Rirbante, and thoſt alſo without any conliderible head, inforuch,that 
though the place was ſtrong, and might have been defended many dayes,' yet they ,. as 
foon as they ſaw the aſſault was preparing agaia(t;theih, utterly loſing courage;quitted 
it, and being faln upon and routed 'in the flight; ſcarce thirty of, them, with the-help of 
ſome ſmall Boats, got ſafe into the Suburb z, dw-Riſre not failing to proſecute ſo happy 
a beginning, encred- into the Risbane ſet the Artillery again in order, and lodged ma- 
ny 'Foot in it, to the. end, that relief by Sea might more'aſſuredly be hindred, and there 
was very great need of it z for the next morning,many:Ships of the Holland Fleet, that 
Was above Bowlogne, appeared, and laboured with all pofible induſtry to get into the 
Haven 3 but being: driven back. and bored through by the Artillery of the Rirbaxe, 
they were! at laſt made to tack about 3 and one Ship loaden, with, Wine , being ſunk 
by many Cannon ſhot in the mouth of the Port, the-paſſage was ſo much the; more ſiop- 
ped up, againſt whoſoeyer ſhould try to enter 3: and:yet two little Barks of the Holland+ 
©,» * : ' . ; 8 x 4 4 ers, 
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1596. ers, with two Captains and cighty men, got in fortunately, and landing in the Suburb 
faid there for the defence of it. - 
Thy foed- In the mean time the Cardinal of Auſtria having had notice of the proſperous pro- 
comes with grels of his Forces, turning all his Army that way, marched thither with the ſame ce- 
rhe reſt of the Jerity upon Maundy- Thurſday (being the eleventh of April) in the evening , and ha- 
y to the : , : 
Camp before Ving deſigned the quarters of the Camp, between Caſal de Mer, the Bridge of Niewler, 
_ and the way that leads to Gravelin, he encamped in the Church of St. Pjerre , half a 
League from the Walls. The Town being belieged, and their quarters, in reſpe& of 
the ſituation (which was all Mooriſh grounds, and full of Ditches )) eafily fortified ; 
du Roſne, well informed of the defeR of the Wall on that fide that ſtands towards the 
Suburb, reſolved to plant a battery in the utmoſi part of the Haven 3 for, though the 
impediment of paſling it, ſeemed in appearance exceeging great, yet he had obſerved , 
that at the ebbing of. the Sea , the water fell in ſuch\manner, that the utmoſt part of 
The Defer- the Haven remained dry , and the bottom was ſo firm and gravelly , that it afforded 
without ar- © VErY Convenient means of marching on to the aſſault 3 but that he might not leave the 
emprens 12:7 befieged without trouble on the other fide, and to divide their weakneſs, he purpoſed 
defence, ſuf- to make another battery, over againſt the way to Grevelinz though the Wall on that 
- oa, Df fide was extreamly well lined with Earth, and defended by the Flanks of the two Roy- 
ſecure the al Baſtions. Both the Batteries were. perfected upon the fourteenth day of the month, 
—__ being Eafter day, and upon Munday in the morning, as ſoon as it was light, they be- 
gan to'thunder furiouſly on both fides3 mor did the Defendants ( diſheartned by the 
{inallneſs. of the number ) make any attempt to hinder the enemy , and only the firſt 
day, whiſe the Risbane was battered, they fallied, to bring in the Goods and Vidtuals ; 
nor from that day forward, durſt they attempt any other buſineſs. 
In thisftate of Aﬀairs, the King having had intelligence of the moving of the Spa- 
nith Camp, and not being able to diſcern, which way it would bend at laſt, left the 
Conſtable to Command..the. Army before. 1a Fere, and marched with 600. Horſe, and 
the Regiment of his Guard to Abbeville, and from thence ſent forth the Sicur de Mox- 
tec with: 2000 Foot to Mortracil, doubting ( as ſome reported) that the Spaniſh Ar- 
my would fall upon that Town 3 but! having, upon the 13th day had notice, that the 
Camp was ſuddenly gone before Calais, he ſent the ſame Moxluc,the Count de St.Payl, 
Governor of the Province, and the Marquiſs de Belin, with great diligence, to imbark at 
Se. Vallery, and try to get into the Town 3/ and though they boldly executed the or- 
ders they had received, .yet being driven back by contrary winds, which blew impe- 
tuouſly all thoſe dayes, they were conſtrained to return-tothe ſame place without fruit 3 
wherefore the King, become impatient-atthe near danger of his SubjeRs, would needs 
go perſbnally into' that Port, 'and the +crols weather fill continuing , he went to 
Banlagne, ithe next day g '( as the Seamen faid ) that it would not be fo difi- 
Cult to relieve the beſieged from thence but being, come to. Bowlagne , and the ſame 
Winds holding, the difficulties were the ſame, or pethaps greater 3 nor was there any 
thought of giving the befieged any faccor by Land, as well the Bridge of Niewlet, as 
Caſat de Mey ; being iftrongly- guarded, and the Enemies whole Army encamped on 
that ſide wherefore the King, for a. laſt reſolution, having put ſome choſen Foot 
aboart certain ſhips, ſent them forth to ride thereabout, and hghe with the diverſity of 
weather, that they might be ready, upon the firſt gale of a favourable wind, to get, by 
ſome means or other into the Haven3. but neither was this courſe any way beneficial 3 
for the Ships long toffed; and driven into. ſeveral places, could never get near the Ha- 
ven, - arid it they hag; they would certainly have been beaten back by the Risbane. 
At phe fame time the King diſpatched many Shallops to the _ Fleet, to haſten 
the coming of it, hoping; if whoſe men could be landed time enough, to make ſome gal» 
lant-atterape; and force the Cardinal 6 raiſe his Camip from before that Towns but it 
was alt: vain, for the 'Engliſh Fleet gathered together in the Haven at Dover, andrea» 
dy to 'ſet fail, was yerdetained by the Queens different intention. - The French Am» 
bafſadors; and particularly -Monſicur de Saxcy, (newly gone thither for that purpoſe) 
treating cloſely of the:Condirions, upory which the men ſhould land, about which the 
Patties being not! able'to agree, by reaſon of the variety of. intercſis, the time ran on 
withowt'coming to any concluſion. - - I 
'” But inthe interim; the Spaniſh Artillery having plaid upon Eaſter Munday , from 
break of diy till evening, and the apportunity of lew 'water hapning at that time, the 
Spaniſh Foot adyanced on both fides to give a reſolute Aſſault. Fortune _ __ 
altogether 
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altogether ſo favourable to dx Roſne's intentions in this as ſhe had been before : For 
though the wind had fate right all that day for his Artillery, a thing of no {mall ad- 
vantage to free him from the ſmoke, that he might play the faſter; yet in the evening, 
continuing, nay, blowing more ſtifly every hour, it would not ſuffer the Tide to fall 
ſo low, as that the farther part of- the Haven might be quite dry 3. wherefore his Foot 
were fain to go above the knees in water, and in ſome places to the girdle, which ze- 
tarding the Aſfault, proved no ſinall impediment 3 and yet having overcome that ob- 
Nacle, and fought till Nine of the Clock at night; (the Moon ſhining ans 94 the 
Full) the French having loſt above an hundred of their men, and among them one of 
the Holland Captains, reſolved to retire, and having fired. the Suburb in all places, 
got ſafely into the Town. Upon Tweſday, du Roſne drew his Artillery into the Suburb 
which they had quitted, and therebeing no Flanks on that fide that could hinder the 
Battery, he without any difficulty pos: two and twenty pieces upon the edge of 
the Moat, with no other defence __ Gabions,”and thoſe not very high, and 
the next day began to batter the Wall- with {o great fury, that not being lined with 
Earth, it in+ a; few 'hours gave a-large conveniency- of affaulting it: Bute while the 
Infantry, being Spaniards, Walloons, and Italians-mixt together, prepare themſelves 
to fall,on ,- the . Defendents ( terrified at the wideneſs of the breach, and the ſmall- 
nels of the number they.. were reduced to!) ſend: forth-a-Drum to*Paxley , and the 
ſame evening capitulated to leave the» Town, and retire into the Caſtle ,- whieh they 
| ,” > to ſurrender into the Cardinals hands; if they were-not relieved within fix 
ays- 4 Wes a oo FER 1-at | 
The King , who was at Boulogne, quickly had notice of the compoſition of Cala, 
and of the Earl of Eſſex his tuliees , who was General of the Engliſh -Land-forces, 
with whom Monſieur-de Sancy haying conferred, had entertained great hopes of get- 
ting the Engliſh to land, aud that being re-inforced by them;*the Caſtle might be re- 
lieved within the appointed times but the Earl 'Was-not-fo forward as he deſired : 
for the King having often protniſed to give ſome- place upon the Coaſts of his King 
dom, for the conveniency and ſecurity of the Engliſh, and afterward with divers ex- 
cuſes deferred to do it, and his Ambaſſadors to Queen Elizabeth having at laſt-(to get 
the Fleet to move for his relief) condeſcended to promiſe that it ſhould be performed z 
the Earl refuſed to put into any Haven; or land men, ' unleſs firſt the promiſe were effe- 
+ Qtually obſerved 3 and though Sarcy urging the,exigency of the need, and the ſhortneſs 
of the time, deſired the Earl to conſider of what" importance the conſervation of Ca- 


. dais was to their common fntereſts, yet was it not” poſſible to move him from his de- 


termination : wherefore he was necefitated to write to the Ring'to know his pleaſure z 
who highly incenſed tha#His Confederates ſhould make uſe of his adverſity to conſtrain 
him to their own appetites, anſwered reſolutely, That he would rather-be robbed by 
his Enemies, than by his Friends3. and being minded to''try what he could do by 
himſelf, he-ſaw the fury of the wind which had been ſo'contrary all thoſe days paſt 
Not at all abate#, and therefore he ſent theGieur de Mateler:Governouriof Foix wigh 
three hundred. Foot, backed. with-a good-mumber: of the Duke of Boxillon's Cavalry, 
to {trive to paſs thorow the Enemies Guards, and get in+to relieve the Caſtle. - 
Theſe coming by night cloſe by the Quarter of the Italians , commanded by the 
Marquiſs of Trevico, found ſuch ſlack and careleſs Guards,*that-without being per- 
ccived,, they got all into the Caſtle, where the Sicur de Matelet having encouraged the 
Governour no leſs then the Inhabitants and Souldiers that were'in-it, after the time of 
truce was expired, they not only refuſed to ſurrender, but'ptoteſted they-would de- 
fend themſelves to the laſt man 3 wherefore the Cardinal being aſſured that ſome relief 


was got in unknown to him, gave order to Monfieur: dw-Roſney valiantly to proſecute : 


the aſſault, who having planted his Cannon againſt the-great Towers, or (as we may 
+ call them) Bulwarks of the Caſtle, battered them wich ſo much diligence, that upon 
ſix and twentieth day it was in a fit condition to be flormed. All the Itflian Foot 

| on the next morning, who being defirous to cancel the reproach of having ſo care- 
lefly ſuffered relief to paſs in, fought deſperately, and being ſeconded firſt by the wal- 
loons, and-then by the Spaniards, after a moſt bloody fight of fix hours,, the Gover- 
.._ nour Bideſſan being ſlain, and above four hundred Souldiers cut-in pieces, they at laſt 
centred the Caſtle, where the Italians put all: the reſt to the Sword, except Monſicur 

- de Campagniole and ſome few others, who having taken refuge in a Church, were re- 

_ ccived-upon diſcretion, Aboye two hundred of the Spaniſh Army were killed, among 
'S: XXXR which 
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Voluntiers, who had pur: 


advaritage to*the King of France his affairs ; for the damage the 


Kingdom of [or would xcecive thextby, would: divert the Catholick Kings Forces 


. from the War of Picardy, But theſe hopes and remedies were very far off, and the 


Duke'of Boxilon offering, to confideration the 'iprereſts 'of their 'comtnon Religion, if 
the proſperity of the Spaniards ſhould Rill increafe , excited both the principal Mini- 


. ters; and the Queen her ſUf ro imploy h& utmoſt Forces info and ſo near an 


occurrence : and he moved much with his authority, | ) reaſons, but moſt 
of all by being, of the. Sn Region 3 Yor he ſeemed'ro be-principally zealous for the 
common intereſts, and for the conſervation of the Hagonor party in Fraxce, to the end 
che King might not he conſtrained to come to fuch an Agreement with the Spaniards 
as might be ju to the States of Holland , to the quiet of England, and to the 
Liberty of Conſcience in his own Kingdom': and yer'the buſineſs went on ſo lowly, 
and with ſuch EE ne: chat though the Confederacy with Exgland was at 
laſt concluded, differing little from the'other contracted with King Charles the Ninth, 
and without obligation to tonlign any Place, (for ſhame made-t Eng to deſiſt 
from that'deinand :) and thbugh the Duke of Bowillon went with an Ambaſſador from 
the Queen into Holland, where the fame Confederacy was eftabliſhed; yet the time 
was ſo far ſpent, that the aMairs of Picardy were no wiy relieved by it, and the El 
of Eſſex his Fleet 556v Loans the Coaſts of Spain, was diſſolved without having 

done any thing conſiderable, 29 ae 
While this League ws treated of in England, the Cardinal Archduke not depending 
tipon any body but himſelf, after he had ſpent ten days in _ up the breaches at 
Calais ;" Guines and Han having ſurtendred at the bare fumimons of a Trumpet, he de- 
termined to fet upon Ardver, a'place of a good circuit, excellently fortified, and ſtand- 
ing but three leagues from Calais, by the taking whereof he thought he ag" 
; utely 
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lately ſecure what he had gotten : and though the ſituation of it ſeemed very difficult, 1596. 
becauſe, ſtanding on the top of an Hill, it (as a Cavalier) commands all the Plain be- 
low it, which extends it ſelf a lictle more than Cannon-ſhot, and from the Plain there 
are Mountains and Woods as unfit to encamp in, as opportune for the Ambuſhes of an 
. Enemy 3 yet the Cardinal encouraged by his proſperous ſucceſſes, fided with the opi- 
nion of Monſieur dx Koſne, who hoped to carry it before the King could be diſintangled 
from 12 Fere, and able to relieve it. 

There were in Ardres the Marquiſs de Beliz Lieutenant of the Province, Monſieur 
d' Annebourg Governour of the Town, and the Sicur de Monlxc, who was come in to 
re-inforce it, and they had with them little leſs than Two thouſand Foot, an Hundred 
and fifty Horſe, and convenient proviſions of Artillery, Ammunition, and other things 
neceſſary for defence. And becauſe the Sicge had been foreſeen by the Commanders, 
they had laboured with all poſſible diligence not only to better the Foxtification of the 
Town, but alſo to repair thoſe of the Suburbs that ſtands towards Bowlogne 3 for that 
being the fide on which Batteries might moſt cafily be raiſed, they determined by de- 
fending the Suburb to keep the Enemy as far as was poſſible from the Wall. The Au- 
thor of this counſel was the Governour of the Town, a Souldier not only of much va- 
lour, but alſo of great experience , whoſe deſign was to defend the ground on by 
ſpan, to give the King ſo much time, that /z Fere falling, he might come to ſfuccour 
that place before the laſt extremities : but the —_—_— de Belin was of another mind, 
and thought it a pernicious counſel to loſe men in defending uſeleſs places, and ſuch 
as were not tenable 3 wherefore he would have had them only engage themſelves in 
maintaing thoſe Poſts, which for their quality might be long made good 3 and yet all 
the other Commanders being of opinion, that the holding of the Suburb would be a 
benefit of great importance, the Governours advice carried it 3 and there was a con- 
venient guard put in there-to keep it. Another difference of opinion there was among 
the Commanders 3 for the Marquiſs would have had the Enemy moleſted, and theis 
works hindred by-ſmart Counterbatteries, without ſparing Ammunition 3 and on the 
other fide, the Governour judging their ſtore but ſmall, in reſpeR of fo great waſte, 
deſired it might be husbanded to prolong the defence, that they might not want a thing 
ſo neceſſary in their greateſt exigency 3 and becauſe the Marquiſſes Authority was above 
his, he kept part of the Ammunition hid, to the end they might make uſe of it op- 
portunely when the other was ſpent. 

With theſe diſcords (which to the great prejudice of mens own affairs, do commonly 
reign where more than one commands) they in the Town prepared themſelves for the 
defence 3 but the Cardinal Archduke having left Juan de Kivas in the Government of 
Calais, upon the ſixth of May moyed with the whole Army, and made his firſt quar- 
ters at Guines the next day he marched to the Walls of Ardres, fo early, that in that The Archduke 
day and the next, their quarters were perfeted and fortified, which being made (as op mmm 
far as they could poffibly) out of reach of the Cannon of the Town, were not yet very befiege ardres 
near to the Hills and Woods; but between the Hills and their Works, there remained 
{o much ſpace, that the Squadrons as well of Foot as Horſe, might commodiouſly ſpread 
themſelves in Battalia 3 and upon all the ways that through the Woods come down the 
Hills, ſtrong Corps de Guards were placed with double Trenches, and double Works be- 
fore them, or, to ſay better, behind them, in thoſe places that ſtood toward Boxlogne, 
Montrueil, and the other of the King of France his Towns. The Army being encamped 
and ſecured with wondrous diligence, upon Thurſday the ninth of May, Agotino Meſſs's 
Spaniſh Foot, and Colonel 1a Berlotte's Walloons advanced to make their approaches, 
that they might get under the Works of the Suburbz but the Sieur de Monlxc, whoſe 
herceneſs paſſed by no occaſion of troubling the Enemy, fallied out fo briskly to skir- 
miſh, that their Works were foreſlowed for a long time, and after that another Tertia 
of Infantry under ago Teſſeda, and Colonel Coquels Walloons came to re-inforce the 
belicgers, and that Monlxc was conltrained to retirez the Marquiſs began ſuch a furious 
Counterbattery, that they were neceſſitated to intermit their work, and ſtay till nights 
but ic being very'clear and light, the Artillery ceaſed not to play with great damage to 
the befiegers, who nevertheleſs conſtantly overcoming all obſtacles, got to the Counter- 
ſcarp of the Subuxb, and the next morning planted ſome pieces of Cannon to facilitate 
their entry 3 but becauſe Monlne ceaſed not toſally every hour, and to keep thoſe that Monſieur 4 
wrought in great perplexity, they made no greater progreſs till he being taken with a Jjp* _ 
Cannon-ſhot, was miſcxably torn in picces3for after his death,there being no TIT * non ſhot, 
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take along with them one piece of Cannon which had not the Arms of France upon it, 


fo valiant, or ſo diligent, the befiegers began to batter the Works of the Suburb, which 
by reaſon of their weakneſs, being eaſily beaten down, they made an affault with 
rauch violence, that the Defendents were conftrained to quit it with the loſs of above 
forty men 3 but while the Spaniards and Walloons enter pe-me], Monſieur de Montaut, 
a Colonel of French Infantry, fell upon them fo ſharply, that after a bloody confli of 
two hours he-recovered the Suburb, having impetuoufly driven out the Enemy with 
the loſs of three hundred of the ſtouteft Souldiers of the Army 3 and yet the next day 
the Cannon having plaid from morning till noon, the Foot ſtormed it in four ſeveral 
places, in-each of which , fighting gallantly , Colonel /z Berlotte was ſore wounded, 
Agoſtino Meſa ſtruck upon the head with a ftone, and the Suburb was defended till 
the evening » but the aſſault being renewed on all fides, the next morning the Mar- 
quiſs conkidering the weakneſs of the place, gave the Defendents order to retire, that 
he might not loſe ſo great a number of valiant Souldiers : And yet the Enemies pur- 
fuing cloſely , and they that were at the Town-Gate, fearing leſt they ſhould get in 
pel-mel with their own men , let the Portcullis fall ſo ſoon , that above two hundred 
of them were ſhut out and cut in pieces. 

The Foot covered themſelves diligently in the Suburb, 'and Monfieur dx Roſue ha- 
ving determined to play upon that fide, cauſed two batteries to be raiſed, one of which 
was plyed by the Spaniards-with nineteen pieces of Cannon, and the other by the Wal- 
loons with ſeventeen pieces of ſeveral fizes, the works of which being not yer finiſh- 
ed, the Counter-battery of the Town did a great deal of mifchief on all fides 3 but 
after the Batteries were ſufficiently covered, and that the Artillery began to thunder 
againſt the Flanks of the Baſtions , the Marquiſs either out of meanneſs of courage, 
(as the general opinion of men would have it) or, becaufe he thought it impoſſible to 
defend that place, and had a defire to fave himſelt, and ſo many other valiant Defen- 
dents, for a better occaſion 3 called the principal Officers to Council, and ftrove to per- 
fwade them to ſurrender.: But the Governour oppoling, and likewiſe Charles Sjcur de 
Rambours, a man of great note in that Province , the Officers anfwered, that they 
would defend themſelves to the utmoſt; and the Marquiſs replying, that all the Am- 
munition was already fpent, and that he had no longer wherewithal to defend them- 
ſelves 3 the Governour made known that he had hid and preſerved fo much , as being 
diſcreetly diſpoſed of , woutd be ſufficient for many days, and that in the mean time 
they might be relieved by the King, to whom he believed 12 Fere would yield at laft, 
To which words the Marquiſs replied angerly, That he deſerved to be puniſhed for 
having concealed the true quantity of Ammunition from his ſuperiour Othcer, and that 
two days more or two days leſs imported little, for he knew that the King would not 
take /a-Fere fo eafily-y -and going incenſed from the Council, though many proteſted 
againſt it , he preſently fent out a Captain, and articled to march forth with their 
Arms and Baggage, their Colours flying, and Drums beating, and that the Towns- 
men might be free to ſtay. or go as they pleaſed 3 but thoſe that ſtaid were to acknow- 
ledge the King of Spain to be their Supream Lord. Thus to the wonder of all men, 
and the great murmuring of his Souldiers, the Marquiſs marched forth with all his 
men in Arms upon the twenty third of May towards {a Fere ; but Captain Mainferme, 
one of the Captains of the Garifon, having the guard of a Baſtion towards the Spaniſh 
quarters, would by no means conſent to the Agreement ; and though the Enemics 
were Maſters of all the ret of the Town, he intrenched himſelf within the circuit of 
his Baſtion, and defended himſelf undauntedly, till the Artillery being planted, and all 
his defences beaten down, he thought he might honourably march away. 

The. day before this , the beſieged in /z Fere being reduced to extream neceſſity, 
and knowing by the effe&s the Cardinals intention, that being intent to divert and 
take new places, he had no hope to relieve them any other way, at laſt yielded to the 
Kings power, having by their conſtancy afforded time and conveniency to make fo 
great and fo important ſucceſſes 3 the King defirous to diſengage himſelf, that he might 
think of rxclieving Ardres, granted them the conditions they demanded 3 for it was 
agreed without contradiQtion , that the Senefchal de Montelimar avouched Count of 
Ia Fere, and Alvaro Oſorio Governour of the Garifon, ſhould march forth with all their 
Souldiers, Foot and Horfe, with their Arms, offenfive and defenſive 3 all their Bag- 
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and Ammunition for ten ſhots 3 that the Seneſchal ſhould be acquitted of all the Pay- 
ments, Rents and Contributions received, and that there might be no Inqueſt made 
for any paſt aRion , or crime either againſt him, or any others of the Gariſon , nor 
any of them moleſted for the debts they had contracted 3 that the Inhabitants ta+ 
king an Oath of Allegiance , ſhould be uſed as good Subjects, and pardoned all paſt 
offences , and whoſoever would go: forth with the Gariſon , might have liberty to 
depart. | 
wich thoſe Articles 1a Fere yielded it ſelf unto the King upon the two and twen- 
tieth day, and the next morning he impatient of delay, moved with all his Cavalry 
towards Ardrer, leaving the Conſtable to follow him with all the reſt of the Army, in- 
tending to draw near by the way of the Woods, and by all means to try his fortune 3 
but he had not marched above two miles when the news came of the Marquiſſes com+ 
poſition, which ſeemed ſo much the more bitter to him, by how much the more livel 
the hopes were he had entertained of relieving that place. Being ſtruck with a mo 
piercing grict, and no leſs kindled with a moſt juſt diſdain, ſecing the courſe of all 
his deſigns cut off, by the pulillanimity of one man, he would not ſuffer the Marquiſs 
to come into his preſence, either judging him unworthy of his ſight, or doubting he 
ſhould not be able to contain his indignation : But having cauſed his proceſs to be 
made by the Mareſchal 12 Chaſtre, he was often times minded to take away his life ig- 
nominiouſlyz yet Madam Gabriele interpoſing effeQually, and begging for him, the 
ſentence publiſhed after many days delay, contained nothing but that he ſhould be de- 
prived ot all his Offices, and confined perpetually to his own lands. 

Ardres being taken on the one fide, and /a Fere on the other , the common opinion 
was, that the Armies would meet, and that the King, defirous to make up his loſſes, 
and being grown*ſtrong by the concourſe of all che Nobility of his Kingdom, was re- 
ſolved not to paſs by any occaſion which might opportunely invite him to a Battel 3 
But the Cardinal Archduke more intent to keep what he had gotten, than forward to 
adventure his Army to new dangers, and being re-called by the urgency of the affairs 
of Flanders, lett Villeverd? a Spaniſh Commander with a good Gariſon in Arres, 
and in three days march retired into the Territory of St. Omer, and from thence ha- 


ving had notice that the Cavalry left behind to guard the Provinces of Flanders, had * 


had been routed by the Gariſons of Bergen and Breda, which freely over-ran all that 
Country, he marched further to oppoſe their incurſions, and to turn the violence of 
+ Arms againſt the States, who during the War in Fraxce , got daily greater 
ooting. 

The King ſtood long doubtful whether he ſhould apply himſelf that year to the re- 
covery of ſome of thoſe places that were loſt : but finding his Infantry (the principal 
inſtrument for the taking in of ſtrong Towns) much out of caſe, by their long lying 
before {a Fere: for, beſides the continual watchings and toils of ſo many months, the 
illneſs of the Air in low moorith places, had bred many diſeaſes among his men 3 who 
having ſpent the Winter in much hardſhip, began now to feel the effeQs of their ſuf- 
ferings. Beſides this, he wanted the moſt important finew of War : for many Pro- 
vinces being newly returned to his obedience, -and the reſt that had been for him be- 
fore, being undone by the War, the whole revenue of the Kingdom was, by long 
troubles and infinite diſorders, quite out 6f frame 3 inſomuch that being utterly with» 
out money, he was not able to maintain his Army in Picardy, which Province by the 
laſt two years Wars, was in great part deſtroyed and deſolate. To theſe two weighty 
difliculties, was added the ill ſucceſs the King had had in managing the War by his 
Commanders z wherefore being conſtrained to return to Paris, to receive the Pope's 
Legat , who was come to confirm , and make thoſe things be performed , which 
had been promiſed by his Interceſſors, in the a of the BenediQion 3 he thought 
he _— reap but ſmall fruit by his Army , in which he could not be preſent in 

erſon. 
F For all theſe reaſons, after long doubtfulneſs in the Council, he determined to diſ- 
miſs the Nobility, that he might have them again more freſh for future occurrences, 
and to diſtribute the reſt of his Forces into the Gariſons of the moſt important pla- 
ces, ſo that he might not fear:the Enemies unexpeRed return, and to go himſelf 
(afſoon as he had received and fatished the Legat) into ſome convenient City in the 
centre of his Kingdom, where having made an Aſſembly of the principal Magiſtrates 
from all the ſeveral Provinces , he might apply bimſelf with diligence to ſet his reve- 
nues 
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nues in order, and regulate the domeſtick affairs of his Court , and j}to make fitting 
proviſions, that upon a ſolid foundation he might ſet himſelf the netyons to recover 
the places he had loſt in Picardy. In the mean time he hoped the eague with the 
Queen of England and the States, would be concluded 3 ſo that uniting all his Forces, 
he intended to march ſo ſtrong into the field, that the Enemy ſhould not be able to for- 
bid him the recovery of his own. 2 | 

Having taken this reſolution , he left the Mareſchal de Byron with Three thouſand 
Foot and Six hundred Horſe upon the Banks of the Somme, to the end that coaſt- 
ing along the River fide, he might be ready upon any occafion that ſhould happen 
in the Country, He left Peronne, Bologn, Montrucil, Abbeville, and St. Suentin, well 
guarded 3 and the Count de Sr. Paul in Amiens , though that City , great and po= 
pulous, alledging its ancient Priviledges, refuſed to receive a Gariſon , being con- 
fident it ſhould defend it (elf, as it had formerly done in the revolutions of ſo many 
Wars. 

In this interim , Aleſſandro de Medici, Cardinal of Flerence, and Legat from the 
Pope, was come into France , with mutual ſatisfaCtion as well of the King , who de- 
fired wholly to gain the Pope, as of the Pope himſelf, who could not perfely quiet 
his mind, unlefs he eſtabliſhed the ancient obedience and reſpe&t which was wont to 
be held by the Crown of France unto the Apoſtolick See. Wherefore being arrived 
upon the confines of Dawphine, he was received with great pomp, and with the Army 
drawn up in Battalia, by Monſieur de Les Diguieres ; who though averſe from the Ca- 
tholick Religion, omitted not any terms of duty and honour , as well in receiving 
him, as in waiting upon him to Lyons, where having ſtayed a few days, he haſtened 
his journey , and went to Moxlins; from whence though , in regard of the Plague, 
which was very hot in many places, he took a much longer way, yethe came upon the 
nineteenth of Fxly to MontPFhbery, ten leagues from the City of Paris. Thither the 
King (not with publick pomp, but as in a familiar viſit) coming from Picardy, poſted 
with a hundred in his train to meet him 3 ſhewing, by his impatiency to be with him, 
and his familiarity in meeting him, his affection towards the Pope, and his particular 
confidence in his perſon , which, befides noblene(s of birth, and maturity of years, 
had an exceeding great fame for wiſdom, and ancient inclination to the affairs of the 


Crown. The principal Lords of the Court attended the King in this viſit, but par- 


ticularly the Duke of Mayenne, to let the Legat ſee the ſincere reconciliation that was 
between them , and how much the Heads of the Catholick party were eſteemed and 
honoured. As the King in this firſt Interview omitted not any exquiſite demonſiras 
tion of reverence toward the majeſty of the Pope, and toward the perſon of the Le- 


'gat 3 ſodid not the Cardinal fail to ſhew himſelt ſo moderate, and ſo well diſpoſed to- 


ward the intereſis of the King and of the Crown, that the good expeRation formerly 
conceived of him, was turned into a very great affeQion. 

The King returned the next morning to Paris ; and the Cardinal going on his jour- 
ney, was met firſt a league from the Fauxbourgs by the young Prince of Conde, to the 
end that he might know how diligently he had endeavoured the Popes fatisfaQtion, in 
getting him out of the Hugonots hands: and at the Gate of the Fauxbourgs he was 
received by Cardinal Gond;,” all the Princes, and all the Court, with ſuch a throng of 
people, that if the Dukes of Mayenne and Eſpernon, alighting from their horſes, had 
not with Swords drawn made room —_ . people, there was ſome danger that the 
vehemence of thoſe who crowded inconfiderately to honour him , might have ſtifled 
him in the heat and tumult. Thus being brought into the City with great joy and 
contentment of every one, he performed the wonted Ceremonies in the Cathedral of 
Nojtre-Dame 3 and being conducted to his lodging, furniſhed with the Kings ſtuff, he 
with infinite courtefie received the viſits of the Parliament , the firſt Preſident Har- 
lay ſpeaking for all z and then ſucceſſively the other Magiſtrates of the City, and of 
many particular perſons 3 every one rejoycing to ſee with their own eyes, and hear 
with their own ears, the reconciliation as well of the King as Crown unto the Apoſtolick 
See. | 

In the Parliament they accepted and publiſhed the Commiſſions, or (as they call 
it) the power of the Legat : and though ſome of the Counſellors were of opinion that 
certain clauſes ſhould be added to the publication, which had been wont to be uſed 
in former times, ro limit and circumſcribe the Authority of Legats within the Pri- 
viledges of the Gallique Church z yet the King would have them freely publiſhed 

| | as 
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as they were, without making mention of any ſuch thing, to take away all feruple that 
might be. had of the fincerity of his mind : a thing which redounding to the full ſa- 
tisfaction of the Pope, and the 'glory of his Papacy, not to. find that oppoſition which 
the other Popes before were wont to meet, was exceedingly well recompenced by the 
moderation of the Legat , whoſ@ dexterity well inſtructed by prudent Orders from 
Rome, {till declined thoſe occaſions which might bring his Authority, the Priviledges 
of the Clergy, or the JuriſdiQions of the Crown into controverſie 3 the true and only 
way to avold the fo hateful contentions of Juriſdifion, and a temper very proper as 
well to eſtabliſh the received obedience, as-to ſerve the difficult condition of the times. 
This, befides the Pope's prudence, and the Legat*s moderation , was the counſel of 
Gioggnni .Delfino the Venetian Ambaſſador at Rome, and who afterward was alſo Car- 
dinalz who well verſed in the affairs of France , advertifed both the Pope and the 
Legat, that they ſhould not take particular notice of the exceſſes formerly committed 
in the Eccleſiaſtical affairs of France, while it was in a manner ſeparate from the Church 
before the Abſolution 3 but that feigning not to ſee many things that were paſt, they 
ſhovid content themſelves with great patience and dexterity to regulate the future : 
which counſel greedily received , as from a perſon that was well verſed, and very 
prudent, gavea rule to govern thetaſelyes by, in many difficult bufineſſes that hgppened 
afterward. | Is 
The Legat had his firſt publick audience at St. Mawr, without the City, upGn the 
firſt of Arguft, in which the King ratified all the Conditions accepted þy his Procura- 
tors in the Abſolution at Rome : By which ready demonſtration having ſatisfied the 
Pope in all points exaQly, he afterward received thoſe Diſpenſations which the pre- 
ſent conjuncture perſwaded. From theſe things, appertaining to the Majeſty of Reli- 
gion, and of the Pope, the Corn ages | to treat of thoſe which concerned the 
- Quiet of the Kingdgm, and the peace of Chriſtians : For the Pope knowing, how af- 
flicted, and how bloodleſs.the Kingdom of France was, having been tormented with 
the ſo long Civil Wars, and how much need it had of cafe and tranquillity to recover 
its ancient vigour z and on the other ſide , confidering how exhaufted the King of 
-$pain's Coffers were, and. how much oppreſſed and ruined his people, he ſaw the 
Crown of France, -by continuing the War, was in great r to be diminiſhed, and 
the moſt Chriſtian King neceſſitated fill to keep near corr dencics and intercfſed 
friendſhips with Princes that were averſe from the Catholick Church: And hebelieved 
+.» On the other ſide, that King Philip being ill able to ſupply two ſo potent Wars, though 
' near, by keeping up the reputation of his Arms in Prearey, came to loſe much of his 
. own in Flanders, ta the increaſe of the States of Holland, and the diminution of the 
Faith 3 wherefore he was reſolved to mediate Peace between thoſe oy Crowns, well 
perceiving that neither of them would ever incline to demand it, it he, as a com- 
mon Father, and independent Mediatgr, ſtiould not interpoſe. To this was added, 
the conſideration of the War with the Turk, which was extream fierce and hot in 
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that the Forces of the, common | | aight. nk locreale any more, he thought it 
chiefly neceſſary to make an Agreement between thoſe Crowns, to the end, that both 
together, or at leaſt the, King of Spain , for the common intereſt of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, might be able to lend his aliſtance. - He therefore had given ftri&t Commil- 
fion to the Legat, that as ſoon as the Kings Abſolution was ratified; he ſhould pre- 
ſently begin to introduce this bufineG,, which he accounted nos only neceſſary for 
the ſecurity and repoſe of Chriſtendom, but alſo highly glorious to the memory of his 
Papacy. * TR | 
| Neither-was the Cardinal (being a man of a rmild peaceable nature, and full of ex- 
perience in_the affairs of the world) lefs ready to procure the general , and his 
own particular honour, than the Pope was careful to incite him to it, fo that in the 
firſt meetings after the publick audience at St. Mawr, he deferred not to ſound the 
Kings inclination, who no leſs quick-fighted than others in diſcovering the wonnds 
of his Kingdom, and agreeing with the general opinion of all men, that peace was the 
only remedy to cure them , was inclined to imbrace any kind of peace wherein his 
reputation might not ſuffer. The difficulties which his An dors found in treating 
the League with England, perſwaded him the fame 3 for he perceived yery well, that 
the Queen aimed without regard to get ſome place in his Kingdom, that ſhe'might 
haye' means to keep him bound , and to procure greater matters as occaſion _ 
erve 3 
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ſerve; and it was not unknown to him, that ſhe, by reaſon of the Iriſh commotion 
which were then in their height, was ſo much taken up,-that though ſhe had a deſire 
to it, ſhe was not able to ſpare many forces to his aſſiſtance. . To this was added, the 
condition of the Hollanders, who though they endeavoured to have the War continue 
in France, that the . Spaniſh Forces might be diverged and divided, yet had they not 
any. ability to lend ſupplies unto their Neighbours, whilſt the War 'was fo hot in all 
places at their own home. Neither were the Proteſtant Princes of Germany (whoſe 
minds were now bent upon, the urgent” neceſſity of the Turkiſh War) either able or 
willing to trouble themſelves about the Kingdom of France ; which they thought 
powerſul enough of it ſelf , to-make head againſt the Arms of Spain ; Inſomuch, 
that the King being able; to. promiſe himſelf little of the Foreign Aids of his @@n- 
federates, was fain to make:his whole foundation upon the Forces of his own King- 
dom. c oy $7, 

- But theſe were- hindred and debilitated by many weighty accidents: For the Royal 
Revenues by the ruines of Civil Wars, and the multiplicity of abuſes introduced, were 
ſubverted, and little leſs-than brought to nothing ; and the profit that was wont to 
riſe from Impoſts and Gabels in the Merchant Towns of the Mediterrancan and Ocean ' 
Seas, was extreamly diminiſhed by interruption of the commerce with Spain, the 
Weſt Iidies arid the Catholick Kings other Territories: Nor did the trading in Engliſh 
and Dutch-bottoms help much 3 for navigation being interrvpted, the bufineſs was re- 
duced rather to a kind of- Piracy that Traffick. To this want of money (the vital 
ſubſtance of the War) were added other perturbations. The Duke of Mercer yet in 
Arms, and potent in Bretagne, who with this forces over-running and diſquicting the 
Country, ſometimes toward Normandy, ſometimes towards Poifiou and Xaintonge, kept 
thoſe Provinces in. continual commotion : Provence and Dauphine not yet well reduced to 
obedience, and fiercely moleſted by the Duke of Savoy, ſo that it was 'neceflary to keep , 
two Armies there continually employed, and, which imported moſt of all, the Hu- 
gonots, either incenſed, 'or grown jealous at the ſo near conjunCtion between the King 
and the Pope, were in a manner up in Arms, and (asking liberty to meet together to - 
take ſome courſe about their own affairs) ſhewed deſigns of new Inſurrections : 'Where- 
upon there was great danger, that before the Peace was totally eſtabliſhed with the Ca- 
tholicks, it would be necefſary to begin a War with the Hugonots. bk. 

| 'Theſe cauſes moved the King to wiſh for Peace but the ſpur of reputation, which 
had ever been very ſharp in his mind; did make him in dppearance deſire War ; Where- 
fore In-the' firſt Treaties with'the Legat, he told him reſolutely, that he would not ac- 
cept of any kind of Peace, unleſs firſt all the places taken were reſtored, and all the 
loſſes of the Crown repaired 3 additg ſuch i yvely adent ſpeeches, as ſhewed he would 
not lend an eaf to a negotiation 6f Peace, till firſt by his Arms he had ſet his reputation 
up again in War 3 and yet the Legat gathering the Kings ſecret intention from the 
ſtate of affairs, which were very well known to = being upon the placez and judg- 
ing it by all means neceſſary to'break the Ice firſt, though there appeared no glimpſe - 
of hope, © he diſpatched Father Bonaventura Calatagirone , General of the Order of 
- Francis; to the Court of: Spain, to ſound how mens minds correſponded on that 
ide. « RN ; 

But the diligence the Legat ſhewed for Peace, hindred not the King of France from 
being intent upon Proviſions of Arms, and preparations for the year followings where- 
fore having, called a Congregation of all the Officers of the' Crown, principal Magi- 
ſtrates, and Treaſurers of | his Kingdom in the City of Rowen, where beſides regulating 
many diſorders and abuſes , he intended tqyeſtabliſh and ſettle his Revenues, and to 
perſwade the Heads of-the Provinces, and the chief of the Clergy and common people . 
to affiſt him in ſuch manner, that he might be able to uphold the weight-of the War 
by himſelf, which he accounted not difficult , as well by reaſon of the urgent neceſſity 
well known to them all, as of the good condition many rich and fertil Provinces were 
getting into, ſince Civil Wars had ceaſed in them, if neceſſary rule and order were added 
to the benefit of quietz and he thought every one would run willingly to contribute to 
that expence, which was not made as in former times, either to ſatisfie the Kings ap- 
petites, or to move domeſtick Artns againſt thoſe of the ſame Blood, but to maintain a | 
War againſt ſtrangers, and to defend the Crown, affaulted and invaded by its ancient 


Emulators and inveterate Enemies. R 
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of France. The Fifteenth Book. | 


And betauſe from the yeat before; there' had been a Truce (though an uncertain 
ons; and from time to time violated and interrupted ) with the Duke of -Mercezr to 
treat in the ititetfim;' and find fome remper of Agreement with him, the King at this 
time depyted the Count of Schombergh , and Prefident de Thow, who wete to go to 
the Queen Dowager of France to treat - in hev preſence with the Dukes Deputies : But 
this Treaty was not only doubtful”, but alfo' various and unſerled 3 for the Duke, 
a ſubtil man, of a deep reach, and one not eafit 'to be withdrawn from his deſigns, 
held ſeveral pra@tices both' in $paix and Fraxce, promiſing himſelf yet, that he 
ſhould diſinember the Dutchy of Bretagne from- the Crown (which had- been utited 
no longer than fince the times of Lewis the Twelfth, and Francis the Firſt) to eſta> 
bliſh it to his Poſtexity 3 or, if he could not do fo much in favour of himſelf, at leaft, 
to keep up that State in the name of the Infants Iſabella, who pretended to ſucceed 

nfo it, as next Heir of the Houſe of Valois , fince women were not excluded from 
the inheritance of Bretagne. For this purpoſe he had ſent Lorenzo Torxabnony to the 
Court of Spx# , and Rtill held practices within 'the Province ; to draw tmany of the 
Srhachyl men to be of his mind ; hoping he ſhould bbcain much. larges conditions 
the Infanta , than he' could do from the King of Fraxct,/ But becauſe the ad- 
vetſity of the affairs of the League croſſed his deligns, and the agreement of the 
other Princes' of his Houſe ,” and-particularly of the Duke of ;Mayenre, held his mind 
in ſuſpence 3 He ftill kept the Treaty of Accommodation: alive , and ftill prorogued 
the Truce with ſhort additions , making uſe ſometimes of force, ſometimes of art, to 
obtain ſome convenient place , and to keep the Provinces confining upon Bretagne in 
commotion. | | ta | 
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Following this his deſign , be about this time ſet on Chotles Gondi Marquiſs of 


Beliſle, Son to the Mareſchal' de Retz, to ſeize upon Foxgerer, a Town of much im- 
portance upon the Confines of Normandy 3 4nd' from that place he had held a Treaty, 
" that the ſame Marquiſs might be let in to Mont S. Michel, a wonderful ſtrong place 
upon the ſhore of the Ocean, to which one cannog-go by Land, except for the ſpace 
of two ſhort hours by day and by night. when the Tyde is low , which Treaty having 
gone on ſo far, that the Marquiſs was alteady certain to belet in, he departed ſe- 
cretly by night from Foxgeres wjth an hundred Horſe and four hundred Foot , and 
came to St, Michel juſt at low water 3 there having givet and received the appointed 
' Ligns, he was invited by the Governour of the-Caſtle to come in with half a dozen 
in his company to poſſeſs the firlt Gate, and bring in his men 3 at which invitation 
the Marquiſs, a young man, more fierce than circumſpeR, refuſed not to enter, but 
ſeeing the Gate that led into the firſt Raveline ,was preſently ſhut at. his back , he 
turned about with an angry countenance to the Captain that fhut it, and commanded 
him to keep it open 3 which command being no leſs haightily anſwered , they of 
* the Caſtle took occaſion to fall. to their Arms, and having killed the Marquiſs with 
his ſix Companions, they began to fire their Artillery againſt his party, which be- 
ing already certain of their Commanders misfortune, retired unpurſucd «0 For- 


gerers. 


* 


This accident flackened not the deſigns of the Duke of Mercaz#r, who having 
had the ſucceſs to get the Fortreſs of T, fange in- Pyifio, and to make other pro- 
greſſes in divers parts, continued to treat of peace ambiguouſly , being 'minded to 
govern. himſelf according to the variety of affairs , ſometimes moderatirig his de- 
mands in the Kings poyory, ſometimes enlarging them in his adverſity, being 
himſelf no leſs uncertain of the event than others. Nor did the King, r& whom the 
cauſe of theſe alterations were known, withdraw himſelf from his purpoſe of treat- 
ing, being diſpoſed to grant him advantageous conditions, to exclade the Spaniards 
from Bretagne, and re-unite unto himſelf ſo important a part of the Crown ; where- 
fore to that effe& he had newly deſtined che * Count and the Prefident , whoſe wiſ- 
dom he thought ſufficicut to deal with the Dukes arts and inconſtancy. 


He likewiſe ſent the Sieur 4* Emery, and Godefroy Caliguon Chancellor,of Navarre 
to the Hugonots , 'who abſenting themſelves from che Court , and being; retired to 


retire to places near Kochel , and drawing Souldiers together, the King fends ro rear with chera and 
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box on the car Bonivet a Box on the Ear, who reſtraining his own fury , in reſpeR of the place, 
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the Towns near Rochell, had drawn ſome number of armed men together, continuing 
to make their Conventigles'and Afſermblies to the great jealoulie of the King , and 
Sreat indignation of C_—_ : | But-the Duke. of Mayenne , though forgerly an 
Enemy to that party, yet having moved the reſt-of the Council to conſider how per- 
nicious. it was to provoke' a new Givil War at a- time when the whole State was af- 
* fliced, and that the Arms of the. Spaniards ' inſulted. with many ſucceſsful proceed. 
ings, they determined to fend thoſe two perſons of very great eſteem to treat , to 
_  ſhew- ther that nothing prejudicial to Conſcience was intended nor thought of : for 

though the conditions impoſed by the Pope were fuch as every one knew, yet that 
clauſe was added , that they ſhould be executed without danger of War or pertur- 
bation 3 with which condition at the ſame time the Popes obedience and the ſecu- 
rity of the Hugonots was preſerve - ſince the conjunGure of the times was mani- 
feltly ſuch ,. that the King could not conſtrain. their Liberty, not only. without com- 
motion of War, but alſo not without. great danger'of the Crown. : Theſe two De- 
puties being, come to' the places of the Hugonots, treated many times with the Heads 
of that party, and the reſt that were 'come to Chaſtelrault, and aſſuring them, that 
the Edits. made in fayour of their Religion ſhould be obferved, ſtayed the breaking, 
out of new troubles which. were already contrivings but they could not obtain' that 
- the Duke of Boxillon, and the: Duke. de 1a Tyemoxille ſhould (as the King defired) march 
with the Forces of that party into Pi-ardy ,, for the coming of the Legat, and the near 
correſpondence that paſt, ha& made them fo ſuſpicious, that they would not ſtir from 
the places of their own (@urity. . . 


While they were negotiating on this fide , Arms were not altogether huiet upon 
the Coptines of Picardy : for the number of Gariſons on both ſides did with fre- 
quent encounters keep matters in commotion , and the Mareſchal de Byron not fail- 
ing to moleſt the Enemy in all places, made incurfioris into the Catholick Kings Pro- 
vinces in ſuch fort , that in the month of September being entered with his Horſe 
into the County of Artoir, he put the whole Country in a very great tumult : where- 
fore the Marquiſs of Varambone' Governour thereof, having ſent for Count Giovay 
Giacopo Belgiojoſo; and the Count *de Montecxcoli, reſolved to meet him: with Eight 
hundred Horſe to put a, ſiop,to thoſe miſchiefs which he did on all ſides 5 but the. 
Marcſchal informed .of his coming , ; having ſtaid the whole day to reſt himſelf at 
St. Andr6, within the Juriſdiftion of St. Omer, ſet forward in the dusk of the even- 
ing with his men freſh,, and purpoſed to fall unexpeRedly upon the Marquiſs, who 
thought him a great many miles from thence: nor did he fail of his deſign; for ha- 
ving marched eaſily all the night, in the morning at Sun riſe he light upon the Ene- 
mies Vanguard led by Montecxcoli, and without much conſidering they charged coy» 
rageouſly on both ſides. , , I 


. » In the beginning the French had the worſt 3 for their firſt Troops were beaten 
; back half in diſorder to the main Body 3. but a while after the Mareſchal advancing 
in perſon , .charged Montecucoli ſo furiouſly , that he was forced to turn his back full 
ſpeed » it not being poſſible.to ſtay his men, who fell foul upon the Marquiſs his Bat- 
te] and diſordered it, ſo that he. being forſaken, was taken priſoner with Momtecs- 
coli, ſtill fighting valiantly. Belgjojoſo- advanced with the Reer, and fbr ſome time 
gallantly withſtood the fury of the Conquerours 3 but the other Bodies being rout- 
cd, and he himſelf wounded with two Piſtol-ſhots in the Arm , was at Iaft con- 
ſtrained to ſave himſelf by flight , leaving the Field free to the Mareſchal de By 
r01, and free power to go where he would: fo that he would have done more 
harm to the Country , and perchance have made greater pr eſs, if the Rains of 
Auturwn, which that year fell much before the uſual time, Had, not put a hindrance 
to his incurſions. x 


About this time there happened an accident,at Court , which as it gave private men 
an example of that moderation wherewith they ought to curb their paſſions, ſo did 
it advertiſe Princes how far they ought to bear thoſe terms'of neceſſity in their 
Subjes to which Honour conſtrains them 3 for a Controverſie_in words arifing in 
the Kings Ante-chamber, between the Sieur de Cogueinvillier one of his Ggntlemen- 
"Waiters, brit a man of approved Valour, and Monſieur de Borivet, a Cavalier of an» | 
cient Nobility and great note 3 Cogweinvillier forgetting the place where he was, ſtruck 
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they went both out of the Court, and being ſeparated by their Friends into ſevera 

laces, Bonivet ſent to challenge his Enemy, that he might be revenged of the affront 
he had received : but he (acknowledging his errour, in having wronged him. in a 
place where it was not lawful for him to draw his Sword to right himſelf ) refuſed 


to meet him in the field, and offeted to ask him pardon , which all, men. knew was 
not for want of courage, whereof he had given proofs in other Duels, but out of re+ 
morſe'of Conſcience 3 yet Bonivet, notwithſtanding the common opinion, reitcrat 
his- challenge oftentimes , which not only was. anſwered with the ſame moderation, 
but Coqueinvillier kept within doors for ſome time to avoid the occaſion of fighting, 
and yet the other urging him with injurious Letters and Meſſages, and not accept- 
ing the offer he made , to refer  bimſclf to his diſcretion 5 he was at laſt conſtrained 
to meet him in a private place hand to hand , where having made his former prof- 
fers, and proteſted that he acknowledged himſelf much to blame 3 he was conſtrained 
by Bonivet's fierceneſs to draw his Sword , wherewith having wounded him with a 
thruſt in the firft bout , retiring back , he would have ended. the buſineſs at the firſt 
blood 3 but Bonivet furiouſly inſulting, and making many, thruſts ac him, he being 
ſo hard preſſed , ran him thorow the body , and laid him dead upon the ground. 
The news being come to the Kings car, who knew all that had paſſed very well, and 
bearing not only. with the neceſſity that had furced Coqueinuillier to fight , but for his 
Valours ſake forgiving alſo the offence he had committed in ſtriking in the Court, 
faid publickly, That fince one of them was loſt, -it was not good to loſe the other 
too, and granting him his pardon , he command:d the Magiſtrates not to proceed 
againſt him. | | 
In the mean time the Deputies were met together at Rowen, whither the King 
came upon the eighteenth of Odober, ( accompanied wich the Cardinal-Legat, the 
Duke of Montpenfier, Governour of that Province, the High Conttable Montmorancy, 
the Dukes of. Nemoxrs and Eſpernon, the Prince of Zainvile ,- the Mareſchals of Retz 
and Matignon, the Admiral a Anvile, the Cardinals of Ginry and Gondy, and a ſe- 
let number of the principal Lords of the Kingdom 3) and being received with a 
very ſolemn pomp, he ſpoke to the Aſſembly the fourth day of November, ſhowing 
them how much need the affairs of the Kingdom had of a Reformation, and the ur- 
gency of Supplies to maintain the War upon the Contines : Which things after chey 
were more at large unfolded by the High Chancellor , every one ſcet himſelf with 
great deſire to think upon thoſe remedies which they judged might prove convenient. 
But the infirmities of that Body afliQed with ſo long diſtempers, were ſuch as could 
not be (© eaſily cured. and every one perceived how neceſſary a general Peace was to 
introduce and eftabliſh a wholſom permanent Reformation, ſince chat, amidſt the ne- 
ceſſities of War ,, new diſorders ſtill ſpring up; nor can the fixitneſs of Reformas 
tion be obſerved, where Military exigencies continually extort licentious diſpenſa- 
tions. Nor was there any body who thought not, that the proper means to ob- 
tain peace was to have a great ſtrength for the War, to the end, that recovering their 
reputation, and the places that were loſt, the two Crowns might agree in peace with 
equal honour. But as the remedy was known, ſo was the means of attaining it 
very difficult ; for the whole Kingdom was ſo exhauſted and weakned, that. the peo- 
ple could confer but little to the Kings aſſiſtance z who, to maintain the Armies in 
Daupbine and Bretagne, and to raiſe a greater one in Picardy, was forced to think of 
great preparations of Men, Money, and Ammunition, which was gotten out of Eng- 
land and - Holland at a very great charge 3 and though it was hoped , that ſome Pro= 
vinces which had not been ſo much divided, might (with good order taken) afford 
ſome conſiderable ſupply, yet that required length of time, which the Exigency and 
the War would not. allow. But neverthele(s, not being able to. forbear doing all 
that was poſſible, every one applied himſelf heartily, as well to reform, as to make 


preparations, | 


With the conſultation of theſe affairs, ended the year 1596. And though the 
Aſſembly continued in the beginning of the, year following, yet the Reformation was 
but very weak 3 for the matter was not diſpoſed to receive it, and the times were 
unſeaſonable -for the rigours of a refolute courſe 3 only the. expence of. the Kings 
Houſhold was leſſened, ſome fupern Offices were taken away, andthe Penli- 


ons of particular men were reſtrained, but not in a7 manner, that the, Treaſury was 
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muck eaſed by it. The proviſions made for the King, were ſomething more con- 
ſiderablc 5 for! the payment of the debts of the Crown were ſuſpended © the two 
; but without prejudice to the Creditors3- an-increaſe was granted in the 
ples' name upori the Gabelle of Salt ,' one of the chief Revenues of the Crown 5; 
all Uſipers' of Confiſcations were by a ſevere EdiQ conſirained not only to re+ 
ſtore the' Land , but-the' profits ſo: uſurped , from which buſineſs there reſulted no. 
ſmall benefit: And finally, many of the' Treaſurers, and of the Clergy , volunta- 
rily obliged' themſelves to'contribute a+ certain' ſum of money, though no very great 
But the King having ended'the Affembly at Rowen, and being me into the quar= 
ters about Paris, to rake Phyſick for ſome private indifpolition, to the end, that be. 
ing freed from it , he might more freely apply himſe] with the firſt ſeaſon to the 
toil of Arms, a new important accident gave beginning to Actions of War before 
the' time. Hernando Teller Portocarrevo, a man, who in a very {mall fiature of bo- 
dy, contained a lively fprightly courage, was Governour of Dowrlans: This man ha- 
ving in the whole courſe of the War, given great proof of 'no leſs ſagacity than va» 
lour, ſtood watchful upon all occaſions that offered- themſelves. to atchieve ing. 
He having begun to court # very rich Widow, who, according to the uſe of the 
French, dwelt in the Country , was faln into a deſire of getting her for his Wife; 
but having often diſcovered his intent, ſhe till anſwered him, That ſhe being ſubjecF 
to the King of France, and he to the King of Spain, who made _ one 
another, it was not fit to fatisfic him 3 but chat ſhe would diſpoſe her ſelt to do ir, 
when either he had put Dowrlans under the Kings obedience, or drawn Amiens (in 
which City ſhe was born) under the ſubjeRion of the King of Spain. Theſe words 
moved the ſpirit of Portocarrero, who (beſides his natural defire to ferve his Prince, 
ſpurred on by love, and the hope of obtaining ſo rich a Dowry) began to think how 
he might make himſelf Maſter of the City of Amiensz and having had ſome dif- 
courſe about it with one * Dameline, a man that was baniſhed out of the Town, he 
heard that the City had refuſed to receive a Gariſon of Souldiers, and that the Towns- 
men kept their Guards diligently by night , but careleſly by 'day, whereupon he en. 
tred into hopes of getting unexpeRedly wirhin the Walls , and by his ſudden ar- 
rival, eaſily to make himſelf Maſter of it 3 but having heard afterwards, that there 
were fiſteen thouſand men in-the City, well provided with Arms, and ready to run 
together upon the ſtir of any accident, he ſtoot Tong in fuſpence, and doubtful in 
himfelf, whether he ſhould attempt the enterpriſe , notwithſianding that fo great 
difficulty. He was much more out of hope, when he' underſtood that three thouſand 
Swiſſers ſent to the King to convoy great fiore of Artillery and Ammunition into 
the City for the proviſions of the future War, ſtaid to take up quarters in the neigh- 
bouring Villages. But he took up his deſign again , when he heard that the Count 
de St. Pawl, to ſatisfic the obſtinate importunities of the Citizens , had made them 
draw away 5 nay, he was excited ſo much the more out of a defire to get all the 
preparations that were brought into that City 3 whereforc he gave order to a Ser- 
jeant named Franciſco del Arco, (a man whom he had tried in many occurrences) to 
go into the City in difguiſe, and diligently to obſerve the quality of the Citizens, and 
the manner of their Guards. The relation was very favourable to his deſign ; for 
the Citizens imployed themſelves by day, in following their buſineſſes, and thoſe few 
that remained to guard the Ports, (being invited to it by the ſeaſon) ſhut themſelves 
up in a room to enjoy the benefit of the fire, and the Gate was for the moſt part left 
alone, except one Sentinel that ſtood at the Turn-pike 3 whereupon being confirmed 
i his defign , he diſpatched the ſame Serjeant to the Cardinal Archduke to obtain 
Fave and ies of men, that he might ſet himſelf upon the enterpriſe. The Arch- 
duke confented , that he ſhould venture wpon a buſineſs of ſo great hopes 3 and gave 
order to the Gariſons of Cambray, Calais, Bapanime, and Caſjtelet, that upon the day 
appointed, they ſhould ſend aid of men into the quarters of Dowrlans, to obey and be 


commanded by Portocarrevo. $ 


. © He br wel fitted all things, called the help chat was prepared, and gave order, 


| that upon 


Tenth day 'of March, they ſhould be'toward the evening, at a Village 
called Orville , a League from Downlans, whereupon there met from ſeveral fx 
hundred Horfe {ed by Girolamo Cordffs, uiſs ' of Montenegro, and two 

Foot of divers Nations, commanded by -old Spanith, Italim, and Walloon Officerss 
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to whom. Portecarrero communicating nothing elſe , but that they were ( 
Amiens , marched; all night 3 the * Gadet. Paxzze,, a Walloon , ——_ ' Ola 
a Spatiiard, who.were- privy, fo the whole delign, leading the firſt Troops, who ar- 
riving in the-morning before day, laid themſelves in, ambuſh behind cergain Buſhes 
not far- from: the City. , and, after them. the ſame did Captain Fernandes Dizze with, 
' an hundred: Spaniſh, Foot, and Captain, Botoc,, with, as mapy Portocarrero, who 
had made an halt with the, majn Body, near the Abbey of Mary Magdalen, one 


half's Mile from the Town 5. after that the Cadet climbing to the Top of a No | 


had given him a .fign, that the: Gate was open , and that the flir of. thoſe thi 
went in, and: came out, was; over, he ſent forth Giowan Battiſta Dugnano , a Mi- 
laneſe, and the ſame Serjeant del Arco, to execute what had been agreed of between 
them 


They, with Twelve in their company, diſguiſed like Country-fellows, after the 
faſhion oft that Country, wore cettain long ors ſome of Cloth, ſome of Can- 


vas, under which each had a Caſe of ſhort Piſtols, and a. Dagger. Four of them | 


drove a-Cart with three Horſes, faſtned to the Draught-Tree io ſuch, manner , thas 
by pulling out an Iron, they might be looſacd from the-Cart, which bring laden. wick 
thick pieces of Wood covered with Sttaw , was ſent before: to x ader the Port- 
cullis, and hinder it from ſhutting down. Behind the Catt followed other four, 
who upon their Shoulders had Sacks full of Apples and/ Nuts, and after them came 
the _ i engiing, and laſt of all Serjeant Dugnano, the Captains Brother, with 
a great Po 

It was already Sermon-time , (for by reaſon it was Lext, there was. Preaching in 
many Churches) and the people being gone ſeveral ways, had left few to guard the 
Ports 3 when the firſt entred with the Cart at the Turn-pike, and went. on under 
the Gate to do the cffeQ already defigned, and one of the fgcond company maki 
ſhew to let his Apples and Nuts fall by chance ſcattered upon the ground, 


_ many 
thoſe that were upon the Guard ran to catch them up, and the reſt apghing an | by 
ene es 


mocking, took no heed to the Cart, which being got under the Portcullis, 

were preſently looſened, leſt being frighted wit 

it too far; and ſo that impediment remained in the midſt of the paſſage, that it 
could not be ſhut down. The laſt catne unto the Turn-pike, and at the very firſt 
killed the Sentinel, then preſently the reſt diſcovering their Weapons, fell upon them 
that were catching up the Apples, and fighting fiercely killed ſome of them , and 
drove the reſt into a room where the fire was, ſhutting them up in ſuch manner, 
that the firſt Companies of Foot had time to come unto the Gate. In this inte- 
rim the Sentinel that was above in the Gate-houſe , haying heard the noiſe, ſpee- 
dily cut the Ropes by which the Portcullis hung, which being made of ſeyeral Bars 
and not all of a piece, two of the Bars broke through the bottom of the Cart, but 
the other three were kept up, leaving ſpace enough open for two Souldiers tq enter 
abreſt. Through that paſſage the Commanders and Officers advanced compleatly 
armed; and after them above an hundred Souldiers , before any aid came from the 
City 3 and yet the people coming up on all ſides, they would at laſt have defeated 
the Aſfailants, (among whom Dugnano was killed with a great wound on the head) 
if the Bars of the Portcullis being broken , and all impediments taken away , the 
Cadet had not come in ſcaſonably with the Walloons, and Captain Bojtock, with the 
triſh 3 by which the people who ran ſtragling thither without oxder or withouc 
Commander, being beaten back and put to flight, and above eighty of the Citizens 
killed, there was no body that made reſiſtance Ny longer 3 for the Count de S, Paxl, 
who was in the Town without any Gariſon, at the firſt notice of the buſineſs, got 
out of the Forte de Beauvais and fav*d himſelf by fight. Fernando Dezz84 entred 
preſently after the firſt, and Jaft of all Portocarrero with the main Body, keepipg the 
Souldiers from running about to plunder, as well for fear of the people, (a yery great 
number in reſpe& of them) as uſe he doubted the Kings Forces that were nat 
far off, might ſtrive to recover the Town in the firſt heat. But the people too bold 
before the urgency of the danger, and too fearful in the at, dejeRted in fo ſud- 
den an accident , laid down their Arms, and the Kings Cavalry advancing to the 
very Wall, having met the Marquiſs de Mon#negro, and ſeen that they could not 
ef any thing, returned without further attempt into theix own Quarters. 
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1595. . "The news of this loſs truck the King ſo deeply, that deſpiſing his own health, 
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cording as new ſupplics of men came up daily to the Camp, He giving no reſt un- 


—— — — —__ 


king off the- conrſe 'of Phyfick he had begun ; he poſted-ſpeedily into. Pi- 
panicd” with none but 'thofe that were®thea about him, being con- 
"than ever in his old conceit-, That where he was. not himſelf in per- 
fot 5 bofiheſſes' went on; either carclefly ,' or unfortunately 3 and . pafling with great 
hazard' in' th6fe places where the Enttny roved about' vicoriouſly, he came td Cor- 
biz, where" the Mareſchal'de Byron was, being reſolved, or rather excited by deſpair, 
to begin" the 'War again, happen what would 3 and to-encounter any danger what- 


7 ins ſvever to attempt ſome enterprize, though without' hope to effeQ it. For he thought 

| Sp 44 ofairs 
of Wario per- 
ſoa. 


—_—_ more contrary 'to his ſucceſs than caſe, and nething more beneficial chan 
ion; © I\Þ | U Lil , 
Bur this accident ſiruck the adjacent Provinces no leſs' than him, and particularly 
the Ciry of Paris ; betweeh which and Amiens there not being above'cight and twen- 
ty Leagies'of open way', not hindred by any ſtrong place, there entred a great ter- 
rour intb the people ,” fearing left the Spaniards now victorious ſhould adyance to 
ſpoil the Country , and interrupt the. concourſe of victuat, while: the King: had no 
Army wherewith he could withftand' their progreſs3' and the. freſh ſufferings which 
were'lardy paffed , did' by the yet bitter memory of them , make dangers ſeem more 
grievons, A] more near than was fitting 5' the whole people therefore was in an up- 
roar 3 the Country frighted , the Nobility ſtirred up, and many murmured againſt 
the King , 'as one who accuſtomed only to conquer in (Civil Wars , yielded in all 
laces to the diſcipline, policy, valour, and diligence of Foreigners 3 and others go- 
g yet farther, ſpoke againſt his manner of life ,| as-if having given himſelf a prey 
to the Tove of Madam Gabriele, he had retired to paſs his time idly with her, while 
the Enemy follicitous and vigilant , inſulted furiouſly againſt the principal Cities of 
the Kingdom : and that which theſe men ſaid, was not without probable appea- 
rance 3 Rr the King having made great ſhow of the love he bore this Lady, even 
to the having cauſed the Baptiſm of a Daughter born of her, to be celebrated with 
Royal pomp, in_ the face of the Aſſembly at Rowen, was afterwards retired in her 
company to the folitarine(s of St. Germains, St. Manre, and the other places of plea- 
fure near the City, in ſo much that thoſe who knew not the necetflity he had to 
_ Phyfick, | attributed all to the defire of caſe, and to the appetite of womaniſh 
clights. 4, -* 4 
Nor 'was the King himſelf ignorant” of the popular ramours 3 whereupon exceed- 
ingly vexed |, the ceaſed not -with- words and nm to clear himſelf, attributing the 


. loſs of Amitens to the obſtinacy of the Citizens, who never would receive a Gari- 


fon , to which he would not conftrain them , becauſe that City being newly come 
unto his devotion, he was unwilling the people ſhould believe that he fought to vio- 
late the Priviledges of their Corporation, and fail of his Promiſes, - He ſhewed like- 
wiſe that riot the pleaſure 'of the Court , but his need of Phyſick, which would ad- 


Tit no delay, had, conſtrained him to enter into a courſe, though the ſeaſon were 


yet extreamly cold , to the end that after the ſpace of a few days he might be able 
with perfe& ſtrength to undergo the burthen of the War himſelf in perſon. , And 
to that which was ſaid of his being only skilled in Civil Wars : He objeRed: the two 
ſeveral times he had met the Duke of Parma, and what he had done the year be- 
fore againſt the Conſtable of Caſtile's Army 3 in which enterprizes (contrary to what 
his Detraftors (aid of him) He had ſhewn as much circumſpeRion and diſcipline 
as the cuſtom of the French Nobility, and the quality. of times and occaſions would 
allow.  _ Ws # | 

To thefe words joining ations ſutabte, though he had not above Four thouſand 
Foot and Two thouſand Horſe , he determined to draw near Amiens to begin the: 
Hege 3' for he was reſolved to fet his utmoſt endeavours to recover that City ; con- 
fidering that it was beſt to begin berimes to ſtraighten it by what means ſoever he 


'could 3*to the end that thofe within might not have conveniency to provide them- 


ſelves of things neceſfary to feed that abundance of people that dwelt continually in 
the Town.” "Wherefore being departed from Corbie, and-paſt over to the far fide of 
the River Somme , he caufed his men to encamp in the midſt between Amiens and 
-Dourlzvs, to' the end he'might interrupt the commerce and mutual afbſtance of thoſe 
two places, atid having left charge' with 'Mareſchal- de Byrox to advance the ſiege acr 
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'to himſelf , went up and down to convenient places ,. drawing Horfe and Fobt out 2597+ 
of the Gariſons: to increaſe his Army the moſt he could , and at laſt returned to Pa= 
ris, to haſten ſuch proviſions as, were neceſſary, 'and to raiſe a ſum of money, ſuffi- * 
giant to gq through with the fiege , which-at that time was the'utmoſt- ſcope of all 
' The City of 4miens ſtands upon the River-Sdmme, which being divided into many 
ſireams , runs through the, midſt of the, Town., 'and encompaſſes, and waſhes the 
Wall in« many places. . On the»-one dB it hath} the great- Caſtle of Pequigny , and 
hje on the other 3 the Caſtle four Leagues and the Town ſeven Leagues diftaitt 
rom it. The City is invironed with thick and well-contrived Walls , flanked with 
their Bulwarks and Ravelines, in ſome places more, in ſome lefs, according as is is 
waſhed more or leſs by the River 3 and though. in all parts it be more excellently 
fortified, yet it_is much ſtronger, and built wich” greater induſtry on the- ſide beyond 
the River towards Flanders. On this fide the King had given order, that ſiege ſhould 
be laid, not only to: hinder the commerce of Dourlans , but alſo becauſe he intend- 
td to fortifie the quarters of his Army in ſach manner , and to environ. the Town 
ſo cloſely with: Trenches and 'Forts, that the Cardinal Archduke , though he came 
ſtrong into the held, ſhould not have power to rclieve jt, finding it wholly: ſbut up 
on the” right way. But the Mareſchal de- Byrox not having firength enough to be- 
in the Trenches # had quartered himſelf with the Vanguard in the Abbey of Mary 
Raydalen , and ſpread himſelf with the reft of his Forces upon the rode to Dourlans, 
breaking the ways with the Cavalry, and hindring viRtual or relief from getting into 
the City. . - |* "Ms | 
jd Ao a other ſide, Portacaregro, though beſieged much ſooner than he had at firſt 
imagined , having ſent Serjeant delP Arco to Bruſſels, as well to give notice of it, as 
to require new ſupplies , applied himſelf with his uſual diligence to repair the, For- 
tifications, and *to provide againſt all other wants 3 and after he ſaw the French .en- 
' camp ſo near, he reſolved while they were weak, to trouble them ſo with fallies, that 
* they ſhould be fain to get further off; wherefore upon the thirtieth of March in the 
morning, he gave order, that the Marquiſs,de Montenegro ſhould march forth to fall 
upon the quarter of the Vanguard, which was at the Abbey of Mary Magdalen, who 
baving ſent fifty Walloon Horſe' before to aſſault the. firſt Gore e Garae,, kept by 
twenty Souldiers , he himſelf followed fo furiouſly with two hundred othet Horſe, 
that having beaten the Corps de Garde, and taken ſome priſoners , he advanced un- 
expectedly to the quarter of the French, and yet four hundred Horſe coming forth 
to rcceive the charge, they skirmiſhed long without advantage, till the Marquiſs 
Ecigned to give back, that he might draw the Enemy into an-Ambuſcado; where Cap- 
tain Inigo d* Ollava lay among certain buſhes with two hundred Spaniſh” Foot. But 
the Sieur de Mantigny, who commanded the French, having purſued them gallantly at 
the heels as far as the buſhes, made a ſtop, out of a doubt, that ſome ambuſh might be: 
laid in ſo fit a place 3 whereupon the skirmiſh ending, both parts retired without do- c 
ing any thing of moment. | ws eyed | G8 
The Marquiſs ſallied again the next day with three hundred Light-horſe, followed 
by an hundred Lanciers ; bu the skirmiſh growing hot on all fides by their mutual 
Fire-arms, neither would the French advance into the hollow places, which are near 
the Walls 3 nor durſt the Spaniards draw nearthe Poſt of Mary Magdalens Abbey, both 
the Commanders doubting they might be cagched in ſome trap. ; Portacarrers then took 
another courſe. to free himſelt from being ſo, nearly moleſted by the Vanguard of the. 
French, and began to batter the Abbey with many Culverines, whereof he had found. 
ſtore in the City, and continues to play upon it ſo obſtinately, that there was no ſtay- * 
ing in that Poſt, and the Vanguard was fain' to retire to a. Village further back, from 
whence though they obſtructed the ways with no leſs facility , yet they. within had 
more means to provide themſeclyes of Earth , Bavins, and other things neceſſary to 


raiſe new defences. 

In this interim , the Cardinal Archduke had given careful order, that before the Fun de Gu/- 
French Army grew ſtronger , new ſupplies might be put into the Town 3 where- JurcAet into 
fore Fuan de Guſman going from the "Territory of Cambray with four Companies .of -4mien;, bur 
Firelocks, but'all mounted, and three hundred Light-horſe , took his way by night, i by the 
that he might come betimes in the morning to the Gates of the City, which ha- Pomncly of 
ving proſperouſly done, as well becauſe the Air was cloudy and dark, as becauſe = \0 fave himſelf 
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French advertiſed of his coming; Oe Sed: Him fot till night 3 yet he deftroyin 
the benefit'of Fortune by an unſeaſonable Vanity,” as ſbon-as he ſaw himſclf nary. 
City, cauſed his Trumpets 'to ſound, and-a"great 'Volley"of | Shot to be given in to- 
ken of joy 3 at which noiſe- the French who were prepared, ran ſo courageouſly to 
charge them , that the Troops being inſtantly mingled pel-mel "the Artillery of the 
Town had nb longer any means to" efchd their own ment'3 who being conſtrained to 
yield to the greater' niimiber , -had r&treateg fill fighting to the covered way , and 
there would have been rontgd and defeated, If Fernando Dezze who gdefcridge it with 
two hundred' Spaniſh Foot, - giving fire without diſtin&ion at them all, had not made 
the French retire.” In the mean tire; the Firelocks that tame with the relief, '1 ing 
from their Horſes, ſaved themſelves almoſt all in the Moat, and the Matquifs of Mox- 
rexegro ſallying with his Horſe ; after the French were fe ed, valiantly beat ther 
back as far as the Abbey. The' relief Yot itt with-the loſs of undergforty 'men, yer 
was it great , becauſe Kiggiero Taccdn> Wis wounded in the left Leg; arid Fernando 
Dez24ſlain-with-a” Miisket-ſhot in the Wtad. Thete entred together with: the relief, 
Federico Patrimte, (Brother to'Giiddb4Id»; who was kiled at the affault of Calait ) - 
Engineer of 'very great fare, of whom: the Comftrantlers had Exceeding great tieed 4 
for the makitig of works, and togethet with divers forts of necefſary matters, 'there 7 
got in alſo # good ſurh ofi moriey. I Ro ee TIT. | 

Whilſt-with frequent bloody skirmilhes, and with minds wholly intent upon oy | 
buſineſs, they fight thus iihder the Walls "of 4miens, the Mareſthal de Byron watchs | 
ing all occafions. of adyantage; reſolves 'to give a ſiidden Scalado to Dowlavs; and 
having cauſed many Ladders-to be prepared, he gave order that the Sieur 'de Moj« 
zipny who commanded the Light horſe, ſhould lead the! Foot of the Reerguard upon 
that enterpriſe, and he himſelf after having been forth in the evening, and made 
divers Skirmiſhes under the Walls of tht City, *to the end, the Enemy might not 
perceive-the" leſſening 'of his Camp, rtiarched with ſixty Cuiraffiets , and his own 
Life-guard' of Horſe -the ſame way , to give courage to his rhen. It was two 
hours e'day, when the Sicur de F/aſſan on the one ſide, and the Sieur de Fow« 
queroles of the other,;- both' Captains of the Regiment of Picardy ,* ſeconded by two 


Ll 


hundred 'Switzers, clapt the Scaling-Ladders to the Walls of Dowlans, which b& 


. ing found-extreamly much tbo ſhort , the attempt proved vain without any other 


danger, and the: Aſfailarits returned the next day to lie before Amiens in their old 
quarters. ata fey | | 
But the Mareſchal de Byron exceedingly vexed at this unproſperous ſucceſs, has 
ving received four thouſand Engliſh, ( at laſt, after- many delays, ſent by Queen 
Elizabeib to 'the Kings aſſiſtance, in performance of the League lately made ) and 
many other Troops of Horſe, 'and Companies of Foot, who made great haſte from 
feveral parts; being come 'up, he refolved to encamp juſt under the "City, and for- 
titying his quarters, to ſhit up all the' Avenues of the Town on the far fide of che 


gfe at the ſame pour! bar Army amounted to the number of Twelve thouſand 
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ghting men 3 but he with his diligence , courage , and vigilancy , made it appear 
much greater, gallant in fipht , careful in ation ,- unwearied in labour , rigorous in 
exaCing,'that from others which he himſelf did in his own perſon:: Which quali- 
ties being naturally his, were now redoubled by a Spur which he received from the 
Kings words , who could not contain himſelf from ſaying openly; That where he 
was not-hirſelf in perſon, things went on either with little fortune ,” oPtmuch neg+ - 
ligence - wherefore, the Mareſchal who attributed a great part of the paſt Victo* 
ries, 'to his -own fortune and perſonal'courage, ſeeing now that glory called in que- 
ſtion, which he accounted to be certainly his, as a man of infinite pride and infup- 
portable havghtineſs , was'wholly kindled with an incredible indignation, and ſtrove | 
with his urmoſt ſpirits to-do ſomething that might plainly ſhew the effeQs of his Va- 
lour without the Kings afliftance or command 3 wherefore though the fierceneſs and 
tumber of the Defendents were ſuch, that a great Body of an Army was neceſſary ' 
- NE and beſiege them , yet was he reſolved to attempt it with thoſe forces 
© had. $.5 £754 "0 ; 
The firſt: thing that was begur, was a Bridge over the Somme, in a Village called 


 Longpve, about a League above the Town, and it was fortified with a Half-Moon on 


each fide the- River, as well that they might have free paſſage both aboye and be- 
low the Cky, as: to: hinder the Enemics' from paſting the River in that place, _ 
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the ffreams divide themſelves, and relieving the City on that fide that was not be- 
fieged. © Beſides this Fortification, a Trench was drawn,. which beginning within a 
quarter of a League of the Town, near the Bank of the River came in the form of a 
Half-moon encompatlting all the Plain, and ended at the other Bank of the River, about 
the ſame diſtance below the City 3 and this Trench was divided into ſeven parts, by* 
ſeven Royal Forts,which furniſhed with ſmall Artillery,ſcoured and flanked the Tyench, - 
utterly ſhutting up all the paſſage of the field. Such another Trench, though of much 
greater circuit, and as many Forts , cloſed up the outward part toward. Daterlans, 
and the other ' wayes that led into the Territory of Cambray , and into Flanders, 
and on that fide the Trenches were much deeper, and the Works much higher to de-- 
fend. them on the back from the attempts of the Spaniſh Armies. The whole Army 
was imployed about this work, and a very great number of Pioneers, who being drawn: 
together from the Country round about, by Birons imperious ſeverity,' wrought day 
and night at an exceeding cheap rate. . 
The courage of the Defendents was no leſs fierce and reſolute, who being careful 
not to paſs by any opportunity of interrupting the Works, ſallied every: hour, ſome» 
times on horſ-back, ſometimes on foot, and making the. whole Camp ſtand to their 
Arms, did, by very long skirmiſhes, keep the Works ata ftay, and do miſchief; ſome-: 
times in one place, ſometimes in another. The-skirmiſh was very ſharp and bloody, - 
which hapned upon the twenty fourth.of May, which day the Marquiſs. and Portocar-| 
rero (allied out ſeveral ways, each with Three hundred Horſe and as; many Foot 3; 
and while Portocarrero gave a hot alarm on the lower'iide, the  Marqui6s- taking» 
towards Longpre 3 and paſſing by the fide of the Trench, not yet finiſhed: 
put them that guarded it in a very great conftufion , and ' would have deſtroyed 
the Half-moon, and nailed three pieces of Cannon that were in it, if the Sieur de Mon- 
tieny had not haſted thither with the Light-horſe, with - which, while he skirmiſh- 
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ed courageouſly, the Mareſchal de Birax thought to poſſeſs the Paſs between: his: 


Trench and the River, and fo cut off the enemies retreat 3 but being advanced at a: 
good round pace that way with. many Troops of Horſe, he found, that Diegs Duran- 
do , Franceſco del Arco, and Captain Falme, an Iriſh-man, had taken that Paſs, to 
keep the retreat free and open for their own *men 3 ſo that the fight began there 
again more furiouſly» than before 3 for the Infantry making uſe of the hollow places 
and buſhes, which in that place were. very many, did much-barm to the French Ca+ 
valry, and the Marquiſs having faced about , charged the Mareſchals Troop in the 
flank and in the reer, in ſuch manner, that being catcht as it were in the midſt, it 
was in very great danger of being defeated, if the reſt of the Cavalry, Jed by the 
Commendatory de Chattes had not run ſpeedily to diſingage it, at whoſe arrival the: 
Spaniſh Foot giving back on the one fide, and the Mareſchal retiring on the other, 
each marched off free, it being already almoſt Sun-ſet, and there remained many, as 
well French as Spaniards dead upon the place. + ! © * 

The King came to the Army vpon the ſeventh of Fune ,, to the Mareſchal de Bi- 
ro#'s great diſpleaſure, who delired to finiſh his: line of: circumvallation before his ar- 
rival 3 ſo that ſeeing Madam Gabri:le was come with him to the Camp, he cryed out 
publickly, that ſhe was the proſperity and good fortune the King brought along 


with him 3 nor would he ſo eaſily have been quieted, if the King, viſiting the Tren- * 


ches, had not highly commended his diligence and induſtry, and given order, that 
he ſhould command the Forces; and all military matters, as he did before his com- 
ing. The King, invironed with many Princes, took up his Poſt in theruines of the 
Abby, among which there were yet ſome Arches ſtanding entire, nor would he ſtir 
from thence, though the Spaniards ceaſed not to make many Cannon ſhot. that way. 
The Conſtable , the Duke of Mayeznne , the Duke of Eſpernon , and the Prince of 
Fainville quartered in the Forts, and the Mareſchal de Birox got into an Hermitage 
within musket-ſhot of the Counterſcarp, intending to begin his approaches on that 
fide, as ſoon as the Works of his Camp were brought to perfection , in which they 
made huts of boards to ſhelter themſelves from the Rain, and other ill- weathers, 
lice the King, in the Council of War, had determined /to approach by; ſapping , 
though it were the longeſt way, that he might not endanger the lives of his. Soldiers 
in aſſaults, the War having ſwallowed up ſo great a number of them , that it was 
neceſſary to proceed very ſparingly , the whole' Kingdom being extreamly exhauſt- 


ed of men, and the Nobility more than moderately diminiſhed, 
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The pay of the Army ( tnany of the old Officers being removed) paſſed through 
the h of Monſieur 4 Inquerville Superintendent of the Finances, with the afſi- 
duous unwearied affiftance of Secretary Villeroy, who, having in great part laid other 
buſineſſes afide, applyed himſelf particularly to-that, as well to the end the fraud of the 
Commanders might not, by deccits, increaſe the ſcarcity of Money, which was ex- 
cecding great , as that the decreaſe or. increaſe of the Army might be known from 
day to day, and that the number might not differ in effect from what appeared in 
their muſter-Booksz nor ever was there ſo exact diligence uſed in times paſt; for 
formerly the Soldiers maintained themſelves more upon free quarter and plunder 
than upon their pay 3 but now the Country being every where deſtroyed and emp- 
ty, and the Foot particularly being fain to work daily at the Fortifications, and keep 
continually in the Trenches , it was neceſſary they ſhould be paid, in which, and 
the other occaſions of the fiege, it is manifeſt there were ſpent above Three: Milli- 
ons of Ducates. | 

The Artillery was commanded by Monſieur de $. Lac, who, excited by his own 
genius, and the emulation-of Monſieur de /a Gniche his predeceſſor, buſicd hinſelf 
with infinite induſtry in-all occaſions, in which the Swifſers and the Engliſh were 
alwayes more ready and more diligent thay all the reſt 3 for the French Infantry, 
except the Regiment of Picardy nd chic of Navar, was all made up of new men, and 
ſuch as were-not accuſtomed to _—_ and labours, and to lie in the held; and yet 
the healthfalneſs of that year was fo great, aſſiſted by the excellent Government of 
the Commanders, and by the conveniences that were in the Camp, that almoſt none 
died, and bur very few were ſick. The light-Horſe: commanded by the Sicur de 
Montigny were quartered at the back of the Army , and making Jarge excurſions , 
convoy*d in "proviſions , and infefted all the Country to the very Gates of Dowr- 
lans, into which Town Cavalliere Lodovico} Melzi being entred with ten Troops 
of Horſe, there happened frequent skirmiſhes, and bloody encounters between both 


parties + 


Nor were the beſieged leſs ready to interrupt the Fortifications , and moleft the 
Camp continually, though the French Army was increaſed to the number of 
Eighteen thouſand fighting men 3 and though in the Town, whatſoever the occa- 
ſions were , many diſcaſes raigned, which, as the weather grew hotter , became alſo 
contagious and peſtilential 3 but the courage of the ſoldiers ,. and the valour of the 
Commanders overcame all, inſomuch , that their allies flackened not , and with 
their Artillery they did much harm 3 one ſhot having hit into the Arch under 
which the. King himſelf lay, and filled the place with ſo much duſt and rubbiſh, 
that if the building of the Wall had not been very firong, he had been in great dan- 
ger of being buried in the ruines with. his attendants, | 

To the valour of Armies were added alſo Treaties with ſome of the beſieged 3 (o 
that a Bowrgaignon Captain being, got into the Town in the habit of an Auguſtine 
Frier, not onely induced thoſe Fathers to receive ſome others with offenſive -Armes 
mto their Monaſtery, but alſo got certain Walloon ſoldiers to conſent to open a Gate 
that was furtheſt from the work, as ſoon as it ſhould come-to their turn to guard it : 
but- while they till treated to draw many others into their company, notice of it 


lices are 
fanged, and came unto the Governor, who, having cauſed nine of the accomplices to be hang- 


m Augu- 
Aine Friers 


ed , made moſt part of the Friers be put in Priſon, and ſet ſtri& guards upon the 


impriſoned. 4 . Monaſtery. From this accident there aroſe another trouble to the beſieged 3 for not 


confiding in the people, among which they thought there were many partakers of 


© the Intelligence diſcovered, they were fain, when they made any allies, to go round 


the ſtreets of the City at the ſame: time with ſtrong guards, to the end that- none 
might riſe within 3 and when an alarm was given, they were neceſſitated to man the 
heart of the Town no lefs than the Bulwarks. But notwithſtanding all theſe difh- 
culties, they omitted not any occaſion of ſallying 3 judging that the moſt powerful 
remedy to foreſlow the Kings works, and give the Cardinal Arch-Duke time to draw 
an Army together and bring them relief. 

On the other fide, the Marefchal de Biron , whileſt all were intent, cither to make, 
or hinder the Works, thought to attempt ſome unexpeRed ſurprize 3 wherefore, up- 
on the one-and twentieth day of une at night , which proved dark\and cloudy, 
he cauſed two Captains to advance filently with ſome Foot, and to get down (ecretly 


into the Moat, whese having caſt many Saucifſons into the skip-gates, and the = 
ow 
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low places of the Caſſamattes, they gave fire to them without delay, and with ſome 
affright to thoſe within 3 but not having been able to aim them right, and they not 
taking fire equally, made more noiſe than they did harm, having only beaten down 
ſome of the facing of the Wall, and ſome loop-holes for ſmall ſhot, and kill'd only 
three ſentinels, fo that the Captains not ſeeing any breach at which they could make 
an attempt , and great ſtore of fire-works raining on all fides into the moat, they 
retired, leaving many Sax:iſſons, which, in regard of the Powder, were of great help 
to the beſieged. Sauciſſons are long ſackes of Leather , which , filled with Pow- 
der, .and fired at a certain time, do a like effect (though much weaker) toa pettard 
or mine. | 

This danger excited the defendants to man the Counterſcarp. more carefully, fo 
that they lodged two Comipanies of Spaniards there, and two others of Walloons, 
who, after that, ſtaid there day and night, and all the Cafſamattes of the Moat, were, 
with equal diligence, plentifully ded, inſomuch, that the Colonel of the Regi- 
ment of Navar going to make another trial of the attempt of the Saxciſſons, near the 
Raveline of the Gate that looks toward Long-pre, was, at the entry of the Counter- 
ſcarpe forced to return back with ſome loſs. 

In the mean time Mareſchal de Bron fortified the Hermitage, to begin two Trenches 
of approach from thence z but the Marquiſs of Montenegro being reſolved 'to hinder 
that as much as he could, fallied upon the nine and -twentieth day of the Month 
with Four hundred Horſe, back*d by two hundred Iriſh and Italian Foot, and advan- 
cing, ſtraight as far as the Hermitage, began ſo fierce a fight with thoſe that were at 
work, that the Mareſchal himſelf was fain to fall in with'his Troop 3 nor would that 
have been ſufficient to repulſe him, if the Count of Avergne had not come up with a 
ſtrong Troop of Horſe , at whoſe arrival the Marquiſs retiring ill fighting, the Foor 
came in courageoufly to the encounter, and being placed in the hollow of the held, 
did ſo much miſchief to the French Cavalry, that they were fain to retire without 
much refiftance. Above Two hundred of the Camp were lain, and of the belieged 
not above Ten. 

The night following the Mareſchal laid an Ambuſh of Two hundred French Foot 
in the ruines of St Foby's Church, which, together with the Suburbs had been pull'd 
down by the Defendants from the beginning , and in the morning ſtood with his 
Horſe in order, exp&ting their wonted ſally, to which the: Marquiſs coming forth , 
with a number equal to that of the day before, and having faln at unawares into the 
ambuſh , loſt not courage for that, but rallying his Troop cloſe, and wheeling , 
would have turned back. But the Mareſchal coming out of his quarter, overtook 
him in the Rere, and made him face about again: Whereupon, there was fo cloſe an 
encounter, that the Marquiſs overpowred by the greater number, and charged in the 
flank and front, would have been cut off with all his men, if the Governor with the 
reſt of the Horſe had not allied forth to diſ-ingage him 3 who having for that pur- 
poſe ſent on two Troops of Cuiraſliers, and one of Lances to the skirmiſh, the ſervice 
was ſo hot, that for a long ſpace they fought deſperately 3 but in the end, the Engliſh 
Tertia coming up, the Spaniards were repulfed, and driven full ſpced to the Counter- 
ſcarp. There were ſlain that day ſeventy of the beſieged , and among the reſt Fuar 
de Guſman, a Cavalier of great birth, who had lately brought the relief. 

Yer did they not forbear for this to ſally the next day, and charging the Foot that 
wrought at the Hermitage, killed many Soldiers and Pioncers 3 but ſecing four Troops 
of Horſe, and the Battalion of the Engliſh come toward them, they turned back 
without doing any thing elſe. The Sallies continued ſo frequent the following dayes, 
that the Works proceeded very ſlowly 3 but upon, the fifth day of Zxly the Mareſchal 
having laid two Ambuſhes in the field, catched 'thoſe- that ſallied between in ſuch 
manner , that Diego Benavides his company was quite defeated , and he himſelt ha- 
ving loſt his Alferes, and his Serjeant, had much ado to fave himſelf: And Ruggiero 
Taccone, who followed him with the Cavalry, being furiouſly repulſed and purſued 
at the heels, could hardly retire ſafe under the ſhelter of the Covercd-way. 


By this misfortune, . and the diſeaſes which increaſed, the ardor of the Defendants 
was ſomething cooled, inſomuch, that Birox had conveniency to plant eleven great 
Pieces of Battery in the Hermitage 3 which ſcouring the field;hindred thera from fal- 
lying out of the Counterſcarp, and A” thoſe that began to work at the —_— 
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which going on apace, the Defendants thought to diſturb them , by making ſo ſtrong 
a Sally, that part of what was done might be thrown down, Birox's Artillery nailed, 
and chat they might not be able to annoy them for ſome- dayes. Wherefore the Go- 
yernor gave order, that Captain Diego Darando, and Franceſco del Arco ( who had 
alſo got 4 Company ) ſhould ſtand ready in the Covered-way 3 the firſt with Two 
hundred Spanjth Foot, the other with as many Italians and Walloons; and that after 
them, two Iriſh Captains ſhould be ready to ſally with Three hundred Foot of that 
Nation 3 and for the Rere-guard, Carlo de Sangro, with cighty Men at Armes, who 
marching on Foot ſhould carry Halbards. He gave direQion, that Captain Ruggiero 
Taccone , and Captain Franceſco-F onte, ſhould ſally out at the Gate that was approach- 
ed to, each with an Hundred Horſe to back the Infantry, and that Captain Simone L- 
tro, with other Two hundred Horſe fallying at the Porte de Beaxvars, ſhould give an 
alarm on the contrary ſide, and then croffing through the Field, ſhould come to re- 
inforce bis own party. It was the ſeventeenth day of Fly, upon the point of noon, 
when the Governor, by a Cannon-ſhot,' gave fign to'fall on; at which, all fallying 
courageoufly, Diego Dxrando ran into the right hand Trench, and Franceſco del Arco into 
that on the left, and fell in with ſo much violence,' that having routed and beaten off 
the firſt Guards, they aſſailed the Regiment of Picardy that kept them , before it 
had time to get into. order to receive the chargez ſo that having killed rhe firſt that 
advanced to hight, and having laid Fleſſar. la Viette, and Fouqueroles, all Captains dead 
upon the- place, they routed and diffipated the whole Tertia , which they chaſed fly- 
ing to the very Redouts of the Hermitage 3 in which place, both the Fugitives and the 
Enemies fell. ſo impetuouſly- into the. Regiment of Champagne that was upon the 
guard, that it alſo being diſordered, plainly took flight, running to get themſelves in 


. order in the Alarm-place.that was at their back. In fo great a tumult and flight, the 


Spaniſh Commanders, valiantly followed by their men, having filled the Trenches with 


* flaughter, came up to the mouth of the Redouts of the Hermitage, which would have 


been quitted, and by conſequence loſt, if the Mareſchal de Biron, with four Gentlemen 
of his own, and with Captain Franc:ſco Benzi a Florentine, with ſome few other Sol- 
diers that followed him. taking up Pikes, had not expoſed himſelf tothe violence of 
the Enemy 3 but ſtill: tighting deſperately, though the paſſage of the Redouts was 
narrow 3 thoſe few could not -hold out long, and withſtand the fury of ſo many, nei- 
ther did any relief come up, for Captain Simone ſcouring the” Field, and behind him 


the Marquiſs of Montenegro and I wggiero Taccone, and Francefeo Fonte on the other 
fide, put every one in a neceſſity of defending his own poſt : Wherefore the Battery of 


the Hermitage, and the Marcſchals life were in deſperate danger , it the Prince of 
Jainuilie, who was in the neareſt Fort, knowing in how great trouble they were, had 
not. reſolved to run with, One hundred men into thofe Redoutsz' at whoſe arrival 
S angro's men at Arms came valiantly into the fight , who better enduring the blows 
that were given them, becauſe they were armed, gave the French ſuch a ſhock,that they 
already were retired- (though fighting) as far as the Artillery. The Mareſchal de Bi- 
rox all in ſweat and blood, with the right fide of bis hair all burnt, till cauſed many 
ſigns to be given of his danger. Wherefore the King himſelf not having a more rea- 
dy remedy, alighted from. his horſe, and taking a Pike in his hand, with thoſe Gen- 
tlemen that were about him, ran deſperately to defend his Cannon 3 after whom the 
Count 4” Azaergne, and the Count de St. Paul, haſting up one after another, with a 
great number of the Nobility, who were come out of Mary Magdalens Abby, there 
grew ſo hot a conflict as had the appearance of a very great Battel; They fought 
obſtinately above two. hours, the King himſelf being at the head of his men 3 but at 
laſt the number of the French encreafing, and the Spaniſh men at Arms finding their 
ſtrength fail them, by reafon of the weight of their Arms in the greateſt heat of the 
day, began. (though ſoftly) to retire, being Rill driven and charged home by the 
Prince of Famwill:, who, with a courage equal to his birth , fought very gallantly. 
At the coming out of the Trenches, the Battel was reinforced, the Spaniſh Cavalry 
being come ap to ſuccor. their party, which charging in upon the Flank , ſeparated 
the Prince of Fainville and his company, from thoſe of the King, and of the Mareſchal 
de Birony in ſuch manner, that the conflict being divided into two parts, one not be- 
_—_ to know any thing of the other, they fought deſperately with extream danger - 
and. wondrous great contention > but the Duke of Mayerne came up ſeaſonably with 


Five or fix hundred Horſe, who, notwithſtanding that the Cannon of the Town _ 
without 
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without intermiſſion, had paſſed through the Field between the Quarters and the Moat, 
whither the Spaniards, being tired and wearied out, took a reſolution to retire, being 
purſucd and followed at the heels £0 the very Counterſcarp. It wasa great while be- 
fore the Prince of Fainville. was ſeen, and the King ſtaying at the mouth of the Trench, 
called out aloud, enquiring earneſtly after him, and every one already ſuſpeed he was 
ſlain , when, with ſome tew in his company , he appeared all ſmeared with blood, and 
bruiſed' wit! blows, which put joy into the ſadneſs of the Army, of which there were 
killed that day above Nine hundred men, and of the Spaniards there remained above 
Ninety dead upon the place. The wounded were many, and thoſe of the moſt re- 
markable of the French Army, beſides many private Gentlemen , among which alſo 
Henrico Davila , who wrote this Hiſtory , was hurt with a Parteſan in the right 
knee, 

From that day , both by reaſon of the number that had been lain in ſo many other 
lies, and by diſ-aſcs which till increaſed more and more, malignant Fevers being 
apparently turned into the Plague, their fallies ſlackned 3 and in ſtead of them, Cap- 
tain Falme, an Iriſh man, and Franceſco del Arco, ſetiup Pallifadoes round about the 
Covered way,to k:ep the enemics ſo much longer implayed,and at a diſtance,that they 
might not come to offend the Counterſcarp, which was defended till the laſt day of Fu- 
ly, But, upon the firſt of Angſt , the Trenches being alrcady in a condition to be 
opened, the Defendants faſtned two Petards unto' them , and breaking through 
them before the time, aſſaulted them, and did ſome harm 3 and yet the fame day to- 
wards the evening, the French opened them, and got upon the Counterſcarp, and the 
Spaniards at the ſame time ſpringing a Fougade, which they had made there, ſent 
above forty of them into the air. The mouthes ct the Trenches were fortified that 
night, and the ſecond day they began to raiſe a great Cavalier, cloſe by the right hand 
Trench, which ſhould batter the Detences and Flanks of the Bulwarks, and the 
following dayes they ſtrove with Fougades, Sauciflons, Fireworks, and other inſtru- 
ments to take or deſtroy the Caſſamats; in which aRion they fought noleſs by night 
than day with a continued affault 3 but ſo great was the induſtry , and conſtancy of 
the Defendants, that in many dayes they could ſcarce get a few ſpans of ground. But 
having gone as far as was poſſible by ſapping, the Galleries were already brought juſt 
under the Walls ; wherefore Monficur de S. Lec raiſed a Battery of cight pieces of 
Cannon, to gain the Raveline that ſtood to defend the Bridge and the Gate. The Ar- 
tillery batter'd till the four and twentieth day, upon which the Engliſh and the French 
ſeverally gave the aſſault, and took the. Raveline 3 but not having covered themſelves 
ſutfciently, by reaſon of their wearineſs, and of the ſhortneſs of the night , the next 
day at the beating of the Riveille, Captain Darando aſſaulted them ſo hercely , that aj 
great number of Fire- works being thrown from the Wall, and Captain Ollava's Mus-\ 
ketiers playing upon their Flank, they were conſtrained to forſake that Poſt, whichy 
nevertheleſs being all beaten in pieces by the Artillery, and the Cavalier (bronghe toa 
juſt height) already battering, it was recovered again the ſame night , and the Regi- 
ment of Cambray ertrencht it ſelf in it. 

But the Governor knowing the Wall was loſt, cauſed a little half-Moon to be 
made upon the edge of the Rampart, for the raiſing whereof they carried the carth 
in ſcuttles and baskets 3 and at the ſame time, to anticipate the cutting off the cetrench- 
ments, the Marquiſs of Montenegro cauſed a great Trench to be made along the bank of 
an arm of the River, which runs on that fide near the Walls, that the firſt Works be- 
ing loſt, the enemy might find oppoſition at the ſecond. 

In the mean time, they without endeavoured to make themſelves Maſters of the 
great Tower of the Gate, which being ſoundly battered, was ſtormed upon the cight 
and twentieth day, and at the ſame time a Mine was ſprung that had been made be- 
tween the Tower and the Wall, which having made a very great breach, filled the 
entrance of the Tower in ſuch manner, that it was ſeparated from the City, and de- 
prived of relief; and yet Captain Olava with one Alferer , who had that Guard, 
made it good courageouſlly 3 nor did the Marquifs and the Governor labour leſs care- 
fully to cauſe the rubbiſh to be taken away, So ſome relief might be given them, fo 
that working on all ſides, the buſineſs was drawn on till night, when the paſſage being 
already opened, Fourſcore Iriſh, and as many Italians, entered to defend the great 
Tower, thoſe that had made it good before, retiring weary, and in an ill condition 3 
and yet the Sap overcame what men could not, and four days after, not only the vo 
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;  Paccioito had alſo in the mean time made two others ,” by which t 
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but the adjoyning Wall was taken by the. French 3 nor was it long before they got al- 

ſo. upon the Rampart z where, beſide the firſt half-moon made by Gagliego, Fedrico 
. e Aſſailants were 

hindered from getting farther in, and in the front of .them new Caſamattes,and a new 

Trench were made. 

In this interim the King having had intelligence that Commiſfary Conerrea 
with many other Commanders , being departed from Doway, came to diſcover the 
wayes and quarters of his Army, left the care of the Camp to the Duke of Mayenne, 


_ and upon the nine and twentieth of Aguſtin the evening , went in perſon with the 


Mareſchal de Biron and Six hundred Horſe to meet them, leaving the Count of Auvergne 


- to follow the day after with Eight hundred Horſe more. He himſelf marched before 


with a Hundred Gentlemen ,- and the Sieur de Montigny followed him with all the rec 
of the Horſe 3 in which manner marching , upon the laſt day of the month in the 
morning, about eight of the clock, and being come to the top of an Hill, he found him- 
ſelf ſuddenly in the front of the Enemy , who came out of a Wood. The ſpace be- 
tween them was but ſhort, and there was no thought of retiring ; wherefore, it was 
neceſſary to ſhew a good heart in the incquality of Forces, and having ſuddenly ſhae 
down their Beavers, the King trotted on to. charge the Enemy. 


Nos was this boldneſs without its due effe&t 3 for the Spaniards, aftoniſhed at 
that unexpected affault, and judging , that the courage of the French grew, from ha- 
ving ſtrong Squadrons behind them, faced about without making reſiſtance, and were 
purſued by the King fighting a great way, till being come toa little River, which run- 
ning from Miraumont, falls into "wy Somme near Corbie, they paſſed over it precipitately, 
and being diſſipated ſeveral wayes . ſaved themſelves with much adoe at Bapaxlme, 
Yet there were but eleven ſoldiers killed with one Captain of Horſe , and ſome few - 
others remained. prifoners: But the King obtained not all his intent; for on the 
other ſide, Count Giovan Giacopo Belgiojoſo and Emanuello de Vega not being met nor 
heeded, becauſe they carried but few with them, got ſo near unto the Camp, that they 
had conveniency to diſcover all things, and returned well informed to the Cardinal 
Arch-Dukc. ; 

The King being returned to the Army , and believing that relief would preſently : 
come, cauſed the works to be ſo haſtened, that upon the fourth of September his men -* 
attempted togain the Half-Moons, which, though it ſucceeded not the befieged receiv- 
&d a greater loſs for the-Governor Portocarrero , while he advanced to ſuccor the Ra+ 
vcline, being taken with a Musket-ſhot in the left-fide under his Arms, fell preſently 
dead upon the ground 3 which accident, as moſt ſad to the Defendants, fo was it, by * 
reaſon of his courage, no lefs deplored by the enemies. : 

The Marquiſs of Montenegro ſucceeded him in the command, who, with equal va- 
Jour and conſtancy aſſumed the charge of the defence 3 for the continuance whereof 


:Alonſo Ribera, and Captain Dwrando entered into the Half-Moons; and on the other 


fide, Monſieur de St. Lzxc, with the Regiment of Navar, and the Mareſchal de Biron 
with the Engliſh Tertia, drew two Trenches in the midft of the Rampart, to take 
away the defences on both fides, and to come to the work that was before them , at 
which the Marquiſs and Federico Pacciotto were continually preſent : and becauſe the 
Infantry was in a manner conſumed by toil and hardſhip, and many of them lay ſick, 


the Men-at- Arms, Cuiraſhiers, and Light-Horſe, refuſed not to do the ſame duties , 


working with ſpades and ſhovels, and fighting with Pikes and Muskets. While theſe 
Trenches were making, Monfieur de St. Lxc, upon the eighth of September , being en- 
tercd to haſten the Works, was hit with a Musket-bullet in the head, and was carried 


dead into the Camp, tothe exceeding great griet of the King, who was very affeCio- 


nate to his valour and dexterity 3 for, being beſide Military experience adorned with 


learning, and.endowed by nature with a moſt noble aſped, he did, in aCtion, conſultati- 


on, converſation and diſcourſe accompliſh all the degrees of perfeQion. The works 


that were before the Trenches were fiorm*d upon the twelfth day 3 but though the aſ- 
Gult laſted from Sun-rifing till two of the Clock in the afternoon, yet did not the aſſai- 


lants get any advantage at all; and white in the following 'dayes they thought 
to redouble the aſſaults, and break thgiconſtancy of the , Defendants, the arrival 
of the Spaniſh' Cawp diverted their miades , from the Siege to' more dangerous 
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The Caidinal Arch-Duke hadfoyntl many difficulties in drawing an Army. toge- 
ther 3 for the Spaniſh Miniſters having overlooked the accounts of thoſe who had lent 
Money to the King, and having uſed much rigour unſeaſonably, the Merchants with- 
held their hands, and afterward money could not be provided time enough for the pay- 
iment of his Forces3 whereupon , thoſe that came out of 1raiy, under the aver 
Alfonſo d* Avalos moved late 3 and thoſe that. were raifed in Germany had been ſlowly 
gathered together 3 and yet the Cardinal overcoming all impediments with ind 
and diligence, had made a general Rendezvous of his Army in the end of 4 'at 
Doway, being Twenty thouſand Foot, and Four thouſand Horſe ; and though the 
States of Holland inſulted in many places, and made great progrefſes in Frieſeland and 
the County of Brabant, yet he either having ſuch Commitſion from Spaix , or being 
more inclined to defend and keep what had been gotten in the time of his command , 
reſolved to hy aſide all other intereſts, and advance to relieve Amiens ; being deſirous 
to preſerve ſo many. good Soldiers as were beſieged in it, and judging that he ſhould 
obtain exceeding great glory, if he could make the King of Fraxce retire , who was at 
that fiege with all the Forces of his Kingdom united. 


With this determination departing from Doway in the beginning of September, with 
a great Train of Artillery, and great preparations of Bridges, Carriages, and Ammuni- 
tion, he came to Arras, where, having the informations of Belgiojoſo and: Vega, he pro- 
pounded in the Councel of War, what courſe was to be taken to put relief into Amiens, 
or to make the French Army riſe. Some Counſelled to paſs the River below Corbie, 
and bring his Army on that fide, which ſtanding toward France, was not beſieged by 
the King 3 for putting firong relief into the City without refiſtance, there would be no 
neceſſity of hazarding the danger of a Battel, and the Kings attempts receiving a new 
and powerful oppoſition from new ſupplies, would, with the help of Winter; which 
was coming on, prove vain of themſelves. But the greater part of the Commanders 
conſidered, that to paſs the River, and march into a Country quite deſtroyed, deſolate, 
and encompaſſed with ſo many of the enemies 'Towns, was a belieging of. themſelves 3 
for, if the King, who had all the paſſes upon the River, ſhould hinder them-from go- 
ing back, they would be conſtrained, either to dic for hunger, or to take many-ftrange 
and dangerous reſolutions 3 which difficulty was the principal cauſe, that.it was deter- 
mined to go the ſtreight way by Dowrlans to the French Camp 3- believing; -that it the 
King moved to meet them, he ſhould afford them ſome opportunity to put relicf into 
the Town 3 wherefore the Arch-Duke went to Dourlans upon 'the tweltth:gf: Septent 
ber, and there having made proviſion of viQual, as well to feed his Army; as to put 
into the City, it he could make paſſage to it 3 upon the fourteenth day he marched be- 
times in the morning towards the Enemy. dogs TE L 

The firſt Troops of Horſe were led by Lodovice Melzi, Ambrogio La ndrizno, between 
whom marched the flying Squadron of Four. thouſand Foot, Spaniards and Italians, un- 
der the command of Diego Pimentello: And in the Front of it, were above Tworhundred 
Captains armed 'with Pikes and Corſlets. Next followed-three Squadrons of- Infantry, 
two of Spaniards,led by Carlo Colombo and Lodovico Velaſco 3 and the third, which marched 
in the. midſt , was of Walloons, led by the Count de 1, After theſe! was the 
Battle, in which were the Duke of A»male, the Count de: Sore, and the» Pritce of 
Orange. and the Squadron of Alonſo Mendezza, in which wete two Spaniſh Tertia's, 
brought up the Rere. The Artillery were guarded by the (three firſt Squadrons, 


and on both ſides of the Army were the Carriages of Baggage chained together, 'as the - 


Executcd by Count Perer Erneſt of Mansfelt, an old man of venerable gray hairs, who 
Not being able to ride on horſeback was carried in an open' Litter, and had taken that 
. weight upon him, becauſe Monſicur dx Roſe, beſicging Hwlft, a few Months before, 
had been killed with a Cannon ſhot. » The Archduke likewiſe: was carried in a Litter, 
__ had near him the Duke of Areſcot, and: the Almirante of Aragon for Counſel 
Ors, a 01 '& bath TI | 
But the King, whoſe Army, by the coming up-of the Dukes of Neverr. and! Montper- 
fier, was fo increaſed, that he had Eighters ve:iveary thouſand Foot, and more than 
Eight thouſand Horſe, having ſtrongly garrifoned Corbie arid: Pequigny, tomake-difficulc 
the paſſage of. the River, had an intention (being ſo- adviſed by the Mareſchalde Biron) 
to go and meet the enemy in the Field with all his Cavalry 3 for judging _ 
c 


| _ of Parma's cuſtom had taught them. + The charge of Camp-Maſter General was 
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. {elf muck ſuperior in number and quality of Hotſe, he thought it good to keep the 
TR - enemy far from his Infantry, in which he had little bo" ms. ; bar he OS get= 
being AF ting ready to take Horſe, the Duke of Mayenne came in, who having asked and un- 
de] _ .-derſtood the Kings deſign, faid fo loud,that he was heard by many, That thoſe that gave 
iron to go * His Majefty ſuch Counſel, did not well know the quality of the Enemy z and that venturing bim- 
mot che cug- Self with. onely bis Horſe, againſt a potent old Army, be put bimſelf in certain danger of en- 
ed —_— . coentring ſome ſiniſter accident , whereby afterward his Tufantry remaining alone , the men 
Duke of My- + 2poxld be loſt, the quarters loſt, and ſo many toils and labours undergone to fortifie them , all 
bim to ſtay *:2oft ; and his Kingdom ſet upon one ſingle point of a Dye. To which the King replying , 
jpg ' What then.was to be done ? The Duke anſwered, That they were come to take Amjiens 3 
King imbra- - 41d that they ought to mind. that end, wherefore, keeping the Army in the ſecurity of their 
ces his coun- Forts, they ought to leave the thought of aſſaulting thens, and driving from thence unto the 
the chan of - Arch-Dukg: And the'King adding, That the enemy world paſs the River, and relieve the 
= Da? ®® beſieged. The Duke anſwered again, Let your Majeſty ſet your heart at reſt, fir the ene-. 
**. -myneither will paſs the River, nor can force theſe Trenches. So the Mareſchal de Biron fret- 
ting, who was alwayes inclined to precipitate refolutions, the King concluded to ſtay, 
a let the Duke of Mayerne manage the buſineſs of the Camp, who having cauſed 
| Fifteen hundred'Foot 'to paſs on the far {ide of the River, under the command of Mon- 
-ſicur: de/Vic, preſently” made a Church: to-be taken and entrenched, which ttood upon 
the further Bank, little more than a mile from the Town:3 and having ſet many Corps 
.de Garde along the fide:of the River , went perſonally to Longpre to fortifie it better, 
The' Foot''were placed in the Forts and Trenches ,. and the Cavalry ſpred it ſelf in 
\Battaliai\under: the defence of the Works. 
..* ThelArchduke lay: with his whole Army that night at the Abby of Betricourt , and 
'cauſed: all his Cannon to be ſhot off, to:give rhe City notice that relief was near. Mon- 
:Geur:derMontigny,, who, with the French Light-horſe had ftill ſcoured the wayes 
within fight of the F neny, came into the Camp about midnight, and having given the 
[King riotice where the: Spaniards were, and that they would appear the next day, was 
:fent to:quarters, to refreſh his Horſe, tired: with the two laſt dayes duty. The next 
.day, which: was the fifteenth of September , the firſt Troops of the Archdukes Army 
appeared: about. one of..the clock in the afternoon, which having paſſed a Water that 
-was fordable:two Leagiics above Amiens, and left Pequigny upon the right hand, bend« 
vg their courſe toward the left,made ſhew as if they would march ſtraight to Longpre, 
whereupon: the rabble: of Suttlers and Freebooters, with .many other perſons who lay 
-*; there forgreater conveniency, taking flight. precipitately, ran to ſave themſelves in the 
- Camp, by whith hurry, : the Foot being aftrighted (who believed it had been Mon- 
4 2... Heur de: Montigny; that\fled routed from the Enemy, (for his return by vight was 
- 15> 423 known but to a few) forſook the Trenches ſo baſtily, that :neither the Conſtable, nor 
* the» Dukerof Eſpernou cold: top their fligtit, but ' with a full carriere they ran with 
-their- Enfigns (who fled more than .thexeli) toward: the;River, on that fide that leads 
| _fto Abbraleci 6 iow tn 3 dl 06 ft” 2 ; foes 
A diforder a- + In the mean time the Spaniards Flying-ſquadron 'was- come within ſight of the 
es oes Txenches;; and the experienced Captains that were in the Front, knowing the diſorder 
the Spaniards. and flightiof the Colours, cryed out aloud, Vidory, V ifiory,-dnd/ Battaile, Battaile. But 
an evident = he Archduke hearing the tumuk, and their voices, though he inclined to give way 
Gory ; bur that the Trenches. ſhould -be ftormed , yet being perſwaded by the Almirante and the 
Hoe cy .Duk& of Areſeat, not-to cxedit' the precipitancy of the Soldiers, who were ſtill defirous 
rain of che ac- 26 aghtr without! conſideration, but rather: to proceed: warily , and firſt to diſcover the 
king GH, condition of the: Exench, reſolved at laſt to make a halt. 
of Mo 07w , zaind vets nan | r 
77 uhh - To: this interim, The. Dukes. of Nevers and Montpenfier ſpreading the Cavalry of the 
 * qa. Vanguard: in*Bartaka, hindred the Enemy from feeing the Trenches, and the Canno- 
meats i gave fire without intermiſhon,| to'the end, the ſmoak might hide the diforder 
that, was there, giving them-time to recover themſelves.z for, the Mareſchal 4e Biron 
running full ſpeed, made the Infantry know their error, and pointing with his finger 
40 ſhew; that the Enciny had made a halt inthe midſt of the ficld, perfwaded them all 
Within awhile toreturmianto their. Poſts. In this manner, the Archduke, by the. too 
touch watine(G:of his Counſellors, lofi.fo certain an occation of ſo glotious and ſo great 
@a-viftory; which, at the! firſt atrival,-had been very well obſerved by the. experience of 
private: Captains. ; 1D oy 1 | M1 2: 44 
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The Marquiſs of Moxenegro knew the advantage no leſs than they, and would have 
Galhed upon the Trenches of the French which were in the Moat, and upon the Ram- 
part over againſt his Rerrenchments 3 but he found, that the Regiment of Navarre that 
guarded them was not moved, and that the Switzers who were cncamped ſomething 
lower, food likewiſe firm in their Battalia. © F-1 _ | 

The reft of che day was ſpent in divers $kirmiſhes in the field , which the King 
cauſed purpoſely.co be made hot and furious, to-keep the Enemy in play, the Arch- 
duke, ftill having z'thoughr to afſaule the Kings Fortifications 3 but the Commanders 
ſhewed , that ic was neceſſary firſt to hight with ſo'great a- ftrength of Horſe drawn 
up without the' works, and defended by fo-many pieces of Arrtillery, that the con- 
quering of them was not to be thought on y- and ſhewed the Trenches' ant Forts ſo 


' high{ithat a ſironger quarter had not been ſeri” 'of many yeats: Wherefore it being 


reſolved at- night: to atternpt ſome 'other way; 'upon the ſixteenth day in the morn- 
ing; 'the Count: de Buquoy'with his Squadron , -and many Boats carried 'vþon Carts, 


drew near the River to atterhprto paſs it 3 byt the Guards the Duke of Mayenne had + 


placed there; reſifted' ſtoutly, and though they forght with ſach wondroas fury in 


/ many! places; 'and'that ſometimes it was likely the Walloons would obtain their intent, 


yet after litving labvured all Jay'they retired withour fruit. ' « 
«» In-the' meanitime; they had 'skirmiſhed fiereely on the' other (ide, both with Horſe 


and Cannon; for: the 'King havitigcauſed ſeven Culverins tobe drawn to 2 higher 


groond' that was'bchind the Vanguard , made them play frottr thence, "arid {o pro- 
ſperoaſly, thae twice they light tpon the Mult that (carried the Cardinals Litter ; 
whereupon he was confirained: to get' on: hotfe-back', and”the Enemies- Cavalry re- 
ceived, much' harm- by them ©n- all fides. The Spaniſh 'Carihon fired ho lefs hot- 
ly 3 -but becauſe/they were in a higher-place , they ſhot 'fo under mettle”, © that they 
did but little 'execution. Bat'in the vatiety of the skirmiſhes that were continually 
made in the field;0rnany obſerved, that while the buſineſs pafſed berween Cuirafſiers 
and Cuiraffiers , 'or: between Carabines and Catabines , the-French for the' moſt part 
had the berterz/ but where che'Flemiſh arid Bourguignon Men at Arms came in, the 
French Cavalry'were fain to yield to the violence of the Lantes : tv hindet which en- 
coanter, which happened toi the loſs and trouble of the Nobility, the King himſelf ad- 
vanced to the head of his Squadrons; gave ordet that as the Cuirafſiers skirmiſhed they 
ſhould not join ſb tloſe together, but leave yoo! ſpace between bne another,which ha- 
ving been often dotie, they found that the ſhoek of the Lances hot meetitig'a firm op- 
ar proved for the moſt part vain';' which was of very great: advatitage, as well 
cauſe they skirmiſhed with' ſmall Co inthe wide field! where it was eaſie to 
chem to open, as: becauſe'the 'Spanilff Lancicrs! were very few in reſpe of the great 
gumocr'of Treach-Cavaley. hd ff gamm_g 2 43s RH TOTO 
. | Toward the: evening” a Tretich was finiſhed; with whith the Dake of Mayen 1a- 
bouring all that day, had ſhut up the way to Longprez wherefore the Couhr He Bowc= 
qu0i's attempt being fruſtrated, and there being no more hope of getting the Paſs over 
the River, ſince that neither Loappre had bteni attatqued , nor* the Kings yuattexs af- 
faulted the firſt day ,” the Commmandets'oP'the Spaniſh ' Army- ( according” tt whoſe 
opinion the Cardinal Archduke goverhed him ) dertermitied to retiree: fame way 
they: came, and make their retreac, before the'viQual whicli'they had "brought with 
them being ſpent, the Army Thould begin to fuffer 3 for; as for the Country, it was 
{o waſted,that for fifteen Leagues round about there was nothing to be found that could 
be uſeful either to horſe or man, * + F FI 2110s _ 

The ſign of their departureiappeared the next morning 'by their Baggage and the 
Free-booters chat covered alf 'the way towards Dowrlans i whereupon tht King defi- 
rous not to let the Enemy draw off wichout ſome trouble, commanded/two Squa- 
drons of Horſe flanked with two others of Carabines to' fall upon thern' in the' Reer ; 
but the Sun being many hours high when +the Army departed, they ſaw them re- 


treat in ſuch a marvellous order , that their main propoſition being chiefly to proſe- 


cute the ſiege of Amiens, the King himſelf thought beſt , and all the reſt of the - 
manders concurred with him , not to attermpr' any thing. © The Spanith -Army had 
faced about ,' {6 that Aloyſo de Mendozze 1 the Vanguard,” (if the firft div rhat 
retire can be called a Vanguard) and' the fying Squadton now was left Ta'the Reer- 
guard to make the retreat. ' This, being Pikes in the rridſi,” with'two great wings of 
Masketticrs on each fide, malte' a crooked form, and an*apprarance hing like 8 
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Half-Moon , ſo that whoſoever advanced to charge it ,; fell firſt into a thick ſtorm of 
Maskee-Bullecs, after which they found a firm Battalion before them ; which fiercely 
ſhaking their Pikes , made a terrible ſhew of a valiant oppoſition 3 and if any Body 
of Horſe made as if they would affail the Wings of the Squadron; preſently Melz;'s 
and Landriano*s Squadrons advanced, which with two Bodies of Lances flanked with 
Carabines wittliſtood the ſhock, till the Muskettiers charging and ſetting themſelves in 
order, came furiouſly up to give fire-again. In this order the Pike-tmen with their 
Pikes upon the left ſhoulder, retired tep by ftep, and facing inſtantly about at every 
little touch of the Drum, retreated ſo quietly, and with ſo ſlow a pace, that in two 
long hours they were drawn off little .more than half a mile 3 in which ſpace the 
Kings Light-horſe ceaſed not to make many attempts, and to give many charges, but 
. ſtill with great loſsz for they were too fiercely anſwered by the ranks of the flying 
The Ning Squadron; and at laſt Monſieur. de Montigny having obtained leave to skirmiſh in 
arcempe by many ſeyeral places, the iſh Squadron made a halt, pouring out ſach an abun» 
skirmiſh's t* ance of ſmall-ſhot, that the Light-horſe were forced; to wheel aboat; and being at 
to the Spaniſh the ſame time furiouſly; charged by the, Garabines who came out of eich flank, they 
Ce Ft come were driven hack even to the Kings Squadrons , which advancing gently more for 
off wich the x utation than any thing elſe, followed on the way the Enemy reeiios, - Above 
PO of the Light-horſe were ſlain, and many more 'wounded, among which the Sicur 
Coqueinviliier xeceived a Musket-ſhot ,in the left Arms; But after this laſt charge of 
the Light-horſe, the Kings drons made a ftand-a while, and the tards con» 
tinued retiring a great deal faſter 3 and after they were gotten. off as far as Cannon- 
ſhot, ſhouldering their Pikes and Muskets ; they marched on their way withont trou- 
bling themſelves any further.” But being come to the water, which: of neceſſity they 
were to paſs, 'the King; advanced with-all his Cavalry to ſee if that impediment would 
give him any opportunity to diſorder the Enemy ; but the flying ron inſtantly 
acing about , made a fiand--in the midſt of the way, till the reft of the Army was 
= over 3 and then, obſerving the ſame order, - paſt thorow the water up to their 
nees without difordering their ranks at all., or making the leaſt diſcernable ſtop : 
which marvellous form. of retreating, while ſo great and ſo numerous Squadrons 
of the Enemies Horſe covered the field on-all ſides, drew from the Kings own mouth, 
The is That no other Souldiers in the World could. do ſo much ;, and that if be bad bad that In- 
praiſe of the fantry joined with bis Cavalry , be would dare to undertoke 6 War againſt all the World, 
| mY in" When they, were paſt the water, the French forbore; to follow any further 3 for the 
King would needs ſend back you of þis Hoſe to defend the Camp, and towards the 
evening he, with the Duke of Nevers.and Montpenfier, and with the Mareſchal de By- 
ron, followed the retreat of the Spaniards. - The Archduke, lay that night in the Abbey 
of Betricoxrt again, and the next day paſſing near Dowrlans, marched ſtrait to Arras, 
with a deſign, ſince he had-not been able co relieve the beſieged, to apply himſelf to 
the affairs of Flanders, 


Afeer the Car- The King being returned to the Camp, Cent an Herald to tell the Marquiſs of Mox- 
dinale depar- tenegro, that having ſeen the ifſue of the xelicf he expeRed, it was time now to'think 
C-nds an He-* Of yielding 3' and that , becauſe he defixed not the deſiruction of fo many gallant 
raldto Exreff Souldicrs, he would grant him honourable conditions. The Marquiſs (who in a note 
Memenegro,to brought him by a Boy, had already had leave from the Archduke to capitulate, would 
periwade bim yet hear the opinions of the Commanders, who having unanimouſly. concluded, that 


y reaſon of the contagious mortality, of their want of Match, of the ſmall number 
of men to. which they -were reduced, and becauſe the Enemies were now Maſters of 
the Rampart, there was no thought of holding out) anſwered the King, That he de- 
fired Safe-condut to ſend a Captain to the Archduke, that he might know the cer- 
tainty of his Command , whtch being courteouſly granted, he ſent Federico. Pacciotto, 
' who brought expreſs leaye to make Compoſition : whereupon having treated a while, 
they agreed to ſurrender upon theſe Conditions : | 


— That the Monuments of Hernando Telles Portocarrero, and of all other Commanders 
of Compok lain in the ſiege, ſhould not be ſtirred, nor their Inſcriptions cancelled, it being ne- 
tion, vertheleſs lawful for the Spaniards to take away theis Bodies when they pleaſed. That 
all the Souldiers that were in the City ſhould march out in Battalia, with their Arms 
and Baggage, Colours flying, Drums beating, and Trumpets ſounding, and yr 
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be furniſhed by the King with Carrs to carry away their Goods and their Sick as 


far'as Donrlans + Fhat it any fick or wounded perfon ſhould remain in; the City, 
he ſhould receive good uſage , and have liberty to go away at his pleaſure :\ That 
the Souldiers hold be exempt from paying for any Phytick 'or Surgery they had 
had in 'the City; and likewife for Two thouſand pound' wei ce. of Musket-Bullet 
which they had raken up from particular men and made ufe of : That Prifoners on 
boch ſides ſhould be fet free without Rarfom : Thar 'the Towns-men' might ſtay 
without being oppreſſed, and be uſed #9' good Subjets , renewing their. Oath of Al 
legiance to the King of France's but thoſe that 'would march out with the Soul- 
dicts tnight have free liberty ſo to do: That- there ſhovld be a Truce for the fix 
next enſuing days , within the term of which, if cthey were not relieved with at 
lat Two oufand men , they ſhould deliver up the City 3 and that in the-mean 
time they hould give Hoftages tor fecurity, a Spaniſh Commander, an Italian, and a 


Walloon. 
The Serjeant Major carried the Capitulations to the Archduke, who having'rati- 


fied them, the Defendents of Amitns marched forth upon the Five and twentieth of Sep- 
tember-, being 'Eighteen hundred ' Foot , #nd four hundred Horfe ; ' the Magquiſs of 
Montenegro being at the head of thetn in a Soulier-like gallantty, upon a brave Horſe, 
with 4 Truncheon in his hand 4 and being come to the place where the King/and the 
whole Army in Battalia expeRed him, laying afide his Truncheon, alighted and kiffed 
che _y knee, and ſaid, ( fo loud rhat he was-heard by the by-fanders') That be 
delivered up that place into the binds of a Souldier-King, ſince it had not pleaſed rhe- King 
bi Maſter tn caxfe it #9 be relieved by Souldier-Commanders , which words moved every 


U;ov the 25 of 
Septemb. i 5 

the Margaig 
of Momenegro 
marches with 


his forces out 
of Amicn 5. 


A fayine of 
the Merquiſh 
to the King of 
France, 


one to conſider, that if the Spaniſh Army had either taken the way beyond che Ri- . 


ver, or laid hold of the occafron which fortave had preſented chem at the giforder in 
the Trenches, the: ſiege had certainly been raiſed. The' King anſwered, That it onght 
to ſatisfie bim, that be bad defended the place like' a Souldier, and now reſtored it into the 
hand' of the lawful King with the honowr of a Souldier. To theſe words he added many 
other favourable demonſtrations, as well toward him as the other Commanders, whorn 
he deſired to know' by name, one by one 3 'and'being difmifſed'with the praife of the 
whole Army, they were convoyed fafe fo-Downans. - V6 bo E | 
There entred into Amiens, the Conſtable, who received the place, the Marefchal 
de Byron , and the 'Ditke of Mimbaſon, and after them the King himſelf ; who ha- 
viſited the Cathedral Church, gave the Government :of the Town to' Monſieur 
de Vie', and went forth withour making any ſtay; as welt -out.of a fuſpition- of the 
Plagne, as ont of a deſite to'march after the Archduke 5 whohaving ſtaid only rwo 
days upon the Paſs of the Rivet Ants, was itt this interim gorten within the Walls of 
Arrsx, it. =- *7eKdbok 4191 C 1033317 for oe DAL 
| - Upon the fix and twentieth day, there hapned an accidenr,) whith'if ir: had/faln' out 
befote, would have diſcompoſed al things , bot at- this cinie iv proved rather! a- mats 
ter of ſport than trouble 3 for there brake out ſuddenly fo great a Fire in the Kings 
quarters, (the cauſe thereof not- being at fl Known) hat ina ſhort ſpace aft the Huts 
were burned, which was no way harmful; eſther to'Men or Baggage , beequſe the 
Camp was alrcady raiſed, and marching away. %'The whole ' Army rejoyetd, calling 
it a Bonfirc 3 and' many from thence took 2a good Oment'ot future quiet, whith was 


confirmed by the evcnt 3 for 'the General '6f the Cordeliers/bring recurned from he _ 


Court of Spair, ' and come with Letters to the Axchduke aboatithe ſame time} canſed 
| an interview upon 'the Confines which divide Fieardy from the County of Artdit, bes 
tween Secretary Villeroy, on the Kings part; and Prelident: Riccardorto, for the Arch- 
duke, who determined that at Vervixs, 'a plate'upon the fame Confines, famors for the 
Peaces that had formerly been treated there 3 'the Cardinal-Legat , Father Frawciſes 
Gonzaga, Biſhop of Mantua; the' Popes Nuncio, and the Deputies on both parts; ſhould 
meet together to apply chemſchves'to a Treaty of Pexce. ' | of 
That which moved King Philip to an inclimttien to Peace, was the urgency. of the 
affairs of Flanders, which by reaſon they had beet abandoned-for two years together, 
were -extreamly much gone down the wind 5 {6 that the neceifity of his 'own affairs, 
conſtrained him not to think of getting, that which - was anothers. - To-this was ad- 
ded, the exceeding, great ſcarcity of money, for which (he had- been fain this" very 
year, to ſuſpend al! payments; tothe difreputation of his gtearnefs, and the-iindoing 
of thoſe Mcrchants rnat were wont to have dealings with the Grown. Nor was the 
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The King of 
Spain =. Jo 
n 


now . 
- old, fcts Þis 
' eſtathiſh the 
D - of careful to ſatisfie his Conſcience, he deſired to end: his days with the Peace of Chriſten- 

young Son. 


The Cardinal 
Archduke be- 
ing to marry 


Succeffion 


the Infante 


Iſabelle, and to 
have the Do- 
minion of the 
Low- countries 
with her, de- 
| fires alſo to 

ſertle bimſelf 


—_ 


reſpe& of eſtabliſhing the Succeſſion upon his Son 1laſt in his conſideration, for being 
now far in years, and knowing that his death drew near, he defired that his Suc- 
ceſſor, who was very young, might not be ingaged in a great and troubleſom Way, 
againft a King of manly age and firength, full of experience, and upheld by the mani> 
feſt favour of Fortune. His dependents add, that being in the latter end of his life 


dom, and the reſtitution of that which was not his own 3 yet it: is moſt clear, that 
the loſs of Amiens gave great force to his firſt diſpoſition , and perſwaded even the 
Cardinal Archduke , who-being to marry the Infanta Iſabella, and with her to have 
the Dominion of the Low-Countries; endeavoured not to have fo powerful and 6 
troubleſom a War as that with the King of France. 

Secretary Villeroy returned with the reſolved appointment, - and found that the King 
with his Army following the proſperity of Fortune., was incamped before Doxrlans , 
for having made an incurſion, even to the very Walls of Arras, filling the whole Coun- 


in the peace= try with terrour, he perceived afterward that the places of Picardy were left behind 


of : 


The Duke of 
Sevoy defirous 
to hep the 

Marqueſate of 


Saluxt» to 


him(ſelf,croſſ: 
the Treaty of 
Peace. 


with very great danger, and therefore was come to beliege Doxrlans as the nearct 
place, the taking whereof would be-of wondrous | advantage to his Country. But 
already the Rains of Autumn did very much incommode and annoy him 3 and his 
Army which had been healthful till then, began now to be troubled. with the Bloody 
Flux, andthe Plague in ſuch manner, that the Treaſurers putting him in mind, that 
all means of paying his Foot was utterly gone, the King zeſolved to disband his Army, 
and to apply himſelf heartily to the Treaty of Peace, which now, being high in repu- 
tation and honour, and having ſatisfied himſelf and the expeQation of his people, he 
defired more boldly and openly than' before. .. | FE 

This reciprocal defire of both Kings, facilitated the Treaty of Peace 3 but the Duke 
of Savoy*s intereſts kept al} things in difficulty; For though the War theſe two laſt 
years had been various, and with hot encounters, and bloody aſſaults, xather diſad- 


s vantageous than otherwiſe; and though Monſieur de Leſdigaieres having taken 


St. Jeban de Morienne , and all that valley in the Alps, was gone down into Picd- 
mont , to the rvine and ſpoiling of the-Country 3 yet he being reſolved to retain 
oe ray pra of Saluzzo , either croſſed the Peace, or cared not to have it con- 
cluded. | | 

But yet the meeting at Yerving held, whither Monficus de Belliewre, and Preſident 
Silery; came from the King of France 3 and Preſident Riccardotto, Juan Boptiſta Tafſis, 
and Ldovico Verichen, Auditor of Brabanza for the King of Spain. The French De- 
putics were brought by the Popes Nugcio , and ,the Spaniſh by the General of the 
Cordehiers » and the Cardinal-Legat came to the ſame place, by whoſe Authority 
all difficulties of precedency being removed , they entred upon the Treaty of the bu- 


1598 fineſs3 'but not before: the beginning of the month of February in the year 1598, a 


Th tenfi- 
ws 
the Spaniard, 


=_ deſtined by Divine Providence to cloſe up the ;grievous wounds of fosty years 
paſt, | | 

Great was the defire of Peace on both fides, and great likewiſe the Authority of 
the Legat with each party, nor were;the demands very different : For the Spaniards 
proffered without difficulty to reſtore Ardres, Dowrlans, 1a Cappelle, Coftelet, and Mon- 
taxlin in Piccardy, and the Port of Blaxet in Bretagne, and deſired only to retain Ca- 
lais as long as the Was with the Hollanders laſted, and to give the King of Fraxce 
an equivalent exchange in the meantime : And the French ſtood to have Calais res 
ſtared freely ; they likewiſe demanded. Cambray, and renewed ſome old pretenſions 


Rood wpon in upon the Confines of Flanders. The' Spaniards ſhewed, that all old pretenfions were 
the Treaty of terminated in the Peace concluded between the two Crowns at Chafteax Cambreſis 


: 


in the year 1559, and. that Cambrey was not of the King of France his JuriſdiQion; 
but a'City of the —— , uſurped a few years before by the Duke of -Alancon's 
Forces, and that therefore being a free Town, the King could not pretend any right 
unto it, but-that the Maſter of the Low-Countries had the ancient proteQion of it 3 


- and yet nota dire&. Dominion, but one eſtabliſhed by reaſon. Upon theſe Anſwers 


the French cafily gave off their old pretenſions , and the demand of Cambray ; and 
with us much facility; did. the Spaniaxds lay aſide the demand of retaining Calais : 
Whereypon-all the difficulty was reduced to this point , That the King of France 
would. haye had Blawet in the condition it then was, with. all the Artillery, Shot, and, 
Ammunition of Wax 4 and the Spaniards food totally.to demoliſh the Fort —_ _ 
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built, and to carry away the Artillery, and other things which they had brought this! 1598+ 
ther of their own 3 but this difficulty alſo was eaſily taken away 3. for the Treaty be- | 

ing, managed with great ſincerity ,: the French ſatisfied themſelves, knowing that the 

Spaniard had reaſon on their lide. eo 


Alt other matters were of ſmall importajice, .o that | yotbing ins fave to 
trear about the intereſts of their adherents: for the King of France defired there might 
be'an Agreement made with the Queen of England and. the States of Hollandz and 
the'King of Spain would have had the Duke'of Savoy and the Duke of Mercawr com- 
prehcaJed in the Peace. About this there aroſe a ſharp coritentions for the French 
ren ſaid that they would not include the Duke of Mercewr, as being the Kings Sub- 
jet; the Spaniards anſwered , That alſo the States of Holland were the ing of 
$»:i4s SubjeRs: and here mutually upbraiding one another that they fomented Re- | 
bels, they grew extreamly angry , and broke forth into words of indignation 3 and 4 
yet the Cardinal-Legat interpoling, they agreed to make their Princes acquainted with +4. ripe cf 
the buſineſs, and expe their reſolute orders. But within a few days theſe diffi- oh Cw 
cultics were removed 3 for the King having left the Conſtable with reaſonable Forces 4y we 112, 
in Picardy, was gone perſonally to Angiers to draw his Army together, and march N_ g— 
with all his Forces into Bretagne. Wherefore the Duke of Mercexr ſceing his deſigns nar ped 
ruined, and not being willing to hold out till the laſt neceſſities, which he was not with the King 
able to reſiſt, condeſcended to the Agreement 3 by which, marrying his onlv Daugh- E Danatoce os 
ter to Ceſar the Kings Baſtard Son, and receiving other recompences of Penſions and &/ of Bmur- 
moneys, he delivered up: that part of Bretagne that was in his poſſeſſion unto the $0nto Hex 4. 
Kings obedience 3 whereupon the occaſion ceaſed for which the Catholick King en- 230 85ve up, 


deavourcd to include him in the Peace. in Bretagne un= 
to the Kings 


Nor was there any need to contend long for the Queen of England and the States **Gicnce. 
of Holland ;, for thoſe Princes, after they had done all that was poſſible to hinder the 
Treaty of Peace, ſhewing themſelves ill ſatisfied with the King, becauſe in the League 
of the year before he had promiſed not. w agree without them, declared that they 
would not be comprehended as Adherents, and that they would have no Peace with 
the King of Spain, « 


There remained only the point concerning the Duke of Savoy, which was like to The Duke of 
have interrupted the whole agreement when it was brought to perfeQion : for the S's am- 
Marquiſs de Lulin the Dukes Ambaſſadour, being introduced into the Conference, preſent in the 
ſaid, That Preſident Sillery z one; of the Deputics there preſent , had from the year J**ting x, 
before treated an accommddation with the Duke, and that the King was then con- Thar he had « 
tented he ſhould hold the Marqueſate of Salxzzo in fee from the Crown. The Pre- Jromile the 
fident anſwered, That it was true, the King was fo contented, but at a time when retain the 
the ſtate of his affairs perſwaded him by all means to divide the Duke from the COEEE 
King of Spain, and that to that condition the —_— knew well there were others 
joined, which he would not mention, leſt he ſhould ſet diſcord among Friends 3 by 
which words he meant to infer that the Duke to-retain-the Marqueſate roffered 
to make War againſt the State of Milan. Many contentions there were about ic, and 
the whole Treaty ſeemed to be diſcompoſed 3 but the General of the Cordeliers going 
to the King, and Fuax Baptiſts Taſſis to the Archduke, they returned within a few The differen- 
days, and concluded, that the Duke and the King ſhould retain what they poſſeſſed kom gg 
at that preſent, and that the difference about the Marqueſate ſhould be referred to the are referred 
Pope, who was to give judgment within the ſpace of' one year, and then what each ne pen M 
held of the others would mutually be reſtored. But the Marquiſs refuſed that the Judges 
King ſhould retain the Valley of Morienne, and would not ratitic it without adver- > 290 
tiling the Duke, and this by reaſon of his natuze, would have been a difficult impe- 
diment, if good fortune had not removed the obſtacle 3 for the Duke about this time 
recovered Morienne with a great ſlaughter of Les Digaieres his Forcesz and on the 
other fide, Les Digmieres took a Fort which the Duke had built near Grenoble, and 
having put the Gariſon to the Sword, demoliſhed it to the very ground : wherefore 
there remaining nothing but Berre in Provexce in the Dukes poſſeſſion, they agreed that 
he ſhould reſtore that Town in preſent , and that the buſineſs of the Marqueſate 
ſhould be decided by the Pope. 
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The Peace is 


concluded and 


publiſhed, 


| The Pcace was concluded-and ſubſcribed by the Deputies upon the ſecond day &f 
with expreſs condition that it ſhould not be publiſhed till a month aftet 3 fot 

the King of France deſired that the-Enghſh-and Holland Ambaſſadors ſhould firſt be 
gone from Court, that the Peace might not be publiſhed in their preſence 3 and'the 
Cardinal Archduke deſired ſpace to receive the Counterfign of Blawet from Spain, 
The Peace Wis publiſhed the ſeventh day of Fwne in Paris, and the ſame day at 
Amienz, in the preſence of the Legat, and the Kings Deputies, as by agreement it 
was likewiſe done at Brzxels 3 all men generally rejoycing, that after ſo ng and 
calatnitoiis Wars , the Kitigdom of France diſtracted into ſo many FaQtions , was at 
laſt re-unitcd in the entire obedience of a CathoMick French King, to enjoy the fruits 
and bieiys of Peace for the future, in recompence of ſo many paſt miſcries and af+ 

: rode, | | 
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Bbot of Orbais ſext to Rome by the Duke of 
Mayence greats of the affairs of the League 
very effett nally. Page 387 
Adminiſtration of rhe Rojal Family. 4 
Admiral Coligny's Propoſitions to the Maltcontents 
- embraced, 19. made General of the Hugonots,84. 
hires one to kill the King, 107 flies to Rochel, 129. 
the Army committed to his cave, 143. ſfichneth, yet 
defeſts not from the Siege of Poitiers, 155. quits 
it, and goes to relieve Chaſtel-rault,1 56 wounded, 

© and flees, 162, being fich,, is carried With the Ar- 
my in a Litter, 168. Duke of Savoy grows ſuſ- 


picious of him, for marrying Madam A Antra- | 


monte, 4 Savoyard, againſt his will, 174. after 
many years I ars againſt the King, proftrates at 


- bis feet, and u graciouſly received, 176, canſes the | 


- Hugonots to ſarprize Mons in Flanders, ro force 
him to a War with Spain, 178. is ſeemingly made 


- friends with the Lords of the Houſe of Lorrain | 


. before the King, ibid. prefers himſelf before Ju- 
-. lius Czfar , or Alexander the Great. 179, fot 
in the left elbow, \81, King and Dueen mother 

- ſet firit Guards upon his Houſe, is lain, thrown 
eltier mſed to his Body, 184, his Statue burnt, and 

: bis Palace razed, | 185 
Admiral Villars goes tbefiege Quillebeuf, 558. 5; 
fore d to riſe from thence, 559. ſubmits Rouen to 
the King, 638. firhting gallantly at Dourleans, 

ts ſlain. (84 


= 


: out at the windoW, and drag'd into a ftable.tb. Cru- | 


abetical Table | 


OF THE 4 
PAL THINGS 


Contained in this 


HISTOR 


; 
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Agreement between Henry I V. and Dake of May- 
ence, 694 
Aix » Provence ſabmits to the King. 629 
Albanians, oy Croats, 31 4. th:ir flory. 323 


- Ambaſſadors from the Low-Countries to the King 


of France, entreating him to take the Protefion 
and Dominion of ther States, 259. from the Pope, 
King of Spain, and Duke of Savoy, to Charles 
I X. to ſollitite the Public ation of the Council of 
Trent, 93. from the Proteſtant Princes of Ger- 
many, ſpeaking highly to the King for the Hugo- 
nots, are ſharply anſwered, and depart, 300. from 
the King to Pope Sixtus, to excuſe the Cardinal de 
Guiſe's. death, ſharply anſwered, 382. from Ve- 
nice to Heory I | L. paſſe 4 Compliment in Pubs 
lick, with Henry 1 V. as King of France, 427. of 
Venice, ſent to Congratulate Henry I V. his Af- 
ſumption to the Crown. | 665 
Amiens puts it ſelf into the Kings hands, 652 ſur- 
prized by Porto-Carero, 716, 7 17. beſieged by 
Henry I V. as account thereof, 718, &c, 
Andelot, with the Reliques of the Hugonots, ſuft ans 
the Siege of Orleans, 85. mingling with the Ene- 
my at Brifac , lifts up the Duke of Mor fſalez's 
 Bever, and diſcharges a Piſt1l in bis face,140. af<- 
' ter loſs of the Battel, dyes for Grief. 142 
Anſwer of the King, Yueen, and Parliament of Pa- 
ris. to the Prince of Conde's Afanifeſto, 62. 4 
Grillon Captain of the Guards 3 
Antony ef Vendoſm, of the Hoaſe of Bourbon, he 
that was Father to Henry I V. marrieth the 
D anghtey of the King of Navarre, by whom he 
inherits the Pretenſions of that Kingdom. 10 
Antonio Poſlevino a 7e/nite, ſunt by Pope Clement 
V ILL. ro tell the Duths. of Nevers h: ſhould nt 
Cecec come 
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come to Rome, to execute his Embaſſage, 621. | 
ſends him again to bid him come, as a Catholick, 
Italian Prince, thowgh not as Ambaſſador.Page 622 
Arcenil 5s the Magazine of Arms, d:ſigned to be: 
taken, but not effetted, | | O2 
Archbiſhop of Lyons" made Priſontr , 370. Hen 
examined would never anſwer, alledging, as Pri- 
mate of all Face, he had no Superior but the Ca: 
thelick Church, 374. with others put into the Caſtle 
of Ambois,ib is made High Chancellor go the Duke, 
ef Mayenne, 437: he and Cardinal Gondi chyſe by 
the Conneil of Paris, to treat with Henry 1V 
bh : -——— - _- 466; 
| Archbiſhop of Boutges, his Pretexſions upon the $pi- 
 yitual Superiority of Galka, 558 
Archduke Erneſt, his refolutions at the loſr,of Paris, 
642. approved by them of Spain. 643 
Archduke Albert, Cardinal of Auſtria , goes to be 
Governer in Flanders, 696. bis Hiſtory. 704,&c. 
Arms f Henry L11I. thrown down, 379 


* 
} WIG 


” I 


Armies diſmiſſed, and Peace publiſhed, 193. an Ar» 


my ſent by. Henry 11 1. againſÞ-the King of Nas i 
varr, 311, owe of 40009 men raiſed by the Protte 
ſtlane Princes of Germany, under condutt of Prince 
Calimire, /:d by the B aron O* Onaw his Lieutenant 


General, 313. its Tranſattions, 315, &Cc, diſ- | ' 


banded. 
Aſſemblies ſecret s 
_ other diſcentented Loygs. on - 14 
Aſſembly of the Srates at Fontainbleav, 28,8c, diſ- 
miſſed, and a general one re{lvid on,31, begins,37. 
diſmiſſed, 45. at Moulins, the Decree made there, 


,-S 
the Princes of Buurbon, and 


98 appointed at Blois, 220. meets, 227. wheth:r | 


- St or the King be ſuperior, 228, 11 diſmiſſed. with- 
_ ont concluding any thing, 232. 338. of Catholichs 


to conſn't about a futrire King, 403, of the States | 


appointed by Henry I V. at i ours. » 416 
Attigny taken by Henry I V. and the Germans, he 


| 


| Body. of 


—_ — 
1 OIIO® 


K 
| Battel between the Armies, 37. at Briſac, 140. at St, 
Denis.. | 117 

\ Bellegarde »/arps the arquiſate of Saluzz3, 238 
Birth of Henry IV. in the Territory of Pau, 10. 
in the Viſcounty of Bearn a free State, Decemb.13. 
1554. HF , ib, 
Biſhop of Mons !ſext on purpoſe? by the King to de- 
mand ab{aintioe.for the Cardinal of Guile's death. 


| Fy 38 
_Riſhop of Paris gives way that the Church-Pla, | 
| ſhould be turned into money for relief of the Poor. * 


. . 69 , 
- Biſhops ts jaageef Herefee. ' F | : 56 
Blois taken and pillaged by the Kings Army, #570 


Jean Bodin contradifts the Prelates in the General 
Aembly 229 
enry II, laid in the great Church of 
Cimpeign. 416 
Francis de Bonne wade Head of the Hugonots, and 


after Conſtable of the Kingdom, - 212 
Bourges rendred uae Condition, 71 
Brigues 5# French ſignifies Fattions, 64 


C. 


Ahors taken and ſacked by the Hugonots, 


241 
*| Calais recovered from the Engliſh, and beſieged by the 


Spaniſh Army, 702. A deſcription of its fituatis 
0,703. agrees to ſurrender, if net relieved within 
fix days, but de. Martelet getting in with 300 
Foot, they refuſe, the Caſtle ſtarmed, Governdt kil» 
' 1. Led, and all pat to the Sword. | 70F 
Joba Calvin a Picard preacheth, and publiſheth in 
Print 128 Principles, differing from the Roman- 

. Catholick Religion, which had their foundation in 
Geneva , at firſt bearkned to ont of carioſity, but 
. at laſt produce great miſchief, 19. Henry 11. ſe- 
vere againſt the Calviniſts , of whoſe death they 
boaſt much... 20 


ives them the pillage. | :F12 
Auſone, « ſtrong place in Bourgogne beſieged, and | 
- taken by the Duke of Guile, Fn 305 || 


Arors tabs Arm againf Daren Blanch fo: 
they to St. Lewis {, raking npen her the Go 


« vernment in ber Sons 'minority) to maintain the 


Tight in whons it belonged... | | 18 
Baron de Guiry recovers Corbiel and L580y, which |. 
bad been taken by the, Nake of Parma, 478. having | 


awndertaken to defend New-Chaſtel though weak,, 
againſt the D uke of Parma 3 be does it gallantly,at 


. daft the Duke (grants. bim hinourabls conditions, || 


$35. ſorely wounded, y 36. ſlain. - - 650 
Baron d'Onaw, Lieaterant General ts Prince Caſi- 
mire, leads the Army, 313. His excuſe to the 


| Cardinal Aleſſandrino, Legat from Pope Pius 


Cainbray its Siege, 685, &c.. yields to the Spaniard. 
| 695 

Quin- 
..tus, refuſes. "s rich Fewel preſented to him by the 
' Kings own hand. 197 
Cardinal Aleſſandro de Medici, who was after Pepe 
Leo X I. appointed Legat into France, 675. vecei» 
i: ved with great demonſtrations of Honswr by Mons 
fiewy des Diguieres a hugonot. Hs ſolemn entry 
17a Paris, 910, ſetling Religion, he begins to'pro» 
mote 4 T reaty between France and Spain, 711 
Cardinal of Bourbon Uncle tothe King of Navarre, 
. defired for the Head of the C atholicks, 252. His 
pretenſions to the _ of the Crown,253. pat 
into the Caſtle of Amboiſe, 374. declared King of 
; France by the League, and called Charles X,' 417 
Cardinal 4 Chaſtillon changing his Religion , calls 


E mperor commanding him to dicband, ib, bis Afts, 
324. d1bands bir Army. 4 


{4+ 
4*5 
4 


AA;”, 
#4 


3280. 


himſelf Count of Beauvais, 64. the Ly: paſſes 
between the Conſtable and him, 115. flies digs 
ſe 


- . 4 
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. ſed like a Mariner into England, and remains with 
the Dueen as = for the Hugonuts. Page 130O | 
Cardinal of Guiſe made Priſoner, 370. ſlain,and 
 ' bis body, andthe Dake of Guile's two Brothers, 
: barn'd in Deick-lime, and their bones buricd in an 
wnknown place. 373 
Cardinal Gondi ad the Legat meet the Marquis of 
© Piſani pon 4 Treaty, bat nothing concluded, 465. ' 
he and the Archbiſhip of Lyons choſe by the Conn- 
cil of Paris to treat with the King, 466. he and 
the Marquis of Piſani choſe to go ro Rome by 
Henry 1 V. 557. ſends his Secretary to excuſe him- 
ſelf tothe Pope, 561. notice that he ſhould not enter 
into the Eccleſiaſtical State,by tne Pope, 163. us per= 
mitted by the Popeto come to Rome, but not to ſpeak 
4 word of the aff airs of France, 644. return'd to 
- » Paris, commands they ſhould uſe the Prayers were 
wont to be made for the King, and to acknowledge 
Henry I V. /aWful King. 653 
Cardinal Henrico Gaetano, a man partial to Spain, 
' declared Legat to the League in France, 43 1- the 


— 


fore Chaſtel-ranle, 157. rake all rhe Hogonots 


Baggege and C amn, and 200 Colours, \ 63, King 
of Navarre preceeds againſt them, 2.17. de;ire the 
Cardinal of Bourbon for their Head, 259 War 
again berween them and the Hugonors, 258, recc- 
ver the Caſtle of Angiers taken ſuddenly by the 
Hugonots, 290 beſiege Maran, 295: Lrſe a Bat 
tel, are all billed and takin Priſmers, except a 
very few that ſave themſelves by flight, 322. aſ- 
ſemble themſehves to conſult about a furure King, 
408. reſolve to declare the King of Navarre King 
of trance, »pom aſſurance of changing his Relt- 
giow, 409. ſwear Fidelity to the King by a Writing 
fign'd and eftabliſh'd, 410. complain of Henry IV, 
continuing i Calviniſm, 405. they of Henry IV. 
party, diſpleaſed that the Peace ſhould be treated by 
du Plefſis a Hugonor, renew a third party. $55 
Cauſes rhat moved the Guiſes to frame the League. 
224+ vid. 325 


Secretary Villeroy, 348. of Hatred between the 


Popes Commiſſions to bim, 432. hw requeſt to 
Colonel A\phonlo Corſo, and his anſwer, 433. 
overcoming many difficulties, arrives at Paris, 434- 
» Grants the Dake of Mayenne 300000 Crowns, 
brought for enlargement of the Cardinal of Bour- 
bon, 439, meets with the Mareſhal de Byron, 
- they treat of divers things without any concluſion 


453 

Cardinal of SanRti Quattro ſ#cceeds Gregory XIV 
- by name of Innocent I X, 530 

Cardinal Hipp olico d'Eſle Leger in France, F1 
Cardinal Hippolito Aldebrandino aged 56, ſucceed; 
Pope Innocent 1X, by the name of Clemeat VIII. 


: 555 
Cardinal of Lenon-Court gives the King motice of 
' the Cardinal of Vendoſme's deſigns. 499 
Cardinal Sega Legat in France, hath prudent 5n- 
©. frattiong from the Pop: by Munſeignor Agucehi, 
« zoxching the aff airs thereof, 564, executes mot his 
' Orgers, iþÞ. his Declaration and Exhurtation,$77, 


Prince and K ing of Navarre, 497 that moved 
the Dake of Mayenne to hope to be chrſen K ing. 


. 595 
Ceremonies »ſed at the Converſion of Henry IV. 


G13 

Chancellor Birago made Cardinal, and Philip Hu- 
ralt choſe in bis places | 238 
Chancellor Chiverney put oxt of his place, 357 re= 
call'd to his Office by Henry I V, 466. his opinion, 


Chancellor Olivier calld a ſecond time to TER, 4 
dyes, Chancellcr de I* Hoſpital Vacceeds him, 29. 
put ont of - his Office upon the Kings jealtuſie, 130. 
and conferred upon Moxfienr de Morvilliers. ib. 

Charles 1X. marries Izabella Daughter of Maximi- 
lian the Emperor. | WINE 

Charlotte de la Marc, Heir to the Dutchy of Bonil- 
lon, mgrried to Henry de ta Tour Viſcount de Tus 
renne, . $1 


Chartres volyntarily ſets open its G ates,4024jts De- 


o his Propoſition, 584. oppoſes an offer of the Catho. 
5 beck, Lords, bat ta no purprſe, 500. prrſnaded-by 
. the Archbiſhop of Lyons, be ſecretly conſents to it, 
-$9%, ſets forth a Writing to krep the League on 
\ Fact, 630 Goerout of the King dow. 637 
ial of Tournon cated a ſecond time to Com. 
A: + 6--j t3 
Cardinal of Vendoſme raiſes athird party of Ca- 
obylicks, to make himſelf Head, and fo come tothe 
::Orawn, 498. ſends Scipio Balbani to treat with the 
uÞ ope, and communicate his d:fign; 499. Cardinal 
-. Lenon-Cour gives the King notice of va 
bs *r ſ 


Catharine de Medicis, z3fe to Henry \I 1. dyed in th» 

0th Jrar of her age thirty, whereef ſhe ſpent in 
rhe regency aud management of 'g+cateſt aff eirs and 
' tronbles of France. ; 374 
Catholicks beſiege la Charite, which being ftontly de- 
.* fended, they give it over, 156; raiſe the Siege be- 
br !-1 


ſcription and Siege. , | 4 
Chaſtel-rank beſieged, 156. Siege raiſed. ws -— 
| Jaques Clement his birth, age aud condition, 404. ha 
ving adviſed with the Privy and others of bis Qr« 
" der, riſolves to kill the King, 405. his anſorr i 
| porn made to him ; brought in tq the Kinggives 

im 4 Letter, then drawving a Knife, thruſts. it int 
biz Belly, ib; caſt oxt of the window, and town, in 
eces, ho © 


Colonel Alphonſo Corſo's anſwer to Carflinal Gae- 


- tano's requeſt. 


Colledge of Sorbon declares Henry [11. to beve 
forfeited his Right to the Crown. and bis Subjcits 
free from their Oath of Allegiance, 378. its De- 
cree, 439. Declar?s Henry 1 V. Abſolution va- 
lid, and the Doltors thereof do him Homage at the 
Louvre, * x 645 

| Conditions of Peace concluded at Orleans, 4 88 
Ons 


Cauſe of diſtaſte between Dake d'Eſpernon, and 


433 
Colonel St, Paul kill'd by the Duke of Guile. 651. . 
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Conditions agreed wpon between the Deputies of the 
King of Spain, and the Heads of the Catholick, 
League, Page 254 

Conditions between Henry III, of France, and the 
League. | 353 
Conditions ts be obſerved by Henry 1V. wpon bis 
Abſolution. . 675 
Conlpiracy againſ the perſon of Henry III. 334 
Conſtable Momorancy falls in diſgrace with King 
Francis, 7, recalled to management of affairs. ib. 
Conſtables Union with the King of Navarre and 


Duke of Guiſe, 52. taken Priſoner, and his Son | 


killed, $2. parlies with the nots, and the 
Lye paſſes between him and the Cardinal de Cha- 
{ſhillon, Ep 115 
Conſulcation between the Duke of Guile, and the 
* Cardinal bis brother. Be 369 
Corbiel befreged and taken by the Dake of Parma, 
477,06 

| Corby aſſaulted by the King, and taken. 485 
Council of Treot breaks wp , Novemb. 1563. in 
the FP apacy of Pius Quintus- 92 
Cabinet Council its beginning, 127» 4 Propoſition of 
receiving it made 'in the Aſſembly of the States 
General , rejefted, 361. The Comneil if fixteen 
framed at Varis, by ſmggeſtion of the Heads of 
the League, 300. informs the Duke of Guiſe of 
20000 men ready for any deſign, 333. [uſpeit a 
Plot of theirs diſcovered by the Kings preparati- 
ens, diſmay d thereupon, ſend for the Duke of Guile, 
336. of the Union, conſiſtins of 40 of the chiefeſ 
perſons of thy League, 385 
Secret Council reſolves to puniſh the Favourers of 
the Hugonots, .. 27 
Counſellors :f Parliament who adhered to Henry I1I 
smpriſoned in the Baſtille. | 379 
Count de Bouchage, Brother to the Dakg of Joyeule, 
after the death of his wife, whom he dearly loved, 
turns Capuchin, - ' | \ 312 
Count deBrienne defeated by the Duke of Mayenne, 
and taken Priſoner, 397 
Count de Brilac's Forcetthat came to divert the fiege 
of Falaiſe, defeated by Monpenlier, 3 g6. i made 
Governor of Paris in place of Count Belin, 632, 
deals preſently with the chief of the City to ſub- 


"mit to King Henty I'V, 633. Conditions in fa- | 


vour of him, 634. by his artifice Proclamation 1 
1 made, that upon pain of Death, and. confiſcation of 


G cody, nome ſhould aſſemble but in the Town bouſe, 


635: bus Deerce to rective the King into Paris. 
Count -Egmont and his Lantiers all cat in pieces. 
446 
Count de $t. Fiore ſends 26 Enſigns to-Rome taken 
by ha Soldiers. | 163 
Count de 
cries, 678. beſieges Chaſteler in Picardy, 679. 
canſes Goneron to be beheaded in ſight of the 
French, and befieges Dourlans, 68 1, has manner 
of beſieging Cambray, 


| 


636 | 
| 


entes made Governor of the Low Coun- | 


687 


; 


] 
7 


| 


— 


Count Mansfele ſucceeds the Dake of Deux-pont, 
146. enters France, and brſieges la Chapelle,644. 
the Governor ſarrendeys it. 645 

Count de Schomberg ereats with the Duke of. May- 
enne, but with weak, bope of ſucceſs. 609 

Count de Soifſons of the Houſe of Bourbon, 363. 
aſſaulted at Chaſteau-Guiron by the Duke of 
Merceur, and taken Priſoner 401, removed from 
the Government of PoiCtou, For 

Crown pretended to by the Cardinal of Bourbong2g3. 
aſpir'd to by the Cardinal of Vendoſme, 498. 4i- 
volved wpon the Houſe of Bourbon, 400 


D. 


Aughter of Charles the Great, a»d Godfrey 

of Bullen were Anceſtors of- the Houſe of 
Lorrain and Guiſe. * 6 
Declaration of the Dake d' Alanſon, 214. ' of the 
Heads of the Catholick, League, 261. of the King 
of Navarre, 276. of the Duke of Mayenne for 
the States, 511. of "the Popes Legat. 577 
Decree at Moulins. 98 
Decree of the Holy Union, made to combine thew;s 
ſelves for defence of Religion, 378. for receiving 
the Council of Trent, 614. of the Colledge of 
Sorbon, 439. of Henry I V. is favor of Ecclt- 
ſreſtical Dignities and Catbolick, Keligion. 558 
Deputies of Henry 1V. preſent 4 Writing to they 
League, ts accepted, | 604 
Deſcription of the miſerable condition France fell 
into by the death of the Duke of Guile, 381. of 
the Confederate Army. L 
Delign of taking Bilkille, Arcena 


$3 
[, Paris, and the 
Louvre, aud to cat in pieces the Kings Minions and- 
Adberents, and to take him Priſoner, revealed, and 


wot effetted. * 702 
Device of the Rojallifts, 422. of the Colledge of 
Sorbon. 439 
Diſcord ariſes between the Dakg d'Eſpernon: and 
Secretary Villeroy, producing evil effels. - 280 
Dreux B attel, 82, befteged by Henry 1 V. 400,607, 


Wc 72 
Francis Duke ef Alanſon, the Kings youngeſt Bro- 
ther, makes himſelf Head of the Malecortentr, 
with hope te n{wrp the Crown,195. impriſoned,1.96,/ 

. excluded from the Crown of Poland,21 3 his flight 
' and declaration, 214- declared Head of the Hago- 
nots by the Prince of Conde,215. muſters 35000 
fighting men, 219. mad: the Kings Lieutenant 
General, 233+ rejetted by thoſe called him snto 
Flanders, drives thence by the Duke of Parma,ve- 
turns into France, and aWhile af ter ayer. 245 
Henry Duke vf\» Anjou made Lieutenant General: of 
the Army, 118. batters Loudun 0n one fide , and 
the Prince of Conde coming to relieve it on the 
«ther, both reſolving to fight, are hindred by coldneſs 

of weather, 136. diſmiſſes the Nobility of his Ar* 
mJ, ſends the reſt into Gariſon, and goes to Loches, 
149 
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149. recovers many places from the Hugonots, 
165. goes with mighty preparations to the ſicge of 
Rochel, 190. not to prejudice his Eleftion to be 
King ef Poland, moves ſlowly in that enterpriſc. 
Page 192 

Duke d'Aumile made Governey of Paris by the City, 
arms them, and orders them Commanders, 318, is 
in readineſs with 500 Horſe to aſſiſt the Conſpiracy 
of the Pariſians, 333. brſieges Senlis, Longue- 
ville with ſmall Forces raiſes it , loſes his Ar- 
tillery, Baggage, and 30 Colowrs, 400. going to 
relieve Noyen, after a ſharp Fight retires, 506. 
for 4000c Crowns Penſion yevolts-to the Spaniard 
with the places under his Government, 642. incen- 
ſed at being declared Rebel, keeps with the Spani- 
ards. 695 
Duke of Bouillon flies to Geneva, and dyes there. 
328 

Duke of Deuxponts enters France,ſpoiling the Coun- 
trey, dyes with exceſs of drinking before he joins the 


— 


—— 


Camp, 66. takes the Prince of Conde Priſoner,83+ 
ſups and lies in the ſame Bed with the Prince of 
Conde his bitter Enemy, Made General of the 
Kings Forces, 84. ſhot in the ſhoulder treacherouſly 
by one Poltrot a Hugonot, whereof be dyes, 86, 
leaves three Sens, Henry Dake of Guiſe, Lodo- 
wick 4 Cardinal, whem Henry III. canſid to be 
murthered, and the Duke of Mayenne, who was af- 
ter Head of the Catbolick, League. 94 


Charles Duke of Guife having been long Priſoner at 


Tours, eſcapes at noon day, and flees ro Bourges, 
510.tel{s the Spaniards bis being choſen King wonld 
prove ridiculous to others, and ruinow to himſelf, 
613. he andthe Dake of Mayenne wnite, to favor 
each ather to be cho en King 623. leaves the League, 
and makes bis compoſition with the King, 655 . 4s 
Heir of the Honſe of Anjou, pretends right to 
Provence, 1b, plots to get into Marlei l:s, 699. 
makes himſelf Maſter of it. 700 


Francis Duke of Guiſe recovered Calais from the 
Engliſh, anno 1557. invited by their negligence in 
grarding it. 702 

Henry the young Duke of Guile,gets great reputation 
by ſuſtaining the Siege of Poictiers, 156. admitted 


Princes. I 


45 
Duke &Elbeuf, firſt of the Howſe of Lorrain that 
mak, s peace with Henry I V. 641 


Duke d'Eſp<rnon ſent from Henry I II. romeet the 


King of Navarre, 257, Governmest of Provence 
conferred on him by the King, 283, marries the 
Connteſs of Candale a rich Heir, 312. Treats 
with the Suiſlcs Army,and they have leave to return 
bome, 327. us declared Admiral of the Kingdom, 
and Govern'y of Normandy, 348. cauſe of diſtaſte 
between him and Villeroy, 1b. quits his Govern- 
ment of Normandy by the Kings order, and retires 
to Avgoleſme, 51. where he 5s conſpired againſt, 
Vilkroy fomenting the buſineſs by ſecret order from 
the Kirg, 256, riturned to his former greatneſs, 
treats a Truce With the King of Navarre, 389, 
ftanding »pm preced-ncy will not ſiga the writing to 
make him King f rance, parts from Conrt,q11. 
recalled by the King, 486. recovers all the T owns 
heid by the Duke of Savoy as far as Vare, 568. 
will not be removed from the Government of Pro- 
vence, bxt refers himſelf to the Conſtable, who de- 
clares he ſhould #0 ont. 659 
Duke of Feria and Mendozza, Spaniſh Ambaſſacors, 
«nd Juin Baptilta Taſlis , at the meeting of the 
States, wrge and propoſe the Infan'a to be chiſin 
ueen, 592, &c. thir Anſwer cencerving a Huſ 
band for hir, 604. premiſe to give her tothe Duke 
of Guiſe, as ſoon 4s ſhe ſhall be choſen Ducen, 608, 
are abuſed going through the ſtreets of Paris, 611, 
Duke of Guile falls into diſgrace with K. Francis, 7, 
recalled tro management of affairs,17. Keyes of the 
Palace taken from him, and given to the King of 
Navarre, 46. as firſt Pecr of France, is declared 
fo precede the reſt, 47. his union with the King of 
Navarre, and Conſtable, 52. is hurt with a flone,in 
« Conflift between his \ervants and the Huponotrs : 
A ſaying of his made him thought Anthoy of the 
War, 57. giving it mnder his hand that he would 
tzave the Conrt, the Catholick, Lords, leave the 


to the Cabinet Conncil, 158. reſo ves to marry Ca- 
tharine de Cleves, 173. beſets the Admirals houſe, 
183. ſhot inthe face, 216 by his cunning, politick, 
diſconrſes are brought into Aſſemblies inſtituted for 
Devotion, 221. [ Cauſes that moved him and his 
Brothers to frame the League, 224. v. 325+ thiy 
foment the peoples hatred againſt the King, 237. 
foreſt eing their own ruine,contrive neW deſigns ,24 7.1 
by means of Preachers and Fryars in Pulpits , and 
other places of Devation , labors to inſinuate the 
Catholick Leagne into the people, 250. beſieges and 
takes Aulone, 305. falls upon the Germans in their 
quarters, and gives them a ſudden aſſault at Au- 
neau, and with a great ſlanghtcr cb: ains a famcus 
Vittory, 326. canſes a Writing to be preſentd tothe 
King, with many cunning demands, redonnding to 
his own ben-fit, 332. is diſcontented at the Kings 
declaring the Dukes of Eſpernon Admiral of the 
Kingaom, and Governer of Normandy, 333. diſo* 
beys the King commanding him nat to come to Paris, 
337. goes to wait npun the Ynten-mothey, viſits the 
King, who is angry with him in words and looks 3 
perceiving what danger he was in, tak; « leave, and 
departs, 338. being fearful of the King,is ftrongly 
guarded, and goes ( with 400 Gentlemen privately 
well armed) to the Louvre, to wait upon the King 
to Maſs 3 his diſconrſe with the King and Dneen- 
mother, 339. makes the Parilians believe the King 
meant 10 put One hundred and twenty of the chief 
Catholicks to death, 341. ceaſes to forog/ the Louvre, 
and appeaſeth the people, ſeeing the King as it were 
a Priſoner, and the City in his power, 343. he and 
his adherents are flung at the Kings Speech at the 
Aſſembly of Blois, 3 59. ſends with the King and 
States to the Dnke of Savoy, to demand reſtitution 
of the Margquiſate of Saluzz0, and wpon ref»/al to 

Ddddd denounce 
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denognce W ar, 365. his conſultation with the Arch- 
biſhop of Lyons, the Cardinal his brother and Duke 


- d*Elbeuf, 369. bath an Hanakerchief ſent him by | 


| bis Secretary Pelicart, tobid him ſave himſelf, but 
it comes not to his hands , ſwoons in #he Conncl- 
chamber, an ill omen of his approaching death ; ſlain 

as he lifts up the hangings of the Cliſet-door, all his 
chi-f Adherents made Priſoners, "twas reported 

he received two millions of Crowns from Spain, 
370. hi,and the Cardinal his brothers bodies burnt 

in qnick-lime, and their bones buried in an unknown 
place, his virtues and endowments both in body and 
mind Page 373 
Duke of Joyeuſe at Coutras prepares to Battel with 
great confsfun, 321, # thrown to the ground, offers 
100000 Crowns in ranſom, yet 1s ſlain. 322 
Duke of Lorrain agrees ſecretly with the Duke of 
Mayenne mt to elefF any to be King that was not 
only a ſtranger, but not of their family, 513. «ffers 
the grand Duke of Thuſcany in the Kings behalf, 

. the Princeſs Catharine, in marriage to the Duke 
bi fon. | | 610 
Duk: of Mantua, Ludovico Gonzaga,warries Hen- 


rietta de Cleve ſiſter to the Duke of Nevers. 99 | 


Duke of Mayenne commands his mutinous Soldiers to 
be cut in pieces, 18. perſuaded by his ſiſter, Madam 
de Morpenſier, makes. himſelf Head of the Holy 
Union, at Paris # declared Lientenant General of 
the Crown of France, 384. refuſes a Truce, 388 
defeats the Count de Brienne, and takes him Pri- 
ſoner, 397. aſſawlts; the Kings Army at Tours, 
firhts a long time, but ſupplies coming from the King 
of Nav irre, gives off, 398. a Treaty of Agree- 
ment between bim and Henry 1V. 436. he will 
net hearken to it, 437. makes the Archbiſhop of 
Lyons bis High-Chancelloy, 1bid. layes fiege to 
Melun, 439. after tWenty five dayes raiſes the 
feege, and marches towards Rouen, to appeaſe new 
Troubles, 440. invites the Deputies of the Provin- 
ces, upon the death of the Cardinal de Bourbon, to 
chooſe another King, 460. confers the Government 
of Paris on the Date d*Eiguillon his eldeſt Son,and 
appoints the Marquzs of Belun his Lieutenant ,448. 
# troubled at the attempts of his Family , dejigns 
of t he Duke of Savoy, and delays of the Spaniard, 
48g. « not ſatisfied with the new Pope, (ends Preſi- 
dent Jeannin tothe King of Spain, and Sieur des 
Portes to the Pope , to ſolficite aid, ibid. orders 
Marquis Menelay to be killed, gives a Scalado to 
Man'e, bat 1 beaten off, 504. goes to aſſanlt the 
Suiſſes at Hudam, bat forced to retarn, 505.mar- 
ches to Han, to give courage to the beſieged of Noy- 
on, 506. will not hazard a Battel with the King, 
$07. afflited for the Dake of Guiſe's eſcap:, 
frives to ſhew ſigns of joy, but treats underhand 
with the Cardinal of Bourbon and oth:r Lords, to 
ſet up a third Party, 511. he and the Duke of Lor- 
rain agree, xot to elef} any King of France, that 5s 
not only a Stranger, but not of their Family , or a 


Prince of the blood, and a Catholick,, 51 3. receiver | 


| 


——__ 


the Duke if Guiſe at Retel, with outward ſhews of 
love, but correſponds not in their conference, ibid, 
going to oppoſe an Inſurrettion in Paris, takes the 
Baiuiile, ard canſes fonr of the Council of ſixteen to 
be ſtrangled, 518. murmurs againſt the Duks of 
Parma ,aſcribing the gloryrof all attions to himſelf, 
551- b:ſieges Ponteau de Mer,558 takes it 559. 
gives Villeroy liberty to favor the King: converfins 
at Rome, and at the ſame time oppoſes it with all bis 
power, 563. interpreting the Popes proceeding in f4- 
vour of him, hepes to be choſen King, 504. Cauſes 
moving him thereto, his Declaration for the States, 
$71. Tronbled at the pretenfions the Loyds of his 
Honſe had to the Crown as well us he, &c. 583, 
fetting under the Cloth of State as King in the Hall 
of the Louvre, cxhurts the States to chooſe aCas 
thel, K ing.584.Threatned by the Spaniſh Ambaſſa- 
dors, departs in anger, 593+ beſieges Noyon,ts ſur- 
rendred to him, ſends his Sons Regiment to Paris, 
595- being ſure none of his Sons ſhould be named 
Huband to the Infanta, proſecutes a Treaty with 
the Rojalifts, 604. Troubled at effering to give hey 
to the Duke of Guile, deſires to diſturb it, &c. 608, 
d-firing to hinder the Duke of Guile's greatneſs, 
asks exorbitant Conditions of the Spaniards, 609. 
ſcerng himſelf excluded from the Crown, treats to 
bring in the Cardinal of Bourbon, 610. gets the 
Parliament ef Paris, to decree the Crown ſhould not 
be transferred on rangers, &c, 611 ſends Mont» 
pezit into Spain, to have the Infanta given to his el- 
deſt Son, 617. he and the Dake of Guile agree to 
favonr each other to be choſen King, 623. v. 630, 
643. his office of Lieutenant General taken away ly 
the Parliament of Yaris, goes to Bruxels to treat 
with the Archduke, 645. makes ans Apreement 
with the King, 670. declared innocent of the death 
of Henry 111, 694, 


Duke de Mercceur takes the Connt de Soifons Priſe* 


ner at Chaſteau-Eyron, 401. his pretenſions to the 
Dauichy of Bretagne, 482. being brother-in-law 
to Henry III, agrees with Henry 1 V, giving 
his onely D aughtey ro Czſar of Bourbon his 
Baſt ard-ſon, ard what he had in Bretagne under his 


obedience. 


| 733 
Duke «f Monpenlier begins the War againſt theſ» of 


the League, and beſieges Falaiſe, 394. defeats the 
Count de Briſac, who came to diveſt it, 3.96. dycs at 
Liſeaux. S5T 


Duke of Nemonr's vigilancy at the firge of Poris, 


475. refuſes the Government of it, fur ſome  di( 
content from his brother the Duke of Mayenne,q88, 
Inſurrettion againſt him at Lyons, impriſoned, and 
efcapes out of the Caſtle, 660, ſeeing himſelf 12 
prived of all retreat, falls ſich, and dyes. © 692, 


Duke of Nevers diſguſted at the marriage of Yiſ- 


cone de Torenne, and Charlotte de la Mark, 
511. relieves the Kings Army,533. ordered bj the 
Pope not to come to Rome as Ambaſſador from 
Henry I V. but as an Italian Prince, 621, 622, 
entred privately, goes the ſame evening to kiſs his 


feet, 


en 
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feet, 625. beſeeches the Pope upon his knees he would | 


abſolve the King at leaſt in Foro Conſcientiz, is 
denied, goes diſcontented to Venice, 625, his death. 
Page 695 

Duke of Parma?®s ſaying of the Dake of Guile, 344. 
refuſes to treat with him withont the Duke of May- 
enne, 519. reſolves to ſmccor the League only for 
Keligion, 529. marches with his, the Popes and 
French Forces, in all Twenty four thouſand Foot, 


and Six thouſand Horſe, to relieve Rouen, 530. | 


his Anſwer to the French Lords, 534. beſieges 
Neui-cha: el , and grants Byron de Guiry hoxox» 
rable Conditions, 535 ſends Eight hundred Horſe 
into Rouen, goes ro befeege St. Elpric de Hue, 539. 
leaves it, and goes to relieve Rouen, 540. viewing 
the Siege of Laudebec, ſhot with a Muſquet in the 
arm, $44 ſhewing he had twice delivered the 
League, ſayes the French were the cauſe the King of 
Navarre was not quite ſuppreſſed, 55 1. goes to the 
SpiW to be cured of Fi D ropſie » J59- his death 
hurtful tothe intereſts of Spain. 556 
Duke of Savoy hath certain places reflored him (by 
Henry 111. at T hurin coming from Poland ) 
kept by the Kings of France for ſecurity. 207 
Grand Duke of Thuſcany, Ferdinando de Medicis, 
is d:fired by Henry I V. to uſe bjs endeavors with 
the Pope and Colledge of Cardinals about his recow 
ciliation with the Church, $56. With his conſent, 
Girolamo Cond1 treats with the Duke of Lorrain 
in the Kings behalf, off rs him the Princeſs Cacha- 
rine in marriage for the Duke his Son. 619 
Dutch-ſs of Guiſe demands juſtice of the Parlia* 
mnt, they grant it her, and chooſe thoſe ſhould form 
th: Proceſs. 380 


' E, 
t-3206. 


in the firſt Shirm:/b'at the Siege of Rouen. 523 
Eccleſiaſtical Afairs in a» unhappy condition. $563 
Edit that no body ſhonld be moleſted far Religion, 48. 

of July, 49. of January, 51. to forbid the Hugo- 

nots Aſſemblies in Paris, or near the Court, 63. 

Another ag ainſt them, 131. forbidding raiſing of 

Soldiers, 260, againſt the Hugonots, 281. to ſuc 

cor them. 458 
Emperor Rodalphus 11. commands the Baron 

dOnaw, by a publick, Edift, to disband the Army 

be had raiſed without his leave, upon pain of Impe- 

rial baniſhment. 313 
Bitter Enemies Conde and Guile ſup together, ana 
. lie inthe ſame Bed, 84 
Errors imputed to Henry I'V. and his Army, 475. 

Excuſes in his favonr. 476 
: Eſpernay taken by the Leagne, 5509. yields to Henry 
I V. with condition to leave their Colours much de- 


fired by him, becauſe there were ſome Spaniſh En- | 


figns among them. 56x 
Eſtamps taken by the King, the Magiſtrates hanged, 
and Pillage given to the Soldiers, 403. canſed tobe 
diſmantled by bim. 425 


' Eſtates of the Kingdom are three, 33 


F. 


HE by the name of Hugonot and Catholick, 
46. of Royaliſt; and Guizards, 365,are fought 
fer by Learned men with their Pens, as Soldiers 
with their $ words. 434 

Father Robert @ Franciſcan, condemn'd to death it 
Vendoſme, for having commended the killing of 
Henry IIh 47 

La Fere, a plate ſtrong by art and nature, beſirged by 
Henry 1 V. 696. ie/ds, baving large Conditions 
granted. 

Flanders, »nder that name the Italians wſnaly compre 


hend all the Low-Countries. 299 
Forces of Heary 1V. ſent to relieve Villamur, the 
Foot almoſt all cut in pieces. $70 


France, the Princes that aſpir'd toits Kingdom. 435 
Frahcis, go to King. 


Franiconians, a people of Germany, not being able to 


ſwbfiſt in their own Comntrey iſſue ont in armed mul- 
titndes, anno 419. and peoſſ-ſe themſelves of the 


Gallias, being then puſſeſ# of the Romans. 3, 4 
Fougade, what "tis. 650 


G. 


Abels, are a kind of Impoſitions, eſpecially up 
Salt. 114 
Garde des Seaux # Loyd Keepey. 3*7, 359 
Giuciers ( Countrey People ) Sixtren thouſand of 
them fight for the League, 395. fortified in three 
places ; after they had fought a long time, ſome are 
cat in pieces, and ſome yield. 396 
Geneva wndertaken to be protefted by Henry I1I.25 
beſieged by the Duke of Savoy, 426 
Gentry, a/Wayes meant by the French Nobles, as well 


as Lords. 237 
A German T roopers bold aft, 317. Sixteenof then 
killed by a Woman with a Knife. 328 


Germans of the League make ſign of coming to the 
Kings Party,are received by them at the Mal dery 
but being entred, fall heflilely upon them that 


brought them in, and make themſelves Maſters of 


th: place, 420. German Infantry raiſed for the 
King, turn to th League, 441. alt put to the 
Sword, 447. hill little Children to cat in Pir1s,469, 
joining with the King, and taking Attigny, he gives 
them the Pi.lage. FII 
Geux a fort of Hereticks, 108 
Du Ghaſt. Captain of the Kings Guards, canſes the 
Cardinal of Guile ts be ſlain by forr Solduers. 


373 
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. Godfrey of Bullen, aud 4 Daughter of Charles the 
Great, were Anceſtors of the Howſe of Lorrain 
and Guile. Page 6 

Coville a tout Pricſt, fighting ſingly, alwayes got the 
vidtory, 525. # kill d with a Mmketſhot, 528 
Grand Maiſtre is Lord High-fteward of the Kings 
Heouſhold, heretofore called Count” de -Palais, and 

le Seneſchal de France, 248 
Gr-nd Prewſt de I'Hollel. 376 
Grenoble, after a long Siege, returns to the obedience 
of Kenry L V. 484 
De la Gueſle runs Jacques Clement throwgh , who 
killed Henry IT]. 405 
Guiſe's the three Brathers of them made abſolute Ad- 
miniſtrators of the Politich and Milit ary Gevern- 

. ment, by reaſon of th:ir Alliance with the Dauphin. 


9 


H. 


AN, its Stege. 679 


Mtrarebuics, on Horſeback, differ'd from our | 


Dragoons , in that they -Jerved both on Foot and 
Horſeback, and tis conceived they were the ſame 
Fith Arpolettiers. 276 
Havre de _ delivered npon Conditions. 89 
Henry 11, killed in a Torr nament by Montgomery, 
his Obſequies laſt Thirty three dayes. IT, 12 
Henry I V. bis birth. Io 
Henrietta de C leve, Siſter to the Daks ef Nevers, 
rzarricd to Ludovico Gonz1ga Dake of Mantua. 
99 
Hereſie to be judged by the Biſhops. 5O 
 Hereticks weir divers opinions, FO. A Seat of them 
called Gueux. 108 
Houſe of :Bourbon ext tothe Crown, and grown to a 
' monFtrom greatn'ſs, was hated, and ſuppreſs by the 
K ings,5. the Crown divelved upon it, 
Houſe of Guiſe deſcended + from that of Lorrain, 
reckons in the Mſale- Line of their Anceſtors; God- 
frey'sf Bullen, and frews a Pedigree from a dangh- 
ter of Charles the great. 6 
Houſe ef. Lorrain, roo much puft ap by proſperous ſuc- 
ceſs, 331. vid, Lords. 
Houſe of Momorancy deſcended from one of thoſe 
that iſſued out of Franconia, with the firſt King 
Pharamond, and pretends to be the firſt that recer- 
ved Baptiſm. | 6 
Houſe of Valois ended in Henry IIT. 405 
Hugonots whence named, 20. manner of their pro- 
ceeding, 21, determine to meet at Blois, where the 
| King and Conyt was, are defeated at Arr.bois, 25. 
Petition; and demand by the Admiral Liberty of 
Conſcimce, and Erettion of Temples, 30. grow in- 
folent towards the Catholicks, 49. ſlight the Kings 
Eaift, 65. their Heads declared Rebelr,71 receive 
the Engliſh 70 Hauvre de Grace, Diepe, Roven, 
. 72. Negligence, their ordinary defe#, Yr, one of 
- their Miniſters prints and preaches, "tis lawfnl to 


kill the King, 110. jealous of his preparations , re= 
ſolve npon a War, id. reſolving to befiege Paris, ſtop 
paſſages, make incurſions into the Suburbs, and burn 
the Mills, 112. retake the City of Orleans, 114. 
accept not the Accommodations motioned by the 
Leen, 124. their Manifeſto, i130 ſet ont a Flect 
ro fetch in Proviſion, ibid. riſe from before the C «- 
tholicks for want of Proviſion, 148. peſſeſ; them» 
Jelves of Chaitel-rault, &c. 1 52. riſe and do great 
outrages, 167. chief of them in the Louvre are 
killed, 183. Ten thouſand of them maſſacred at 
Paris, at ringing a Bell. whereof Five hundred were 
Barons, and Men of Duality, 85, beg again to 
take Arms 196. ſtir up new Commctions,240.take 
and ſack Cahors, 241 theiv Anſwer to the Kings 
Editt 281, take the Caſtle of Angiers ſudaenly, 
289. incompaſſed by the Cathzlicks, they dichand, 
and ſave themſelves by flight, 291. threaten to - 
ſake tae King, and take the Crown from bim, which 
th:y ſaid they had gotten him, 662. plot new Trou- 
bles, being jealows of Henry 1 Vs. conjunttion with 
the Pope,7 12. the chiefs abſenting from Court, and 
, drawing Soldiers together near Rochel, the King 

Jena; to appeaſe them. — 
Philip Huralt choſe Chancellor, in the place of Birago 

made Cardinal. 335 


1. 


FT fuites hanyhed ont of the whole K ing dom of France. 
661 
Inclinations of Innocent IX. ro the Aﬀairs of 


France. 530 
Infanta of Spain proprſed and urged in the Aſſembly o 
the States, to be choſe Duecen of France, 592, &c. 
her pretenſions to Bretagne. 713 
Inheritance of the Royal Family. 4 
InfurreQion of the Augonors, 1 97. of the Parili- 
, ans, 377. another appeaſed with the death of divers 
* that made it. * 464 
Interview berween Charles I X. and Dake of Savoy, 
95. between Charles 1X and the Qucen- Mother 
with the Queen of Spain at Bayonne, 96. be 
tween the Yneen. Mother, and King of Navarre 
at Bris, 305. between the Moſt Chriſtian King,and 
King of Navarre at Tours, 396,397 
John Bodin contradifts the Prelates of the General 
Aſſembly at Blois, 229 
John Chaſtell, « Merchant of Paris, wounds Henry 
IV. in the month , whilſs he was ſaluting the 
K night i of the Holy Ghoſt at the Louvre : Con- 
feſſes he was moved therete by the Dotrine he learn- 
ed of the Jeſuites, condemned to be dragged to pieces 
by four Horſes. 661 
D*Ivarra his opinion concerning the Leagne. 529 
Tzabella, Daughter of Maximilian the Emperor,mar- 
ried to Charles 1 X. 532 


K. Keyes 
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K. 
RE of the Palace taken from the Duke of 


Guile, ard delivered to the King of Navarre, 

Page 46 

King Charles 1X. after much oppoſition, declared out 
of Hinority by the Parliament of Paris, 91. oppo 
ſes the Popes Monitory againſt the Lueen of Na- 
varre, 94. makes a general Viſitation of the whole 
Kingdom, id. meets with the Popes Miniſters at 
Avignon,g5. Not being able to perſuade the Queen 
of Navarre to change Religion, moves hey to reftore 
the Maſſe and Priefts to their former liberty, 97. 
disbands part of his Army by advice which proves 

| hurtful, 167. his anſwer to the Duke of Guile, 
reſolved to marry Catharine de Cleves, 173. com- 
mands Ligneroles to be kill d, for ſhewing he knew 
what he deſfir*d t» be kept ſecret, 175+ Graciouſly 
receives the Admiral , proſtrating himſelf at his 
feet, after ſo many years Wars, 176. diſſembles ſo 
with the Hugonots, that he i ſuſpetted by ſtrange 
Princes, m_—_ a rich Jewel with his own hanas 
to Cardinal Aleſſandro and Pope Pius Vs: Legat, 
who refuſes it ;, his Siſter married to the Prince of 
Navarre, by diſpenſation from Pope Gregory XIII 
177. diſpleaſed with the Admiral, but diſſembles 
it, 178. viſits the Admiral, and under pretence of 
defending him, ſets flri# Guards npon his Houſe, 
181. his words to the Prince of Conde, 186. de. 
prives the Marſhal d'Anville, Son of Anna de 
Momorancy, ef his Dignity, by a Decree, 198. 
ayeth May 30, 1574. 201 
King Chilperic of an Effeminate N ature, put into a 
Monaſtery by Charles Martel and Pepin, Maſters 
of the Palace. 360 
King Clodian, ſecond King of France, made himſelf 
Maſter of Belgia , and this was firſt conquered, 


4 
King Frarcis I. advances Charlesof Bourbon, and 
afterwards ſuppreſſeth him, whereupon be rebelleth, 

5. taken with an Apoplexy under the Barbers hands. 
38 

King Henry ITT, —_ Charles IX. 205, re- 
turning out of Poland, at Thurin, reſtores certain 
places to the Duke of Savoy, kept by the Kings of 
France for ſecarity, 207. 3s ill affefted to the King 
of Navarre, and Prince of Conde, Heads of the 
Hugonots, and Duke of Guiſe Head of the Catho- 
licks, 2.09. demands the King of Sueden's Siſter to 
Wife, 211, Conſecrated at Rheims by the Cardi- 
al of Lorrain, Brother to the Dukg of Guiſe and 
next day marries Louyſe de Vaudemont, Neece to 
the Duke of Lorrain, 212. takes Mombrum, who 
bad taken bis Carriages, and execntes him, ibid. 
frames a new model of Government,213. his Speech 
at the beginning of the Aſſembly at Blois, 227. de- 
clares himſelf Head of the Catholick Leagne,231. 
ſends twa Armies againſt the Hugonots, and makes 


——  —— 


Dake of Alanzon Lieatenarnt-General, 243. his 
manner of Life, 236. Inſtitates the Order of the 
Holy Ghoſt, 238. ſends forth three Armies, 242. 
T akes npon him the preteftion of Geneva, 250. an= 
ſwers the Spaniſh Ambaſſad,r ſharply, makes an 
E aift againſt raiſing Soldiers, 260, his Anſwer to 
the Catholick Leagues Declaration, 267. eſteems 
Luigi Davila the Anthors Brother and makes uſe of 
him in managing Affairs and Woar, 274. makes a 
ſpecious Propoſition of Peace,275. bit Edilt againſt 
the Hugonots, 281. calls the Heads of Paris to- 
gether, and demands money for the Wars, of the 
Catholicks againſt the Hugonors, 282. a Sajing 
of his, 283. confers the Government of Provence 
0n the Duks d*Elpernon, ibid. deſpairing of 1{- 
ſur, reſolves to further the King of Navarre's righe 
to the Crown, and unite himſelf With him fer the de- 
firutiicn of the Guiles, 297. his ſolemn Oath,3cS. 
Another Saying of his, ſends an Army againſt the 
King of Navarre, and gives ſecret Order toSavar- 
din to oppoſe, bat not /upprejs him, 311, Hononys 


the wedding of the Duke of Eſpernon,and Cons 


teſs de Candale with great Preſents,312. Goes in 
perſon to keep th: German Army from joining with 
the King f Navarre, 320. declares Duke OEſ- 
pernon Admiral of the Kingdom, and Govermoy of 
Normandy, 333. commands the Duke of Guile 
not to come to Paris, 337. ſhews himſelf angry with 
the Duke of Guiſe coming to viſit him , 338. is 
ſtrongly guarded for, fear of him , 339. commands 
Fifteen thouſand i be driven out of Paris, 341. 
leaves it, and retire} to Chartres, 346. orders the 
Duke d'Eſpernon to quit his Government of Nor- 
mandy, 35 1. receives the Duke of Guiſe at Char- 
tres with great demonſirations of kindneſs in appea> 
rance, 354 diſmiſſeth many old Servants for their 
too much wiſdom, afrer the example of his Grand- 
father, 357. begins the Aſſembly at Blois with a 
fine Speech, which ſtings the Dake of Guiſe and his 
Aaherents, 359. ſwears, With the States, to per- 
form a former Edift, 360. after much oppoſition, 
conſents coldly to declare the King of Navarre, and 
all others ſuſpefted of Hereſit,, uncapable of the 


Crown, 362. He, the States, arid Dake of Guile, 
ſend to the Duke of Savoy, to dtmand reftitution of 
Saluzz0, and wpor refuſal to denownce War, 365. 


goer Armed to a f ations quarrel, ibid. admits Pio 
Mocinego Ambaſſador from Venice, "though he 
were nit one of the Savii de terra firma, 367. re- 
ſolves to free himſelf of the Dake of Guiſe, 368. 
orders himz to be killed, 3 69. admits every one into 
his preſence , ſpeaking very reſents 371. A 
Saying of his upon the Duke of Guiles being killed, 
ibid.a5/conrſes a long while with Cardinal Morelini 
about the Dukes death, ib. highly offended at the 
Popes ſharp Anſwer to his Unbeſſ s ſent to ex- 
cuſe the Cardinal of Guiles death, | promiſes 
the Dakg of Mayenne very great toingrby Letter, 
384. /ends the Biſhop of Mons on parpoſe to de- 
mand abſolution for the Cardinals death , 385. 

Eeeece puts 


4 | 
| 
} 
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puts himſelf i the Fight, and orders his Soldiers at 
Tours, 398. takes Gergeau and Piviers, 402. 
Troubled at the Popes Cenſnre and Monitory , and 
faſts 48 howrs, 402. his words upon being Excom- 
mmnicated, ibid. raking Eltamps,hangs the Magi- 
ftrates, and gives the Pillage to the Soldiersib.layes 
Siege to Paris, 403. A Saying of his When looking 
#pon it, 404. called Henry of Valois, tbe Tyrant 
and Perſecutor of the Faith, ibid. is thruſt into 
the Belly \with a Knife:by Fryer Jaques Clement, 
ſtrikes the ſame Knife into his forebead, dyes Avgult 
10. 1589. having lived Thirty fix years, and 
R exqned fifteen and two months, Page 406 


King Mexove the third King of France , continues 
the Conguests of Belgia by Clodian, as far as Paris, 


and unites it to France. 


4 
King of Navarre follicits in the name of the Princes 


of the Blood, that rr might ſhare in the Govern- 


ment, 16, kept a Prifmmer, 36. excommunicated by 


the Pope , applies himſelf to the Opinions of Beza | 


. and Peter Martyr, 42. dyes. | 76 


King: of. Navarre, afterwards Henry 1 VV. his An- 
. ſwer to Henry Il Is. words, at the Excommuni- 


 £ation againſt him, 48. is in great perplexity, 407. 
his Anſwer about changing his Religion,qO8 ſivears 
$0 maintain the C atholick, Keligion, 410. raiſes the 
Srege before Paris, and divides his Forces to conve» 


. wient places, 412. defires to ſpeak, with Villeroy, 


but the Duke of Mayenne will not conſent, ib, He 
aud the Duke treat by a third perſon, but nothing 
done, \b. appoints the Aſſenbly of States at T ours, 
416. marches ſucceſsfully to Diepe, and fortifies 
#he places about it, 417, &c. is in great danger in 
the midſt of his Enemies > a Speech of his, 42.1. a 
Saying of bis, 422. refuſes in mudeſty to go under 


. the Canopy of State at Amiens, 423. marches to- 


wards Paris, aſſaults the Suburbs gives the Pillage 


. ta. his Soldiers, 423. diſmantles Eſtamps}, ibid. 


takes Vendoſme, , gives the Pillage to his Sol- 
aters, condemns the Governor to death for his infi- 


delity, and Father Robert a Franciſcan for com- | 


amending the killing Henry II. 426. acknowledged 


King of France by Pablick, Solemnity at Tours, | 


and by the Republickof Venice, 427. makes him- 
ſelf Maſter of all Towns and Fortreſſes in Nor- 
mandy, 428, befirges Dreux , 440. raiſes the 


. Siege, 442. deſigns his form of Battel,and draws 
. it with his own hand,q43. All armed on Horſeback, 


vifits. and exhorts his Soldiers with great efficacy x 
and at the head of his Army, liſting up his eyes to 


Heaven, prayes heartily, 446. his Clemency towards | 


. the French, gives the Suilles quarter puts the Ger. 


mans that revolted to the Sword, 448. takes T wo þ 


. bunared and four Enfigns and Cernets, with all the 
.\ Cannon and Baggage 5 on his fide but Five hundred 
- lain, 449. after V iBlory,made his Commanders ſup 
. withbim at Roſny, familiarly ſpeaking to every ove, 


* 


. and praiſing the meaneſt Soldier, 450. beſieges and | 
takes Melum, 454. his Anſwer to Villeroy, 4 | 
. ſnading him to turn Catholick,, 455: diſmiſs m, 


— 


net reſolved #0 grant a Ceſſation of Arms, 457. af- 
{aults the Fauxbourgs if Paris, fits on his Horſes 
back, Forty fuur hours at the Siege of St. Denis, 
465. recalls the Chancellor Chiverny to his Office, 
466. riſes from the Sirge of Paris, and marches 
to Chelles 10 hinder the relief, 471+ ſends!a Trum- 
pet to the Dukg of Mayenne, challenging him to 
Batrel, 470. deceived by the Dake of Parma, ibid. 
withdraws and marches towards St. Denis, 474. 
in the midſt of night gives a Scalado to the walls of 
Paris, &c. 475- coming to St Denis, without 
vittnals or money ſeparates bis Army oppreſſed with 
diſeaſes, 476. batters Clermont, and takes it on 
the third day, ibid. aſſaa'ts the Spaniſh Army,and 
his Horſe had cat the Rear-gnard in pieces, if 
Georgio Baſti had nt diſingaged them with his 
Lanciers, 480. aſſaults Corby, and takes it,485. 
bis remedies to conſerve the affeftions and obedience 
of his Party, 486. ricalls the Duke of Eſpernon, 
and other Catholi. k, Lords to bis Army, ibid. his de- 
fign upon Paris diſcovered a ſecond time,491 Char- 
tres ſurrenders to bim, 496. declares in Council 
the neceſſity of giving the Hugonots ſome ſatisf atti- 


0, confirms an Edift of Henry I1I. granting 


them Liberty of Conſcience, 458. beſirges Noyen, 
6og, ſurrendred to him, 507. gives the Germans 
the Pillage of Attigny, «offers Battel to the Duke of 
Mayenne in the Plain of Verdun, 512+ ſummons 
Rouen, «nd refuſed, &c. 524. raiſes the Siege, 
540. his Saying of Guiry gives diſtaſte to other F, 
$39. returns, 545. eſcapts a great danger, 546+ 
prayes the Republick, of Venice by their Ambaſſa- 


* doy to treat with the Pope, about hit reconciliation, 


$5 9. weeps for the death of Marſhal de Biron, 


' $60. drfires the Daky of Thuſcany alſo to uſe kis 


endeavors with him and th: Cardinals ubid chooſes 
Cardinal Gondi and Margais of Pilani to go to 
Rome, 557. ſends his Forces torecover Elpernay, 
559. drſiresr a Reconciliation with the Catholick, 
Church, by way of agreement, not parden, 562. his 
Aanifefto at Chartres, 588, propyſes hy Conver- 
fron, to ſee how it would be reliſhed, 605. beſiegeth 
Dreux, to give reputation to his Party, 607. ſends 
for Prelates and Divines, and being inſtruted at 
Maule, pabliſhes he will go to Maſſe at Sc, Decis, 
612, ſends the Duke of Nevets and four Prelates 
Ambaſſadors of Obedience to the Pope, 617. goes 
to Mantua, 621, defires to be Crowned, 634. be» 
fieges Laon, and ſurrendred, 646, 650. ſends the 
Lorrain Forces to make Inturyſions into the County 
of Bourgogne, 65 5 cauſes open War to be proclaim- 
ed againſt Spain , 664+ beſirges the Caſtles of 
Dijon, 667. half diſarmed, ſuecors the Marſhat 
de Byron, 66g rents the Spaniards in Franche 
Comte, 671. # abſolved of bis Herefie , 675. 
agrees with the Dake of Mayenne, 694. lays Siege 
to la Fere, 696. complains to the Pope of the Spa- 
niards, 798, his deſign about Sorame anſwers net 
the intention, 700. goes Pris to Mont-le-hery # 
meet the Legat, 710. ratifits all his — 
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had done, 711. calls a Congregation at Rouen of | Battel of Edgehill , being General of the Kings 


the Officers of his Crown,go ſettle his Kingdom, and | 
Smpplies for War,712. breaks off a courſe of Phy- | 


Army, was General of the Forces ſent into France 
to Henry I V. by Zaeen Elizabeth. , 423 


ſick, and goes torelieve Amiers, excuſes the mur- | Lowyſe de Vaudemone, Neece to the Duke of Lor- 


murings abont it, 718. follows the Archduke go | 


rain, warried to Henry LL F, 212 


ing from Amiens, and his praiſe of the Spaniſh [n- | Low-Countries withdrawn from the King of Spain's 


fantry. Page 730. 
K ing Pharamond choſen firſt King of the French at 
the Rivey Sala, and the Salique Lal egft abliſheds 


3 
L 


]-Y Marguerite being acked, If ſhe wonld have 
the King of Navarre for her Huaband , an- 
ſwered nothing 3 being urged by the King bowed her 
head, 180 
Lagny taken by the Duke of Parma before the face of 
the Kings Army, 474. recovered by the Baron de 
Guiry. 478 
The Popes Legate propounds a Truce to the Dake of 
Mayenne, bat he refuſes it, 388. makes grievous 
complaints to the King, 390. us ſuſpetted by the 
Pope to fide with the King, 393. as ſoon 4s Peace 
was concluded with the Hugonots, departs from 
Court, to go ont of the Kingdom, ibid. mover the 
Dake of Mayente again to. an Accommodation, 
but he ref uſes. ib. 
League its form, 222, compeſed of the diſaffefed to 
the Government, and Z ealots in Religion, 251. ſet 
forward by Mendozz1, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 
260, the Heads publiſh a Declaration, 261. ſet 
the Parilians to frame a Conncil of Sixteen, 300. 
ronſult to take the King returning from Huming 3 

ro take the Baltille, Arcenal, Paris, and the Louvre, 
cat in pieces the Minions, and his Aaherents , and 
himſ:If Priſoner, 302. firſt aſſault the Germans 
in Lorrain, 316. Forty of their chiefeſt perſons 
ch:ſe for the Council of the Union, 385. take Ven- 
doſme by agreement with the Governor, 397. great 
ſlanghter of them at the Siege of Senlis, 400. de- 
 elare Cardinal of Bourbon King, and call hin 
Charles X. 417. takes a diſgnſt at the Duke of 
Mayenne, which is fomented by the Spaniards, 
457. beſiege Caudebec with no good advice. 544, 
&c 


A Lengue concluded between Henry 1V. and the 
Dneenef England, almoſt the ſame that was mad: 
with Charles I X. - 706 

Learned Men fight for their Fattions with their 
Pens, as Soldiers With their $words. 434 

Lewis Dake of Oileans, in the time of Charles VIII, 
takes up Arms to maintain the Right of Govern- 

... thent in whom it belonged, 18 

Ligneroles kifed by the Kings command, for ſhewing 

© be knew What he deſired to be kept ſecrer. 173 

Livery made to Wards. go 

'Lord Peregrine Bertue Lord Willoughby, Fabter to 

the valiant E atl of Lindſey, who was ſlain at the 


Dominions, ſeek, firſt Proteftion from the King of 
France, then put themſelves wnder the Duke of 
Al-nzon, 239. ſend Ambaſſadors to the King of 
France, intreating him to take the Proteftion and 
Dominion of their States, 259 
Ludovico de Gonzaga, Dake of Mantua , marries 
Henrietta de Cleve, Sifter ts the Dnke of Ne- 
Vers. 99 
Lyons, the firſt that rebelled, and laſt that returned to 
obedience, 629 


M. 


Mz de Monpenſier perſuades the Dake of 
Guiſe her Brother, to make himſelf Head of 
the Holy Union, 384. ſhe and others exhort him to 
make himſelf be declared King of France, 413 
Managament of Affairs under Francis I 1. commit- 
ted to his Mather,” Duke of Guile, and Cardinal 
of Lorrain, by his Wifes perſnaſimn. 12 
Manifeſto of the Hugonots, 130. of the King. 588 
Marks of Juſtice, is having the Authority to diſpoſe 
ef the chief Eccl:ſiaſtical and Temporal Dignitier. 


437 
: Marquis de Villars made Admiral in the place of Co- 


ligny, 161, beſi-ges Quillebeuf, 558. # forced to 
riſe from it , 559. ſabmits Rouen to the — 

. os 
Marquis of Piſani meets the Legat about a Treaty, 
but nothing concluded, 465. ts choſen to go toRome 
with Cardinal Gondi, by Henry LV. 557+ hath 
notice from the Pope nat to enter the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, . $63 
Marſhal d*Anville, So of Anna de Montmorancy, 
deprived of his Dignities by the Kings Decree. 
198 
Marſhal de Byron meets with the Popes Legat, but 
nothing concluded, 453. treats with Mocinego,bet 
accepts not of a Ceſſation of Arms. 458 
Marſhal de Byron /ays Siege to Rouen, 558. killed 
With a Cannon. fact in the 65th year of his age,559. 
the King \Wept for him, $61. his Son #0 revenge his 
death, ſcales a great Tower at Eſpernay, and takes 
it, thugh ſorely wounded, 56, routs the Spaniards, 
at his entrance into Artois, 714. give# a Scalado to 
Dourlans, bat the Ladders being too ſhort it ſucceeds 
net, 720. labours unweariedly in the Siege of 
Amiens. ibid. 
Marſh-1 de Coſle, i»c/ining to the Hugonots, makes 
no progreſs again(t then, 169 
Maſſacre at Paris. 183, 184, &c. 
Michael de PHoſpital ſucceeds Francis Olivier ws 
the Chancelterſhip. 29 
Mode- 
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Moderation more profitable in Viftory than at another 
time. | 


Figure on one ſide , and her Sons on the other. 
143 

Monitory Letters from the Pope,decreed to be burnt by 
the Parliament of Cha!ons aud Tours. 5O2 


Mooſieur des Diſguires, though a Hugonot, recetves 


: Aleſſandro de Medici, the Popes Legat,with great 
demonſtrations of Honour, | 710 


'N. 


New of Royaliſts and Guizards, 365 
Names which the F attions give ore _— 
381 

A Narration of ſeveral Succeſſes which happened 
through all France. 425 
Navarriſts and Potitics perſecuted and ſlain, 379 
Negligence , the ordinary defett of the _—_— 
l 

Nicholas Paulain diſcovers af th: Plots of the League 
' 70 the King, 391. and ene againſt his perſon. 
A Tp 334 
Nobility ad Militia divided into two Faftions, a0 
Nobility reearn to Henry IVs, Army with great $up- 
plies. 544 
De la Noue ſevt Governor by the King to Rochel,turns 
General of th: Hugonors, 189, ftirs up a new 

i Snſurreffion of them, 197.tells the King of Navarre 
he muſt never think to be King of France,if he turn 
or Hugonor. 410 
Noyon, 'its ſituation, beſieged by Henry IV. $05: 
ſurrenared. 507 


O. 


(ys againſt Crowning Henry IV, 634 
Obligations of the Kings of France wpon the 
day of their Conſeeration. 635 
Obſequies of Henry II. /afts Thirty three dayes, 
yo I2 

Offer of the Catholick Lords of the K ings Party, 
585. condemned by the Spaniards for Heretical. 
| 96 


Officers that adhered tro Henry I 1. imprifendl in 
the Baſtille. 379 
Orillons, what they are. 2 
Orleans, made the Seat of the Hugonot Fain, 61, 
with wheſe Reliques Andelot ſuſtains a Siege there, 
8g. have Conditions of Peace, 88, retaken by 
them, 114 
Opinions of the Hereticks, 50 


P. 


Alace of the Admiral raz'd, and bis Statue 


burnt. i85 


Page 455 
Money coyned by the Qucen of Navarre with ber own | 


3 
'| A third Party compoſed of Catholicks and Hugo- 


—_—_— 


Paris were 800 000 Inhabitants, yet du- 
rino the Siege, neither the Lefturers nor Lawyers 
| f5 Jody their Lettures or Audiences, 79, Coun 
cil if Sixteen framed, and governed byit, 3co 
Parifians make Inſurrettion at the News of the Duke 
of Guiſe's death, 377. at the news of the Trace 
between Henry 111. and the Hugonots ; beſides 
publick figns of Contempt, forbid him to be pray'd 
fer in the Canon of the Maſſe, 394. bring blocked 
up, are in great watt of wittuals, 459, &c., their 
Biſhop gives Way the Church Plate ſhould be turned 
into money to relieve the Poor, 560. the miſerits they 
.(#ffer” d, 463. make bread of dead mens bones 4&4, 
their Council , for fear of an Inſarri&ion, chooſe 
Cardinal Gonde and the Archbiſhop of Lyons 
Depnties, to treat with the King, and their Speech 
to him, 466 make proviſion of vittuals, 471, &c. 
afier 8 years ſpace, they return to the obedience of 
Henry 1 V. 637. murmur againſt the King at the 
Ls of Amiens. 639 
Parley between the Prince of Conde and Quren-mc- 
ther. | 64 
Parliament of Paris expels the Hugonots the King- 
dom, 49. its Anſwer ts the Prince of Conde's 
M anifeſto, 62. Eight Parliaments in France, 51, 
that of Paris declares Charles I X, ozt .of mine 
rity, 91. of Chalons a*d Tours decree the Popes 
Meonitory Letter to be burnt, 502. that of Paris 
the contrary , 503. of Paris and Tours Decree 
none ſornld go toRome roprocure Benefices, 5 57, 
of T ours forbids to acknowleage the Legat and the 
Parliament of Paris exhort all ro give him due 
reverence, 434. of Paris determines to do juſtice to 
the Dutcheſs of Guiſe, demandirg it, and chooſe 
thoſe ſhould form the Preeeſs. 


50 


nots, cafed Politicks and Malecontents. 194 
Peace publifſoed, but full of jealowfie, 190 publiſhed, 
and the Army diſmiſſed, 1 93. publiſhed by Torch. 
light, 234. concluded between Henry 111. and 
King of Navarre, 390 
Peers of France are Twelve, Ecclefiaſtical and Civil. 
Petitions, +he manner obſerved at Court m cuke 
them. 213 
Pope Clement VIII gives Supplies ro the League 
with more moderate Expences than hu Predece(- 
fors, 556. gives notice to Cardinal Gondi , and 
Margus de Piſani, that they ſhreld not enter into 
the Eccleſiaſtical State, 563. ſends Monſcignenr 
Ayucchi ro Cardinal Sega Legat in France, with 
prudent inſtruttions touching the Aﬀairs of that 
Kingdom, 564. ſends Innocentio Malvagia iwo 
France, in place of Matteuchi, ts Cardinal Sega, 
582. approves the Infania's Eleftion and Mar- 
ridge 4s not feaſible, and ſeems to conſent only not to 
diſguſt the Spaniards, 618. wiſhes ſome Catholick 
Prince of the Howſe of Bourbon might be elefted 
King, and marry the Infanta 3 and when ht heard 


Heary I V, intended to turn Cathuick , incline 
to 
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t) him 619. ſends Antonio Poſſevino a Feſuite, to 
fet the Duke of Nevers know he ſhould not come to 
Rome 4s Ambaſſadry, becauſe the King was not 
get acknowledged Catholick,, 621, &c. his words 
to the Duke of Sefl1 the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 654- 
tnclines to the King, and ts averſe to others, 672. 
ſends bis Nephevo mto Spain,to treat of the Affairs 
of Hungary, andof the Kirgs ahſolntion, 673,%c. 
abſolves him in St. Peter's Porch. Page 673 

Pope Innocent | N. his inclinations concerning the 
Affairs , of France, his death, 530. ſucceeded 
by Cardinal Hippolito Aldedrandino. 

Pope Julio 11. excommunicate: the Kingdom of France, 
and its Adberents. 42 

Pope Pius Quintus requires the Cardinal of Chaſtil- 
lon be deprived his H abit, and Eccleſiaſtical Prc+ 
ferment, becauſe he was of Calvin's belief , 103. 
Gregory X | 1 1. ſucceeding bim, grants a Diſpen- 
ſatwn for the Marriage between the Prince of Na- 
varre, and the Kings Siſter , 177. ayes, 1585. 
Sixtus Quntus ſucceeds, 284. who writes Congra- 


tulatory Letters to the Duke of Guile, fall of high 


praiſes 3 ſaid he thought be ſaw not clearly into the 
Af ir: of the Leagne, 355. told of the Cardinal 
of Guile*s death, is much offended at it, and an- 
ſwers the Ambaſſaders coming to excuſe 'it very 
ſharply, 382. chooſes a Congregation of Cardinalr, 
go conſult of the Affairs of France, 383. ſuſpetts 
Morclini his Legat to the King, and counts him 
"guilty, 390. declares the King liable to Cenſure by 
« Monitory, if within Sixty days he releaſe not the 
Prelates, and do Penance for the Cardinals death, 
402. reſolves to ſend aſſiſtance to the Leagne ag ainſt 
the King 431. his Commiſſions to Cardinal Gae- 
rano Legat is France, 432. his Breve publiſhed 
at Paris, and the Contents thereof, 434. grows jea-. 

. lous Gaetano inclines to favour the Spaniſh 4e- 
figns, 453. his death. 4ks 
Pope Urban V I. lives but Twelve dayes, and is 
ſucceed:d by Gregory X1V. a Milaneſe, ib, who 
reſolves to ſend men and money to aſſiſt the League, 
493. chooſe: Maſtilio Landriano Legat to Frances 


aſſigns Fifteen thouſand Crowns per menſem for | 


the Leagne, ibid. (ends T welve hundred Horſe, 
and Six thouſand Foot into France, under command 
of Monte-Martiano, 503. dyes. 
Prehcminences of the Royal F amily, are Inberitance 
and Aaminiſtration. 4 
Princes of the Blood, iÞ, 
Prince of Conde ſet at liberty, 28, pratifes to poſ- 
ſeſs Lyons, but without ſucceſs, 32. committed to 


Priſon, excepts againſt his T yyal, and appeals to the | 


King, but not accepted, 37. Sentence pronounced 


againſt him, 38. ſet at liberty, and declared void, | 


44. bs Manifeſto,61. Coins the Plate belonging to 
the Churches, 63. bis demands in favour of hin 


ſelf and the Hugonots, 65, returns to his Army, F 


67. going to beſiege Paris, amuſes himſelf before 
Corbiel, whereby he fails of his deſign, 78. takeh 
Priſoner by the Dakeof Guiſe, 85, ſwps and lies 


in the ſame Bed with the Dake his bitter Enemy» 
| 84. offers the King a great number of Augonots» 
to make War with Spain, Tog. incenſeth the King 
with a Letter of Proteſt ation, 12.8, ſells the Grote 
of the Church for the Hugonots, 137. i ſhort jn 
the head at the Battel of Briſac, and dyes, 140. 
his Bidy is carried in Triumph upon. a ack-hborſe 
by the Catholicks, and after reſtored to th» Þ "ince 1 
Navarre his Nephew, 141. his Son a Child , and 
the Prince of Nivarre, made Heads of th: Hugo» 
nots, 142. is kepe in the Kings Chamber duc:+; the 
Maſſacre, and after kept Priſoner, 183. he and hus 
Brother turn Catholicks, 186. made Head of the 
Hugonots, 2C6. brings agreat Army opt of Ger- 
many, and declares the Dake of Alanzon Head of 
the Hugonots, 215, offended at his power ; ſeek, 
to make Peace with bim, 1219, is declared Liew 
tenant General of the Hagoriots, 226. will not ac- 
knowledge the Aſſembly at Blois to be the States 
General, nor freat with their Commiſſioners , 230. 
excommunicated by Sixtos Quintus, and declared 
incapable of Sacceſſion to the Crown, 284. poiſoned 
at St, Jehan de Angely by his own Servants." 


] 23 
Princeſs of Conde dextero»ſly refer'd bythe King _ 
Parliament of Paris, about impmtation of her being 
gnilty of her Huabands death, and is clear d by 
them, ſhe promiſing firſt to turn Catholick,, and in- 
ſtrut her Son in the ſame Religion, . 672. 
Prince of Navarte marries the Kings Sifer, ſ- 
penſation from the Pope, 177. aſſumes the Title of 
King. | | | 179 
Prince of Orange, formerly declared Rebel,is reftored 
ro bis Eft ate. 220 


% 
\ F 


Q. 


oo” Blacch, Mother to St. Lewis, taking up- 
| on her the Governnsht in her Sos minority, 
; the Barons taks Arms, to tmaintain'the Right int 


$30 | 


whom it belong 'd LS 4 

Queen Catherine joins With the Prince of, ws | 
and the Admiral in oppoſition to the Triumvirate;: 
53. feigns @n inclination to the Hugonor Religion, 
ibid. forced to declare for the Cat olicks.. 148 
the ſame time. maintains bopes in the Haggnass! 


Queen Elizabeth of England offers Conditions to the 
Hugonots, 6. impriſens Mary. Qxces of. Scots, 
296. grants aſſiſtance to Henry I V. by Viſcount 
de Turenne, | 


Queen Margatet, wife to the x ing of 


: 


 40P7 
Navarre, her: 
licentious Life, canſet the King and Ducen-mortyr, 
to reſolve ta break.the match, and give him Chriſtien 
Daughter of the Duke of otain to Wife, who 
afterwards married Ferdinand de Medicis, Graud 
Duke 'of Tuſcany. 


Mary Qyeen of Scots, Couſin to the Guiles, 11 
11H Elrabeth Gees f Evglnd, ge 
Ffrfre Queen- 


——} 
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S©$OSS 


Queen-mother, and- Prince of Conde parley, 64. 
perſuades the Daky of Guile, Conſtable, and Ma- 
'reſchal de St. Andre, to leave the Conre, hath it 
promiſed under their hartds they will 3 Whevenpon the 
Catholick, Lords leave the Camp, 65, 66 # threat» 


ned in a Letter to be killed, 107. with the King ſhe | 


wiſits the Admiral, and under pretence of defending 
him, ſet ftrilt Guards upon his Houſe, 181. ſends 
three Armies into ſeveral parts of the King dom to 

* ſuppreſs Inſurrettions, 198. favours Lugi d*Avila 
the Authors Brother, 274. (þe #s reſolved to break 
the match between the King of Navarre and Duecen 
Margaret, by reaſon of her licentious Life,and give 

. bim Chriſtien, Da»ghter to the Duke of Lorrain, 
to Wife, 397. treats an Accommodation with the 
Hugonors, ibid. an [nterview between her and the 

- King of Navarre, bt nothing concluded,zo5. A 
- © Saying of hers, 335. becomes pale and po 208 at 
"the Duke of Guiſes waiting npott her > diſſnades 
the King from his thoughts againſt him, 338. is 
firengly guarded for fear of him, 339. goes to him 
in her Sedan, bring denied paſſage in her Coach:con-. 

' fers with him, but brings back, nothing but com- 
' Plaints and exorbitant demands, 344. goes with 
* him to the King at Chartres, 3 54.dyes on T we fih- 
Eve inthe 5oth year of ber age, 30 whereof ſhe 
ſpent in the Regent, and management of greate#} 
affairs and trotbles of the Kingdom of France. 
: Wa | O04, Page, 374 
Queen of Navarre cauſes Churches to be ruined, and 
expels the Prieſts, 94. goes with all the Hygonots 


to the Prince of Cond, and the Admiral at Ro- | 


_ chel, 129. her Letters, and their Manifeſto, 130. 
Coins money with her own Figure on one fide,and her 


| Sons on the other, 143. 5s poiſoned with a pair of ! 


Gloves. I 
An ancient Queſtion, whether the Aſſembly of 
| States or the King be Smperier ? 228 


Kot. R, 


FR Eorncd Religion begen to ſpread in France is 
/ the time of Francis I. 20 
Reiters, ave German . Horſe, 260, 327 thoſe of the 


78 
the 


- League fight till they are all defbroged. 448 
Religion; a veil of private Intereſts. 46 
Remictlies »/ed by Henry I V. to conſerve the affefts- 

© 01s and obedience of his Party, 486 


Renard, Procwrer of Chaſteler, with others , put to 
« death, for crying Bread or Peace, 464 
Renaudie, « 29s of 4 deſperate fortune, Head of the 
" 'Ttugonot Conſpiracy. ' | 21 

k of Venice acknowledges Henry IV. King 
." of France; and Moſenigo their Ambaſſador. to 
n Bay I1T. paſſes «Compliment with bim in pub- 


y 427 
Rheims, 2 Vial of Ol kept there, wherewith the firſt 


River Vare divides Italy from France, 


565 


| Rochel revolts to the Hugonots, which ſerves them 


| 


_ 


ever after for a Santtuary, 122, us ſtrong fitn= 
ation, 190. yielded to the King, 192. they break, 
the Trace, 205. permit Catholicks to ſay Maſs at 
the interceſſion of the King of Navarre, 226 
Rouen taken by the Catholicks, and ſack't, 75. aif- 
liking thrix G.vernor de Tayennes, they make an 
Inſurrettion, 504. A Relation of its Siege, 523, 
| $24, &c. 


Royal Races, 3 


S. 


Ala, the River where the Salique Law wat eff a- 
bliſhed. Z 
$2lit Prieſts, tid. 
Savii de Terra Firma, are Magiſtrates of Venice ſo 
called, & c. 367 
Fecretary Villeroy and Dake d*Eſpernon fall into 
ſuch a diſcord, as in preceſs of time produces many 

evil effefts, 280. foments a Conſpiracy at Ango-- 
leſme againſt rhe Duke, by a ſecret Order fromthe 
King, 356, goes over to the League , where the 
Dake of Mayenne will not let the King ſpeak, with 
him, who deſired it, 412. he diſſnades the Duke of 
Mayenne from cauſing himſelf to be made Kings, 
114» treating With the King at Mclun, perſuades 
him to turn Catholick, 454 
Secretary Pinart, Governor of Chaſtean Thierry, 
brings all his Goods into it treats a Compoſition with 
the Duke of Mayenne for Twenty thouſand Crowns, 
and venders it. 497 
Sieur de Balignt i» neceſſity at Cambray , ' Coins 

Copper- money, 640. makes compoſition with the 
King upon large Conditions.” 652 
Sieur de Monthelon made Lord- Keeper. 357 
Sieur de Vins recerves a Muſquet-ſhot at Rothel,ro 
ſave Henry ITI, 151. he and the Connteſs de 
Seaux conclude to give the Sup riority of Provence 


' Chriſtian King Louis was Conſecrated,47. a meet- 


Ing there diſſolved 
Cos 
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without any determination. 503 


to the Duke of Savoy, &c. 483. repenting him- 
ſel. begins to disfavonr the D whe of Mayenne's 


defigns, though he write reſentingly to him, 44 
Skyt-gate, what it 5s, 524 
| 
T. 
Avennes, vid. Viſcount, 
Tercera lands, | 2 


, ©44 
A kind of Toleration permitted to the Hugonots. 


' 46 

| Toqueſaint, a» Alarum-Bell, uſed as the Ringing of 
Bells backward with m. | 72 
Henry de la Tour Yiſcount de Furenne , marries 
Charlotte de la Mark, Hr to the Dutchy of Bou- 
illon, FI 
Tours taken by the Kings Army at the firſt Aſſanit, 


1 


| 


70. an Interview there between the Meft Chriſtian 
King, 


4 © i IS ——_—. 
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Kinr, and the King of Navarre, 397. made the 
Head-quarters Henry I Vs, Party, 416. is there 
acknowledged King of France by Pablick, Selem- 
vitye Page 427 

Triumvirate, vid. Union. 

ofA Treaty of Agrcement between Henry 1 V. ard 
che uke of Mayenne, 436. Treaty propermrded, 
the L gat and Cardinal Gonde meet the Marquis 
of P1101, but Rething concluded. 455 

A \ruce made for two months in the new King Rency 
II ls. ab/cnce, 205, Trace proprunded tothe Dnke 
of Mayenne, who refuſes it, 388. concluded for a 
year between the Moſt Chriſtian King and King of 
Navarre, 391. concluded for four Leagues about 
Paris, and as much about Surenne, 600. for three 
months, making firſt a Decree for receiving the 
Comncil of Trent, 614+ prolonged for two menths. 

624 


V. 


_- 


ALois, ſee Crown and Houſe. 

| Anthony of Vendoſme of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, that was Father to Henry 1 V. marrieththe 
Davghter of the King of Navarre, by whom he in- 
berits the pretenſions of the Kingdom. 10 
Vendoſme taken by the Leagne by agreement with the 
Governor, 397. taken by Henry I V. who gives 
the Pillage to the Soldiers, condemns the Governcr 
for his Infidelity, and Father Robert a Franciſcan, 
for commending the killing of Henry I11, 426 
Veedor-General, is Commiſſary-General, &c. 235 
Verdun, the firſt City taken by the Leagne, 265 
In Victory, moderation more profitable than at another 


time, 455 
De Vins, v4. Sieur. 


Viſcountde Tavenne's error, in drawing up his divi- 
fions of his Horſe, 445- Governor of Rouen, bat 
wot liking bins, an Inſurreition there, 504. defeated 
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| and takin Priſoner, ging to put velief into Noyerr 
06 

* Viſcount de Turenne obtains aſſiſtance of Pm 
Elizabech of England,zb: Hollinders and Frceate- 
ſtant Princes of Germany, for Henry 1 V. 486. 
brings him Geeman Supplies, F12 
Union of the King of Navarre, Duke cf Guiſe,and 
the Conltabie, called by the Hugonots the Trium- 
virate, 52, oppoſed by Queen Catharine. 53 
Holy Union, a Vecree ſo called , made to combine 
themſelves for defence of Religion, 379. its Couns 
cil, conſiſting of forty of the chiefeſt perſons of the 
Leagnes _ 384 


W. 


AR with Spain breaks out againſt Charles 

ww I X. hu will, 19S. between the Catho- 
licks a»dthe Hugonors, 288. againſt the 

League begun by the Dukg of Monpenlier. 394 
Civil War, the Incendiaries thereof are perſons of 
deſperate fortunes, - 59 
Wolphangus of Bavaria aids the Hugonots with 
Fourteen thouſand men. 144 
A Woman kills eighteen German Soldiers with 4 
Knife. 328 
A Writing ſet forth by the Legat, to kgep the League 
on foot. | 639 


* 


d'4 Ear begun, is taken for the Tear ended,in mat- 
ters of favour. go 


Z. 


Ealots in Religion, and men diſaffefted to the Go 
| Z vernment , compoſe the Catholick, League. 251 


